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The  Growth  of  the  Freedo7n  of  the  Press 

NEAELY  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  press  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  the  Hcensing  act.  Prior  to  the  final 
abandonment  of  that  statute  there  was  a  period  of  six  years  (during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II)  throughout  which  the  act  remained  in 
abeyance,  and  '  the  surveyor  of  imprimery  and  printing  presses  '  was 
restrained  from  making  claim  to  the  right  of  censorship.  In  1693 
the  act  was  renewed  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  in  1695  the 
house  of  commons,  without  a  division,  refused  to  continue  the 
enactment.  The  controversy  of  that  day — between  the  lower  house 
and  the  upper  house — upon  this  burning  question  is  matter  of 
history.  In  the  end  the  lords  gave  way,  and  since  then  newspapers 
in  common  with  other  publications  have  been  issued  without  im- 
primatur. Nowadays,  to  adopt  Lord  Kenyon's  pithy  phrase,  *  a  man 
may  publish  anything  which  twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  is  not 
blamable,'  subject,  of  course  (as  explained  by  Lord  EUenborough), 
to  the  penal  consequences  of  inserting  anything  illegal  in  the  pub- 
lication. But,  in  the  usual  and  reasonable  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  '  Uberty  of  the  press '  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  aboli- 
tion of  any  preliminary  license  or  act  of  censorship.  Such  freedom 
as  the  newspaper  of  to-day  enjoys  has  grown  with  the  law,  and 
developed  with  social  needs  and  customs.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  liberty 
which  has  its  foundation  outside  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  only 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  when  the  speaker  put  the  memorable 
question,  *  that  the  house  do  agree  with  the  committee  in  the  reso- 
lution that  the  act  entitled  An  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  in  printing 
seditious,  treasonable,  and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating 
of  Printing  and  Printing  Presses,  be  continued.'  *  The  speaker,' 
wrote  Lord  Macaulay,  *  pronounced  that  the  "  noes  "  had  it,  and  the 
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"ayes  "  did  not  think  fit  to  divide.'  Thus  was  a  vote  taken  which 
at  the  time  attracted  Uttle  attention  and  produced  no  excitement, 
but  which,  in  the  language  of  the  same  historian,  has  done  more 
for  Hberty  and  for  civilisation  than  the  great  charter  or  the  bill 
of  rights. 

*  By  liberty  of  the  press,'  said  a  modern  judge,  ^  *  I  mean  complete 
freedom  to  write  and  publish,  without  censorship  and  without  re- 
striction, save  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  society.'  To  contrast  this  opinion  with  the  hard  and  fast  dicta 
of  many  departed  sages  of  the  judicial  bench  is  to  obtain  ample 
evidence  that  law,  and  in  particular  the  law  of  libel,  grows. 

The  liberty  which  the  press  now  exercises  in  the  interests 
of  society  has  matured,  then,  by  slow  degrees.  There  have  been 
no  leaps  and  bounds.  For,  even  when  the  licensing  act  was 
shelved,  venal  judges  did  their  best  to  keep  all  journalists  in  stern 
subjection.  In  this  way  much  could  be,  and  was,  done  by  such  men 
as  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  and  his  successor  Jeffreys.  Odious  in  the 
eyes  of  such  judges  as  these  was  that  thirst  for  the  news  which 
men  dared  to  manifest  even  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Never- 
theless the  demand  asserted  itself  with  growing  force,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  terrors  of  prison  and  pillory,  the  supply  was  forthcoming,  in 
ever  increasing  abundance.  After  a  while  the  newsletters  of  the 
early  period  of  press  history  gave  place  to  newspapers  proper ;  but 
still  the  recognised  functions  of  the  reporter  were  of  a  limited 
character,  and,  in  one  most  important  branch  of  newspaper  work, 
he  ministered  to  the  public  at  his  peril.  Not  until  the  year  1731 
was  a  regular  system  of  reporting  parliamentary  debates  introduced 
for  the  information  of  the  public.  In  1722  the  house  of  commons 
expressly  resolved, '  That  no  printer  or  publisher  of  any  printed  news- 
papers do  presume  to  insert  in  any  such  papers  any  debates  or  other 
proceedings  of  this  house  or  any  committee  thereof.'  Six  years  later 
there  was  another  resolution  to  the  like  eifect,  with  the  addition, 
*  that  upon  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  any 
such  written  or  printed  newspapers,  this  house  will  proceed  against 
the  offenders  with  the  utmost  severity.'  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things  when  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  appeared  in  January  1731. 
At  that  time  newspapers  had  become  numerous,  and  were  regarded 
as  '  the  chief  channels  of  amusement  and  intelligence.'  Neverthe- 
less they  contained  no  parliamentary  reports,  and  it  was  in  order 
to  supply  the  want  that  Edward  Cave,  the  promoter  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  gradually  organised  a  special  system  of  his  own.  In 
1736  his  reports  became  more  expanded  and  more  regular,  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  share  in  compiling  them  is,  of  course,  well  known.  The 
London  Magazine,  a  rival  periodical,  followed  suit,  and  through  these 
channels  the  public  soon  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  information  as 
'  Fitzgerald,  J.,  in  E.  v.  Sullivan  (11  Cox  CO.  49). 
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to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  parhamentary  representatives. 
The  people  were  gratified ;  but  members  of  parliament,  or  most  of 
them,  were  furiously  indignant.  '  Why,  sir  ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  addressing  the  speaker, '  you  will  have  every  word  that 
is  spoken  here  by  gentlemen  misrepresented  by  fellows  who  thrust 
themselves  into  our  gallery.  You  will  have  the  speeches  of  the  house 
printed  every  day,  and  we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  con- 
temptible assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Then  followed  a 
resolution  sternly  warning  all  offenders.  But,  regardless  of 
threatened  results.  Cave  continued  to  publish  his  parliamentary 
reports,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  'Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great 
Lilliput,'  whilst  the  London  Magazine  steadily  furnished  them  in 
the  form  of  reports  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  a  Debating  Society.' 
This  practice  continued  until  1743,  when  a  somewhat  bolder  style 
was  adopted,  and  the  speakers  were  identified  by  the  first  and  final 
letters  of  their  names.  That  the  speeches  as  made  and  the  speeches 
as  reported  were  sometimes  widely  different  must  be  accepted  as  a 
fact.  '  That  speech,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  referring  to  one  which  was 
attributed  to  Pitt,  '  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter  Street.  Sir  !  '  he 
added,  in  rejDly  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  '  I  wrote  it  in  Exeter 
Street.  I  never  was  in  the  house  of  commons  but  once.  Cave  had 
interest  with  the  doorkeeper.  He  and  the  persons  under  him  got 
admittance.  They  brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  rose,  together  with  notes  of  the  various  arguments  adduced  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  afterwards  communicated 
to  me,  and  I  composed  the  speeches  in  the  form  they  now  have  in 
parliamentary  debates ;  for  the  speeches  of  that  period  are  all  printed 
from  Cave's  magazine.' 

In  1771  complaint  was  made  to  the  house  of  commons  with 
respect  to  this  alleged  misrepresentation  of  the  speeches  of  members, 
and  it  was  moved  that  certain  printers  should  be  brought  to  justice. 
The  debates  were  angry  and  prolonged,  and  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  printers  led  to  great  excitement  and  popular  tumult.  Constitu- 
tional history  records  the  final  result.  The  house  abandoned 
the  contest,  and  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  though 
continuing  to  be  technically  a  breach  of  privilege,  acquired  for  all 
time  practical  freedom  and  immunity. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  case  of  Wason  v.  Walter  ^  called 
forth  a  decision  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  that  it  was  expressly 
laid  down  that  newspapers  might  publish  a  full  and  fair  report  of 
parliamentary  debates  without  giving  rise  to  civil  liability  or 
criminal  proceedings,  even  if  the  report  included  defamatory 
matter.  The  decision  of  the  court  in  that  important  case  was 
delivered  by  Cockburn,  C.J.,  who  drew  a  distinction  between  the 

2  Law  Reports,  4  Q.B.  73 ;  19  Law  Times  Beports,  N.S.  409. 
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theory  of  the  obsolete  standing  orders  and  the  notorious  practice  of 
parHament  in  sanctioning  and  encouraging  the  pubhcation  of  its 
proceedings,  and  in  affording  facihties  to  those  who  report  them . 
'  Practically,  therefore,'  said  the  lord  chief  justice,  '  it  is  untrue 
to  say  that  the  publication  of  parliamentary  proceedings  is  pro- 
hibited by  parliament ;  ...  it  is  essential  to  the  working  of  our 
parliamentary  system  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  For 
the  present  purpose  we  must  treat  such  publications  as  in  every 
respect  lawful,  and  .  .  .  those  who  publish  them  will  be  free  from  legal 
responsibility  though  the  character  of  individuals,  incidentally,  be 
affected.' 

Such  was  the  final  result  of  the  long  and  fitful  struggle  between 
parliament  and  those  who  sought  to  serve  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.  In  the  present  day  we  take  it  all  for 
granted;  but  surely  something  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
pioneers  of  newspaper  reporting,  and  of  those  men  of  deeds  and 
daring  who  unflinchingly  supported  them  in  the  face  of  very  incon- 
venient consequences. 

It  is  enough  to  glance  at  the  customs  of  the  day  in  order  to 
see  in  what  a  remarkable  manner  the  newspaper  reporter  has  at 
last  obtained  not  only  public  but  also  official  recognition.  We 
know  how,  in  the  early  period  of  newspaper  history,  the  '  base  news- 
monger '  picked  up  coffee-house  gossip,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
sessions  house  of  the  Old  Bailey,  perhaps  obtained  admission  to 
the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  and  thus  gathered  materials  for  modest 
but  not  always  accurate  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some 
country  town  or  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such  were  the 
sources  from  which  the  great  body  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  learned 
almost  all  they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  times.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  not  only  country  towns  and  benches  of  rustic 
magistrates,  not  only  the  gentry  and  clergy,  but  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  expect  little  less  than  a  fresh  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  world  regularly  as  one  day  succeeds  another. 

The  newsmonger  has  become  a  necessary  minister  in  our  social 
and  political  system.  Judged  by  strict  law,  he  still  possesses  few,  if 
any,  privileges  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  every  subject  of  the  queen  ; 
yet  by  common  consent  he  is  allowed  a  special  footing  both  in  and 
out  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  Even  the  police  are  called  upon  to 
accord  him  special  recognition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
November  1887  Mr.  G.  Benet  Burleigh  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  ap- 
peared before  Mr.  Vaughan  at  the  Bow  Street  police  court,  charged 
'  with  being  an  idle,  loose,  and  disorderly  person,  and  causing  a 
crowd  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony.'  Mr. 
Poland  appeared  to  prosecute  for  the  Government,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  watched  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Journalists,  whose  presence  was  pointedly  welcomed  by  th  e 
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magistrate.  After  expressing  himself  in  terms  of  ample  apology 
for  the  unfounded  charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  the  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Poland  went  on  to  say :  '  An  unfortunate  mistake  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Burleigh  is  a  very  distinguished  man,  with  a 
brilliant  career,  and  to  many  of  the  police  officials  is  well  known  as 
a  ^  representative  of  the  Daily  Telegra2)h.  Unfortunately,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known,  as  he  well  might  expect  that  he 
would  be,  by  the  police  who  happened  to  be  on  duty  on  8  Nov. 
at  the  particular  spot  where  the  arrest  took  place.  It  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  that  a  newspaper  reporter,  who  is  bound  to  give  a 
full  and  fair  account  of  what  takes  place  at  any  meeting  he  is 
deputed  to  attend,  should  mix  with  the  people  in  order  to  hear  what 
is  said,  and  to  see  what  is  going  on.'  The  learned  counsel,  after 
again  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burleigh  when  in  Trafalgar 
Square  was  carrying  on  the  lawful  calling  of  a  newspaper  reporter, 
expressed  regTet  for  the  inconvenience  that  had  been  caused  him, 
and  once  more  apologised  on  behalf  of  '  the  public  authorities.'^ 

These  remarks,  made  by  a  most  experienced  advocate  and  dis- 
tinguished criminal  lawyer,  speaking  with  all  the  authority  of 
counsel  for  the  crown,  constitute  a  recognition  of  the  position  and 
privileges  of  the  modern  newspaper  reporter  which  must  render 
further  comment  quite  superfluous. 

The  abandonment  of  the  licensing  act,  followed  in  course  of 
time  by  the  tacit  sanction  of  parliamentary  reporting,  left  the 
press  still  very  far  from  free.  Newspapers  continued  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  terrors  of  the  law  of  libel.  Even  when  Scroggs  and 
Jeffreys  had  given  place  to  better  men  upon  the  judicial  bench, 
the  monstrosity  of  judge-made  libel  law  remained.  *  A  man  had 
better  make  his  son  a  tinker  than  a  printer  or  a  bookseller,'  said  one 
who  had  suffered  grievously  under  the  law  as  administered  not 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  '  The  laws  of  tin,'  he  added, 
'  we  can  understand ;  but  the  law  of  libel  is  unwritten,  uncertain, 
and  undefinable.  It  is  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow. 
No  man  can  tell  what  it  is.  It  is  sometimes  what  the  king  or  queen 
pleases,  sometimes  what  the  attorney-general  pleases.'  *  Bentham 
put  the  case  with  gi-eater  brevity,  and  no  less  truth,  when  he  said, 
*  Anything  which  any  man,  for  any  reason,  chooses  to  be  offended 
with  is  a  libel.' 

In  the  celebrated  prosecution  of  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall  for 
publishing  a  seditious  libel.  Lord  Mansfield  ruled  that  it  was  for 
the  crown,  through  the  government,  to  decide  whether  a  publication 
was  libellous,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  jury  began  and  ended 
with  finding  whether  the  accused  was  in  fact  responsible  for  the 

*  Vide  Jaicmalism,  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Journalists, 
December  1887. 

*  Fox  Bourne's  English  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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publication  of  the  book  or  paper  complained  of.  Lord  Camden 
afterwards  openly  declared  that  this  doctrine,  though  propounded 
by  the  lord  chief  justice,  was  not  the  law  of  England,  but  it  un- 
questionably prevailed  as  such  for  many  years.  The  scandal  and 
hardship  of  such  a  ruling  ultimately  became  so  great,  that  in 
December  1770  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Glyn — who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  Lord  Mayor  Crosby  when  he 
was  prosecuted  for  infringing  the  jDrivilege  of  parliament — moved 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall, 
particularly  in  cases  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries.  Fox  opposed  the  motion; 
Burke  supported  it.  Great  speeches  w^ere  made,  and  the  motion 
was  lost ;  ^  as  also  was  another,  having  the  same  object,  which  was 
brought  forward  only  a  few  months  later.  From  that  time  onward 
the  question  remained  in  abeyance  for  some  twenty  years,  and  libel 
prosecutions  during  tliat  period  were  abundant  and  successful. 

In  1778 — just  a  hundred  years  ago — Lord  Mansfield  vacated 
the  office  of  chief  justice.  His  lordship  had  characterised  Erskine's 
advocacy  of  freedom  as  puerile  rant  and  declamation  ;  but  Erskine's 
theories  were  destined  to  triumph  within  but  a  very  short  period. 
Eejected  by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  were  accepted  by  Lord  Kenyon, 
a  chief  justice  of  a  different  and  more  enlightened  type.  Pitt  and 
Fox  alike  admitted  the  force  of  the  reformer's  arguments,  and  it 
was  Fox  himself  who  in  1791  abandoned  his  previous  attitude, 
and  introduced  his  famous  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  libel.  Postponed 
for  a  time,  through  the  action  of  Lord  Thurlow,  it  was  brought 
forward  again  in  the  following  year,  and,  despite  renewed  opposi- 
tion, passed  into  law. 

The  passing  of  this  act  constituted  a  most  important  epoch  in 
newspaper  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  practical 
freedom  of  English  newspapers  dates  from  the  time  when  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  this  famous  measure  in  1792.  The  act  commences 
with  a  recital  that  '  doubts  have  arisen  whether  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  or  information  for  the  making  or  publishing  any  libel, 
where  an  issue  or  issues  are  joined  between  the  king  and  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants,  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  pleaded  it  be  com- 
petent to  the  jury  empanelled  to  trj'  the  same  to  give  their  verdict 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue ; '  and  it  goes  on  to  enact  that  '  the 
jury  may  give  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the 
whole  matter  put  in  issue,  and  shall  not  be  required  or  directed  by 
the  court  or  judge  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  merely  on  the  proof 
of  the  publication  by  such  defendant  or  defendants  of  the  pai)er 
charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  in  the  indict- 

*  Vide  Woodfall's  report  of  the  debate,  cited  in  a  note  to  the  preface  of  The  Letters 
of  Junius. 
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ment  or  information.'  Section  2  empowers  the  court  or  judge  in 
their  or  his  discretion  to  give  an  opinion  and  directions  to  the 
jury  in  the  matter  in  issue,  '  in  hke  manner  as  in  other  criminal 
cases.'  Section  3  preserves  tlie  right  of  the  jury  to  find  a  special 
verdict,  and  section  4  gives  the  defendant  the  right,  if  found  guilty, 
to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  in  such  manner  as  by  law  he  might 
have  done  before  the  passing  of  the  act. 

The  rules  of  law  thus  enacted  with  respect  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions had  already  been  adopted  and  are  still  followed  in  regard  also 
to  civil  actions  for  libel,  except  that,  occasionally,  the  publication  is 
so  clearly  not  a  libel  that  the  judge  refuses  to  let  the  question  go  to 
the  jury  at  all.  Where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  words  used  are 
harmless  or  defamatory,  the  jury  are  entitled  to  decide  what  mean- 
ing is  to  be  attributed  to  them  in  the  circumstances  disclosed  by 
the  evidence.  The  judge  tells  them  what  is  a  libel  according  to 
legal  interpretation ;  the  jury  say  whether  the  language  complained 
of  comes  within  the  judge's  definition,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  words  used  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  fairly  and  natu- 
rally belongs  to  them.  *  You,'  said  Fitzgerald  J.,"  '  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant.  The  judges  are 
here  to  give  any  help  they  can  ;  but  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  law 
and  fact,  and  on  them  rests  the  whole  responsibility.' 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  celebrated  measure  with  which 
Fox's  name  must  ever  be  associated,  though,  in  truth,  its  benefits 
are  more  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  consistent  and  persistent 
efforts  of  Erskine.  Those  efforts  should  not  be  forgotten,  though 
people  are  inclined  to  smile  when  they  recall  Lord  Thurlow's 
prophecy  of  the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  law  of  England, 
which,  he  assured  the  house  of  lords,  the  libel  act  would  bring  to 
pass. 

The  advantages  of  Fox's  libel  act  were  not  at  once  to  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  press.  Prosecutions  were,  for  a  time,  more  numerous 
than  ever.  The  act  did  not  avert  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  notable 
prosecution  of  Thomas  Paine  for  publishing  the  '  Eights  of  Man,' 
and  in  like  manner  the  attacks  of  tlie  court  and  the  government 
upon  many  newspapers  for  a  time  continued  to  be  successful.  In 
1795  Lord  Eldon  claimed  that  there  had  been  more  prosecutions 
for  libel  within  the  last  two  years  than  there  had  been  in  twenty 
years  before. 

At  length  criminal  prosecutions,  having  reached  full  tide,  gi'a- 
dually  slackened  and  ebbed,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
newspaper  proprietors  found  their  liberty  of  action  restricted 
not  so  much  by  the  criminal  law  as  by  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
stamp  duties.  The  newspaper  duty  had  been  raised  to  twopence, 
and  the  advertisement  tax  had  mounted  as  high  as  half  a  crown. 

«  R.  V.  Sullivan  (11  Cox  C.C.  52). 
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But  even  these  imposts  were  not  considered  adequate  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1804  the  duty  was  fixed  at  threepence-halfpenny,  and 
the  advertisement  tax  raised  to  three  shilHngs  and  sixpence.  No 
wonder  that  the  friends  of  freedom  were  not  yet  content.  '  Give 
me  but  the  liberty  of  the  press,'  said  Sheridan  in  a  memorable 
speech  in  1810,  '  and  I  will  give  the  minister  a  venal  house  of 
peers,  I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and  servile  house  of  commons,  I 
will  give  him  the  full  swing  of  the  patronage  of  office,  I  will  give 
him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial  influence,  I  will  give  him  all  the 
power  that  place  can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  submission  and 
overawe  resistance,  and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I 
will  go  to  meet  him  undismayed.'  Notwithstanding  the  various 
and  vexatious  taxes  of  those  times,  the  press  continued  to  increase 
in  power  and  boldness,  and  the  newsj)apers  to  multiply  in  numbers. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  sold  in  1760,  when  George  III 
began  to  reign,  was  9,464,790,  but  in  1811  the  numbers  were 
24,424,713.  In  1820  the  returns  of  stamps  showed  that  the 
numbers  had  mounted  to  29,387,843.  Thus  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion had  more  than  trebled  in  the  space  of  sixty  years.''  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  want  of  news,  or  of  safe  topics,  to  adopt  the 
example  set  by  the  Leicester  Journal,  whose  conductors,  in  1752, 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  reprinting  by  instalments  the  whole  of 
the  book  of  Genesis. 

In  1821  the  press  had  grown  bold  enough  to  judge  the  judges, 
and  criticise  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  whole  system  of 
judicature.  The  Morning  Chronicle  led  the  way  in  this  respect, 
and  other  papers  followed  suit,  publishing  with  impunity  comments 
and  criticisms  which  a  few  years  before  would  assuredly  have  drawn 
down  on  the  publisher  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law.  Not  that 
prosecutions  were  altogether  abandoned.  There  were  many  spas- 
modic attempts  to  enforce  the  law  with  the  old  familiar  harshness, 
attempts  which  drew  from  the  Examiner  in  1827  the  remark  that 
*  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  a  term  of  the  very  widest  range, 
including  as  it  does  everything  that  is  offensive  to  anybody.  The 
liberty  of  the  press,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  come  under  the 
mathematical  definition  of  a  point ;  it  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness.' 

From  the  year  1815  the  stamp  duty  had  been  fourpence,  subject, 
however,  to  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  for  each  copy  sold,  and 
besides  this  newspaper  proprietors  had  to  meet  the  advertisement 
tax  and  the  duty  on  paper.  Under  these  heads  the  'Times  alone  is 
said  to  have  paid  to  the  revenue  in  1828  the  sum  of  68,137L  7s.  lOcl. 
The  aggregate  amount  contributed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  The  Observer,  BelVs  Life  in  London,  and  The  Englishman 
in  the  same  year  was  53,5 19L  Os.  6^/. 

'  Vide  Fox  Bourne's  English  Nciospapers,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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It  is  said  that  Hetherington,  a  printer  who  started  a  cheap  daily 
pubhcation,  was  the  first  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  fuller  freedom  of 
the  press,  by  openly  setting  the  oppressive  stamp  act  at  defiance. 
He  lost  his  own  freedom  more  than  once  in  the  struggle  which 
followed,  and  many  others  had  to  undergo  a  similar  ordeal.  But  in 
1844  Hetherington  gained  an  unexpected  success.  He  was  arraigned 
in  the  court  of  exchequer  before  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  a  special  jury, 
and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  the  result.  His  acquittal,  though 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  at  that  time  inscribed 
in  the  statute  book,  appears  to  have  given  no  dissatisfaction  to  the 
distinguished  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial.  It  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  newspaper  readers.  The 
verdict  undoubtedly  was  a  grievous  wound  to  restrictive  legislation, 
but  by  no  means  a  final  stroke.  The  battle  between  the  newspapers 
and  the  stamp  act  continued  to  be  waged  with  more  or  less  viru- 
lence, and  the  press  again  was  destined  to  triumph,  though  not 
until  after  many  days.  In  1836  the  duty  was  lowered,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  this  was  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  revenue.  About  the  same  time,  too,  the  duty  on  paper  was 
reduced.  These,  how^ever,  were  only  accepted  as  instalments  of 
necessary  reform.  Petitions  were  still  presented  for  a  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  knowledge,  as  they  were  then  styled,  and  in  1850  a 
comprehensive  resolution  with  that  object  was  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  A  like  result  attended  a  similar  efibrt  in  1852.  But 
the  last  defeat  contained  the  elements  of  victory.  In  the  following 
year  the  tax  on  advertisements  was  abolished.  In  1855  further 
relief  was  granted  with  respect  to  the  stamp  duty.  In  1861  the 
paper  duty  was  absolutely  swept  away,  and  in  1870  the  impressed 
stamp  on  newspapers,  the  adoption  of  Vvliich  until  then  was  optional 
for  the  purpose  of  postage,  was  finally  dispensed  with. 

In  a  fiscal  sense  newspapers  at  last  were  free,  but  in  the  meantime 
many  and  great  changes  had  been  brought  about  in  matters  of  no 
less  importance.  In  1840  an  act  of  parliament  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9) 
had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  summary  protection  to 
persons  employed  in  publishing  parliamentary  papers.  This  act, 
though  merely  affording  a  safeguard  to  persons  employed  by  or 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  implied 
in  the  clearest  manner  a  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  making 
known  outside  much  that  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  But  in  1843  came  a  statute  of  far  wider  application 
and  value.  This  was  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  known  as  Lord  Camp- 
bell's act.  It  conferred  on  the  defendant  in  proceedings  for  a  libel 
contained  in  a  public  newspaper  the  right  to  plead  an  apology  in 
mitigation  of  damages,  or  to  show  that  the  libel  was  inserted  with- 
out actual  and  without  gross  negligence.     The  act  also  provided 
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that  in  criminal  proceedings  the  defendant  might  plead  the  truth  of 
the  matters  charged,  alleging  that  the  publication  was  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  act  also  contained  subsidiary  provisions,  giving  to 
the  defendant,  in  certain  events,  the  right  to  recover  costs  from  the 
person  who  had  unsuccessfully  set  the  law  in  motion  against  him. 

The  immense  stride  made  by  virtue  of  Lord  Campbell's  act  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  glance  at  the  law  of  earlier  times. 
Until  this  enactment  found  a  place  among  the  statutes  no  man 
could  plead  the  truth  of  a  libel  in  answer  to  an  information  or  in- 
dictment, although  it  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  civil  proceedings. 
The  doctrine  embodied  in  the  phrase,  *  The  greater  the  truth,  the 
greater  the  libel,'  therefore,  ceased  to  be  applicable  in  prosecutions 
for  defamation  on  24  Aug.  1843.  But,  valuable  as  was  Lord 
Campbell's  libel  act,  it  still  left  something  to  be  desired  for  the  com- 
plete protection  of  newspapers,  and  it  seems  strange  that  many 
years  should  have  passed  before  marked  attention  was  called  to  the 
question  raised  in  Eegina  v.  Carden.®  In  that  case  it  was  decided 
that  the  truth  of  the  libel  of  which  the  defendant  was  accused  under 
sect.  5  of  Lord  Campbell's  act  could  not  be  inquired  into  by  the 
magistrate,  with  the  implied  further  consequence  that  questions 
having  that  tendency  could  not  be  put  to  the  prosecutor  in  cross- 
examination  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  even  though  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  credibility. 

This  defect  in  the  law  was  remedied  as  regards  the  proprietor, 
publisher,  author,  and  printer  of  a  newspaper  by  section  4  of  the 
Newspaper  Libel  and  Kegistration  Act  1881,  which  also  conferred 
on  a  magistrate  or  justices  the  power,  in  certain  events,  to  deal 
summarily  with  a  newspaper  libel.  Another  important  step  was 
taken  by  forbidding  any  such  prosecution  without  the  written  ^fiat 
of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  in  England,  or  her  majesty's 
attorney-general  in  Ireland,  being  first  obtained. 

By  section  2  something  was  done  towards  protecting  newspaper 
reports  of  public  meetings,  subject,  however,  to  certain  '  ifs  '  which 
have  greatly  detracted  from  the  practical  value  of  the  section.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  and  other  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  to  remove  these  inconvenient  qualifica- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  amend  the  law  as  regards  newspaper 
hberty  in  other  respects  in  which  it  has  been  shown  by  experience 
to  be  faulty. 

The  bill  with  which  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Mr.  Lawson,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  Sir  Albert  EolUt  have 
associated  their  names  was  the  result  of  a  special  conference  of 
the  London  and  provincial  press  held  on  March  9,  1887.  It  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  on  that  occasion,  and  large  and 

*  Law  Reports,  5  Q.B.D.  6,  7 ;  41  Laiu  Times  Reports,  504. 
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influential  support  was  soon  given  to  the  proposed  measure.  Shelved 
in  1886,  it  was  reintroduced  during  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
and,  although  the  bill  is  at  present  blocked,  some  at  least  of  its 
provisions  may  be  expected  to  pass  into  law  at  no  distant  date. 
Speculative  libel  actions  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  the 
result  of  inquiries  shows  that  the  law  as  it  was  left  by  the  act  of 
1881  offers  direct  incitement  to  unscrupulous  and  needy  adventurers 
to  commence  frivolous  actions  against  respectably  conducted  journals 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  extorting  blackmail.  The  supporters  of 
the  bill  propose  to  extend  absolute  privilege  to  fair  and  accurate 
reports  of  all  meetings  which,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  right  and 
fitting  that  a  newspaper  should  place  before  its  readers,  and  to 
repeal  the  condition  that  the  publication  shall  be,  strictly  speaking, 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  bill  contains  various  subsidiary  pro- 
visions, which,  if  accepted  by  the  legislature,  will  confer  considerable 
relief  on  newspaper  proprietors  and  journalists. 

But  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick's  bill  leaves  unchecked  an  adverse 
development  of  the  law  which  is  attributable  to  the  jurisdiction 
now  exercised  by  the  chancery  judges  in  cases  of  libel.  A  claim  is 
made  to  a  novel  and,  as  it  is  submitted,  dangerous  power.  In  the 
case  of  The  Prudential  Assurance  Co.  v.  Knott,^  Lord  Cairns,  L.C., 
referring  to  the  statements  in  a  pamphlet  alleged  to  be  libellous, 
said :  '  If  they  do  not  amount  to  a  libel,  and  are  therefore  innocuous 
and  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  a  court  of  common  law,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  court  of  chancery  could 
possibly  interfere  as  a  censor  morum  or  critic  to  restrain  the  pub- 
lication of  statements  or  expressions  which  would  be  held  justifi- 
able in  a  court  of  common  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
comments  do  amount  to  a  libel,  then,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
it  is  clearly  settled  that  the  court  of  chancery  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  restrain  the  publication  merely  because  it  is  a  libel.  .  .  .  Not 
merely  is  there  no  authority  for  this  application,  but  the  books 
afford  repeated  instances  of  the  refusal  to  exercise  jurisdiction.' 
Both  James,  L.J.,  and  MelHsh,  L.J.,  emphatically  concurred  in 
the  judgment  from  which  the  foregoing  is  a  brief  extract. 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  down  merely  reaffirmed  what  had  long 
been  recognised  as  a  rule  of  law.  Lord  Langdale,  M.E.,  in  an  old 
case  ^°  declared  that  a  court  of  equity  would  not  restrain  by  injunc- 
tion the  publication  of  a  libel ;  and  in  another  case  '^  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  expressed  the  positive  opinion  that  any  such  interference 
with  the  Hberty  of  the  press  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  principle 
of  English  law.  Nevertheless  the  jurisdiction  thus  disclaimed  in 
the  past  is  now  unhesitatingly  asserted.      It  was  stated   by  Sir 

•  Laio  Reports,  10  Ch.  142 ;  31  Law  Times  Reports,  886. 
>•  Clark  V.  Freeman  (17  L.  J.  Ch.  142). 
»  Fleming  v.  Norton  (1  H.L.C.  363). 
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George  Jessel,  M.E.,'^  that  the  common  law  judges  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  power  recently  exercised  in  the  chancery  division.  But 
if  so,  it  may  be  pointed  out  with  all  respect  that  the  authority  was 
systematically  ignored  as  regards  interlocutory  proceedings  even  if 
it  was  understood  to  exist.  The  main  support  of  the  new  jurisdic- 
tion is,  however,  to  be  found  in  sect.  25,  subsect.  8  of  the  judica- 
ture act  1873,  which  declares  that  an  injunction  may  be  granted 
*  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  be  just  or 
convenient.'  In  their  full  sense  such  words  as  these  are  wide 
enough  for  anything ;  but  none  the  less  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  when  enacted  there  was  any  thought  of  the  purpose  to  which 
the  section  has  now  repeatedly  been  applied. 

If,  however,  the  judicature  act  did  give  these  increased  powers 
to  the  courts,  then,  in  the  words  of  Thesiger,  L.J.,  '  in  the  matter 
of  injunctions  it  has  done  nothing  to  alter  the  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down '  in  a  long  course  of  decided  cases.  Not- 
withstanding this  view  of  the  question,  instances  are  rapidly  accu- 
mulating to  show  that  judges  of  the  chancery  division  and  members 
of  the  court  of  appeal  explicitly  claim,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion,  to  restrain  the  publication  of  alleged  libels  before  they 
have  reached  the  point  of  trial  by  jury. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  passing  of  Fox's  act  no  common  law 
judge  has  shown  himself  anxious  to  interfere  with  or  anticipate  the 
recognised  functions  of  the  jury ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
although  that  act  deals  only  with  criminal  cases,  it  introduced  into 
them  a  principle  which  had  already  found  acceptance  in  regard  to 
civil  actions  for  defamation  of  character. 

But  in  the  chancery  division  the  new  practice  has  grown  and  is 
growing.  "While,  then,  we  may  note  the  growth  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  some  directions,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal 
law,  it  is  needful  to  appreciate  the  retrograde  movement  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  Law,  always  on  the  move,  has  in  this 
instance  made  a  marked  encroachment  on  newspaper  liberty  and 
the  invaluable  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Douglas  M.  Ford. 

'*  In  Quaartz  Hill  Company  v.  Beall  {Law  Reports,  (20  CD.  501). 
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The  Political  Theory  of  the  Httguenots 

WOEKS  of  polemical  political  philosophy  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  those  which  make  revolution  and  those  which  revolution 
makes.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  former  are  extremely 
rare,  for  the  essential  requisites  are  difficult  to  find  in  combmation. 
The  creative  conception  may  be  there,  and  the  material  may  be  in 
a  fitting  state  for  manipulation.  But  that  which  is  most  frequently 
found  wanting  is  the  restraint  which  keeps  the  creative  mind  in  due 
subordination  to  the  capabilities  of  its  material.  Thought  is  apt  to 
run  too  far  ahead  of  the  possibilities  of  action,  to  range  beyond 
polemics  into  prophecy.  Few  as  are  the  works  which  have  been 
commonly  admitted  into  this  class,  their  number  has  probably  been 
exaggerated.  It  is  natural  and  easy  for  men  of  letters,  writing  after 
the  event,  to  overrate  the  prowess  of  their  literary  predecessors,  to 
exaggerate  the  intellectual  element  in  revolution,  to  see  cause  where 
there  was  only  co-ordinate  effect,  to  credit  with  the  creation  of  ideas 
those  who  were  but  their  exhibitors  or  colporteurs.  In  the  future, 
such  instances  of  the  precedence  of  pure  intellect  in  revolution  may 
possibly  be  less  uncommon,  at  all  events  the  press  will  make  men 
think  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  every  revolution  contributes 
its  quota  to  the  history  of  political  thought.  Such  contributions, 
are,  however,  of  more  than  one  kind,  and  the  distinction  is  not 
unimportant.  Either  it  may  be  that,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  at 
the  close  of  an  epoch  of  change  the  practical  issues  will  shape  them- 
selves into  a  philosophical  system ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  victorious 
but  the  vanquished  order  of  ideas  which  may  thus  be  crystaUised. 
Or  else  it  is  that  men  engaged  in  action  for  practical  or  perhaps 
personal  ends  look  around  for  a  philosophical  programme  or  an 
intellectual  justification  which  may  satisfy  themselves  or  others. 

CIt  is  to  this  latter  section  that  the  political  thought  engendered 
by  the  French  wars  of  religion  distinctly  belongs.     It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  so  great  a  political  and  social  upheaval  has  been  pre- 
faced by  so  few  premonitory  symptoms  within  the  area  of  thought. 
pThis  is,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
I  other  issues  besides  political  and  social  were  at  stake,  and  were, 
*-.  indeed  more  prominent  to  the  outward  view.     It  was  through  the 


I. 
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rmedium  of  the  religious  revival,  and  in  a  theological  form,  that  the 

Linarticulate  social  discontent  found  its  utterance.  Thought,  there- 
fore, was  turned  into  religious  channels,  and  even  where  there  was 
a  political  element  in  its  composition  it  was  overlaid  by  strong 
biblical  colouring.  It  is  true  that  the  study  of  the  bible  itself  led 
necessarily  to  the  formularisation  of  political  conceptions  ;  but,  the 
bible  being  unable  to  supply  a  complete  political  system  appHcable 
to  modern  life,  these  conceptions  tended  to  take  extreme  forms. 
Either  they  were  caught  up  by  the  proletariate  and  translated  at 
once  into  action  with  all  the  rigid  logic  of  ignorance  and  suffering, 

I'or  they  led  more  thinking  men  into  a  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
The  latter  has,  indeed,  a  political  basis,  but  is  unlikely  to  trouble 
itself  with  the  elaboration  of  a  political  theory  which  is  necessarily 
the  task  either  of  government  or  of  opposition.     On  the  other  hand 

*  the  socialist  outbreaks  with  which  the  reformation  period  in  Germany 
^opened,  and  which  characterised,  though  far  less  universally,  the 

fearly  rising  of  the  Huguenots,  served  to  check  the  development  of 
isteady  political  thought  on  liberal  lines,  which  was  the  possession 

/of  the  middle  or  upper  middle  classes.  Consequently  Germany  in 
the  first  quarter-century  of  its  religious  struggle  was  singularly 
unproductive  of  political  theory ;  and  the  same  was  for  some  time 
true  of  France.  The  one  great  group  of  exceptions  is,  indeed,  not 
unimportant — ultimately,  indeed,  all-important.  The  relation  of 
church  to  state  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  discussion  from 
the  first,  but  it  was  discussed  generally  within  narrow  theological 
lines,  and  as  a  doctrinal  rather  than  as  a  political  question. 

There  were  other  reasons  of  a  more  general  character  for  the 
stagnation  of  political  thought.  To  this,  at  all  events,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries  had  not  been  stimulating.  The  great  theoretical 
questions  which  had  agitated  the  fourteenth  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  been  settled  by  practical 
compromises.  These  questions  had  been  eminently  theoretical  and 
essentially  European,  The  original  discussion  on  the  limits  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power  had  widened  into  debate  on  the  origin  and 
sanctions  of  government,  on  the  respective  claims  of  universal 
monarchy  and  nationality.  Such  subjects  readily  adapted  them- 
selves to  literary  treatment.  This  was  not  so  much  the  case  with 
the  problems  of  the  succeeding  century — the  consolidation  of  nation- 
alities and  the  centralisation  of  government.  The  character  of  the  "7 
power  of  the  new  monarchy  was  as  practical  as  was  that  of  the  old  j 
nobility  which  it  had  been  gradually  replacing.  In  so  far  as  the 
former  had  a  theoretical  basis  at  all,  it  rested  on  authority  or  Eoman 
law.  Moreover,  the  current  of  thought  would  naturally  be  the 
product,  not  of  the  collision  between  the  force  of  the  present  and 
that  of  the  expiring  past,  but  of  its  first  contact  with  the  forces  of 
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the  future.  In  England  under  the  Tudor  monarchy  it  was  not 
long  before  popular  forces  were  set  in  motion,  and,  therefore,  symp- 
toms of  the  new  growth  of  political  thought  soon  manifest  them- 
selves. More  complicated  is  the  case  of  Germany.  Here,  indeed, 
theory  did  continue  to  gather  round  the  office  of  the  emperor,  be- 
cause it  was  of  an  eminently  non-practical  character,  but,  as  under 
Maximilian  and  Charles  V  it  began  to  assume  a  practical  shape, 
theoretical  discussion  on  its  nature  died  away.  The  more  impor- 
tant form,  however,  which  monarchy  was  assuming  in  Germany 
was  that  of  the  territorial  prince.  This  was  essentially  (Ze/c/e^o,  and 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  theoretical  justification.  Nevertheless  in 
Germany  the  new  popular  forces  were  more  actively  at  work  than 
in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  rather  to  the 
lack  of  literary  form  than  to  the  absence  of  political  thought  that 
no  great  work  was  there  engendered.  Italy  must  be  regarded  as 
being  hors  de  lig-ne,  as  she  stood  on  an  entirely  different  intellectual 
level.  The  power  of  the  monarchy  was,  it  is  true,  more  practical 
there  than  elsewhere,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  brought  into 
constant  contact  with  other  forms  and  other  forces,  and  that  within 
very  limited  areas.  Machiavelli's  works  may  be  said  to  comprise  a 
summing  up  of  the  conflict  of  these  forces  in  the  past.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  '  Principe '  owes  its  great  importance, 
not  to  its  immediate  effect,  but  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  it  on 
the  revival  of  political  theory. 

In  France,  at  all  events,  circumstances  had  been  most  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  development  of  theory.  The  encroachments  of  the 
monarchy  had  been  gradual  and  practical,  and,  moreover,  the 
energies  of  the  nation  had  been  concentrated  on  foreign  M^ars.  To 
the  dearth  of  political  thought  the  '  Contre  Un  '  of  La  Boetie  is  only 
an  exception  in  appearance.  It  was,  indeed,  long  after  his  death 
published  and  freely  used  with  a  view  of  rousing  resistance  to  the 
monarchy.  But  it  was  written  with  no  such  object ;  for  the  existing 
order  it  had  nothing  but  panegyric.  It  is,  indeed,  little  more  than 
an  academic  exercise  inspired  by  a  study  of  the  classics,  and  its 
value  consists  chiefly  in  its  literary  excellence.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  to  contain  a  philosophic  basis  of  government  or  of  resistance  ; 
at  all  events  the  principles  which  it  enounces  are  followed  to  no 
definite  conclusions.  ^ 

Far  greater  weight  might  justly  be  attributed  to  the  political 
aspect  of  the  writings  of  Eabelais.     Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had 

I  any  influence  on  the  coming  struggle.  That  this  was  so  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  association  of  political  grievance  with  the  spirit  of 
Calvinism.  But  for  this  it  is  conceivable  that  Rabelais  might  have 
held  a  place  among  the  thinkers  who  have  begotten  revolution. 

It  was  only  in   the  general   dislocation   and   desceuvrement  of  "? 
society  that  followed  the  cessation  of  the  foreign  wars  that  the 
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^French  began  to  realise  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  their 
Vgovernmental  system  laid  upon  them.  At  this  moment  also  the 
religious  question  naturally  began  to  become  acute.  If  reform  had 
been  confined  to  the  higher  nobility  or  to  the  proletariate,  its 
political  effects  would  probably  not  have  been  great,  or  at  all  events 
permanent.  But  it  took  strong  root  in  the  classes  which  were  be^ 
coming  conscious  that  they  had  a  constitutional  career  before  them,' 
whose  material  interests  were  injuriously  affected  by  a  monarch}^ 
that  was  at  once  oppressive  and  disorderly,  and  which,  though! 
naturally  silent,  had  the  latent  capacity  of  speech.  It  is  true  tha^ 
these  classes  were  much  divided  in  the  struggle  that  ensued.  Quite' 
apart  from  influences  of  one  or  other  religion  on  individuals  or 
localities,  it  was  natural  that  part  of  the  gentry  and  part  of  the 
professional  and  bureaucratic  classes  should  cling  to  the  court,  and 
,that  the  bourgeoisie  should  hesitate  between  the  crown  and  the 
'great  nobles  who  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  reform. 

<_  Until,  however,  the  religious  revival  gave  a  voice  to  the  dumb 
discontent,  social  or  political,  first  in  the  Huguenot  rising  and  after- 
wards in  the  outbreak  of  the  league,  there  was  little  to  show  the 
real  force  of  the  opposition  to  the  established  order.  The  French 
press  had  been  working  in  the  full  consciousness  of  its  young  powers  ; 
but  what  leisure  it  could  spare  from  classical  learning  it  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  doctrine,  neither  of  which,  indeed,  was  without 
influence  on  the  political  products  of  the  future.  Even  when  the 
struggle  began  it  w^as  not  at  once  that  the  philosopher  joined  in  the 
fray.  Political  manifestoes  and  military  memoirs  there  are  in  plenty, 
but  no  political  philosophy.  Few  men  had  realised  that  the  wars 
of  religion  contained  the  germs  of  revolution.  The  Huguenot  leaders 
sought  to  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  arms 
against  the  crown,  that  they  were  fighting  against  principles  and 
not  persons.  From  the  pulpit,  indeed,  the  real  issues  were  occa- 
sionally thundered  out,  but  the  nobility,  who  were  as  yet  the  promi- 
nent element  in  the  party,  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  preacher. 
The  monarchy  were  still  only  apparently  at  strife  with  the  forces  of 
the  past.y 

It  was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  that  produced  the  great 
change  not  only  in  the  political  but  in  the  philosophical  aspect  of 
the  conflict.  However  successful  catholic  writers  may  have  been  in 
their  attempt  to  minimise  the  number  of  the  victims,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  a  shock  which  shook  France  to  its  foundations. 
Social  gases  hitherto  cooped  up  found  vent,  and  new  forces 
were  brought  into  activity.     The  reaction  against  absolutism  now 

t found  free  expression.  j(t  The  Huguenot  party,  profoundly  altered  in7 
its  component  elements,  began  to  cast  about  for  a  permanent  basis  i 
of  resistance,  for  a  philosophical  justification  of  rebellion.)!   Mere 
precedent,  which  had  sufficed  for  pohtical  manifesto,  was  now  in- 
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adequate  ;  a  conscious  philosophical  system  was  required.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  at  persons  rather  than  principles,  at  ministers  rather 
than  monarchy,  that  literary  attacks  had  been  directed.  Now 
there  is  advance  through  pasquinade  and  pamphlet  to  philosophy. 
Political  thought,  indeed,  took  an  epidemic  form,  and  the  agency  of 
the  press  spread  contagion  wider  and  faster  than  had  previously 
been  possible. 

The  war  which  immediately  followed  the  massacre  was  the  life- 
and-death  struggle  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  losses  inflicted 
on  the  Huguenot  nobility  gave  a  greatly  increased  importance  to 
the  ecclesiastical  element  in  the  councils  of  their  party.  Yet  the 
influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  the  literature  of  this  period  is  not 
so  marked  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively in  Calvinistic  leading-strings,  indeed  the  secular  element  may 
almost  be  said  to  predominate  over  the  ecclesiastical.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  very  shortly  after  the  massacre  a  section  of 
catholic  malcontents  broke  away  from  the  crown,  whose  friendship 
it  was  important  to  propitiate.  Moreover,  the  political  literature 
apparently  emanated  chiefly  from  a  group  of  diplomatic  agents, 
who,  however  genuine  their  religious  convictions,  regarded  the  in- 
convenient intermeddling  of  the  ministers  with  no  great  favour.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  the  party  of  rebellion  not  only  elabo- 
rated a  theory  for  themselves,  but  also  fastened  one  on  to  their 
opponents.  The  theory  of  absolutism  had,  as  they  urged,  been 
formulated  by  Machiavelli  and  had  been  brought  into  practical  ap- 
plication by  the  crown  through  the  agency  of  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
The  '  Principe,'  therefore,  was  the  point  at  which  the  attacks  of 
the  advocates  of  limited  Bl*anco-Gallic  monarchy  were  expressly  or  by 
implication  directed.^  XThe  party  of  rebellion  employed  the  reverse 
order  to  that  attributed  by  it  to  the  crown.  The  practical  resist- 
ance was  followed,  not  preceded,  by  the  formulation  of  the  theory. 
The  supreme  importance  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  to 
the  literary  history  of  the  wars  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  important  works  of  genuine  Huguenot  parentage  are  written 
within  seven  years  of  the  event.  Within  this  period  fall  the 
'  Franco-Gallia,'   the    'Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos,'  the    'Keveille- 

*  An  early  edition  of  the  Vindicics  has  a  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Principe  ' 
printed  as  an  appendix.  But  the  most  elaborate  and  methodical  of  the  works  written 
against  Machiavelli  is  the  Discours  sur  le  moyen  de  Men  gouvemer  et  maintenir  en 
bonne  paix  un  royaume,  contre  Nicolas  Machiavel,  ascribed  to  Gentillet.  The  author 
states  and  refutes  the  maxims  of  the  '  Principe '  one  by  one.  The  Latin  edition  of 
1577  ascribes  the  happiness  of  England  to  its  immunity  from  Machiavellism :  Vos 
vero  6  quam  foriunatos  cum  tali  Begina,  turn  quod  pestilens  MacJiiavelUccz  doctrines 
afflatus  in  Angliam  non  penetravit.  The  Dedication  to  Francis  Hastings  and  Edward 
Bacon  is  a  diatribe  against  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  French  edition  of  1576  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  duke  of  Alencjon,  and  the  personal  attacks  on  the  queen-mother  are 
therefore  absent,  but  the  dedicatory  address  is  an  adaptation  of  Machiavelli's  Ex- 
hortation for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  XIII.  0 
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Matin,'  the  '  Tocsain,'  the  '  France-Turquie,'  or  '  Anti-Machiavel,' 
Gentillet's  *  Discours  sur  le  moyen  de  bien  gouverner  et  maintenir  en 
bonne  paix  un  royaume,  contre  Nicolas  Machiavel,'  'Le  Politique,' 
4*  Du  droit  des  magistrats  sur  leurs  subjets.' 

At    the   close   of    this   short   period   of    literary   activity   the 
Huguenots  and  the  United  Catholics  of  the  south  of  France  had 
secured  a  working  autonomy,  and  in  the  straggling  conflicts  that 
-,  ^<      ensued   personal   and  factious   motives  were  predominant.     Con- 
i*^,/^xt       sequently  it  is  only  withjhe  outbreak  jif  the  league,  that  there  is 
a  fresh  revival  of  political  thought.     It  is  the  catholic  democracy 
which   is    now    seeking   its    philosophical  justification,    and    tiie 
Huguenots    swing    back    to   the    doctrine    of    strict    succession. 
Thus  not  only  can  the  effects  of  the  general  upheaval  of  the  wars 
of  religion  be  traced  in  the  history  of  thought,  but  the  results  of 
each  distinct  seismic  wave.     It  is  thus  that  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Huguenot  or  catholic  philosophical  attitude  is  to  be  accounted 
for.     Political  thought  was  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.     The 
practical  issues  were  determined  by  religious  passion,  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  social  forces  of  the  past  or  the  germination  of  those  of 
the  future.     But  it  was  an  age  of  apologies,  and  each  passion  had        - 
to   find  its  justification,   and  each  social  force   its   raison   d'etre.  / 
Hence  the  political  philosopher  is  from   the  first  a  pamphleteer, 
however  abstract  the  principles  which  he  enounces,  and  however 
colourless  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.     This  is  true 
even  of  the  '  Eespublica '  of  Jiodin,  which  is  in  form  a  comparative 
grammar   of  previous   political   thought  and   institutions,  but   in 
substance  a  panegyric  of  French  catholic  monarchy,  of  absolutism 
in  government,  and  authority  in  religion.     It  is  perhaps  least  true 
in  substance  of  the  philosophical  interludes   in   the   memoirs   of 
Tavannes,  which  look  rather  to  the  future  than  the  past,  and  point 
onwards  through  the  Fronde  to  the  revolution.     But  the  soured 
democratic  philosopher  noble  should  perhaps  be  placed  in  another 
category,  for  he  wrote  when  intellectual  depression  had  succeeded 
to   the   feverish  excitement  of  the   wars,  and   melancholy  is   the 
mother  of  prophecy. 

Conspicuous  among  the  political  writings  of  the  short  period  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  are  the  '  Franco-Gallia '  of  Hotman, 
and  the  '  Vindicise  contra  Tyrannos'  of  somewhat  uncertain  author- 
ship,^     They,  were  both  directly  inspired  by  the  massacre  of  St. 

^  Since  Bayle's  dissertation  on  the  authorship  of  the  Vindicim  contra  Tyrannos, 
it  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Hubert  Languet,  and  will  always  be  found  catalogued 
under  his  name.  Herr  Max  Lossen,  however,  has  recently  renewed  his  attacks  upon  this 
theory  {Sitzungsberichte  der  philosophisch-philologischen  und  historischen  Classe 
der  k.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissenscliaften  zu  Miinchen.  1887).  He  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  authorship  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay.  The  question  should  at  least  not  be 
regarded  as  settled  in  favour  of  Languet.  The  advocates  of  Bayle's  theory  believe  the 
book  to  have  been  edited  and  published  by  Du  Plessis-Mornay  after  Languet's  death, 
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Bartholomew.  The  author  of  the  one,  and  probably  that  of  the 
other,  had  difficulty  in  saving  their  lives.*-^hey  both  wrote  when 
the  subject  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  and  both  works  are  there- 
fore, to  some  extent,  ^^-ref^  ^  ^^'^''Oih'^tance  "^^t  while  other  con- 
temporary pamphlets  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  religion,  these  two  books  deserve  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  political  philosophy.  Pointing  to  the  same 
conclusions,  to  the  right  of  resistance  to  authority  when  wrongfully 
exercised,  and  using,  in  a  large  degree,  the  same  historical  material, 
they  are  radically  distinct  in  method v/There  is  this  curious  contrast, 
that,  while  the  method  of  Hotman,  the  distinguished  legist,  is 
eminently  historical^  that  of  the  one  of  two  diplomats  who  wrote 
the  '  Vindicise  '  is  essentially  philosophical.  While  the  pointed  per- 
sonal applications  of  its  principles  tend  to  detract  from  the  latter 
as  a  work  of  political  philosophy,  it  is  the  political  aim  of  Hotman' s 
book  which  lifts  it  out  of  the  range  of  historical  antiquarianism  and 
gives  it  its  philosophical  value.  The  interest  of  the  '  Franco-Gallia ' 
consists  in  the  rigid  application  of  the  inductive  bii^torip.g.l  method, 

that  of  the  '  Vindiciae  '  in  it«  sfa.f.pmftnf.  nf  jVip  f>iPr.ry  nf  pn]^t.r^,pf.  fygT^ 

which  all  government  is  derived.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
authors  deserve  a  somewhat  detailed  examination,  and  in  close 
connexion  with  each  other.  Pages  of  illustrations  from  the  '  Vindiciae ' 
are  almost  identical  with  those  to  be  found  in  the  '  Franco-Gallia.' 
But  a  close  inspection  will  show  that  they  are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  latter.  Here  they  are  really  the  premisses  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawn,  while  in  the  '  Vindicise  '  they  are  merely 
illustrative  conclusions  drawn  from  the  same  j)remisses  from  which 
the  author  derives  his  own.  His  theory  would  be  equally  complete 
without  them. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Hotman's  literary  work  are 
distinctly  of  Teutonic  rather  than  Eomanic  type.  They  are  patient 
researches  amounting  to  pedantry,  conservatism,  appeal  to  precedent 
rather  than  to  principle.  His  sympathies  all  point  in  the  same 
direction.  His  book  is  dedicated  to  the  elector  palatine  ;  he  holds 
up  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire  for  admiration.  In  other 
works  he  points  out  the  overwhelming  predominB,nce  of  Teutonic 
custom  in  French  law  ;  it  pleases  him  to  show  that  even  in  the 
French  language  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  German  element. 

and  that  it  was  ante-dated  to  1579,  the  real  date  of  publication  being  1581.  Herr 
Lossen  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  edited  by  Villiers,  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
a  notorious  stylist,  and  that  the  date  ascribed  to  it  is  correct.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  alleged  place  of  publication,  Edinburgh,  is  a  blind.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
bulk  of  the  book  was  written  shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  probably 
in  1574,  before  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  preface,  which  purports  to  be 
by  a  different  hand,  is  dated  1  Jan.  1577,  Solothurn ;  but  on  this  point  there  appears 
to  be  no  certainty.  The  question  is,  no  doubt,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Languet 
was,  in  a  manner,  the  literary  godfather  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay. 

c  2 
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But,  above  all,  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument  of  the  *  Franco-Gallia ' 
is  to  prove  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Gallic  and  Teutonic 
political  systems,  and  to  eliminate  the  Eomanic  factor  in  the 
national  hfe.  This  predilection  for  things  German  was  made  a 
charge  against  him  by  his  adversaries.  It  is  an  object  for  the 
satire  of  Matharellus  (Masson).  He  speaks  contemptuously  of 
Hotman,  qui  nos  etiam  Germanos  faceret  si  posset,  and  twits  him 
with  his  bad  taste  in  admiring  the  German  language  :  ejus  enim 
gentis  euphonia  delectatur.  But  Hotman  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
preference,  and  replied  to  the  former  criticism.  At  idem  (Hotomanus),. 
si  posset,  levitatem  Gallicam  cum  moderatione  Germanica  lihenter 
temperaret ;  and  again :  Midti  respondent  tihi  quod  esset  multo  utilius 
toti  regno  Gallice  fieri  Germano-gallos  quam  Italo-gallos,  ut  nunc  sunt 
quamplurimi.     This  sentiment  is  the  key  to  the  *  Franco-Gallia.' 

The  French  nation,  as  the  author  holds,  is  the  result  of  a  fusion 
of  the  Gallic  and  Frankish  elements.  The  political  system  of  the 
Franks,  which  he  proves  to  be  indubitably  Teutonic,  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation, a  revival,  of  that  of  the  Gauls.  The  Eoman  system  ran 
counter  to  the  national  system ;  the  Eoman  rule  in  Gaul  was  an 
interruption  of  national  life.  The  function  of  the  Franks  was  to 
liberate  the  Gauls  from  the  domination  of  the  Eomans.  The  first 
Frankish  settlers  were  invited  by  the  Gauls  ;  by  the  native  subject 
population  they  were  regarded  not  as  conquerors  but  as  allies.. 
The  accession  of  Childeric  marked  the  fusion  of  the  two  races ;  his 
election  was  the  act  of  both.  The  essence  of  the  system  which 
resulted  from  this  fusion  was  the  responsible  elective  magistracy. 
This  was  indigenous  on  both  Gallic  and  Frankish  soil.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Gallic  states  were  ruled  by  one  magistrate,  and 
others  by  several ;  but  this  is  a  difference  of  detail.  Whether  in 
the  single  states  or  in  the  great  national  councils  the  essential 
feature  was  the  election  of  the  ruler.  On  this  depend  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  limited  monarchy  of  the  united  nations,  a 
form  still  existing  among  other  Teutonic  races.  Q.i  has  none  of  the 
three  criteria  of  tyranny,  for  the  people  is  not  ruled  against  its  will, 
there  is  no  foreign  bodyguard,  the  government  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  people  and  not  for  that  of  the  ruler.^  It  thus  reversed  the 
characteristics  of  the  Eoman  domination,  under  which  the  country 
had  been  administered  by  magistrates  in  whose  election  it  had  no 
part,  had  been  held  down  by  a  foreign  garrison,  had  been  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  its  masters. 

From  the  elective  principle  it  results  that  the  sovereign  power 
is  not  in  reality  the  king,  but  the  publicum  consilium,  afterwards 
named  the  Three  Estates.  Its  title  is  the  principle.  Quod  omnes 
tangit  debet  ah  omnibus  approbari  ;  its  method  is  the  maxim.  Solus 
popidi  suprema  lex.  The  functions  of  this  council  are  co-extensive 
with  the  interests  of  the  people.     It  creates  and  deposes  the  king,, 
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it  declares  peace  or  war.  Legislation  and  jurisdiction  are  in  its 
hands.  It  appoints  to  the  higher  offices  of  state  ;  it  determines  the 
appanages  and  dowers  of  members  of  the  royal  house.  No  power 
within  or  without  the  realm  is  its  superior.  No,  not  the  pope ; 
for  Zacharias  did  but  advise  the  election  of  Pippin  ;  he  approved 
the  election,  but  could  not  elect. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  king  is  ^n  official— ajninister.  He 
exists  for  the  nation,  not  it  for  him.  The  kmg^dom  can  be  conceived 
as  apart  from  the  king,  not  he  from  it.  The  king  is  mortal,  the 
kingdom  immortal.  He  may  lose  his  senses,  the  kingdom  cannot 
err.  Though  he  be  a  prisoner,  the  kingdom  is  no  captive.  The 
king's  true  place  is  at  the  head  of  his  council.  Of  the  two  functions 
of  Teutonic  monarchy — the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  host — the  former  is  the  higher.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
old  royal  seals  which  show,  not  a  warrior  on  a  war-horse  or  in  a 
chariot,  but  a  judge  who  sits  togatus  et  coronatus,  on  his  throne, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  staff  of  majesty,  and  in  the  other  the  staff 
of  justice.  Then,  and  then  only,  should  the  term  Majestas  regia  be 
applied,  whereas  now  it  has  become  the  vulgar  form  of  address 
whether  the  king  be  playing  tennis  or  dancing  or  flirting. 

Such  is  Hotman's  account  of  the  normal  Franco-Gallic  consti- 
tution, founded  on  a  very  considerable  mass  of  erudition,  and  em- 
bedded among  learned  disquisitions  on  the  original  cradle  of  the 
Frankish  race,  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  the  long  hair  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  the  real  bearings  of  the  Salic  law.  It  remained 
for  him  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  decadence  in  the  national 
polity.  The  essential  features  of  the  old  system  were  that  it  was 
popular,  founded  on  the  people,  and  indigenous,  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  soil  and  race.  The  decadence  was  caused  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  popular  element  and  by  the  introduction  of  exotic  in- 
stitutions, -^he  former  he  ascribes  to  the  house  of  Capet,  and  he 
would  seem  to  mark  three  stages  in  the  deterioration,  due  respec- 
tively to  the  founder  of  the  house,  to  Philippe  le  Bel  and  his  sons, 
and  to  Louis  XI.  There  is  yet  a  lower  stage,  but  this  he  does 
not  directly  mention,  though  his  readers  would  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  The  transference  of  the  papacy  to  Avignon  is  made 
mainly  responsible  for  the  second  cause  of  decadence,  though  it 
is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  This  subject,  however,  is,  as 
will  be  seen,  more  fully  developed  elsewhere. 

It  was,  then,  the  action  of  Hugh  Capet  which  first  began  to  thrust 
the  national  council  into  the  background.  He  artfully  bound  the 
nobles  to  his  house  by  converting  what  were  national  elective  and 
revocable  offices  into  hereditary  dignities.  With  the  Capets  also 
originated  the  peers — at  least  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  their 
previous  existence.  At  all  events  they  have  no  place  in  the  national 
system  of  either  Gauls  or  Franks  ;  they  may  be  survivals  of  Koman 
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or  of  Arturian  domination.  Under  the  Capets  their  functions  were 
to  add  magnificence  to  the  royal  coronation,  and  to  watch  the 
magnates  when  the  judicial  parliament  became  professional  and 
stationary.  This  professional  judicial  parliament  is  the  canker 
which  has  eaten  into  the  national  life,  and  this  also  France  owes 
to  the  Capets.  The  term  '  parliament '  was  originally  appUed,  as  in 
England,  to  the  national  council.  The  Capets,  however,  wishing 
to  diminish  its  authority  and  to  substitute  a  limited  number  of 
senators,  transferred  its  name  and  its  functions  to  the  judicial  body» 
This,  now,  has  usurped  the  authority  of  the  three  estates.  Its 
consent  is  required  to  all  legislation  and  to  all  appointments ;  from 
it  there  is  no  appeal.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  evil  may  be  said  ta 
date  from  the  erection  of  the  Basilica  Eegia,  the  work  of  the  gallows- 
bird  Maurigny,  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  or  Louis  Hutin.  From 
Paris  it  has  overspread  the  kingdom.  There  are  seven  parliaments 
and  seven  tyrannies.  As  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  employed  their 
subjects  in  making  pyramids,  so  do  the  kings  of  Franco-Gallia 
employ  their  subjects  in  making  lawsuits.  It  was  intercourse  with 
papal  Avignon  that  brought  the  seed  artis  Romance  rahularicB' 
and  sowed  it  among  the  old  French  customs.  Of  old  there  were 
but  few  cases ;  the  king  himself  could  try  them,  and  the  ecclesiastics^ 
the  barons,  and  the  people  could  take  their  part.  Now,  one  third  of 
France  was  engaged  in  lawsuits.  In  Paris,  and  in  the  other  seats 
of  parliament,  the  lawj^ers  numbered  one-third  of  the  population.^ 

With  this  onslaught  on  the  lawyers  the  '  Franco-Gallia  '  some- 
what abruptly  closes.  Hotman  evidently  ascribed  considerable 
importance  to  this  last  chapter,  and  yet  its  full  relation  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  treatise  is  not  entirely  clear.  But  a  comparison 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  author's  book  on  education,  the  '  Anti- 
Tribonian,'  will  show  that  this  somewhat  loosely  hung  chapter  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  argument.  Moreover,  the  '  Anti-Tribonian  ' 
gives  perhaps  even  a  clearer  idea  of  Hotman's  method  than  the 
'  Franco-Gallia  '  itself.  In  the  latter  he  means  to  point  out  the 
disastrous  political  effects  of  the  study  of  Justinian,  as  in  the 
former  he  ridicules  its  educational  value.  This  study  he  believes 
to  be  radically  opposed  to  the  historical  method,  which  he  holds  to 
be  the  only  true  method,  whether  in  politics  or  in  research.     The 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  Gentillet's  Commentaria  also  conclude  with  a  chapter 
directed  against  the  parliaments.  He  joins  issue  with  Machiavelli's  dictum  that  the 
parliaments  were  the  safeguard  of  French  liberties  as  putting  a  check  upon  the 
nobility.  Nam  qucR  audacia  est  persuadere  vclle  regnum  Gallice  pessum  iturutn,  nisi 
nobilitati  parlamenta  ultro  adversa  et  infesta  sint  ?  .  .  .  Quid  aliud  est  dicere,  longe 
melius  actum,  iri  cum  regno  Gallice,  si  omnis  semel  aholeatur  nohilitas  ?  He  admits, 
that  the  nobles  have  partly  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves  by  their  neglect  of  law 
and  letters.  But  France  was  better  without  her  parHaments.  Ex  nostris  Annalibus 
liquet,  GallicB  regnum  felicius  ac  multo  melius  administratum  fuisse  anteqiiam  ulla. 
parlamenta  existerent,  quam  ex  quo  sunt  instituta. 
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law  of  Eome,  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  above  all  of  the  Eoman 
empire  when  transferred  to  Constantinople,  could  have  no  applica- 
bility to  France.  Why  should  a  free  country  derive  its  laws  from 
tyrants  ?  French  law,  notwithstanding  certain  survivals  from  the 
period  of  Eoman  rule,  is  in  its  main  features  Frankish.  It  is  in 
French  history  that  French  law  must  be  studied.  The  historical 
method  must  alone  be  followed.  The  historical  value  of  a  study  of 
Justinian,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is  a  complete  chimera.* 
Justinian  itself  cannot  be  understood  without  a  previous  reading  of 
Julius  Capitolinus,  Vopiscus,  Ammianus,  Procopius,  and  Zonaras. 
More  can  be  learnt  from  a  single  book  of  Livy,  Suetonius,  or  Tacitus, 
than  from  all  the  five  big  volumes  of  Justinian.  This  can  be  tested 
by  results.  II  n'y  ajeunesse  au  monde  plus  ignorante  des  histoires 
oil  estrangeres  ou  fr-an^oises  que  celle  qui  revient  des  universitez.  And 
again  :  Quant  a  Vliistoire,  cornme  c'est  folie  a  envoyer  la  jeunesse  aux 
universitez  de  loix  pour  en  apprendre  beaucoup ;  aussi  V experience 
monstre  que  les  jeunes  hommes  reviennent  aussi  Men  garnis  comme  on 
les  y  avoit  envoy ez.  But  equally  disastrous  had  been  the  social  effects 
of  the  study  of  Justinian,  and  it  is  in  the  exposition  of  these  that  the 
'  Anti-Tribonian  '  serves  to  supplement  the  'Franco-Gallia.'  France 
flourished  for  eight  hundred  years  without  Justinian ;  it  was  only 
three  htmdred  years  ago  that  the  doctors  crossed  the  Alps.  The  in- 
fluence of  Eoman  law  was  then  enormously  increased  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  canon  law,  which  was  merely  a  selection  of  its  utterances 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects  with  vast  subsequent  accretions.-^  The  some- 
what clumsy  introduction  of  the  influence  of  papal  Avignon  in  the 
'  Franco-Gallia '  is  explained  by  the  development  of  the  attack  on 
canon  law  in  the  *  Anti-Tribonian.'  Of  old  law  was  founded  on 
custom,  that  is  on  history.  This  was  true  of  the  laws  of  Clovis,  of 
Charlemagne,  of  Louis  IX.  Even  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  not  at 
first  professional,  and  customary  law  is  mentioned  as  being  still 
usual  in  the  charter  to  the  university  of  Orleans  in  1312.  Then 
came  the  deluge ;  the  date  of  the  overflow  of  Eoman  law  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  papacy  at  Avignon.     Throughout 

••  For  the  inapplicability  of  a  study  of  Justinian  to  the  French  constitution  see 
Hotman's  Responsio  ad  Matharellum :  Quasi  vera  simile  Jtistiniani  et  reguni  quondam 
nostrorum  imperium  aut  eadem  regni  administrandi  ratio  fuerit.  Certe  nunquam 
reperitur  in  autlienticis  quod  Justinianus  tenuerit  tres  status. 

*  Hotman  descends  to  commentary  on  the  doggerel  '  Magnus  Canonista  magnus 
Asinista  : '  Et  aujourdhuy  il  n'y  a  canoniste,  sinon  quHl  soit  du  tout  stupide  et  abesty 
{comme  tousjours  il  se  trouve  des  asnes  en  forme  d'hommes  qui  prennent  goust  aux 
cJmrdons),  qui  n'ait  honte  de  sa  profession.  {Anti-Tribonian,  ch.  xiii.  edit.  1581.) 
Gentillet  makes  an  attack  upon  canon  law  in  the  course  of  his  onslaught  on  the 
mendicant  orders.  Nee  totius  quidem  juris  canonici  [jactura]  molesta  esset  nee 
damnosa.  Etsi  enim  nonnihil  intermistum  est  boni,  iantum  tamenpalece  est,  tantum 
nugarum,  et  tarn  multa  quce  nulli  usui  essepossunt,  nisi  ad  artem  rabulariam  Bomanam 
et  supcrstitiones  fovendas,  ut  dum  cloaca  ilia  fcetida,  ex  qua  tot  animorum  corporum- 
que  pestes  fiuxerunt,  obstruatur  obruaturve,  quanttimcumque  in  eo  boni  aut  sani  est, 
id  simul  totuvi  abolcri  expediat  (book  iii.  ch.  xxxiii.). 
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Europe  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  Htigation  in  a  country  was 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  study  expended  on  Justinian. 
Of  this  Hotman  gives  an  amusing  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Hungary.  This  country  was  peculiarly  free  from  litigation  until 
the  marriage  of  Matthias  Corvinus  with  his  Neapolitan  wife.  It 
was  then  flooded  by  lawyers  from  Italy,  and  the  passion  for  litiga- 
tion became  so  intolerable  that  Matthias  turned  them  out  bag  and 
baggage,  and  forbade  the  name  of  Justinian  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
land.  In  this  illustration  is  found  the  precise  point  of  contact  with 
the  *  Franco-Gallia.'  Hotman  was  throughout  fighting  for  the 
expulsion  of  Italian  law,  as  Henri  Estienne  was  combating  the 
invasion  of  Italian  language.  The  *  Anti-Tribonian  '  concludes 
with  an  appeal  for  a  reform  of  law  on  an  historical  basis,  and  for 
educational  and  social  ends.  The  last  chapter  in  the  '  Franco- 
GalUa '  is  practically  an  appeal  for  a  return  to  old  national  customs 
from  the  imported  institutions  which  have  corrupted  the  national 
polity. 

It  is  clear  that  Hotman's  method  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
the  legists,  the  political  philosophers,  and  the  pure  idealists.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  origin  of  the  state  in  general,  nor  the  sources 
of  its  authority.  The  relations  of  church  to  state  are  only  mentioned 
incidentally  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  elective  principle  of  succession. 
He  does  not  even  enter  into  the  merits  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, though  he  does  indeed  quote  the  authority  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Polybius  for  the  advantages  of  a  limited  monarchy.  *^ut 
as  a  rule  his  authorities  are  not  Aristotle,  nor,  as  is  common  with 
Huguenot  authors,  the  bible.  He  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of 
onC-actual  nation ;  facts  are  his  only  principles,  the  historians  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  his  only  real  authorities.  The  basis  of  his  work 
consists  in  a  thorough  examination  of  these  authors,  of  whom  Csesar 
and  Tacitus,  Sidonius  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  Aimon,  Eginhard,  and 
Otto  of  Freising  are  but  the  chief.  The  series  ends  with  Joinville 
and  Commines.  From  his  readers  he  exacts  what  would  now  be 
regarded  as  a  high  standard  of  preliminary  information.  Qucb  de 
gentis  origine  et  antiquitate,  de  bellicis  laudibus,  de  regionis  situ, 
privatorumque  morihus,  apud  Casarem,  Polyhium,  Strahonem,  Ammia- 
num  et  reliquos  scripta  extant,  nota  sunt  omnibus,  mediocriter  quidem 
emditis.  Of  his  own  industry  he  is  justly  proud.  Veteres  Franco- 
Gallia  nostra  historicos  omnes  et  Gallos  et  Germanos  evolvi,  summamque 
ex  eorum  scriptis  confeci  ejus  status  quern  annos  amplius  mille  in 
Republica  nostra  viguisse  testantur. 

From  this  point  of  view  Hotman  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
parents  of  modern  history.  His  historical  method  and  his  political 
principles  are  thoroughly  in  accord.  His  premisses  are  facts,  his 
law  is  derived  from  precedents — antiquitasfacit  legem.  It  may  be  said 
that  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  '  Franco-Gallia '  lacks  a  conclu- 
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sion,  but  the  logical  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface.    He  who 
would  determine  the  future  of  a  nation  must  look  back  into  its  past. 
"*  Every  people  has  a  natural  principle  of  growth,  from  which  departure 

/  cannot  be  made  without  danger  to  its  health.    The  first  step  towards 

a  recovery  to  health  is  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Eemove  the  causes 
of  disease  and  the  constitution  will  be  restored.  Whatever  may  be 
Hotman's  errors  as  to  the  facts  of  the  past,  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
from  which  France  under  the  Capetian  dynasty  was  suffering  was 
unerring.  The  internal  dissensions  to  which  it  was  generally 
ascribed  were  not,  he  said,  the  cause,  but  merely  the  occasion.  For 
the  cause  he  points  to  the  loss  of  the  official  character  of  the  nobility, 
the  consequent  growth  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  abandonment  of  a 
national  representative  council  for  a  royal  judicial  council,  the  grow- 
ing idea  that  royalty  lies  not  in  the  office  but  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  that  the  chief  function  of  the  king  was  to  be,  not  the  judge  and 
administrator,  but  the  warrior.  No  political  philosopher  could  have 
more  conscientiously  carried  out  the  precept  of  Machiavelli :  A 
volere  die  una  setta  o  una  repuhlica  viva  lungamcnte ,  e  necessario 
ritirarla  spesso  verso  il  siio  jyrinciijio.^ 

For  a  philosophical  view  of  history  it  may  perhaps  be  claimed 
that  there  is  no  previous  or  contemporary  work  that  so  nearly 
-deserves  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Machiavelli's  '  History  of  Florence  ' 
and  his  '  Discourses  on  Livy.'  The  author's  work  is  so  minute  in 
point  of  detail  and  so  laborious  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  design.  This  can  best  be  judged 
by  comparing  him  with  his  contemporaries.  If  they  discard  the 
present  political  system,  they  can  but  cling  to  their  classics  and  their 
scripture  ;  they  cannot  shake  themselves  loose  from  old  feudal  tradi- 
tions ;  their  most  democratic  conclusions  are  drawn  from  feudal 
principles. 

It  is  true  that  Hotman  at  times  reads  more  into  his  authorities 
than  they  perhaps  contain.  Under  the  influence  of  Siparti2^ris  facts, 
like  figures,  become  strangely  pliant.  In  the  constitutional  life  of 
France  he  saw  more  continuity  than  may  have  existed,  though  it  is 
possible  that  his  modern  critics  may  be  as  much  at  fault  as  he.  He 
paints  his  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  distances  in  a  couleiir  dc  rose, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  realistic  colouring.  His  belief  in 
the  sudden  conversion  of  revocable  officials  into  hereditary  dignitaries 
is  curiously  in  disaccord  with  his  general  belief  in  the  gradual  growth 
of  custom.  Such  an  act,  even  had  it  taken  place,  would  but  give 
sanction  to  a  custom.  His  illustrations  were  so  freely  borrowed  that 
they  soon  became  commonplace,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
half-century  so  many  followed  in  his  steps  that  his  merit  as  a 
pioneer  may  easily  be  overlooked.     Yet  his  chapters  on  the  origin 

*  Discorsi,  book  iii.  ch.  i. 
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of  the  Franks  and  on  the  SaHc  law  may  still  be  regarded  as  attain- 
ing to  a  very  high  standard  of  critical  research. 

The  disquisition  on  the  Salic  law  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  author's  treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  an  antiquarian 
aspect,  and  it  is  important  from  an  entirely  contrary  point  of  view. 
It  is  in  this  chapter  and  in  that  on  the  administration  of  the  state 
by  women,  which  is  its  natural  pendant,  that  the  most  immediate 
personal  and  political  application  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  lie. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  long  before  the  strict  order  of  suc- 
cession became  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Hugjjenot  party,  they 
were  usually  ardent  adherents  of  the  Salic  law^oecause,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  house  of  Lorraine  was  suspected  of  basing  a  claim  to 
the  throne  on  the  female  side  of  all  three  dynasties.  Hotman, 
however,  pomts  out  that  the  received  doctrine  on  the  Salic  law  was 
founded  on  a  mistake — a  mistake  indeed  so  old  ut  jam  error  pro- 
pemodum  jusfecisse  videatur.  Yet  documentary  evidence  proved  that 
the  Salic  law  had  no  reference  to  the  succession  to  the  Franco- 
Gallic  throne.  It  did  not  concern  the  Franks  in  Gaul  at  all ;  it  was 
confined  to  the  original  settlement  on  the  Saal.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  public  law,  with  the  succession  to  the  throne,  or  even  to 
fiefs,  but  only  referred  to  private  allodial  property.  It  did  not 
exclude  male  descendants  in  the  female  line.  The  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  Franco-Gallic  throne  was  based  on  custom,  and 
custom  only.  Hotman's  historical  conscience  no  doubt  revolted 
against  the  general  misconception  on  this  subject,  but  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  existence  of  any  fundamental  law  on  the  subject 
of  succession  was  radically  opposed  to  his  theory  of  elective 
monarchy.  It  is  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  may 
have  had  a  more  direct  political  motive  for  invalidating  the  theory 
on  which  the  existing  order  of  succession  rested.  To  Hotman  has 
been  ascribed,  though  probably  on  insufiicient  grounds,  a  share  in 
the  authorship  of  the  '  Eeveille-Matin.'  This  pamphlet  contains  a. 
very  remarkable  passage,  to  the  effect  that  the  Huguenots  would  not 
be  displeased  to  see  the  house  of  Valois  replaced  by  that  of  Lorraine^ 
which  was  descended  from  Charlemagne,  and  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  by  the  Capets.'''     In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the 

'■  Au  reste,  a  quoy  tient-il  qtie  ceux  de  Lorraine  (qti'oji  scait  hien  estre  descendus  de 
Charlemagne  et  prives  de  la  couronne  de  France)  ne  la  rccouvrent  maintenant  ?  II  ne 
tient  ia  qiCd  tine  ImhiletA  de  main :  Que  s'ils  y  veulent  aller  a  force  ouverte  (mais 
qu'il  n''en  desplaise  au  Hoy)  messieurs  de  Lorraine  mettront  deux  fois  plus  de  gens  en 
campagne,  qu'il  n^y  en  scauroit  mettre.  lis  ont  plus  d'amis,  et  plus  de  villes  partizanes 
qiCil  n'a.  Et  tenez  vous  pour  ious  asseurez,  qiCa  tout  evcnement,  si  la  couronne  de 
France  se  va  perdre,  ou  clianger  de  maistre,  ils  Vaitneront  mieux  sur  leur  teste,  qu& 
sur  celle  d'un  Prince  estranger.  Pour  ma  part,  ayant  veu  le  peu  de  seureti  qu'il  y  a. 
sotis  le  regne  d'd  present,  je  Vaimeroy  beaucoup  mieux  en  la  vuxison  de  Loiraine  que 
Id  oil  elle  est.  Et  diray  une  chose  que  le  Huguenot  {despM  pour  jamais  et  desgouti  en- 
toutes  sortes  de  la  maison  de  Valois)  seroit  bien  aise,  voire  s' employ eroit  d  ce  que  la 
maison  de  Lorraine  recouvrast  ce  qui  leur  appartient,  s'asseurant  bien  qu'elle  lairroit 
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massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Guises  were  m  no  small  favour 
among  certain  sections  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  they  had 
saved.  It  was  believed  that  they  would  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  This  idea  of  a  union  between  the  house  of  Lorraine  and 
the  Huguenots  long  continued  to  ferment  in  the  brains  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  who  haunted  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  with  whom  Hotman  in  his  exile  at  Strasburg  is  known 
to  have  had  intercourse.  The  superstitious  respect  for  the  Salic 
law  was  the  great  obstacle  with  which  the  ambitions  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine  had  to  contend.  The  chapter  on  the  administration 
of  the  state  by  women  shows  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  women 
should  govern  where  they  may  not  reign ;  but  that,  apart  from  this, 
experience  has  proved  that  the  administration  of  women  in  France 
has  always  been  attended  by  tragedies.  In  proof  of  this  a  long 
list  of  infamous  queen-dowagers  is  adduced,  beginning  with  Chrot- 
child  and  Brunchild,  and  ending  with  Blanche  of  Castille  and 
Isabel  of  Bavaria. 

On  these  chapters  his  enemies  naturally  fastened.  They  be- 
lieved them  to  be  intended  to  convey  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
queen-mother,  while  the  numerous  references  to  the  deposition  of 
kings  by  the  national  council  were  a  threat  to  the  reigning  Capet. 
Their  author  would  found  a  republic,  or  he  would  set  up  a  fourth 
dynasty.*  Hotman,  in  his  reply  to  Matharellus,  indignantly  denied 
that  there  was  any  reference  to  contemporary  politics :  Onm 
Matharellus  unicam  litendam  in  toto  Fmnco-Galli^e  lihro  non  osten- 
dere  possit  qua -prcesens  regiii  politia  vel  summo  digitulo  attingatur  :^ 
he  had  produced  facts  only ;  the  conclusions  were  due  to  his  oppo- 
nents. But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this  dis- 
avowal. It  is  inconsistent  with  his  original  preface,  in  which  he 
states  that  his  studies  were'  due  to  the  miserable  condition  of  his 
country,  and  were  intended  to  discover  the  remedy  that  should  be 
applied.  The  reference  to  Brunchild  and  her  Italian  favourite, 
whom  she  loaded  with  honours,  to  the  two  sons  whom  she  brought 
up  in  such  vicious  habits  that  they  ended  by  being  at  deadly  feud, 
is  too  direct   to  be   mistaken,  especially  at   a  moment  when  the 

la  conscience  du  Hziguenot  libre  ct  V exercise  de  sa  religion,  et  Ivy  garderoit  la  foy  qui 
luy  auroit  esU  promise  :  se  souvenant  du  malheur  que  la  desloyaiM  auroit  apporti  d 
son  viaistre.  Desia  ont  Us  donni  quclque  occasion  aux  Huguenots,  de  croire  qu'ils  ne 
leur  sont  pas  si  aspres  comme  on  crioit.  lis  en  ont  sauvi,  comine  Va  dit  VHistorio- 
graplie,  beaucoup  et  en  sauvent  secreterncnt  tous  les  jours.  {Riveille-Matin,  1574, 
pp.  104,  105.)  For  the  negotiations  for  an  alliance  between  the  houses  of  Lorraine, 
Conde,  and  John  Casimir  directed  against  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre  in  1580 
and  1582,  see  Mimoires  de  la  Huguenje  (Paris,  1878),  vol.  ii.  pp.  39-60  and  177-191; 
Bezold,  Bricfe  des  Pfalzgrafen  Jolmnn  Casimir,  vol.  1.  pp.  361-63  and  395-96 ;  also 
a  document  in  Mimoires  de  du  Plessis-Mornay  (Paris,  1824),  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 

"  Beges  enim  nostros  et  regni  nostri  politiam  subvertere  conatur.  {Matliarelli 
Besponsio,  ch.  xx.  edit.  1575.) 

»  P.  53. 
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hatred  between  the  king  and  his  brother  was  notorious.  Catherine's 
chief  element  in  French  eyes  was  her  Itahan  blood,  and  Hotman's 
reply  to  Matharellus  rings  with  a  fresh  diatribe  upon  the  foreign 
minions  of  the  court,  the  Italo-Gauls,  who  were  the  contrivers  of 
massacres,  the  inventors  of  taxes,  and  the  enemies  of  peace.'" 

The  '  Franco-Gallia,'  notwithstanding  its  antiquarian  form,  i^ 
really  a  7rrr/>  ^/^  rlrr^nnstnyi^p  in  the  same  sense  that  Machiavelli's 
*  Principe  '  was  a  livre  de  circonstance  in  spite  of  its  philosophical 
form.  The  antiquarianism  partly  connected  itself  with  old  hobbies 
and  old  quarrels,  partly  perhaps  it  was  a  blind.  But  for  the  pre- 
face an  uninstructed  reader  would  scarcely  know  at  what  period 
the  book  wAs  written.  But  contemporaries  had  no  doubt  as  to  its 
intention.  The  extreme  section  of  the  opposition  represented  by 
the  *  Eeveille-Matin  '  warmly  welcomed  it.  The  moderates  perhaps 
shook  their  heads.  It  pleased  some  Huguenots,  says  Palma-Cayet, 
but  not  all.  Friends  and  foes  at  once  regarded  it;  as  no  academic 
thesis,  but  as  being  distinctly  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
And  it  is  this  combination  of  a  new  historical  method  with  a  great 
political  object  which  gives  the  *  Franco-Gallia '  its  interest  and  its 
permanent  value. 

Whatever  doubts  a  reader  might  feel  as  to  the  immediate  pur- 
port of  Hotman's  book,  he  could  have  none  whatever  with  regard  to 
the  '  Vindici^  contra  Tyrannos.'  It  may  be  said  to  take  the  form  of 
a  case  put  to  coilSseirwIth  his  opinion  thereon,  recommending  an 
immediate  appeal  to  arms.  Of  the  four  qucestiones  into  which  the 
work  is  divided,  threejieiatajo  the  right  of  disobedience  and  resist- 
ance  of  subjects  to  the  throne,  while  thefourth  is  a  justification  of 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  on  the  ground  that  the  unity  of 
tlie~church  "overrides  national  distinctions]  Notwithstanding  its 
philosophical  method  it  is  eminently  a  pohtical  pamphlet,  and  indeed 
professes  to  be  so.  Although  contemporary  names  are  not  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  object  at  which  the  attack 
is  directed.  The  meaning  of  the  references  to  Athaliah  and  to  Brun- 
child,  to  those  women  who  bring  up  their  children  in  wantonness  and 
idleness  that  they  may  usurp  the  throne,  is  even  less  unmistakable 
than  in  the  'Franco-Gallia.'  Herr  Lossen  has  pointed  out  a  yet  more 
complete  and  detailed  reference  to  current  events.  •'    It  must  be  re- 

'"  Qui  flier unt  conductores  et  executores  massacrorum  et  carnifichmrum  ?  Italo- 
galli.  Qui  fuerunt  consiliatores  belli  et  promotores  tantcB  infamies  quam  nos  catholici 
accepimus  in  Delphitiatu  ?  Italogalli.  Qui  sunt  adhuc  hodie  qui  impediunt  pacem  in 
Gallia  suis  mendaciis  et  sophisticis  inventionibus  ?  Italogalli.  Qui  fuerunt  inventores 
tot  talliarum  et  impositionum  quibus  pauper  populus  excoriatur  ?     Italogalli. 

"  He  would  substitute  the  names  Charles  IX,  Coligni,  Cond6,  Montmorency, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  elector  palatine  for  those  given  in  Vindicice,  p.  235  (edit, 
of  1579).  Consimiliter  cum  Carolus  Calvus,  rex  Francorum,  prcesidem  ejus  regionis, 
qucR  Sequanam  et  Ligerim  amnes  interjacet,  Lambertum  ducem  et  Jamcetium  per 
tyrannidem  de  medio  sustulisset,  ac  cceteri  Gallics  optlmates  ad  Ludovicum  Germanice 
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membered  that  in  contemporary  Huguenot  pamphlets  the  key  is  freely 
applied  to  the  names  of  the  infamous  kings  and  queen- dowagers  of 
antiquity.     Again,  among  those  tyrants  who  are  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law  are  included  those  women  who  usurp  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  contravention  of  the  privileges  of  the  Salie 
law.     And  here  the  reference  is  all  the  more  pointed,  because  the 
picture  of  the  tyrant  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  classical  models. 
Yet  the  work,  as  a  whole,  rises  high  above  these  personalities.     It 
claims,  like  the  '  Franco-Gallia,'  to  be  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
state  to  its  first  principles,  which  have  been  subverted  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Machiavelli.     Pugnant  enim  (quastiones)  ex  diametro  cam 
Nicolai  Machiavellii  Florentini,  quem  in  guhernanda  repuhlica  diicem  illi 
habent,  malis  artibus,  pravis  consiliis,  et falsa  pestiferaque  doctrina.   In 
the  preface  alone  the  name  of  Machiavelli  is  eight  times  mentioned. 
But  with  this  apparent  coincidence  in  the  aims  of  the  two  books  the 
resemblance  ceases.      The  discussions  in  the  '  Yindiciae  '  affect  a 
wider  area,  and  the  conclusions  have  a  wider  application.     The 
author's  material  does  not  consist  of  French  precedents  alone.   The 
principles  involved  in  his  four  questions   are  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Scripture ;  they  are  confirmed  by  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy, by  the  law  of  nature,  by  civil  law  and  imperial  rescripts  ; 
they  are  fortified  by  the  usages  of  divers  nations,  are  clearly  shown 
as  in  a  looking-glass  by  a  variety  of  examples  drawn  from  the  most 
noted  historians.     Whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  his  interest 
is  evidently  not,  like  that  of  Hotman,  in  history,  but  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  existing  institutions,  and  in  that  strange  commin- 
gling of  the  classics  and  the  scriptures  which  was  the  result  of  the 
fusion  of  renaissance  and  reform.   If  the  former  characteristic  points 
more  to  the  authorship  of  Languet,  the  latter  is  more  applicable  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay.     However  this  may  be, 
the  application  of  this  wide  learning  and  observation  is  not  alto- 
gether an  advantage  to  the  book.     It  is  overloaded  with  references 
and  illustrations.     They  divert  the  attention  from  the  thread  of 
the  argument.     They  were  no  doubt  fresher  and  more  real  to  con- 
temporary readers  than  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  merely  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  an  old-fashioned  republicanism.   In  the  '  Franco-Gallia ' 
it  is  possible  to  be  patient  with  page  after   page  of  illustration, 
because  it  is  felt  that  upon  these  the  conclusions  are  built.     In  the 
*  Vindicise  '  little  depends  upon  them.     The  real  value  of  the  book  ^ 
consists  not  in  its  research  but  in  its  deductive  method,  in  the  ^• 
principles  from  which  the  author  deduces  the  right  of  government    ' 
and  the  right  of  resistance,  and  in  the  place  which  his  work  con- 
sequently holds  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of  contract. 

The  subject  of  the  '  Vindicise '  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  four 

regem ccmfiigissent .  . .  auxiliuniin  Calvurn ejusguematrem  Jvditham, sceleratissimain- 
feminaniy  petituri :  is  in  amplissimo  principum  Germanics  coetu  audivit. 
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questions,  of  which  the  fourth  concerns  the  duty  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  foreign  powers,  and  is  only  of  topical  interest.  The 
others  are  (1)  Whether  it  is  the  obligation  or  duty  of  subjects  to 
obey  a  prince's  ordinances  when  contrary  to  God's  law.  (2)  Whether 
they  may  lawfully  resist  a  prince  who  is  setting  aside  God's,  law  or 
laying  waste  his  church.  If  so,  to  whom,  by  what  means,  and  to 
what  extent  is  it  lawful  ?  (3)  Whether  and  how  far  they  may  resist 
a  prince  who  is  oppressing  or  ruining  a  state.  To  whom  is  this 
lawful,  by  what  means,  and  by  what  title  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  this  division  is  likely  to  lead  to  some  repetition 
and  confusion  in  treatment.  But  the  philosophical  groundwork  of 
the  distinction  consists  in  the  triple  contract  on  whic^  all  govern- 
ment depends/ the  contract  between  God  apd  king,'n3etween  God 
and  people,  and  between  people  and  kingj/ On  these  contracts  all 
power  and  all  obedience  rest ;  they  are  the  postulates  of  government, 
eternal  principles  applicable  not  merely  to  this  state  or  to  that,  but 
to  all.  The  apparent  exceptions,  the  dominions  of  the  Eussian  or 
the  Turk,  are  not  imperia  seel  latrocinia. 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  earth  is  that  of  proprietarius  to  coloni 
and  emphyteuta ;  those  who  exercise  government  are  Dei  bene- 
Jiciarii  et  clientes,  and  receive  their  investiture  from  God.  The  more 
ample  the  estate  which  the  vassals  enjoy,  the  larger  the  return  which 
is  due ;  the  greater  the  honour  the  greater  the  burden.  Kings  are 
but  God's  vicars.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  makes  the 
world  over  to  kings  without  reserving  his  sovereign  rights.  Kings 
are  the  vassals  of  the  King  of  kings,  per  gladium,  regies  auctoritatis 
insigne,  investiti,  ut  eo  gladio  legem  divinam  tueantur.  Vasallus  feudum 
a  domino  superiore  accipit  cum  munere  juris  dicendi  et  onere  militia  con- 
junctum ;  rex  regnmn  a  Deo,  utjudicet  popidiim  suum  et  adversus  hostes 
tueatur.  As  a  vassal  may  forfeit  his  fief,  so  a  king,  if  he  neglects  God 
and  deserts  to  God's  enemies,  forfeits  his  kingdom. 

But  the  people  also  has  made  its  contract  with  God;  it  has 
engaged  to  be  God's  people.  It  is  therefore  lawful,  nay  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  it,  to  resist  a  renegade'king.  The  contract  was  binding 
upon  the  whole  people.  God  acted  as  creditors  act  when  security 
is  doubtful.  They  make  several  people  securities,  and  from  them 
the  whole  loan  may  be  exacted.  Ecclesiam  unico  homuncioni  com- 
mittere  lubricum  erat.  This  implies  that  the  people  are  responsible 
agents.  God  would  not  make  a  contract  with  the  slave  w^ho  has  no 
legal  rights.  The  forfeiture  of  the  erring  king  must  be  carried  out 
by  the  people,  who  must  prevent  as  well  as  punish,  by  admonition, 
by  war,  by  stratagem.  But  the  '  people '  does  not  signify  the  masses. 
Anvero  universam  multitudinem,  illam  innumerorum  capitum  belluam, 
tumultuari  et  concurrere  in  earn  rem,  quasi  agmine  facto,  oportebit  ?  No, 
by  the  whole  people  are  meant  those  who  have  received  magistracies 
from  it,  those  who  represent  the  universal  gathering  of  the  people. 
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the  comitia,  quce  nil  aliud  sunt  quam  regni  aijusque  ejntome.  Such 
are  the  nobility,  and  others  chosen  by  the  estates,  of  whom  is  formed 
the  concilium  ordinarium,  or  extraordinarium  parliamentum.  The 
function  of  these  is  to  see  that  the  church  takes  no  harm.  Such 
magistrates  are,  as  individuals,  inferior  to  the  king,  as  a  body  they 
are  his  superior. 

The  relation  between  God,  people,  and  king,  consists  in  this,  that 
God  selects  and  appoints,  while  the  people  approves  and  institutes. 
God  wished  that  kings  should  place  to  the  credit  of  the  people,  under 
himself,  all  the  power  that  they  received,  and  that  they  should  devote 
all  their  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  there  is  also  a 
secular  origin  of  government,  and  a  secular  sanction.  The  nature 
of  government  is  made  clear  by  stating  the  end  of  government. 
This  is  contained  in  the  principle  :  Imperii  finis  iinicus  popidi  utilitas. 
Men  are  by  nature  free,  impatient  of  servitude,  prone  to  rule  rather 
than  to  obey.  It  can  only  be  for  some  great  benefit  that  they  re- 
nounce the  law  of  their  own  nature  to  bear  that  of  another.  The 
inducement  was  the  necessity  of  security,  when  the  distinction 
between  meum  and  tuum  was  introduced,  when  fellow-citizens  began 
to  quarrel  for  property,  and  neighbouring  nations  for  territory ;  then 
the  people  had  recourse  to  a  ruler  to  protect  the  weaker  from  the 
stronger,  the  nation  from  its  neighbours.  The  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  then  war  and  justice.  Aristotle  states  that  in  heroic 
times  the  kings  yveve  judices  and  duces,  and  one  of  these  senses  will 
be  found  to  appear  in  all  terms  applied  to  kings  or  high  officials. 
In  this  contract  with  the  people  jiistitia  holds  the  place  that  pietas 
held  in  the  contract  with  God.  There  the  condition  of  sovereignty 
was  the  glory  of  God  ;  here  it  is  the  weal  of  the  people.  If  the 
one  contract  be  broken  God  is  the  avenger,  if  the  other  the  people. 
No  kingdom  exists  where  this  contract  with  the  people  is  not  in 
force.  It  may  be  implied  or  expressed,  natural  or  legal.  Inter  regem 
et  populimi  mutua  obligatio  est,  quce  sive  civilis,  sive  naturalis  tantum 
sit,  sive  tacita  sive  verbis  concepta,  nullo  pacto  tolli,  nullo  jure  violari, 
nulla  vi  rescindi  potest.^^ 

From  the  origin  of  monarchy  its  nature  may  be  deduced.  T  No  • 
man  can  be  born  a  king,  nor  can  be  a  king  until  he  has  received  '^ 
investiture  from  the  people.  *TNo  monarchy  is  really  hereditary ;  if  , 
a  dynasty  deteriorates  there  is  no  bar  to  the  selection  of  another,  • 
The  object  for  which  a  thing  is  created  is  superior  to  the  thing    * 

'-  Du  droit  des  Magistrals  sur  leurs  subjects,  p.  770 :  Qu'il  n^y  ait  jamais  eu 
nation  qui  sciemment  et  sans  contrainte  ou  force  se  soil  oubliie  jusques  a  se  sousmettn 
a  la  volenti  de  quelque  souverain  sans  ceste  condition  expresse  ou  tacitement  entendm 
d'estre  justement  et  equitahlement  gouvernie.  Le  Politique,  p.  98 :  II  faloit  quHl  i 
eust  asscmbUcs  et  troupes  d'hommes  avant  la  creation  des  magistrats,  qui  Ics  out  cree.. 
avec  pactes  et  obligations  reciproques  et  correspondants.  .  .  .  Ainsi  les  droits  des  Roy 
ne  se  rendent  pas  proprement  a  leurs  personnes,  mais  plustost  pour  le  regard  de  lew- 
charges  et  offices. 
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created,  and,  therefore,  the  people  to  the  king.  He  is  but  the  servant 
of  the  state.  He  is  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  people  the  owner. 
All  that  he  acquires  by  war  or  justice  he  acquires  for  the  nation,  as 
a  slave  for  its  master.  Nor  can  he  form  any  contract  without  the 
people's  consent.  Kings  are  not  above  the  law  ;  they  are  but  custodes,. 
ministri,  et  conservatores  legum.  Law  is  a  divinely  granted  instinct 
by  which  human  society  may  be  best  directed  towards  a  happy  end. 
It  is  better  to  obey  mind  than  body.  Nor  are  kings  proprietors  of 
the  people's  goods.  It  is  not  probable  that  men,  who  always  cling 
to  what  is  their  own  and  often  covet  what  is  others,  should  choose 
a  man  to  whom  to  transfer  all  that  they  possess.  They  are  not 
even  proprietors  of  the  public  patrimony.  If  kingship  is  Sbfimctio  it 
has  no  concern  with  proprietas,  if  a  possessio  it  is  surely  subject  tO' 
the  reservation  oi  proprietas  by  the  people.  The  patiimoniumjiscim 
the  dowry  of  the  state,  and  none  can  alienate  it.  The  domain 
was  granted  to  the  king  for  administration  in  time  of  peace,  the' 
taille  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  The  king  has  not  even  usufructuary 
rights  ;  it  is  for  the  law  to  prescribe  the  objects  on  which  the  revenue 
is  to  be  expended.  In  short.  Regis  nomen  nonhcereditatem,  nonpro- 
prietatem,  nonusumfructum,  sed  functionem  et  procurationem  sonat. 

Such  are  the  rights  of  the  people.  From  carelessness  they  may 
be  let  to  fall,  but  they  cannot  lapse.  If  there  is  no  prescription 
against  the  fiscus,  much  less  can  there  be  prescription  against  the 
people,  whose  grant  the  fiscus  is.  Is  it  not  recognised  that  there 
is  no  prescription  against  liberty,  however  long  the  servitude?  If 
the  nobles,  the  nation's  representatives,  have  been  oppressed,  it 
does  not  prejudice  the  nation's  rights.  Neque  enim  demunt  anni 
quidem  juri  popidi,  sed  addunt  injurice  regis.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nobles  have  been  in  collusion  with  the  king,  they  are  liable  to- 
the  same  penalties,  as  trustees  who  cheat  their  wards.  Much  in- 
deed depends  on  these  representatives  of  the  people.  They  have 
their  obligations  even  as  the  king ;  they  are  the  nation's  officers^ 
not  his  ;  they  are  not  appointed  by  him,  neither  do  they  die  with 
him.  Unlike  the  officers  of  the  household,  they  are  not  the 
domestics  of  a  lord,  but  they  guard  the  privileges  of  the  people,  they 
are  the  assessors,  the  partners,  the  co-trustees  of  the  king ;  he  is 
but  their  chairman.  All  nations  have  such  officials.  In  France 
they  were  of  old  appointed  in  the  national  council,  now  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  France,  too,  has  its  peers,  named  after  its  pro- 
vinces ;  they  are  par  excellence  the  king's  partners  ;  to  them  he 
takes  the  oath,  as  to  the  whole  nation.  They  are  the  king's  supe- 
riors ;  they  judge  between  him  and  his  vassals.  Hence  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  which  is  the  curia  parium,  is  judge  between  king  and 
people.  The  king's  receipts,  unless  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
nation  and  sealed  by  its  chairman,  have  no  force. 

Not  only  is  there  a  contract,  a  law  binding  on  the  king,  but  a 
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sanction,  a  penalty  attached  to  its  breach.  The  king's  engagement 
to  rule  justly  was  made  'pure  ;  the  people's  engagement  to  obey 
was  sub  cotiditione.  j  If  the  king  fails  to  fulfil  his  part,  he  ceases  to 
be  a  king,  and  becom^  a  tyrant.  The  people's  resistance  ceases  to 
be  rebellion ;  it  becomes  a  duty.YBut  here  distinction  must  be  made. 
A  tyrant  with  whom  no  cont?9ct  has  been  formed,  an  invader,  a 
usurper,  one  who  seeks  to  convert  an  elective  into  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  a  woman  who  seeks  to  govern  in  a  country  subject  to 
the  Salic  law — such  are  outside  the  law ;  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  individual ;  it  is  a  case  for  self-protection  ;  law  natural,  national, 
or  international,  justifies  individual  resistance.  But  a  contract  once 
made,  the  individual  is  no  judge  of  its  breach  or  its  observance. 
Eesistance  belongs  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  the  magis- 
trates. All  should  resist ;  if  not  all,  then  some ;  if  not  some,  then 
even  one.  In  such  a  case  majorities  do  not  bind.  Where  the 
senate  was,  there  was  Eome,  and  where  justice,  there  the  senate. 
The  state  is  where  one  magistrate  is  guarding  his  country  against 
tyranny,  calling  to  liberty  a  people  enslaved,  checking  a  woman's 
caprice,  crushing  flatterers  who  misuse  the  king's  indolence  for 
every  evil  end,  keeping  ambition  within  due  bounds ;  such  resistance 
is  not  only  lawful,  but  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  magistrate.  The 
national  officers  must  keep  the  tyrant  in  check.  The  local  officers 
must  ward  him  off  from  the  districts  entrusted  to  them.  But  the 
individual  must  not  resist.  The  sword  was  given  to  him  neither  by 
God  nor  by  people.  He  is  but  a  ward,  he  may  not  act  for  himself, 
much  less  for  the  state.  If  he  is  oppressed,  he  must  use,  not  hands 
nor  feet,  but  only  bended  knees, *^ 

This  same  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  obligations  respectively 
incumbent  on  the  magistrates  and  the  individual  is  also  applied  to 
the  case  where  the  people  is  not  acting  for  itself,  but  by  virtue  of 
its  compact  with  God.  Here,  too,  the  obligation,  as  there  the  right, 
of  resistance,  is  ascribed  not  only  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  but  to  those  of  each  province  and  municipality — that  k, 
of  each  of  the  political  units  of  which  the  nation  is  composed.  K^s 
in  the  contract  between  king  and  people,  the  former  had  taken  the 
oath  that  he  would  rule  justly,  not  only  to  the  body  which  repre- 
sented the  whole  nation,  but  to  each  of  its  component  parts,  so  in 

"  Du  droit  des  Magistrals  sur  leurs  subjects,  p.  744  :  Ains  il  faut  ou  qu'il  se  retire 
ailleurs  ou  qu'ayant  recours  a  Dieu  il  souffre  ce  joug.  The  Huguenot  writers,  while 
advocating  resistance  to  authority,  were  careful  to  clear  themselves  of  any  suspicion  of 
anabaptist  doctrines  on  this  head.  Ibid.  p.  739  :  Et  quandjeparle  ainsijeprie  qtie 
personne  pour  cela  n'estime  que  je  favorise  aucunement  a  ces  enragez  anabaptistes  ou  A 
autres  siditieux  et  mutins,  lesquels  au  contraire  je  croy  estre  dignes  de  la  Imine  dc  . 
tout  le  reste  des  hommes  et  de  tris  grieves  peines  pour  leurs  dimerites.  The  synod  of 
La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre  (1564)  had  been  accused  of  denying  the  legality  of  the  magis- 
tracy, which  called  forth  indignant  denials  (Cal.  of  State  Papers  :  Foreign,  1564-5, 
pp.  119-20). 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  XIII.  D 
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the  contract  between  God  and  people,  it  is  not  only  the  whole 
nation,  but  every  province  for  itself,  that  has  pledged  itself  to  pro- 
tect the  church.  As,  therefore,  a  local  magistrate  should  prevent 
a  viceroy  conspiring  against  his  king  from  the  city  or  province 
which  he  rules,  so  should  he  resist  a  king  conspiring  against  God. 
The  city  does  not  belong  to  the  king ;  the  urhium  jtotcstas  may  be 
his,  but  the  urhium  domininm  is  the  citizens'.  They  are  in  the 
king's  imjjerium,  but  not  within  his  j)atrimonium.  Dens  iinus  est 
proprietarius  dominus.  But  the  private  person  has  no  such  obliga- 
tion of  resistance.  To  him  God  has  said,  Mitte  gladium  tuum 
in  vaginam,  but  to  the  magistracy,  No?i  r/eritis  gladium  fnistra.  The 
magistrate  has  vowed  to  guard  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  indivi- 
dual the  temple  of  his  body.  He  has  only  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 
If  prayer  will  not  suffice,  his  only  recourse  is  to  withdraw  to  another 
city.  Thus  those  are  mistaken  who  believe  that  now,  as  of  yore, 
special  agents  are  raised  up  by  God  for  vengeance,  but  equally 
wrong  are  those  who  apply  to  the  magistrates  the  limits  imposed 
upon  individuals,  and  who  hold  that  since  Christ  came  upon  the 
earth  no  sword  is  to  be  drawn. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  work  which  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  de- 
scribed as  the  most  dangerous  of  political  writings.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  author  of  the  *  Vindicise  '  stated  any  doctrines  which 
were  absolutely  new.  The  feudal  superiority  of  God  over  king, 
the  theory  of  the  contract  between  God  and  king,  and  between 
people  and  king,  the  loss  of  dominion  from  lack  of  grace,  the  right 
of  resistance  on  breach  of  contract,  were  all  part  of  the  heritage 
of  previous  ages,  the  philosophical  residuums  of  previous  political 
conflicts.  The  curious  conjunction  of  feudal  principles  with 
democratic  conclusions  had  not  been  quite  unknown.  Nor  would  it 
be  exactly  true  to  say  that  the  theory  of  contract,  as  stated  in  the 
*  Vindicise,'  was  a  rediscovery  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  a  doctrine 
lost  or  forgotten.  Such  theories,  indeed,  after  a  period  of  quies- 
cence, had  germinated  again  with  great  rapidity  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. But  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  them  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual. The  seed  had  been  self-sown,  and  the  germination  was  due 
rather  to  the  condition  of  the  political  atmosphere  than  to  direct 
personal  agency.  The  doctrines  at  all  events  seem  to  have  been 
the  common  property  of  a  group  of  anonymous  authors,  all 
writing  within  these  few  years.  How  far  they  were  related  to  each 
other  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  have  much  in  common,  and 
they  may  even  have  formed  a  kind  of  syndicate  for  the  production 
of  political  pamphlets.  It  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  this  group 
of  thinkers,  if  not  on  behalf  of  the  author  of  the  *  Vindicise,'  that 
there  was  to  some  extent  a  re-discovery  of  theory.  For  they  owed 
singularly  little  to  the  previous  century.  La  Boetie's  work  was 
indeed  published  and  utilised,  but  it  was  calculated  rather  to  raise 
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men's  passions  than  to  convince  their  reasons  ;  it  belongs,  like  '  Le 
Tigre  fran^ais,'  rather  to  the  rhetorical  than  to  the  philosophical 
side  of  the  conflict.  Bishop  Poynet's  short  treatise  on  political 
power,  written  at  Strasburg,  may  have  been  read,  and  one  im- 
portant pamphlet  professed  to  have  been  founded  on  a  manifesto 
of  the  people  of  Magdeburg  in  1550,  but  the  existence  of  this  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  proved. 

Among  this  group  of  writers  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, in  individual  cases,  whether  one  author  directly  borrowed 
from  another  or  drew  from  a  common  source.  The  date  of  publica- 
tion, even  when  it  is  known,  is  not  sufficient  proof.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  case  of  direct  borrowing  occurs  in  the  '  Eeveille-Matin.' 
of  which  some  ten  pages,  with  insignificant  verbal  alterations,  are  an 
exact  copy  of  a  passage  in  the  '  r!nr|fja  Tin  '  r.f  i^^,  t^q'^^-^'q^  and  yet  the 
latter  is  not  known  to  have  been  published  until  some  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  '  Eeveille-Matin.'  This  pamphlet  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  case  with  others.  The  author  of  the  '  Vindicise '  clearly  drew 
many  of  his  illustrations  from  the  '  Franco-Gallia.'  The  correspond- 
ence with  the  short  political  discussion  on  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  '  Eeveille-Matin  '  is  too  close  to  be  accidental,  and  it  is 
so  obviously  an  amplification  of  '  Le  droit  des  Magistrats  sur  leurs 
subjects,'  that  it  has  been  believed  to  be  by  the  same  hand.  So 
again  the  form  in  which  the  questions  are  put  show  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  the  title  of  '  Le  Politique.'  ''* 

The  function  of  the  '  Vindicise,'  however,  is  to  suin  up  and 
to  put  into  philosophical  shape  the  results  of  these  smaller 
pamphlets.  The  theory  of  contract  which  is  constantly  taken  for 
granted  in  the  latter  is  delil>erately  made  the  groundwork  on 
which  the  *  Vindicise '  ve^XHy^ln  one  important  respect,  however, 

"  Jiisgues  oil  Ion  doit  supporter  la  tyrannic,  si  en  une  oppression  extrime  il  est 
loisible  aiix  siijcts  de  prendre  les  amies  pour  di'fendre  Icur  vie  et  liberty,  qiiand,  com- 
ment, par  qui  etpar  quel  moyen  cela  se  doit  et  pent  faire.  [Le  Politique.  ^lem.  de 
I'Estat  de  France  sous  Charles  IX,  mdlxxvi.)  Passages  in  the  Reveille -Mat  in,  e.g. 
pp.  76,  79,  and  Du  droit  des  Magistrats,  pp.  735,  717,  are  also  closely  parallel  to  each 
other.  Compare  also,  on  the  origin  of  government,  p.  739  of  the  latter  with  Le  Politique, 
p.  98.  The  correspondence  between  Du  droit  des  Magistrats  and  the  Vindicice  is  well 
seen  in  the  following  passages :  Tels  sont  aujcntrdhuy  les  officiers  de  plusieurs 
royaumes  chrestiens  entre  lesquels  il  est  raisonnahle  de  conter  les  dues,  marquis, 
comtes,  viscomtes,  barons,  cliastelains  qui  ont  jadis  esti  estats  et  cliarges  publiques, 
qui  se  commettoyent par  ordre  legitime,  et  qui  depuis,  pour  estre  devenues  dignitez  lieredi- 
taires,  n'ontp>ourtant  change  la  nature  de  leur  droit  et  auctoiite,  comme  aussi  il  faut 
comprendre  en  ce  nombre  les  officiers  Alectifs  des  villes,  tels  que  sont  les  maircs,  viquiers, 
consuls,  capitoux,  syndiqu^s,  eschevins  et  autres  semblables.  {Du  droit  des  Magistrats, 
pp.  747-8.)  Sunt  et  duces,  marchiones,  comites,  vicecomitcs,  barones,  castellani,  item  in 
urbibus  majores,  vicarii,  consules,  sindici,  scabini,  et  cceteri,  quibus  aliqua  sigillatim 
aut  regio  aut  urbs  commcndata  est,  ut  populum  tu^antur  quatcnus  eorum  jurisdictio 
patet,  etsi  quoedam  ex  illis  dignitatibus  hereditarice  hoc  tempore  habentur.  (Vindicice, 
p.  98.) 

D  2 
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'  Le  droit  des  Magistrats  '  has  the  advantage.  It  states  clearly  and 
refutes  the  objection  which  was  raised  to  the  right  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  which  was  afterwards  made  the  basis 
of  the  absolutism  doctrine  of  the  theory  of  contract  by  Hobbes. 
Afiji  qiCon  ne  replique  point  qiCil  est  hien  v ray  que  la  jiremiere  origine 
des  magistrats  a  este  telle,  mais  que  depids  les  peuples  se  sont  sousmis 
entierement  a  la  puissance  et  rolontS  de  ceux  qu'ils  ont  acceptez  pour 
souverains,  et  leur  ont  plainement  et  sans  aucune  exception  rcsigne 
toute  leur  liherte.  Je  nie  qu'il  pnisse  apparoir  une  telle  quittance,  et 
dis  au  contraire  que  les  nations,  tant  que  le  droit  et  equite  a  eu  lieu, 
n'ont  cree  ni  accepte  leurs  roys  qu'a  certaines  conditions,  lesquelles 
estant  manifestement  violees  par  eux,  il  s'ensuit  que  ceux  qui  ont  eu 
puissance  de  leur  bailler  telle  authorite  n'ont  eu  moins  de  puissance  de 
les  en  priver.  Nowhere  in  the  '  Vindicise  '  is  this  objection  so 
clearly  stated,  though  it  is  necessarily  raised  by  implication.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  the  other  pamphlets  has  any 
claim  to  the  presentation  of  a  complete  philosophical  system.  Of 
his  development  of  such  a  system  the  author  of  the  'Vindiciae,' 
or  at  all  events  the  writer  of  the  preface,  is  consciously  aware.  He 
employs  what  he  terms  the  geometrical  method  of  proof.  Ad 
docendi  ratiotiem  quod  pertinet.,  ille,  quoplanius  et  certius  rem  ostendat, 
ex  effectis  et  consequentibus  caussas  et  maximas  illas  propositiones 
sive  regidas  colligit,  oh  oculosque  ponit,  et  cognoscendas  exhibet,  veluti 
gradibus  quibusdam  ad  summa  conscendens  :  ut geometrarum  more,  quos 
hac  in  re  imitari  videtur  voluisse,  ex  pmncto  lineam  ducat,  ex  linea 
superficiem,  ex  superficie  corpus  constituat.  The  reader  will,  however, 
take  some  exception  to  this  definition  of  the  method  of  the  '  Vindi- 
ciae ; '  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  certain  maxims  or  proposi- 
tions are  adopted  entire  on  authority  or  ex  hypothesi,  and  that  on 
these  the  fabric  of  the  state  is  built,  while  by  them  each  question 
of  the  day  is  tested.  Thus,  while  frequently  aiming  at  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  '  Franco-Gallia,'  and  expressing  them  in  language 
almost  identical,  the  road  which  is  followed  is  quite  distinct.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  difference  of  the  modes  of  thought  of 
the  two  authors  is  to  be  found  in  their  doctrine,  of  the  origin  of  law. 
Hotman  would  believe  that  law  is  theresult  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  custom,  that,  in  its  codified  form,  it  is  in  fact  the  grammar  of 
custom.  It  formulates  the  rules  by  which  men  must  in  the  future  act 
from  the  practice  on  which  they  have  acted  in  the  past.  The 
author  of  the  '  Yindicise,'  on  the  other  hand,  regards  law  as  the 
result  of  a  definite  convention,  as  a  political  expedient  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  inconsistencies  of  the  actual  decisions  given  by 
its  elected  rulers.  Law  arises  from  a  compact,  just  as  does  the 
monarchy  itself.  It  being  found  that  the  monarch,  being  mortal, 
spoke  not  always  with  the  same  voice,  the  people  created  laws  and 
set  them  above  the  monarch ;  they  are  the  work  not  of  custom,  but 
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of  pure  reason,  guided  from  above.  Thus  the  theological  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  law  is  almost  reached.  In  such  a  scheme  there  is 
no  place  for  precedents  and  their  reconciliation. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  compare  the  application  of  the  two  authors' 
principles  to  the  facts  of  the  constitution  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
rebellion.  The  deductions  of  the  '  Vindicige  '  are  at  least  as  pliable 
as  the  inductions  of  the  '  Franco-Gallia.'  Hotman  puts  pressure 
on  his  authorities  to  force  them  into  the  shape  required  for  his  con- 
clusions, but  this,  once  formed,  is  applied  with  rigour.  Everything 
not  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  the  constitution,  as  built  upon 
the  customs  of  the  united  races,  is  mercilessly  discarded.  The  *  YiP- 
diciae,'  far  more  revolutionary  in  principlejjs,jn  points  of  detail  more" 
conservTitive  m  practice^  LJt  respects  the  peerage  ah  J  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  But  it  also  bends  its  theory  to  lii  m  with  the  practice  ot'  tSe 
separatist  school  of  Huguenot  politicians.  The  sole  authority  which 
TT^^frjr|or._vpp/Agyiji^eR  is  thg  ppnplp  pggomV.lQ/|  fjirnnpjh  its  representa- 
tives in  its  three  estates.  The  author  of  the  '  Vindiciae '  applies  his 
theory  of  contract  not  only  to  the  nation  jointly,  but  severally  to 
its  component  parts.  This  was  the  nhilosonhical  justification  of 
the  centrifugal  tendency  with  which  the  Huguenots  were  always 
charged.  The  Huguenots  were  accused  of  wishing  to  break  France  y^ 
up  into  a  loose  cantonal  federation,  on  the  model  of  Switzerland.*^^ 
In  this  accusation  there  may  have  been  some  shadow  of  justice  ; 
for  in  the  Netherlands  it  was  professedly  the  desire  of  the  extreme 
anti-orange  Calvinist  party,  as  represented  by  the  '  Vray  Patriote  ' 
of  Beutterich.  At  the  time  when  the  '  Vindiciae  '  was  written,  this 
tendency  to  separation  was  the  resillt  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
The  early  resistance  of  Eochelle  and  of  Sancerre  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  had  each  been  isolated.  Towns  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  catholic  rural  population  were  often  forced  into  the  as- 
sumption of  a  practical  independence.  A  little  later  the  Huguenots 
and  United  Catholics  of  theSouth  had  organised  a  working  auto- 
nomous provincial  system.j^With  Hotman  the  voice  of  the  three 
estates  is  decisive,  but  the  author  of  the  '  Vindiciae '  realises  that 
the  majority  may  be  on  the  wrong  sidey  The  results  of  the  estates 
of  1576  were  either  foreseen,  or  else  the  passage  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject was  written  after  the  event.  The  unity  of  the  nation  is  inferior 
to  the  liberty  and  the  religion  of  its  component  parts,  as  it  is  to  the 
ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  church  at  large.  While  the  subject  may 
resist,  the  foreigner  may  invade.  Politically  speaking,  the  general 
practical  scope  of  the  '  Franco-Gallia  '  was  constructive,  for  it  only 
swept  away  that  which  it  believed  to  interfere  with  the  construction. 
On  the  other  hand  that  of  the  '  Vindiciae  '  was  destructive,  because 
the  principles  on  which  it  would  recast  the  state  were  unreal  and 
non-existent.  Its  form  and  its  language  were  better  adapted  to 
revolution  than  to  reform. 
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To  modern  readers,  at  all  events,  the '  Vindiciae  '  would  have  been 
more  effective  if  it  had  confined  itself  to  the  treatment  of  the  secu- 
lar side  of  the  question.     Most  of  the  faults  of  workmanship  in  the 
book  arise  from  the  attempt  to  combine  the  theories  on  the  divine 
and  the  secular  origin  of  government.    This  may  possibly  have  been 
the  result  of  dual  authorship,  or  it  may  have  been  a  concession  to 
the  ecclesiastical  modes  of  thought  of  the  day,  or  the  author  may 
merely  have  been  over-anxious  to  exhaust  the  current  arguments 
on  his  subject.     It  may  be  observed  that  the  treatment  of  authori- 
ties in  question  3  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  two  first  sections. 
In  the  discussions  on  the  origin  of  secular  government  the  authori- 
ties adduced  are  in  great  measure  secular,  and  the  quotations  are 
illustrations  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.     But  the  quotations  in 
questions  1  and  2  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  scripture,  and 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  argue  from  authority,  to  regard  the 
illustrations  not  as  subordinate  to,  but  as  co-ordinate  with,  the  pos- 
tulates with  which  the  author  starts.     The  discussion  on  secular 
government  is  complete  in  itself,  and  it  is  this  which  exercised  so 
decided  an  influence  hereafter.     Granted  the  original  contract,  the 
conclusions  were  unimpeachable.     But  it  is  not  so  with  1;he  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  contract  between  God,  king,  and  people.   Here 
the  arguments  used  of  old  by  the  papacy  against  the  civil  power  are 
emploj^ed,  but  at  a  great  disadvantage.     In  both  cases  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  king  for  treason  to  his  monarchy  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  people  through  its  representatives.    But  the  Huguenot 
writer  lacks  the  court  which  is  to  give  the  sentence.    Who  is  to  decide 
when  the  church  has  been  injured  ?   Who  is  judge  in  cases  of  heresy? 
There  is  no  attempt  to  determine  any  ecclesiastical  body  that  is  to 
set  the  secular  body  in  motion.     The  sentence  is  apparently  left  to 
the  officials  whose  function  it  is  to  execute  it,  even  to  the  individual 
magistrate.     The   same   power  is  to  adjudicate  both  in  cases  of 
breach  of  contract  between  God  and  king,  and  between  king  and 
people.   In  the  former  case  the  system  of  the  author's  ultra-catholic 
successors  is  more  complete,  for  they  have  a  specially  appointed 
court  to  watch  over  the  conditions  of  this  contract,  and  to  adjudicate 
on  the  breach  thereof  in  the  form  of  heresy.     But  they  lose  their 
advantage  by  their  tendency  to  make  the  pope  the  adjudicator  not 
only  in  cases  of  heresy,  but  of  tyranny,  thus  abandoning  the  logical 
distinction  between  the  dual  obligation  of  the  monarch  to  God  and 
people.     It  is  curious  also  to  compare  the  jealousy  which   both 
parties  feel  as  to  the  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  with 
the  uew-foimd  liberties  of  the  people.     The   author  of  the  '  Vindi- 
cise,'  notwithstanding  his  strong  theological  interests,  allots  no  place 
whatever  in  his  political  system  to  the  Calvinistic  ministry.     Bou- 
cher, in  his  '  Apologie  pour  Jehan  Chastel '  ascribes  to  the  pope  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence,  but  gives  him  no  power  of  reversing  it,  at 
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all  events  as  far  as  temporal  penalties  are  concerned.  The  pope 
may  absolve  from  sin,  but  not  from  its  temporal  consequences  ;  he 
cannot  restrain  the  people  from  the  execution  of  the  penalty  when 
once  imposed.'-'  By  such  arguments  only  could  the  adherents  of  the 
league  justify  their  resistance  to  Henry  IV  after  his  absolution. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  '  Franco-Gallia '  and  of  the 
*  Vindicife '  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  Before  many  years  had  passed,  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  Hotman  and  the  author  of  the  '  Vindicige '  had  become 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  preachers  and  publicists  of  the  league. 
Elective  monarchy  and  the  power  of  the  estates,  and,  indeed,  in  cases 
of  urgency,  of  the  people  without  the  estates,  became  the  pet  policy  of 
the  ultra-catholics.'"  Boucher's  'De  justa  Henriei  III  abdicatione  ' 
became  the  manual  of  leaguer  theorists,  and  is  practically  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  arguments  of  the  '  Vindiciae.'  The  title  of  Pierre 
St.  Julier's  'Discours  par  lequel  il  appert  que  le  royaume  de  France 
est  electif  et  non  hereditaire  '  might  have  served  as  a  second  title 
for  the  '  Franco-Gallia.'  By  the  curious  irony  of  fate  Englishmen 
attributed  the  '  Yindiciae  '  to  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  and  James  I  believed 
that  it  was  written  by  an  emissary  of  the  papacy  to  bring  discredit 
on  the  protestant  cause. ''^  The  book  was  burnt  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Hotman  had  to  write  a  pamphlet  in  support  of 
the  strict  order  of  succession,  which  is,  however,  not  quite  so  complete 
a  retractation  of  his  principles  as  has  been  supposed.  The  author 
of  the  '  Yindicife  '  dared  not  reveal  his  name.  It  is  surprising,  i)erhaps, 
that  the '  Franco-Gallia,'  considering  the  exclusively  national  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  should  have  retained  the  popularity  which  it 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  author's  method.  More 
natural  is  it  that  the  '  Yindicise,'  owing  to  its  bold  deductive  method 
and  the  universal  applicability  of  its  conclusions,  should  have  main- 
tained its  reputation.     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  had  little 

'*  Joinct  qu'cstant  iccluy  condamm'  non  seulemcnt  par  VEglisc,  mais  aussi  par 
les  cstats,  si  bien  le  Pape  pcut  relaschcr  la  coiidamnatlon  ccclcsiastiq^cc,  si  ne  pourroit 
'  il  la  civile.     (Part  ii.  ch.  8.) 

'"  For  one  of  many  examples  see  the  Apologie  pour  JeJian  Cliaslcl,  part  ii.  ch.  9  : 
La  premiere,  pour  estre  simplement  ahus,que  de  dire  qtie  la  succession  lie  tellement  les 
Boyaumes  ou  les  pcuples,que  si  soil  un  fondement  immuable  ct  necessaire,  attendu  que 
si  bien  elle  a  esU  admise,  pour  Vexperience  qit'il  y  a  que  les  iyiconveniences  en  sont 
tnoindrcs,  que  dc  V election,  si  ne  fut  ce  jamais  pourtant  potir  prejudicier  au  droit  de 
nature,  sur  lequel  est  I'dection,  ni  pcnir  rinouer  ou  se  Her  les  mains  au  cas  que  pour  le 
vice  et  indignite  des  successeurs  la  succession  fut  nuysible  et  VHection  necessaire,  comine 
celle  qui  est  le  fondement  sur  lequel  la  succession  subsiste  et  atix  conditions  de  laquelle, 
comprises  au  contract  mutuel  d'entre  le  seigneur  et  le  vassal  et  d'oitre  les  Boys  et  les 
peuplcs,  dont  a  estd  dit  ci-dessus,  la  succession  est  li^e,  voire  en  telle  sorte  que  qtwy 
qu'elle  semble  hereditaire  si  est  elle  plustost  elective. 

"  This  is  in  an  answer  to  Cardinal  du  Perron  quoted  by  Bayle,  vol.  iv.  in  his 
dissertation  upon  Junius  Brutus :  Quern  nobis  objecit,  Junius  Brutus,  auctor  est 
ignotus,  et  forte  Bom^nce  ecclesice  emissarius,  ut  per  ilium  reformatcB  leligiojii  apud 
principts  conflaret  invidiam. 
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if  any  effect  on  the  struggle  for  which  it  was  written.  Among  the 
Huguenots  the  principles  which  it  advocated  were  already  passing 
out  of  date  at  the  time  of  its  publication.'*  Herr  Lossen's  supposition 
that  it  was  published  with  a  view  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  Netherlands  is  an  illustration  of  its  general  applicability.  And 
the  book  perhaps  had  a  wider  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  next 
generation  than  on  its  own.  It  found  its  adversaries  in  the  revived 
monarchy  of  France  and  the  pedantic  absolutism  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
and  it  found  its  disciples  among  the  pedantic  liberals  of  the  Fronde 
and  the  eminently  practical  opponents  of  monarchy  in  England. 

E.  Armstrong. 

'*  Six  editions  of  the  Vindicice  appeared  between  1579  and  1599,  and  six  between 
1600  and  1648.  Two  editions  of  a  French  translation  belong  to  1581  and  1015.  An 
English  translation  was  published  in  1648  and  reprinted  in  1689. 
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Roman  Emperors  from  Basil  II 
to  Isaac  Komnenos 


THE  eleventh  century  is  the  turning  point  of  the  middle  ages ; 
in  it  new  currents  are  beginning  to  flow  and  old  currents  are  be- 
ginning to  ebb.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  Normans  founded 
their  kingdom  in  southern  Europe  and  conquered  England ;  it  was 
in  the  eleventh  century  that  Gregory  YII  introduced  a  new  spirit 
into  western  Christendom ;  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
crusade  movement  began.  The  mere  mention  of  the  crusades, 
Gregory  VII,  and  the  Normans  sufficiently  indicates  the  new  currents 
that  flowed  in  western  Europe.  A  change  was  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  in  the  eastern  Eoman  empire,  a  change  which  implied 
and  led  to  its  decline ;  and  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  system 
of  medieval  Europe,  unduly  isolating  the  Byzantine  world  from 
the  occidental  kingdoms  as  if  they  did  not  act  and  react  upon  one 
another,  we  must  assume  that  the  new  tide  in  the  west  was  causally, 
or  rather  reciprocally — for  reciprocity  is  generally  the  right  category 
in  history — connected  with  the  ebb  in  the  east.  The  most  obvious 
indication  of  this  connexion  is  the  commercial  change  which 
resulted  in  the  transference  of  trade  from  the  Greeks,  who  had 
hitherto  almost  monopolised  it,  to  the  rising  republics  of  Italy. 
The  chief  external  event  in  the  eastern  empire  was  the  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Komnenos  to  the  house  of  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
whose  descendants  had  worn  the  j)urple  for  two  centuries.  This 
change  of  dynasty  meant  the  triumph  and  preponderance  of  the 
wealthy  aristocratic  families  of  Asia  Minor  ;  it  was  the  outward  sign 
of  a  great  inward  change  which  had  been  taking  j)lace  since  the 

I  reign  of  Basil  II.  The  final  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  occurred  at  this  period  (1054) ;  but  as  they  were  really 
alienated  long  before,  this  is  an  event  of  only  second-rate  importance. 
Of  much  more  interest  are  the  projects  of  the  patriarch  Kerularios 
to  make  the  church  independent  of  the  state,  in  fact  to  do  what 
Hildebrand  did  in  the  west.  Another  movement  of  the  time  which 
deserves  attention  is  the  revival  of  literature  under  the  auspices  of 
Michael  Psellos,  who  reclaimed  Greek  prose  from  the  barbarism  into 
which  it  was  falling. 

There  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  contemporary  authority  for  the  last 
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years  of  the  Macedonian  dynast3\  For  a  few  events  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Basil  II  (976-1025)  we  have  a  page  or  two  of 
a  contemporary  author,  Leo  Diakonos  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  long 
reign  and  for  that  of  his  brother  Constantine  YIII  we  have  only  the 
later  chronographers,  Kedrenos  and  Zonaras.  For  the  following 
emperors,  until  the  accession  of  Isaac  Komnenos,  Finlay's  only  Greek 
sources  were  Kedrenos  and  Zonaras,  for  we  need  hardly  take  into 
account  such  writers  as  Glykas  or  Manasses.  But  since  Finlay  wrote 
his  history  the  labours  of  M.  Constantine  Sathas  have  rendered  a 
new  source  accessible,  the  contemporary  history  of  Michael  Psellos.' 
This  history  was  so  diligently  utilised  by  Zonaras  that  the  original 
does  not  supply  us  with  any  new  facts  of  great  importance ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  invaluable,  as  we  learn  a  large  number  of  interesting 
details,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  of  a  contemporary  has  always 
a  flavour  which  no  compilation  can  have.  There  may  be  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  paradoxical  statement  of  M.  Amedee  Thierry  that 
details  are  the  soul  of  history,  to  warrant  us  in  collecting  and 
recording  the  new  points  which  may  be  gleaned  from  Psellos. 
Accordingl}',  as  the  subject  has  not  been  worked  up,  I  propose  to 
give  a  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  from  Basil  II  to  the  deposition 
of  Michael  V^I,  confining  myself  almost  entirely  to  what  Psellos  has 
recorded,  and  consequently  omitting  altogether  some  important  wars 
of  which  Finlay,  reproducing  Kedrenos  and  Zonaras,  has  given  so 
full  an  account,  that  a  repetition  here  seems  unnecessary.  It  will 
be  advisable  at  the  outset  to  say'  something  more  of  Psellos  and  the 
nature  of  his  history,  and  also  to  notice  briefly  our  other  authorities. 

§  1.  Sources. — The  history  of  Psellos  is  a  'EKaTovrasTijpis ;  it 
embraces  a  pei'iod  of  one  hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Basil  II  (976)  and  ending  with  the  accession  of  Nikephoros 
Botaneiates  (1077).  For  the  first  three  reigns  (of  Basil,  Constantine, 
and  Eomanos)  it  is  a  short  and  meagre  record  of  things  which  he  had 
not  witnessed,  though  he  had  doubtless  heard  many  facts  on  first-hand 
authority,  but  with  the  accession  of  Michael  IV  in  1034  it  becomes 
more  complete  and  detailed,  and  at  the  same  time  assumes  the  value 
of  contemporary  history.  In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
its  value  we  must  give  a  short  outline  of  the  author's  career.^ 

He  was  born  in  1018,  and  thus  at  the  accession  of  Michael  the 
Paphlagonian  was  sixteen  years  old.      He  had  seen  the  emperor 

'  Bihliothcca  Grceca  Mcdii  ^vi ;  vol.  iv.  Pselli  Historia  Byzantina  ct  alia 
opuscula  (1B74).  The  opuscula  are  three  "Eititoc^joi  \6yoi,  on  Michael  Kerularios, 
Constantine  Leichud^s,  and  Joannes  Xiphilinos,  three  personages  of  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  say.  Vol.  v.  of  this  series  contains  other  works  of  Psellos,  including  a 
large  collection  of  letters. 

'^  M.  Sathas  has  prefaced  his  edition  with  a  full  biographical  account  of  Psellos. 
His  original  name  was  Constantine  ;  he  was  renamed  Michael  when  he  took  the 
monastic  vows.  How  little  is  generally  known  of  Psellos  and  his  works  is  apparent 
in  the  short  notice  in  the  Encijclojxcdia  Britannica. 
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Eomanos  in  a  public  procession  not  long  before  his  death.  Thus 
for  the  reign  of  Eomanos  he  may  be  considered  a  contemporary 
writer  in  the  same  sense  that  Cicero's  authority  might  be  called 
contemporary  for  the  history  of  Livius  Drusus.  His  father's 
fathers  had  been  consuls  and  patricians ;  his  mother  was  of  good 
family  and  herself  a  clever  woman  who  used  to  assist  her  son, 
when  a  boy,  in  preparing  his  lessons.  He  studied  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  in  his  studies 
'  chummed '  with  an  older  friend,  Joannes  Xiphilinos,  whom  he 
assisted  in  philosophy  and  in  return  received  help  in  jurisprudence. 
Under  Michael  IV  he  was  appointed  judge  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  short  reign  of  Michael  V  held  the  post  of  under-secretary 
{vTToypafjLfxaTsvs),  through  the  influence  probably  of  his  friend  Con- 
stantine  Leichudes,  whom  that  emperor  appointed  chief  minister. 
Leichudes  did  not  fall  with  his  master  ;  Constantine  IX  retained  his 
services,  and  Psellos  won  the  marked  affection  of  that  impression- 
able sovereign  and  became  his  trusted  confidant,  holding  the  post 
of  secretary.  Constantine  was  induced  to  refound,  in  a  sort  of 
manner,  the  university  of  Constantinople,  and  Psellos  filled  the  chair 
of  philosophy.  Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  Leichudes  was  de- 
posed, and  Psellos,  fearing,  as  he  tells  us,  the  weathercock  nature 
of  his  master,  determined  to  embrace  the  spiritual  life  and  retired 
to  a  monastery,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  expressed  wishes.  Theodora 
recalled  him  to  court  after  Constantine's  death,  and  he  took  part  in 
the  administration  of  Michael  VI.  He  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent 
by  that  monarch  with  proposals  to  Isaac  Komnenos,  under  whose 
sovereignty  he  succeeded  Leichudes  as  prime  minister.  We  need 
not  touch  on  his  political  conduct  in  the  following  reigns,  his  educa- 
tion of  Michael  VII,  and  his  relations  to  Eomanos  Diogenes,  as  this 
paper  will  not  go  further  than  the  accession  of  Isaac. 

From  this  brief  sketch  we  may  see  that  the  memoirs  of  Psellos 
as  a  distinguished  contemporary  who  was  initiated  in  the  arcana 
{airopprjTa)  of  political  events  are  of  the  highest  value.  Through  his 
artificial,  often  irritatingly  artificial,  rhetorical  style,^  his  descriptions 
of  the  emperors  and  empresses  whom  he  knew  give  an  impression 
of  reality  and  life.  He  presents  us  with  pictures  of  men  and  women 
•  of  the  time  more  vivid  than  we  could  ever  get  from  writers  hke 
Zonaras.  He  had  seen  Eomanos  like  a  living  corpse,  when  a  boy 
of  sixteen ;  he  had  seen  George  Maniakes,  standing  ten  feet  high, 
and  looked  up  at  him  as  at  a  pillar  or  a  mountain ;  he  had  stood 
by  the  side  of  Constantine  Monomachos  when  he  witnessed  the  sea- 
fight  with  the  Eussians  ;  he  had  stood  by  his  side  when  an  arrow 

*  As  examples  I  may  quote  ws  fiidvs  rh  Kparos  Sia3e^6/j.fi'oy  rod  Kparovvroi  r^ 
KpaTc,(TavTL  iriQei  KxravaXaiOevTos,  where  KpaTr.iravTi  is  chosen  as  a  verbal  antithesis  to 
Kpdros  aKparovvTos  (p.  61).  Again  (p.  131),  6  fiacrtKtvs  Baff'iKeios  iv  rots  fiaffiXelois 
i'ired'r)<ravpt<re. 
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narrowly  missed  him  during  the  siege  of  Tornikios ;  he  knew  by 
personal  experience  that  the  queen  Skleraina  was  an  excellent 
listener  ;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  first  minister  Leichudes 
and  the  great  patriarch  Michael  Kerularios ;  he  was  first  minister 
himself. 

In  the  rather  pretentious  preface  to  his  chronography  Joannes 
Skylitzes,  whom  George  Kedrenos  copies,  enumerates  some  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  field  of  history.  He  remarks  of  Psellos  and 
others  that  they  do  not  give  accurate  details,  but  *  merely  record  a 
list  of  the  emperors,  stating  who  succeeded  whom,  and  nothing 
more.'  ^  In  regard  to  Psellos  this  criticism  is  in  one  way  entirely 
false ;  in  another  way  it  expresses  in  exaggerated  terms  a  certain 
truth.  The  events  which  Psellos  does  describe  he  describes  in  far 
more  elaborate  detail  than  Kedrenos  himself,  who  gives  us  the  dry 
bones ;  in  this  respect  the  criticism  is  false.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  events  of  importance  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Psellos, 
as  he  tells  us  plainly  himself;  and  so  far  the  criticism  has  an 
element  of  truth.  Skylitzes  prides  himself  on  giving  us  aU,  even 
the  smallest,  bones  ;  Psellos  gives  us  a  selection  of  bones  and  flesh 
together.  Psellos  is  quite  aware  of  this,  as  we  may  see  from  a 
passage  in  which  he  states  the  scope  and  nature  of  his  history.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  describe,  he  says,  all  events  in  order  and  each 
in  detail  from  its  beginning  to  its  conclusion-,  nor  to  enumerate 
every  military  engagement  however  trifling,  and  the  other  things 
which  accurate  historians  describe.-'  He  aims  at  a  succinct  relation, 
not  at  an  ambitious  history ;  and  he  therefore  omits  many  things 
worthy  of  record,  and,  instead  of  dividing  his  history  chronologi- 
cally, simply  dictates  the  most  critical  events  and  what  most  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  recollection.  '  I  do  not  note  in  detail  every 
event,  for  it  is  my  design  to  follow  a  middle  course  between  the 
ancient  historians  of  old  Eome  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  modern 
chronographers  on  the  other,  avoidmg  the  roundabout  flow  of  the 
former  and  not  imitating  the  bald  conciseness  of  the  latter,  so  that 
my  narration  may  neither  weary  the  reader  nor  omit  capital  events.' 

Thus  Psellos'  intention  was  to  compose  readable  memoirs  in 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  style  of  Byzantine  history,  which  he  con- 
sidered dry  and  wearisome.  By  his  neglect  of  chronology  he- 
completely  breaks   through  the  stereotyped   method.     There   was 

■•  Koi  &\\oi  iirex^^pVC^o-v  oiov  b  '2tKf\iaiTris  Kal  6  virfpripLos  "VfWhs  Kal  erfpoi  avv 
rovTOis  •  aWa  rfis  aKpi^fias  airoiniTTwKaaiv  airapid/xriciv  ix6v7ii'  Troiriadfj.fvoi  twv  fiaai\fwv 
Koi  SiSd^avTfs  ris  fiera  riva  yiyovev  eyKpaTijs  Kal  ir\4ov  ovSev  (eel.  Bonn,  p.  2). 
The  word  aKpifieia  means  accurate  fulness  of  detail,  not  accuracy  in  our  sense  of 
trustworthiness.  Both  Skylitzes  and  Psellos  might  be  called  fond  of  detail,  for  '  detail ' 
is  ambiguous.  The  remark  already  quoted  from  Thierry,  Lcs  (Mails  sont  Vdme  de 
Vhistoirc,  refers  to  details  in  the  sense  in  which  we  should  use  the  word  of  Psellos. 

*  See  his  history,  pp.  135,  13G.  to7s  aKpifieoi  rwv  avyypa<pfa!v  would  include 
Skylitzes. 
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consequently  a  sort  of  opposition  between  Psellos  and  contemporary- 
historians  like  Joannes  Skylitzes,  who  held  fast  by  the  old  method  ; 
there  were,  in  fact,  two  historical  schools — one  instituted  by  Psellos, 
whose  influence  on  historiography  in  method  as  well  as  in  style  was 
permanent,  inasmuch  as  the  best  historians  of  the  following  centuries 
adopted  a  midway  method. 

While  he  often  omits  important  facts,  such  as  the  Patzinak  war 
in  the  reign  of  Constantino  IX,  he  devotes  pages  to  minor  details  of 
court  life  which  he  had  personally  observed,  and  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  for  such  digressions.*^  He  says  he  will  not  describe 
the  grief  exhibited  by  Constantino  when  his  queen  Skleraina  died,  for 
such  a  description  would  be  a  descent  to  triviality  (a/jbiKpoXoyeia-Oai 
Kal  olov  XeTTToXoyslv).  'But  if  I  myself  am  sometimes  guilty  of 
that  against  which  I  warn  writers  of  history  to  guard,  it  is  no  wonder, 
for  the  notion  of  history  is  not  so  absolutely  bounded,  so  shaved 
off  on  every  side,  as  not  to  leave  some  loopholes  and  passages  for 
egress  ;  but  if  anything  take  advantage  of  a  loophole,  the  historian 
must  quickly  recall  the  waif,  and  must  arrange  his  matter  so  as  to 
bear  on  the  general  theme,  considering  all  else  as  merely  secondary.' 

His  general  view  of  history  is,  that  it  is  directed  by  providence.'^ 
*  I  am  wont  to  refer  to  the  pronoia  of  the  Deity  the  arrangement 
of  the  larger  events  of  history,  indeed  to  attach  to  his  prevision  all 
events  that  do  not  arise  from  the  perversion  of  our  human  nature.' 
Thus,  as  an  orthodox  member  of  the  church,  he  believed  in  a  com- 
bination of  design  and  freewill. 

Michael  Attaleiates  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Psellos.® 
He  dedicates  his  history  to  the  emperor  Nikephoros  Botaneiates, 
the  predecessor  of  the  great  Alexios,  and  beginning  with  Michael  IV 
gives  a  short  eclectic  sketch  of  the  years  1034-1057,  somewhat 
similar  in  compass,  though  different  in  style,  to  the  sketch  given  by 
Psellos  of  the  reigns  of  Basil,  Constantino  VIII,  and  Eomanos.  His 
history  becomes  more  complete  with  the  revolt  of  Komnenos  as  that 
of  Psellos  with  the  accession  of  Michael  IV.  Although  slight,  the 
preliminary  sketch  is  valuable,  for  Attaleiates  was  a  man  superior 
in  judgment  and  insight  to  the  average  Byzantine  chronographer, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  He  tells  us  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  that  though  he  was  distracted  with  official  busi- 
ness which  occupied  him  every  hour  of  the  day,  it  seemed  good  to  him 
to  undertake  yet  an  additional  labour  and  '  digest  a  few  things  in  a 
short  and  simple  style — as  is  meet  for  historians,  if  the  subject  be 
not  agonistic  and  therefore  demanding  an  artificial  method,  but 

«  P.  134.  ■•  P.  64, 

*  Besides  his  history,  published  in  the  Bonn  series  of  Scripfores  Byza/ntmi,  there 
is  also  extant  his  SjoTa|is,  or  will,  containing  regulations  for  a  charitable  institution 
(TrTO!xoTpo<^eroj')  which  he  founded  ;  it  has  been  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Sathas' 
Bibliotheca  Grcsca  Medii  JEvi. 
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historical  and  superior  to  irrelevant  prolixity — not  concerning  what 
I  received  from  others  by  hearsay,  but  concerning  what  I  myself 
witnessed  and  beheld,  in  order  that  things  worthy  of  narrative 
may  not  be  overwhelmed  in  the  profundities  of  oblivion  by  the 
lapse  of  time.'  It  seems  to  me  evident  that  this  pointed  remark 
in  regard  to  style  is  intended  as  a  criticism  on  Psellos,  whose  florid 
and  elaborate  style  Attaleiates  thought  unsuitable  for  history,  and 
himself  followed  the  unadorned  baldness  of  the  older  chrono- 
graphers. 

Finlay  did  not  know  the  history  of  Attaleiates  —there  is  not  a 
single  reference  to  it  in  his  '  History  of  Greece  ; '  and  it  seems  to 
have  also  escaped  the  notice  of  his  learned  editor.^ 

Joannes  Skylitzes,  also  known  as  Thrakesios,'^  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Attaleiates  and  Psellos,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire  from  811  to  1081.  He  held  the  offices  of 
kuropalates,  drungarios  of  the  guards,  and  protovestiarios,  but  we 
do  not  hear  that  he  had  any  political  influence.  His  history  was 
plagiarised  in  a  wholesale  manner  by  George  Kedrenos,  who  pro- 
bably lived  at  the  close  of  the  century  and  wrote  a  universal  history 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the  accession  of  Isaac  Komnenos. 
The  latter  part  of  Skylitzes'  history  (1057-1081)  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Bonn  edition  of  Kedrenos.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
whole  work  of  Skylitzes,  by  J.  B.  Gabius,  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1570.  Between  Skylitzes  and  Attaleiates  there  are  very  close  re- 
semblances, and  I  agree  with  Hertzberg  that  Skylitzes  followed 
Attaleiates.     His  criticism  on  Psellos  was  mentioned  above. 

Joannes  Zonaras  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  probably  finished  his  'Epitome  of  Histories  '  before  1150.  He 
is  so  much  superior  in  calibre  to  writers  like  Theophanes  and 
Kedrenos  that  Hertzberg  ranked  him  not  among  chronographers 
but  among  historians.  From  this  judgment,  however,  Hirsch 
dissents. ^^  Zonaras  complains  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  of  lack 
of  books,  and  L.  Dindorf,  who  examined  carefully  the  sources  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work,  concluded  that  his  library  was  really  verj'^ 
scanty.  Whatever  materials  he  lacked,  he  did  not  lack  the  history 
of  Joannes  Skylitzes,  which  he  quotes,  nor  that  of  PseUos,  which  he 

*  Mr.  Tozer  mentions  in  his  valuable  notes  almost  every  source  of  which  Finlay 
was  not  aware.  Besides  Attaleiates,  I  have  noticed  the  omission  of  Kritobulos,  the 
historian  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constantinople,  who  imitates  ThukydidSs. 
Whereas  the  other  Greek  historians,  Phrantzes,  Dukas,  and  Chalkokondyles,  are 
patriots,  Kritobulos  is  unique  as  writing  in  the  Turkish  interest;  his  hero  is 
Mohammed. 

'"  Called  Thrak^sios  by  Kedrenos  (i.  5)  and  Zonaras  (iv.  196.)  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  Thrak^sian  theme. 

"  F.  Hirsch,  Byzantinische  Studien,  p.  391 :  Zonaras  bemilht  sich  allerdings,  wie 
wir  geselien,  an  eiiiigen  Stellen,  verschiedenartige  Berichte  zu  verarbeiten,  aher  er 
verfahrt  dabei  dock  mit  wenig  Kritik.  Hirsch  gives  a  very  good  account  of  Skylitzes. 
For  the  ninth  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  Hirsch's  book  is  invaluable. 
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also  refers  to  and  lias  utilised  very  largely,  reproducing  it  even 
verbally,  and  constantly  adopting  from  it  expressions  with  a  dif- 
ference. It  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  one  or  two  examples,  as 
Zonaras,  whose  judiciousness  was  recognised  by  Gibbon,  deserves 
attention,  and  the  sources  of  the  later  portion  of  his  history  have 
not  been  adequately  investigated. 

Psellos.  Zonaras. '^^ 

P.   36:   tXTTtVac  TE   airu  rrjc  Trept  P.  131  :   'lia  yap   tu>v  uttoXwXo- 

Tor  dijfiOffioi'   tTTtfieXtidQ   rci  cnroXd)-  t u) y  iirotTTCKTia   KTt'icrtjTai  irpaKTwp 

Xora    (tvr<p  ii>  'iau)    uva/CTijaatrdai  ai'rl     KpaToiivrog     lyiriTO     Ka\ 

jJiirpo)    TrpaKTWp    fiaWov    »/    /3affi-  Trikpoi    Xoytor //c. 
\evg    iyeyoj'ei    .    .   .    rove    Trat^ac 
KoyiffTEVU)!'     TTiKpiog. 

P.  12  :  EyTEvdtv  erepog  aVQ'  tripov  P.  115  :   o  l)i  dXXou'jTtpog  7]y  y  to 

6   paniXevg   yivirni    .    ,    .    vTroTrrog  irporepoi' '   ffof^apog  re  yap   iyeyoyec 

(tvv  elg  Tray  rag   wttto  Kai   (Tofoapog  Kal     to     i)dog     viroKadi]  fiEVog     uroi 

rriv   otppvv  Tag   te  cppEiag    vTroKnOi]'  TrayTug   vTruTrrEVE   Kai   Tt)y  opyijy 

Hevog   Kal   to'iq   ajxaprayovai   dvaop-  irvy^avey  dirapaiTriTOc, 
yog    Kal  l3apvfir]iig. 

P.  14:   advfiiag  te  EyEirifjiivXaTO  P.    115  :    oQfy    tKE'iyog    Cia   Tavra 

.   .  .    y£(l>ovg  Ti)y  i;E(paXr)y  TrXrjpwdetg  yEfEiTTEpKr^^EdeigaBviiiagTrapElTO 

.    .    .   TO.      HeXti      TrapaXvdEig     Kal  Ta  fxiXr]  Kal  e  fj7r  yovc  wttto    I'EKpoc 

yEKpog      'Efi\livxog     yEyoywg      fiETa  Kal    ftpa-^v    tl  hiaXnrwv  olKrpuJg   Toy 

l^pa^ii  Kal  avTtjy  dirippri^f  Trfy   \pv)^i]y.  fiioy  titXtTrer. 

The  later  chroniclers,  Glykas,  Ephraem,  Joel,  and  Cohstantine 
Manasses,'^  have  no  independent  value.  Events  in  '  Italia ' — by 
which  Byzantine  writers  meant  Calabria  and  Longibardia — and 
their  Latin  historians  do  not  concern  us  here  ;  but  the  chronicler, 
Lupus  Protospata,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  occasionally  useful  in 
supplying  us  with  a  date,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  of  which  the  Greek  historians  are  silent,  there  is 
an  important  though  short  chapter  in  Leo  of  Ostia,  the  historian  of 
Monte  Casino. 

§  2.  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII. — It  is  usual  to  say  that 
Basil  succeeded  John  Tzimiskes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Constantine.  But,  strictly  speaking,  Basil  and  Constantine  were 
joint  emperors,  although  practically  Basil  was  sole  sovereign,  as  his 
brother  was  a  man  of  pleasure  who,  preferring  horse-racing  to 
state  business,  and  a  lady's  chamber  to  the  council-room,  took  no 
part  in  the  administration.  On  their  accession  (976)  Basil  was 
twenty  years  old  and  Constantine  seventeen,  and  it  struck  Psellos 

'-  The  pages  of  Zonaras  referred  to  are  those  of  the  4th  vol.  of  L.  Dindorf's  ed. 
(1871). 

'^  Manassas  writes  occasionally  a  good  '  political '  verse. 
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as  a  very  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  act  of  the  latter  to  resign 
to  his  abler  brother  all  claim  to  a  share  in  the  imperial  power. 

Basil  was  like  Henry  V  of  England.  Wild  and  addicted  to  plea- 
sure before  and  for  some  years  after  his  accession,  he  suddenly 
exhibited  a  complete  change  of  character,  and  proved  an  energetic 
and  brilliant  monarch.  Psellos  was  acquainted  with  men  who 
had  seen  him.  *  Most  of  our  contemporaries,'  he  says,  '  who  saw 
the  emperor  Basil  regarded  him  as  a  tart  man,  abrupt  and  rough 
in  character,  prone  to  anger  and  obstinate,  abstemious  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  abhorring  all  delicate  living.  But,  as  I  heard  from 
historians  of  his  time,  he  was  not  such  at  first,  but  having  been  dis- 
solute and  luxurious  in  his  youth,  he  changed  and  became  serious, 
for  circumstances  acted  on  his  nature  like  an  astringent ;  the  loose 
strings  were  stretched  and  the  gaps  closed  in.  At  first  he  was 
wont  to  indulge  openly  in  wild  revels,  he  used  to  engage  in 
amours,  he  loved  conviviality  ;  but  after  the  two  revolts  of  Skleros 
and  the  revolt  of  Phokas  and  other  insurrections,  he  left  the  shores 
of  luxury  with  full  sail,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  serious  things 
of  Hfe.' 

The  first  overt  act  which  manifested  the  inward  change  in 
Basil's  character  was  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  the  eunuch 
Basileios,  who  was  chamberlain  and  'president  of  the  senate,'  a 
title  which  had  been  instituted  for  him  by  Nikephoros  Phokas. 
Basileios  was  a  half-brother  of  the  emperor,  who,  feeling  himself 
incompetent  and  disinclined  through  youth  and  inexperience  to 
undertake  the  administration,  abandoned  the  reins  entirely  to  his 
namesake,  who  was  personally  very  much  attached  to  him.  The 
stature,  form,  and  bearing  of  the  eunuch  were  imperial,  and  as 
John  Tzimiskes  had  vested  the  civil  government  altogether  in  his 
hands,  he  was  experienced  in  political  affairs.  Basil  gave  him 
*  voice  and  hand '  over  all,  military  as  well  as  civil,  affairs ;  and 
thus  the  chamberlain  was  like  an  athlete  performing  while  the 
emperor  stood  by  as  a  spectator,  not  intending,  however,  to  place  a 
crown  on  his  head,  but  in  order  to  learn  a  lesson,  and  at  some 
future  time  perform  in  like  manner  himself.  The  act  by  which  he 
loosed  the  leading-strings  and  ceased  to  play  a  secondary  part  in 
the  empire  took  place,  according  to  Psellos,  soon  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  Bardas  Phokas  in  989.  If  this  be 
correct,  the  power  of  Basileios  had  lasted  for  thirteen  years.  But 
Kedrenos  (Skylitzes),  the  '  accurate  '  historian,  places  his  fall  some 
years  sooner — namely,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  first  rising  of 
Bardas  Skleros.  Finlay,  accepting  the  statement  of  Kedrenos, 
assigns  the  change  in  Basil's  policy  as  the  cause  of  the  discontent 
and  revolt  of  Phokas.  Psellos  assigns  no  reason  for  it  except  that 
as  the  relation  of  the  emperor  Nikephoros  he  felt  he  had  a  claim  to 
the  throne,  and  he  states  clearly  that  the  fall  of  the  eunuch  was 
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subsequent  to  the  revolt  of  Phokas.  Having  narrated  that  preten- 
der's strange  death  and  how  his  head  was  brought  to  Basil,  he 
writes,  '  From  this  time  forward  the  emperor  becomes  a  different 
person  ...  he  became  suspicious,  haughty,  reserved,  and  wrathful. 
Nor  did  he  wish  any  longer  to  leave  the  administration  to  his 
chamberlain,  but  was  ungracious  to  him,'  &c.  '*  By  the  use  of  the 
pluperfect  tense  ^^  Zonaras  avoids  committing  himself  to  either 
opinion.  He  places  his  description  of  the  change  in  Basil  and  the 
fall  of  the  eunuch  after  the  revolt  of  Phokas,  following  herein  the 
order  of  Psellos ;  but  by  his  mode  of  expression,  *  he  had  become 
haughty,'  &c.,  he  leaves  it  undetermined  at  what  time  the  change 
took  place. 

Whatever  the  date  may  have  been,  Basil  did  not  concern  him- 
self to  smooth  the  way  for  the  removal  of  his  minister  from  office. 
He  managed  the  matter  with  brutal  simplicity,  causing  him  to 
embark  in  a  ship  which  carried  him  to  exile.  He  then  proceeded 
to  examine  all  the  acts  of  his  ministry,  and  undid  those  which 
seemed  aimed  at  personal  display  or  private  patronage,  professing 
ignorance  of  them.  He  even  dismantled  the  splendid  monastery 
which  the  president,  who  was  immensely  wealthy,  had  built ;  and 
so,  as  he  said,  turned  the  refectory  into  a  reflectory,  because  the 
monks  would  be  obliged  henceforward  to  reflect  seriously  how  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.'^  Basileios  was  utterly  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  this  unkind  treatment,  and  with  disappointment  at 
having  to  say  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness.  His  noble  form 
became  a  living  corpse,  a  literal  monument  of  the  sudden  change 
of  fortune,  and  he  soon  died.  At  the  same  time  Basil  began  to 
apprehend  the  difficulties  that  attend  on  an  emperor's  office,  and 
the  seriousness  of  his  position  so  impressed  him  that  he  became 
quite  ascetic,  abstaining  from  all  good  cheer,  wearing  no  ornaments 
on  his  person,  not  even  a  chain  on  his  neck,  nor  a  diadem  on  his 
head,  nor  a  chlamys  bordered  with  purple ;  superfluous  rings  he 
put  away  from  him,  and  eschewed  many  colours  in  his  clothes. 
He  was  completely  preoccupied  with  the  problem  how  to  make  all 
the  acts  of  his  rule  concur  *  to  produce  an  imperial  harmony.'  '^ 

The  second  revolt  of  Skleros  followed  hard  upon  the  death  of 
Phokas,  his  old  rival.  In  regard  to  this  revolt  Psellos  states  a  fact 
which  Skylitzes  ^^  seems  not  to  have  known  or  not  to  have  believed, 

'*  P.  12.  's  iyey6vei,  p.  115. 

'"  P.  13  :  ovK  av^ei  ^XP'^  ""  <f)povTiar'})piov,  ISelv  xap'€'''''4(ro;U€i'oy  ejire?*',  rh  fxavacXT-fipioy 
StSpaKe,  Sict  (fypovriSos  riOefiepaiy  raiv  iv  avrqi,  iirus  ftf  eavroh  ret  avayKola  iroplffaimo. 

"  Sttw*  &f  rd  rrjs  apx^s  els  apfxauiau  BaffiXiK^jV  ffv/xPifidiTfLe. 

'*  Kedrenos,  ii.  p.  446  :  &pTi  Se  rod  ^uikS.  airodav6vros  KaToi  rhv  '' \itpl\\wv  furiva,  rris 
Sevrepas  IvSiktiwvos  tov  ^yuof  Itous  koI  ttjs  /cot'  avrhv  airoffrafflas  SiaKvOeitrris  &5(ias 
\afi6fjLfvos  6  2(cA7jpbs  irdKiv  a.ve\dfj.Pauev  eavrhv  koI  riiv  irportpav  iaojixiffKH.  anoffracriav. 
biTfp  irvOSfievos  6  fiacriKevs  ypdnixaai  irap-pyfi,  k.t.\.  .  .  .  tovtois  5e  Toiy  ypd/xnaffi  /xaXax^eis 
.  .  .  KaTarlOerai  to,  '6ir\a. 
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and  Zonaras  does  not  record.  From  their  narratives  we  should 
conclude  that  the  hostOity  of  Skleros  was  only  momentary,  and 
that  his  reconciliation  with  Basil  took  place  almost  immediately, 
certainly  before  the  end  of  the  year  989.  But  Psellos  tells  us  that 
his  rebellion,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  lasted  many 
years  longer.  He  did  not  venture  on  an  engagement  with  the 
imperial  troops,  but  strengthened  and  increased  his  army  and  cut 
o£f  the  traffic  and  means  of  communication  with  the  capital,  and 
intercepted  supplies.  His  army  was  devoted  to  him — won  by  his 
kindness  and  good  fellowship ;  he  used  to  call  each  soldier  by  his 
name,  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  men,  and  share  the  same  wine- 
bowl. But  he  felt  age  with  stealing  steps  creeping  over  his  frame, 
and  at  the  last  listened  to  an  embassy  of  Basil,  who  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  end  of  his  wit  to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  opposition 
of  the  able  general. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  Psellos  states  the  duration  of  the 
hostility  of  Skleros  is  peculiar. ^^  *  This  tyranny  which  began  in 
summer  did  not  cease  in  the  autumn,  nor  was  it  circumscribed  even 
by  the  limit  of  a  year,  but  for  many  years  the  mischief  surged.'  It 
is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  conjecture  that  the  negative  clauses  refer 
to,  and  are  intended  to  refute,  a  prevailing  view,  which  was  shared 
by  Skylitzes,  and  which  Psellos  considered  an  historical  error.  If 
this  be  so,  the  opposition  between  the  historical  schools  was  not 
confined  to  style  and  method. 

Zonaras  took  from  Psellos  his  account  of  the  meeting  between 
Basil  and  Skleros,  but  he  omitted  what  is  perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting point  about  it — the  advice  which  the  aged,  now  blind,  com- 
mander gave  to  the  young  emperor,  who  asked  him  as  a  general  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  policy  for  maintaining  absolute  power  and 
avoiding  rebellions.  The  advice  which  he  gave,  says  Psellos,  was 
not  strategic,  but  unprincipled  (iravovpyos) — as  we  should  say. 
Machiavellian.  It  was  to  do  away  with  too  exalted  offices,  to  allow 
no  military  officer  to  be  too  rich,  to  w^ear  them  out  with  unjust 
exactions,  so  that  their  private  affairs  may  claim  all  their  attention, 
not  to  introduce  a  wife  into  the  palace,  to  be  to  none  easy  to  deal 
with,  and  to  be  chary  of  imparting  to  others  his  secret  resolves. 

This  advice  of  a  man  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  Eoman 
empire  well  indicates  clearly  the  danger  which  was  threatening 
the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and,  staved  off  for  a  time  by  Basil's 
personal  vigour,  finally  overthrew  it — the  power  of  the  wealthy 
Asiatic  aristocrats,  who  by  their  wealth  could  convert  the  imperial 
regiments  which  they  commanded  into  private  armies  of  their  own. 

Basil's  subsequent  policy  was  conceived  fully  in  the  spirit  of  his 
old  opponent's  advice.  The  law  of  allelengyon,  by  which  the  rich 
taxpayers  of  a  district  were  bound  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of 

'*  History,  p.  15   .   .   .   oA.A.'  (ifl  iroWoh  ereai  tovtI  SiiKviaalveTO  KaK6v. 
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the  poorer,  is  an  instance  of  the  '  unjust  exactions.'  The  loyalty 
of  terror,  and  not  the  loyalty  of  good-will,  was  what  he  wished  to 
secure.  He  managed  the  whole  administration  himself,  and  as  he 
grew  older  experience  made  him  quite  independent  of  the  wisdom 
of  councillors.  As  Psellos  expresses  his  policy  of  imperial  absolu- 
tism, he  steered  the  state  not  according  to  enacted  laws,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  unwritten  laws  of  his  own  well-constituted  nature  ;  and  in 
this  spirit  he  paid  no  attention  to  educated  men,  but  utterly  looked 
down  on  them.  This  was  a  feature  of  Basil's  reign ;  culture  was 
not  patronised,  but  discouraged  and  scorned  by  the  emperor.^" 
Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians  in  those  days.  On  which  fact,  which 
strikes  him  as  curious,  Psellos  makes  the  comment  that  to  these 
men  culture  was  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  mere  means  to  favour  or 
money,  '  whereas  now  money  is  the  end.' 

Psellos  does  not  enter  on  the  subject  of  Basil's  campaigns,  but 
he  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  his  military  system.  One  of 
his  peculiarities  was  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  traditional  habit  of 
limiting  the  season  of  campaigns.  It  was  usual  to  set  forth  in  the 
middle  of  spring  and  retire  before  the  extreme  heat  began.  Basil, 
with  '  adamantine  '  indifference,  despised  heat  and  defied  cold  when 
he  had  an  object  in  view,  and  like  other  great  generals  made  season 
wait  on  occasion.  His  great  principle  in  tactics  was  to  preserve  the 
ranks  unbroken ;  he  considered  that  this  was  the  one  secret  which 
would  save  the  Greek  phalanxes  from  rout,  and  he  was  punctilious 
in  punishing  that  too  eager  bravery  which  led  a  man  to  step  out 
before  his  fellows  or  leave  his  column.  When  soldiers  on  one 
occasion  openly  grumbled  at  his  mode  of  battle,  he  calmly  replied 
with  a  smile,  '  There  is  no  other  means  by  which  we  can  cease 
waging  war.' 

His  personal  appearance  is  minutely  described  by  Psellos.  His 
stature  was  rather  under-sized,  but  not  disproportionate ;  on  horse- 
back he  looked  incomparable,  like  the  statue  of  a  master  sculptor, 
presenting  inflexibly  the  same  pose  both  uphill  and  downhill.  His 
face  was  an  exact  circle ;  his  forehead  neither  retreated  nor  pro- 
truded. His  eyes  were  bright  and  flashing,  and  the  brow,  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  a  feminine  straight  line  and  the  grim  aspect  lent 
by  an  overhanging  shape,  expressed  his  innate  pride.  He  wore  a 
thick  beard  and  whiskers  which  he  was  fond  of  twirling,  particularly 
when  he  was  angry  or  perplexed  in  thought ;  he  had  also  the  habit 
of  sticking  out  his  elbow  and  resting  his  fingers  on  his  hips.     He 

*•  This  feature  should  doubtless  be  connected  with  the  policy  of  depressing  the 
nobility  and  higher  classes  who  represented  the  culture  of  the  empire.  The  education 
of  Basil's  ni<^ces  Z6S  and  Theodora  was  completely  neglected.  His  secretaries  were 
obscure  moii  of  little  training,  but  he  wrote  his  despatches  in  so  simple  and  un- 
varnished a  style  that  no  great  ability  was  required  (p.  19). 
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spoke  in  short  abrupt  sentences,  more  like  a  peasant  than  a  gentle- 
man, and  when  he  indulged  in  laughter  his  whole  frame  assisted  in 
the  operation. 

§  3.  Constantine  VIII. — On  Basil's  death  in  1025  his  brother 
and  sleeping  colleague,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy  became  ruler  of  the  empire.  His  chief  achievement 
was  to  spend  the  immense  treasures  which  Basil  had  accumulated, 
and  which  were  so  large  that  he  had  to  build  subterranean  treasure 
vaults.  The  money  in  the  treasury  amounted  to  200,000  lbs.  of 
gold.^^  The  arrears  of  two  years'  taxes  were  due  when  Basil  died ; 
these  he  rigorously  collected.  He  was  now  an  old  voluptuary, 
utterly  unfit  to  conduct  the  government,  in  which  he  had  never- 
taken  any  interest.  He  cared  only  for  horse-racing,  hunting,  and 
dice-playing,  or  for  tasting  luxurious  dishes.  He  had  always  been 
weak-minded,  and  his  originally  firm  physique  was  so  worn  with 
age  and  indulgence  and  gout  that,  instead  of  meeting  in  the  field 
the  barbarians  who  were  threatening  the  empire,  he  preferred  to^ 
buy  them  off.  It  was  his  custom  to  forestall  conspiracies  by  depriv- 
ing of  sight  those  whom  he  suspected,  and  he  inflicted  the  same 
penalty  on  any  one  who  actually  conspired.  That  the  notion  of 
justice  was  alien  to  him  is  further  shown  by  his  habit  of  overwhelming 
persons  in  his  immediate  environment  with  a  bounty  which  he  did 
not  extend  further.  He  was  too  capricious  and  flighty  to  cherish 
resentment  like  Basil,  and  he  often  repented  of  his  own  severity. 

Although  his  education  was  only  superficial,  he  had  a  mother- 
wit  and  a  remarkable  fluency  of  speech — in  this,  too,  contrasting 
with  his  brother— so  that  when  he  dictated  business  letters  or 
despatches  the  fastest  writer  could  not  keep  up  with  him. 

It  was  Basil's  custom  to  transact  all  business  as  far  as  possible 
himself.  Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  transacted  no  business 
himself,  except  occasionally  the  dictation  of  letters.  He  entrusted 
the  administration  to  six  eunuchs  of  his  household. ^^ 

His  wife  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Alypios,  a  man  of  distinction,, 
bore  him  three  daughters,  of  whom  their  childless  uncle  Basil  had 
been  extremely  fond.  The  eldest,  Eudokia,  was  unlike  her  family  in 
being  of  equable  and  soft  disposition ;  she  was  permitted  at  her  own 
request  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  The  other  two,  Zoe  and  Theo- 
dora, who  were  of  a  prouder  and  more  domineering  temper,  were 
destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  during  the  following  years. 
When  his  death  was  approaching,  the  emperor  chose  Edmanos 
Argyropolos  to  be  his  successor  as  the  husband  of  his  second  and 
fairest  daughter  Zoe,  then  forty-eight  years  old.     The  fact  that  he 

^^  If  Z6naras  means  pounds  by  the  pedantic  word  talents,  the  sum  exceeds  nine- 
million  pounds  sterling.  (Finlay,  ii.  p.  387.)  I  am  afraid  that  Psellos  (whom  Finlay 
elsewhere  calls  a  pedant)  is  originally  responsible  for  the  affected  word  talents. 

"  Their  names  are  recorded  by  KedrSnos. 
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was  already  married  was  no  impediment ;    his  wife  cut  off  her  hair 
and  sought  the  retreat  of  a  convent. 

Zonaras  states  that  Constantine  had  originally  destined  Theo- 
dora to  be  the  wife  of  Eomanos,  but  that  she  refused.^^  Psellos 
makes  a  contrary  statement— namely,  that  before  the  selection  of 
Eomanos  the  emperor's  choice  fell  on  his  second  daughter.  More- 
over, he  omits  to  mention  a  circumstance  recorded  by  Zonaras  and 
Kedrenos,  that  the  first  intention  was  to  name  Constantine  Dalas- 
senos  as  his  successor. 

§  4.  Eomanos  III. — We  are  informed  by  Psellos  that  from  the 
accession  of  Eomanos  his  narrative  will  become  fuller  ;  '  for  the 
emperor  Basil  died  when  I  was  an  infant,  and  Constantine  when  I 
was  just  beginning  my  lessons  ;  I  was  never  in  their  presence,  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  them  speaking,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  saw  either 
of  them,  as  I  was  too  young  to  remember.  But  Eomanos  I  saw 
and  on  one  occasion  met  him.  Thus  my  account  of  Basil  and 
Constantine  is  derived  from  others,  whereas  I  can  describe 
Eomanos  from  personal  knowledge.' 

Eomanos  was  well  born  and  well  educated,  but  Psellos  expresses 
contempt  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  learning.  '  He  thought 
that  he  knew  far  more  than  he  did.'  He  was  ambitious  to  rival 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  pose  as  a  philosopher  on  the  throne.  It 
became  the  fashion  to  talk  metaphysics  at  court,  but  it  was  mere 
pretence  and  show,  due  to  no  real  concern  for  truth ;  and  the 
•learned  of  that  time,  says  Psellos,  had  not  reached  further 
than  the  portals  of  Aristotle  and  only  knew  by  rote  a  few  catch- 
words of  Platonism,  never  really  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of 
metaphysics. 

Another  mania  of  Eomanos  was  warfare,  of  which  he  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  When  he  did  not  talk  of  the  insoluble 
problems  of  parthenogenesis,  his  conversation  was  of  greaves 
and  corslets.  He  had  high-flying  schemes  of  subjugating  all  the 
eastern  and  all  the  western  nations ;  he  burned  to  rival  the  exploits 
of  Alexander,  Hadrian,  or  Trajan.  His  expedition  against  the 
Saracens  in  1030  ended  in  a  complete  j^asco.  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  officers  he  had  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  caliph  for  peace, 
.as  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  the  delightful  prospect  of 
cutting  trenches,  diverting  the  courses  of  rivers,  laying  ambushes, 
and  performing  the  other  military  operations  described  in  ancient 
history.  The  great  Basil  made  war  in  order  to  be  at  peace ; 
Eomanos  made  war  for  its  own  sake.  Psellos  says  that  he  began 
the  war  without  a  pretext,  but  we  read  in  Kedrenos  that  Spondyles, 
governor  of  Antioch,  had  suffered  a  serious  defeat  in  the  last  month 
of  1029,  which  endangered  the  safety  of  Syria,  so  that  Psellos  is 

-*  iv.  p.  128  :  f]  yap  rpirr]  Sta,  rb  rijv  eKeivov  fvveTupav  aKOvaav  iia^vyrivai  ainov 
.vapaiTitcraa'dai  t^v  /xer'  avrov  (Tvjx^iwaiv  KsyiraL. 
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probably  exaggerating  for  the  sake  of  effect  the  sexagenarian 
emperor's  childish  fancy  to  do  what  he  read  of. 

Thus  Eomanos  *  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms^ 
yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand.'  He  had  ascended  the 
throne  with  high  fantastical  hopes  of  a  brilliant  and  long  reign^ 
and  perhaps  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  he  held  court 
with  more  splendour  and  practised  a  more  profuse  liberality  than 
most  sovereigns.  He  had  inaugurated  his  reign  with  popular 
measures,  abolishing,  for  example,  the  allelengyon.  But  the  dis^ 
comfiture  at  Azaz  acted  like  cold  water,  and  moreover  placed 
his  finances  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Consequently, 
when  he  returned  to  Constantinople  after  his  unlucky  experiences, 
his  domestic  policy  changed.  He  abandoned  the  idea  of  being  a. 
second  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  and  set  before  himself  the  far  more 
practical  ideal  of  a  Byzantine  financier — '  a  less  strange  life.' 
For  his  subjects  this  meant  that  he  became  a  tyrant  instead  of  a. 
liberal  if  fantastic  sovereign.  His  object  was  to  recruit  the  treasury 
for  the  money  he  had  staked  for  the  glory  he  had  not  won.  He 
waked  from  their  slumbers  old  and  forgotten  claims,  dormant  since 
the  proverbial  archonship  of  Eukleides,  and  visited  with  bitter 
visitation  the  monetary  deficiencies  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 
In  these  matters  he  did  not  sit  as  an  impartial  judge,  but  acted 
as  an  advocate  of  the  exchequer. 

The  use  to  which  he  put  the  results  of  his  financial  abilities 
was  such  that  not  even  the  court,  much  less  the  mass  of  his  sub- 
jects, derived  any  benefit  from  all  the  money  that  streamed  into  the 
treasury.  For  Eomanos  had  yet  another  mania.  He  desired  not 
only  to  rival  Basil  I  or  Constantino  the  Great  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  to  imitate  Alexander  or  Trajan  as  a  general,  to  rank  with 
Aurelius  as  a  crowned  philosopher ;  he  wished  also  to  emulate 
Solomon  and  Justinian  as  a  builder.  Justinian  had  built  the  im- 
mortal church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  Eomanos  determined  to  build 
a  church  to  the  mother  of  God  on  a  grand  scale.  '  A  whole  moun- 
tain was  excavated '  to  supply  the  stones,  and  the  art  of  excavation 
was  reckoned  a  branch  of  philosophy  ;  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
edifice  were  ranked  with  the  assistants  of  Pheidias  and  Polygnotos. 
The  work  continued  interminably,  for  the  original  design  was  not 
followed  out,  but  modified  and  enlarged  as  it  progressed.  The 
sources  of  gold  were  being  exhausted,  and  yet  the  church  was  not 
approaching  completion. 

Eomanos  looked  on  this  as  a  work  of  piety  and  undertook  it- 
professedly  from  pious  motives,  but  Psellos  says  of  course  that  they 
were  only  sham.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the  philosopher's  com- 
ments on  the  propriety  of  spending  money  on  costly  buildings  for 
divine  service.  '  It  is  good,'  he  says,  *  to  love  the  comeliness  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  as  the  psalmist  says,  and  the  habitation  of  his 
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glory,  and  often  to  prefer  throwing  away  money  on  it  to  winning 
happiness  from  other  things.  This  is  good,  and  who  will  gainsay 
those  who  are  consumed  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  ?  But  the  principle 
holds  good  only  when  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  this  pious 
end — when  it  does  not  involve  injustice  and  harm  to  the  public 
weal.  Care  that  there  should  be  nothing  indecent  in  the  Lord's 
house  does  not  imply  that  even  walls,  encircling  pillars,  and  swing- 
ing drapery,  or  expensive  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  serve  God,  the 
true  requisite  being  a  mind  encircled  with  godliness,  a  soul  hued 
with  the  intellectual  purple,  even  actions,  and  the  fair  affection  of 
heart  which  really  consists  in  an  unaffected  manner.  The  emperor 
understood  syllogisms,  and  the  puzzles  of  Sorites  and  Nobody,  but 
he  had  no  practical  philosophy.'  He  was  not  content  with  building 
the  church  ;  he  added  to  it  a  monastery  which  he  supplied  with  the 
greatest  luxury. 

While  the  emperor's  thoughts  were  occupied  with  building,  in- 
trigues were  carried  on  at  court  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
intentionally  ignorant.  The  empress  Zoehad  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion and  very  good  reason  for  laying  plans  for  future  contingencies. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession,  although  he  himself  was  sixty-five  and 
Zoe  almost  fifty  years  old,  Romanos  had  cherished  the  hopes  of 
founding  a  dynasty.  But  when  charms  and  aphrodisiacs  proved 
unavailing,  and  he  found  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  issue,  he 
began  to  show  a  neglect  to  his  wife,  which  she  felt  derogatory  to 
her  royal  birth,  and  lived  apart  from  her,  an  arrangement  which, 
being  a  delicate  liver,  she  could  not  endure.  Moreover,  as  she  had 
no  child  and  as  the  emperor's  sister  Pulcheria  had  great  influence 
with  her  brother,  and  was  not  well  disposed  to  herself,  the  prospect 
of  what  might  happen  on  his  death  seemed  precarious,  and  the  state 
of  his  health  indicated  that  he  could  not  live  long. 

The  most  trusted  counsellor  of  the  emperor  was  a  eunuch  named 
Joannes,  a  very  clever  man  of  low  origin  who  held  the  post  of 
orphanotrophos,  or  head  of  an  institution  for  the  support  of  orphans. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  learn  more  about  his  personal  qualities 
when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  next  reign.  He  and  Zoe  were 
on  very  bad  terms,  and  perhaps  we  may  suppose  that  he  influenced 
the  emperor  in  his  behaviour  towards  her.  But  he  had  a  very 
handsome  brother  named  Michael,  a  youth  of  regular  features, 
with  bright  eyes  and  a  fair  pink  and  white  complexion.  One  day 
when  the  emperor  and  empress  were  sitting  together,  Joannes  by 
imperial  direction  introduced  his  brother  for  inspection.  The 
emperor  having  addressed  a  few  questions  to  him  dismissed  him, 
bidding  him  remain  in  attendance  within  the  palace,  but  the  empress 
saw  and  loved.  For  a  long  time  she  kept  her  feelings  a  secret,  but, 
unable  longer  to  endure  the  pangs,  she  changed  her  behaviour  to 
Joannes  and  became  quite  amicable,  courting  opportunities  of  con- 
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versation  with  him ;  and  casually  introducing  the  topic  of  his  brother 
she  desired  him  to  convey  to  Michael  a  permission  to  enter  her 
presence  whenever  he  wished.  Joannes,  at  first  unsuspicious,  soon 
ascertained  the  state  of  Zoe's  affections,  which  were  manifested 
clearly  in  her  next  interview  with  Michael.  Grasping  the  situation 
and  seeing  the  prospect  of  unlimited  power  by  the  devolution  of 
the  sovereignty  on  his  brother,  he  prepared  Michael  for  the  part  he 
was  to  play. 

The  intrigue  soon  became  an  open  scandal.  Z6e,  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  her  passionate  admiration,  used  to  array  her  lover  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  rings ;  she  was  seen  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
with  a  sceptre  and  a  crown.  Pulcheria  and  her  adherents  in- 
dignantly informed  the  emperor  of  what  he  could  not,  except  inten- 
tionally, have  avoided  seeing.  He  felt  no  tremor  cordis  at  Zoe's 
virginalling  on  Michael's  palm.  He  merely  for  form's  sake  summoned 
the  young  man  and  questioned  him  on  the  matter,  and  when  he 
denied  the  allegations  on  oath,  professed  to  consider  the  informants 
calumniators  and  the  alleged  adulterer  a  most  loyal  servant.  One 
point  in  Michael's  favour  was  his  liability  to  epileptic  fits,  which 
might  be  thought  to  unfit  him  for  offices  of  gallantry ;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  this  circumstance  really  disarmed  the  suspicions 
of  Edmanos.  But  Psellos  learned  from  a  well-informed  person  who 
moved  in  the  court  at  that  time,  and  was  acquainted  intimately  with 
the  course  of  the  love-drama  of  the  empress  and  Michael,  that 
Edmanos  was  perfectly  aware  that  Zoe  was  madly  in  love  with 
Michael,  but  was  quite  indifferent  and  determined  to  overlook  it. 
And  we  can  well  understand  that  on  the  head  of  Edmanos,  ola  and 
worn  with  disease,  and  devoid  of  affection  for  Zoe,  the  horns  sat 
hghtly.  His  sister  Pulcheria,  who  led  the  party  which  disapproved 
of  the  intrigue,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  then  Joannes  and  Michael 
had  a  free  field. 

Psellos  gives  a  description  of  the  wasting  disease  which  con- 
sumed the  frame  of  Eomanos.  He  had  himself  seen  him  in  a 
procession  looking  like  a  corpse ;  his  hair  had  fallen  off,  and  he 
used  to  stop  and  draw  breath  every  few  steps.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  his  death,  which  took  place  in  a  bath,  was  accelerated 
by  poison  administered  by  Zoe  (1034). 

The  officials  of  the  palace,  both  those  attached  to  the  BasUian 
family,  and  also  the  adherents  of  the  late  emperor,  advised  Zoe  to 
wait,  nor  in  such  weighty  matters  take  a  too  hasty  step.  But  her 
mind  was  quite  made  up,  inasmuch  as  her  affections  were  engaged, 
and  she  was  incited  to  speedy  action  by  Joannes.  Michael  the 
Paphlagonian  was  placed  on  the  throne  the  same  evening,  and  all 
the  residents  in  the  palace  paid  him  the  usual  homage.  Two  com- 
mands were  sent  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  that  he  should  come 
early  on  the  morrow  with  the  members  of  the  senate  to  recognise 
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the  new  emperor,  and  that  he  should  make  arrangements  for  the 
obsequies  of  the  deceased.  The  ceremony  of  homage  consisted  in 
the  senators  advancing  one  by  one  into  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen,  seated  on  thrones,  and  laying  their  heads  on  the 
ground  before  each ;  they  then  kissed  the  right  hand  of  the  emperor, 
but  not  that  of  the  empress. 

Psellos  was  in  Constantinople  at  this  time,  a  lad  yet  unbearded, 
and  witnessed  the  funeral  of  Eomanos.  The  corpse,  which  was  not,  as 
with  us,  covered  in  a  coffin,  but  carried  in  an  open  bier,  was  so 
changed  that  it  was  unrecognisable.  The  face  was  swollen,  and  the 
<;olour  was  not  that  of  a  dead  body,  but  resembled  persons  who  have 
been  injured  by  drugs.  Whether  Eomanos  was  really  poisoned  was 
a  question  on  which  contemporaries  could  only  entertain  suspicions, 
but  their  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  very  strong. 

§  5.  Michael  IV. — Even  from  Zonaras  it  might  be  seen  that 
Michael  IV  was  by  no  means  a  bad  emperor.  The  energetic  part 
he  took  in  the  Bulgarian  expedition  just  before  his  death  was 
really  heroic,  if  heroism  means  the  surrender  of  personal  interests 
and  endurance  of  pain  for  impersonal  ends.  But  in  Psellos  we  can 
see  his  judgment  and  ability  far  more  clearly  than  in  Zonaras,  who 
gives  us  an  abridgment  of  Psellos.  He  tells  us  plainly  that  he  is 
combating  against  a  prevailing  opinion,  detrimental  to  Michael ;  be 
has  in  fact  made  himself  Michael's  apologist.  We  may  assume 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  owed  some  of  his  information  to 
<]onstantine  Leichudes,  who  became  a  member  of  the  senate  at  this 
time,  and  through  whose  influence  probably  Psellos  himself  became 
judge  at  Philadelphia.  '  I  am  well  aware,'  he  says,  *  that  many 
chroniclers  in  treating  of  his  life  will  give  an  account  diverging 
from  ours ;  for  the  suspicion  of  the  reverse  of  what  was  really  the 
case  was  more  prevalent  in  his  times.  But  I,  having  partly  had 
to  do  myself  with  the  actual  affairs,  and  having  partly  learned  the 
secrets  of  state  from  persons  who  were  in  close  attendance  on  him, 
am  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter,  except  my  eyes  and  ears 
be  impugned.' 

As  a  contemporary,  Psellos  is  the  best  authority  we  have,  and 
his  whole  account  of  the  reign  of  Michael  IV  gives  us  the  impres- 
sion of  an  impartiality  which  unfortunately  we  cannot  always  give 
him  credit  for.  But  his  favourable  representation  of  the  emperor's 
character  is  confirmed  by  the  shortly  expressed  judgment  of  Michael 
Attaleiates — '  he  left  behind  him  many  tokens  of  virtue.'  ^^  '  If  we 
leave  out  of  sight,'  says  Psellos,  *  his  conduct  before  his  accession, 
he  will  rank  among  the  few  elect  monarchs.' 

Michael  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who  suddenly  became  mature. 
Eor  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  made  the  palace 

^*  History,  p.  10  :  iroWh  rrjs  aperris  KuraXiiriiv  eiKouifffiara.     Skylitz^s'  judgment  is 
also  favourable  (Kedrfinos,  ii.  p.  634). 
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a  sort  of  playground,  gratifying  the  whims  of  the  empress  and 
careless  of  everything  serious,  just  like  a  hoy.  But  he  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  supreme  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities devolving  on  a  true  king,  and,  immediately  rising  to 
the  situation,  he  put  away  childish  things  and  proved  that  his  nature 
was  not  superficial.  It  struck  Psellos  as  notably  admirable  that  he 
made  no  sudden  change  in  the  administration,  but  graduated  all 
his  alterations.  He  introduced  no  novelty  in  the  ordinary  practices, 
annulled  no  law,  made  no  change  in  the  senate.  To  personal  friends 
to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  before  his  accession  he  kept  his 
word,  but  did  not  immediately  place  them  in  high  posts  ;  he  gave 
them  subordinate  positions  as  a  preliminary  training  for  advance- 
ment. His  unwearying  solicitude  both  provided  that  the  provincial 
cities  were  well  governed,  and  secured  the  empire  against  in vasion.^^ 

He  bestowed  particular  diligence  on  the  efficiency  and  improve- 
ment of  the  army,  *  the  sinews  of  the  Eomaioi.'  The  administration 
of  the  finances  he  left  entirely  to  his  brother  Joannes,  who  was 
experienced  in  that  department. 

Like  Eomanos,  his  predecessor,  Michael  was  very  religious,  but 
he  was  not  like  him  a  dilettante  :  he  was  really  in  earnest.  He 
was  not  only  a  constant  church-goer,  but  he  cultivated  the  society 
of  theosophists,  whom  Psellos  calls  philosophers  and  distinguishes 
from  the  metaphysicians,  such  as  Eomanos  used  to  patronise ;  they 
were  the  philosophers  who  despise  the  world,  and  live  with  beings 
that  are  above  the  world.  Michael  sent  out  to  the  highroads  and 
hedges,  searched  high  and  low  throughout  the  whole  empire  \)  find 
such  men,  and  when  they  arrived  in  his  palace  showed  them  the 
most  extravagant  veneration,  rubbing  their  dirty  feet  with  his  own 
hands,  and  kissing  them.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  wrap  secretly 
his  imperial  person  in  their  rags.  He  used  to  set  them  on  a  couch, 
and  lie  at  their  feet  on  a  stool.  Those  who  had  bodily  sores  or  in- 
firmities, and  had  thereby  become  disgusting  to  their  fellowmen, 
were  the  objects  of  his  special  devotion  ;  he  used  to  wash  them  like 
a  servant,  and  actually  place  his  face  on  their  sores. 

Psellos  speaks  in  tones  of  praise  of  this  extravagant  method  of 
realising  a  spiritual  life,  which  seems  to  us  a  sort  of  monomania. 
But  Michael  was  really  sincere,  and  we  must  remember  that  he  had 
no  '  Hellenic  culture  '  to  preserve  him  from  these  aberrations  of  a 
self-annihilating  gymnosophic  asceticism,  which  seems  so  ludicrous 
in  a  sovereign.  He  was  not  only  ascetic  himself,  he  also  encouraged 
asceticism  in  others,  and  he  laid  out  large  sums  in  endowing  monas- 
teries for  both  male  and  female  recluses.  He  built  a  new  hall  at 
Constantinople,  called  the  Ptochotropheion,  a  sort  of  refectory  for 

"  iravToSttTrbs  ^v  wtpl  riiv  ttjs  apxv^  irp6voiav,  oii  fj.6vov  ras  fyrhs  tcHiu  rj/xerfpuv  doicov 
■jr6\(is  fvvofiovfitvas  ttOlwv  aXXit  Kal  toIs  "Tfpt^  f6i/e(Ti  ras  i<p'  ■^/uos  avacrrfWoiu  f<p6Sovs 
toCto  nev  irpeafifiais  tovto  54  Swpoii  tovto  5e  fiax'tfj-aiv  iirereiois  a,iro(rTO\a7s,    (Hist.  p.  58.) 
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poor  religious  people.  His  zeal  for  saving  lost  souls  extended  itself 
to  unfortunate  females,  of  whom  there  was  a  very  large  number  in 
the  capital.  As  '  such  persons  are  apt  to  be  deaf  to  salutary  advice,' 
he  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  reclaim  them  by  moral  lectures,  nor 
did  he  think  of  using  violence.  He  built  a  very  large  and  fine 
reformatory  or  penitentiary  in  the  city,  and  then  proclaimed  to  all 
women  who  made  a  trade  of  their  persons,  that  if  any  of  them 
wished  to  live  in  plenty,  she  had  only  to  repair  to  this  refuge  and 
take  the  monastic  habit.  A  large  swarm  of  the  '  ladies  of  the  roof '  ^^ 
presented  themselves,  and  were  enrolled  as  recruits  in  the  army  of 
God.  What  the  social  effects  of  this  step  were,  if  '  a  large  swarm  ' 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  well-known 
measure  which  was  tried  at  Venice.  Such  an  effect,  however,  could 
only  have  been  momentary;  for  as  Michael's  object  was  not  directly 
to  repress  prostitution,  but  to  save  lost  souls,  and  as  he  passed  no 
repressive  measure,  the  curtailed  supply  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
again  equal  the  demand. 

Persons  ill  disposed  to  the  emperor  put  a  malicious  construction 
on  his  religious  practices,  asserting  that  before  he  ascended  the 
throne  he  had  had  communication  with  evil  spirits  with  which  he 
had  made  a  compact  to  deny  God,  and  so  lose  his  soul  on  con- 
dition of  obtaining  the  empire.  This  is  an  interesting  instance  of 
the  medieval  superstition  of  compacts  with  the  devil. 

It  was  Michael's  close  connexion  with  his  family  that  prevented 
his  good  qualities  from  being  appreciated  ;  his  affectionate  brothers 
proved  his  greatest  misfortune,  their  vulgar  grasping  natures  tar- 
nishing the  lustre  of  his.  They  were  a  sort  of  nemesis  which 
attended  his  elevation.  The  eldest  and  chief  of  them,  who  possessed 
most  political  talent,  was  Joannes  the  orphanotrophos,  of  whom  I 
must  now  give  a  more  detailed  account.  Psellos,  when  old  enough 
to  be  a  capable  observer,  had  seen  him  and  heard  him  speakingj 
and  been  in  his  company  while  he  was  transacting  business ;  and 
he  had  observed  his  character  carefully.  He  sums  up  his  good 
and  bad  qualities  in  a  businesslike  manner  which  reminds  us  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He -was  keen  and  ready  of  wit,  as  could 
be  seen  by  the  flash  of  his  eye ;  in  the  transaction  of  business 
he  was  most  diligent  and  hardworking,  and  very  experienced ;  his 
keenness  was  manifested  particularly  in  public  finances.  He  did 
no  evil  to  any  one,  but  put  on  a  sour  face  in  order  to  frighten 
people,  and  often  deterred  men  from  bad  actions  by  his  threaten- 
ing looks.  Hence  he  was  really  a  tower  of  defence  for  the  emperor, 
for  night  and  day  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  interests  of  the 
state,  though  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  attending  banquets 
and  public  festivals.     Nothing  that  went  on  escaped  his  many-eyed 

^^  Kol    Tro\vs    ivrevBev  Iff/xbs  rdiv  ivl  rov  Tfjovs  iKf^dtv  awtppevffev  (p.  67).     Five 
hundred  years  before  Theodora  and  Jus.tinian  had  made  efforts  to  reclaim  prostitutes. 
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vigilance,  which  was  so  great  that  he  used  often  in  the  dead  hours 
of  the  night  to  walk  through  the  whole  city — '  like  lightning,'  says 
Psellos — easily  escaping  observation  himself,  for  having  been  origi- 
nally a  monk  he  continued  to  wear  a  monastic  dress.  His  excellent 
information  on  all  that  went  on  exercised  a  wholesome  terror,  which 
prevented  gatherings  and  meetings  that  might  look  like  illegal 
conspiracies. 

Such  were  his  laudable  qualities,  over  against  which  Psellos  places 
his  profound  dissimulation.  He  always  adapted  his  words  and  looks 
to  his  company,  and  he  had  the  habit  of  gazing  at  a  person  steadily 
when  he  was  at  some  distance,  and  on  his  approach  behaving  as  if 
he  had  not  been  aware  of  his  presence  before.  If  any  one  made  a 
new  suggestion  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  advantageous,  he 
would  pretend  that  he  had  himself  decided  on  the  course  proposed 
long  since,  and  rebuked  the  suggestor  for  his  tardiness,  who  passed 
out  crestfallen,  while  Joannes  put  the  suggestion  in  practice  and 
was  under  no  obligation  to  its  real  author.  He  was  ambitious  to 
behave  with  princely  grandeur  and  dignity,  but  the  inner  man  con- 
tinually exposed  itself;  he  was  not  to  the  manner  born.  He  used 
occasionally  to  indulge  in  potations,  and  it  was  then  especially  that 
his  vulgarity  came  out  in  indecent  behaviour.  Yet  even  on  such 
occasions  he  did  not  forget  the  absorbing  cares  of  power.  Psellos 
often  met  him  at  banquets,  and  wondered  how  a  man  unable  to  re- 
frain from  intoxication  and  laughter  could  draw  the  car  of  govern- 
ment. But  when  he  was  drunk  he  measured  the  behaviour  of  each 
of  his  fellows,  and  called  them  to  account  afterwards  forVhat  they 
said  or  did,  so  that  men  were  more  afraid  of  him  drunk  than  sober. 
He  was  a  strange  compound,  this  man,  dressed  in  his  monastic 
gown.  To  the  decency  which  such  a  dress  might  seem  to  demand 
he  did  not  dream  of  paying  any  regard,  though,  in  deference  to  some 
new  imperial  law  which  concerned  the  monastic  orders,  he  might 
occasionally  pretend  some  outward  conformity.  For  dissolute 
livers  he  entertained  a  contempt,  but  to  gentlemen  of  liberal  culture 
and  refined  habits  he  felt  a  repugnance  and  tried  to  diminish  their 
influence. 

The  shiftiness  which  he  displayed  towards  the  world  in  general 
was,  in  relation  to  his  brothers,  replaced  by  an  unvarying  affection. 
The  other  brothers  are  represented  to  have  been  a  worthless  lot. 
If  Joannes  was  far  inferior  in  virtue  to  Michael,  he  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  three,  Niketas,  Constantine,  and  Georgios.  They 
utilised  their  kinship  to  the  emperor  as  a  cover  for  deeds  of  in- 
justice of  which  Joannes  did  not  approve ;  while  Joannes  was  so 
fond  of  his  brothers  that  he  took  care  that  the  emperor  should  not 
hear  of  them,  and  if  anything  did  come  to  his  ears  used  his  influ- 
ence to  protect  them  from  the  imperial  anger.  Niketas  was  made 
duke  {Bov^)  of  Antioch,  where  he  signalised  himself  by  an  act  of 
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perfidy.  The  citizens,  who  before  his  arrival  had  wreaked  summary 
vengeance  on  a  tax  collector  who  had  behaved  indecently  towards 
them,  shut  the  gates  in  fear  lest  Niketas  should  punish  them.  He 
bound  himself  by  oaths  to  grant  a  plenary  pardon,  but  when  he 
was  admitted  put  a  great  number  to  death  and  sent  many  of  the 
chief  men  to  the  capital.^^  Some  time  after  this  Niketas  died,  and 
his  brother  Constantine,  a  eunuch  like  Joannes,  succeeded  him  as 
duke  of  Antioch,  and  in  that  office  relieved  Edessa  from  a  Saracen 
siege.  He  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  domestikos,  or  commander 
of  the  eastern  armies.  Georgios,  of  whom  we  hear  least,  was  made 
protovestiarios  ;  he  too  was  probably  a  eunuch.  The  whole  family 
was  very  unpopular : 

And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 
And  Eichard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

And  the  emperor  Michael  was  involved  in  the  unpopularity  of  the 
family  with  which  he  was  identified. 

Joannes  was  a  man  of  boundless  activity  and  resources.  His 
object  was  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  own  family — to  found 
a  Paphlagonian  dynasty ;  and  as  Michael's  health  was  very  bad  it 
was  imperative  to  take  precautions  in  good  time.  A  scheme  of 
personal  ambition  which  he  attempted  to  execute  failed.  This  was 
his  own  election  to  the  patriarchal  chair,  which  involved  the  de- 
position of  the  then  patriarch  Alexios,  to  compass  which  Joannes 
formed  a  cabal  of  clerical  dignitaries  who  conspired  to  unseat 
Alexios  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  canonically  elected. 
Alexios  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  pointed  out  that  if  his 
election  had  not  been  canonical,  the  invalidity  of  all  the  appoint- 
ments he  had  made  during  his  tenure  of  office  would  follow  of 
logical  necessity.  This  manifesto  caused  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
to  take  the  part  of  Alexios,  and  the  scheme  of  Joannes  fell  through. 
If  he  had  been  successful — if  Alexios  had  been  a  weaker  man  or 
had  happened  to  die  in  the  reign  of  Michael  IV — Joannes  would 
have  been  in  so  secure  and  influential  a  position  that  he  might 
have  saved  his  family  dynasty  from  the  catastrophe  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Michael  Kalaphates  involved  it.  Alexios  was  probably 
never  well  disposed  to  the  Paphlagonian  family,  but  he  was  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  Basilian  house. 

The  epileptic  fits  to  which  the  emperor  was  subject  became  so 
constant  that  he  was  obliged  to  lead  a  life  of  great  seclusion,  and 
when  his  imperial  duties  made  it  necessary  to  hold  an  audience, 
purple  curtains  and  curtain-pullers  were  so  placed  that  if  the  least 

2'  Zonaras,  iv.  138.  The  citizens  of  Antioch  were  suspected  of  a  degree  of  good- 
will towards  Constantine  DalassSnos  which  was  inconsistent  with  their  loyalty  to  the 
throne.  Dalass^nos  was  considered  a  dangerous  person,  and  kept  in  strict  confine- 
ment. 
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sign  indicated  that  the  disease  was  about  to  seize  him  his  agony- 
could  in  a  moment  be  concealed  from  view,  as  it  were  in  a  separate 
room.  And  when  he  rode  abroad  he  was  accompanied  by  a  guard 
which  used  to  form  a  circle  round  him,  so  that  if  he  were  overtaken 
by  a  fit  he  should  not  be  a  public  spectacle.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  fits  he  was  always  actively  engaged.  But  Joannes  per- 
ceived that  the  sands  of  his  life  were  running  quickly  down,  and  he 
framed  a  plan  for  securing  the  succession  to  his  family,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  timely  elevation  of  a  nephew  to  the  rank  of  Csesar,  and 
the  adoption  of  him  by  the  empress  Zoe  as  her  son. 

Besides  his  four  brothers  Joannes  had  a  sister  named  Maria, 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  ship-tarrer  (caulker)  named  Stephanos.  The 
brother-in-law  had  taken  his  share  in  the  successes  of  the  family, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  George  Maniakes  in  Sicily, 
where,  as  might  be  expected,  he  conducted  affairs  with  such  gross 
incompetency  and  corruption  that  the  rich  island  was  lost  to  the 
Saracens,  with  the  exception  of  Messene,  which  was  preserved  by 
the  bravery  of  its  commandant  Kekaumenos  Katakolon.  Psellos 
saw  Stephanos  after  he  had  been  transformed  in  the  game  of 
fortune  from  a  pitch-smearer  of  ships  to  a  military  commander, 
and  was  highly  amused  with  the  figure  he  cut.  He  looked  out  of 
place  on  his  steed,  and  his  dress  looked  out  of  place  on  him ;  he 
was  like  a  pygmy  trying  to  act  Herakles,  but  unable  to  manage 
the  lionskin  and  wield  a  club  bigger  than  himself.  This  man  and 
Maria  had  a  son  named  Michael,  who  was  surnamed  Kalaphates 
after  his  father's  profession.  He  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
family  preferments,  and  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  body- 
guard. On  him  the  choice  of  Joannes  fell  to  succeed  his  brother, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  the  nearest  relative  eligible,^^  and  he 
decided  to  have  him  proclaimed  Csesar.  It  required  some  adroit- 
ness to  suggest  this  to  the  emperor  and  obtain  his  consent,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty  even  for  brothers  to  introduce  to  monarchs 
the  subject  of  their  own  mortality. 

Psellos  professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  Joannes  and  Michael.  That  some  such  conversa- 
tion did  take  place  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  of  course 
the  actual  words  put  into  their  mouths  by  Psellos  are  as  fictitious 
as  the  dialogue  of  the  Athenians  and  Melians  in  Thukydides.  It 
has  a  considerable  value,  however,  as  a  dialogue  imagined  as  pro- 
bable by  a  contemporary,  and  in  this  aspect  claims  our  attention. 
Joannes  begins  by  reminding  the  emperor  of  his  own  unwavering 
loyalty  and  brotherly  attachment.  When  the  emperor  demands  the 
aim  of  this  prelude,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  Do  not  imagine  that  the 
ears  of  the  majority  of  your  subjects  have  not  heard  and  their  eyes 
seen  that  you  suffer  both  from  a  secret  and  from  an  undisguised 

*'  Nikfitas  was  dead  ;  Constantine  and  Georgios  were  eunuchs. 
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disease.  That  you  are  really  in  no  danger  on  this  account  I  know 
full  well,  hut  yet  the  tongues  of  men  refrain  not  from  discussing  the 
possibility  of  your  death ;  and  this  leads  me  to  fear  that,  having  got 
into  their  heads  the  idea  that  you  are  about  to  die  immediately, 
they  may  combine  against  you  and  elect  a  new  emperor  and  place 
him  in  the  palace.  For  myself  and  our  family  I  feel  less  concern, 
but  I  am  alarmed  in  your  behalf  lest  such  a  good  and  excellent 
monarch  should  pay  for  want  of  prudence.  He  will  escape  the  danger 
but  not  the  reproach  of  not  foreseeing  the  future.'  This  punctili- 
ously deferential  speech  is  interesting  as  showing  the  tone  in  which 
Joannes  would  have  spoken  to  his  brother.  He  then  proposed  his 
plan,  and  Michael  consented.  As  a  greater  security  it  was  arranged 
that  Zoe,  who  as  an  heiress  of  the  old  Basilian  dynasty  was  very 
popular,  should  adopt  him  as  her  son.  A  public  festival  was  pro- 
claimed and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

Michael  never  loved  Zoe,  who  was  past  fifty  when  their  liaison 
began.  For  a  time  he  acted  the  lover,  but  the  part  soon  became 
tedious,  and  he  not  only  grew  cold,  but,  feeling  suspicious  that  she 
might  treat  him  as  she  is  supposed  to  have  treated  Eomanos,  he  kept 
her  in  strict  confinement  in  the  women's  apartments,  cut  down  her 
income,  and  prevented  access  to  her  except  by  the  special  permission 
of  a  guard  whom  he  appointed  to  superintend  her.  Zoe  behaved 
under  this  treatment  with  the  greatest  self-control  and  patience, 
never  even  bestowing  on  her  appointed  keeper  a  hard  word  or  look. 
The  brothers  did  not  trust  this  meek  behaviour,  which  they  viewed 
as  consummate  acting ;  they  looked  on  Zoe  as  a  caged  lioness,  and 
the  meeker  she  seemed  the  greater  precautions  they  took.  The 
emperor  soon  gave  up  living  with  her  altogether.  He  suffered  from 
dropsy,  and  was  indisposed  for  conjugal  life ;  and  this  indisposition 
was  confirmed  by  the  admonitions  of  his  spiritual  advisers. 

The  Bulgarian  war  which  immediately  preceded  and  hastened 
Michael's  death — the  rising  of  the  false  Dolianos,  the  double  deser- 
tion of  the  genuine  Alusianos,  and  the  heroism  of  the  emperor — has 
been  related  fully  by  Zonaras,  closely  following  Psellos,  and  by 
Finlay.  We  need  not  repeat  it  here.  The  emperor  after  his 
exhausting  labours  returned  in  triumph,  but  nigh  unto  death,  for 
which  he  prepared  by  assuming  the  monastic  order.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Anargyroi  which  he  had  built 
himself,  and  when  it  was  concluded  the  ex-emperor  was  cheer- 
ful 'like  a  man  light  and  fleet  for  a  journey,' but  his  household  and 
brothers,  especially  Joannes,  were  plunged  in  despondency.  When 
the  empress  heard  the  news,  she  immediately  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  monastery,  but  Michael  refused  to  see  her.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  time  for  a  hymnal  service  arrived,  and  Michael  arose  from  his 
couch  to  attend  it,  but  found  that  his  imperial  shoes  had  not  been 
changed  nor  monastic  foot-gear  provided.    He  was  obliged  to  totter 
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barefoot  to  the  chapel,  and  when  he  returned  to  repose  he  died. 
He  was  a  man  who,  under  more  favourable  ch'cumstances,  might 
have  been  an  efficient  ruler  and  have  won  the  praise  of  historians ; 
but  he  was  sorely  let  and  hindered,  on  the  one  hand  by  his  ill 
health,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  his  kinsfolk. 

John  B.  Buey. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Captains  of  the  '  Nightingale ' 

JEAN  MAETEILHE,  a  French  protestant,  condemned  to  the 
galleys  as  a  heretic  in  1700,  published  in  1757  a  narrative 
of  his  experiences  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  slavery. •  Of  the 
general  honesty  and  truth  of  the  little  book  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt ;  but  one  incident  in  it  which  trenches  on  the  domain  of 
naval  history  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  set  at  rest.  The  examination,  interesting  in  itself,  is 
doubly  so  as  illustrating  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Haversham 
in  the  house  of  lords  on  9  Nov.  1707  :  '  Your  disasters  at  sea  have 
been  so  many,  a  man  scarce  knows  where  to  begin.  Your  ships 
have  been  taken  by  your  enemies,  as  the  Dutch  take  your  herrings, 
by  shoals  upon  your  own  coasts ;  nay,  your  royal  navy  itself  has 
not  escaped.  These  are  pregnant  misfortunes,  and  big  with  innu- 
merable mischiefs.' 

The  story  related  by  Marteilhe  in  very  full  detail  is  briefly 
this :  In  the  early  summer  of  1708  amongst  many  other  ships 
which  the  queen  of  England  sent  to  sea  was  one  of  seventy  guns 
commanded  by  a  man  named  Smit,  at  heart  a  papist  and  an  enemy 
of  his  country.  This  Smit,  having  an  independent  commission, 
took  his  ship  to  Gothenborg  and  there  sold  her,  though  whether  to 
the  Swedish  government  or  to  some  private  individual  the  writer 
did  not  know.  At  any  rate  Smit  got  the  money  and  made  his  way 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  offered  the  king  his  services 
against  England.  The  king  received  him  very  favourably,  pro- 
mised him  the  command  of  the  first  sea-going  ship  which  should  be 
vacant,  and  recommended  him  meantime  to  go  to  Dunkirk,  where 
he  was  received  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  galley  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Langeron — the  very  galley  in  which  Marteilhe  was  then  serving, 
who  had  thus  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  '  this  infamous 
traitor,'  as  he  calls  him,  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  English  that 
ever  was  seen.  When  a  privateer  brought  in  a  prize,  Smit  used 
regularly  to  visit  the  prison  where  the  men  were  confined,  to  call 

'  M^moires  d'un  Protestant  condamn&  aux  Galires  de  France  pour  cause  de 
Religion,  4crits  par  lui-mSme  (Kotterdam,  1757;  and  reprinted  Paris,  1865.  An 
English  translation  by  James  Willington  (said  to  be  a  pseudonym  for  Oliver  Gold- 
smith), published  in  1758,  appears  to  be  very  scarce  ;  there  is  not  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  xm,  s" 
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them  names,  to  insult  them  with  angry  gestures,  and  to  bribe  the  * 
gaolers  to  prevent  them  receiving  any  charitable  relief.  On  board 
the  galley  he  did  his  utmost  to  have  Marteilhe  and  his  fellow 
protestants  flogged  every  day,  and  they  were  only  saved  by  the  fact 
that  Langeron,  through  some  private  interest,  was  well  disposed 
towards  them.  So  rabid  was  he  against  his  own  country  that  he 
was  continually  devising  plans  to  do  some  mischief  to  it,  and  at 
last  sent  up  to  the  court  a  proposal  to  sack  and  burn  Harwich  if 
the  six  galleys  then  at  Dunkirk  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
king  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  sent  instructions  to  M.  de 
Langeron  to  put  himself  under  Smit's  orders  for  this  expedition, 
as  also  to  the  superintendent  of  the  port  to  supply  whatever  stores 
he  should  demand.  De  Langeron,  not  too  well  pleased  at  being  put 
under  the  orders  of  a  foreigner  who  had  no  recognised  standing, 
could  do  nothing  but  obey,  and  told  Smit  that  the  galleys  were  at  ■ 
his  disposal.  A  large  quantity  of  combustibles  was  accordingly 
taken  on  board,  as  well  as  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north-east  they  put  to  sea  on  the  morning  of 
5  Sept.  1708. 

By  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  but  stood  out  to  sea  again,  meaning  to  wait  till  it  was 
dark  before   they   made   Harwich.      Towards   dusk,    however,   a 
fleet  of  thirty-five  merchant  ships  from  Holland  came  in  sight,  con- 
voyed by  the  *  Nightingale,'  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate.     It  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  this.     Smit's  remonstrances  were  not  listened  to 
or  were  overruled.     He  was  told  that  Harwich  might  be  burned 
any  night,  but  that  thirty-five  merchant  ships  were  to  be  picked 
up  only  once  in  a  way,  and  in  any  case  would  be  much  more  to 
the   king's   advantage.      The  plan   was   simple :   De   Langeron's 
galley  and  one  of  the  others  were  to  overpower  the  frigate ;  the 
rest  were  to  intercept  and  take  possession  of  the  merchant  ships. 
Li  pulling  towards  the  frigate  the  commandant's  galley  outstripped 
her  consort ;  but  the  frigate,  which  had  at  first  stood  also  towards 
the  galleys,  turned  as  though  to  flee,  and  De  Langeron,  thinking 
that  an  easy  prize  was  before  him,  dashed  at  her.     As  he  came  on, 
however,  intending  to  strike  the  galley's   prow  into  the  frigate's 
stern  and  board,  the  frigate,  answering  to  a  touch  of  her  helm, 
swerved,  so  that  the  galley,  missing  her  aim,  shot  up  close  along- 
side, smashing  her  oars  and  hurling  her  oarsmen  from  the  benches. 
As  she  did  so  grapnels  were  thrown  into  her  from  the  frigate's 
channels,  and  the  frigate's  guns,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  musket 
bullets  and  langridge,  opened  on  her  unsheltered  crew.     In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  little  better  than  a  boatload  of  dead  bodies,  and  De 
Langeron,  with  his  own  hands,  made  the  general  signal  for  help. 
The  second  galley  came  up ;  the  four  others,  which  had  already 
stopped  a  number  of  the  merchant  ships,  forsook  their  prey  and 
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hastened  to  the  rehef  of  then*  commandant.  They  had  now  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  their  men  on  board,  but  the  frigate  resisted 
most  obstinately ;  every  deck,  every  bulkhead  was  defended,  and 
she  was  won  only  by  force  of  numbers. 

Even  after  she  was  taken  the  captain  still  held  out  in  his  own 
cabin,  firing  at  everybody  who  came  near,  and  threatening  to  blow 
the  ship  up,  which  he  might  quite  well  do,  as  through  the  cabin  lay 
the  only  access  to  the  magazine.  Negotiations  were  'tried,  but  to  no 
good  effect.  Then  force  again  :  a  party  of  soldiers  broke  open  the 
door  and  were  rushing  in,  when  their  leader  fell,  shot  through  the 
head ;  the  others  tumbled  back  in  terror  and  confusion ;  they 
could  only  go  in  one  at  a  time,  and  the  English  captain  had  an 
unlimited  supply  of  pistols  and  muskets.  So  they  returned  to 
negotiations  ;  but  not  till  he  saw  through  his  stern  windows  that  all 
his  convoy  had  got  safely  into  the  river  did  the  captain  consent  to 
surrender  his  sword.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  hero  of  this  de- 
sperate defence  was  a  deformed  little  man,  humpbacked,  pigeon- 
breasted  ;  2  he  was  taken  on  board  the  galley,  where  Langeron 
returned  his  sword,  begging  him  to  continue  to  wear  it,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  only  in  name.  Presently  Smit 
entered  the  cabin  of  the  galley.  The  captain  recognised  him,  and 
immediately  threw  himself  on  him  sword  in  hand,  exclaiming, 
'  Traitor,  you  shall  not  escape  me  as  you  have  done  the  hangman.' 
Langeron,  however,  caught  hold  of  him  and  held  him  back.  Smit 
was  highly  indignant,  and  requested  that  the  prisoner  might  be  sent 
to  some  other  galley,  to  which  Langeron  replied  that  the  prisoner 
must  stay  where  he  was ;  Smit  might  go  on  board  another  galley 
if  he  liked :  and  he  did  so.  Meantime  four  ships  of  war  had  got 
under  way  from  the  Thames  and  were  standing  towards  them : 
it  did  not  seem  expedient  to  await  their  approach,  so  the  galleys 
made  off  to  seaward,  and,  avoiding  their  direct  course  home,  did 
not  reach  Dunkirk  till  three  days  later. 

Smit  was  now  anxious  that  the  galleys  should  return  and  make 
another  attempt  on  Harwich  ;  but  De  Langeron  would  not  consent, 
alleging  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  galleys  to  go  to 
sea,  and  also  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  do  so  after  then* 
late  engagement,  so  many  of  the  oarsmen  having  been  killed,  and 
the  masts  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces.  Smit  accused  the  commandant 
and  other  officers  of  having  no  wish  to  support  him,  and  wrote  to 
the  court  to  that  effect.  Langeron  on  his  part  sent  up  a  formal  state- 
ment of  his  reasons,  and  the  only  result  which  Smit  obtained  was 
that  whereas  before  he  had  been  only  scorned,  he  was  now  hated. 
Finding,  then,  that  he  could  not  make  his  attempt  with  the  galleys, 
he  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  try  with  two  ships  then 
at  Dunkirk,  which  was  agreed  to.     One  of  the  ships  was  of  forty 

*  Tin  petit  homme  tout  contrefait,  bossu  devant  et  derriire, 
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guns,  the  other  a  small  English-built  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns, 
and  they  were  commanded  respectively  by  a  captain  and  lieutenant 
of  the  galleys,  Smit's  authority  being  limited  to  the  command 
of  the  landing  at  Harwich.  They  put  to  sea  in  October,  but  as 
they  made  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  they  saw  an  English  seventy- 
gun  ship  in  the  way,  and  thereupon  the  commandant,  in  counsel 
with  Smit,  determined  to  cruise  for  some  days  in  the  North  Sea. 
Two  or  three  days  later  they  came  back  again,  but  the  seventy-gun 
ship — or  another — was  still  there.^  Smit  maintained  that  being 
unusually  well  mahned  they  were  strong  enough  to  board  this  ship 
and  capture  her ;  and  though  the  two  captains  were  opposed  to  the 
idea,  he  prevailed  over  them  so  far  as  to  bring  them  to  agree,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  he  should  go  in  the  smaller  vessel  to  recon- 
noitre, and  that  then,  if  the  plan  seemed  feasible,  he  should  signal 
to  the  other  to  come  on.  Smit  did  so ;  but  approaching  too  near 
the  seventy-gun  ship  he  received  her  broadside,  which  completely 
dismasted  the  frigate,  whereupon  her  larger  consort  made  off,  leaving 
Smit  to  his  fate.  The  English  ship  hailed  the  frigate  to  strike,  or 
she  would  sink  her.  Smit,  refusing  to  strike,  seized  a  match  and 
ran  down  to  the  magazine,  meaning  to  blow  the  ship  up ;  but  he 
was  stopped  by  the  sentry  and  laid  hold  of  by  the  crew,  who  bound 
him,  arms  and  legs,  to  the  stump  of  the  mainmast,  and  then  called 
out  for  quarter.  The  English  ship  sent  her  boats  on  board  to 
take  possession,  and  found  Smit  so  bound.  They  immediately  re- 
cognised him,  carried  him  off  on  board  their  own  ship,  and  fired 
off  all  their  guns  in  token  of  their  joy,  not  so  mubh  for  the  1,000Z. 
set  on  his  head,  as  for  the  capture  of  the  traitor.  He  was  taken 
forthwith  to  London,  where  he  was  speedily  tried  ;  and  though  he 
basely  offered  to  become  a  protestant  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon, 
il  fut  condamne  a  etre  ecarteU  tout  vif,  ce  qui  s'executa  de  la  maniere 
qu^ on  fait  aux  traitres  en  Angleterre,  en  leur  frappant  le  visage  deleur 
coeur  palpitant.  To  which  disgusting  statement  Marteilhe  adds 
that  when  he  was  in  London  in  1713  he  saw  the  quarters  of  the 
body  still  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Such,  then,  omitting  a  great  many  interesting  but  not  essential 
details,  is  this  very  remarkable  story,  and  the  question  naturally 
asked  is,  Is  it  true,  wholly  or  in  part  ?  A  reference  to  our  own 
naval  histories  shows  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the  '  Nightingale  ;  ' 
an  omission  which,  as  the  circumstances  related  are  highly  credit- 
able to  the  English,  is  in  itself  suspicious.  It  shows  also  that,  in 
any  case,  Marteilhe's  dates  are  widely  inaccurate,  for  the  *  Nightin- 
gale '  was  recaptured  in  December  1707,  and  was  therefore  not 
captured,  in  the  first  instance,  in  September  1708 .  It  appears  also 
that  when  recaptured  she  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Smith,  an 

'  Un  navire  de  guerre  anglais,  garde-c6te,  de  septante  pieces  de  canon  .  .  .  le  mime 
garde-c6te,  ou  un  autre  de  la  mime  force. 
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English  renegade,  of  whom  three  different  accounts  are  given ;  * 
and  though  each  one  is  different  from  Marteilhe's,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Smit  is  so  far  a  real  character,  and  his  capture,  though  very 
incorrectly  described,  is  a  real  incident.  Altogether  the  reference 
to  our  printed  histories  was  unsatisfactory,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  it  was  necessary  to  look  further  and  examine  our  naval 
records.  It  is  the  result  of  this  examination  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate,  my  references  being  almost  solely  to  original  documents 
in  the  Public  Eecord  Office. 

The  'Nightingale,'  a  twenty-four-gun  frigate,  was  in  1707,  and 
for  five  years  before,  commanded  by  Captain  Seth  Jermy,  a  man  of 
whom  Charnock  seems  to  have  known  but  little.-^  In  1692  he  was 
a  lieutenant  of  the  '  Northumberland  '  at  the  battle  of  Barfleur. 
In  1694  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  '  Grafton ; '  in  1696  of  the 
'  Lion  ; '  and  on  15  Jan.  1696-7  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  the 
'  Spy '  brigantine.  In  1702  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
'  Nightingale,'  a  small  frigate  employed  in  what  might  be  almost 
called  the  police  service  of  the  North  Sea,  and  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  convoying  corn  ships  and  colliers  between  the  Forth,  the 
Tyne,  the  Humber,  and  the  Thames.  Captain  Jermy's  official 
correspondence  during  this  time  mostly  refers  to  the  incidents  of 
his  convoys ;  but  a  few  extracts  will  show  more  clearly  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  his  service  and  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had 
to  contend.    • 

Yarmouth  Boads,  17  April  1704. — Please  to  acquaint  his  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Lord  High  Admiral,  that  we  are  safe  arrived  in  Yarmouth  Eoads, 
with  above  a  hundred  sail  of  laden  colliers.  We  came  from  the  Bar 
[Tynemouth]  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  instant.  Of  Thursday,  about 
11  clock  morning,  I  gave  chase  to  three  sail  of  privateers  of  12,  8,  and 
4  guns ;  but  our  ship  having  been  seven  months  off  the  ground  and  very 
foul,  I  could  not  come  up  with  them  ;  and  at  6  at  night  I  saw  the  same 
three  sail  again  and  gave  them  chase  ;  but  before  I  could  come  near  them, 
they  had  taken  a  laden  collier,  and  by  help  of  a  dark  night  and  foggy 
weather,  I  could  not  come  to  her. 

Tynemouth  Bar,  12  Atcg.  1704. — I  have  seen  the  three  Scotch  ships 
into  the  Frith  as  high  as  the  Bass  Island,  and  then  left  them  safe  and 
returned  again  to  the  Bar.  ...  I  saw  a  small  privateer  lying  in  Berwick 
Bay,  who  immediately  got  under  sail ;  and  our  ship  being  extraordinary 
foul,  not  havmg  been  cleaned  since  September  last,  we  could  not  come  up 
with  him. 

Tynemouth  Haven,  14  Oct.  1704. — Being  informed  here  of  the  death 
of  Capt.  Laton,  by  which  the  '  Greyhound '  doth  become  vacated,  I  desire 
his  Royal  Highness' s  favour  that  I  may  have  the  command  of  her,  if  not 
disposed  of. 

■■  Charnock's  Biogra^hia  Navalis,  ii.  192-3. 
>  Ihicl.  iv.  23. 
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Tynemouth  Haven,  15  June  1705. — Of  Tuesday  the  12tli  iust.  at 
noon  I  arrived  here  from  Scotland  ;  and  not  finding  the  commodore  here, 
nor  any  of  his  fleet  in  sight,  my  orders  was  to  give  his  Royal  Highness  an 
accomit  of  my  arrival  and  to  lie  here  for  further  orders.  So  finding  our 
provisions  to  spend  I  came  in  over  the  Bar  to  get  a  supply,  which  as  soon 
as  on  board,  shall  go  out  to  sea  again.  Yesterday  there  sailed  about  100 
sail  of  laden  colliers  over  the  Bar,  where  they  now  are,  intending  to  sail 
with  the  Lynn  convoy  as  far  as  his  way  lieth,  and  then  to  convoy  them- 
selves ;  for  they  will  not  stay  for  their  proper  convoys. 

Off  Tynemouth  Bar,  28  June  1705. — Of  Monday  last  I  came  over  the 
Bar.  ...  Of  Tuesday  I  gave  chase  to  a  small  privateer,  but  our  ship 
having  been  four  months  off  the  ground  we  could  not  come  up  with  him, 
and  I  am  now  come  to  the  Bar  again,  waiting  his  Eoyal  Highness's  orders. 

Yarmouth  Boads,  29  Aug.  1706. — The  '  Nightingale '  is  very  foul, 
and  I  desire  if  the  service  will  permit  she  may  be  cleaned  at  Harwich, 
where  she  may  be  got  ready  in  8  or  10  days. 

[Minuted :  to  go  into  Sheerness,  to  refit  for  Channel  service  and  victual 
for  three  months.] 

Nore,  6  Dec.  170G. — The  *  Nightingale '  being  very  foul,  I  desire,  if 
the  service  will  admit,  that  she  may  be  cleaned. 

[Minuted  :  she  must  make  another  voyage  before  he  can  clean.] 

Boiling  Ground,  24  Jan.  1706-7. — The  '  Nightingale '  being  very 
foul,  I  desire,  if  the  service  will  admit,  that  she  may  be  cleaned,  she  not 
having  been  cleaned  since  April  last. 

Nore,  9  July  1707. — -On  Friday,  27  June,  we  gave'chase  to  a  French 
privateer,  which  I  believe  was  one  of  the  packets  taken  from  us.  I  came 
up  within  half-gunshot  upon  a  wind  and  fired  several  guns  at  him, 
and  believed  I  could  not  lose  him,  but  he  kept  bearing  upon  me,  and  at 
last  got  before  the  wind,  but  with  great  difficulty.  We  played  round  and 
partridge  at  him  all  along,  and  at  last  got  from  us  ;  but  doubt  not,  if  we 
had  been  tallowed  we  should  have  had  him,  and  as  there  is  several  priva- 
teers to  the  northward,  if  his  Royal  Highness  please  to  order  us  to  be 
cleaned,  which  can  be  done  in  three  days,  not  having  any  other  work 
to  do,  I  doubt  not  we  may  disappoint  them  of  their  designs. 

[Minuted :  to  be  told  the  sbip  can't  be  cleaned  at  present,  but  must 
stay  till  she  returns.] 

Margate  Boad,  22  July  1707. — This  morning  [at  the  Nore]  I  had 
intelligence  by  a  small  Ostend  bark  that  there  was  two  small  privateers 
had  taken  two  ketches  upon  the  flat,  and  that  the  ketches  were  on  the 
back  of  Margate  Sand,  and  seeing  two  ketches,  I  immediately  weighed, 
having  an  ebb  tide,  and  stood  to  them.  I  hoisted  out  my  boats,  being 
little  wind,  and  retook  both,  the  ketches  bemg  laden  with  coals,  and 
belonging  to  Ramsgate.  ...  I  fomid  none  aboard  them  but  five  French- 
men in  the  [one]  and  three  Frenchmen  in  the  other.  As  for  the  vessels, 
I  have  delivered  them  to  the  prize  officers  at  Margate,  and  the  prisoners 
to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  take  care  of  them.  There  are  two 
lieutenants  whose  commissions  are  here  enclosed. 
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On  31  July  1707,  writing  from  the  Nore,  he  notes  in  the  usual 
manner, '  men  actually  112,'  and  with  this  the  correspondence  stops 
for  a  year.     The  next  letter  is  dated  Calais,  9  July  1708. 

I  humbly  desire  you'll  please  to  acquaint  his  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  that  notwithstanding  the  several  proposals  that  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  offer  for  my  exchange,  I  am  still  a  petitioner  for  his 
favour.  I  humbly  beg  that  if  the  proposal  that  is  now  made  for  me 
(being  one  Mr.  Sejons,  a  commissary  by  land,  taken  in  the  '  Salisbury')  be 
thought  fit  to  be  allowed  for  me,  it  may  be  signified  to  the  French  court ; 
by  which,  if  the  transport  be  not  on  this  side,  I  may  come  by  way  of 
Ostend. 

Dover,  19  Aug.  1708. — I  desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  his 
Eoyal  Highness  that  yesterday  I  arrived  here  by  way  of  Ostend,  being 
come  upon  parole  for  the  Sr.  Sejons  and  shall  be  very  sorry  if  I  have  done 
amiss  in  coming  away.  It  being  put  upon  me  by  the  commissary  of 
Calais  I  did  accept,  hoping  my  exchange  may  be  allowed.  I  have  but 
twenty  days*  time  allowed  for  my  return.  I  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  of 
these  and  shall  wait  on  your  honour  as  soon  as  I  am  capable,  being  at 
present  indisposed. 

The  next  paper  relating  to  Captain  Jermy  is  from  the  Minutes 
of  Courts-martial. 

At  a  court-martial  held  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  the  'Royal  Anne' 
at  Spithead,  on  Thursday,  23  Sep.  1708 ;  Present:  The  Hon.  Sir  George 
Byng,  Knight,  Admiral  of  the  Blue  squadron  of  her  Majesty's  fleet.  .  .  . 

Enquiry  was  made  by  the  court  into  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  the  '  Nightingale,'  of  which  Captain  Seth  Jermy  was  late 
commander,  which  was  taken  by  six  sail  of  the  enemy's  galleys  off 
Harwich  on  24  Aug.  1707.  The  court  having  strictly  examined  into  the 
matter,  it  appeared  by  evidence  upon  oath  that  the  '  Nightingale '  was  for 
a  considerable  time  engaged  with  a  much  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  did  make  so  good  a  defence  as  thereby  to  give  an  opportunity  to  all 
the  ships  under  his  convoy  to  make  their  escape ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  court  that  he  has  not  been  anyway  wanting  in  his  duty  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  therefore  the  court  does  acquit  the  said  Captain  Jermy 
and  the  other  officers  as  to  the  loss  of  her  Majesty's  said  ship  the 
'Nightingale.' 

This,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  is  the  only  English 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  '  Nightingale.'  No  evidence  is  given, 
no  details  ;  but  the  account,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  in  any  point, 
except  the  date,  contradict  that  so  circumstantially  given  by  Mar- 
teilhe.  As  to  the  date,  there  is  no  question  that  the  protestant  has 
by  some  confusion  got  a  year  out  in  his  chronology ;  the  24  Aug. 
is  in  new  style  4  Sept.,  which  is  another,  though  minor  differ- 
ence; but  in  the  pay-book  of  the  '  Nightingale  '  the  date  is  given 
25  Aug.,  i.e.  5  Sept.,  which  exactly  agrees.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  date  given  in  at  the  court-martial  was  wrong. 
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Two  more  extracts  from  Jermy's  correspondence  will  be  suffi- 
cient : — 

5  Oct.  1708. — I  have  been  informed  by  tbe  Hon.  the  Commissioners 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  that  they  have  received  letters  from 
Mons.  I'Empereur,  commissary  at  St.  Malo,  that  they  are  fully  satisfied 
with  my  exchange  for  Mons.  de  Cloe.  ...  I  have  had  my  trial  by  a 
court-martial  according  to  his  Eoyal  Highness  his  orders,  and  I  humbly 
beg  his  Eoyal  Highness's  favour  for  an  employ  as  his  goodness  shall 
think  proper  for  me. 

15  Oct.  1708. — I  humbly  desire  that  you'll  please  to  acquaint  his 
Royal  Highness's  Council  that  I  gave  them  an  account  the  last  week  that 
my  exchange  was  fully  completed ;  and  having  had  my  court-martial,  I 
desired  their  honours  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  such  an  employ  as  his 
great  wisdom  did  think  fit,  in  consideration  of  my  great  loss  under  so 
tedious  a  confinement ;  and  not  having  had  any  answer,  have  made  bold 
to  trouble  you  with  these,  not  questioning  but  you  will  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  circumstances  that  I  have  laid  under  for  fourteen  months 
past,  and  so  may  be  provided  for. 

In  November,  Captain  Jermy  was  appointed  to  the  '  Swallow's 
Prize; '  in  April  1710  was  moved  into  the  'Antelope  ; '  in  1712,  being, 
according  to  Charnock,  of  an  advanced  age,  he  was  placed  on  the 
superannuated  list,  and  died  on  3  Aug.  1724.  Of  his  family  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  Whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  his  pay 
for  the  *  Nightingale '  was  paid  to  his  wife,  Mary ;  and  a  letter  of 
8  May  1712  speaks  of  '  my  kinsman,  Fard°  Wyvett,'  as  a  candidate 
for  a  gunner's  warrant.  Presumably,  Fard"  Wyvell  was  kinsman 
also  of  Captain  Francis  Wivell,  who  belonged  to  a  good  old  York- 
shire family  ;  ^  but  how  or  in  what  degree  Seth  Jermy  was  related 
to  this  family  does  not  appear.  Neither  have  we  any  corroborative 
evidence  of  Marteilhe's  very  unflattering  description  of  his  figure. 
He  may  very  well  have  been  a  little  wizened-looking  old  man ;  but 
the  hump  before  and  behind  strikes  me  as  improbable. 

A  very  different  kind  of  man  was  Thomas  Smith,  whose  career 
we  can  fully  trace  by  means  of  numerous  petitions  and  memorials, 
which  he  wrote  at  different  times  up  to  the  very  date  of  his  death.' 
From  these  and  his  letters,  the  following  narrative  is  drawn,  con- 
densing indeed,  but  otherwise  closely  following  his  own  language, 
in  order  the  more  clearly  to  bring  out  the  man's  character.  Most 
of  his  statements  as  to  his  service  in  the  English  navy  are — so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  verify  them — accurate  as  to  fact :  writing  to 
the  admiralty  he  could  scarcely  venture  on  downright  falsehoods  ; 
but  he  does  sometimes  make  mistakes.  When  he  got  over  to  France, 
his  story  is,  I  think,  more  doubtful. 

•  Biographia  Navalis,  ii.  214. 

'  Some  of  these  are  in  Captains'  Letters,  S.,  1698-1702 ;  others  in  Home  Office 
(Admiralty),  No.  9 ;  one  is  printed,  British  Musemn,  816,  M.  23-114. 
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*  I,  Thomas  Smith,  was  born  at  sea  between  Holland  and  England, 
but  of  English  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  North  Yarmouth. 
From  1680  to  1691  I  was  commander  of  several  merchant  ships, 
and  in  1691  of  one  belonging  to  the  port  of  Plymouth,  wherein  I 
had  a  third  part.  Being  then  a  single  man,  for  the  sincere  love  and 
obedience  I  bore  to  my  gracious  King  William  and  my  nation's  good 
I  then  disposed  of  my  ship  and  entered  myself  a  volunteer  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  the  "  Portsmouth  "  galley  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  Whetstone  ;  *  being  very  serviceable  on  board  by 
reason  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  French  coast,  and  then 
cruising  off  Dunkirk  and  Calais  under  the  command  and  in  the 
squadron  of  Sir  Kalph  Delavall,  who  gave  his  word  then  to  prefer 
me  ;  but  none  fell  to  me.  I  continued  on  board  the  "  Portsmouth  " 
until  Captain  Whetstone  was  removed ;  Captain  John  Bridges  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command,  and  I  also  sailed  with  him,  when  the 
"  James  "  galley  and  the  "  Portsmouth,"  about  thirty  leagues  to  the 
westward,  took  a  French  privateer  of  18  guns,  and  soon  after  engaged 
the  Greenland  ships,  at  which  time  Captain  Bridges  lost  his  arm 
and  was  put  ashore  at  Plymouth,  where  we  had  orders  to  cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  lieutenant,  whose  name  was  Lowin,  to 
act  as  captain.  Thereupon  I  desired  to  be  discharged ;  but  at 
Captain  Bridges'  request,  knowing  my  ability  and  my  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  coast  of  Ireland,  I  condescended,  and  proceeded 
to  sea  in  the  ship.  Off  the  Lizard  the  wind  proved  contrary  and 
blew  hard ;  the  ship  put  into  Falmouth,  where  Lieutenant  Lowin 
turned  me  ashore,  telling  me  my  friend  Bridges  was  not  captain 
then.  He  gave  me  a  ticket  for  midshipman,  so  entitled  on  the 
ticket,  paid  but  23  shillings  per  month  at  the  pay-table ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  pay  my  own  charges  back  to  Plymouth,  which  took  away 
almost  the  whole  of  my  wages. 

'  Soon  after,  Captain  John  Evans  came  to  Plymouth  to  command 
the  "  St.  Martin's  Prize,"  and  understanding  of  my  ability,  took  me 
with  him  as  pilot.  In  a  short  time  the  ship  took  two  French  prizes, 
one  of  which  was  carried  into  Eivadeo  in  1693,  where  the  cargo  was 
sold  for  3,700  dollars  and  the  ship  afterward  sold  for  900Z.  at  Cadiz. 
I,  who  had  been  put  in  as  captain  of  this  prize,  was  forced  to  come 
home  passenger  in  the  "  Blueford,"  and  never  was  paid  a  farthing  of 
all  the  prizage.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  I  was  married  to 
a  sea-commander's  widow,  who  had  five  young  children  to  maintain ; 
at  the  same  time  I  was  put  in  commander  of  a  transport  which  sailed 
to  Kinsale  with  powder  and  shot,  and,  having  discharged  my  lading, 
returned  to  Plymouth,  where  was  Captain  John  Lapthorne,  com- 
mander of  the  "  Mercury,"  advice  boat,  then  bound  over  for  Brest  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  proceedings ;  and,  hearing  that  I 

•*  A  volunteer,  so  far  as  he  went  voluntarily ;  he  was  rated  on  the  pay-book  as  a 
midshipman. 
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was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  France,  he  solicited  me  to  go  as 
pilot  of  the  "  Mercury,"  as  accordingly  I  did,  and  went  into  the  har- 
bour of  Brest.  I  was  myself  ashore  near  the  town  of  Brest,  and 
discovered  their  strength  of  shipping  and  what  were  ready  for  the 
sea  with  King  James ;  for  which  service  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
ordered  me  301.  as  a  reward  and  the  command  of  the  "  Germoon "' 
advice  boat.^ 

*  I  commanded  the  "  Germoon  "  for  two  years,  and  in  her  did 
several  good  actions  of  note,  and  also  carried  the  packets  of  peace  to  all 
the  Caribbee  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Jamaica.  A  little  after 
my  return  to  England,  she  was  made  choice  of  by  Admiral  Benbow 
to  sail  in  the  squadron  under  his  command  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
I  to  remain  as  captain.  Accordingly  she  was  ordered  into  Deptford 
Dock,  and  there  sheathed  and  fitted  answerable  to  such  a  voyage ; 
where  I  gave  my  daily  attendance  ;  and  after  having  been  at  a  con- 
siderable charge  in  fitting  myself  for  the  voyage,  one  Mr.  Gething 
was  put  in  captain  over  my  head.  I  requested  of  the  Admiralty 
Board  their  pleasure  for  so  doing,  and  the  answer  was,  in  order  to 
prefer  me  to  some  higher  command.^**  I  had  then  leave  to  go  home 
to  my  wife  and  family  at  Plymouth ;  and  did  often,  in  that  time, 
address  the  Admiralty,  but  found  no  relief,  and  was  kept  near  three 
years  out  of  my  pay,  which  reduced  myself  and  family  to  great  want, 
and  being  forced  to  pay  interest  on  what  I  had  credit  for,  by  the 
time  I  received  my  pay  I  could  call  but  the  half  part  of  it  my  own. 
About  eight  months  before  the  decease  of  King  William,  I  went  to 
London,  and  did  daily  attend  the  Admiralty  Board  with  petitions,  till 
about  three  months  after  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  crown, 
when  they  gave  me  no  better  command  than  the  "  Bonetta  "  sloop  for 
all  my  past  services,  loss  of  time,  extreme  charges  and  expensive 
living  at  such  a  distance  from  my  family.  And,  after  having  com- 
manded the  "  Bonetta  "  sloop  about  fifteen  months,  as  a  convoy  to  the 
corn-traders  between  Lynn  and  Yarmouth  Eoads  and  the  Nore,  I 
was  most  maliciously  impeached  by  some  of  my  seamen  for  some 
misdemeanors,  of  which  they  recanted  under  their  hands,  alleging 
they  did  it  in  drink  and  begging  my  pardon  ;  but,  having  left  this 
recantation  at  Lynn  with  my  wife  to  show  to  the  chief  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  it  came  not  time  enough  to  the  court-martial,  unto 
which  I  was  hurried  without  liberty  given  me  to  provide  for  my 
trial ;  and  so  dismissed  of  my  employ  and  mulcted  six  months'  pay 

'  This  appears  to  be  quite  true ;  he  was  ordered  the  SOI.  (18  March  1695-6)  '  as  a 
reward  for  good  service  done  on  the  coast  of  France  ; '  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
'Germoon,'  22  Sept.  1696;  and  the  information  as  to  the  enemy's  shipping  was  brought 
over  by  the  '  Mercury.'     See  Burchett's  Transactions  at  Sea,  p.  546. 

'"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  answer,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  admiralty 
ever  made  it ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Smith  honestly  but  foolishly  misinterpreted  some 
official  commonplace. 
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and  kept  between  two  and  three  years  out  of  the  remainder,  with 
the  loss  of  my  wife  who  died,  supposed  by  all  with  grief  thereof.' 

As  this  dismissal  from  the  '  Bonetta '  was  the  turning  point  in 
Smith's  career,  it  is  well  to  examine  it  somewhat  more  closely  than 
suited  him  in  his  memorials.  The  facts  are,  that  on  23  July  1703 
a  letter  was  written  to  the  admiralty  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
'  Bonetta  '  charging  Smith  with  certain  crimes  and  irregularities. 
That  letter,  unfortunately,  is  now  missing ;  but  with  it  was  another 
letter  of  the  same  date,  which  ran  thus : — 

R*.  Hon^i^.  These  are  humbly  to  certify  his  Royal  Highness  and  the 
R*.  Hon^^^.  Council  that  the  crimes  in  the  inclosed,  charged  against  Cap*. 
Thomas  Smith  commander  of  her  Maj**.  sloop  Bonetta  are  true  in 
every  respect,  and  the  witnesses  in  the  inclosed  are  ready  and  will  if  sent 
for  to  take  their  oaths  to  what  they  have  set  their  hands  to.  These  are 
therefore  humbly  to  beg  the  favour  that  as  soon  as  this  information  shall 
come  to  y*".  Lordship's  hands  that  we  may  either  be  sent  for  up  or  a 
positive  order  may  be  sent  that  we  may  not  be  abused  nor  the  Cap*,  to 
punish  us  for  informing  against  a  person  that  hath  betrayed  bis  trust 
both  to  Queen  and  country.     We  are 

Y"".  Lordps.  most  obed*.  faithful  Serv*^ 
As  mentioned  in  the  inclosed. 

[Minuted,  4  Aug.  1703 :  The  Cap*,  to  come  to  the  Nore  in  order  to 
be  tried  at  a  Court  Martial.] 

On  receipt  of  the  order  in  accordance  with  this  minute,  Smith, 
by  some  means  or  other  which  we  can  now  only  guess  at,  procured 
the  following  extraordinary  recantation  : — 

R*.  Hon^'®.  These  are  humbly  to  certify  your  honour  that  we  the 
underwritten  that  have  made  a  complaint  against  Captain  Thomas  Smith, 
commander  of  her  Majesty's  sloop  the  Bonetta,  were  overpowered  in  drink, 
and  humbly  crave  your  honour's  pardon  for  so  doing ;  he  being  a  person 
of  a  good  courage  and  very  willing  to  serve  his  country  in  every  respect. 
It  is  an  ill  thing  that  we  in  drink  were  guilty  of ;  therefore  [we]  humbly 
request  your  honour's  pardon  once  more,  and  promise  for  the  future  to 
make  amends  by  our  long  and  faithful  service  to  our  Queen  and  Country 
hereafter,  and  to  ask  his  pardon. 

Dated  lO"-.  of  August  1703  ;  in  Holkham  Bay. 

Witness. 

J''*'.  Moll         )  ^     ,,  Edw"  Audley  Capt's  Clk. 

T  -^  f  Gentlemen  -r^     ^  r^  t^-i  ^ 

James  Musett  r  j?  ,i,    t      j  Rob^  Smith  Pilot 

TNo    m  of  the  Land  ^  „ 

J''".  Thurlow  1  John  Spoene 

And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  having  got  this  recantation, 
and  coming  in  the  '  Bonetta '  to  the  Nore,  he  left  the  paper  behind 
at  Lynn.  If  the  man's  story  is  true  he  deserved  to  be  dismissed 
the  service  as  a  fool.     I  prefer  to  think  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that 
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the  recantation  was  either  concocted  at  a  later  date,  or  was  exa- 
mined by  the  court-martial  and  rejected. 

At  a  court-martial  held  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  '  Expedition  '  at 
Blackstakes,  1  Sep.  1703.  .  .  . 

Enquiry  was  made  into  a  complamt  of  several  of  the  officers  and 
company  of  her  Majesty's  sloop  the  '  Bonetta,'  against  Captain  Thomas 
Smith  her  commander,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Council  to  his 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  It  appeared  to  the  court  that 
the  said  Captain  Thomas  Smith  has  been  guilty  of  several  very  great 
irregularities ;  vizt.  in  lending  men  to  merchant  ships  for  money,  keeping 
money  in  his  hands  of  the  men's,  pretending  to  secure  them  and  then 
giving  them  liberty  to  escape,  taking  money  for  discharging  prest  men, 
making  false  musters,  and  borrowing  men  from  merchant  ships  when  at 
Harwich  to  answer  to  the  names  of  such  of  his  men  as  were  absent,  being 
disordered  with  drink  when  his  sloop  was  in  danger,  and  often  absenting 
himself  from  his  duty  for  several  days  together  when  the  sloop  was  in  an 
open  road.  ...  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  said 
Captain  Thomas  Smith  is  not  a  fitting  person  to  serve  her  Majesty  any 
longer  at  sea,  and  we  do  think  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  his  employment  as 
commander  of  the  said  sloop,  and  that  he  be  fined  six  months'  pay  (out 
of  the  wages  now  due  to  him  for  his  service  in  the  said  sloop)  for  the  use 
of  the  chest  at  Chatham. 

The  fiirst  positive  appearance  of  the  recantation  is  in  a  letter 
four  months  later  : — 

10  Jan.  1703-4. — I  most  humbly  pray  your  honour  will  be  pleased  to 
order  me  a  copy  of  my  accusation,  having  had  no  ti^  allowed  me  for  my 
defence  in  any  measure,  being  dismissed  by  a  court-martial  from  com- 
manding the  '  Bonetta '  sloop  on  1  Sep.  1703  last  past,  wherein  I  served 
as  captain  fifteen  months,  in  which  time  did  the  nation  great  services  and 
also  in  the  late  war.  Was  most  mahciously  impeached  by  a  party  of  my 
seamen  who  since  recanted  of  their  unjust  actions  against  me,  for  which 
reason  I  must  be  exposed  to  seek  my  family's  bread  in  some  other  nation, 
if  I  have  not  right  done  me.     I  humbly  pray  your  honour's  favour. 

Smith's  memorial  then  goes  on : — 

*  In  December  1703  I  addressed  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  and 
Council,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  pardon  my  offence  and 
ordered  me  to  attend  the  prince's  council  to  be  restored  to  an 
employ,  which  accordingly  I  did,  and  was  encouraged  from  time 
to  time  for  about  three  years,  and  was  promised  by  Mr.  Churchill 
to  be  provided  for,  giving  my  attendance  all  the  time  and  petition- 
ing the  Queen  with  the  Admiralty  constantly  till  my  substance 
was  spent,  and  after  all  was  denied  any  employ  in   the   navy.'' 

•'  These  statements  are  certainly  false.  The  December  petition  I  have  not  seen ; 
several  of  the  others  I  have,  and  the  reply  is  in  the  usual  form.  '  It  is  hereby  referred 
to  his  Eoyal  Highness  ...  to  cause  the  allegations  of  the  petition  ...  to  be 
examined,  and  to  report  to  her  Majesty  at  this  board  what  his  Koyal  Highness 
conceives  fit  to  be  done  thereupon.'     As  to  Churchill  or  the  council  giving  any  such 
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I  then  offered  myself  a  midshipman  extra  on  board  of  any  of  her 
Majesty's  flags  of  war,  but  was  refused  by  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell ; 
and  to  show  my  willingness  and  affection  to  the  nation  of  England's 
service,  I  served  on  board  the  "Winchester"  under  my  Lord 
Marquis  Carmarthen's  command,  and  took  none  of  the  nation's 
pay  during  that  time,  in  hopes  of  getting  any  reasonable  employ  in 
her  Majesty's  navy. 

'  At  last  I  offered  myself  in  the  merchant  service,  to  go  in  any 
ship  small  or  great  as  master ;  but  could  not  be  accepted,  my  sub- 
stance being  all  spent,  so  that  I  could  not  purchase  the  part  of  any 
vessel.  I  then  offered  myself  as  a  mate  in  any  merchant's  ship, 
and  was  to  give  20  shillings  to  Mr.  Hill  at  the  Three  White  Harts 
at  Wapping  New  Stairs  for  helping  me  to  such  employ  ;  but  being 
the  dead  time  of  the  year  and  but  few  merchant  ships  fitting  out, 
nothing  of  an  employ  happened.  So  having  no  money  left  to  help 
myself,  I  borrowed  five  shillings  of  one  Mrs.  Boult  at  Eatcliffe  Cross, 
and  took  passage  in  one  Mr.  Peacock  of  Stockton  for  North  Shields, 
where  I  then  lived  with  my  family  ;  finding  all  in  a  miserable  and 
low  condition,  and  no  credit.  And  the  "  St.  Peter  "  of  Stockholm  be- 
ing there  bound  for  Lisbon,  I  took  a  passage  in  her,  expecting  to  be 
employed  at  Lisbon  by  Commissioner  Wright,  who  had  knowledge 
of  me  formerly,  and  I  had  also  letters  of  recommendation  to  him.  I 
sailed  from  Shields  on  7  Feb.  1706-7  in  the  aforesaid  Swedes 
ship  intending  for  Lisbon,  and  was  taken  out  of  her  between  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Beachy  by  Michel  Vanstable,  captain  of  the  "  Dun- 
kirk "  galley  belonging  to  Dunkirk,  being  a  privateer  of  26  guns,  220 
men.  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  on  board  this  caper  for  33  days,  and 
was  brought  in  her  to  Dunkirk  and  there  put  into  prison,  but  the 
Swedes  ship  was  let  pass  on  her  voyage. ^^ 

'  Wliilst  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Dunkirk  the  Intendant  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  galleys  were  several  times  with  me  to  know  if  I 
would  serve  in  the  King  of  France's  service,  and  I  should  have  an 
employ  answerable  to  my  degree  ;  and  in  consideration  of  my  de- 
plorable condition,  my  substance  being  spent  in  England,  and 
nothing  to  trust  to  or  depend  on,  nor  anything  left  to  fit  myself  for 
any  voyage,  I  was  advised  to  accept  of  the  King's  service,  as  accord- 
ingly I  did  after  having  been  108  days  a  prisoner.  I  served  on 
board  the  admiral  galley  as  third  captain  near  four  months,  in 
which  time  they  took  the  "  Nightingale,"  belonging  to  England ;  and 

promise,  the  idea  is  absurd ;  Smith  was  no  doubt  told  that  the  matter  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

'■^  A  certificate  dated  13  May  1708,  and  with  forty-two  signatures,  attests  this 
departure  for  Lisbon  in  a  Swedes  vessel,  '  to  no  other  end,  that  we  know  of,  but  to 
seek  some  honest  employ  to  gain  him  and  his  family  bread ; '  and  that  '  whilst  he  was 
at  Shields,  he  behaved  himself  in  a  decent  and  becoming  manner,  being  reputed 
amongst  us  to  be  a  person  of  good  life  and  honest  conversation,  well  affected  to  her 
Majesty's  interest  and  government.' 
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soon  after  they  were  disarmed.  I  had  100  livres  per  month  whilst 
I  remained  on  shore,  with  my  chamber  rent  free,  bedding,  Hnen 
and  other  necessaries  allowed  by  the  King ;  and  in  November  1707 
I  had  orders  from  Paris  to  command  the  "  Nightingale,"  and  in  De- 
cember received  my  commission.  On  the  24th,  I  sailed  from  Dun- 
kirk, and  on  the  27th,  about  10  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  sail 
within  the  Longsand  who  gave  us  chase,  who  were  the  "  Squirrel's 
Kevenge  "  of  26  guns,  210  men,  and  the  "Nightingale"  of  24 
guns,  176  men ;  and  after  some  time  we  made  her  to  be  an 
English  man-of-war  and  made  what  sail  from  her  we  could ; 
but  after  ten  hours  and  a  half  chase  the  English  man-of-war  took 
the  "  Nightingale,"  whereof  I  was  captain.  During  the  chase  I  flung 
six  guns  overboard  and  my  best  anchor,  and  fired  some  of  my  stern 
chase  in  hopes  to  getaway  ;  but  between  10  and  11  o'clock  at  night 
the  "  Nightingale  "  was  taken  by  the  aforesaid  man-of-war,  which 
proved  to  be  the  "  Ludlow  Castle,"  whose  captain's  name  was 
Haddock.' 

Captain  Haddock's  account  agrees  very  closely  with  Smith's  : — 

81  Dec. — I  send  this-  by  express  to  acquaint  you  of  the  arrival  of 
the  'Ludlow  Castle'  in  the  river  Humber,  in  company  with  her  Majesty's 
late  ship  the  *  Nightingale,'  which  I  took  the  27th  instant,  NE.  from 
Orfordness,  24  leagues.  I  sailed  that  day  in  the  morning  from  the  Buoy 
of  the  Spit,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Downs,  and  off  of  the  Longsand 
espied  two  frigate -like  ships,  which  proved  to  be  the  '  Nightingale '  and 
'  Squirrel,'  both  privateers  of  Dunkirk. ^^  I  cleared-my  ship  and  gave 
chase  to  'em.  They  lay  by  till  I  came  within  two  gunshot,  at  which 
time  both  of  'em  made  sail  from  me  before  the  wind,  which  was  then  at 
SSW.  At  11  at  night  I  came  up  with  the  '  Nightingale  '  and  took  her, 
which  as  soon  as  the  '  Squirrel '  perceived  he  clapt  upon  a  wind  and  got 
out  of  sight  of  me.  The  '  Nightingale '  has  wounded  my  foremast  and 
foreyard,  and  cut  some  of  my  rigging,  without  any  further  damage,  which 
I  shall  take  care  to  have  secured,  and  proceed  to  the  Downs,  so  soon  as 
I  have  delivered  the  prize  and  prisoners  at  Hull.  Her  number  of  gims 
was  24,  and  men  175 :  they  hove  six  of  their  guns  and  several  things 
overboard  to  lighten  their  ship.  There  was  three  Englishmen  and  one 
Irishman  aboard  her.  They  have  owned  their  country  and  certified  it 
imder  their  hands  before  witness.  One  of  them  is  the  captain ;  his  name 
is  Thomas  Smith,  who  formerly  commanded  the  '  Bonetta '  sloop  in  her 
Majesty's  service.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  bring  that 
gentleman  to  England. 

6  Jan.  1707-8. — I  have  received  yours  of  the  3rd  instant,  and  have 
acquainted  the  officers  in  whose  custody  Captain  Smith  and  the  other 
Englishmen  are,  that  'tis  the  prince's  directions  they  be  well  secured 
till  the  marshall  of  the  Admiralty  comes  to  take  charge  of  'em  and  carry 
'em  to  London  for  their  trial. 

'•■'  The  '  Squirrel '  was  captured  by  five  French  ships  off  Sandgate,  on  21  Sept.  1703. 
Her  captain,  Gilbert  Talbot,  was  tried  on  29  Jan.  1703-4,  found  guilty  of  want  of 
judgment,  and  cashiered,  as  well  as  fined  all  pay,  and  imprisoned  for  twelve  months. 
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The  numbers  mustered  on  board  the  '  Ludlow  Castle'  vary  from 
150  to  172 ;  so  that  it  is  possible  enough  if  the  two  heavily  manned 
Frenchmen  had  succeeded  in  laying  her  on  board,  they  might  have 
carried  her  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  tried.  Smith  may 
have  projDOsed  to  do  so  ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  admit  it  in  Eng~ 
land. 

A  short  account  of  the  circumstances,  published  at  the  time,'''  says 
that  Captain  Smith  with  his  lieutenant  Aislaby,  Harwood,  an  Irish 
priest,  and  two  others,  w^ere  set  ashore  at  Hull  and  from  thence  sent  up 
under  a  guard  to  London ;  where  he  was  straight  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea,  and,  being  from  thence  removed  to  Newgate,  was  in  a 
little  time  brought  down  to  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  had  his  trial  on 
Wednesday,  2  June  1708.  The  fact  of  his  being  taken  in  arms  against 
his  own  country  was  fully  proved  by  witnesses  from  the  '  Ludlow 
Castle,'  as  also  that  '  he  had  a  commission  about  him  for  captain 
of  the  ship  signed  by  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Grand  Admiral  of 
France,  which  he  owned  to  be  his.'^  After  a  trial  of  four  hours 
he  was  fouad  guilty  and  received  sentence  of  death.  ...  On  18 
June  he  was  put  on  a  hurdle  and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. .  .  .  Being  dead,  he  was  cut  down,  his  body  opened  and  his 
heart  shown  to  the  people,  and  afterwards  burnt  with  his  bowels,  and 
his  body  quartered.' 

Thus  Marteilhe  might  very  well  see  the  ghastly  remains  five 
years  afterwards.  And  the  impression  which  this  detailed  examina- 
tion leaves  on  me  is  that  the  protestant's  evidence  as  to  things  which 
he  saw  or  which  happened  within  his  own  knowledge  is  fairly  accurate. 
As  he  was  chained  to  the  galley's  bench  and  was  all  but  blown  to 
pieces  in  the  fray,  his  account  of  what  went  on  on  board  the  '  Night- 
ingale '  is  necessarily  secondhand,  and  may  or  may  not  be  somewhat 
exaggerated ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  but  it  is  clear  enough  that 
Jermy  did  make  an  obstinate  and  protracted  resistance  against  an 
overpowering  force.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Smith.  He  had  evi- 
dently heard  a  confused  story  of  his  leaving  England,  in  which  Swe- 
den was  mixed  up  ;  but  of  Smith's  behaviour  at  Dunkirk  and  on  board 
the  galley  he  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  ap- 
parently a  very  particular  interest  also.  The  balance  of  credibility 
between  the  protestant  and  the  traitor  seems  to  me  in  favour  of  the 
former.  But  of  the  recapture  of  the  'Nightingale,'  again,  he  could  only 
learn  the  popular  gossip,  which  went  curiously  adrift,  though  right 

'♦  The  whole  Life  and  Conversation,  Birth,  Parentage,  and  Education  of  Captain 
Thomas  Smith,  wlw  was  condemned  and  executed  for  High  Treason  on  Friday,  18  June, 
at  Execution  Dock.  The  pamphlet  is  scarce,  and  is  not  in  the  British  Museum, 
though  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  memorial  already  referred  to  ;  but  it 
gives  in  addition  other  particulars,  some  of  which  are  erroneous. 

'5  Naval  officers  had  commissions  signed  by  the  king.  The  French  considered 
officers  with  commissions  signed  by  the  grand  admiral  as  privateers.  See  a  very 
curious  representation  with  regard  to  this,  in  my  Studies  in  Naval  History,  p.  257. 
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in  the  main  point,  that  the  ship  was  taken  and  the  scoundrel  was 
hanged. 

It  is  satisfactory,'  as  I  conclude,  to  point  out  that  this  fellow  was 
no  more  a  political  traitor  than  the  better  known  but  equally  infamous 
George  Camocke,  whose  misdeeds  are  chronicled  in  the  *  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.'  From  the  days  of  Blake,  naval  officers  have 
prided  themselves  on  being,  as  such,  of  no  political  party,  but  making 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  *  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us.' 
Very  few  indeed  have  betrayed  their  trust :  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  of  these,  two  at  least  were  mere  commonplace  sinners,  who  had 
been  ignominiously  dismissed  the  service  for  making  illegal  haste  to 
be  rich.  J.  K.  Laughton. 
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THE    OKIGIN    OF    EXOGAMY. 

The  short  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan  which  appeared 
in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Historical  Eeview  is  of  great  importance  as 
expressing  the  latest  views  of  the  lamented  author  on  the  origin  of 
exogamy.  Although  short  the  paper  *  contains  in  outline  what  he 
had  to  say  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  movement  from  capture  to 
exogamy,'  and  I  propose  to  consider  whether  the  possibility  can 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  probability. 

Let  us  see  first  what  Mr.  McLennan's  hypothesis  requires, 
(a)  Primitive    groups  were  assumed,  when  consanguinity  was 
first  thought  of,  to  be  of  one  stock. 
(h)  Marriage  was  at  first  unknown. 

(c)  In  time  special  attachments  of  children  to  mothers  led  to 
the  subdivision  of  all  the  groups  into  rude  family  groups  of  the 
Nair  type,  and  made  possible  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  the  system 
of  kinship  through  women  only. 

{d)  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  want  of  balance  between  the 
sexes. 

{e)  Out  of  which  arose  a  practice  of  capturing  women  for  wives. 
(/)  Followed  by  the  rise  of  the  law  of  exogamy. 
What  Mr.  McLennan's  i^aper  is  concerned  with  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  capture  of  women  might  give  rise  to  exogamy.     To  aid 
in  the  inquiry  he  assumes  further  : 

{g)  By  the  joint  operation  of  the  system  of  capture,  exogamy, 
and  female  kinship,  the  original  homogeneity  of  the  groups  was 
destroyed. 

(/i)  The  stock-groups  became  local  tribes,  each  having  within 
it   as   many  gentes   of  different    stocks    as    there    were    original 
stock-groups  within  reach  that  it  habitually  plundered  for  wives. 
(i)  Many  groups  disappeared  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
This  is  a  formidable  array  of  assumptions,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  establish  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  any  of  them  by  facts 
or  as  allowable  inferences  from  facts.   I  do  not  propose  to  consider, 
(a)  or  (h),  the  reasoning  in  support  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
McLennan's  '  Primitive  Marriage '  and  *  Studies  in  Ancient  History.* 
Whether  or  not,  as  required  by  the  hypothesis,  marriage  was  at 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  xni.  G 
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first  unknown  when  consanguinity  was  first  thought  of,  is  of  httle 
moment  for  our  present  purpose.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  kinship  through  women  only,  beyond 
saying  that  it  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  prior  existence  of 
rude  family  groups  of  the  Nair  type.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  '  female  kinship '  (which 
may  be  used  to  express  kinship  through  women  only),  or  the  exist- 
ence of  those  family  groups,  and  what  follows  in  Mr.  McLennan's 
hypothesis,  (d)  the  want  of  balance  between  the  sexes,  by  which  is 
meant  a  scarcity  of  women  for  wives.  There  may  be  such  a  scarcity 
with  *  male  kinship ' — that  is,  kinship  through  males  only — and 
associated  with  polyandry  of  the  Tibetan  type,  or  even  with  mon- 
andry. As  a  fact  the  '  rude '  Nair  family  groups  originate  in  an 
arrangement  of  a  complicated  character,  which  requires  a  separation 
between  the  woman  and  her  proper  husband  immediately  after  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Probably  by  '  rude  family 
groups  of  the  Nair  type  '  is  meant,  however,  merely  '  groups  of 
mothers  and  their  children,  or  brothers  and  sisters  or  their  children.' 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  scarcity  of  women  among  the  Nairs, 
who  have  family  groups  of  that  kind,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  such 
groups  or  to  the  primitive  groups  resulting  from  the  practice  of  beenah 
marriage.  Here  the  husband  or  husbands  settle  in  the  village  of 
the  woman,  who  can  dismiss  them  at  will,  the  children  belonging  to 
the  wife's  kin.  Beenah  marriage  thus  has  associated  with  it  the 
two  chief  features  of  the  Nair  family  group — the  ^sence  of  a  paternal 
head  and  the  system  of  female  succession. 

These  considerations  tend  somewhat  to  weaken  the  bases  of  Mr. 
McLennan's  argument,  and  this  would  lose  much  of  its  force  if  it 
could  be  established  that  the  system  of  female  kinship  was  not 
nearly  so  general  in  primitive  society  as  Mr.  McLennan  assumes. 
As  a  fact  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  that  system 
among  many  of  the  polyandrous  and  monandrous  peoples  of  Asia. 
Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  was  assured  by  Herr  Jaeschke  '  that  he  knew 
of  no  polyandric  traditions  in  Tibet,  and  that  the  system  there  must 
be  indefinitely  old,'  and  such  must  be  said  also  of  the  male  kinship 
found  with  Tibetan  polyandry.  M.  Teulon  Jils,  in  his  analysis 
of  Bachofen's  *  Das  Mutterrecht,'  asserts  '  as  to  the  Aryans  :  Dans  la 
Bactriane,  deja  la  '  gens  '  s'annonce  sous  le  principe  du  pere  defamille  ; 
and  further  :  Partont  oil  les  Aryas  se  sont  etahlis,  ils  ont  introduit  avec 
eux  lafamille  gouvernee  par  le  pere. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  let  us  grant  the  assump- 
tion required  by  the  earlier  stages  of  Mr.  McLennan's  hypothesis, 
and  admit  that  at  some  remote  period  there  was  a  want  of  balance 
between  the  sexes  in  family  groups  having  the  system  of  female  kinship. 
The  hypothesis  further  requires  that  the  scarcity  of  women  gave  rise 

'  La  Mire,  pp.  62,  63. 
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CO  the  practice  of  capturing  women  for  wives.  But  mere  scarcity 
need  not  have  this  result.  It  is  assumed  that  there  was  then  no 
marriage,  or  at  best  only  such  a  marriage  as  is  implied  in  the 
existence  of  the  '  rude  family  groups  of  the  Nair  type ; '  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  this  simple  system  of  marriage  should  not 
continue,  or  even  be  extended,  until  the  number  of  women  in  the 
group  had  increased  by  birth  or  by  acquisition  from  neighbouring 
groups.  It  is  true  that  the  hypothesis  requires  women  to  be  scarce 
with  all  the  kindred  bands  in  a  group,  who  would,  therefore,  be 
unwilling,  '  and  unable  if  willing,  to  furnish  one  another  with 
wives.'  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  if  it  happened  and  a  system 
of  polyandry  was  not  established  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
men  to  obtain  wives  by  capture  from  other  groups.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that '  where  there  was  a  system  of  capture  the  men  of  a  band 
might  be  robbed,  in  their  absence  or  in  open  fight,  of  [all]  their 
women  and  female  children.'  In  this  case  capture  would  have  to 
be  resorted  to,  whatever  its  consequences. 

One  of  these  consequences  would  be,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
the  rise  of  the  law  of  exogamy.  Mr.  McLennan  says  that  the 
women  subsequently  captured  '  being  necessarily  of  some  foreign 
stock,  and  the  children  of  their  mothers'  stock,  there  would  never 
be  within  the  band  women  of  their  own  stock.'  This  is  the  point 
of  connexion  between  the  practice  of  capturing  women  for  wives 
and  the  establishment  of  exogamy.  For  let  us  imagine  that  a 
scarcity  of  women  initiated  such  a  practice  in  a  district  occupied  by 
several  stock-groups,  each  subdivided  into  bands  '  united  by  the 
bonds  of  common  blood,  civil  and  religious.'  Women  of  one  band 
could  not  be  captured  by  men  belonging  to  another  band  of  the 
same  stock-group,  but  there  would  be  no  restriction  on  '  capturing 
the  women  of  any  subdivision  of  a  different  and  therefore  hostile 
stock-group.'  There  would  thus  be  limitation  on  the  right  of 
capturing  women  for  wives,  and  if  it  '  could  be  transformed  into  a 
limitation  on  the  right  of  marriage  we  shall  have  accounted  for  the 
origin  of  exogamy.' 

Mr.  McLennan  thinks  this  may  be  done,  although  the  difficulties 
are  '  immense.'  According  to  his  hypothesis  they  are  great  indeed, 
and  in  fact  so  great  that  we  have  to  suppose  not  only  that  one  band 
is  robbed  of  all  their  women  and  female  children,  but  that  such  an 
experience  was  frequent  in  its  recurrence  with  the  bands  of  the 
various  stock-groups  of  a  country.^  If  this  happened,  *  we  should 
have  a  condition  of  things  in  which,  for  long  periods  at  least, 
marriage  and  capture  would  be  practically  synonymous,  and  what- 
ever limitation  applied  to  the  one  would  apply  to  the  other.  Exo- 
gamy would   become   the   marriage   law.'     Surely,   however,  this 

*  A  few  isolated  cases  among  modern  peoples  are  of  little  use  towards  establishing 
a  general  rule  among  early  peoples. 
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law,  which  is  so  general  that  we  may  affirm  it  to  be  universal, 
among  primitive  peoples  at  least,  can  have  given  to  ii  an  origm  less 
purely  hypothetical  than  that  assigned  by  Mr.  McLennan.  If  all 
the  stock-groups  of  a  district  lost,  not  once  merely  but  frequently,  all 
their  women  and  female  children,  those  groups  must  have  become 
extinct  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  custom  of  exogamy. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  rather 
for  wives,  one  group  would  manage  to  survive,  in  which  case,  as, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  women  would  belong  to  a  foreign 
stock,  and  by  the  rule  of  female  kinship  their  female  children  would 
also  belong  to  this  stock,  exogamy  would  be  for  them  the  marriage 
law.  Marriages  with  kindred  women,  which  before  had  fallen  into 
disuse  owing  to  the  loss  of  all  such  women,  would  be  now  impossible, 
as  the  men  and  women  belonged  to  different  stocks. 

This  is  a  very  extreme  case,  however,  and  Mr,  McLennan  thinks 
it  not  necessary  '  to  make  any  so  violent  a  supposition  '  as  that  re- 
quired by  his  hypothesis.  He  finds,  '  in  the  absolute  change  in  the 
relations  of  husbands  and  wives  that  must  have  followed  upon  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  capturing  women  for  wives,'  a  general 
cause  which  would  only  require  assistance  from  such  experiences 
as  he  refers  to  '  to  complete  the  connexion  between  capture  and 
marriage.'  Under  the  Nair  system  a  wife  would  live  in  the  house 
of  her  mother,  and  in  a  position  of  almost  absolute  independence 
of  her  husband.  Captured  wives,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  '  the 
slaves  of  their  captors — would  be  oivned  by  theJfr  and  under  their 
protection  and  guardianship.'  There  would  be  the  cohabitation 
of  husbands  and  wives ;  and  when  men  had  had  experience  of  the 
new  marriage  system,  unions  of  kindred  on  the  old  model  would 
not  be  accounted  marriages  at  all.  Marriage  with  a  woman  of  the 
same  stock  *  would  be  a  crime  and  a  sin.     It  would  be  incest.' 

That  marriage  with  slave  wives  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  exogamy  is  pure  supposition,  and  all  the  facts  are  against 
it.  Moreover,  assuming  that  there  was  a  change  from  the  Nair 
system  of  independence,  where  women  after  marriage  continue  to 
live  with  their  mothers,  to  the  system  of  dependency,  in  which  wives 
live  with  their  husbands,  it  may  have  been  brought  about  by  other 
means  than  capture.  Tibetan  polyandry,  which  Mr.  McLennan 
supposes  to  have  originated  in  the  Nair  system  of  marriage,  is  asso- 
ciated with  wife  purchase  ;  not  wife  capture,  of  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  trace  among  peoples  now  practising  polyandrj\ 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  McLennan  has  framed  an  unworkable 
hypothesis,  and  that  its  difficulties  spring  from  the  supposition  that 
the  '  great  family  groups  '  of  which  his  stock-groups  are  made  up 
are  to  be  regarded  as  united  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  kindred. 
That  all  the  members  of  a  *  family  group  '  were  of  the  same  blood 
is  possible,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  were  akin  to  each 
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other.  Mr.  McLennan  assumes  that  the  system  of  female  kinship 
was  formed  before  the  practice  of  capturing  women  for  wives  arose, 
and  the  test  of  kindred  would,  therefore,  be  descent  from  the  same 
female  ancestor.  The  descendants  of  several  female  ancestors  may 
have  possessed  common  blood,  which  represents  simple  relationship, 
and  yet  not  have  been  related  to  each  other  by  the  female  descent 
which  gave  kinship.  This  is  really  required  by  what  Mr.  McLennan 
says  in  relation  to  totems.  He  remarks  that  the  totem  bond  is, 
apart  from  the  memory  of  individuals,  the  only  test  of  blood  rela- 
tionship among  the  lower  races,  and  that  '  unless  the  totem  bond 
had  been  fully  established  in  the  stock-groups  before  they  became 
to  any  great  extent  interfused  in  local  tribes  it  could  not  have  been 
established  at  all.' 

In  the  statement  that  the  totem  bond  is  the  test  of  blood  re- 
lationship we  have  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  exogamy. 
That  statement  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  exact.  The  totem  is 
the  test,  not  of  mere  blood  relationship,  but  of  kinshij) ;  and  the 
obligation  of  the  blood-feud,  which  Mr.  McLennan  speaks  of  as 
springing  out  of  community  of  blood,  really  affects  only  those  who 
are  united  by  the  totem  bond — that  is,  those  who  belong  to  the 
kindred  group  composed  of  the  descendants  of  a  common  female 
ancestor.  The  religious  regard  for  the  totem  and  the  obligation  of 
the  blood-feud  are  said  by  Mr.  McLennan  to  connect  every  (^/ens 
of  any  stock  '  with  every  other  gens  of  the  same  stock,  in  whatever 
local  tribes  they  may  be,'  the  meaning  of  which  is,  I  presume,  that 
the  totem  is  the  bond  between  all  members  of  any  particular  gens, 
whether  living  in  diJEferent  tribes  or  in  the  same  tribe.  The  existence 
of  the  totem  is  thus  evidence  of  the  gens,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant for  our  present  purpose,  of  the  practice  of  exogamy.  One 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  primitive  gens  is  the  obligation  not 
to  marry  within  the  gens.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  kinship  which 
exists  between  its  members  as  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor.  Mr.  McLennan  closes  his  paper  with  the  words, 
*  Marriage  with  a  woman  of  the  same  stock  would  be  a  crime  and 
a  sin,'  and  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  marriage  within  the 
gens.  The  admission,  therefore,  that  the  totem  bond  and  the 
system  of  female  kinship  *  were  firmly  established  in  the  original 
stock-groups  before  the  appearance  of  the  system  of  capture '  is 
evidence  that  exogamy  was  the  marriage  law  of  those  stock-groups. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  is  correct,  so  far  from  men  taking 
wives  from  theh  own  group  they  would  be  compelled  to  marry 
women  of  some  other  group.  On  the  establishment  of  the  practice 
of  capturing  women  for  wives,  if  ever  such  a  practice  became  general, 
no  such  difficulty  could  arise  as  that  which  Mr.  McLennan's  hypo- 
thesis has  to  contend  with  in  the  disuse  of  kindred  marriages  and 
their  final  prohibition.     The  discussion  of  the  effect  of  capture  on 
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marriage  is  really  superfluous,  as  exogamy  was  already  fixed  as  the 
rule  of  the  gens,  or  group  of  kin  associated  together  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  common  totem.  In  support  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  among  the  Australian  aborigines  the  marriage  of  women 
obtained  by  capture  is  subject  to  the  law  of  exogamy,  showing  that 
the  establishment  of  this  law  is  antecedent  to  the  systematic  practice 
of  capture,^  instead  of  following  it,  as  required  by  the  hypothesis  I 
have  been  criticising.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  if  the  expla- 
nation here  given  of  exogamy  is  correct  it  was  not  noticed  by  Mr. 
McLennan  himself.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  whole  argument  as  to  primitive  marriage.  Mr.  D.  McLennan 
remarks  that,  on  his  brother's  view  as  to  the  movement  from  capture 
to  exogamy,  the  latter  *  was  in  the  first  instance  a  prohibition  of 
marriage  only  between  persoiis  of  the  same  blood.'  This  conclusion 
may  be  explained  by  the  statement  in  '  Primitive  Marriage  '  ^  that 
'  a  survey  of  the  facts  of  primitive  life,  and  the  breakdown  of 
exogamy  in  advancing  communities,  exclude  the  notion  that  the 
latter  originated  in  any  innate  or  primary  feeling  against  marriage 
with  kinsfolk.'  Holding  this  opinion,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
accept  the  view  that  exogamy  was  an  essential  attribute  of  the  totem 
group  of  kindred,  the  existence  of  which  before  the  systematic 
practice  of  wife  capture  is  considered  by  Mr.  McLennan  necessary 
to  his  hypothesis. 

The  law  of  exogamy  may  not  have  originated  in  any  innate 
feeling  against  marriage  with  kinsfolk,  but,  as  it4s  an  attribute  of 
the  gens  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan,'^  '  came  into 
being  upon  three  principal  conceptions — namely,  the  bond  of  kin, 
a  pure  lineage  through  descent  in  the  female  line,  and  non-inter- 
marriage in  the  gens  '—-that  law  must  have  originated  at  a  very  early 
period  in  man's  social  development.  This  agrees  with  the  fact 
that  the  totems  of  the  Australian  class  divisions  are  strictly  exo- 
gamous  under  the  penalty  of  death.  According  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt 
'  even  casual  amours  between  persons  who  are  forbidden  to  each 
other,  either  by  their  nearness  of  actual  kinship  or  hy  identity  of 
class  and  totem,  are  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  are 
punished  by  death.'  *^  The  single  recorded  exception,  that  of  the 
Kunandaburi,  makes  only  more  evident  the  fact  that  if  the  feeling 
which  gives  rise  to  the  law  of  exogamy  is  not  innate  or  primary,  it 
has  been  developed  among  a  race  w^hose  social  institutions,  as  pointed 
out  l)y  Mr.  Morgan,  '  approach  the  primitive  type  as  nearly  as  those 
of  any  existing  people.'  C.  Staniland  Wake. 

*  Mr.  D.  McLennan  refers  to  the  case  of  the  Mirdites  as  showing  '  how  exogamy 
may  force  men  into  a  system  of  capturing  wives,'  whereas  in  reality  it  confirms  the 
statement  in  the  text  that  exogamy  necessarily  precedes  capture  as  a  systematic  mode 
of  obtaining  wives. 

*  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  p.  112.  *  Ancient  Society,  p.  69. 

*  '  Australian  Group  Eelations,'  Smithsonian  Instit.  Rep.  1883,  p.  8. 
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A  NOETHEKN  LEGEND  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  late  compilation  on  the  Confessor's  Life,  by 
some  thirteenth-century  Icelander,  called  '  The  History  of  Edward ' 
('latuar car  Saga '),  there  occurs  a  curious  story  which  seems  worth 
putting  into  English,  a  tongue  in  which,  I  believe,  it  has  never  yet 
appeared.  The  manuscripts  are  the  '  Codex  Holmensis  '  and  the 
'  Flateybook.'  The  text  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Orkneyinga  E.S. 

'  William  the  Bastard  subdued  all  England  under  him  and  had 
himself  made  king  and  hallowed  under  crown.  And  he  became  the 
greatest  of  rulers.  Nevertheless  his  rule  was  very  hateful  to  many 
men  and  rulers  in  England.  And  those  of  the  English  rulers  that 
would  not  serve  William  sent  messages  to  Swain  Wolfsson  king 
of  the  Danes  to  the  end  that  he  should  come  to  England  with  the 
host  of  the  Danes  and  that  they  would  fight  against  William  and 
take  Swain  [as  king]  over  them.  But  when  William  came  to  know 
of  these  messages  he  sent  south  to  Denmark  Godwine  the  Young  the 
son  of  Godwine  [_Fl.  reads  son  of  Earl  Bald  wine]  and  with  him  a 
noble  bishop.  They  went  with  great  gifts  to  the  king  of  the  Danes 
and  prayed  him  not  to  harry  in  his  kingdom.  Wherefor  king 
Swain  put  off  his  going  with  a  host  to  England.  And  so  it  went 
on  for  some  years,  William  kept  sending  gifts  to  the  king  of  the 
Danes  and  so  ransoming  his  kingdom.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  Danes  say  that  King  Swain  ruled  England  after  Haurea-Cnut 
and  Edward  the  Good. 

'  When  the  rulers  of  the  English  were  assured  that  the  Danes 
would  not  give  them  help  against  William,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
minded  withal  not  to  dwell  under  his  rule,  they  left  their  homes 
and  fled  abroad  out  of  the  land  with  a  great  host.    There  were  three 
earls  and  eight  barons  over  them ;  the  chief  of  them  was  Sigurd 
earl  of  Gloucester.     And  they  had  350  [i.e.  420]  ships  and  aboard  of 
them  a  great  and  fair  host.    They  went  first  south  over  sea  and  then 
went  by  St.  Matthew's  ness  [S.  Mahe  ]  and  so  south-west  to  the  land 
of  Galicia  and  thence  they  went  to  Narrow  Sound  [Gibraltar  Straits] 
and  south  over  the  sound  to  a  chief  city  of  that  folk  that  is  caJled 
Septem  [Ceuta].     They  made  an  onslaught  upon  the  city  and  took 
it  and  slew  there  many  heathen  men,  and  took  so  much  gold  and 
silver  that  it  was  more  than  they  had  brought  away  from  England, 
and  that  was  much  money,  because  they  had  turned  all  that  they 
had   owned  in  England  into  money.     Thence  they  held  eastward 
through  Narrow  Sound  and  came  to  the  Islands  and  took  two  of  them 
Maiorc  and  Minorc.   After  that  they  went  to  the  Sicileys.   And  when 
they  were  come  there,  they  got  tidings  of  great  war  out  at  Mickle- 
garth  [Constantinople],  for  the  heathen  folk  were  besetting  it  with 
ships  and  by  land.     The  throne-king  [emperor]  at  that  time  was 
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Lord  Alax  [Alexis]  the  Great  and  he  was  newly  made  kmg.     This 
was  some  winters  after  the  fall  of  King  Harold  Godwine's  son. 

*  And  when  the  English  heard  of  the  war  at  Micklegarth,  they 
deemed  this  would  be  a  good  opening  for  them,  inasmuch  as  for  a 
long  time  before  the  Northmen  [who  had  entered  the  emperor's 
service]  had  received  very  great  honour  there.  They  held  east 
along  the  sea  thence  and  then  northward  to  Micklegarth  and  came 
to  the  city  by  night  and  there  was  some  moonlight.  And  straight- 
way they  fell  to  battle  with  them  that  were  on  board  the  ships  and 
there  was  a  very  great  fight,  and  they  that  were  there  before  them 
had  much  the  greater  host.  But  the  Englishmen  fell  on  so  man- 
fully that  they  boarded  the  ships  that  lay  outside,  and  lay  farthest 
from  the  land  and  the  city- walls.  And  they  cleared  every  ship  they 
boarded  and  the  people  were  slain,  albeit  some  leapt  into  the  sea. 
Some  ran  on  to  the  other  ships  and  so  the  flying  host  went  from  ship 
to  ship,  until  they  had  won  all  the  ships  that  did  not  get  away.  The 
people  that  got  to  land  ran  to  the  camp  and  said  that  there  was  an 
overwhelming  host  coming  that  could  not  be  withstood  [lit.  that 
none  could  raise  shield  against]. 

'  All  they  that  were  in  the  camp  leaped  up  and  there  was  nothing 
else  done,  but  every  man  fled  where  he  stood  with  what  he  could 
carry  with  him.  But  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  light,  the 
people  of  the  city  saw  that  the  host  was  all  gone  away,  that  had  be- 
set their  city,  and  that  there  were  come  many  ships  that  were  built 
in  another  way  to  all  the  ships  that  had  been  there  before.  Then  the 
men  of  the  city  sent  men  to  them  that  were  on  the  ships  [the  Eng- 
lish], And  afterward  they  w^ent  to  see  the  king  and  he  gave  them 
a  good  welcome  and  thanked  them  for  the  great  victory  that  they 
had  won  to  give  him  peace  and  safety. 

*  They  dwelt  for  a  while  at  Micklegarth  and  freed  the  king  of  the 
Greeks  from  war.  King  Alexis  oftered  them  to  settle  there  and 
guard  his  life,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  Uaerings  that  took  soldier's 
pay  of  him.  But  Earl  Sigurd  and  the  other  leaders  thought  that  too 
poor  a  fate  to  grow  old  there  without  any  realm  to  rule  over,  and  they 
'prayed  the  king  to  give  them  some  city  or  place  which  they  or  their 
heirs  might  own.  But  the  king  thought  that  he  could  not  take 
other  men  out  of  their  homes  for  them.  Howbeit  while  they  were 
talking  thereon  King  Alexis  told  them  that  he  knew  of  a  land  that 
lay  north[east]  '  in  the  sea,  that  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Kaisers 
of  Micklegarth  of  old  time,  but  afterward  the  heathen  had  taken  it 
and  dwelt  therein.  But  when  the  Englishmen  heard  this,  they  got 
the  promise  of  King  Alexis  that  that  land  should  be  theirs  and  their 
heirs',  if  they  could  win  it  of  the  heathen  men,  free  of  tribute  or  tax. 
The  king  agreed  to  this.  And  after  this  the  Englishmen  went  away 
from  Micklegarth  north  over  the  sea.     Howbeit  certain  leaders  of 

'  Adds  Flateybook. 
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them  abode  behind  in  Micklegarth  and  took  soldier's  pay  or  entered 
service  there. 

'  Earl  Sigurd  and  his  men  came  to  this  land  and  had  many 
battles  there  and  won  the  land  and  drove  abroad  all  the  people 
that  dwelt  therein  before.  Then  they  settled  the  land  and  gave 
it  a  name  and  called  it  England.  To  the  towns  that  were  in 
the  land  and  to  those  which  they  built  they  gave  the  names  of 
places  in  England,  calling  them  London  and  York  and  other  names 
of  the  chief  cities  of  England.  They  would  not  have  the  Book  of 
Paul  [the  ritual  of  St.  Paul]  which  held  in  Micklegarth,  but  sought 
bishops  and  other  clerks  in  Hungary.  This  land  lieth  six  days  ^ 
sail  in  a  direction  between  east  and  north-east  from  Micklegarth, 
and  it  is  the  best  of  lands,  and  this  folk  hath  dwelt  there  ever  since. 
Explicit.' 

The  origin  or  worth  of  this  story  of  the  Rescue  of  Constantmople, 
and  the  Settlement  of  New  England  somewhere  near  the  Crimea,  I 
do  not  know.  Were  there  English  where  Busbequius  afterwards 
found  Teutonic-speaking  '  Goths  '  ?  F.  Y.  Powell. 

ON    THE    accession    DATES    OF    THE    EARLY    KINGS    OF    JERUSALEM. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  pages  of  medieval  history  are  those 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  the  east.  Eeligious 
enthusiasm,  boundless  heroism,  and  the  strangest  romance  conspire 
to  lend  to  the  tale  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  crusading  age 
an  interest  that  is  almost  unique.  Then,  for  one  moment,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  very  qualities  to  which  Mahomet's  religion  owed  its 
first  triumphs  were  to  find  their  full  development  in  the  followers 
of  another  creed,  and  as  though  warrior  saints  were  to  take  the 
earthly  type  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence.  This  great 
movement  found  its  fitting  chronicler  in  William  of  Tyre,  an 
historian  who  surpasses  nearly  all  other  of  his  medieval  fellows  as 
much  in  the  artistic  symmetry  of  his  work  as  he  does  in  the  inherent 
interest  and  almost  epic  completeness  of  his  theme.  Where  so  many 
other  writers  are  mere  chroniclers  setting  down  their  little  scraps  of 
gossip  yearly,  he  is  a  true  historian  ;  where  other  contemporaries,  in 
relating  events  that  occurred  before  their  time,  borrow  unblushingly 
the  very  words  of  their  predecessors  in  the  west,  his  wide  scholarship 
gathers  into  itself  the  science  of  the  Semitic  student  no  less  than 
that  of  the  christian  monk  or  priest,  but  fuses  the  varied  informa- 
tion into  one  mass  out  of  which  he  moulds  a  truly  artistic  statue. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  to  the  full  completion  of  his  masterpiece,  he 
would  surely  have  added  two  books ;  and  so  we  may,  without  any 
great  stretch  of  fancy,  imagine  him  making  up  the  epic  number  of 
the  twenty-four  books  in  which  he  has  carried  on  the  history  of  his 

-  Day  should  here  mean  twelve  hours,  not  twenty-four. 
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native  land  from  the  council  of  Clermont  down  to  the  moment  when 
the  last  band  of  christians  turned  their  backs  on  the  Holy  City  for 
the  inhospitable  walls  of  Tyre. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  '  Historia  transmarina '  is  its  loose- 
ness of  chronology  directly  the  author  breaks  away  from  the 
leading  strings  of  Fulcher  of  Chartres.  It  is  not  that  blame  attaches 
to  him  for  this  ;  for  his  work,  being  unfinished,  never  received  those 
later  touches  which  might  have  made  it  almost  perfect  in  its  way. 
William  knows  that  his  chronology  has  often  '  gone  '  far  '  agley  ; ' 
here  is  his  own  confession  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  compilation  of  this  monumental  work. 

Quae  de  prsesenti  hactenus  contexuimus  Historia  aliorum  tantum, 
quibus  prisci  temporis  plenior  adhuc  famulabatur  memoria,  collegimus 
relatione  ;  unde  cum  majore  difficultate,  quasi  aliena  mendicantes  suffragia, 
6t  rei  veritatem  et  gestorum  seriem  et  annorum  numerum  sumus  consecuti ; 
licet  fideli,  quantum  potuimus,  haec  eadem  recitatione  scripto  mandavi- 
mus.  Quae  autem  sequuntur  deinceps,  partim  nos  ipsi  fide  conspeximus 
oculata,  partim  eorum  qui  rebus  gestis  pr^sentes  interfuerunt  fida  nobis 
patuit  relatione.  Unde  gemino  freti  adminiculo  ea  quae  restant,  auctore 
Domino,  facilius  fideliusque  posterorum  mandabimus  lectioni.  Nam  et 
recentium  temporum  solidior  solet  occurrere  memoria  ;  et  qu£e  visus 
menti  obtulit  non  ita  facile  oblivionis  sentiunt  incommodum  sicut  quae 
solo  sunt  auditu  coUecta. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  statement  of  an  author's  sense  of  his 
own  shortcomings.  Indeed  the  passage  read^like  a  humble 
acknowledgment  of  his  faults,  a  frank  '  peccavi '  to  his  readers,  and 
a  tacit  promise  of  amendment  for  the  future.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  after  1142,  in  those  very  parts  of  his  history  of  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to  have  had  the  best  and  the  clearest 
information,  that  William  of  Tyre  is  most  evidently  in  the  wrong. 
There  surely  has  never  been  a  writer  whose  character,  position,  and 
education  marked  him  out  more  plainly  and  distinctly  for  the  office 
of  historian  to  his  native  land.  An  eastern  Frank  by  birth,  but 
educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the  western  world ;  first  archdeacon 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  the  second  archiepiscopal  see  in  the 
realm ;  one  of  the  envoys  to  the  great  Lateran  council  of  1179 ; 
twice  ambassador  to  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel ;  the  bosom  friend 
to  whom  one  king  of  Jerusalem  laid  bare  his  doubts  as  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  the  tutor  and  chancellor  of  a  second  :  in  all 
these  capacities  he  had  mingled  with  the  best  society  of  his  age  as 
probably  no  other  man  had  done.  Years  before  he  put  pen  to  paper 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work,  King  Amalric  had  as- 
signed him  the  task,  and  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  furnishing 
him  with  materials.  It  was  Amalric  who  supplied  him  with  the 
Arabic  authors  on  whom  to  base  his  history  of  Mahomet  and  his 
successors,  a  work  now  unfortunately  lost;  and  it  was  Amalric 
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who,  with  that  love  of  historical  learning  that  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  and  that  seems  almost  to  have  been  an  hereditary  instinct 
in  the  house  of  Anjouj  encouraged  the  archdeacon  in  later  labours, 
the  final  fruit  of  which  he  was  destined  never  to  see.  It  was  almost 
necessary  that  a  man  so  fortunately  placed,  so  variously  gifted, 
a  scholar  and  a  diplomatist,  a  churchman,  a  statesman,  and  a 
traveller,  should  be  singled  out  for  the  special  work  to  which  he 
owes  his  fame,  and  from  which  we  derive  our  surest  knowledge  of 
the  wonderful  little  kingdom  that  Frank  valour  and  christian 
policy  built  up  on  the  verge  of  two  decaying  caliphates. 

It  is  strange  that  with  all  these  advantages  William  of  Tyre 
should  have  misdated  the  accession  or  the  death  of  five  out  of  the 
seven  kings  whose  histories  he  writes ;  stranger  still  that  the  cor- 
rection of  these  errors  has  not  yet  to  this  day  been  fully  established. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  historians  who  in  the  last  few  centuries 
have  dealt  with  this  section  of  history  have  here  and  there  ventured 
upon  a  hesitating  correction  of  one  or  another  of  these  false  dates  ; 
but  no  one  of  them  has  been  bold  enough  to  correct  all ;  nor  has 
any  one  yet  fully  developed  the  arguments  by  which  such  a  correc- 
tion must  be  supported.     The  current  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
William  of  Tyre  must  be  right  in  the  dates  he  assigns  to  kings  in 
close  intimacy  with  whom  he  lived ;  that,  in  such  matters,  he  is 
not  only  the  highest  authority,  primus  inter  pares,  but  the  ultimate 
appeal ;  that  his  single  verdict  is  to  weigh  down  the  evidence  of 
any  other   contemporary  writer — nay,  that   of  all  other  contem- 
porary writers  combined.     To  such  an  opinion  the  present  writer 
cannot  conform.     It  is  doubtless  strange — almost  inconceivable — 
that  Baldwin  IV  should  have  made  William  his  chancellor  and  yet 
that  the  latter  should  misdate  the  year  of  the  young  king's  acces- 
sion ;    and  this  though  he  has  told  the   story  of  his   reign   with 
such  power  and  pathos.     But  then  even  the  inconceivable  must  be 
accepted   if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  actual  fact.     It  is  doubtless 
strange  enough  that  Eobert  de  Monte  and  Ealf  de  Diceto  should 
blunder  as  regards  the  early  years  of  their  own  duke  and  king, 
Henry  II ;   but  they  have  done  so,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  prove, 
in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  that  they  must  be  right  because,  in  a 
matter  of  such  simple  knowledge,  they  could  not  possibly  be  wrong. 
We  admit  that  it  is  strange,  but  we  also  admit  that  it  is  true. 
So  with  William  of  Tyre,  only  with  this  great  difference,  that  in 
his  case,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the  course  of  the  present  pajDer,  he 
bears  e\'idence  against  himself.     Out  of  his  own  mouth  we  may 
judge  him,  and  show  that,  though  he  is  specifically  in  error  in  his 
accession  and  his  obituary  dates,  yet  he  is  nearly  always  right  in 
the  sequence  of  his  events,  and  not  unfrequently  correct  when  in 
the  course  of  his  history  he  incidentally  introduces  a  regnal  date, 
which,  either   by  the  aid  of  his   own   narrative,    or   by   external 
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authority,  we  can  translate  into  the  corresponding  year  of  the 
christian  era.  In  other  words,  I  trust  to  demonstrate  that,  for  the 
most  part,  WilHam  of  Tyre's  consistent  chronological  errors  all 
stand  outside  the  real  historical  parts  of  his  work ;  that  they  belong 
to  a  peculiar  section  of  the  *  Historia  transmarina,'  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  was  written  apart  from  the  main  body  of 
the  narrative — to  a  part  of  his  history  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
has  been  forced  into  a  seeming  consistency  with  itself,  but  which 
is  really  at  discord  with  the  narrative  sections  where  alone  the  true 
system  of  dating  is  to  be  found.  How  our  author  came  to  make 
use  of  these  two  opposed  systems  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at 
present.  After  the  fact  of  such  a  usage  has  been  established,  and 
the  true  dates  have  been  fixed,  we  may  return  to  this  question. 
But  it  will  be  best  to  settle  the  true  chronology  first. 

From  the  eighth  book,  in  which  William  of  Tyre  relates  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  every  two  books  (with  the  exception  of  books 
9,  16-18,  which  tell  the  story  of  Godfrey  and  of  Baldwin  III)  con- 
tain the  history  of  one  king.  Of  these  double  books  the  first  two  or 
three  chapters  are  invariably  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  personal 
appearance  and  the  character  of  the  king  whose  reign  is  to  follow. 
These  chapters  always  contain  the  date  of  the  king's  accession, 
forced  more  or  less  into  accordance  with  the  indications  given  at 
the  corresponding  part  in  the  history  of  his  predecessor,  and  also 
into  conformity  with  the  dating  accepted  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  previous  book.  Thus  the  accession  of  each  king  always 
conforms  to  the  chronology  of  the  father,  brother,  or  cousin  who 
reigned  before  him,  and  we  get  an  apparently  self- consistent  frame- 
work of  chronology — which,  so  to  speak,  forms  the  skeleton  on 
which  the  main  body  of  the  history  ought  to  be  fashioned.  This 
system,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  frequently,  I  will  call  the 
hypothetical  chronology  ;  not  by  way  of  begging  the  question,  for  an 
hypothesis  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  a  true  one,  but  because  it 
shows  tokens  of  having  been  evolved  from  or  forced  into  agreement 
with  some  preconceived  but  mistaken  theory.  Opposed  to  this 
system  we  find  an  entirely  different  method  of  calculation  used  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  This  system  seems  to  have  been  originally 
based  on  the  regnal  years  of  each  king,  but  is  generally  more  con- 
cerned {a)  with  the  sequence  of  events  than  with  their  precise  dates ; 
while,  here  and  there,  {h)  along  with  the  regnal  year  we  have  a 
specific  statement  of  the  year  according  to  the  christian  era.  To 
these  two  systems  I  will  give  the  names  of  (a)  systematic,  and  {h) 
incidental ;  and  from  an  analysis  of  these  three  methods  I  hope 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  William  of  Tyre  in  writing 
the  body  of  his  great  work  did  not  persistently  make  use  of  a  false 
chronology,  but  that,  where  the  false  system  of  chronology  occurs, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  section  of  the  history  that  is  in  harmony  with 
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itself,  but  at  variance  with  most  of  the  indications  furnished  by 
other  parts  of  the  '  Historia  transmarina.'  This  section,  though 
distributed  over  the  whole  later  half  of  the  work,  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  originally  written  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  only  at  a  later  period  to  have  been  woven  into  the  narrative  at 
the  places  where  it  now  appears. 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  a  table  to  show  how  extremely  various 
are  the  dates  that  different  writers  of  repute  have  assigned  to  the  kings 
of  Jerusalem.  For  this  purpose  I  will  choose  William  of  Tyre  (the 
text) ,  Du  Cange, '  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  the  corrected  dates  given 
in  the  great  French  edition  of  William  of  Tyre,  and  Herr  Kugler.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  once  for  all  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  William  of  Tyre  is  wrong  as  regards  the  months  in  which  he 
places  the  '  obits '  of  his  kings.  Every  one  who  has  the  very  smallest 
knowledge  of  medieval  matters  will  know  that,  for  purposes  of 
commemoration,  it  was  far  more  important  for  the  monk  or  priest 
to  preserve  the  day  than  the  year  of  his  patron's  decease. 


Godfrey .  . 
Baldwin  I  . 
Baldwin  II . 
Fulk  I  .  . 
Baldwin  III 
Amalric  I  . 
Baldwin  IV 


William  of  Tyre 


18  July  1100 

c.  7  April  1118 

21  Aug.  1131  or  1130 

10  Nov.  1142 

10  Feb.  1162 

11  July  1173 
(accession) 


Du  Cange 

French 
William 
of  TjTe 

Kuglcr 

'  L'Art  de 
verifier  ' 

1100 

1100 

1100 

1100 

1118 

1118 

1118 

1118 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1142 

1142 

1143 

1144 

1162 

1163 

1162 

1162 

1173 

1162 

1173 

1173 

— 

— 

— 

True  (liite 


1100 

1118 
1130  or  1131 
1143  or  1144 

1163 

1174 


The  best  way  of  determining  the  true  date  in  those  cases  where 
a  difference  of  opinion  occurs  will  be  by  working  backwards,  and 
estabhshing  the  fact  that  Amalric  I  died,  beyond  any  question,  not 
in  1173  but  in  1174.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  regulate 
the  other  dates  in  accordance  with  this.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  Amalric's  death  depends  (1)  on  William  of  Tyre  in  the 
hypothetical  section  of  his  work,  (2)  on  William  of  Tyre  in  his 
systematic  and  (3)  incidental  chronology,  (4)  on  the  evidence  of 
charters,  (5)  on  the  evidence  of  the  Arabic  historians,  and  (6)  of 
western  historians.  I  will  first  state  the  evidence  for  the  more 
commonly  accepted  date  and  then  that  for  1174. 


I.  Date  of  Amalric's  Death  and  the  Accession  of  Baldwin  IV, 

For  1173. 
(a)  William  of  Tyre,  lib.  xx.  c.  33  :  Mortuus  est  autem  [Amalricusl 
anno  ah  Incarnatione  Domini  1173  v  Idiis  Jidii  [i.e.  11  July]  regni 
vero  duodecimo  mense  quinto,  cetatis  vero  tricesimo  octavo.  With 
which  cf.  lib.  xix.  c.  1 :  Balduino  .  .  .  successit  Amahicus  .  .  .  anno 
ah  Incarnatione  Domini  1162;  aliberatione  vero  ejusdem  Deo  amabilis 
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civitatis  sexagesimo  secundo ;  and  lib.  xviii.  c.  34,  of  Amalric's  prede- 
cessor Baldwin  III :  '  Ohiit  autem  anno  ,  .  .  1162  regni  ejus  anno 
vicesimo  iv  Idus  Februarii. 

That  in  this  last  passage  William  of  Tyre  by  1162  means  1162 
and  not  1163,  as  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Eey  in  his  edition  of  Du 
Cange,  appears  evident  from  the  date  he  assigns  to  the  accession  of 
Baldwin  III  (lib.  xvi.  c.  3)  :— 

Defuncto  igitur  patre  iv  Idus  Novembris  ...  1142  ..  .  solem- 
niter  inunctus  consecratus  et  cum  matre  coronatus  est  [Balduinus]. 

The  twentieth  February  from  November  1142  is  February  1162, 

and  not  February  1163,  which  would  be  the  twenty-first.     From 

these  considerations,  then,  it  appears  that  William  of  Tyre,  so  far  as 

his  hypothetical  dating  goes,  is  consistent  in  assigning  Amalric's 

death  to  1173  a.d. 

For  1174. 

(a)  Evidence  of  charters : — 

Paoli,  '  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  i.  p.  243,  is  a  charter  beginning 
Ego  Amalricus  Rex,  &c.,  and  dated  June  1174. 

Paoli,  *  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  i.  p.  244,  is  another  charter  begin- 
ning Ego  Amalricus  Rex,  &c.,  and  dated  18  April  1174. 

Paoli,  '  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  i.  p.  245,  is  a  charter  beginning 
Ego  Balduinus  Rex,  &c.,  and  dated  13  Dec.  1174. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  whereas  Amalric  was  reigning  so  late 
as  April  and  June  1174,  Baldwin  IV  was  reigning  in  December  of 
the  same  year :  facts  which  show  plainly  that,  uaj^ss  there  is  some 
error  in  the  figures,  Amalric  must  have  died  between  June  and 
December  1174,  and  not  in  1173.  In  other  words  it  creates  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  he  died  in  July  1174,  as  is  maintained  in 
the  present  paper. 

(/3)  The  evidence  of  Arabic  historians : — 

(1)  The  contemporary  historian  Ibn  Al  Athir  {ap.  *  Historiens 
des  Croisades,'  i.  p.  602)  puts  the  death  of  Nureddin  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus   on   Wednesday,   11    Shawal,   569   a.h.   {i.e.  15   May, 

1174  A.D.). 

On  the  other  hand,  Ibn  Al  Athir  (p.  619)  puts  Amalric's  death  in 
the  beginning  of  570  a.h.  (i.e.  after  August  2,  1174).  There  seems 
to  be  an  error  of  a  few  days  here ;  but  the  inference  is  very  clear 
that  Amalric  died  after  Nureddin,  whose  death  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  May  1174  (cf.  William  of  Tyre, 
XX.  c.  33). 

(7)  Michael  the  Syrian,  who  died  1199  a.d.,  an  Armenian  his- 
torian (*  Historiens  des  Croisades :  Documents  Armeniens,'  pp. 
378-9),  seems  to  place  Nureddin's  death  before  Amalric's,  and,  as 
he  assigns  these  princes  29  and  12  years  respectively,  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  be  referring  to  1174  rather  than  to  1173,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  fix  the  exact  date  he  has  in  his  mind. 
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Hayton  the  Armenian  places  Amalric's  death  in  the  year  623  of 
the  Armenian  era,  i.e.  between  February  1174  and  February  1175. 

(S)  Abulfaragius,  who  was  bishop  of  Aleppo  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  assigns  Amalric's  death  to  July  1174  (ed.  1765,  p.  381). 

(s)  Latin  historians  of  the  west.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible 
to  support  either  date  by  the  evidence  of  carefully  selected  testi- 
mony from  later  and  perhaps  even  from  obscure  contemporary 
western  historians.  I  will  here  limit  myself  to  one  writer  who, 
while  strictly  contemporary,  devotes  more  space  to  crusading 
matters  and  is  perhaps  more  to  be  relied  on  in  the  matter  of 
chronology  than  any  other— Eobert  de  Monte  {ap.  Pertz,  vi. 
p.  513)  :  A.D.  1174.  Post  festum  S.  Johannis  ohiit  Amalricus  rex 
.  .  .  obiit  Loradin  rex  Alapice.  Here  it  is  evident  that,  in  Eobert 
de  Monte's  opinion,  Amalric  died  in  or  soon  after  June  1174; 
presumably  some  time  in  July. 

(^  We  will  now  turn  back  to  William  of  Tyre  and  try  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  Amalric's  death  by  referring  to  his  incidental 
chronology.  From  this  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that,  apart  from 
his  bungled  hypothetical  chronology,  William  really  knew  that  the 
true  year  of  Baldwin  IV's  accession  and  consequently  of  Amalric's 
decease  was  1174  and  not  1173. 

(1)  The  great  Lateran  Council  was  held,  as  is  well  known,  in 
1179;  William  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Holy  Land  (lib.  xxi.  c.  26). 

Anno  .  .  .  1178  qui  erat  regni  domini  Baldidni  quarti  annus 
quintus  mense  Octobri,  cum  anno  precedente  indicia  esset  per  univer- 
sum  Latinorum  orhem  Romce  Synodus  generalis,  ad  eandem  Synodum 
vocati  profecti  sunt  de  Oriente  ego  Willelmus  &c. 

If,  however,  Baldwin  began  to  reign  in  a  July,  and  October 
1178  was  the  fifth  October  of  his  reign,  he  must  have  come  to  the 
throne  in  1174  and  not  in  1173,  in  which  case  October  1178  would 
belong  to  his  sixth  year. 

(2)  William  of  Tyre  (lib.  xxi.  c.  14)  :— 

Quarto  anno  ejusdem  domini  regis  Balduini  quarti  inense  secundo 
circa  Kal.  Augustales  diu  expectatus  Philippus  comes  Flandrensimn 
apvd  Acconensen  applicuit  civitatem. 

Now  the  year  of  Phihp's  coming  to  the  Holy  Land  is  known 
from  other  sources  (cf.  Koger  Howden,  ii. ;  Eobert  de  Monte, 
suh  ann.)  to  have  been  1177 ;  and,  if  the  August  of  1177  corre- 
sponds to  the  fourth  August  of  Baldwin's  reign,  this  king  must  have 
succeeded  his  father  in  1174,  and  not  in  1173.  For  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  July  1173  this  August  would  be  his  fifth  and  not  his 
fourth. 

{rj)  Lastly,  with  reference  to  William's  systematic  dating,  if  we 
admit  that  Baldwin  IV  began  to  reign  in  1174,  we  can  fix  the 
events  of  every  year  down  to  the  end  of  our  author's  history,  late 
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in  1183  or  early  in  1184.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  1173 
we  shall  run  short  by  twelve  months. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  an  overwhelming  force  of  ex- 
traneous evidence  tends  to  prove  that  Amalric's  death  and 
Baldwin's  accession  took  place  in  July  1174,  and  not  in  July 
1173.  Against  this  we  have  to  set  the  plain  statement  of  the 
writer,  who  ought  to  know  best.  He,  however,  has  been  proved  to 
be  at  variance  with  himself  in  this  particular,  and,  as  we  cannot 
credit  one  half  of  his  evidence  without  giving  the  lie  to  the  other 
half,  we  must,  I  venture  to  think,  believe  his  unconscious  self 
(which  agrees  with  almost  all  the  other  contemporary  writers) 
rather  than  his  conscious  statement,  which  is  probably  due  to  an 
attempt  to  make  his  own  knowledge  tally  with  some  preconceived 
theory.     We  will  now  pass  to  consider 

II.  Date  of  Amalric's  Accession. 
For  1162. 

(a)  William  of  Tyre,  lib.  xix.  c.  1 :  Successit  .  .  .  Amalricus  .  .  . 
anno  ah  Incarnatione  Domini  1162  .  .  .  xii  Kal.  Martii  suhlimatus 
est  die  octava  j)ost  fratris  ohitum. 

Lib.  xviii. :  [Balduinus  HI]  ohiit  autem  anno  .  .  .  1162  regni  ejus 
anno  vicesimo  iv  Idus  Fehruarii  cetatis  vero  tricesimo  tertio.  With 
this  cf.  XV.  c.  27  and  xvi.  c.  1  and  3,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that,  in  his  hypothetical  dating,  William  of  Tyre  fixes  the  date  of 
Amalric's  accession  in  February  1162,  and  not  m  February  1163 
(see  above,  p.  94). 

(/3)  In  corroboration  of  this  date  we  have  the  testimony  of  not 
a  few  western  and  possibly  contemporary  historians,  whose  evidence, 
however,  is  not  entirely  conclusive,  as  it  is  quite  possible  for  them 
to  ascribe  an  event  which  occurred  before  Easter  1163  to  the 
previous  year.  For  this  reason  I  will  not  cite  them  specifically, 
but  enter  them  all — say  some  four  or  five — as  supporting  the  date 
1162. 

In  favour  of  1163. 

(a)  WUliam  of  Tyre's  systematic  dating  (incidentally). 

Lib.  XX.  c.  33  :  Mortuus  est  [Amalricus]  .  .  .  v  Idus  Jidii  regni  vero 
duodecimo.  In  other  words  Amalric  died  in  the  twelfth  July  of  his 
reign  ;  but,  as  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  February  and,  as  we  have 
just  shown  that  he  died  in  July  1174,  he  must  have  begun  to  reign 
in  February  1163,  and  not  in  February  1162  ;  otherwise  he  died 
in  his  thirteenth  July  and  not  in  his  twelfth.  The  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  is  not  likely  to  have  miscounted  the  regnal  years  of  a 
king  whose  son  appointed  him  to  this  ofl&ce  within  a  few  months  of 
his  own  accession. 

(/3)  Gregory  the  priest,  who  carries  his  history  down  to  the 
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year  611  (9  February,  1162,  to  8  February,  1163),  and  is  careful  to 
give  the  dates  of  the  accessions  of  the  Latin  kings  and  princes  in 
the  east,  does  not  mention  the  death  of  Baldwin  III.  The  infer- 
ence from  this  is  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  Baldwin's  decease, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  died  in  1163  and  not  in  1162  (ubi  supra). 

(7)  Eobert  de  Monte  assigns  Baldwin's  death  to  1163  (ap. 
Pertz,  vol.  vi.  p.  513). 

(s)  More  important,  however,  is  the  incidental  evidence  afforded 
by  William  of  Tyre,  lib.  xix.  c.  9.  Of  Nureddin's  great  victory  near 
Harenc  we  read  that  it  took  place  in  the  August  of  Amalric's 
second  year.  But  the  date  of  this  disaster  is  fixed  by  external 
contemporary  evidence  in  1164  (cf.  Ibn  Alathyr;  Eobert  de  Monte). 
Therefore  Amalric  must  have  come  to  the  throne  in  1163  and  not 
in  1162 ;  for  in  the  latter  case  this  would  be  his  third  August. 

Again,  Paneas  was  lost  in  the  October  of  Amalric's  second  year 
(c.  10),  and  also  just  about  the  time  when  Theodoric  of  Flanders 
arrived  in  Palestine.  But  the  fall  of  Paneas  took  place  in  Dul- 
heggia  559  a.h.  (i.e.  October-November  1164)  ;  and  Theodoric,  too, 
started  for  the  Holy  Land,  not  in  1163,  but  in  1164  (Eobert  de 
Monte,  stih  ann.).  Therefore  this  October  must  belong  to  1164 
and  Amalric's  reign  must  date  from  February  1163  and  not  from 
February  1162. 

(^)  Unfortunately  William  of  Tyre  is  perpetually  making  little 
blunders  in  his  compound  dates.  Thus,  for  example,  he  informs 
us  that  the  great  Latin-Greek  expedition  against  Egyjit  took  place 
*  1169  A.D.  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  the  city,  but  the  sixth  of 
Amalric's  reign,  in  October.'  Now,  if  we  combine  all  these  state- 
ments we  get  a  most  remarkable  result,  viz.  that  this  expedition 
must  be  assigned  to  October  1166,  1167  or  1168,  and  1169.  It 
really  belongs  to  October  1169,  as  William  himself  admits  a  little 
further  on  (c.  19,  with  which  cf.  Ibn  Alathyr,  p.  578).  Again, 
Saladiri's  capitulation  is  given  as  taking  place  in  the  August  of 
Amalric's  fourth  year  {i.e.  in  August  1165  or  1166,  according  as 
we  reckon  from  February  1162,  or  February  1163),  and  also  in 

1167  (xix.  c.  31),  which  last  is  the  true  date  (cf.  Ibn  Alathyr,  550; 
Eobert  de  Monte,  sub  aim.).  Again  (c.  9),  we  have  August  1165 
equated  with  Amalric's  second  year  (the  true  date  being  1164)  ;  an 
event  which  occurred  in  October  1168  equated  with  Amalric's  fifth 
year  (xx.  c.  6) ;  the  siege  of  Darum  (c.  20) ,  which  really  took  place 
in  December  1170,  transferred  to  Amalric's  seventh  year  (December 

1168  or  December  1169).  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  William  of  Tyre's  account  of  the  great  Syrian  earthquakes 
which  occurred  in  the  June  of  Amalric's  seventh  year  (xx.  c.  19). 
Turnmgto  Ibn  Alathyr  (p.  572),  we  find  that  these  catastrophes 
are  assigned  to  12  Shawal  565  a.h.,  i.e.  29  June,  1170 ;  and  precisely 
the  same  date  (29  June,  1170)  is  confirmed  by  Eobert  ,de  Monte 
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(op.  Pertz,  vi.).  Now  in  all  these  cases,  and  also  in  others  where 
similar  inferences  might  be  made  from  a  comparison  of  passage 
with  passage,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  accept  the  theory  that 
"William  dates  his  regnal  years  from  February  1163  (as  we  have 
already  shown  he  certainly  does  do  in  some  cases) ,  we  have  only  an 
error  of  one  year  to  account  for  ;  whereas,  if  we  make  his  starting- 
point  February  1162,  he  is  in  every  case  two  years  wrong.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  account  for  an  error  of  one  year  in  a  contemporary 
author ;  gratuitously  to  double  the  extent  of  his  error  is  merely  to 
invent  difficulties,  not  to  remove  them. 

(77)  Again,  as  regards  the  systematic  chronology  of  Amalric's 
reign,  if  we  take  1163  for  our  starting-point  and  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  events  as  recorded  by  our  historian,  we  have  at  most  only 
one  year  (1166)  to  account  for.  Every  other  has  its  due  chrono- 
logical entry ;  and,  though  it  is  often  misdated,  we  can  always  tell 
where  the  new  year  begins  and  the  old  ends.  If,  however,  we  start 
from  February  1162,  we  have  two  years,  or  at  all  events  one  year, 
absolutely  omitted.  In  such  a  case,  surely,  prudence  bids  us 
embrace  the  less  difficult  alternative,  more  especially  when  it  is 
backed  up  by  such  corroborating  evidence  as  we  have  given  before.^ 

(6)  Again,  we  have  two  charters  dated  in  1163,  Amalrico 
regnante  (Paoli,  i.  207,  208),  'in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.'  If 
Amalric  began  to  reign  in  1162,  these  charters  may  just  possibly 
have  been  drawn  up  between  Jan.  1  and  Feb.  10,  1163.  If,  how- 
ever, Amalric  succeeded  in  1163,  they  may  beloa^  to  any  one  of  the 
last  eleven  months  of  1163.  Here,  again,  the  most  plausible 
hypothesis  is  surely  the  latter  one. 

(i)  Lastly,  from  the  contemporary  correspondence  of  Louis  VII, 
i.e.  from  letters  written  in  Palestine  within  six  months — either  way 
— of  Baldwin's  death,  we  can  establish  the  following  sequence  of 
events :  (1)  defeat  and  captivity  of  Eeginald  de  Chatillon,  (2)  the 
earthquakes  at  Antioch,  and  (3)  the  death  of  Baldwin  III.  Now  the 
captivity  of  Eeginald  is  fixed  to  23  Nov.  1161  (Michael  the  Syrian, 
p.  198,  with  which  cf.  William  of  Tyre,  xviii.  c.  28) ;  the  earth- 
quakes took  place  in  August  (ap.  Migne,  civ.  Ejjp.  3,  12,  pp.  1265, 
1271),  i.e.  not  before  August  1162  ;  and  the  death  of  Baldwin 
occurred  {Ep.  12)  on  St.  Scholastica's  day,  i.e.  it  cannot  have 
happened  before  10  Feb.  1163. 

'  If  we  accept  1163  as  the  date  of  Amalric's  succession,  it  is  most  likely  that  there 
was  originally  no  omitted  year  at  all.  For  the  omission,  if  omission  it  be,  occurs  in 
XX.  c.  12,  which  has  the  heading  Describitur  cmnpositoris  hnjiis  historicB  in  patriam 
reditus ;  et  de  ejus  processu  aperiuntur  normulla  :  Siraconus  in  ^gyptum  descendit 
dx.  Now  in  the  old  French  version  (of  the  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century)  this 
Describitur  compositoris  dc,  forms  the  heading  of  a  chapter  by  itself ;  after  which  follows 
the  rubric  Siracon  in  jEgyptum  descendit  as  the  heading  of  a  separate  chapter.  Hence 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  missing  chapter,  which  relates  to  William  of  Tyre's  return, 
fills  up  the  vacant  space  of  1166  a.d.  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  there  is  no  year  omitted  in 
the  narrative. 
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In  the  same  way  from  William  of  Tyre  (xviii.  cc.  28-34)  we  may 
establish  another  sequence  of  (1)  Keginald's  captivity,  (2)  death  of 
Queen  Melissend,  and  (3)  death  of  Baldwin.  As  these  events  happened 
respectively  on  23  Nov.  1161,  11  September,  and  10  February,  we 
again  see  that  Baldwin  III  cannot  have  died  before  the  beginning 
of  1163, 

It  now  remains  to  discuss 

III.  Date  ofFidk  of  AnjoiCs  Death,  and  the  Accession  of  Baldwin  III. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  show  reasons  for  rejecting 
William  of  Tyre's  date,  November  1142  ;  for,  though  I  hold  the  true 
date  to  be  November  1144, 1  shall  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  balance  of  evidence  inclines  to  1143  or  1144. 

In  favour  o/  1142. 

Lib.  XV.  c.  27. — Qnarta  demum  die  LUhns  videlicet  Novenihris  anno 
ah  Incarnatione  Z)o??imi  1142  regni  vera  ejus  announdecimo  .  .  .  idti- 
miim  clausit  diem. 

With  which  cf.  xvi.  c.  3,  where  the  same  date  is  assigned  for 
Fulk's  death,  and  25  Dec.  for  Baldwin  Ill's  coronation.  Compare 
also  the  hypothetical  dating  in  xviii.  c.  34,  where  Baldwin  is  made 
to  die  in  February  1162,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  in 
xiii.  c.  28,  and  xiv.  c.  2,  where  Fulk's  accession  is  put  in  August  1131. 

In  favour  of  1143  or  1144. 

(a)  If  it  is  admitted  that  Baldwin  died  in  1163  and  not  in  1162, 
and  that  he  reigned  for  over  nineteen  years,  as  William  of  Tyre 
states,  we  see  reasons  for  shifting  the  date  of  his  accession  to  1143. 

(/3)  This  date  1143  is  also  supported  by  Gregory  the  priest 
(p.  156). 

(7)  From  William  of  Tyre's  systematic  chronology  it  is  evident 
that  the  Emperor  John  Comnenus  died  in  the  April  of  one  year  (xv. 
c.  23),  and  that  Fulk  died  in  the  next.^  Now  it  is  evident  that  John 
Comnenus  died  in  April  1143  (Nicetas,  Bonn  edition,  p.  62 ;  with 
which  cf.  Anna  Comnena,  ii.  374 ;  Nicetas,  p.  8,  and  Fulcher  of 
Chartres,  siih  1118) ;  or,  according  to  Cinnamus,  on  8  April,  1144 
(ed.  Migne,  p.  338).  In  any  case  Fulk  must  have  survived  far  into 
1143,  and  probably,  if  we  may  trust  William  of  Tyre's  unconscious 
chronology,  into  1144  also. 

(B)  If,  however,  we  examine  William  of  Tyre's  incidental  dating, 
we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  suppressed  date  from 
which  this  historian  really  calculated  was  November  1144,  not 
November  1143. 

(1)  Wilham  tells  us  that  Edessa  fell  illo  medio  temporis  inter- 

*  See  c.  25:  Anno joroximo  subsccuto  .  .  .  dominus  rex  dx.,  th»s  showing  that  Fulk 
survived  John  Comnenus  by  a  year  or  more. 

H  2 
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7-allo  quod  inter  iiatris  ohitum  et  ejiisdem  domini  Balduini  in  regnum 
promotionem  fuit  (xvi.  c.  4).^  Now  Fulk  died  on  or  about  10  Nov., 
and  Baldwin  was  crowned  on  the  following  Christmas  day  (jwoximo 
suhsecnto  dominici  natalis  die).  But  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Edessa 
is  absolutely  fixed  to  c.  23  Dec.  1144  (see  Gregory  the  Priest,  p.  157  ; 
Ibn  Alathyr,  p.  443 ;  Continuator  Sigeberti,  ap.  Pertz,  vi.  389,  &c., 
&c.).  Therefore,  if  William's  incidental  dating  is  here  correct,  Fulk 
must  have  died  and  Baldwin  III  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  November 
1144. 

(2)  Again,  in  recounting  the  great  Christian  victory  over  the 
Turkish  forces  across  the  Jordan,  we  find  William  equating  23  Nov. 
1152  with  Baldwin's  ninth  year  (xvii.  c.  26).  But  this  is  Baldwin's 
ninth  year  only  if  we  reckon  his  reign  as  beginning  with  his 
father's  death,  10  Nov.  1144,  or  with  his  coronation,  25  Dec.  1143  ; 
if  we  reckon  from  1142  it  is  his  eleventh  ;  if  from  November  1143, 
his  tenth. 

(3)  Again,  William  of  Tyre  dates  the  fall  of  Ascalon  August 
1154,  and  equates  this  with  Baldwin's  tenth  year.  This,  however, 
is  only  Baldwin's  tenth  year  if  we  reckon  from  November  1144; 
otherwise  it  is  his  eleventh  or  twelfth. 

(e)  Again,  the  contmuator  of  Sigebert  dates  Fulk's  death  in 
1144,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

(^  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  there  are  no 
charters  of  Fulk  dated  after  1142,  whereas  there  is  one  of  Baldwin 
III  dated  in  1149  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  kia^.  (Paoli,  p.  29.) 
Now,  if  any  part  of  1149  belongs  to  Baldwin's  fifth  year,  he  cannot 
have  come  to  the  throne  in  1142  or  in  1143,  but  only  in  1144;  and 
the  later  in  that  year  the  better. 

We  now  pass  to  the  still  more  difficult  problem  as  to 

IV.  Date  of  the  Accession  of  Fulk  and  the  Death  of  Baldwin  II. 
In  favour  of  1131. 

(a)  William  of  Tyre  (xiii.  c.  28)  makes  Baldwin  II  die  in  August 
1131,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  But  as  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  his  predecessor,  Baldwin  I,  died  c.  1  Apr.  1118  (see  William 
of  Tyre,  xi.  c.  31  ;  and  cf.  Fulcher,  iii.  sub  ann. ;  Ibn  Alathyr,  p. 

*  I  find  this  passage  fully  marked  and  the  deduction  from  it  duly  pencilled  in  the 
margin  of  my  William  of  Tyre.  I  cannot,  however,  heljD  feeling  something  more  than 
a  suspicion  that  a  footnote  to  Miss  Norgate's  Henri/  II  first  drew  my  attention  to  the 
chronological  significance  of  this  statement.  In  any  case  Miss  Norgate  can  claim  the 
rights  of  prior  discovery ;  and,  though  I  differ  from  her  conclusions  in  one  or  two 
places  where  she  has  incidentally  touched  on  crusading  history,  I  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  of  exi^ressing  my  sincere  admiration  for  the  thorough  way  in  which  she 
has  collected  many  of  the  western  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  Fulk's  death.  Though 
the  question  lies  outside  the  main  province  of  her  book,  her  references  are  so  precise 
that  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  repeat  her  evidence  from  the  French 
chroniclers  in  favour  of  1143. 
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314,  &c.,  &c.),  there  is  plainly  some  self-contradiction  here.  The 
thirteenth  August  of  his  reign  would  be  August  1130,  which  is 
probably  the  true  date. 

(yQ)  It  is  doubtless  possible  to  collect  evidence  in  favour  of 
1131  from  not  a  few  writers  of  western  Europe  who  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  later ;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  contemporary  evidence  from  this  quarter  in  favour  of  1131. 

(7)  Kemal-eddin  (c.  1240)  seems  to  put  Baldwin's  death  after 
1130;  but  this  writer  is  not  very  trustworthy  on  the  chronological 
side,  and  in  this  case  does  not  appear  to  distinguish  between  Fulk's 
actions  and  those  of  Baldwin  11.  ('  Recueil  des  Hist,  des  Croisades 
(Orientaux),'  iii.  661.) 

-'  In  favour  of  IISO. 

(a)  William  of  Tyre's  incidental  remark  that  Baldwin  died  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  i.e.  in  August  1130. 

(/3)  Sigebert's  continuator  declares  that  Fulk  died  in  1144  in 
the  fifteenth  of  his  reign,  which  is  literally  true  if  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  August  1130,  but  false  if  he  succeeded  in  1131. 

(7)  Orderic  Vitalis  (fl.  1140),  also  a  contemporary  writer,  makes 
Fulk  succeed  in  1130  (xii.  c.  48). 

(B)  Sigebert's  first  continuator,  Anselm,  a  strictly-speaking  con- 
temporary writer,  puts  Fulk's  accession  in  1130  a.d.  (Pertz,  vi. 
p.  383). 

(e)  William  of  Tyre^  plainly  makes  Baldwin  II  die  in  the 
August  following  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Damascus. 
Now  that  this  disastrous  expedition  occurred  in  December  1129 
and  not  in  1130  is  plain  from  William's  own  narrative,  though  he 
actually  dates  the  occurrence  in  the  latter  year.^     The  true  date, 

1129,  is  evident  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  {suh  ann.)  and  Abul- 
feda  {sub  523  a.h.).  If,  then,  Baldwin  II  died  in  the  following 
August,  it  must  have  been  in  1130  and  not  in  1131.^ 

*  A  perusal  of  xiii.  cc.  24-26  will  make  this  evident ;  but  there  is  no  space  to 
develop  the  argument  here. 

^  Baldwin  II  seems  to  have  died  in  the  August  after  Boamund  II  of  Antioch. 
Boamund's  death  and  burial  occurred  January  or  February  1131  according  toKomuald 
of  Salerno  (c.  1180),  who,  nevertheless,  contradicts  himself  as  regards  the  year  and  gets 
the  Indiction  wrong.  (Muratori,  vii.  187.)  The  month,  however,  may  be  right :  for 
(1)  William  of  Tyre  puts  this  event  very  soon  after  the  siege  of  Damascus,  i.e. 
apparently  early  in  1130;  (2)  Ibn  Alathyr  dates  it  524  a.d.,  i.e.  between  15  Dec.  1129 
and  4  Dec.  1130,  so  that,  if  it  took  place  early  in  the  year  it  can  only  have  been  in 
1130  ;  (3)  Boamund  reached  Antioch  from  Italy  September  to  October  1126  (Fulcher, 
iii.  cc.  52-7).  As  he  only  ruled  fere  quattitor  annos  or,  according  to  another 
version,  barely  three  years  (Ord.  Vit.  xi.  cc.  25,  29),  he  cantwt  have  survived  October 

1130.  Orderic's  words,  however,  would  be  better  reconciled  and  explained  if  Boamund's 
death  were  referred  to  the  early  half  of  1130  rather  than  to  the  later.  Orderic  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  exact  date,  and  had  Beamingly  heard  only  that  he 
ruled  from  three  to  four  years.  February  1130  seems  to  suit  all  the  evidence,  though 
not  so  as  to  warrant  its  assertion  beyond  cavil.     Abulpharagius  seems  to  give  1441 
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(^)  There  is  no  charter  of  Baldwm  III  dated  later  than  1130  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  recollect  none  of  Fulk's  earlier  than  1132. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty 
that  Amalric  died  in  July  1174  ;  and  with  no  less  certainty  that 
Baldwin  III  died  in  February  1163.  It  may  also  be  considered  as 
certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  date  of  Fulk's  death,  it  was 
certainly  not  1142  a.d.  ;  while,  as  regards  the  claims  of  November 
1143  and  November  1144,  there  seems  a  decided  balance  of  con- 
temporary and  of  incidental  evidence  in  favour  of  1144.  Lastly, 
the  death  of  Baldwin  II  has  been  proved  to  have  taken  place  in 
August  1130  or  1131,  with  a  balance  of  contemporary  evidence  in 
favour  of  1130.  I  will  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  last  two 
points  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  I  trust  to  show  that,  in 
this  aspect,  1130, 1144  and  1163  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case 
fully.  If  I  succeed  in  doing  this,  the  case  will  probably  be  as  com- 
plete as  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  admits  of. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  If  we  admit  that  William  of 
Tyre's  chronology  is  wrong  in  the  points- indicated,  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  origin  of  his  error  ?  To  this  consideration  I  will  now 
turn  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  the  case  is  strength- 
ened if  it  is  shown  that  all  the  hypothetical  chronology,  where  it 
goes  astray,  may  be  traced  back  to  one  single  mistake,  while  this 
single  mistake  turns  out  to  be  one  that  would  easily  result  from  the 
misconception  of  a  single  ambiguous  phrase.  S^l  more  will  my 
position  be  strengthened  if  I  show  that  the  presumable  elements  of 
truth  upon  which  William  of  Tyre  has  based  his  system  of  chrono- 
logy, when  detached  from  certain  conclusions  (which  are  merely 
his  deductions  from  these  elemental  truths),  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  chronology  already  advocated  in  these  pages  and  to 
no  other. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what 
parts  of  William's  regnal  chronology  are  likely  to  be  true.  We 
may  assume  that  he  would  know  how  many  years  Baldwin  IV  and 
Amalric  reigned,  seeing  that  he  was  chancellor  to  the  latter  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  former  king;  but  we  have  already  had 
reason  to  doubt  his  knowledge  as  regards  those  of  Baldwin  III. 
Something,  too,  must  be  wrong  in  his  regnal  chronology  in  the 
case  of  Fulk ;  for  a  sovereign  who  begins  to  reign  in  August  1130 
or  1131  cannot  be  in  his  eleventh  year  at  his  death  in  November 
1142.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen  above,  can  Baldwin  II  by  any  possi- 
bility have  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  also  in 
August  1131.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  natural  that  Amalric 's 
intimate  friend  should  know  the  age  at  which  this  king  and  his 

AuTio  GrcBCorum,  i.e.  between  1  Sept.  1129  and  1  Sept.  1130,  which  again  would  suit 
February  1130  (pp.  312-14). 
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brother  died.  Such  facts  would  be  carved  upon  their  tombs  in  all 
probability,  and  in  any  case  would  be  known  to  a  contemporary 
and  compatriot  of  almost  their  own  age.  Again,  another  piece  of 
genuine  tradition  or  information  is  surely  that  which  makes 
Baldwin  III  ascend  the  throne  at  thirteen.  Beyond  this  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  venture. 

These  three  premises,  then,  being  given,  I  will  proceed  to  show 
that  they  will  not  agree  with  William's  own  hypothetical  chrono- 
logy ;  after  which  I  shall  show  that  they  do  literally  and  exactly 
tally  with  that  advocated  in  this  paper,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  in  conformity  with  the  whole  body  of  his  incidental  chrono- 
logy. Then,  when  the  ground  has  been  thus  cleared,  it  will  perhaps 
be  evident  how  the  primary  error  arose. 

First  of  all,  then,  Baldwin  III  was  thirteen  when  his  father  died, 
in  November  1142 ;  therefore  he  was  born  before  10  Nov.  1129, 
(xvi.  c.  1).  Again,  he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he  died,  in 
February  1162  ;  therefore  he  must  have  been  born  before  10  Feb. 
1130  but  after  10  Feb.  1129.  There  is  here  no  contradiction  in 
the  deduction  made  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  from  the  given 
premises  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  In 
either  case  he  may  very  well  have  been  born  between  10  Feb,  1129 
and  10  Nov.  1129.  But  from  William  of  Tyre's  own  showing  (xii. 
c.  24)  it  would  appear  that  Fulk's  marriage  was  solemnised  a  little 
before  Pentecost  1129,*^  immediately  after  his  landing  at  Acre. 
There  must,  then,  be  something  wrong  here ;  and  that  something 
is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  date  of  Fulk's  accession  (1142)  which 
we  have  already,  on  quite  independent  grounds,  seen  to  be  almost 
certainly  wrong.  As  yet  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
'  thirteen-year-old '  tradition  or  that  of  Baldwin's  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  imagined  Baldwin  to  have 
been  as  old  as  possible  {i.e.  nearly  thirty-three)  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  result  is  that  he  cannot  have  been  born  in  1130  if 
he  died  in  1162 ;  he  must  have  been  born  in  1129,  and  the  earlier 
in  this  year  the  better  for  the  theory.  Let  us  now  see  what  will 
follow  if  we  imagine  him  to  have  been  born  as  late  as  possible;  in 
other  words,  let  us  suppose  he  was  only  just  thirty-two  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  On  this  supposition  he  must  have  been  born  early  in 
1130,  and  so  can  only  have  been  twelve  at  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion. This  theory  is  plainly  opposed  to  our  historian's  statement 
that  the  young  king  was  thirteen  in  November  1142.  Hence,  so 
long  as  we  adhere  to  the  dates  1162  and  1142,  there  is  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  harmonising  the  two  perfectly  compatible  statements 
as  to  Baldwin's  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death.    Let  us  now  see  what  will  be  the  result  if  we  try  the  dates 

^  Whitsunday  fell  on  2  June  this  year. 
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we  have  already  fixed  upon  from  other  considerations,  viz.  1163  and 
1144. 

If  Baldwin  III  died  in  his  thirtythird  year  in  February  1163, 
he  must  have  been  born  between  11  Feb.  1130  and  10  Feb.  1131  ; 
whereas,  if  he  came  to  the  throne  in  November  1144  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  must  have  been  born  between  11  Nov.  1130  and  10 
Nov.  1131.  In  other  words,  to  make  these  two  statements  tally, 
he  must  have  been  born  between  11  Nov.  1130  and  10  Feb.  1131. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  date  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  it 
explains  perfectly  the  somewhat  strange  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  young  Baldwin's  birth,  as  we  should  have  expected  there 
would  be  if  he  had  been  born  in  1129  or  in  1130  before  his  grand- 
father's death.  This  theory  also  corresponds  to  the  other  conditions 
of  the  case.  Tradition  always  seizes  upon  the  most  picturesque 
method  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  a  fact :  Baldwin  III  became 
king  when  he  was  nearly  fourteen ;  but  it  is  far  more  striking  to 
the  imagination  to  speak  of  a  rex  puer  of  thirteen  than  of  a  rex 
juvenis  of  nearly  fourteen  (cf.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Spec.  Nat. 
xxxi.  c.  82)  ;  and  William  of  Tyre  has  preserved  to  us  the  story  as 
it  reached  him — truly  ;  but  either  forgetting  or  not  knowing  that 
the  young  king's  birthday  fell  between  10  Nov.  and  10  Feb.^ 

'  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Baldwin  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1143.  In  thi 
case,  to  preserve  the  '  accession-tradition,'  he  must  have  been  born  between  11  Feb. 
1130  and  10  Nov.  1130.  The  main  point,  however,  is  to  show  tk^  impossibility  of  his 
having  succeeded  in  1142.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  quantity  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  1143  ought  to  outweigh  the  quality  of  that  in  favour  of  1144,  more  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  somewhat  vague  words  of  Otto  of  Frisingen  support 
the  earlier  date  (Pertz,  xx.  263-4).  The  following  lines,  however,  written  by  a 
strictly  contemporaneous  writer  (11.  29-32)  are  curious.  {Historia  Niccena  ap.  Recueil 
des  Hist,  des  Croisades  (Occidentatix),  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  pp.  139-40). 

Line  14.  Hoc  regnum  solo  Godefridus  dux  habet  anno ;  1099-110 

Annos  octodccim  Balduinus  earn  regit  urbcm  1100-[Apr.]lll 

Hi  duo  germani        ..... 
Line  23.  Imperium  quorum  cognatus  sumpsit  eorum 

Alter  Baldtmius  morum  prohitate  decorus 

Qxiod  per  quindcnos  rexit  felicitcr  annos,  to  [Aug.]  1132  or  113 

Excepto  solo  quo  captivus  fuit  anno 

Hie  in  tredecimo  regni  defungitur  anno. 

Regnat  pro  socero  Volco  co^ncs  Andegavensis  ; 

Post  patrem  ternis  Balduinus  tertiujs  annis 

Prtefectus  regno  jam  nomine  clarus  avito, 

Qui  compilavit  simul  et  conscribere  fecit 
Line  32.  Hoc  opus. 
These  lines  are  intelligible  till  we  get  to  Baldwin  II ;  but  then  it  is  difificult  to 
explain  how  this  king  can  by  any  stretch  of  words  be  said  to  have  reigned  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years— a  computation  which  would  bring  his  death  down  to  1132  or  1133 
Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  implied  statement  that  if  we  take  one  year  from  fifteen 
we  shall  have  thirteen  left.     The  two  lines  alluded  to  may  however  be  usefully  com- 
pared with  William  of  Tyre's  double  dating  for  the  same  king  (see  above  where 
makes  Baldwin  die  'in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,'  i.e.  in  1130  and  also  in  1131 
It  may  be  that  the  prtetorial  year  of  Baldwin's  captivity  was  not  reckoned  among 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  probable  key  to  the  whole  system  of 
William  of  Tyre's  hypothetical  dating.  He  has  heard,  and  he  has 
heard  truly,  that  the  young  king  was  thirteen  when  his  father  died 
and  thirty-two  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  also  knows  that  the 
king's  parents  were  wedded  in  the  spring  of  1129  ;  and  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  he  has  them,  can  be  solved  by  making  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage  born  late  in  1129  or  early  in  1130  :  in 
other  words,  by  supposing  the  traditionary  '  thirteen '  to  mean  just 
thirteen  or  not  quite  thirteen  instead  of  nearly  fourteen.  Possibly 
his  error  was  helped  out  by  reading  somewhere  or  other  that  Fulk 
died  *  anno  regni  xi™" '  for  *  anno  regni  xv™° ; '  or  by  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  some  casual  entry  which,  using  a  western  mode  of  chronology, 
referred  Baldwin  Hi's  death  to  February  1162  when  February  1163 
was  meant.  In  any  case  by  adopting  the  theory  that  Baldwin  IH 
reigned  from  1144  to  1163  we  adopt  not  only  a  chronology  which 
fits  almost  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  explains  how  the  initial  error 
began,  but  one  which  we  have  already  seen  strong  reasons  for 
accepting  by  a  perfectly  different  line  of  argument. 

T.  A.  Archer. 

THE    GREAT    CARUCAGE    OF    1198. 

I  WILL  endeavour  briefly  to  reply  to  Miss  Norgate's  courteous  criti- 
cism (vol.  iii.  p.  702)  of  my  paper  on  the  above  subject  (p.  501). 

It  was  my  endeavour  to  challenge  and  discuss  the  accepted  view 
of  the  survey  of  1198  on  three  points. 

1.  That  '  the  commissioners'  report  is  lost,  and  there  is  not  even 
any  proof  that  it  was  ever  presented.'  ' 

2.  That  the  levies  of  1194  and  1198  were  each  styled  a  *caru- 
cage,'  and  that  this  '  carucage '  was  '  the  danegeld  under  a  new 
name,'  ^  or,  as  Miss  Norgate  puts  it,  '  was  in  reality  an  old  impost 
revived  under  a  new  name.'  ^ 

those  of  Baldwin's  reign,  though  this  is  a  somewhat  violent  theory  to  advocate.  Or 
possibly  Baldwin  may  have  resigned  his  authority  to  his  son-in-law  in  1130  or  1131, 
hough  he  continued  to  live  till  1132 — a  date  which  is  not  unfrequently  given  as  that 
of  his  decease.     (Cf.  Henry  of  Hunt.  p.  253  ;  Eog.  of  Howd.  i.  186). 

These,  however,  are  hazardous  speculations,  and  the  Avriter  cannot  help  entertaining 
a  suspicion  that,  as  we  have  four  specified  dates  in  these  lines,  they  were  originally 
meant  to  apply  to  four  distinct  kings.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  Fulk's  death  should  not  be  denoted  along  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  Line  25 
seems  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  grammar,  whereas,  if  we  transfer  the  fifteen  years 
from  Baldwin  II  to  his  successor,  we  at  once  bring  the  regnal  years  of  both  kings  into 
strict  conformity  with  the  evidence  of  the  contemporary  writers  Orderic  Vitalis^ 
Anselm,  and  Sigebert's  continuator  (1130-1144).  The  error  in  the  text  might  then  be 
due  to  a  transcriber's  carelessness  or  possibly  to  some  confusion  in  the  chronological 
notes  on  which  the  anonymous  poet  based  his  verses.  The  French  editor  of  the 
Historia  Nicana  suggests  that  lines  27  and  28  should  change  places  ;  but  this  emen- 
dation leaves  the  difficulty  of  Baldwin  II's  '  quindeni  anni  '  unsolved. 

'  Miss  Norgate's  Angevin  Kings,  ii.  354. 

-  Stubbs's  Select  Charters,  p.  28.  Angevin  Kings,  ii.  329. 
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3.  That  this  '  carucage '  was  '  a  much  more  stringent  form  '  of 
danegeld.^ 

Taking  these  three  points  in  succession,  Miss  Norgate  accepts 
my  correction  of  the  first  statement ;  tacitly  accepts  my  correction 
of  the  second  by  confessing  that  the  '  new  name '  of  '  carucage ' 
cannot  be  found  by  her  to  have  been  used  before  the  days  of 
Henry  III ;  and  strangely  (though  of  course  unintentionally)  mis- 
represents me  on  the  third  by  writing,  '  I  do  not  know  where  or 
by  whom  such  a  view  has  been  stated,'  though  I  quoted  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Dr.  Stubbs  and  gave  the  reference  in  full.* 

As  it  is  on  this  third  point  that  she  chiefly  assails  my  conclusions, 
I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  discuss  it.     Miss  Norgate  writes — 

Historians  have  generally  assumed — and  thus  far  Mr.  Eound  will 
probably  not  differ  from  them — that  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
purposes  of  registration  and  calculation  '  the  substitution  of  a  uniform 
for  a  variable  carucate  was,'  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says,  '  a  great  advantage 
to  the  exchequer '  (pp.  703-4). 

On  the  contrary  I  assert  that,  for  convenience  and  simplicity  of 
calculation,  the  familiar  and  stereotyped  Domesday  assessment  was 
all  that  the  exchequer  could  desire.  To  exchange  this  time-honoured 
and  sacrosanct  register  ^  for  a  novel  and  revolutionary  assessment 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  official  mind,  and  would  most  seriously 
disturb  the  mechanical  routine  of  the  exchequer.'^  It  would  com- 
plicate, not  facilitate,  the  work  of  registration Nand  calculation. 
Further,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  observes,  '  a 
new  survey  on  the  principle  of  Domesday  was  requisite ; '  and  if 
'  even  from  this  the  justiciar  did  not  shrink,'  *  it  was  because  the 
reform  was  expected  to  result  in  such  a  gain  to  the  treasury  as 
would  amply  compensate  for  all  the  above  drawbacks.  Gneist  saw 
this  in  a  dim,  confused  way  when  he  wrote  of  this  reform — 

It  was  natural  that  the  feudal  possessors  should  not  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  such  a  sudden  change  in  the  scale  of  levying,  i.e.  according  to 
acreage  instead  of  the  feudal  register.^ 

Miss  Norgate,  indeed,  denies  that  the  '  devisers  '  of  this  reform 

are  supposed  to  have  specially  aimed  at  substituting  a  heavier 

for  a  lighter  taxation  '  (p.  703),  but  surely  she  contradicts  herself 

when   she   admits,   directly   after,   that    '  if  the   new  assessment 

*  Stubbs's  Const.  Hist.,  i.  510. 

*  Miss  Norgate  makes  me  (p.  703)  refer  to  a  quite  different  passage  (in  another 
work),  which  I  refer  to  in  another  place  and  for  another  pui-pose. 

"  '  Cum  ventum  fuerit  ad  librum  sententia  ejus  infatuari  non  potest  vel  impune 
-ieclinari '  {Dialogus  de  Scaccario). 

'  Every  student  of  the  Pipe  Kolls  must  be  familiar  with  their  stereotyped  system 
and  mechanically  recurring  entries. 

»  Const.  Hist.,  i.  510. 

»  History  of  tlie  English  Constitution,  i.  215 
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diminished  the  proceeds  of  the  levy '  {i.e.  substituted  a  Hghter  taxa- 
tion) ,  *  the  financial  results  of  the  survey  must  have  been  of  a 
character  startlingly  unlike  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute 
to  the  administration  of  Hubert  Walter  '  (p.  704) , 

My  own  view  that  the  new  assessment  was  expected  to  produce 
a  gain  to  the  exchequer  and  a  corresponding  '  disadvantage  to  the 
taxpayers  as  a  body '  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  discovery  I 
have  made  that  a  precisely  similar  fiscal  reform  had  been  already 
carried  out  in  another  branch.  Miss  Norgate  repHes  that,  *  on  the 
contrary,  the  allowance  of  a  hundred  acres  to  the  plough  was  not  an 
illiberal  measure  towards  the  cultivators.'  But  the  words  she 
here  quotes  are  merely  an  obiter  dictum  of  Dr.  Stubbs  (from  whom 
Gneist  also  copies)  ;  and  to  make  100  acres  the  taxable  unit  when 
the  ploughland  contained  (as  I  hold  on  the  authority  of  Fleta)  160 
acres  in  a  two-course  and  180  in  a  three-course  manor  was  anything 
but  a  liberal  measure. 

But,  coming  to  the  evidence  of  the  Warwickshire  manors,  as  set 
forth  in  my  previous  paper.  Miss  Norgate  mistakes  the  character  of 
the  reform  when  she  describes  it  as  a  '  mere  change  in  the  mode  of 
computing  the  extent  of  the  carucate'  (p.  702).  I  have  not  here 
the  space  to  set  forth  the  whole  process  of  development  in  the 
system  of  land  taxation,  but  I  must  repeat  that  the  object  of  the 
reform  was,  not  to  substitute  '  a  uniform  for  a  variable  carucate ' 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  as  the  unit  of  taxation,  but  to  substitute 
the  actual  ploughland  {terra  ad  unam  carueam)  for  the  nominal  Jiide 
as  the  unit.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  six  Warwickshire  manors  the 
Domesday  assessment  was  phenomenally  low,  their  eighteen  plough- 
lands  being  assessed  at  only  eight  and  a  half  (nominal)  hides,  and 
consequently  only  contributing  17s.  to  a  normal  two-shilling  levy. 
Consequently  this  was  just  the  case  in  which  the  reform  should 
have  '  levelled  up  '  the  assessment,  instead  of  which  we  find  its  effect 
to  have  been  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  from  8^  units  to  5^, 
with  the  result  that  these  manors  would  only  contribute  10s.  8^/. 
instead  of  17s.  to  a  two-shilling  levy.  This  was  the  unaccountable 
result  which  I  declared  myself  unable  to  explain,  but  in  which  Miss 
Norgate,  it  appears,  sees  nothing  strange.  My  own  suspicions  were 
strengthened,  as  I  observed  (p.  508),  by  the  fact  that  '  the  aggregate 
valets  of  the  six  manors  '  are  returned  in  1198  as  less  than  half 
of  the  sum  returned  in  1086.  We  are,  in  short,  tempted  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  face  of  a  levy  raised  on  a  '  more  strmgent '  assess- 
ment, and  at  a  higher  rate  to  boot,  the  taxpayers  may  not  have 
conspired  to  deceive  and  thwart  the  exchequer.  My  own  experience 
of  sworn  verdicts  by  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake  in  mediaeval 
times  does  not  lead  me  to  place  in  them  implicit  faith.  But  I 
only  advance  this  suggestion,  of  course,  as  a  jm's  aller. 

J.  H.  Bound. 
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Mr.  EouND  is  certainly  wrong  in  holding  that  the  word  carncagium 
did  not  come  into  use  until  a.d.  1220.  It  occurs  as  early  as  16  July 
1199,  in  John's  charter  to  the  templars :  quod  liberi  sint  ah  omni 
scotto  et  geldo  et  omnibus  auxiliis  regum  et  uicecomitum  et  omnium 
minister[i]alium  eonim  et  hidag\io']  et  carruc\agio~\  et  denegeldlp]^  &c.^ 
A  similar  clause  occurs  in  the  charter  to  the  hospitallers,  30  Aug. 
1199 ;  ^  and  the  exemption  is  expressed  as  follows  in  a  charter  to  the 
priory  of  Spalding,  21  April  1200 :  soluta  et  quieta  de  omnibus  geldis 
et  danegeldis,  scutagiis,  hydagliis],  carru{iag[iis'\,  &c.^  The  charter 
rolls  contain  many  other  grants  of  the  like  exemptions,  some  of 
which  refer  to  hidage  only,''  whilst  others  include  carucage.'^  There 
is  no  ground  for  holding  that  hidage  was  inserted  in  charters  re- 
lating to  lands  in  hidated  districts,  and  carucage  in  those  relating 
to  carucated  districts.  For  example,  there  is  no  mention  of  carucage 
in  the  charters  of  Pershore,^  Waltham,^  and  Exeter  ;  *  but  any 
inference  drawn  from  these  omissions  is  nullified  by  the  same 
omission  in  the  charters  of  Peterborough^  and  Lenton,'"  although 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  possessions  lay  in  carucated  districts. 
The  fact  that  hidagium  is  never  omitted  from  these  exemptions, 
whilst  carucagium  is,  suggests  that  the  latter  word  was  then  a  recent 
addition  to  the  formula.  If  this  be  so,  what  is  more  likely  to  have 
caused  this  addition  than  the  great  carucages  of  1194  and  1198  ? 
As  carucage  is  included  in  exemptions  in  the  year  following  the 
latter  date,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  word  had  then  become 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  abbots,  priors,  &c.,  whd^urchased  these 
exemptions.  If  there  had  been  only  one  extraordinary  levy 
specially  named  a  carucage,  we  should  hardly  expect  so  many  of 
these  charters  to  include  an  exemption  from  carucage.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  carucagium  must  have  been  the  name  of  the  levy 
in  1194.  The  circumstance  that  Eoger  of  Howden  and  William  of 
Newburgh  do  not  tell  us  that  this  levy  was  called  carucage  is 
not  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  this  theory.  After  both  of  them 
had  given  a  description  of  the  method  of  assessing  the  tax,  it  was 
hardly  necessary  for  them  to  say  that  it  was  called  carucagium.  In 
any  case  we  could  scarcely  expect  such  information  from  William 
of  Newburgh. 

The  association  of  carucagium  with  hidagium  supports  the  old 
explanation,  that  the  one  meant  a  levy  on  the  carucate,  and  the 
other  on  the  hide.     Mr.  Eound  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conciu- 

'  Rotuli  Chartarum,  p.  2a.  '  Id.  p.  156.  *  Id.  476. 

*  See  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Witham,  IG  July  1199  {Rot.  Cliart.  p.  2a)  ; 
the  charter  to  Langley  abbey,  23  July  1199  {id.  p.  1G6),  the  charter  to  Fontevraud, 
28  Aug.  1199  {id.  p.  14a),  and  other  charters  at  pp.  17a,  22a,  706,  726,95a,  1176, 146,  &c. 

*  The  charters  to  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  (p.  67a),  Norwich  (p.  806),  Hereford 
(p.  106a),  Chichester  (p.  129),  and  Winchester  (p.  183a),  &c. 

«  Id.  p.  556.         "  Id.  p.  66a.         «  Id.  p.  95a.        "  Id.  p.  82a.         '»  Id.  p.  566. 
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sion  that  carucagium  meant  a  levy  assessed  by  the  plough-teams 
because  the  word  appears  to  be  formed  from  caruca  and  not  from 
carucata,  and  because  what  he  erroneously  believes  to  be  the  first 
carucage,  that  of  1220,  is  said  to  have  been  levied  de  singulis  carucis. 
But  it  is  clear  that  carucagium  is  not  formed  from  carucata ;  it  is 
merely  the  Anglo-French  caruage  with  a  latinised  ending  and 
with  the  second  c  restored.  This  is  proved  by  the  form  caruagimnJ^ 
The  Anglo-French  carue  =  caruca  and  caruee  =  carucata  became  con- 
fused in  meaning,  and  although  caruage  is  formed  from  the  first 
word,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  formation  from 
the  second.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bound's  second  point,  it  is  clear 
that  caruca  is  here  used  to  mean  carucata.  The  two  words  became 
confused  at  an  early  date,^"'^  and  the  confusion  was  assisted  by  the 
likeness  of  the  French  words  carue  and  caruee.  Moreover,  the 
English  word  for  carucata  seems  to  have  been  *  plough '  and  not 
'  ploughland,'  just  as  the  uirgata  was  a  '  yard '  and  not,  until  later 
times,  a  '  yardland.'  Miss  Norgate  has  shown  that  caruca  was  used 
in  A.D.  1200  to  mean  the  ploughland,  and  there  is  more  evidence 
of  this.  The  annals  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  tell  us  that  in  this  year 
Rex  lohannes  .  .  .  de  singulis  carucis  j^f-'r  totam  Angliam  exegit  tres 
solidos,  exceptis  tamen  carucis  uirorum  religiosoruin.^^  Now,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  annals,  which  end  in  1211,  were 
compiled  from  a  lost  chronicle  that  was  used  also  by  Eoger  of 
Wendover  and  by  Taxter.  The  former  substitutes  carucatis  for 
carucis  in  this  passage,  but  Taxter  supports  the  reading  of  the 
annals,  •^  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  lost  chronicle  had 
carucis,  and  that  Wendover,  knowing  that  this  meant  ploughlands, 
substituted  the  more  correct  carucatis.  It  is  worth  mentioning  in 
this  connexion  that  the  Dunstable  annals  say  of  this  levy  of  a.d. 
1200  collectum  est  caruagium  i?t  Anglia,  scilicet  tres  solidos  pro  quolibet 
aratj'o}'"  Mr.  Bound  must  either  admit  that  caruca  =  carucata  in 
1200,  or  else  maintain  that  the  carucage  of  that  year  was  levied  on 
the  plough-teams — a  contention  that  can  be  easily  disproved.  If, 
as  Miss  Norgate  says,  he  admits  that  caruca  in  1200  means  the 
ploughland,  how  can  he  argue  that  in  1220  it  meant  purely  and 
solely  the  plough-team?  Surely  we  require  stronger  evidence  than 
this  before  we  can  believe  that  carucage  was  ever  levied  on  the  team 
and  not  on  the  land. 

That  carucagium  was  understood  to  mean  a  levy  on  the  carucate 
is  proved  by  a  passage  from  a  register  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In 
the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1021  we  read  :  [acT] 

"  Id.  pp.  806,  129a,  &c.     See  also  the  quotation  from  the  Dunstable  annals. 

'■-  There  is  some  proof  of  this  in  the  charter  rolls  themselves,  as  duas  carrticatas 
bourn  (p.  466,  a.d.  1200,  and  p.  223o,  a.d.  1216),  the  proper  word  for  the  team  being 
carruca.     The  Dunstable  annals  even  use  aratrum  to  mean  ploughland. 

"  Liebermann,  Ungcdruckte  Aiiglo-Norynannische  Gcschichtsquellen,  p.  139. 

'*  Florence  of  Worcester,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  164.         '^  Annales  Monastici,  in.  p.  27. 
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cuius  constructionis  sumptus  jwpulus patTiae  illius,  nidelicet  Norfolk^  et 
Svffolc',  quatiior  denarios  annuos  de  qiMlihet  carrucata  terrae  (quod 
usque  hodie  carucagium  appellatur) ,  adfahricam  ecclesiae  antedictae 
.  .  .  concessit  pariter  et  persolnit.^^  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
the  age  of  this  manuscript,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  not  later  in 
date  than  the  thirteenth  century.  If  it  be  older  than  1220,  it 
proves  that  a  levy  on  the  carucata  was  known  as  a  carucage; 
whilst  if  it  be  of,  subsequent  date,  it  shows  that  the  writer  under- 
stood carucagium  to  mean  a  levy  on  the  ploughland,  and  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  derivative  from  carrucata.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  he  rejected  the  more  obvious  derivation  from  carruca  because 
he  had  never  heard  of  carucage  being  assessed  on  the  plough-teams. 
Had  such  an  assessment  ever  occurred,  it  must  have  left  some 
record  amongst  the  deeds  and  accounts  of  a  great  monastery  like 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  official  historian  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  of  such  a  record  had  it  existed.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

THE    religious   BELIEF    OF    ANNE    OF    DENMARK. 

It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  whether  the  queen 
of  James  I  was  a  catholic  or  not ;  but  as  Mr.  Ward  has  discussed 
the  question  (iii.  795)  I  may  be  permitted  to  jjoint  out  that  there 
are  some  papers  amongst  the  Roman  transcripts  in  the  public  record 
office  that  prove  the  fact.  Here  is  another  containing  Paul  Vs 
opinion  of  her  in  a  letter  to  the  nuncio  at  Paris  written  against 
mixed  marriages. 

'Eoma,  15  agosto  1612  ....  In  oltre  V.S.  saprii  che  per  parte 
del  granduca  [di  Toscana]  et  suoi  ministri  si  procede  con  tanti 
artifitii  in  questo  negotio  che  conviene  ch'  ella  ci  stia  molto  avvertita, 
et  massime  con  quel  Lotti,  il  quale,  come  e  stato  molti  anni  in 
Londra,  e  tanto  appassionato  et  imbarcato  in  questo  matrimonio,  et 
crede  tanto  facilmente  ad  alcune  buone  parole  che  gli  ha  fatte  la 
regina  d'  Inghilterra,  facendo  professione  di  cattolica,  che  jjare  al 
Lotti  di  havere  gran  cose  in  mano,  non  considerando  1'  incostanza 
di  quella  regina,  e  le  spesse  mutationi  che  ha  fatte  in  materia  di 
religione,  et  che  quando  anco  fosse  vero  che  fosse  cattolica  non  se 
ne  e  cavato  ne  si  cava  alcun  profitto  ;  anzi  ogni  di  pin  crescono  le 
crudelta  et  impieta  di  quel  re  contra  i  poveri  cattolici.' 

W.  Bliss. 

CROMWELL   AND    THE    INSURRECTION    OF    1655.       A  REPLY  TO    MR.    FIRTH. 

Part  III. 

The  purpose  of  Part  II.  was  to  show  that  fraudulent  exaggeration 
of  the  designs  and  resources  of  the  royalists,  and  the  manipulation 
of  plots,  were  essential  features  in  Cromwell's  home  policy.     This 

'«  Monastican,  iii.  p.  136. 
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general  review  of  Cromwell's  conduct  may  seem  somewhat  remote 
from  the  main  object  of  these  essays — a  reply  to  Mr.  Firth's  asser- 
tion that  '  no  evidence  whatever  '  exists  '  of  Cromwell's  agency  or 
complicity  '  in  the  insurrection  of  1655. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  suspicious  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  Gerard-Vowel  conspiracy,  the  long-continued,  wide-ranging 
deception  that  Cromwell,  through  Major  Wildman  and  Colonel 
Bishop,  practised  on  Charles  and  his  followers,  the  managery  that 
Wildman  exerted  over  Sexby  and  Sindercombe,  even  the  sad 
death  of  Sir  H.  Slingsby,^  prove  that,  as  Cromwell's  hand  was  in 
all  these  occurrences,  his  guiding  touch  may  naturally  be  looked 
for  in  the  insurrection  of  1655. 

Eeturning  to  the  all-round,  I  trust  not  roundabout,  reply  to 
Mr.  Firth's  criticisms  that  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  editor 
permits,  I  propose  to  place  myself  under  Dr.  Gardiner's  guidance. 
He  points  out  that '  in  cases  of  doubtful  evidence,  the  general  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  actor  which  we  derive  from  his  spoken  or 
written  words  must  never  be  left  out  of  account.'  ^  Following  that 
lead,  I  propose,  taking  Cromwell's  '  spoken  words,'  addressed  to 
parliament,  22  Jan.  1655  and  17  Sept.  1656,  to  show  that  he  knew 
that  his  subjects  accused  him  of  foul  play, — that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve the  solemn  assurances  on  which  he  based  his  charges  against 
the  royalists, — and  that,  irresistible  as  he  was,  Cromwell  in  the  end 
confessed  that  he  was  overcome  by  the  incredulity  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  addressed  parliament  on  22  Jan.  1655,  Cromwell 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  justly  indignant  ruler  who  had  come  sud- 
denly, availing  himself  of  a  device  in  time-computation,  to  disperse 
promptly,  yet  legally,  a  factious,  mischievous  band  of  men,  who  had 
multiplied  more  '  dissettlement  and  division,  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction, together  with  real  dangers  to  the  whole,  within  these 
five  months  of  their  sitting  than  in  some  years  before.'  ^ 

The  lofty  position  of  a  potentate  filled  with  righteous  wrath 
gave  Cromwell  no  assurance,  no  confidence  in  himself.  A  fierce 
note  of  angry  resentment  vibrates  through  his  speech  ;  he  is  con- 
stantly tormented  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that  those  who  hear  him 
suspect  that  '  the  cunning  of  the  Lord  Protector  '  creates  '  necessi- 
ties,' i.e.  dangers  to  the  state,  to  justify  unparliamentary  taxation, 
and  to  excite  enthusiasm  for  his  government.  The  appeals  to 
God  that  Cromwell  made  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  shall  not  be 
reproduced.  All  will  agree  with  him  that  such  an  apjDeal  is  a  '  tender 
thing ; '  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  did  not  '  know  what  conscience 
is,  and  what  it  is  to  lie  before  the  Lord.'  ^  Nor  can  I  quite  place 
my  readers  in  the  position  of  those  who  listened  to  the  *  large  and 

'  English  Historical  Rcvieio,  iii.  p.  730. 

'  Eeview  of  Mr.  F.  Harrison's  Oliver  Cromwell  {Academy,  28  July  1888), 

^  Carlyle,  iii.     Speech,  iv.  423.  ■*  Carlyle,  iii.     Speech,  iv.  379. 
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subtle  speech '  of  22  Jan.  Cromwell's  '  tedious  repetition,'  his 
seesaw  sentences,  answered  his  purpose,  but  defy  condensation. 
This,  however,  is  the  upshot  of  his  words.  As  if  constrained  against 
his  will  to  revert  to  the  subject,  he  takes  up,  then  drops,  and  then 
recurs  to  the  charge,  that '  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  of  Necessities, 
when  men  create  Necessities ;  would  not  the  Lord  Protector  make 
himself  great  and  his  family  great  ?  Doth  he  not  make  these 
Necessities  ?  And  then  he  will  come  upon  the  People  with  his  argu- 
ment of  Necessity.'  -^ 

This  charge  against  himself,  thus  shaped  by  himself,  Cromwell 
persistently  renews  and  contradicts.  Forgetting,  doubtless,  the 
military  escort  that  accompanied  the  arms-chest  into  Derby- 
shire, and  the  mutiny  in  Scotland  undertaken  by  his  devoted 
servant,  Eichard  Overton,  Cromwell  asserts  that  he  assuredly  had 
never  *  ministered  any  occasion '  for  the  plotter  to  ply  his  task. 
He  desired  to  be  understood,  in  all  he  had  to  say  about  conspiracies, 
that  '  you  will  take  it,  that  I  have  no  reservation  in  my  mind  to 
mingle  things  of  guess,  and  suspicion,  with  things  of  fact ; '  ^  and 
then  he  sought  to  appal  his  hearers  by  '  things  of  evident  demon- 
stration,'— by  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Bagnal's  efforts  '  to  put  the 
Nation  into  blood,' — by  the  seven  blunderbusses  and  the  pistols 
placed  at  the  doors  of  three  country  squires, — by  the  imaginary 
Eoyal  Bank, — and  by  that  bogus  mutiny  in  the  Scottish  army.'^  And 
Cromwell  confidently  reasserted  that '  I  have  not  known  what  it  is  to 
make  Necessities.'  X, 

Those  sham  dangers  Cromwell  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of 
parliament :  that  was  the  gist  of  his  speech,  the  pretext  for  the 
sudden  dissolution.  It  was  'your  delays,  your  sittings  and  pro- 
ceedings '  that  created  the  opportunity  for  the  royalist  and  the 
leveller ;  you  '  have  put  upon  us '  this  '  Necessity,'  the  resort  to 
ultra-parliamentary  taxation  :  '  instead  of  seasonably  providing  for 
the  Army,  you  have  laboured  to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  the 
Army  is  now  upon  free-quarter.'  ^  That  this  was  so,  in  proof  that 
he  spoke  the  truth,  Cromwell  appealed  to  *  God,  Angels,  and  men.' 

This  '  tragic  reality,'  armies  let  loose  to  pillage,  not  imminent, 
but  actual,  that  occurred,  if  Cromwell  is  to  be  believed,  in  England, 
and  certainly  in  Scotland,  during  January  1655,  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  historians  of  the  Protectorate.  Their  neglect  may 
be  forgiven  :  the  army  '  now  upon  free-quarter '  was  another  example 
of  Cromwell's  exaggerative  art.  Undoubtedly  parliament  had  voted 
no  supply ;  the  army  pay  was  in  arrear,  and  some  embarrassment 
was  caused.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  that  embarrassment,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Scottish  army — for  it  was  there,  according 

^  Cailyle,  iii.     Speech,  iv.  424,  443. 

«  English  Historical  Revieiv,  iii.  p.  529,  723,  729. 

"  Carlyle,  iii.     Speech,  iv.  443,  447. 
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to  Cromwell,  that  the  danger  lay — shall  be  examined.  Between 
April  1654  and  February  1655,  drafts  to  the  amount  of  155,000L 
were  ordered  towards  the  current  pay  of  the  army,  and  remittances 
were  made  under  these  orders.  150,000L  was  also  set  apart  towards 
the  arrear  pay.  Undoubtedly  in  those  days  treasury  drafts  were 
not  invariably  honoured ;  nor  can  we  tell  whether  that  large  sum, 
305,000^.,  representing  considerably  more  than  1,000,000^.  of  our 
day,  fully  met  the  needs  of  the  Scotch  army. 

That  this  million  did  its  duty,  and  in  effect  satisfied  the  wants 
of  the  Scotch  army,  is,  however,  evident.  Monk,  between  1  Dec. 
1654  and  the  end  of  the  ensuing  August,  wrote  occasionally  to 
Cromwell,  frequently  during  December  and  January  1654-5 ;  and 
when  he  mentions  the  temper  of  the  Scotch  army,  it  is  in  favourable 
terms.  Nor  does  the  difficulty  caused  by  want  of  money  appear  in 
this  correspondence,  save  on  three  occasions.  The  source  whence 
arose  the  first  mention  of  an  army  *  upon  free-quarter '  has  signifi- 
cance :  it  came  not  from  Monk,  but  from  Thurloe,  and  by  a  letter 
written  the  day  after  Cromwell's  dissolution  speech.  In  answer  to 
a  letter  from  Thurloe,  Monk  writes :  '  30  Jan.  1655. — I  received 
your  letter  of  23  Jan.,  and  I  hope  now  [i.e.  after  the  dissolution] 
we  shall  have  business  so  settled  that  we  come  not  on  free-quarter, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland ; '  and  he  concludes  his  report  on  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers  by  a  hope  that  their  '  ill  condition  '  will  *  now  be 
prevented.'  About  ten  days  later  Monk  recurs  to  this  subject.  A 
letter,  10  March,  to  Cromwell  contains  this  passage  :  '  I  must  humbly 
desire  your  Highness  to  be  careful  of  sending  monies  to  us,  for  the 
soldiers  begin  to  grumble  for  want  of  it,  and  if  it  come  not  speedily, 
we  must  be  on  free-quarter.'  The  money  presumably  did  come,  for 
a  letter  from  Monk  to  Thurloe,  written  some  three  weeks  later, 
makes  no  complaint  on  that  score.  The  last  reference  to  army 
finance  occurs  in  July,  when  Cromwell,  writing  to  Monk,  expresses 
a  hope  that  '  you  will  not  again  be  liable  to  the  straits  you  have 
fallen  into  for  want  of  money ; '  and  this  hope  was  apparently  ful- 
filled, for  the  Scottish  army  was  then  reduced  considerably,  leaving 
a  surplus  after  the  settlement  of  arrears  with  the  discharged  men. 
And  we  hear  no  more  from  Scotland  about  lack  of  money.^ 

If  his  army  upon  free-quarter  had  been  a  sight  visible  to  Monk, 
however  far  off,  his  calm  reference  to  such  a  disaster  would  have  been 
unnatural,  impossible.  The  vaguest  threat  of  such  a  disaster  would 
put  a  commander  into  a  fine  quandary.  A  penniless  army  pillaging 
the  houses  and  farms  around  its  camp,  daily  spreading  the  area  of 
robbery  further  and  further,  tormenting  the  villagers  and  quarrelling 

8  Rolls  Col.  Dom.  State  Papers  1654,  86,  219,  378.  Ibid.  1655,  14,  57,  260,  298, 
343.  Thurloe,  iii.  130,  217,  313.  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  'pleasant  guests,'  who 
'  spent  their  money  in  the  villages ; '  '  a  body  of  well-governed  citizens.'  Eanke,  iii.  145, 
Baker's  Chron.  563. 
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with  each  other,  would  not  continue  an  army  for  a  fortnight.  That 
a  bankrupt  exchequer  would  cause  such  a  catastrophe  might  be 
a  warning  politic  enough  ;  but  Cromwell's  justly  startling  assertion 
on  22  Jan.  1655  that  *  the  army  is  now  upon  free- quarter '  was 
certainly  an  untruth. 

His  appeal  to  God,  the  angels,  and  to  men  *  who  would  scorn  to 
own  him  in  a  lie,'  did  not  convince  his  hearers  that  their  Protector 
told  the  truth.  His  claim  that  the  '  great  Eevolutions '  England 
had  undergone  were  *  the  things  of  God,'  and  that  he,  the  very 
being  and  personification  of  those  revolutions,  could  *  speak  for 
God,'  was  made  in  vain.  He  was  not  believed  :  faith  *  in  the  cun- 
ning of  the  Lord  Protector '  put  his  subjects  from  their  faith  in 
his  honesty.  Do  all  he  could,  Cromwell  knew  that  his  hearers  knew 
that  he  unjustly  had  disparaged  parliament,  had  falsely  accused  the 
royalists,  and  had  palmed  off  on  the  nation  '  feigned  Necessities.' 
He  could  not  disperse  the  dark  cloud  of  suspicion.  When  he  opened 
his  last  parliament,  17  Sep.  1656,  he  again  occupied,  as  in  January  - 
1655,  the  pitiful  position  of  a  supremely  able  ruler  compelled  per- 
petually to  assure  his  hearers  that  '  I  do  not  lie.' 

That  painful  duty  surely,  at  that  moment,  was  not  forced  upon 
him  ?  Cromwell  stood  before  parliament  as  their  true  Protector. 
Since  their  last  meeting  he  had,  apparently,  saved  England  from  a 
terrible  calamity,  from  insurrection  and  rebellion.  By  his  '  Decla- 
ration upon '  that  '  Occasion '  he  impressed  upon  his  subjects  its 
reality.  The  consequences  of  that  rebellion  had'-i^een  felt  through- 
out England.  As  '  nothing  but  the  sword  would  restrain  the  late 
king's  party  from  blood  and  violence,'  the  major-generals  had  been 
appointed,  whose  interference  was  felt  everywhere  in  English  local 
life,  from  the  tavern  to  the  parliamentary  election,  besides  the  deci- 
mation, imprisonment,  and  enslavement  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
royalists. 

No  event  of  more  seeming  *  genuine  veracity '  than  the  insurrec- 
tion of  March  1655  could  be.  But  Thurloe's  hope  that  England 
would  thereby  be  convinced  that  Cromwell  did  '  not  make  a  noise 
about  plots,  to  get  money  from  people's  purses,'  ^  was  not  realised : 
that  comforting  assurance  was  not  felt  by  '  the  bold  Protector  of  the 
conquered  land  '  when  he  met  parliament  in  September  1656.  He 
knew  that  even  the  '  late  Insurrection  and  Eebellion '  had  not  made 
his  just  dealing  evident  as  the  noonday.  The  cloud  of  suspicion 
still  rested  upon  him.  The  opening  of  his  speech  showed  what  was 
on  his  mind :  he  stood  on  the  defensive.  He  commenced  by 
claiming  that  he  did  '  not  pretend  '  to  any  affinity  with  *  Ehetori- 
cians  ; '  that  he  did  not  deal  in  *  words ;  '  and  he  at  once  began  to 
deal  out  a  most  rhetorical  assortment  of  words  to  establish  that 
papists,  Jesuits,  Spaniards,  and   above  all   the  English  royalists, 

*  Vaughan,  Protectorate  &c.,  16  March  165J. 
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were  '  out  of  doubt '  seeking  '  the  destruction  of  the  Being  and 
Subsistence  of  these  Nations.'  In  proof  of  this  dire  conspiracy, 
Cromwell  was  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  rebellion  of  the  last  year. 
But  his  very  words  thwarted  his  intention.  The  mere  mention  of 
that  event  set  him  all  in  a  blaze.  Cromwell's  injured  honesty  fired 
up  at  the  general  distrust  that  met  his  statements,  at  the  disbelief 
aroused  by  the  previous  conspiracies  against  the  Protectorate. 
Passing  back  from  1655  to  the  year  1654,  he  assured  his  hearers 
that  the  Gerard  and  Vowel  plot  '  was  no  fable.' '°  Surely  as  real 
persons  were  arraigned  for  it,  tried,  and  '  upon  proof  condemned,' 
that  reminder  was  needless. 

Then  assuring  his  hearers  that  he  gave  them  *  an  account  of 
the  things  as  they  arise  to  him,'  Cromwell  complained  that  '  under 
what  fame  We  lay,  I  know  not ' — his  description  of  the  '  woeful 
distempers '  of  the  winter  of  1654-5,  such  as  the  doings  of  Messrs. 
Bayley  and  Bagnal,  had  been  reckoned  at  its  true  value.  '  It  was 
conceived,  it  seems,  we  had  things  which  rather  intended  to 
persuade  agreement  and  consent,  and  bring  money  out  of  the 
people's  purses,  or  I  know  not  what : — in  short,  nothing  was 
believed ! '  1° 

Nothing,  then,  was  believed  of  the  social  dangers  which  forced 
Cromwell  to  dissolve  his  last  parliament.  This  singular  avowal 
formed  Cromwell's  introduction  to  his  account  of  the  insurrection  of 
1655.  Thought  of  that  notorious  event,  however,  does  but  provoke  his 
wrath,  his  hot  indignation,  at  the  incredulity  with  which  that  '  bold 
and  dangerous  '  attempt  had  been  received.  Cromwell  never  men- 
tions '  the  late  Insurrection  and  Eebellion,'  save  '  with  vehemency ; ' 
he  thus  expostulates  with  his  hearers :  '  Certain  it  is,  there  was, 
not  long  since,  an  endeavour  to  make  an  Insurrection  in  England  ' 
— *  that  it  was  a  general  Design,  I  think  all  the  World  must  know, 
and  acknowledge,' — the  attempt  was  '  as  evident  as  day,'— 'I  say 
there  was  a  Design.'  " 

These  protestations  were  futile  :  again,  '  nothing  was  believed.' 
That  this  was  so,  Cromwell  felt  forced  to  play  the  witness.  He  turned 
fiercely  against  '  the  men  of  wicked  spirits  who  traduce  us  in  that 
matter,'  who  asserted  that  Penruddock's  followers  *  were  a  company 
of  mean  fellows  ;  not  a  lord,  nor  a  gentleman,  nor  a  man  of  fortune, 
nor  a  this  nor  that,  amongst  them ;  but  it  was  a  poor  headstrong 
people  who  were  at  the  undertaking  of  this  '  insurrection."  These 
traducers  were  not  '  mean  fellows,'  they  were  the  representatives  of 
England ;  they  were  men  *  once  well  affected,'  but  now  so  lost  in 
honour  and  conscience  as  to  comply  with  the  malignants,  and 
to  assert  that  the  Protector  had  *  dealt  treacherously '  with  the 
royalists  ;  had  accused  them  on  the  evidence  of  his  trepans  ;  had 

'•  Carlyle,  iv.     Speech,  v.  106,  107. 
»  Ibid.  105,  106,  107, 108, 131. 
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lured  them  on  ;  and  that,  havmg  done  all  this,  he  *  took  refuge  in 
lies.' 

This  was  why  Cromwell  protested  to  those  who  sat  before  him, 
'  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you — we  know  it — we  are  able  to  prove,, 
whether  these  things  were  true  or  no ;  if  men  will  not  believe,  we 
are  satisfied,  we  do  our  duty  ;  '  as  to  those  *  men  and  wicked  spirits,' 
'  I  leave  it ! '  ^^  Cromwell,  however,  once  more  began  '  to  speak  now 
of  the  very  time  when  there  was  an  Insurrection  at  Salisbury.'  It 
was  his  final  effort.  Stung  into  passion,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  believed  there  ever  was  any  rising  in  North  Wales ; 
at  Shrewsbury,  Euftbrd  Abbey,  where  were  about  five  hundred  horse, 
at  Marston  Moor,  or  in  Northumberland,  and  the  other  places  where 
all  these  Insurrections  were  at  the  very  time  ! '  '^  Here  he  dropped 
the  subject :  at  last  he  left  it.  The  editor  of  this  speech,  who,  upon 
these  remarkable  indications  of  a  disordered  mind  upheaving  with 
the  yeasty  ferment  of  vexation  and  uneasiness,  grafts  twaddle  such 
as  this — '  truly  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  temper ;  sluggish  mortals- 
saved  from  destruction;  and  won't  so  much  as  admit  it !  ' — must  be 
either  an  'innocent'  or  an  accompHce  in  'the  cunning  of  the 
Lord  Protector.'  '^ 

A  defence  bespeaks  an  accusation  :  Englishmen  are  not  devoid 
of  honour ;  they  can  recognise  an  honest  man  when  they  see  him. 
Yet  Cromwell,  our  'Pattern  Man,'  was  forced  to  scold,  to  argue,  to 
entreat  his  subjects  to  recognise  his  honesty,  and  to  believe  with 
him  that  a  bold  and  dangerous  insurrection  had  actually  taken 
place  amongst  them  ;  and  the  '  Englishman  oi  Englishmen  '  broke 
down  in  the  attempt.     Cromwell  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  put  him- 

'2  Carlyle,  v.  108,  109,  111. 

"  No  more  reluctant  witness  could  be  found  than  Cromwell  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  belief  that  the  insurrection  was  a  got-up  affair,  and  that  his  description  of  it  in 
the  '  Declaration  upon  '  that  '  Occasion  '  was  a  gross  exaggeration.  '  No  stretch  of  wit ' 
can  therefore  add  certainty  to  his  testimony.  Still,  having  often  cast  doubt  oir 
Cromwell's  veracity,  some  concurrent  testimony  to  his  truthfulness  may  be  offered. 
Luke  Robinson,  member  for  the  North  Eiding,  incidentally  informed  parliament,  that  for 
at  least  six  months  he  was  unaware  of  the  royalist  demonstration  on  Marston  Moor. 
'I  confess  when  the  Declaration  came  out,  I  could  not  believe  the  rising  was  within 
three  niiles  of  me'  (Burton,  i.  231).  Colonel  Birch  was  arrested  because  '  he  gave  out 
before  the  judges,  that  the  present  insurrections '  (Salisbury  and  the  rest)  '  did  not 
consist  of  Cavaliers,  but  a  company  of  silly  quakers,  with  some  other  discontented 
parties  '  (Thurloe,  iii.  262).  Commissary-General  Reynolds,  despatched  to  Shrewsbury 
to  find  out  the  '  complotters,'  '  ashamed  that  so  little  fruit  of  our  pains  doth  appear,'' 
'  hoped  it  would  not  be  unfit  to  make  the  malignants  speak  forcibly,  by  tying  matches, 
or  some  kind  of  pain,  whereby  they  may  be  made  to  discover  the  plot,'  and  this  zealous 
officer  reported,  that  '  he  much  suspected  those  that  are  incredulous  of  any  plot,'  and. 
suggests  that  they  should  be  punished  (Thurloe,  iii.  265,  298).  Bradshaw,  govern- 
ment agent  at  Hamburg,  who  in  vain  warned  Cromwell  about  the  doings  of  the  passage 
clerk  at  Dover  (Thurloe,  iii.  198),  '  was  jealous  that  this  plot  was  not  real.  His 
London  correspondent  combats  such  a  notion,  because  '  all  men  that  have  any 
understandings  do  conclude  that  the  persons  in  the  plot  were  real,  for  they  are  like  to 
lose  life  and  estate,  and  most  of  them  considerable  estate '  (April  1655,  Hist.  MSS^ 
Com.  6th  report,  438). 
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self  in  this  absurd  position  without  cause.  He  could  read  the 
thoughts  of  men ;  and  what  men  did  think  about  him  is  disclosed 
by  a  sincere  admirer  of  '  his  dark  and  profound  countenance,'  and 
■of  his  '  talents  to  persuade  and  to  act,'  a  skilled  observer,  trained 
in  political  life.  This  was  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Giovanni 
Sagredo,  who  spent  here  five  months  (September  1655 -February 
1656)  on  a  special  mission  to  the  English  government. 

On  his  return  to  Venice,  Sagredo  according  to  custom  read  in 
the  senate  an  account  of  his  embassy.  He  described  the  past 
history  and  the  present  resources  of  the  Commonwealth :  he  re- 
xjognised  Cromwell's  courage,  wit,  and  natural  prudence  ;  remarks 
that  he  was  more  feared  than  loved;  on  his  fear  of  insurrection 
^nd  assassination ;  and  concludes  this  subject  thus  :  '  Some  plots 
have  even  been  discovered.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment often  invents  conspiracies  to  afford  a  pretext  against  the 
Eoyalists,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  Army,  and  the  Guards.'  '•* 

The  testimony  given  by  that  unexceptionable  witness,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  to  the  belief  that  Cromwell  '  often  invented  con- 
spiracies '  is  the  more  valuable  as  his  opinion  was  formed  during 
the  autumn  of  1655,  whilst  the  insurrection  of  the  previous  March 
was  a  fairly  recent  occurrence,  the  last  example  of  Cromwell's  in- 
ventions. The  motive  also  '  to  afford  a  pretext  against  the 
Eoyalists,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  Army  and  the  Guards,' 
points  directly  to  the  royalist  decimation  tax,  and  to  the  institution 
of  the  militia  force  at  the  command  of  the  major-generals.  An 
excuse  that  might  be  found  for  the  plot  inventor,  that  he  thereby 
countermined  and  frustrated  the  dangerous  activity  of  the  Cavaliers, 
also  receives  express  contradiction.  On  the  contrary,  the  ambas- 
sador asserts  that  Cromwell  thrust  the  royalists  into  insurgency. 

One  excuse,  however,  Cromwell  might  claim.  He  was  under 
compulsion.  Necessity  thrust  him  upon  that  course.  Called  to  act 
the  part  of  an  English  monarch,  knowing  full  well  the  truth  of  his 
ironical  remark,  '  and  what  are  we,  but  poor  men  in  comparison 
with  the  kings  of  England  ? '  Cromwell  knew  by  daily  experience 
that  his  shoulders  upheld  a  burden  not  borne  by  any  royal  pre- 
decessor. He  had  to  pay  and  pacify  a  large  standing  army ;  and 
he  must  persuade  his  subjects  to  furnish  cheerfully  the  pay  for 
that  army,  drawn  from  them  without  their  consent  upon  his  order. 
Cromwell  acknowledged  that  the  army  had  made  him  their  '  drudge 
upon  all  occasions ; '  and  a  never-ending  task  in  that  drudgery  was 
the  need  to  pay  his  soldiers  without  alienating  his  subjects,  and  to 
convince  them  that  he  also  was  a  '  Necessity.' 

This  was  the  object  of  Cromwell's  inventions ;  his  use  of  that 
'pretext'  is   disclosed  by  the  history  of  the  Protectorate.      The 

'*  Vemtian  Studies,  by  Mr.  Horatio  Brown,  p.  393.  Sagredo's  report  is  an 
interesting  feature  in  this  attractive  book. 
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Gerard  and  Vowel  plot  was  needed  to  draw  England  towards  him, 
whilst  he  was  purging  and  soothing  the  army.  The  insurrection  of 
March  1655  was  the  plea  for  the  appointment  of  the  major-generals. 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  Sindercombe  attempt  nearly  pushed 
the  Protector  on  to  the  throne.  As  for  Dr.  Hewet  and  Sir  H. 
Slinsgby,  they  were  sacrificed  to  the  utter  collapse  that  befell 
Cromwell  and  his  governnlfent  during  the  last  ten  months  of  their 
existence. 

As  this  collapse  does  not  suit  modern  ideas,  a  brief  chronicle  of 
that  period  must  be  supplied,  drawn  from  that  excellent  source,  the 
letters  that  passed  between  Henry  Cromwell  and  the  government. 
On  1  Dec.  1657  bankruptcy,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  was  in 
sight.     Thurloe  replied  to  Henry's  demands  for  the  Irish  army, 

*  We  are  here  in  the  same  straits  and  necessities  for  money,'  that 
they  were  exhausted  by  the  demands  of  the  fleet,  and  unable  to 
reduce  the  army.'-^  What  Cromwell's  council  then  looked  to  was  a 
prompt  parliamentary  supply.  Parliament  met  20  Jan.  1658 ;  on 
the  14th  of  Feb.  it  was  dissolved,  having  '  caused  His  Highness 
more  prejudice  in  fifteen  days  session,  than  all  the  preceding 
Parliaments  together.'  '^ 

The  storm  of  rage  and  panic  which  drove  Cromwell  to  disperse 
parliament  was  genuine  enough ;  that  dissolution  was  *  no  feigned 
necessity,'  but  it  left  him  and  his  advisers  fac«vto  face  with  '  our 
difficulties,  which  wherein  that  of  money '  was  '  the  most.'  Thus 
Fleetwood  wrote  on  8  Feb.  to  Henry  Cromwell,^*  assuring  him  that 
they  would  immediately  take  that  difficulty  '  under  consideration.' 
They  did  so :  they  were  always  considering  that  difficulty  till 
Cromwell's  death  brought  finis  into  sight.  Sickness  and  sorrow 
of  heart  palsied  his  strong  hand  :  the  man  of  infinite  resource  was 
resourceless.  To  destroy  or  to  refuse  to  set  agoing  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  his  government  was  all  that  he  could  do.  In 
May  his  highness  would  come  to  '  no  resolution  as  to  the  time  of 
Parliament.'  In  July  *  His  Highness  declared  that  he  would  take 
his  own  resolutions,'  and  he  dismissed  his  self- stultifying  state 
council.^^ 

His  *  no  resolution,'  and  inability  to  summon  parliament  was 
Cromwell's  *  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.'     His  government  was 

*  put  to  the  wall  in  all  their  business.'  To  meet  their  *  extra- 
ordinary wants  of  monies,'  they  must  have  a  parliament.  The 
former  expedients  they  dared  not  venture  on.  Increased  excise 
duties,  at  the  command  of  the  Protector,  could  not  be  risked. 
Decimation  of  the  royalists  under  *  A  Declaration  of  His  Highness, 
by  the  advice  of  His  Council,'  was  impossible.  A  large  and  prompt 
supply  granted  by  a  parliament  was  the  only  resource  to  stave  off 

'*  Thurloe,  vi.  647.     French  ambassador  to  Mazarin,  4  Feb.  1658,  778,  786. 
*•  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Ripuhlique,  ii.  381.     Thurloe,  vii.  144,  269. 
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bankruptcy.  Yet  whilst  to  spoil  the  royalists  was  the  sole  means 
of  obtaining  that  supply,  that  spoliation  was  procurable  solely  by 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  accompanied  by  '  a  settlement '  of  the 
government. 

Thus  Thurloe  and  his  associates  shifted  to  and  fro :  from 
parliament  to  plunder  ;  from  the  need  of  a  '  settlement '  to  the 
necessity  of  spoiling  the  cavaliers.  There  was  no  key  to  this 
deadlock,  save  parliament.  But  would  it  work  ?  Thurloe  became 
convinced  that  the  parliamentary  key  would  not  work :  that  neither 
he  nor  his  fellow-councillors  could  ever  '  hit  on  the  things  to  be 
transacted  in  Parliament.'  Nor  could  they  agree  among  them- 
selves on  the  exaction  to  be  inflicted  on  the  royalists.  This 
hopeless  state  of  affairs  is  thus  described  to  Henry  Cromwell  by 
Thurloe  :  *  It  was  offered,'  he  writes,  '  that  a  burthen  be  laid  upon 
all  the  royalists  promiscuously  .  .  .  and  a  moiety  of  their  estates 
is  spoken  of;  but  this,  I  suppose,  will  not,'  even  if  acceptable  to 
the  council,  '  be  swallowed  by  the  Parliament,  who  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  punish  both  the  nocent  and  innocent  without  distinc- 
tion. Truly  I  foresee  there  will  be  no  great  agreement  upon  this 
point,  nor,  I  believe,  upon  the  next  point,  which  is  how  we  shall  be 
secured  against  a  Commonwealth.'  '^ 

Henry  Cromwell  replies  :  he  condemns,  with  just  emotion,  the 
'  laying  a  promiscuous  burthen  on  the  Cavaliers ; '  and  he  retorts 
upon  Thurloe  almost  fiercely,  in  a  passion  of  despair  :  '  Have  you 
any  settlement  ?  does  not  your  peace  depend  upon  His  Highness's 
life,  and  upon  his  peculiar  skill,  and  faculty,  and  personal  interest 
in  the  army,  as  now  modelled  and  commissioned  ?  I  say  beneath 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  affairs  of 
England,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  are  not  in  blood  at  this  day.'  ^^ 

The  hearts  of  these  two  men,  most  representative  men  of 
Cromwell's  Protectorate,  failed  '  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  the 
things  that  were  coming  on  the  earth  ; '  Henry  Cromwell  foreseeing 
that  his  father  would  turn  to  further  acts  of  oj^pression,  and  might 
not  be  spared  for  many  further  days ;  Thurloe  fearing  that  parlia- 
ment would  not  abet  his  master  in  cruel  injustice  as  yet  unequalled, 
or  save  them  from  a  real  commonwealth.  Thus  Henry  Cromwell 
and  Thurloe  '  stood  at  a  gaze  '  in  June  1658 ;  and  so  they  stood  in 
September,  when  death  swept  his  highness  off  the  board ;  Henry 
Cromwell  praying  '  the  Lord  keep  us  from  the  ill  consequences  of 
too  great  straits,'  beseeching  God  to  lead  the  Protector  '  from 
doing  anything  as  to  securing  Cavaliers,  and  raising  money 
illegally ; '  whilst  Thurloe  took  refuge  in  the  tremulous  hope  that 
'  the  Lord  will  afford  an  unexpected  Providence,'  and  so  '  remove 
the  present  difficulties.'  ^* 

Meanwhile  bankruptcy,  no  longer  at  the  door,  was  inside  the 

"  Thurloe,  vii.  192,  218.  "  Ibid.  vii.  153,  295,  528. 
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exchequer  ;  and  Thurloe  was  driven  *  to  go  a  begging  to  particular 
Aldermen  of  London  for  5  or  6000^.,  to  send  to  Dunkirk,'  fearing 
*  that  he  would  be  denied.'  Nor  was  any  *  unexpected  providence  ' 
vouchsafed  to  him,  save  when,  *  blessed  be  God,'  the  funeral  of 
his  late  highness  '  ended  in  peace,'  and  a  '  much  endeavour ' 
failed  *  to  blow  the  coal  among  the  soldiers,  to  have  begotten  some 
disturbance.'  ^^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  Cromwell  was  driven,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  eyewitness,  *  to  provide  still  more  and  more  for  his 
security  by  making  the  most  of  all  plots  and  designs  whatsoever,'  ^^ 
he  was  compelled  to  send  to  trial  and  execution  such  royalist 
conspirators  as  came  to  hand,  to  '  convince  all  men '  that  the 
government  had  '  not  pretended '  a  plot,  '  but  that  the  thing  was 
real.'  ^°  Nor  could  any  close  to  Cromwell's  reign  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  execution  of  the  men  that  his  servants  had  tempted 
and  betrayed.  Dr.  Hewet  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby :  in  Slingsby's 
case,  by  his  express  directions.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
deceit  was  the  motive  power  of  Cromwell's  government ;  and  the 
scaffold  and  the  gallows  were  the  pillars  that  upheld  his  supremacy. 

Apologising  to  Mr.  Firth  for  the  delay,  a  return  shall  be  made 
to  his  remarks  on  the  Cromwell  essay  in  the  quarterly  Revieiv. 
Some  of  Mr.  Firth's  objections  were  met  in  Part  I,  of  this  series, 
such  as  the  assertion  that  Cromwell  could  not  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  insurrection  of  March  1655,  because  he  lacked  sufficient 
foreknowledge  of  the  event,  and  the  denial  that  Cromwell  obtained 
admission  into  England  for  some  of  the  conspirators.  Mr.  Firth's 
proof  that  the  insurrection  was  *  a  genuine  royalist  rising,'  because 
the  royalists  relied  '  on  the  disaffection  of  the  republicans  and 
levellers  in  and  out  of  the  army,'  was  also  answered.  Those  expec- 
tations, as  I  have  shown,  justifiable  in  the  summer  of  1654,  were 
folly  in  the  winter  of  1654-5.  The  army  was  appeased,  and  the 
Overton  mutiny  was  a  sham. 

Passing  on  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Firth's  further  criticisms,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  to  exhibit  the  artifices  that  procured  the  insur- 
rection, stress  was  laid  on  the  wily  methods  by  which  the  king  was 
lured  into  that  attempt,  and  on  the  obvious  absurdity  of  the  bait, 
the  fancied  organisation  of  30,000  royalists  ready  armed  and 
officered,  to  rise,  at  one  moment,  assisted  by  the  levellers  all  over 
England.  Mr.  Firth  disposes  of  these  arguments  by  asserting  that 
they  prove  nothing  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  messengers  who 
tempted  the  king  by  those  lying  tales  were  Cromwell's  agents. 
And  Mr.  Firth  establishes  satisfactorily  that  one  of  these  messengers 

"  Phillips'  continuation  of  BaJcer^s  Chron.  561. 
**  Fleetwood  to  Henry  Cromwell.     Thurloe,  vii.  71. 
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was  Eoss,  an  undoubted  royalist. ^^  That  may  be  so ;  but  still  he 
may  have  been  acted  upon  by  Cromwell.  The  gist  of  our  conclusion 
lies  in  the  insidious  nature  of  the  message ;  the  sincerity  of  the 
messengers  may  be  unquestionable. 

Charles  II  was  an  undoubted  royalist ;  but  he  was  deceived  on 
this  occasion  by  offers  that  the  levellers  would  rise,  and  that  Dover 
would  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  throughout  the  Protectorate 
Charles  was  acted  upon  by  Wildman,  with  Cromwell's  connivance, 
by  precisely  the  same  delusions.^^  Lord  Eochester  was  another  true 
royalist;  but  he  was  deceived  in  like  fashion,  when  he  reached 
Dover,  by  Cromwells  pretended  levellers. ^^  Eoss  was  primed  with 
similar  assurances  ;  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  he  was  a  true 
royalist ;  though  a  doubt  of  his  fidelity  did  arise,  which  provoked 
Clarendon's  assertion,  '  I  say  still '  that  those  messengers  '  were 
honest  men.'  But  who  could  have  stuffed  Eoss  with  those  false 
promises  but  fraudulent  levellers  ?  and  who  could  have  incited  those 
knaves  save  Cromwell  ?  No  genuine  leveller  desired  to  strengthen 
his  government,  or  to  play  into  his  hands.  And  the  lines  on  which 
those  false  promises  were  drawn  is  made  evident  by  the  course 
taken  by  Wagstaff  and  Lord  Eochester  when  they  started  the  insur- 
rection. They  went  direct  to  Salisbury  and  Marston  Moor,  the  very 
spots  that  had  been  designed  as  an  intended  rendezvous  of  the 
military  levellers.^'*  Eochester  stated  subsequently,  that  he  had 
been  led  to  Marston  Moor  on  false  pretences,  that  '  he  expected  four 
thousand  in  arms  there,  with  a  design  upon  York ;  but  he  said  that 
some  one  had  deceived  him.'  ^5  Analogous  deception  was  practised 
on  the  Wiltshire  men.  A  newspaper  of  the  day  contains  this  para- 
graph, in  a  description  of  their  rising.  'Some  of  Penruddock's 
followers  '  say  that  the  discontented  presbyters  and  levellers  had 
set  them  on  this  work,  or  else  they  had  not  attempted  this  action  ; 
one  of  them  vowing,  that  if  he  did  suffer  for  this,  he  would  destroy 
some  of  them.'^*^  And  Mr.  Firth  points  out  that  Salisbury  offered 
no  natural  advantages  for  a  rising ;  a  special,  unstrategic  motive 
must  have  drawn  Wagstaff  to  that  place. 

Further  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  insurrection,  Mr.  Firth  relies 
on  the  attitude  of  the  royalists  throughout  the  west  of  England,  who 
during  the  winter  of  1654-5  looked  for  and  hoped  for  a  general 
rising  in  February.  On  this  expectation  Mr.  Firth  founds  his 
*  general  royalist  conspiracy,'  and  claims  that  Penruddock's  attempt 
was  an  offshoot  therefrom.  Penruddock's  attempt  was  furthered 
by  that  expectation,  which  certainly  was  rife  in  western  England. 

-'  Halsall,  a  fellow  messenger,  according  to  Mr.  Firth,  with  'little  Tom  Eoss,'  came, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  '  Sealed  Knot,'  the  party  for  inaction. 

■"  English  Hist.  Beview,  iii.  p.  736.  "'  Ibid.  p.  523. 

-^  Dallington  and  Prior's  evidence,  Thurloe,  iii.  35.  English  Hist.  Review,  iii. 
J).  527.  ■'*  Burton,  i.  231. 

2"  Perfect  Proceedings  of  State  Affairs,  8  March  to  15  March  1654-5. 
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But  that  certainty  gives  no  reality  to  the  shadowy  evidence  which 
Mr.  Firth  adduces  in  support  of  the  *  general  rising '  and  of 
Penruddock's  rising.  A  youth  named  Stradling  is  Mr.  Firth's  chief 
witness ;  he  uses  his  evidence,  but  he  is  tender  towards  that  '  j)oor 
rogue ; '  we  are  told  neither  what  he  was,  nor  the  substance  of  his 
story.  Undoubtedly  the  precept  'justify  your  references' — show 
the  value  of  your  authority — may  be  disregarded  with  impunity ; 
so  rarely  is  obeyed  that  second  commandment,  '  verify  your  refer- 
ences.' But  none  the  less  should  the  first  precept  be  observed ;  it 
is  all-important.  The  quality  of  evidence  is  definite,  circumscribed : 
the  assumed  purport  may  be  infinite,  far  beyond  its  scope.  That 
is  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  hiatus  in  Mr.  Firth's  narrative 
must,  therefore,  be  supplied. 

Major  Butler  reports  of  Stradling,  that  he  is  '  a  poor,  but  most 
desperate  gentleman ; '  who  may  *  for  a  small  reward,  and  promise 
of  pardon,  make  a  notable  discovery,'  and  the  major  expresses  in 
hopeful  confidence  his  persuasion  that  '  the  Lord  will  bring  more  of 
these  youths  to  our  knowledge.' 

The  story  told  by  this  youth  will  show  what  he  -cmd  his  fellows 
were  like.  On  8  Feb.  1655,  Stradling,  whilst  at  his  home,  Chedsey, 
county  Somerset,  was  desired  by  cousin  John  Douthwaite  to  meet 
him  '  without  faO,  as  he  tended  his  full  happiness.'  Thus  adjured, 
Stradling  obeyed,  and  Douthwaite  addressed  him,  '  Cousin  John 
there  is  a  private  design  intended,  which  I  am  not  to  disclose  to 
you  as  yet ;  but  as  you  tender  your  good,  provide  yourself  horse 
and  arms,  and  meet  me  again  this  evening,  at  a  place  where  others 
are  to  meet  me,  according  to  their  appointment.'  These  *  others  ' 
did  not  keep  their  appointment ;  but  Stradling  did,  and  rode  all 
night  with  Douthwaite.  They  reached  the  house,  '  within  two 
miles  of  Frome  in  Wilts,'  of  Mr.  John  Bay  ley,  a  sequestered 
minister,  who  came  down  hastily  with  his  stockings  in  his  hands, 
and  bade  them  very  welcome.  Douthwaite  and  Stradling  sat  down 
by  the  kitchen  fire.  And  there  they  sat  for  about  two  hours ; 
when  a  Major  Leveridge  came  in,  and  told  them  they  were  all  un- 
done :  they  were  betrayed,  discovered.  The  major  vaunted  that  he 
had  had  nineteen  men  at  his  back,  that  they  would  have  been  a 
strong  party,  that  they  should  have  rendezvoused  near  Salisbury, 
and  that  they  would  have  fallen  upon  the  horsemen  at  Marl- 
borough. 

These  would-have-beens  and  should-have-beens  were,  however, 
all  over.  Major  Leveridge  advised  Douthwaite  to  speed  home. 
Stradling  acted  on  that  advice ;  and  it  was  in  a  Chedsey  alehouse 
that  his  incautious  talk  brought  that  youth  to  Butler's  knowledge. 

And  what  was  the  '  private  design '  which  Douthwaite  com- 
manded Stradling  to  join  '  as  he  tended  his  full  happiness,'  and 
which  was  to  make  him  a  man  among  the  Cavaliers  ?     It  was  the 
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old  story.  The  design  was  '  first  put  on  foot  by  the  Levellers,  who 
were  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  Londoners 
were  to  fall  on  ,the  Lord  Protector,  the  king  was  waiting  at  sea 
for  an  opportunity,  and  Hull  was  to  be  delivered  to  him.'  The 
king  did  not  start  for  the  Dutch  coast  till  4  March ;  Douthwaite 
placed  him  there  on  9  Feb.  :  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
Douthwaite.  When  asked,  very  naturally,  why,  *  if  the  design  was 
such  a  general  rising,'  he  did  not  join  his  friends  in  Somersetshire, 
instead  of  conspiring  in  Wiltshire,  *  so  far  from  home,'  Douthwaite 
answered,  *  that  he  had  rather  go  farther  from  home,  if  he  should 
do  any  mischief,  or  kill  anybody,  choosing  rather  to  do  it  amongst 
strangers,  where  he  was  not  known.'  ^"^ 

Such  was  the  man  who  '  drew  Stradling  into  the  design ; '  who 
was  the  '  principal  verb '  in  calling  the  Wiltshire  royalists  to  arms. 
No  wonder  that  one  of  his  would-be  dupes  felt  '  confident  that  this 
was  a  plot  of  my  Lord  Protector's  own  devising,  and  that  he  had 
some  of  his  own  agents  in  it,  to  discover  such  as  had  a  hand  in  the 
business.'  Mr.  Firth,  however,  believes  in  Douthwaite,  and  that 
'  he  was  undoubtedly  a  Eoyalist.'  And  so  was  Sir  E.  Willis,  Colonel 
Bishop,  Mr.  Corker,  and  many  others  whose  names  were  down  in 
that  '  black  book '  of  Thurloe's  which,  as  he  threatened  after  the 
Eestoration,  *  should  hang  half  of  them  that  went  for  Cavaliers.'  ^^ 
Mr.  Firth  also  believes  that  Major  Leveridge  and  the  sensitive  Mr. 
Douthwaite  would  have  led  '  these  youths  '  against  the  best  armed, 
best  disciplined,  the  most  victorious  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  that 
Douthwaite's  '  design '  was  that  '  general  royalist  conspiracy  '  from 
which  sprang  that  '  genuine  royalist  rising '  into  which  Penruddock 
was  deluded.  Assuredly  there  was  much  of  muchness  in  both 
attempts. 

Closing  this  reply,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  an  argument,  a  disputant  may,  if  he  chooses,  aver  that 
the  evidence  on  which  that  argument  is  based  is  naught,  or  he  can 
ignore  the  evidence  altogether.  Both  these  modes  of  contention 
are  used  by  Mr.  Firth.  For  instance,  to  enforce  an  argument  that 
Cromwell  admitted  Armorer  and  other  conspirators  into  England, 
I  pointed  out  that  Cromwell  knew  that  Mr.  Day,  his  '  Clerk  of  the 
Passage  '  at  Dover,  ushered  those  men  into  England,  and  then 
ushered  them  out  again,  not  once  only,  but  as  a  system,  during 
above  five  months  from  February  tifl  July.  This  being  the  case, 
judging  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Day  as  ordinary  business  men  may  be 
judged,  it  seems  probable  that  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Day  were  acting 
harmoniously. 

Mr.  Firth  does  not  concur  in  this  opinion :  of  the  evidence  on 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  176,  181,  182,  183. 

"  15   May  1660.    J.  Talbot  to  Sir  E.  Leverson,   Hist.  Bee.   Com.  5th  report, 
appendix  208. 
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which  it  is  based,  *  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught,'  saith  the  critic.  Mr. 
Pirth  pleads  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Day,  '  that  his  office  was  the  humble 
one  of  registering  passes '  and  of  granting  passports.  A  railway 
pointsman  acts  as  a  clerk  of  the  passage  to  an  express  train,  and, 
humble  as  his  office,  if  another  train  be  in  front,  Mr.  Firth  might 
have  to  acknowledge  the  vital  importance  of  a  pointsman, — I  trust, 
with  thankfulness.  Danger  was  ahead,  insurrection  in  the  high- 
way, while  Mr.  Day  discharged  his  humble  office.  Of  this  Cromwell 
was  quite  aware :  he  was  equally  aware  that  Day  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  conspirators  from  the  outset  of  the  affair.  This 
fact  Mr.  Firth  questions.  He  cannot  deny  that  Cromwell  knew 
of  Day's  practices  after  the  insurrection  took  place :  but  that 
knowledge  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Firth  to  a  time  '  long  after '  the  plotters 
entered  England.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  A  letter  bears  Thurloe's 
endorsement,  written  by  conspirator  Armorer,  dated  Dover  Castle, 
14  Feb.,  to  a  Cromwellian  royalist,  who  '  does  not  forget  his  friends 
in  trouble,'  praying  his  help.  And  Armorer  asks  his  friend  to  direct 
the  reply  to  '  Mr.  Eobert  Day,  Clerk  of  the  Passage.'  Mr:  Firth  treats 
that  request  as  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  as  a  part  of  Day's  official 
business.  A  singular  idea  :  when  an  enemy  is  at  war  with  the  state, 
an  ordinary  subject  who  takes  charge  of  letters,  and  hands  them  from 
one  enemy  to  another,  is  guilty  of  treason.  Mr.  Day's  postal 
service  between  Armorer  and  his  brother  royalist  must  have  been 
seen  and  approved  by  Cromwell,  else  Day  would  have  made  quick 
passage  to  the  gallows,  or  to  the  Barbadoes.  Thurloe  could  have 
made  lOOZ.  off  him,  as  he  did  off  the  body  of  Mr.  Eowland  Thomas. 

Mr.  Day,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  act  during  five  months 
as  '  Clerk  of  the  Passage '  for  the  benefit  of  errant  Cavaliers. 
As  Cromwell  is  to  me  an  all-knowing,  supreme  governor,  my 
opinion  is  that  Day  acted  under  Cromwell's  sanction.  Mr.  Firth's 
Cromwell  is  a  sham  '  can-man,'  who,  with  seraphic  simphcity,  kept 
the  '  harmless '  Mr.  Day,  knowing  that  he  was  an  accomplice  of  the 
royalists,  as  doorkeeper  of  the  gates  of  Dover,  being  *  secure  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  governor  ; '  a  security  followed  by  the  immediate 
passage  inwards  of  several  royalists,  and  which  enabled  about 
a  dozen  more  to  make  their  return  journey  to  the  continent,  after 
the  affair  was  over,  '  weekly,  without  difficulty.'  ^^ 

Mr.  Firth  may  claim  for  Mr.  Day  that  he  was  humble,  harm- 
less, naught  in  fact ;  but  the  part  he  played  in  the  insurrection  of 
1655,  and  Cromwell's  full  knowledge  of  his  performances,  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

With  some  reluctance,  the  use  of  the  ignoring  process  for  the 
disposal  of  obnoxious  evidence  must  be  considered.  Of  this  method  Mr. 
Firth's  essay  contains  three  examples.  On  three  occasions  Cromwell 
appeared  upon  the  scene.    These  occasions  import  much :  they  bind 

^^  Thurloe,  iii.  137,  162,  164,  190,  198,  224,  530,  659.     Bolls  Cal.  1655,  193,  235. 
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together  the  mass  of  circumstantial,  indirect  evidence  of  Cromwell's 
complicity  in  the  insurrection  ;  they  show  why  '  men  of  wicked 
spirits  traduced  him  in  that  matter  ; '  and  suspected  that  the  insur- 
rection '  was  a  plot  of  my  Lord  Protector's  own  devising.' 

Mr.  Firth  deals  thus  with  these  occasions.  The  first  was 
Cromwell's  direct  intervention,  to  free  the  conspirators  Armorer 
and  his  associates  from  detention  in  Dover.  Proof  of  this  fact 
lies  in  the  words,  written  by  the  deputy  governor  to  Thurloe^ 
which  show  that  the  Protector  sent  a  special  commission  to  the 
port  authorities  under  which  these  men  were  set  free,  and  that  he 
revoked  that  commission  when  it  had  served  its  turn.  These 
words  are  passed  over  by  Mr.  Firth,  though  they  are  the  basis 
of  the  statement  he  sought  to  refute.  Cromwell's  second  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  was  his  sending  pretended  army  muti- 
neers to  Dover  to  encourage  Lord  Eochester  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking.  This  trick  of  Cromwell's  was  disclosed  to  the 
king  by  Colonel  Cromwell ;  the  words,  and  the  method  in  which 
Colonel  Cromwell's  warning  was  communicated,  were  produced; 
but  this  curious  '  fraction  of  Authenticity,'  is  utterly  ignored  by 
Mr.  Firth.  These  lapses  on  his  part  have  been  pointed  out.^"  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  third  appearance  that  Cromwell  vouchsafed 
in  the  course  of  the  insurrection  remains  to  be  considered ;  and 
again  the  essential  document  which  discloses  that  intervention, 
a  letter  from  Major  Butler  to  Cromwell,  has  been  omitted.  Yet,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  writer  whose  imaginative  capacity  may  well 
command  our  respect,  this  '  letter,  there  in  the  dark  abysses  of  the 
Past,  like  a  star,  fixed,  about  which  there  is  no  cavilling,'  sheds 
a  '  light  beam  clear,  radiant,  disclosing  for  a  moment  many  things 
to  us.'  Mr.  Firth,  however,  disregards  the  light  beam.  According 
to  his  theory,  it  could  not  exist.  However,  there  it  is,  and  these 
were  the  circumstances  that  called  it  into  being. 

Penruddock  and  his  followers  were  permitted  to  wander  undis- 
turbed round  from  Salisbury  to  Blandford,  through  Dorsetshire 
and  Somersetshire,  into  Devonshire,  whilst  Major  Butler  was  at 
striking  distance  with  four  troops  of  horsemen.  The  insurgents 
made  their  last  halt  at  South  Molton,  where  they  yielded  to  a 
single  troop,  the  Weymouth  horsemen,  commanded  by  Captain 
Unton  Crook.  The  fate  of  the  rebels  was  unavoidable :  they  were 
disheartened  and  demoralised ;  the  country  would  not  rise  ;  no 
leveller  appeared  in  arms.  The  exclamation  of  '  one  Mr.  Diamond, 
a  Devonshire  gentleman,  threescore  and  sixteen  years  of  age,'  who 
— the  insurgents  were  then  passing  through  Tiverton — exclaimed, 
*  Marry,  they  are  very  brave  gentlemen ;  were  I  as  young  as  I  have 
been,  I  would  go  along  with  them,'  ^'  and  who  was  therefore  '  barba- 

«»  English  Hist  Review,  iii.  pp.  523-525. 
»'  Thurloe,  i.  746. 
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doesed,'  was  as  hearty  a  proof  of  sympathy  as  those  deluded  men 
ever  received. 

The  singularity  that  Major  Butler  did  not  promptly  do  away 
with  that  '  company  of  mean  fellows  '  was  noticed  at  the  time  :  the 
immunity  that  the  insurgents  so  long  enjoyed  was  deemed  inten- 
tional. It  was  supposed  that  Major  Butler  kept  his  troopers  '  at  a 
distance  in  the  rear '  of  the  royalists,  '  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  increasing.'  ^^  That  surmise  was  thus  far  inaccurate. 
Butler  was  kept  at  a  distance ;  but  it  was  against  his  will.  Mr. 
Firth  denies  that  anything  of  the  kind  took  place :  that  Butler 
was  unavoidably  absent :  detained  at  Bristol  to  frustrate '  some  design 
of  the  enemy.'   A  statement  of  the  facts  will  determine  the  question. 

Cromwell  knew,  at  the  close  of  February,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Salisbury  thought  that  their  neighbours,  the  Cavaliers,  were  after 
mischief:  that  they  had  also  actually  met  together  there,  and 
that  Douthwaite  and  Leveridge  were  seeking  to  arwise  the  royalists 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Cromwell  knew  also  that  the  royalists 
reckoned  on  co-operation  from  the  levellers,  and  that  a  meeting  of 
mutinous  soldiers  on  Salisbury  Plain  had  been  talked  about.  Yet 
he  thus  dealt  with  Major  Butler,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  west 
of  England,  and  whose  headquarters  were  at  Marlborough.  On 
24  Feb,  and  again  on  the  26th,  Butler  reported  to  Cromwell  that 
he  proposed  to  leave  Bristol  for  Marlborough,  as  he  hoped  that  the 
city  was  in  a  peaceful  state.^^  Whatever  disorder  threatened 
Bristol,  it  was  not  from  '  the  enemy,'  for  on  the  same  day  the 
resident  officer  at  Bristol  informed  Thurloe  that  their  'distractions' 
were  '  increased,  since  the  troops  came  hither.'  ^^  Thus  Cromwell 
was  aware  that  soldiers  might  be  wanted  in  Wiltshire,  and  were  not 
wanted  at  Bristol ;  and  that  he  possessed  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  designs  and  movements  of  Eochester  and  Wagstaff,  through 
Sir  E.  Willis,  is  hardly  a  conjecture. 

Acting  on  that  letter,  Butler  left  Bristol.  He  was  on  the  march 
for  Marlborough,  28  Feb.,  when  he  was  stopped  by  an  express 
messenger  from  Cromwell  ordering  him  back  to  Bristol.^^  Butler 
obeyed :  he  found  that  there  was  no  *  fear  of  disturbances '  in  the 
city ;  ^^  and  he  made  the  like  report  to  Cromwell  on  3  March.^  On 
the  11th,  the  Salisbury  revolt  took  place.  Butler  heard  of  it ;  he 
collected  four  troops  of  horsemen,  and  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy.  Whilst  thus  engaged  he  received  orders  from  Cromwell  to 
avoid  an  action.  Butler  appeals  against  those  instructions  in  the 
following  letter,  as  though  they  were  instructions  received  from 
Cromwell.     The  letter  is  unmeaning  save  upon  this  interpretation. 

May  it  please  your  Highness, — This  morning  Col.  Dove^*  is  come 

«  Heath,  367.  *'  Thurloe,  iii.  172,  177,  178,  182,  191. 

'*  Col.  Dove  was  sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  The  insurgents  took  him  with  them,  and 
•discharged  him  upon  his  parole,'  apparently  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  14  March.    Several  Proceedings  dc.  15-22  March  fffj. 
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liither  from  the  enemy  upon  bis  parole :  he  left  them  near  Evill  [i.e, 
Yeovil],  and  saith,  he  thinks  them  to  be  above  300  in  number. 

Now  my  Lord,  though  I  know  it  would  be  of  sad  consequence,  if  we 
assaulting  them  should  be  worsted,  yet,  my  Lord,  I  hope  your  Highness 
will  easily  pardon  me,  being  I  shall  freely  adventure  myself  upon  the 
good  Providence  of  the  Lord  who  I  know  will  own  us,  and  I  am  persuaded 
succeed  us  in  the  business. 

And  indeed  my  Lord,  I  cannot  with  any  confidence  stay  here,  nor 
look  the  country  in  the  face,  and  let  them  alone.  I  doubt  not  but  to  give 
your  Highness  a  speedy  good  account  of  this  matter.  I  shall  be  this  night 
in  Shaftesbury,  and  then  send  to  your  Highness  again.  The  judges  I 
have  set  at  liberty  here,  and  they  were  like  men  that  dreamt  to  see  us  so 
suddenly  here.  ...  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Highness  most  dutiful  Servant, 

W.   BOTELER. 

From  Salisbury,  upon  my  march  towards  Shaftesbury, 
14  March,  9  a'elock  in  the  morning. 

If  I  hear  any  of  our  friends  coming  towards  us,  I  shall  delay  falling 
upon  them  [the  rebels],  unless  I  see  a  very  favorable  opportunity.^^ 

The  tone  of  this  letter  shows  that  restraint  had  been  put  upon 
Butler,  and  that  his  plans  had  been  upset.  When  he  wrote  that 
letter,  he  was  twenty-four  hours  too  late.  Penruddock's  men  had 
left  Yeovil  before  he  left  Salisbury  :  they  were  far  ahead  in  their 
westward  flight.  The  critical  point  in  Butler's  march  was  at 
Devizes,  his  first  halt  on  the  march  from  Bristol :  he  w-as  there  on 
the  night  of  IVIonday,  the  12th,  the  night  that  the  insurgents  sj)ent  at 
Blandford.^^  He  started  from  Devizes  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  13th,  at  7  o'clock  ;  at  that  moment  the  enemy  was  at  Blandford 
or  in  its  vicinity :  they  did  not,  in  their  flight  towards  Devonshire, 
leave  Y^eovil  till  early  next  morning.^^  If,  instead  of  moving  to  the 
south-east,  Salisbury  way,  Butler  had  struck  off  from  Devizes  in  a 
south-westerly  course,  instead  of  writing  a  despairing  letter  from 
Salisburj',  at  '  9  a  clock  in  the  morning '  of  Wednesday,  14  ]\iarch, 
he  might  have  been  charging  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yeovil. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  though  greatly  distanced  by  lapse  of  time  from 
IMarch  1655,  we  can  consider  with  profit  and  precision  the  contest 
in  Butler's  mind  between  his  obedience  to  his  commander-in-chief, 
and  his  credit  as  a  soldier.  The  materials  for  that  consideration 
are  sufficient,  and  the  result  is,  that,  take  it  anyhow,  this  incident 
proves  the  hollowness  of  the  insurrection. 

Public  opinion  spotted  the  fact  that  Major  Butler,  at  the  head 
of  four  troops  of  horsemen,  did  not,  when  he  could,  pursue  the 
rebels;  and  it  determined  that  Butler's  inaction  was  intentional. 
As  Penruddock  and  his  followers,  though  entrenched  in  the  streets 

^^  Thurloe,  iii.  243. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  242,  243.     Several  Proceedings  dx.  15-22  March  if||. 
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and  houses  of  South  Molton,  went  to  jDieces  forthwith  before  the 
assault  of  Captain  Crook's  single  troop  of  horse,  given  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  even  an  unmalicious  observer  might  have 
agreed  with  Public  Opinion. 

Turning  from  an  outside  to  an  inside,  to  a  Whitehall  view  of 
this  affair,  Cromwell  deliberately  held  back  Butler  against  his  will, 
and  allowed  the  rebels  to  march  over  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
through  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  into  Devonshire, 
an  area,  according  to  Mr.  Firth,  filled  with  Cavaliers  expectant  of  a 
rising.  Cromwell  must  have  known  that  the  royalists  could  only 
bring  to  the  front  untrained,  ill-armed  countrymen,  and  that  Butler 
had  at  his  back  real  soldiers,  certainly  equal  in  number  to  the 
enemy,  and  immeasurably  superior  in  well-disciplined,  well-armed 
strength.  Yet  Cromwell  in  Whitehall  left  to  Butler  no  discretion, 
though  he  was  in  the  area  of  disturbance,  aird  forced  him  into 
inaction,  on  the  plea  of  fear  lest  he  '  should  be  worsted.'  Butler 
meanwhile  '  could  not  look  the  country  in  the  face.'  Such  a  re- 
markable conflict  between  a  trusted  officer  and  his  commander-in- 
chief,  when  in  the  presence  of  actual  insurrection,  again  justifies  the 
suspicion  entertained  by  Public  Opinion  ;  it  proves,  with  certainty, 
that,  in  Cromwell's  opinion,  the  insurrection  did  not  need  extinction 
at  all  hazard.  With  Major  Butler's  letter  to  Cromwell  before  him, 
and  in  spite  of  the  managery  which  Cromwell  practised  towards 
the  conspirators  at  Dover,  Mr.  Firth  maintains  that  the  history  of 
the  insurrection  *  supplies  no  evidence  whatever  of  Cromwell's 
agency,  or  complicity.' 

An  explanation  of  a  somewhat  obscure  incident,  the  insurrection 
of  1655,  that  perforce  strayed  off,  if  not  wholly  away,  from  the 
beaten  path  of  history  ;  ^^  and  based  on  fragments  of  evidence  pieced 
together  from  a  variety  of  documents,  must  be  open  to  inaccuracies ; 
and  for  some  corrections  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Firth. 

'  Sir  John  '  instead  of  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  has  been  acknow- 
ledged with  penitence.  Morris,  one  of  the  conspirators  from 
abroad,  was  Mr.  Trelawny,  and  not,  as  I  supposed,  Daniel  O'Neil. 
A  surmise,  entrusted  to  a  note,  that  a  Mr.  Eoles,  alias  Upton,  was 
one  of  Cromwell's  royalists,  receives  elaborate  refutation.  Mr. 
Firth,  however,  in  his  refutation,  falls  into  a  mistake  which 
unintentionally  magnifies  the"  error.     He  assumes  that  I  assumed 

*'  Guizot,  I  find  to  my  satisfaction,  states,  discerning  much  of  Cromwell's  com- 
plicity in  the  insurrection  of  1655,  that  he  knew  of  the  plan,  the  method,  the  hopes, 
and  the  whereabouts  of  the  actors  ;  that  soit  hasard,  soil  dessein,  Cromioell  ne  fit  rien 
d^efficace  pour  la  privenir;  that  he  arrested  many  royalists,  mais  non  pas  ccux  qui 
priparaient  effectivement  la  prochaine  exicution  du  complot.  Guizot  also  notices 
that  Cromwell  fit  qtielquefois,  des  seditions  et  des  conspirations,  un  usage  inenteur ; 
et  notamment  en  1655,  il  tira  de  leur  apparition  faihle  et  fugitive,  plus  de  force  pour 
son  pouvoir  qu'elles  n'avaient  eu  de  danger.  (Histoire  de  la  Ripublique  &c.  ii.  128» 
133.) 
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that  Roles  was  an  agent  employed  by  Cromwell  to  tempt  Charles 
into  the  insurrection.  That  never  was  my  opinion ;  and  so,  if  a 
conquered  one  may  bargain  with  his  conqueror,  I  readily  accept 
Mr.  Firth's  account  of  Eoles-Upton,  if  he  will  accept  the  slight 
correction  he  receives  on  my  part. 

It  was  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury,  as  Mr.  Firth  points  out, 
and  not  a  Mr.  Forsington,  who  thought  that  soldiers  should  be 
quartered  thereabouts,  as  '  some  have  not  been  ashamed  to  show 
themselves  in  young  Tarquin's  colours.'  The  information  is  the 
same  whoever  was  the  conveyer :  so  the  fact  remains,  though 
Forsington  be  out  of  it.  A  guess  was  hazarded  in  the  Quarterly 
article  that  Cromwell  agreed  in  November  1654  to  propitiate  the 
army  officers  by  the  appointment  of  the  major-generals.  He  assigns 
that  date  to  the  spring  of  1655,  and  on  this  occasion  his  highness 
may  have  spoken  accurately.  Mr.  Firth  acknowledges  that  Crom- 
well instituted  the  major-generals  because,  as  he  stated,  the  army 
ofl&cers  '  thought  it  was  necessary ; '  an  inconvenient  admission 
of  Cromwell's  that  Carlyle  thought  fit  to  shelve.  It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence when  Cromwell  bribed  his  subordinates  by  the  handing 
over  to  them  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  on  the  position 
assumed  by  Mr.  Firth  as  Cromwell's  defender.  Having  '  raised 
him  to  heroic  excellence '  by  supplying  '  virtue,'  the  one  thing 
wanting,  Mr.  Firth  regards  with  disfavour  those  who  question  the 
propriety  of  Cromwell's  elevation.  An  '  examination  into  the 
secret  history  of '  an  '  occurrence,'  such  as  the  insurrection  of  1655, 
and  into  '  the  details  of  abortive  plots,  and  the  personal  history  of 
obscure  conspirators,'  does  not,  if  I  interpret  Mr.  Firth  aright, 
supply  '  an  effectual  test  of  Cromwell's  real  self.' 

Surely  there  is  no  escape  from  details  either  in  life  or  litera- 
ture? Unless  graced  with  those  details,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  where 
would  be  the  face  ?  Letters  to  an  obscure  fellow-conspirator,  the 
exposure  of  a  lie,  are  details  which  compose  or  detect  a  fraud. 
These  '  details  '  may  be  of  '  little  attractiveness ;  '  but  they  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Nor  does  Mr.  Firth  recognise  that  when  that 
*  occurrence '  was  Cromwell's  *  late  Insurrection  and  Eebellion,'  he 
made  it  an  event  of  much  moment :  it  influenced  his  policy  through- 
out the  chief  portion  of  his  reign.  The  insurrection,  if  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  invented  plots,  is  a  proof  of  ingrained  dishonesty  : 
if  it  was  an  exceptional  act  of  deceit,  even  taken  by  itself,  that 
event  is  a  test  of  character  :  '  the  mind  is  the  man.' 

Mr.  Firth  is  not  alone  in  the  idea  that  Cromwell  is  to  be  judged 
wholesale  and  not  by  detail.  Carlyle  curses  in  advance  the  *  Dead 
Sea  apes '  and  men  of  '  vulpine  intellect '  who  may  dispute  his 
verdict,  that  '  this  Oliver  was  not  a  man  of  falsehoods,  but  a  man 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  xin.  K 
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of  Truth ;  '  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  cannot  abide  a  Dryasdust 
who  disturbs  *  the  central  ideas  '  that  are  the  property  of  the  pohte 
historian. 

Carlyle's  cry  of  'hands  off'  might  have  been  justified  had  he 
reason  to  anticipate  discourteous  treatment  towards  his  idol.  Such 
treatment  nowadays  is  barely  possible.  Even  a  false  god  meets 
with  soft  handling.  No  one  would  even  think  of  approaching  the 
tone  adopted  by  that  illustrious  '  image  breaker,'  who,  to  destroy  the 
eikon  of  Charles  I,  pretended  to  show  '  how  like  to  Nero  Charles 
was,'  who  raked  up  against  him  filthy  stories,  and  revived  the  dis- 
gusting lie  that  '  Charles  killed  his  father  and  king  by  poison.'  ^* 
The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  not  to  peer  '  with  'skew  eyes  into 
the  deeds  of  heroes,'  or  '  to  prove  Cromwell  a  scoundrel,'  far  less  to 
justify  a  boast,  as  Mr.  Firth  puts  it  so  pleasan^j-,  that  the  inquirer 
'  is  the  first  to  read  the  "  Thurloe  Papers  "  aright.'  Our  inquiry 
was  not  commenced  to  prove  a  foregone  conclusion  about  Carlyle  or 
Cromwell.  That  Carlyle's  text  of  the  speeches  is  a  slovenly  copy 
of  second-rate  copies,  published  with  a  swagger  both  irritating  and 
absurd,  was  ascertained  by  accident  and  with  pain.^^  By  accident 
the  trail  was  struck  that  disclosed  Cromwell's  hand  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1655  :  the  first  indication  that  way  was  Thurloe's  in- 
dorsement, '  Nicholas  Armourer,'  on  the  letter  written  in  Dover 
Castle.  Our  sole  aim  is  to  show  that  the  judgment  formed  of 
Cromwell  by  his  subjects,  even  by  '  Carrion  Heath,'  is  sounder  than 
the  specious  fancies  of  that  well-equipped  and  practised  sophist, 
who,  among  other  efforts  to  attain  his  ends,  nicknamed  and  de- 
preciated all  the  diarists  and  chroniclers  of  their  own  Protectorate. 
The  elucidation  of  Cromwell's  conduct  by  the  written  and  spoken 
words  of  himself,  his  associates,  and  servants  is  the  method  on 
which  this  investigation  has  been  conducted. 

For  this  reason  I  venture,  if  not  to  appeal  to  the  *  Gamaliel ' 
of  English  historians,  to  place  myself  at  his  feet.  Dr.  Gardiner  is 
of  the  Berean  temperament,  that  searches  '  with  all  readiness '  the 
*  scriptures '  of  history,  the  records  composed  by  the  eyewitnesses 
of  the  years  agone.  And  he  holds  that  '  minute  investigation  into 
the  details  of  Cromwell's  life  may  modify  our  opinion  of  the 
morality  of  certain  portions  of  his  career,  and  may  be  not  without 
influence  upon  our  judgment  of  it  as  a  whole.'  After  such  an 
admission,  surely  Dr.  Gardiner  may  be  asked  '  whether  those 
things  were  so '  with  Cromwell,  as  they  seemed  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador  ?  and  also  if  Oliver  Cromwell  might  not  justly  receive 
a  title  akin  to  that  which  graced  his  namesake  and  precursor, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  minister  of  Henry  VIII,  the  suppressor 
of   the   monasteries  ?     A   strange   similarity  certainly  does   exist 

*»  Masson's  Milton,  iv.  260. 

3»  '  Carlyle  as  Editor  of  CromwelVs  Speeches,''  National  Review,  Jan,  1887. 
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both  in  character  and  circumstance  between  Thomas  and  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Thomas  Cromwell  *  made  himself  great  and  his  family  great ' 
by  terrorism,  by  his  host  of  spies,  emissaries,  and  informers. 
These  were  the  methods  by  which  he  wrought  the  disestablishment 
and  ruin  of  the  religious  houses.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
results  of  mere  espial,  it  is  '  traditioned '  that,  to  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  conventual  establishments  to  be  '  no  feigned  necessity,' 
that  his  accusations  were  '  things  of  fact,  of  evident  demonstration,' 
he  became  their  tempter.  He  sent  '  gallants  with  fair  faces,  flat- 
tering tongues,  youth,  wit,  wantonness,'  to  practise  on  the  nuns  ; 
and  '  if  any  of  them  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of  a  girl,  he 
sought  Cromwell's  favour  by  basely  accusing  her  of  incontinence.' 

Whether  they  failed  or  succeeded,  these  repulsive  emissaries 
were  equally  useful  to  Thomas  Cromwell.  He  ignored  the  rebuffs 
they  received :  whether  true  or  false,  he  accepted  the  stories  of  men 
who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  and  to  him.  He  had  no 
scruples  :  he  swept  alike  the  innocent  and  the  nocent  into  his  net. 
For  conduct  such  as  this,  Thomas  Cromwell  was  distinguished  as 
the  Diaholus  Monachorum.  After  years,  however,  produced  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Misplaced  adoration  is  a  weak- 
ness, possible  alike  to  positivists  and  protestants.  *  The  Father  of 
Lies  is  of  no  party.'  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  protestant  who 
bowed  the  knee.  In  return  for  the  destruction  he  wrought  uf)on 
the  monasteries,  they  adopted  Thomas  Cromwell  as  their  '  Pattern 
Man  : '  they  converted  the  Diabolus  into  a  Saint.''" 

Eeginald  F.  D.  Palgrave. 

LETTERS    OF    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    AYERST,   1706-1721   (continued). 
Commmiicated  by  C.  E.  Doble. 

14.   W.  Ay  erst  to  Dr.  A.  Charlett. 

'  Berlin,  April  y«  2^  1707. 

'  Eeverend  &  Hon*^  S'" — Your  obliging  Letter  of  March  y*'  10''' 
came  to  my  hands  last  Night  for  y®  quick  return  of  w*^^  in  answer 
to  mine  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  Obligation  as  well  as  for  y® 
kind  offers  You  are  pleas'd  there  to  make  me  of  Assisting  me  in  y® 
obtaining  my  Master's  Degree.  I  have  just  now  spoke  to  my  Lord 
about  it  who  promises  to  write  this  very  Night  to  y*^  D.  of  Ormond 
&  M""  Arundel.  As  for  y^  rest  I  must  beg  Your  kind  Care  and 
Assistance.  I  hope  there  may  be  Mony  enough  for  y®  Charges  in 
y^  College  Boursers  hands,  I  havmg  receiv'd  nothing  of  my  Scholar- 
ship since  Michelmas  1704.  If  there  be  any  thing  else  requir'd  of 
me  to  do  I  beg  y''  kind  Directions.     I   suppose  my  Examination 

^  J.  E.  Green,  Historrj,  iii.  164.     Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbisfiops,  i.  N.S.  115. 
Fuller's  Church  History,  book  vi.  318. 

K  2 
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Paper  may  not  be  necessary  however  I  will  write  to  my  Mother  to 
send  it  from  Shorn  where  I  have  it  seal'd  in  my  Statute- Book. 

*  I  hope  You'll  be  so  kind  in  Your  next  as  to  Remember  y* 
Business  of  y^  Queen's  Chaplains  w*^'^  D""  Jablonski  has  been  again 
asking  me  about,  assuring  me  still  more  &  more  of  his  Hopes  of 
y*  Liturgy's  succeeding.  He  beg'd  y®  favour  of  translating  those 
2  Paragraphs  of  your  former  Letter  w*"^  Concern  y^  Letter  of 
Geneva  &  y®  entring  of  y*  of  y®  King  of  Prussia  upon  y**  Publick 
Eecords  of  y®  University,  into  High-Dutch,  in  order  to  shew  them 
y*  Bp  who  has  a  design  to  shew  y™  to  his  Majesty  if  he  has  not 
already  done  it.  H.  Majesty  is  very  well  recover'd  of  his  late 
dangerous  Indisposition,  &  did  my  L**  y®  Honour  y®  first  Day  he 
stir'd  abroad  w"*"  was  last  Teusday  to  comey&  dine  w*^  Him,  where 
he  was  not  a  little  merry. 

'  I  wish  we  may  have  y^  Happiness  to  see  M*"  Cockman  &  S"" 
W"*  Kite  in  these  parts,  y®  Court  here  is  worth  seeing  as  perhaps 
any  in  Europe  &  there's  none  where  they  will  be  more  civally 
receiv'd,  both  for  y®  natural  Love  &  Eespect  y^  K.  has  for  y^  Eng- 
lish as  also  for  y^  late  near  alliance  they  have  made  w*^  y®  succes- 
sours  to  our  Crown.  I  hope  they  will  learn  to  speak  French  before 
they  come  out  of  England  otherwise  they'll  find  themselves  very 
much  embarrassed  w*  y^  Latin  w"^  we  pronounce  so  very  different 
from  other  Nations  y*  we  can  neither  make  our  selves  understood 
nor  understand  others  w^'^out  a  great  deal  of  Difficulty.  I  have 
here  sent  You  to  show  S'"  W™  an  Account  of  y^  Eoyal  Academy  w*^'* 
y^  King  has  here  lately  founded ;  they  say  it  goes  much  beyond  y* 
of  Wolfenbuttle  w*  y®  English  have  of  late  years  frequented  so 
much,  but  whether  it  does  or  no  I  am  no  Judge. 

'  S'"  W"  Windam  is  gon  hence  some  time  ago  to  Hanover  whence 
after  a  short  stay  he  intends  to  proceed  homewards,  so  y*  I  have 
no  opportunity  of  acquainting  Him  w"'  y^  Civilities  You  express 
to  Him. 

'  I  wish  I  had  any  News  to  entertain  you  w*,  but  this  is  a  place 
very  much  out  of  y®  way  for  y*.  All  I  have  to  add  is  my  repeated 
&  humblest  Thanks  for  y®  many  Kindnesses  You  still  continue  to 
heap  upon  him  who  is  '  &c. 

'  I  have  made  use  of  M''  Delafay  to  convey  this  Letter  because 
I  perceive  by  y®  great  Distance  between  my  writing  and  Your  Eecej)- 
tion  of  my  Letters,  y^  Gentleman  I  formerly  directed  y™  to  is  not 
so  diligent  in  putting  y"  into  y^  Post  as  I  believe  he  might,  &  I 
cou'd  wish.' 

15.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin,  May  28,  1707. 

*  Eeverend  &  Hon**  [S""] — I  here  send  You  enclos'd  y^  Copy  of  a 
Letter  lately  writ  from  Geneva  to  this  King  concerning   his  Design 
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of  Uniting  y®  Lutherans  &  Calvinists.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  effect 
of  y*  News  You  were  pleas'd  to  send  me  of  y'"  Letter  to  Oxford, 
Dr.  Jablonski  got  y®  Bp  to  inform  y®  King  of  it  &  I  fancy  writ 
away  to  Geneva  for  a  Letter  of  y®  same  nature  y*  more  effectually 
to  stir  his  Majesty  up  to  y*  work  in  w'^^  he  has  of  late  seem'd  to  be 
a  little  cold. 

'  However  it  be,  y®  King  receiv'd  y*  Letter  very  kindly  &  has 
order'd  an  Answer  to  be  drawn  up,  w*=^  I'll  take  care  to  send  as 
soon  as  a  Copy  can  be  got  of  it. 

*  I  had  not  fail'd  to  have  writ  to  You  when  y*  D.  of  Malborough 
was  in  these  parts,  had  he  come  to  Berlin  or  had  I  seen  him.  y* 
King  being  at  one  of  his  Country  Palaces  y®  Duke  call'd  upon  him 
there  &  after  a  Night  &  a  Days  stay  proceeded  towards  Hannover. 
My  L^  told  me  he  expected  being  Sunday  y*  he  wou'd  have  come 
to  Town  to  His  Chappel,  but  y®  K.  making  him  a  Complement  of 
a  French  Sermon  where  he  was  he  came  not  near  us  all,  he  went 
away  Monday  Morning  3  of  y®  Clock,  y^  K,  made  him  a  Present 
of  a  King  computed  between  2  &  3  thousand  Pound. 

'  I  hope  You  receiv'd  my  Answer  to  y®  last  Letter  of  March  You 
did  me  y*  Honour  to  write  me,  I  there  asseured  you  my  L"^  wou'd 
write  to  y®  D,  of  Ormond  &  M*"  Arundel  concerning  my  Degree  w'^'* 
he  has  done ;  for  y®  rest  I  beg  leave  to  depend  upon  Your  kind 
assistance  &  furtherance  of  y*  affaire,  &  y*  you  wou'd  please  to  add 
y*  to  y*  many  other  Obligations  I  have  always  to  be '  &c. 

'  I  send  my  Last  Letter  to  M''  Delafait.' 

16.   lite  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin,  August  y''  IS'"  N.S.  [1707.] 

'Eeyerend  &  Hon"^  S"" — I  have  lately  troubled  you  w**^  several 
Letters  about  y^  projected  Union  of  y®  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in 
this  K's  Dominions,  this  comes  to  tell  you  one  of  y®  first  steps  y* 
have  been  made  towards  it.  'tis  a  peice  of  News  from  Konigsberg 
(angl.  Queensborough)  y®  Capital  of  Prussia,  &  printed  here  by  y^ 
King's  order  &  contains  in  substance  as  follows.  .  .  .  ^ 

'  This  is  y®  Contents  of  y®  Dutch  Paper  D''  Jablonski  sent  me. 
I  suppose  this  beginning  was  first  made  in  Prussia,  because  it  being 
no  part  of  y^  Empire  as  this  Provence  of  Brandenbourgh  is,  y* 
Lutherans  there  can  not  make  y''  same  pretences  they  do  here  y* 
they  cant  joyn  w^^'out  y^  Consent  of  y®  whole  Empire,  for  there 
being  but  3  Keligions  tolerated  in  y^  Empire  y^  Papist  Calvinist 
&  Lutheran  they  ridiculously  pretend  y'  y®  uniting  of  2  wou'd 
make  a  4*^  since  they  shou'd  not  be  own'd  by  y^  rest  of  y*  Augs- 
burgh  Profession  any  Longer,  nor  perhaps  by  y*  Reform'd  in  other 

'  Printed  in  the  Life  of  Archbisliop  Sliarp,  ii.  261  s^.    Dr.  Charlett  evidently  com- 
municated this  letter  to  the  archbishop. 
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par  .  .  .  .^  However  this  excuse  holding  not  in  Prussia  .  .  .  depen- 
dent &  where  y®  K.  may  estahhsh  y^  Alcoran  if  .  .  .  ke,  it  is  sup- 
pos'd  y*  he  has  sent  orders  to  make  this  .  .  .  distance  from  him 
to  see  how  twou'd  be  approv  .  .  .  proceeds  any  farther. 

'  This  is  all  y®  News  .  .  .  this  matter  &  at  j)resent  there  is  no 
other  here  [of  any  other]  sect.  Be  pleas'd  to  pardon  this  hasty 
Scrowl,  tis  Saturday  night  &  y*  I  doubt  not  but  will  excuse 
me.'  .  .  . 

17.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin.     Ocf  15.  1707. 

'  Eeverend  &  Honour' d  Sir — These  are  y®  Papers  ^  about  y^  Union 
^ch  J  pi'omis'd  in  my  last  of  Sep''  y^  24*'*.  tho'  'tis  some  time  ago 
since  they  were  writen  yet  You  were  pleas'd  to  express  Your  self 
y*  any  thing  of  this  Nature  wou'd  be  agreable  to  You  &  they 
coming  from  y®  same  hand  from  whome  we  now  are  in  expectation 
of  new  Propositions,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  trouble  Y'ou  w***  y"* 
y*  You  may  see  w*  motions  have  already  been  made  in  this  affaire. 
M'"  Leibnitz  to  whom  this  affaire  was  y"  Committed  is  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  here  at  Berlin  &  Privy  Councellour  of 
Wolfembuttle  &  Hannover,  he  is  fellow  too  of  y®  Eoyal  Societie 
m  London  &  well  known  by  a  great  many  Peices  he  has  writ. 
I  had  sent  y™  y®  last  Post  but  y*  y^  Good  Company  of  y®  2  M"" 
Cockmans  &  7  or  8  more  English  My  L*^  Compton,  M'"  Watson 
&c.  did  not  give  me  time  to  perfect  y*^  Translation.  They  came. 
Sunday  y*^  2*^  Instant  &  to  my  great  regret  left  us  on  y^  Monday 
sevennight  following  for  Leipsick  &  so  directly  for  Italy.  M"" 
Cockman  wou'd  willingly  have  stay'd  w*''  us  all  y*'  winter  to  perfect 
gr  ^ym  ij-j  French  &  in  his  Exercises  at  y^  Academy,  but  S""  W'" 
was  impatient  for  Italy.  D'"  Ptobinson,  his  Lady  &  whole 
Family  came  hither  from  Saxony  at  y'^  same  time,  so  y*  Berlin  has 
not  seen  such  a  Number  of  English  together  since  'twas  Berlin,  at 
least  since  y^  Queen  died.  My  L*^  presented  y"^  all  to  y^  King  at 
his  Country  house  Charlottenburgh  a  Mile  out  of  Town  who  re- 
ceiv'd  y*"  very  civilly  &  order'd  his  favorite  Chambellan  to  show 
y'"  his  house  &  Gardens ;  they  were  presented  too  to  y®  Prince  & 
Princess  who  are  both  here  in  Town,  y®  one  having  been  lately  sick 
y*"  other  expecting  shortly  her  Lying  in.  His  Maj*^  gave  y*"  his  key 
to  see  his  Crown  &  Jewels,  in  short  they  were  shown  every  thing 
y*  was  worth  seeing  in  Town.  My  L'^  had  their  Company's  every 
day  at  Dinner  &  every  Night  they  sup'd  at  Court  w*^  y^  Grand 
Chambellan  first  Minister.      Both  M'"  Cockmans  desirs  their  very 

-  MS.  torn. 

^  '  A  Letter  from  y  Duke  Anton.  Ulrieh  of  Brunswick  Lunenberg  to  Mo''  Leibneits, 
from  y"  High  Dutch  '  (dated  Dec.  19, 1702) ;  '  Mon"^  Leibnitz's  Letter  to  y*"  Bp.  together, 
w"'  y"  Duke  of  Wolfembottle's  Project  of  Accomodation  between  y"  2  Eeligions  inclos'd 
in  y*  said  Letter'  (dated  May  15,  1705);  '  The  Inclos'd  Project  of  Accomodation.' 
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humble  respects.  They  both  give  me  hopes  y*  my  degree  will  meet 
w*'^  no  opj)os[it]ion  if  my  case  be  made  known  to  y®  Convocation  & 
y*  my  L^  has  desired  it  of  y®  D.  of  Ormond  as  a  particular  favour. 
Dr.  Jablonski  whom  we  went  to  visit  2  or  3  times  desires  also  his 
humble  Eespects,  we  drank  Your  Health,  prosperity  to  Univ.  Coll., 
y®  University,  &  Church  in  Tocay  as  we  never  faile  to  do  every 
time  we  meet.  M'"  Addison  of  Magd.  Coll.  is  coming  over  to  be 
my  L'^'^  Secretary.  Pardon  this  disrespect  &  y^  little  room  I  have 
to  subscribe  my  self,'  &c. 

18.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'Bei-lin,  Nov.  26"'N.S. 

*  Reverend  &  Hon*^  Sir — I  receiv'd  with  a  great  deal  of  Joy 
Your  favour  of  y**  22*^  Oct''  on  y*"  23*^  instant  w''^'  being  the  first  since 
Y^'ou  were  at  Windsor  y*  has  come  to  my  hands  I  began  to  fear  for 
Your  health  or  that  the  little  important  matters  I  can  send  from 
hence  had  lost  me  y®  honour  of  l^our  Correspondence.  I  know  not 
whether  any  of  my  Letters  have  miscarried  but  I  have  writ  at 
least  4  or  5  since  your  last  in  one  of  w'''^  after  a  translation  of 
several  Dutch  Letters  y*  concern'd  y®  Protestant  union  I  inform'd 
You  of  y*'  happiness  we  had  had  of  M''  Cockmans  &  several  other 
English  Company  for  about  a  week  at  y^  beginning  of  last  month, 
one  I  writ  since  contain'd  a  Latin  Description  of  Poland  in  Eyming 
Verse,  I  believe  it  has  been  y**  contrariety  of  y*  winds,  w*^^  has  been 
y®  cause  y*  we  wanted  here  but  lately  5  or  6  Pacquets  &  I  presume 
it  might  be  y''  same  w*^  You. 

'  We  are  here  all  over  Joy  for  y*^  Birth  of  our  young  Prince  of 
Orange  on  Wednesday  the  23'^  &  y®  late  Declaration  of  y^  Succes- 
sion of  Neuf-Chattel,  both  w^'^  have  reviv'd  his  Maj'^  from  a 
Dangerous  sickness.  The  Prince  is  to  be  christen'd  on  Thursday 
or  Sunday  next  &  a  great  concourse  of  Princes  &  Princesses  are 
come  to  assist  at  y*  Ceremony,  y*  Q.  of  England  y*^  Electour  of 
Hannover  y®  States  General  y*^  Swiss  Cantons  &c.  are  to  be  God- 
fathers or  Godmothers.  &  great  are  to  be  y®  rejoycings  on  y*  Day  & 
for  some  weeks  after.  The  King  immediately  run  to  give  his 
Grandson  the  Pdban  of  y®  Order  of  y*"  black  Eagle  of  Prussia,  &  y^ 
Prince  Royal  he  gave  him  a  sword  telling  him  he  must  expect  to 
be  bred  a  soldier.  I'^ou  may  know  I  suppose  y®  Princes  Character 
y*  the  war  takes  up  all  his  thoughts,  'tis  said  his  Father  promis'd 
him  he  shou'd  make  a  Campagn  when  he  had  gotten  him  an  Heir, 
I  know  not  whether  he  will  be  now  so  good  as  his  word. 

'  Dr.  Jablonski  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  Town  so  y*  I  have 
nothing  of  Church-news  to  inform  you  with  only  y*  all  things  are 
very  cold  &  silent  &  like  to  continue  so,  if  there  be  not  too 
much  reason  to  fear  as  You  suspect  y*  some  Evil  spirit  is  come 
forth,  yet  y®  Impunity  &  boldness  with  w""''  our  Church  is  openly 
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attaqu'd  at  home  must  needs  make  those  in  foreign  p*^  stand  still 
expecting  the  Event.  The  Noise  of  M""  Tynda-ls  Book  has  reach'd 
hither  &  one  of  the  Kings  Chaplains  has  been  talking  to  me 
about  it.  it  has  since  been  sent  over  to  My  Lord  w*^^  I  dont  like 
tho'  I  doubt  not  but  it  has  been  y^  industry  of  y^  author  to 
spread  it  about  in  all  y^  Nobility  &  Gentry's  hands,  'tis  wonder'd 
y*  Oxford  will  nourish  such  a  Serpent  in  her  bosom  at  least 
y*  she  does  not  stigmatise  y®  Book.  Another  of  y^  same  race 
M*"  Toland  I  mean,  has  lately  been  here  comeing  from  y**  Palatine 
Court  whose  proceedings  against  y®  Protestants  we  hear  M'"  Toland 
has  very  Jesuitically  defended  &  receiv'd  great  gifts  for  his  pains. 
He  presented  My  L*^  [w**"  his  Book  call'd]  Christianity  not  mysterious, 
to  counterbalance  w*=''  Poyson  I  made  it  my  business  to  attaque  it 
in  2  Sermons  w*^  w"^^  his  LordsPP  told  me  he  was  not  dissatisfied, 
but  M""  Toland  wou'd  not  give  me  y®  hearing  tho'  my  L'^  told  him 
of  it.  He's  gon  hence  to  Saxony  &  from  thence  designs  to  go  to 
Vienna  perhaps  to  defend  the  Eraperour's  proceedings  too  against 
y®  Protestants  of  Silesia  &  to  prove  y*  the  Jesuites  ought  not  to 
deliver  up  y""  Churches  but  I  suppose  y®  King  of  Sweden's  sword 
will  be  too  long  for  his  or  their  arguments. 

*  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  most  humble  thanks  for  y® 
assurances  You  give  me  of  having  shortly  my  Degree,  as  [soon  as]  I 
can  I  will  get  a  Hood  from  Oxford  since  'tis  impossible  for  me  so  to 
direct  a  Taylour  as  to  make  one  handsome  here.  I  wish  M'" 
Addison  had  not  yet  been  come  out  of  England  I  cou'd  have  got 
him  to  have  brought  one,  but  he  we  hear  some  time  ago  was  landed 
in  Holland  &  we  wonder  he  is  not  here  before  now. 

*  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Madam  Burnet  but  y*  she  is  at 
Hannover  I  know  not  whether  it  were  of  her  or  some  body  else  y* 
D''  Kobinson  when  here  told  us  of  this  odd  expression  of  a  R. 
Catholick  Vidi  Episcopum  et  Episcopam  et  duos  Episcopoculos. 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  friends  advance  so  fast  to  y®  Honour  of 
being  Fellows  of  y''  House  especially  that  of  M'"  Middletons  of 
whose  Merits  an  Intimacy  w'''  him  before  I  left  College  did  in  some 
measure  acquainted  me.  .  .  .' 

19.   The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin,  DeC"  lO"-  1707. 

'  Rev»'^i  &  Hon*^  Sir— I  receiv'd  Your  favour  of  y'^  9th  of  Nov'" 
ye  4th  jj^gt  wherein  You  are  pleas'd  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
Degree,  My  obligations  to  You  are  so  great  upon  y*  &  many  other 
accounts  y*  I  despare  of  ever  shewing  my  self  enough  gratefully 
acknowledging  &  did  I  not  know  y'  great  minds  love  to  do  great 
&  good  actions  more  then  to  hear  of  y'"  I  shou'd  fill  my  Paper  up 
^th  nothing  but  thanks  &  praises.  My  L*^  to  whom  I  read  that 
part   of  your  Letter   is    very   sensible   too  of  y®   Obligation   the 
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Heads  of  Houses  &  Your  self  in  particular  have  laid  upon  him 
upon  this  occasion ;  He  has  been  pleas'd  to  make  me  a  present  of 
y®  Hood  if  I  knew  but  how  to  direct  a  Taylor  to  make  it.  I  believe 
I  must  get  You  to  be  so  kind  as  to  make  an  Oxford  Taylor  cut  out 
a  little  paper-Pattern  such  as  may  be  conveniently  put  in  a  Letter 
with  y^  Number  of  y®  Yards  &  y®  quality  of  y^  Stuff  marqu'd  on 
y®  sides  w*^*^  such  other  Directions  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  w*=^ 
I  believe  may  be  done  upon  a  very  little  Paper  of  not  near  y^ 
Proportion  of  a  real  Hood.  I  beg  I  may  know  whether  I  am  to 
thank  D'"  Hudson  &  M''  Denison  for  y'"  good  offices  on  this 
occasion.  I  believe  y*  sending  of  y®  Diploma  hither  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

*  As  for  Your  Congratulations  to  D''  Jablonsky  I  am  sorry  y^ 
report  upon  w'^'^  they  are  founded  is  not  true,  tho'  y*^  D''  to  whom 
I  show'd  your  Letter  takes  y™  ne're  y^  less  kindly  &  expresses  his 
obligations  for  Your  &  y*^  rest  of  y®  Church  of  Englands  great 
esteem  of  him.  but  to  tell  you  y®  truth,  &  w'  I  am  more  sorry  for, 
y®  D*"  is  so  far  from  being  Bishop 'd  y*  he  is  a  little  under  a  Cloud 
at  present  for  having  preach'd  y^  Sunday  after  y^  Princes  Birth  a 
little  too  Philosophically  upon  y^  wisdom  of  God  in  y^  Generation  of 
Mankind,  this  being  before  y®  King  &  his  whole  Court  put  some 
of  y^  Ladys  as  'tis  said  a  little  out  of  Countenance  w''''  has  rais'd 
not  a  little  discourse  in  this  little  tattling  Town  where  like  a 
country  Parish  y*^  least  thing  becomes  y®  discourse  of  every  Gosiping 
&  Table  &  where  they  have  not  judgm'  enough  to  know  when 
a  man  talks  good  sense,  or  will  bare  w*^  a  preacher  y*  has  any 
thing  but  whipt  Cream  Compliments  &  flattery  in  his  mouth,  y^ 
Present  Bishop  rais'd  himself  &  continues  in  favour  by  this 
latter  way  of  Preaching  wherein  King  Frederick  is  always  y*  Text, 
y*  Division,  y*^  beginning  &  Conclusion,  of  this  he  gave  us  a 
sample  on  Sunday  last  at  y®  Prince's  Christening  wherein  I  cou'd 
hear  nothing  but  King  Crown-Prince  Prince  of  Orange  &c.  as  to 
y®  rest  I  suppose  y'^  News  Papers  will  have  inform'd  You  before 
this  Letter  can  come  to  your  hands  of  y®  extreme  magnificence  of 
this  Christening,  it  being  perform'd  in  great  Ceremony  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  (as  they  still  call  it)  y"  King,  his  whole  Court 
&  a  Crow'd  of  foreign  Princes  &  Princesses  assisting.  My  L*^ 
represented  her  Majesty  our  Queen  as  Godmother  &  upon  y* 
account  took  place  of  y®  King  himself  who  held  y^  child,  &  not 
only  so  but  made  an  English  Gentleman  y*  attended  him  as  her 
Majesty's  grand  Chamberlain  take  place  of  y®  Prince  of  Anhalt 
who  represented  y*"  Elector  of  Hannover,  States  of  Holland  & 
Swiss  Cantons  as  Godfathers.  The  Tuesday  after  my  L'^  had  upon 
this  account  y^  King  y*'  Prince  &  y^  rest  of  y^  Princes  now  at  this 
Court,  at  Dhnier  w**'  him  &  at  Night  y'^  King  retireing  he  gave  a 
Supper  &  a  Ball  to  y^  said  Princes,  y'"  Princesses  &  y^  rest  of  y* 
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Great  Men  &  Ladies  to  y^  number  of  about  40  persons  where 
they  danc'd  &  masqueraded  till  early  in  y®  Morning.  The  Night 
before  y®  whole  Town  made  very  magnificent  Illuminations  &  in 
short  Balls,  Masquerades,  Feasting  &  all  manner  of  Demonstra- 
tions of  Joy  are  not  yet  a  while  like  to  cease.  -To  make  amends 
for  this  w**^  I  confess  is  not  worthy  Your  hearing  I  have  something 
more  Academical  to  inform  You  of.  &  y*  is  y*  yesterday  2  Deputies 
from  y®  University  of  Francfort  came  to  My  Ld's  &  presented  him 
w*^  a  grave  Harangue,  6  great  Folio's  concerning  y®  Jubilee,  2  for 
each  of  our  Universitys  &  2  for  himself,  all  very  richly  bound  & 
finely  printed  on  large  Paper,  w**"  a  great  many  Cuts  in  them.  My 
L^  gave  y™  me  to  look  over  &  I  find  one  of  them  to  be  an  account 
of  every  y®  minutest  Circumstance  of  their  late  Jubilee,  y®  Letters 
y*  were  writ  to  y®  several  Universities  w*'*  y""  Answers,  our  2 
Universities  verses  together  w*  several  very  bad  ones  of  their  own, 
a  Description  of  y®  Fireworks  y^  Procession,  &c.  not  omitting  y® 
Long  Jubilee  sermon  &  many  other  things  in  High  Dutch  for  y^ 
benefit  of  those  y*  understand  y*  language,  y^  2*^  &  thicker  Volume 
of  the  two  is  in  a  meddly  too  of  Dutch  &  Latin  a  sort  of  an 
Imitation  of  w*  You  sent  them,  I  mean  our  Statutes  &  y^  Cuts  of 
our  Universi.  .  .  .  imitate  w'^^  they  here  give  You  a  Cut  of  y'^ 
University  Town.  .  .  .  w*^  y*'  History  of  it  from  its  foundation,  its 
Statutes  &c.  adding  y^  Lives  of  all  y®  famous  men  y*  ever  have  been 
or  are  now  of  y""  University  w*  all  y''  Pictures  in  Copper  Cuts  & 
w*'^  I  take  to  be  y®  best  thing  in  y®  Book,  &  not  content  w*'^  all  this 
they  give  You  y^  History  of  y"  Totun  too  from  its  very  foundation 
w*^  all  y®  famous  Actions  y*  have  been  done  in  or  near  it  &  to 
conclude  a  little  Philosophically  they  give  a  little  sort  of  a  Natural 
History  of  y®  Place  &  y®  Curiosities  there  to  be  found,  but  I  forestall 
y^  Pleasure  You  will  shortly  have  in  seeing  y^  Books  y™  selves  My 
L*  will  shortly  send  y™  to  London  by  one  of  his  Pages  &  therefore 
I  am  to  desire  y*  You  wou'd  be  pleas'd  to  let  me  know  where  You 
wou'd  have  y™  left,  those  for  Cambridge  I  believe  will  be  sent  to  D'' 
Snape  Chaplain  (as  I  think)  to  y^  D.  of  Sommerset,  he  was  one  of 
y"  Deputies  hither.  All  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Couple  of 
Epigrams  I  have  by  me  of  D''  Snapes  made  here,  one  upon  y^ 
Martial  Preparations  for  y®  Jubilee  at  Francfort  y^  other  upon  y^ 
Kings  Cabinet  of  Medals  Statues,  Urns  &c.  I  forget  whether  I 
have  already  sent  y™  &  therefore  I  here  enclose  a  Copy  of  y™.  & 
having  said  something  to  you  in  my  last  of  y®  26*^  of  Nov''  con- 
cerning M''  Tyndal's  book  I  adjoyn  y^  Character  D''  Jablonsky 
gives  me  of  it  in  a  Letter  when  he  sent  it  home,  w*"^  tho'  not 
altogether  w*  I  expected  from  y^  D'"  does  as  to  y®  Pretty  Turn  & 
expression  of  it  shew  his  Politeness  &  Merit,  as  also  y®  danger  of 
y^  Book  w"^  cou'd  by  its  monstrous  descriptions  of  some  sort  of 
persons  &  y*  subtle  arguing  &  malicious  wit  impose  upon  so  dis- 
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cerning  a  Man  as  y®  D''  is.  We  are  mightily  oblig'd  to  M*"  Cock- 
man  for  y^  advantagious  character  he  gives  of  his  usuage  here,  I 
only  wish  it  any  way  answer'd  w*  he  might  justly  expect  both  upon 
y®  score  of  his  Merit  &  y*  of  meeting  w*^  an  old  acquaintance.  I 
hope  You  receiv'd  y®  Letter  wherein  I  gave  an  account  of  his  being 
here  I  shou'd  be  sorry  if  it  lost  its  way  because  of  y®  translation  of 
y®  D.  of  Wolfenbuttles  letters  I  sent  at  y®  same  time  about  y® 
Union,  be  j)leas'd  to  let  me  know,  y*  if  so  I  may  send  y™  again, 
we  hear  from  Venice  y*  M'"  Cockman  &c.  is  at  Padua.' 

20.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin  March  31"  1708.  N.S. 

'  Eeverend  &  Hon**  Sir — I  had  not  had  the  honour  of  one  of 
Yours  so  long  that  I  began  to  fear  I  had  quite  tired  Your  Patience 
with  my  Empty  useless  Letters,  till  Y'our  favour  of  y^  20"'  Feb. 
O.S.  rec'^  March  25  N.S.  i)ut  me  out  of  my  pain,  whereby  I  find  y® 
miscarriage  of  y*  Conveyance  is  the  Cause  that  has  dej^rived  me  of 
that  satisfaction  long  before.  If  y®  V.C.  ever  writ  to  my  L'^  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  as  I  believe  I  shou'd  had  he  rec*^  any  Letter  on  y^ 
affair  of  y®  Books.  'Twill  be  very  hard  if  our  Letters  miscarry  now 
since  we  have  now  friends  in  both  Secretary's  Offices,  M'"  Addison's 
Brother  in  one  &  M'"  Tilson  my  L'^'*  former  Secretary  in  y®  other, 
besides  M'"  Steel  the  writer  of  y*^  Gazett,  by  whom  M'"  Addison  has 
promis'd  this  &  all  my  future  Letters  shall  be  convey'd  to  you  as 
being  y^  quickest  way,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Your  self  &  M'" 
Thwaits  for  his  scheme  of  a  Hood  we  are  now  getting  one  made  by 
it,  M'"  Addison  who  is  very  well  acquainted  w*^  him  &  desires  his 
service  was  not  a  day  before  talking  of  his  contriving  Mechanical 
Head  &  how  much  we  wanted  his  assistance  we  having  spoil'd  one 
Hood  by  our  Contrivance  before  the  Pattern  came.  I  gave  y 
desired  Services  to  D''  Jablonsky  &  had  a  great  deal  of  Discourse 
about  y*^  Altevoli  &  presented  him  w**^  M''  Sacheverils  Assize  Sermon, 
I  am  shure  'tis  from  some  false  Kepresentation  if  y®  D'"  is  prejudic'd 
against  y™  &  that  he  wou'd  be  of  y^'  Party  did  he  know  y™,  &  as  an 
authentick  assurance  of  it  I  here  send  writ  w*''  his  own  Hand  his 
Letter  to  D'"  Nichols  upon  y^  Eeceipt  of  his  Admirall  Defense  of  y® 
English  Church  w*^^  I  think  I  sj^oke  of  before  &  can  w"'  more  justice 
do  now  as  having  read  it  over.  I  send  you  also  D'"  Nichols  his  Letter 
writ  before  his  Book. 

*  We  are  here  at  present  full  of  nothing  but  y"  Scotch  Expedition 
&  expect  w"'  impatience  the  ace*  Admiral  Bing  who  is  in  pursuit  of 
y®  French  fleet  will  give  of  y"".  God  defend  us  from  Scotch  Covenants 
and  Governm*  either  in  Church  or  State.  This  King's  departure  for 
Carlsbadt  a  famous  Bath  in  y^  Emperors  Dominions  is  fix'd  for  y*' 
25  or  2G'''  of  next  month  if  my  Lord  goes  w"'  him  as  'tis  likely  I'll 
be  shure  to  let  You  know  that  from  that  time  to  his  return  I  may 
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loose  none  of  Your  good  Letters  by  their  being  sent  thither,  what  else 
occurs  here  You  have,  we  see,  constantly  in  y®  Gazettes  from  my 
L*^'*  Letters.  M'"  Toland  lately  pass'd  thro'  this  place  in  his  return 
from  Vienna,  he  thought  to  have  got  some  Medals  here  for  a  Book 
he  pretends  to  write  in  praise  of  this  Court,  but  they  despis'd  so 
mercinary  a  Pen  y*  could  write  in  favour  of  y**  Elect'"  Palatin's  per- 
secuting y®  Protestants,  &  put  him  off  w**"  this  excuse  that  they  were 
willing  to  see  y^  book  first.  He  had  y^  impudence  to  wait  on  y^  Bp. 
&  D"*  Jablonsky  pretending  Orders  from  y®  King  &  first  minister  of 
State  y®  Grand  Chambellan  to  know  w*  progress  had  been  made  in 
y*  business  of  y*^  Union  of  w*=''  he  pretended  to  give  an  ace*  in  his 
book,  whereas  it  after  appear'd  he  had  no  such  Orders,  I  was  glad  to 
see  (but  this  sub  Rosa)  that  his  impudence  had  at  last  tired  my  L^ 
upon  whose  protection  he  rely'd  for  his  presents,  &  he  was  huff d 
hence  w*^  y®  threatning  of  a  Bastinado,  w'^'^  deserv'd  correction  he 
it  seems  actually  did  undergo  at  Brunswick  for  writing  &  talking 
against  that  Government.  The  famous  Singer  M"*  Abel  is  now  here 
&  has  diverted  y*^  King  &  Court  as  well  as  my  L*^  w*  his  admirable 
Voyce,  y*  P.  Eoyal  is  to  hear  him  to  morrow  night  at  supper  w*^  my 
Lord.  The  King  &  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  dined  lately  w*^  his 
Excellence.  M''  Abel  when  here  last  had  by  way  of  Present  y®  K's 
Picture  set  w***  Diamonds  valued  2000  Crowns  besides  several 
weighty  Gold  Medals.  My  Paper  is  almost  full  &  therefore  unless 
I  had  something  better  to  entertain  y"  w*^  'tis  time  to  take  my 
leave.  As  for  y®  Estate  You  are  pleas'd  to  tell  me  is  fallen  into  our 
family,  I  fear  little  or  none  of  it  will  come  to  my  share,  however  my 
Uncle,  from  whom  I  have  rec*^  y®  same  ace*  &  for  whom  I  humbly 
beg  y®  care  of  y®  enclos'd,  will  I  hope  stand  my  friend  as  well  as  his 
own  in  seeing  there  be  no  injustice  done,  w*ever  comes  of  it  I  hope 
while  I  have  such  good  Friends  in  England  &  here  I  shall  not  want, 
&  w*ever  Providence  shall  give  me  that  or  any  other  way  it  shall 
never  make  me  forget  y®  humble  &  gratefull  Sense  I  have  of  y* 
Obligations,  Rev"*^  Sir,  in  particular  nor  y®  Respect  &  Duty  w*^  w"^**  I 
am,'  &c. 

21.   The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin,  May  y<=  5'",  N.S.,  1708. 

'  Reverend  &  Hon*^  Sir — Your  favour  of  y^  7*  of  April  I  received 
the  1^*  instant  &  have  at  present  nothing  to  return  but  D''  Jablonsky 's 
&  my  own  humble  Thanks  for  y^  Ingenious  Sermon  of  M*"  Trapps 
You  were  pleas'd  to  send  us.  The  D''  is  a  great  Lover  of  those 
occasional  Pieces,  he  has  lately  translated  into  High  Dutch  D"" 
Willis's  Sermon  for  y^  encouragm*  of  building  Schools  of  Charity 
with  an  ace*  of  y^  rise  &  Progress  of  y*  Work,  I  believe  I  formerly 
writ  he  had  done  y^  same  by  several  Sermons  preach'd  before  the 
Societies  for  Reformation  of  manners  &  Propagation  of  y*^  Gospel  in 
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foreign  parts  w*^  Accounts  of  y'"  Constitutions,  &c.  He  being  very 
industrious  to  move  this  cold  frozen  Climat  to  y®  same  warmth  in 
EeHgious  Undertakings  from  our  Nations  Example  w'^^  he  professes 
at  all  times  to  admire  &  wishes  he  tells  me  for  nothing  so  much  as 
once  more  before  he  dies  to  see  y*  happy  Island,  especially  if  it  might 
be  on  some  good  &  great  design  y®  uniting  y®  Prussian  with  y® 
English  Church  by  bringing  over  Bishops  Orders  to  establish  them 
here,  but  in  y*  to  all  appearance  his  pious  wishes  will  be  fruitless, 
since  y^  Calvinist  ministers  especially  are  too  jealous  of  their  own 
way  to  ever  suffer  such  an  advance  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Apos- 
tolical Episcopal  Power,  w^^  wou'd  be  a  sort  of  acknowledgm*  of  a 
Defect  in  their  own  Ordination,  &  (as  one  of  y™  made  it  an  Objection 
against  y®  reception  of  our  Liturgy  or  any  other  Change)  a  confession 
y*  Calvin  had  been  in  y®  wrong  &  left  y®  Eeformation  incomplete  or 
rather  went  too  far  w'''  it,  as  if  Geneva  were  any  more  infallible  y" 
Eome.  The  King  who  had  once  good  Inclinations  y*  way  at  least 
to  make  Bishops  by  his  own  Power  as  they  have  done  in  Denmark 
&  Sweden  seems  to  be  now  brought  from  it,  &  as  I  am  told  has 
declared  y*  since  he  is  not  likely  to  live  many  years  he'll  make  no 
more  Bp'^  y"  that  One  titular  one  he  already  has,  but  will  leave  all 
y*  Care  to  his  successour  who  one  may  without  Prophecy  assure 
will  never  do  it,  his  mind  being  wholly  given  to  thick  scull'd  Heroes 
&  y*^  war,  and  looking  down  w**^  y®  greatest  Contempt  on  any  thing 
y*  looks  like  learning  &  if  he  takes  after  y^  late  Q.  won't  much 
esteem  y®  advancement  of  Something  else.  The  Kings  going  to 
Carlsbadt  has  been  put  off  to  y^  17**^  Ins*  &  'twas  once  doubted 
whether  he  wou'd  go  at  all,  his  wise  Physitians  after  he  had  been 
at  y^  expence  of  some  thousands  in  Preparations  telling  him  they 
did  not  think  his  Maj'y  had  strength  enough  to  bare  y*^  waters,  how- 
ever 'tis  said  y®  K.  has  a  fancy  he  shall  not  live  unless  he  goes  & 
therefore  continues  fix'd  in  his  Eesolution,  y'^  Guards  are  already 
gone  &  y^  heavy  Baggage  is  to  follow  in  a  few  daj^s.  If  he  continues 
firm  I  believe  My  Lord  may  instead  of  going  with  him  make  a  Trip 
to  England  for  6  weeks  w*^*^  if  he  does  I  have  some  hopes  of  comeing 
with  him  for  Priests  Orders  when  I  shall  not  fail  to  come  to  College 
if  it  be  but  for  a  day  to  pay  my  Eespects  &  thanks  for  y^  many 
undeserv'd  favours  I  have  receiv'd.  The  Prince  &  Princess  Eoyal 
went  Thursday  last  for  Hanover  to  see  y®  Elector  before  his  Cam- 
paign y®  Prince  wou'd  fain  make  y^  Campaign  either  under  him  or  y® 
D.  of  Malborough  &  had  accordingly  provided  a  very  noble  Equipage 
but  y^  King  has  absolutely  deny'd  him,  unless  y^  Elector  or  Duke 
shou'd  intercede  in  his  behalf  w*'*'  'tis  to  be  thought  neither  of  y"' 
will  easily  do  to  take  y^  charge  of  so  rash  a  spark  upon  y".  The 
march  of  y^  Troops  from  Hence  towards  Hamburg  to  quiet  y" 
Desturbances  of  y*  City,  &  other  Publick  passages  here  You  have 
constantly  in  y®  Gazette,    all  y*  I  have  to  add  is  y*  I  was  lately  to  see 
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a  new  Church  consecrated  here  w^'^  was  indeed  perform'd  with  a 
great  deal  of  Ceremony  Order  &  Decency.  His  Maj*^  &  y®  Prince 
&  Princess  E.  &  all  y®  Court  were  Present.  The  Prayer  of  Conse- 
cration was  taken  out  of  Bp  Andrews's  his  form  of  Consecration,  & 
was  read  by  y^  B^  who  was  fetch'd  into  y®  Church  w**"  great  Pomp. 
D*"  Jablonsky  who  carry' d  me  thither  tells  me  he  first  translated 
that  Form  &  brought  in  use  in  y®  consecration  of  another  Church 
lately  finish'd.  This  new  Church  is  one  of  those  that  are  here  call'd 
y®  United  Churches  where  y®  Calvinists  &  Lutherans  come  pro- 
miscuously together  to  Divine  Service  tho'  they  have  their  Different 
Ministers  &  as  yet  distinct  administration  of  y®  Sacram*.  I  wonder 
y®  Francfort  Books  are  not  yet  come  to  Oxford  since  we  are  assured 
M""  Ward  has  been  in  England  this  4  months.  If  You  have  them 
not  before  I'll  be  shure  to  see  after  y"*  when  I  come  to  London  ;  till 
then  Keverend  Sir  I  take  my  Leave  &  am  Ever,'  &c. 

23.   The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  London,  July  28'*'  [1708]. 

'  Eeverend  &  Hon*^  Sir — I  came  to  Town  this  day  being  sum- 
mon'd  up  for  a  very  sudden  departure.  I  found  here  a  Letter  You 
had  favour'd  me  w*'*  July  y®  1^*. 

'  I  told  You  S''  upon  my  coming  to  London  from  Oxford  of  my 
Misfortune  in  not  meeting  w*^  D""  Smaldridge  &  need  not  tell  You 
of  y^  same  again  this  day,  he  being  at  Oxford  as  Col.  Durel's  Serv* 
tells  me.  I  saw  M''  De  la  fay  to-day  &  put  him  in  mind  of  y* 
Token  I  have  from  you  w*^  w°^  not  having  time  to  night  we  are  to 
drink  Your  Health  to-morrow.  I  have  a  Letter  too  from  M'' 
Denison  w*^  my  Diploma  for  w''^  I  heartily  thank  him,  but  I  hear 
nothing  of  y®  Answer  to  y*^  Francfurt  Letter  if  y®  V.C.  be  in  Town 
I  shall  enquire  him  out  to  morrow  tho'  I  fear  by  y'"  Letter  he  has 
not  found  time.  I  was  just  now  at  Lambeth  where  I  was  daign'd 
at  least  an  Hours  private  Conference  but  can't  tell  w*  to  make  of  it 
my  self  much  less  can  I  give  an  ace*  of  it  to  others.  I  was  enter- 
tain'd  w*  heavy  Complaints  against  y®  Eesolutions.  of  y®  University 
of  Helmstadt  concerning  y®  Q.  of  Spains  changing  her  Eeligion 
w*  says  his  Grace  is  spread  thro'  y*^  whole  nation  by  y*  Post  Boy  & 
w*  will  y*^  Nation  say  of  us  if  we  propose  Union  w*^  such  Persons  as 
these,  &  therefore  untill  it  prove  a  falshood  or  y^  rest  of  y^  Lutherans 
disclaim  it,  it  must  for  ever  be  an  Obstacle  to  our  meddling  w*^  any 
thing  of  Eeligion  in  Germany.  I  ask'd  how  y*  cou'd  concern  y^ 
K.  of  Prussia's  subjects.  0  yes  it  did  concern  y®  whole  Body  of 
Lutherans  w"*  whom  there  must  be  no  treating  till  they  have  re- 
nounc'd  such  Anti-protestantism.  I  told  him  I  wou'd  engage  y* 
y^  Lutherans  in  Prussia  shou'd  do  so.  No  y*  was  too  heady  &  was 
to  set  y^  K.  of  Pr.  &  Duke  of  Wolfembuttle  a  quarrelling.  In  short 
w^  such  stuff  as  this  did  he  put  me  off  w*^  mere  complim*^  to  y®  B^ 
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of  Berlin  &  D""  Jablonsky  &  y*  he  shou'd  be  glad  to  hear  from  them 
in  a  private  way  y®  truth  of  this  business  of  Helmstadt,  &  y*  he 
seldom  wrot  because  he  knew  how  Letters  are  carry'd  &  shewn 
about,  w*^  these  Eesolutions  I  left  Him,  but  intend  to  pay  him 
tother  visit  on  Saturday  fortify'd  w***  some  backers  on,  I  mean  if 
we  stay  so  long,  as  I  believe  y*  will  be  y^  latest  &  therefore  If 
you  do  me  y®  Honour  of  a  Letter  I  beg  it  may  be  y®  next  Post.  I 
desire  y*  w*  I  have  told  of  y^  Lambeth  Conference  may  go  no  farther 
for  'twas  all  to  be  mighty  secrecy  &  may  do  me  a  diskindness  in 
his  Grace's  favour  if  known.  .  ,  ,' 
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A  History  of  Greece.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,M.A.,  LL.D.    Parti.   From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Ionian  Eevolt.  8vo.  (London:  Rivingtons.  1888.) 

Db.  Abbott  prefixes  to  his  first  volume  the  following  motto  from  Strabo  : 
'  Ancient  historians  record  much  that  is  untrue  ;  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood,  owing  to  the  writing  of  fables,  hence 
they  frequently  disagree  when  relating  the  same  event.'  We  soon  dis- 
cover the  feeling  which  has  prompted  the  selection  of  this  motto.  The 
author  has  the  profoundest  mistrust  of  our  early  sources  of  information, 
and  is  never  tired  of  reminding  his  readers  on  what  insecure  foundations 
their  ideas  of  ancient  Greek  history  rest,  and  must  continue  to  rest.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  single  page  out  of  the  first  four  hundred  or  more  in 
which  we  are  not  bidden  to  note  the  contradictions,  discrepancies,  unhis- 
torical  conceptions,  uncritical  assertions,  legends  in  the  form  of  history, 
histories  in  the  form  of  legend,  which  beset  the  path  of  the  searcher  after 
truth.  The  result  is  that  our  first,  and  probably  mistaken,  impression  of 
the  book  is  that  it  marks  a  step  backward,  rather  than  forward,  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Modern  German  historians  produce  exactly  the 
opposite  impression.  They  generally  contrive  to  present  a  theory  which 
is,  in  the  main,  new,  and  which  professes  to  reclaim  a  certain  amount  of 
territory  from  the  wilderness  of  prehistoric  time,  and  to  reduce  it  to  cultiva- 
tion and  order.  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  a  theorist  in  history,  and  he  constantly 
reminds  us  quietly  that  even  the  latest  theory  is  not  always  true.  He 
prefers  confessing  a  problem  insoluble  as  yet,  to  risking  a  brilliant  but 
untrustworthy  solution.  And  here  no  doubt  he  is  right,  It  is  better  to 
know  that  we  do  not  know,  than,  ignorant,  to  imagine  that  we  do. 

Accordingly,  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Curtius  on  the  Ionic  migrations, 
which  its  author  maintains  as  strongly  as  ever  in  his  last  edition,  and 
which  Busolt  scarcely  condescends  to  refute  in  a  footnote,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  book.  Even  Busolt's  account  of  the  growth  of  Spartan 
power  in  the  Peloponnesus  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  being  too 
complete  to  be  true.  Eecent  antiquarian  discoveries,  however  brilliant, 
have  settled  little.  The  problem  of  the  Trojan  war  is  not  solved  because 
buried  cities  have  been  found  at  Hissarlik,  and  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycena? 
has  rather  mcreased  than  diminished  our  difficulties  in  estimating  the 
civilisation  of  ancient  Greece. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  disinclination  to  theorise  which  has  induced 
Dr.  Abbott  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  what  may  be  called  the  historical 
development  of  the  Greeks  as  a  whole.     We  should  have  expected  to  find 
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some  discussion  of  the  undoubted  traces  of  ancient  federal  unions,  of  which 
Boeotia  presents  the  most  marked  instance.  We  could  have  wished  to 
find  some  remarks  (besides  the  very  brief  ones  which  occur  in  the 
chapter  on  colonisation)  on  the  decline  of  monarchy  throughout  Greece, 
with  a  glance  at  the  exception,  which  proves  the  rule,  in  the  case  of 
Sparta,  and  the  interesting  case  of  arrested  development  in  Thessaly.  It 
would  have  been  more  historically  correct  to  show,  quite  apart  from  the 
notices  in  each  individual  case,  how  the  inevitable  decursus  from 
monarchy  to  oligarchy,  tyranny,  and  democracy,  presents  a  perfect 
instance  in  the  history  of  Athens,  but  in  other  states  was  either  modified 
or  delayed. 

Considerations  of  space  have  perhaps  something  to  do  with  the  matter, 
but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  author  was  always  happy  in  adducing  the 
evidence  which  tells  best  for  his  view  of  a  particular  subject,  or  in  giving 
the  kind  of  information  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Thus  on  p.  26 
we  have  brought  forward  as  evidence  that  the  Hellenes  '  separated  from 
the  barbarian  nations  which  preceded  them,'  a  quotation  from  Herod,  i.  60, 

inrtKpidr]  Ik  iruXairffHw  rov  /X'p/Sapou  161  foe  to  'KWtii'ikoi'.      But  On  reference 

to  the  original  we  find  that  the  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
derivation  of  Hellenes  from  a  barbarian  stock,  but  dwells  on  the  fact  that 
the  Hellenes  were  distingiiished  from  the  barbarians  by  their  superior 
wisdom  and  staid  common  sense  :  (nreKpldri  in  fact  is  mistranslated,  and 
the  passage  when  quoted  in  full  tells  against,  instead  of  for,  the  author's 
object  in  quoting  it,  Ch.  58,  close  by,  would  have  furnished  the  right 
quotation  for  the  object  in  view. 

Again,  in  the  brief  discussion  on  the  dual  monarchy  at  Sparta  (p.  206), 
it  might  have  been  well  to  mention  the  view  which  regards  the  bisection 
of  the  regal  power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consuls  at  Rome,  as  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  its  continuance  and  of  its  moderation.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ephorate  at  Sparta,  but  we  surely  ought  to 
have  been  told  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  office  at 
other  Dorian  settlements,  e.g.  Cyrene  and  Thera.  So  again,  in  the 
account  of  the  Helots,  we  ought  not  to  have  had  given  us  a  derivation  of 
the  name  which  Miiller  and  Liddell  and  Scott  reject,  and  which  Rawlinson 
pronounces  wrong  '  both  historically  and  etymologically,'  while  the  deriva- 
tion which  seems  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  Helots'  position  is 
not  mentioned  at  all. 

In  the  account  of  the  Olympic  games,  it  would  have  been  well  to  ex- 
plain what  was  meant  by  the  TriirahXav,  if  only  by  quoting  the  celebrated 
distich.  And  surely  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  '  we  do  not  know  how 
many  days  the  festival  lasted,'  in  view  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  v.  ii.,  htOXioi' 
TTifin-rufitpdi  (iidiWdi,  and  the  general  consensus  of  interpreters.  Why  on 
p.  317  is  '  Dorieis'  given  as  the  fourth  town  of  the  Dorian  tetrapolis  in 
Doris,  instead  of  the  accepted  Pindus  of  Strabo  and  Scymnus  ?  By  an 
oversight,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  very  interesting  fact  that  the  priestly 
state  of  Eleusis  maintained  its  independence  of  Athens  until  certainly  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  and  when  conquered  (see  Paus.  i.  38)  retained  by 
treaty  the  privacy  of  its  sacred  rites. 

These  and  other  points  which  admit  of  easy  alteration  do  little  to 
impair  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  whole.     When  completed,  it  will  supply 
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a  want  long  felt,  that  of  a  good  history  of  Greece  of  a  size  intermediate 
between  Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  Curtius  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smaller 
text-books  and  manuals  on  the  other.  A.  H.  Cooke. 


The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Vol.  I.  Introduction.  Vol.  II.  Essays :  Text 
and  Notes,  Books  I.  II.  By  W.  L.  Newman.  (Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press.     1887.) 

The  appearance  of  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Newman  has  devoted  the 
labours  of  many  years  is  an  event  of  capital  importance.  As  an  edition 
of  a  difficult  author  on  an  elaborate  scale  it  deserves  to  rank  high ;  the 
accurate  scholarship  it  displays  should  do  something  to  raise  the  standard 
of  Aristotelian  studies  in  this  country.  In  this  notice,  however,  attention 
can  more  profitably  be  directed  to  the  invaluable  aids  afforded  by  it  to  the 
historical  student. 

To  speak  first  of  the  introduction.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  expound 
Aristotle's  political  teaching,  even  in  a  volume  of  580  pages.  Oncken 
traverses  the  same  ground,  but  shows  less  sobriety  of  judgment ;  the 
chapters  in  Hildenbrand  and  Zeller  were  of  value  when  they  were  written, 
Mr.  Newman's  work,  a  storehouse  of  compact  and  copious  information, 
owes  its  undoubted  superiority  in  part  to  his  writing  at  a  later  date  ; 
though  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  this  first  volume  has  been 
composed  some  time,  and  might  perhaps  with  advantage  have  been  earlier 
given  to  the  world.  Thoroughness  and  fulness  of  detail  are  its  dis- 
tinctive features ;  a  loose  arrangement  and  a  tendency  to  discursiveness 
its  besetting  faults.  Possibly  some  one  who  has  mastered  Mr.  Newman's 
continuous  exposition,  and  who  is  at  home  in  all  its  windings,  might  so 
far  profit  by  it  as  to  state  in  more  summary  fashion  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Aristotle's  political  philosophy ;  yet  it  is  at  least  as  likely 
that  economy  of  words  would  but  increase  the  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
which  here  at  any  rate  is  viewed  on  all  sides  and  presented  in  a  flood  of 
light.  The  rich  diversity  of  the  contents  is  astonishing.  From  matter 
purely  introductory,  on  the  nature,  place,  and  method  of  political  science, 
the  reader  goes  back  now  (p.  15)  to  analyse  the  conceptions  of  necessity, 
nature,  spontaneity,  and  fortune  in  the  approved  peripatetic  fashion ;  now 
(p.  41)  to  determine  the  exact  content  of  that  technical  term,  Konwila 
(association),  'the  genus  of  things  to  which  the  state  belongs;'  again 
(p.  44)  to  investigate  the  time-honoured  'four  causes.'  Exposition 
alternates  throughout  with  comment,  diverging  at  one  point  into  a  specu- 
lation as  to  what  would  have  been  Aristotle's  method  had  he  made  of 
politics  a  purely  descriptive  science,  or  had  he  but  made  a  larger  use  of 
unproved  opinion  and  trusted  less  to  theoretic  science  ;  at  another  (p.  50) 
into  a  comparison  of  the  platonic  method  of  inquiry  with  Aristotle's  teleo- 
logy. The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  city-state  exists  to 
promote  good  life  or  virtuous  action,  is  no  sooner  attained  than  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  criticism  (pp.  68-83).  So  with  the  dogmas  suc- 
cessively enunciated,  which  mark  halting-places  in  a  toilsome  ascent : 
that  the  best  constitution  is  the  organisation  of  the  city-state  to  fulfil  its 
end :  that  this  organisation  is  characterised  by  common  action  and  dif- 
ferentiation :    that  the  state  is  a  distributor  of  advantages,  functions 
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possessions ;  the  constitution  a  course  of  life  marked  out  by  the  state 
and  reflected  in  its  scheme  of  distribution ;  whence  follows  a  classifi- 
cation of  constitutions  from  true  aristocracy  downwards,  based  upon  the 
attribute  or  group  of  attributes  to  which  power  is  awarded.  There  is 
something  of  Aristotle's  own  complexity  and  methodic  precision  in  all 
this  :  one  needs  to  know  the  treatise  very  thoroughly  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  the  contributions  here  made  to  its  elucidation.  There  is 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  paraphrase,  or  expanded  analysis,  of  the 
*  Politics  ; '  which  deserts  the  order  of  the  text,  however,  to  introduce  from 
book  4  (7),  at  an  early  stage,  the  social  structure  of  the  perfect  state  with 
its  sharp  distinction  of  necessary  from  noble  work,  and  of  the  true 
citizens  from  the  agricultural,  mechanic,  and  servile  classes  concerned 
with  necessary  work.  This  change  is  justified  by  the  clearer  insight 
thus  given  into  the  principles  upon  which  Aristotle  in  book  1  proceeds 
to  reform  the  '  science  of  supply '  ^  and  slavery,  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
household  and  the  right  of  property  in  severalty.  The  second  book 
suggests  a  comparison  of  Aristotle's  ideal  household  with  the  average 
Athenian  household,  or  again  with  our  modern  conception :  such  far- 
reaching  paths  of  inquiry  open  to  us  at  every  turn.  After  a  clever 
summary  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  review  of  Plato's  two  ideal  states, 
and  the  constitutions  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and  Carthage,  it  is  pointed  out 
how  the  good  points  in  them  are  imitated  and  the  mistakes  avoided  when 
Aristotle  comes  to  construct  his  own  ideal.  Through  the  rest  of  the 
treatise  the  analysis  proceeds  more  regularly,  but  it  is  broken  into  two 
unequal  parts :  books  3-5  (pp.  208-374)  are  separated  from  the  re- 
maining three  (pp.  489-548)  by  what  is  really  an  essay  '  On  the  History 
of  Political  Inquiry  in  Greece,'  obviously  an  incomplete  essay,  or  else  it 
should  have  included  the  substance  of  the  preceding  374  pages.  It  leads 
up  to  a  contrast  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  emphasising  one  or  two 
favourite  themes  :  that  the  ideal  of  the  '  Republic  '  is  not  a  state  of  equal 
citizens,  but  of  unequals,  of  protectors  and  protected ;  while  that  of  the 
■*  Laws '  is  a  machine  systematically  training  a  large  body  of  citizens  to 
virtue  under  the  appearance,  rather  than  the  reality,  of  mixed  govern- 
ment. Here  of  all  places  in  the  volume  follows  a  life  of  Aristotle,  and 
some  admirable  remarks  (1)  on  his  connexion  with  Macedon,  and  (2)  on 
his  style;  a  bizarre  arrangement  which  may  have  some  hidden  purpose, 
though  what  it  is  we  fail  to  see.  The  reader  will  be  a  little  reminded 
of  that  Aristotelian  editor  who  frankly  owned  that  when  he  had  once  put 
on  paper  his  thoughts  and  his  collections  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
rewrite  and  rearrange.  But  very  happy  remarks  are  scattered  here  and 
there.  '  History  justified  the  leaning  of  Aristotle '  to  the  city-state, 
'  The  future  rested  not  with  the  Macedonian  tQt'o<:,  but  with  Carthage 
and  Eome.'  In  Plato's  intention  '  the  political  philosopher  in  Greece 
was  to  be  all  and  more  than  all  that  the  prophet  had  been  to  another 
people.'  *  The  "  Politics  "  is  at  once  the  portraiture  of  an  ideal  state  and 
a  statesman's  manual.'  Here  we  pause  to  record  the  high  estimate  which 
Mr.  Newman  has  formed  of  the  last  three  books,  with  the  enlarged  view 

•  The  science  of  supply  seems  a  grotesque  term  for  the  study  pursued  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  he  did  not,  any  more  than  Aristotle,  dissociate  , 
irom  the  wealth  of  individuals. 
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of  the  functions  of  political  philosophy  which  they  present.  We  seem,. 
he  says,  to  pass  at  the  commencement  of  book  6  (4)  into  a  wholly  new 
department,  the  technical  as  contrasted  with  the  ethical  side  of  political 
inquiry.  He  emphasises  the  difference  of  tone,  the  vast  constitutional 
and  historical  laiowledge  displayed,  the  abiding  value  of  the  suggestions. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  the  variety  of  constitutions  is  traced  to  varying 
social  conditions  and  not  merely  to  a  difference  of  ethical  creed.  The 
problem  is,  how  to  improve  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the 
actual  state,  in  any  of  its  defective  forms  which  happens  to  suit  given 
social  conditions :  how  to  set  it  up  and  keep  it  going,  for  which  purpose 
its  defects  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  or  softened.  The  volume 
concludes  with  remarks,  for  the  most  part  criticisms,  upon  the  Aristo- 
telian (one  might  almost  say,  the  ancient)  ideal  of  the  state :  the  source 
of  spiritual  life,  aiming,  like  a  religious  society,  at  the  perfection  of  its. 
members ;  possessing  in  the  laws  an  irresistible  moulding  influence,  to. 
which  the  sway  of  a  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Knox,  in  modern  times  is, 
although  the  nearest,  but  a  faint  approximation.  In  his  own  eloquent 
words : — 

'  It  was  the  state  that  had  made  ancient  societies  what  they  were ;  and 
when  they  felt  the  need  of  a  reform  and  asked  themselves  how  it  could 
come  about,  they  sought  it  not  in  a  reformation  of  religion,  or  at  all 
events  not  in  that  alone,  but  in  a  reformation  of  the  state.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  faithful  to  Greek  traditions  when  they  endeavoured  to 
make  the  state  the  main  lever  of  moral  and  spiritual  amendment.  Ai/rof 
()  rpw^ag  avrog  lafferai.  The  state  exists  for  spiritual  ends,  and  must  be 
so  organised  as  to  be  fit  for  the  task  of  promoting  them.  Everything 
tended  to  guide  Aristotle  to  a  conception  of  the  state  as  a  small  and  in- 
timate unity,  dominated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  a  single  idea, 
inspired  and  permeated  by  its  law — a  more  human  Lacedsemon,  a  wiser 
and  more  many-sided  Jerusalem.'     (Pp.  559  sg.) 

In  the  second  volume  the  former  of  two  prefatory  essays  concerns 
the  higher  criticism,  as  it  is  called,  vindicating  for  the  '  Politics '  a  place  in 
some  Alexandrian  library,  probably  that  of  the  Museum  under  Calli- 
machus,  about  250  b.c.  This  is  an  inference  from  Diogenes  Laertius's 
catalogue  of  the  Aristotelian  writings,  which  is  of  eai-lier  date  than  their 
revision  and  rearrangement  by  Andronicus  in  the  first  century  B.C.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  almost  a  total  dearth  of  testimony  to  the  '  Politics '' 
in  the  five  centuries  which  separate  Aristotle  from  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis.  A  large  stock  of  material  is  here  collected  as  evidence  that  it 
found  readers  even  in  those  times ;  and  though  this  falls  short  of  proof  in 
most  cases,  yet  traces  of  some  acquaintance,  direct  or  indirect,  are  often 
rendered  highly  probable.  It  seems  as  certain  that  Philodemus  and 
sundry  of  Plutarch's  authorities  had  studied  the  '  Politics '  as  it  is  that 
Cicero  had  not.  A  more  interesting  fact  is  next  brought  to  light,  that 
the  treatise  marlcs  its  own  division  into  parts,  '  first  discourses  '  [irpwroi 
Xoyoi)  being  quoted  as  distinct  ,from  the  rest.  These  are  assumed  to  be 
the  first  three  books,  after  which  comes  a  natural  break.  Then  should 
follow  the  two  books  on  the  ideal  state,  now  relegated  to  the  end  of  our 
manuscripts  :  lastly,  the  three  remaining  books,  which  show  a  difference 
in  tone  and  aim,  as  was  remarked  above.     Mr.  Newman  agrees  with 
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Birt  in  assuming  that  the  book  '  On  Revohitions,'  the  old  fifth  book,  was 
•originally  written  as  a  separate  treatise,  and  only  inserted  by  an  after- 
thought in  its  present  place.  His  order  of  the  books  then  is  that  to  which 
Zeller  inclines,  ABT  (first  discourses)  118  (on  the  ideal  state)  AEZ  ;  and 
he  can  easily  account  for  the  displacement  of  the  books  on  the  ideal  state. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  order  ;  it  attains  its  end  at  the  cost  of 
the  minimum  of  disturbance.  Unfortunately  it  creates  fresh  confusion  in 
the  notation  of  the  two  books  which  then  come  at  the  end  :  Mr.  Newman's 
7  (5)  =  viii  (v)  of  St.  Hilaire  and  Bekker,  his  8(6)  =  their  vii  (vi).  A 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  confusion  rests  with  the  first  offenders,  St. 
Hilaire  and  Bekker  (in  his  smaller  edition).  They  might  have  arranged 
the  books  as  they  pleased,  but  they  should  have  been  careful  to  attach  to 
them  in  the  new  order  the  old  numerals,  which  would  have  served  like 
proper  names. 

The  treatise  then  is  presented  as  an  incomplete  unity,  its  three  or  four 
component  parts  fitting  together  more  or  less,  but  not  perfectly.  This  is 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Aristotle's  authorship,  the 
■development  of  his  view  as  he  passed  on,  like  a  pioneer,  from  one  subject 
to  another ;  at  the  same  time  the  hypothesis  that  he  never  finished  the 
work  or  gave  it  a  final  revision,  is  not  rejected.  That  Theophrastus  is  the 
author  of  the  whole  or  of  part,  is  pronounced  improbable  on  internal 
grounds,  e.g.  we  should  then  expect  anachronisms.  Mr.  Newman's 
position  is  thus  distinctly  conservative,  though  from  occasional  admissions 
we  gather  that  he  is  not  altogether  at  his  ease.  He  adduces  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  b.  1  c.  11,  on  which  a  friend 
of  his  has  cast  doubts  for  the  first  time,  we  believe.  We  hear  of  '  a 
chaotic  state '  of  certain  chapters  :  of  possibly  '  intrusive  passages.'  It  is 
cautiously  admitted  that  suspected  passages  may  be  spurious ;  meanwhile 
books  1  and  2  are  treated  (except  half-a-dozen  lines  in  b.  2.  c.  12)  as  wholly 
genuine.  It  is  urged  that,  if  Aristotle's  lectures  were  taken  down,  pretty 
close  reports  would  differ  but  little  from  composition  strictly  so  called 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  Lastly,  there  is  a  set  formula  which  recurs 
as  a  sort  of  ofiicial  parliamentary  reply  to  inconvenient  questions,  to  the 
effect  that  '  we  cannot  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  workshop,  or  perhaps 
lue  should  rather  say,  the  peripatetic  school.'     The  italics  are  ours. 

The  main  strength  of  the  commentary  lies  in  the  author  s  unrivalled 
acquaintance  with  ancient  history.  He  has  not  simply  the  leading 
authorities  but  late  and  out-of-the-way  writers,  the  fragments  of  the 
historians  and  the  dramatists,  perfectly  at  command.  After  all  the 
antiquarian  lore  accumulated  from  the  days  of  Schneider  to  those  of 
Susemihl,  no  inconsiderable  store  of  learning  remained  to  be  garnered  in 
this  edition.  It  is  by  way  of  illustration  from  the  range  of  contemporary 
events,  or  the  utterances  of  predecessors,  that  light  is  best  thrown  upon 
a  work  '  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  ; '  which,  as  Mr.  New- 
man admirably  says,  *  concise  and  elliptical,  with  a  rapid  and  eager 
movement,  seems  to  expect  in  the  reader  some  such  quickness  and  delicacy 
of  apprehension  as  grows  up  in  societies  of  an  intimate  nature,  where  a 
pregnant  word  or  two  suffices  to  convey  a  thought.'  For  example  :  the 
censure  of  trade  (b.  1  c.  9)  is  connected  with  the  extreme  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  corn  at  Athens,  330-326  b.c,  '  owing,  as  was  thought,  to  the 
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arts  of  the  corn  mercliant,  or  the  devices  of  huckstering  officials  in  Egypt ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  135  71.).  Hippodamus's  scheme  gains  upon  us,  if  we  assume  it 
to  have  been  suggested  by  his  connexion  as  a  Milesian  with  the  dependent 
allies  of  Athens  :  it  certainly  seems  to  hit  the  weak  point  in  the  dicasteries 
(p.  388).  The  discussion  in  b.  4  (7)  cc.  2,  3,  whether  foreign  conquest 
or  the  arts  of  peace  are  the  higher  aim,  obviously  '  had  a  special  appli- 
cability to  the  circumstances  of  Athens  after  the  social  war,  and  especially 
after  Chaeroneia  '  (p.  311).  The  directions  for  the  establishment  of  a. 
'polity,'  b.  6  (4)  c.  11,  were  possibly  intended  for  Antipater  (p.  470),  who 
was  responsible  for  the  experiment  when  that  form  of  government  was. 
actually  tried  in  Athens,  321-317  b.c.  When  Aristotle  recommends  an 
intricate  tangle  of  streets  in  a  part  of  his  city,  defensible  even  after  the 
walls  have  been  carried,  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  stout  defence  of 
Perinthus  under  these  very  circumstances,  340  b.c.  (p.  336).  He  observes 
that  money-making  is  not  the  end  of  strategy  ;  his  editor  calls  up  generals 
of  the  type  of  Chares  (vol.  ii.  p.  193).  Again,  he  alludes  to  statesmen 
who  were  nothing  but  financiers  :  Eubulus  serves  to  point  the  remark, 
and  we  are  referred  to  the  sketch  of  him  preserved  in  a  fragment  of 
Theopompus  (pp.  208,  193).  So  with  the  references  to  the  fish  preserves 
of  Agrigentum  (p.  201),  the  connexion  between  the  two  states  whereby  a. 
Milesian  citizen  could  rent  oil  mills  in  Chios  (p.  206),  the  women  at 
Platsea,  who,  unlike  the  Spartan  heroines,  were  of  use  in  the  siege  (p.  321)^ 
the  various  systems  of  employing  slaves  on  public  works  (p.  293),  to  the 
wealth  of  Thasos  and  the  fertility  of  Samos,  as  exposing  them  to  attack 
(p.  291),  and  the  Andrian  affair  of  333  B.C.  (p.  333).  It  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  approach  the  study  of  the  '  Politics  '  under  a  master  with  a 
true  historical  sense,  and  the  quickness  to  select  at  every  turn  the  fitting 
illustration. 

Then,  again,  in  regard  to  contemporary  writers,  it  is  proved  that 
Aristotle  had  in  mind,  referred  to  and  tacitly  corrected,  the  writings  of 
Isocrates,  Xenophon,  and  Ephorus,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
always  known  that  he  alludes,  without  mentioning  him,  to  Plato  (pp.  155,. 
212,  223,  228,  348  sqq. ;  cp.  vol.  i.  p.  575  n.).  The  history  of  two  famous 
phrases  is  unearthed  :  it  was  Alcibiades  who  first  spoke  of  the  Spartan  as 
running  away  by  stealth  from  the  law  (vol.  ii.  p.  337),  and  Ephorus  said  of 
the  Thebans,  that  '  safe  while  at  war,  to  have  won  empire  was  their  ruin,' 
before  Aristotle  applied  the  phrase  to  Sparta  (p.  842).  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  Lycophron,  quoted  once  in  the  '  Politics '  by  name,  had  also 
challenged  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  ill-born 
(p.  159) :  that  Dicaearchus  and  Theophrastus,  who  was  probably  a 
vegetarian,  differed  from  their  master's  view  of  the  natural  mode  of  life 
(pp.  128,  170,  176) ;  from  a  casual  expression  in  b.  2  c.  7  that  even  in 
founding  colonies  unequal  lots  of  land  were  often  assigned  (p.  283).  It 
is  a  fine  observation  that  Aristotle's  real  opinion  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus  (p.  313),  or  of  Plato's  '  Eepublic '  (p.  264),  must  be  gathered 
not  from  the  grumbling  criticisms  in  the  second  book,  but  from  remarks 
elsewhere  (1296a  20  sqq.,  1558a  23  sqq.),  and,  in  Plato's  case,  from 
the  '  Politics '  as  a  whole.  The  illustrations  from  the  liistory  of  other 
countries  are  not  so  numerous  :  the  turbulence  of  Crete  is  compared  with 
that  of  Poland  and  Genoa,  and  there  is  a  good  comparison  of  Sparta  and 
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Eome  (vol.  i.  p.  399).  In  the  later  books  we  may  find  more  such  parallels. 
That  our  expectations  are  always  fulfilled  would  be  too  much  to  say.  One 
subsidiary  field  of  inquiry — -that  into  the  origin  of  society — is  almost 
wholly  neglected.  We  do  not  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  constitutional 
monarchy  (p.  282),  or  with  some  of  the  interpretations  given  oi  thccuijoria 
(for  which,  as  is  remarked  p.  342,  'happiness  '  is  a  misleading  rendering). 
Nor  should  we  deprecate  conjectural  emendation,  or  admit  that  Aristotle 
is  '  not  strictly  an  Attic  writer ;  '  what  would  become  of  Ephorus,  Theo- 
pompus,  and  many  other  disciples  of  Isocrates  ?  In  dealing  with  many 
controverted  questions,  Mr.  Newman  manages  to  preserve  his  neutrality. 
But  in  the  account  of  the  form  of  government  called  '  polity '  (pp.  504-511), 
and  the  reasons  why  Aristotle,  like  Thucydides  and  Theramenes  before 
him,  preferred  it  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  he  seems  to  speak  somewhat 
in  his  own  person.  His  estimate  of  Theramenes  is  high  :  he  supposes 
him  (p.  470)  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  enigmatic  reference  6  (4)  c.  11, 
1296a  38  sqq.  as  '  the  only  one  of  those  who  had  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece  who  had  encouraged  the  constitution  which  gives 
predominance  to  the  moderately  wealthy  class.'  There  are  other  indica- 
tions that  he  favours  the  view,  say,  of  Thirlwall  rather  than  that  of  Grote. 
Yet  taken  altogether  the  work  before  us  is  a  worthy  substitute  for  that 
account  of  the  '  Politics  '  which  Grote  might  have  written  if  he  had  not 
employed  his  last  years  upon  the  '  Orgarion.'  R.  D.  Hicks. 

Geschichte  des  Untergangs  des  griechisch-romischen  Heidentums. 
I.  Staat  und  Kirche  im  Kampfe  mit  dem  Heidentum.  Von  Victob 
ScHULTZE,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Greifswald,     (Berlin  :   1887.) 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  disappointing  work.  On  details  it  is  often 
suggestive  ;  but  it  gives  no  good  general  view  of  the  history.  Dr.  Schultze 
has  studied  his  original  writers  laboriously  enough,  and  brought  out  some 
minor  points  well  :  yet  his  results  are  strangely  inaccurate.  Occasional 
slips  may  claim  indulgence  as  misprints,  though  they  are  unreasonably 
numerous  ;  but  when  plain  errors  are  repeated  on  the  simplest  points  (e.g. 
Julian's  relationship  to  Constantine)  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  author 
himself  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  accurate. 

These  may  be  particulars  ;  the  generals  are  defective  too.  Dr.  Schultze 
reads  his  authorities  too  mechanically.  He  notes  the  facts  they  state,  but 
makes  no  serious  effort  to  realise  their  positions  and  make  their  thoughts 
his  own.  He  has  not  even  discovered  that  Christianity  and  heathenism 
cannot  be  opposed  to  each  other  as  homogeneous  quantities  of  fixed  value. 
He  allows  hardly  anything  for  their  action  and  reaction  on  each  other, 
for  the  differences  of  christian  belief  and  still  more  of  christian  practice,  for 
the  changes  of  heathen  thought,  or  for  the  anarchy  of  heathen  worships. 

Let  us  give  an  instance.  The  treatise  de  Incarnatione  Verbi  Dei  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  an  early  work  of  Athanasius,  written  about  the 
year  317.  Dr.  Schultze  ascribes  it  to  a  nameless  writer  late  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  or  say  350-361.  He  allows  its  resemblance  to  the  Orationes 
contra  Arianos,  but  urges  (this  is  the  only  argument  he  gives)  that  its 
confident  description  of  the  fall  of  heathenism  is  not  justified  by  facts  before 
the  middle  of  the  century.   But  this  is  not  the  question.    Hope  is  one  thing, 
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the  reason  for  it  is  another.  Consider  the  reacition  from  the  great  perse- 
cution of  Maxiinin  Daza.  For  ten  long  years  the  christian  has  carried 
his  hfe  in  his  hand,  knowing  that  any  moment  may  fix  him  on  the  cross 
or  send  him  to  fight  with  beasts.  He  has  seen  the  suiferings  of  christian 
men,  the  shame  of  christian  women  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  some  of  his 
own  near  friends  have  been  faithful  unto  death.  Then  comes  the  sudden 
deliverance  —the  edict  of  Milan  and  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.  Is  it  strange 
if  his  enthusiasm  carries  him  a  little  beyond  the  facts  of  that  year  (say)  317  ? 
Is  he  far  wrong  if  he  sees  in  the  defeat  of  Rome  the  subjection  of  the 
world  to  Christ '?  The  bright  hopefulness  of  young  Athanasius  is  just  as 
natural  and  just  as  characteristic  as  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  old  African 
rhetorician.     They  are  different  sides  of  the  same  thing. 

H.  M.  GWATKIN. 


Geschichte  der  deutschen  Urzeit.    Von  Felix  Dahn. 
(Gotha  :  1883  and  1888.) 

In  these  two  volumes,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  in  this  volume  divided 
into  two  parts,  we  have  Professor  Dahn's  contribution  to  Perthes'  series  of 
'  Histories  of  the  European  States.'  The  publishers  frankly  confess  that 
the  '  History  of  Germany'  in  that  series  no  longer  corresponded  to  the 
high  character  of  the  series  as  a  whole,  and  they  have  therefore  deter- 
mined to  have  it  rewritten  in  a  scientific  spirit  by  scholars  fully  con- 
versant with  all  the  results  of  historic  research  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  To  Professor  Dahn  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  describing  the 
external  and  internal  history  of  the  German  people  down  to  the  time  of 
the  great  emperor  Charles  ;  and  no  one  will  question  his  pre-eminent 
fitness  for  the  task.  After  dealing  with  German  kingship  generally,  but 
especially  among  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Gothic  nation,  in  his 
great  woik,  '  Die  Konige  der  Germanen,'  he  has  in  his  '  Urgeschichte  der 
germanischen  und  romanischen  Volker '  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  labour  to  the  history  of  the  Franks,  and  thus  has  well  prepared  him- 
self for  writing  that  first  volume  of  the  history  of  Germany  which  must 
after  all  be  chiefly  a  Frankish  history.  He  himself  thus  indicates  the 
relation  between  the  two  works  '  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Urzeit'  and 
the  '  Urgeschichte'  in  the  following  paragraph  (I.  b.  125)  ; — 

'  For  a  German  history  the  fates  of  the  individual  German  stems,  and 
most  especially  those  of  the  peoples  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are 
far  more  important  than  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Frankish  monarchy 
to  the  Goths,  Langobards,  and  Byzantines.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  till 
the  time  of  the  descendants  of  Arnulf  (Carolingians)  that  we  get  much 
light  upon  them  :  still  it  is  the  internal  development,  economic,  social, 
constitutional,  and  artistic,  which,  whether  unler  the  Merovingians  or  the 
Arnulfings,  is  the  weightiest  matter  for  a  German  history.  Quite  other- 
wise was  it  in  a  history  of  the  German  and  Romance  nations  ;  and 
therefore  in  that  work,  on  the  contrary,  the  political  history  was  set  forth 
in  detail,  the  history  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution  in  bare  outline,  so 
that  the  two  works  may  be  looked  upon  as  complementary  to  one 
another.' 

In  the  first  section  of  the  book  the  social  condition  of  the  Germans  in 
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tbeir  primeval  settlements  east  of  the  Ehine  is  painted  with  as  much 
fulness  as  our  scanty  information  permits..  Dahn  especially  delights  to 
trace  the  clan  [Sippe- Stoat)  broadening  out  into  the  commune  (Gemeinde), 
that  into  the  canton  [Gau-Staat],  and  that  again  into  the  nation.  Out  of 
many  nations  Clovis  and  Charles  founded  the  empire  of  the  Franks  ; 
and  Dahn,  who  fought,  we  believe,  at  Spicheren,  hints  (though  only 
in  a  Vortvort)  that  the  same  crowning  of  the  edifice  was  seen  when  the 
various  peoples  of  Germany,  the  descendants  of  Saxons  and  Alamanni,  of 
Thuringians  and  Bavarians,  united  to  proclaim  William  I  emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

Professor  Dahn's  bias,  as  the  students  of  his  '  Konige  der  Germanen' 
know,  is  strongly  towards  the  juristic  aspect  of  historical  questions.  He 
discusses  with  keen  interest  the  relation  between  the  two  modes  of 
seeking  redress  for  an  injury,  by  wager  of  battle  [Fehdegang)  and  wager 
of  law  (Bechtsgang),  and  clearly  marks  the  steps  by  which  the  latter 
became  first  a  permissible  alternative  and  then  a  necessary  substitute  for 
the  former.  So  too  with  the  essentially  Teutonic  custom  of  wergeld,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  clan  [Sippe)  to  which  the  receiver  or  payer 
of  this  compensation  money  belonged.  And  again,  as  to  the  claim  of 
guardianship  {mundium)  over  females  and  orphans,  he  uses  the  change  in 
this  respect  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  transition  from  the  clan 
rights  to  the  rights  of  the  fully  developed  and  organised  state. 

The  professor  does  not  forget,  nor  let  us  forget,  that  his  business  is 
with  German  history.  He  therefore,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  keeps 
closely  to  the  history  of  Austrasia,  leaving  Neustria,  Aquitaiue,  and 
Burgundy  comparatively  unnoticed,  except,  of  course,  so  far  as  the 
substantial  unity  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  its  in- 
testine wars  and  commotions,  compels  him  to  notice  them.  He  hunts 
for  every  obscure  notice  that  the  chroniclers  and  the  monkish  biographers 
can  furnish  to  us  as  to  the  process  of  conquest  by  which  the  tribes  on 
the  east  of  the  Ehine,  Thuringians,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  became  welded 
into  the  Frankish  empire ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  the  information 
thus  eagerly  sought  after  amounts  to,  though  the  change  to  which  it 
relates  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  European  history. 

He  assigns  a  very  early  date  indeed  for  the  transformation  of  the  old 
birth  nobility  among  the  Franks  into  a  nobility  by  court  service  {Dienst- 
Adel) ;  indeed,  he  scarcely  allows  the  former  to  have  obtained  any  footing  at 
all  in  the  monarchy  as  constituted  by  Chlodovech  (Clovis).  This  is  a  point 
on  which  one  would  have  liked  a  little  more  substantive  proof  from  the 
professor  ;  but  such  proof  is,  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible. 
Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  the  majores  domus  made  themselves  in  the 
seventh  century  virtual  masters  of  the  realm  of  Austrasia,  is  the  best 
proof  we  can  have  that,  by  that  time  at  any  rate,  the  nobihty  by  court 
service  had  attained  to  proportions  quite  unknown  in  the  old  Teutonic 
polity. 

Professor  Dahn  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  decided  partisan  of  Brune- 
childis  against  Fredegonde,  who  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the 
most  hateful  personages  in  Frankish  history.  He  thinks  that  upon  the 
Austrasian  queen,  as  upon  her  brother-in-law,  Guntram  of  Burgundy, 
lay  an  imperative  necessity  of  struggling  for  crown's  and  people's  sake 
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against  the  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  that  time  anarchic,  power  of 
the  Dienst-Adel.  In  pursuit  of  this  one  end,  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  she  undoubtedly  showed  herself  bitter  and  unsparing 
towards  her  foes ;  acting  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  her 
barbarous  age.  But  he  thinks  that  she  did  not  make  secret  and 
treacherous  assassinations  her  common  practice,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Neustrian  Fredegonde,  but  rather  that  her  enemies  were  generally 
removed  by  something  like  judicial  process  ;  in  fact,  though  he  does  not 
use  the  comparison,  we  infer  that  he  would  make  for  Brunechildis  a  some- 
what similar  apologia  to  that  which  Mr.  Froude  has  made  for  Henry  VIII. 

We  have  only  indicated  a  few  of  the  points  suggested  by  a  perusal  of 
Dahn's  '  Deutsche  Geschichte,'  and  will  not  even  touch  on  his  description 
of  the  mighty  Charles  in  all  the  various  aspects  of  his  world-historical 
work. 

We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  the  book,  and  that  is,  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  spreading  among 
German  authors,  it  calls  itself  one  volume,  whereas  it  is  really  two. 
Erster  Band,  erste  Hdlfte,  and  Erster  Band,  zweite  Hdlfte,  are  very 
unwieldy  names,  and  necessitate  a  reference  by  I.  a  and  I.  b  in  addition 
to  the  page.  Surely  a  Band  is  that  which  one  must  bind  up  in  one 
volume  ;  and  no  importunity  of  publishers  should  induce  an  author  who 
knows  that  his  subject  requires  two  such  Bdnde,  to  call  them  one. 

Thos.  Hodgkin. 

Bracton's  Notebook.  A  Collection  of  Cases  decided  in  the  King's  Courts 
during  the  Eeign  of  Henry  III  ;  annotated  by  a  Lawyer  of  that  Time, 
seemingly  by  Henry  of  Bratton.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press.     1887.) 

If  the  history  of  our  ancient  land  laws  should  ever  be  seriously  under- 
taken, there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Maitland's  edition  of  '  Bracton's  Note- 
book '  will  supply  materials  of  the  highest  quality  and  importance.  The 
manuscript,  which  he  has  now  published  with  an  introductory  volume  of 
valuable  '  critical  apparatus,'  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  by 
Mr.  Vinogradoff,  who  called  attention  to  its  contents  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  AthencBum  of  19  July  1884.  He  gave  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  had  been  compiled  for  Bracton's  use,  and  might  be  considered  as 
forming  in  one  sense  the  groundwork  of  the  treatise  '  De  Legibus.'  He 
thought  that,  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  we  should  be  very  much 
helped  in  tracing  the  great  jurist's  way  of  handling  and  selecting  his 
records.  But  he  showed  that  in  any  case  the  manuscript  must  be  of  the 
highest  value,  apart  from  the  question  of  its  being  compiled  under 
Bracton's  direction,  since  it  gives  '  a  careful  and  copious  selection  of 
cases '  for  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  Henry  III,  many  of  the  rolls 
from  which  it  was  copied  having  long  since  been  lost.  Its  publication 
must  therefore  be  a  noteworthy  event  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  being  a  matter  of  considerable  literary  interest.  Mr.  Maitland 
tells  us  that  there  are  two  tasks  which  ought  to  be  undertaken  without 
delay,  and  which  will  be  made  easier  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Notebook.' 
The  first  is  a  new  edition  of  Bracton's  treatise,  the  text  of  which  is  still 
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in  a  very  corrupt  condition.  There  is  certainly  room  enough  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  labour  expended  on  the  edition 
which  lately  appeared  under  the  authority  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
Mr.  Maitland  acknowledges  the  help  which  he  has  derived  from  the  pre- 
faces of  Sir  Travers  Twiss  ;  but  as  to  the  text  he  seems  to  look  forward 
to  its  being  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Vinogradoff  himself,  'who  in  a  few 
weeks  learned  more  about  Bracton's  text  than  any  Englishman  has 
known  since  Selden  died.'  The  other  task  is  of  a  far  more  diflScult  cha- 
racter, no  less  indeed  than  the  writing  of  a  history  of  English  law,  '  at 
least  from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards.'  This  may  perhaps  be 
achieved  by  some  of  the  antiquarian  scholars  of  Germany  or  America  ;  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  anyone  in  this  country  will  have  the  patience 
and  learning  to  attempt  it.  Mr.  Maitland,  while  encouraging  the  student, 
reveals  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  makes  us  wonder  if  '  the  inextri- 
cable tangle  '  of  the  real  actions  can  ever  be  thoroughly  unravelled.  Even 
a  knowledge  of  the  crabbed  lore  of  the  year-books,  which  satisfied  Fitz- 
herbert  and  Coke,  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way,  for  we  are  told  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attack  the  matter  in  the  year-books  without  a  training  in 
earlier  law ;  '  the  material  has  become  too  complex,  and  a  beginning 
must  be  found  when  as  yet  the  writs  of  entry  were  novelties,  and  the 
proprietary  writ  of  right  was  still  sharply  opposed  to  the  possessory 
assizes.'  The  reader  is  warned  that  the  whole  history  of  real  actions 
must  be  '  utterly  unintelligible  '  to  those  who  agree  with  Blackstone's  view. 
The  great  chief  justice  is  dismissed  with  scant  mercy.  '  The  chaos  of 
Coke  is  bad  chaos  as  it  stands  :  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  Littleton 
and  Bracton  one  does  not  like  to  think.'  Most  people  will  be  inclined  to 
give  the  matter  up,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  declared  the  whole  thing 
to  be  '  an  ungodly  jumble,'  or  to  vow  that  they  will  not  '  listen  to  such 
stuff,'  like  those  who  heard  the  widow  Blackacre's  moot  point.  '  You  are 
out,  child.  There  are  Ayle,  Pere,  and  Fitz.  Ayle  is  seised  in  fee  of 
Blackacre,  and  being  so  seised  John  a- Stiles  disseises  the  Ayle  ;  Ayle 
makes  claim,  and  the  disseisor  dies  ;  then  the  Pere  enters,  the  Pere, 
Sirrah  !  the  Pere  ;  and  the  Fitz  enters  upon  the  Pere,  and  the  Ayle  brings 
his  writ  of  disseisin  in  the  post,  and  the  Pere  brings  his  writ  of  disseisin 
in  the  per,'  and  so  on.  Mr.  Maitland's  introduction  will  enable  his  readers 
to  solve  even  such  problems  as  these.  In  the  period  which  is  covered  by 
the '  Notebook,'  between  the  years  1217  and  1240,  the  improvements  effected 
by  Magna  Carta  were  just  coming  into  operation.  Compurgation,  or  trial 
by  witnesses,  and  the  horribly  grotesque  trial  by  battle  were  fast  being 
superseded  by  '  that  new-fangled  royal  institution,  the  jury,'  though  they 
preserved  a  kind  of  hypothetical  existence  till  the  present  century.  The 
county  courts,  however,  were  still  busy,  the  freeholders  of  the  shire  sitting 
as  judges  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sheriff ;  '  the  Avork  is  hazardous, 
for  the  disappointed  are  apt  to  complain  to  the  royal  court,  and  then  four 
knights  must  repeat  the  record  of  the  county  court,  and  if  it  be  contra- 
dicted, then  the  county  will  have  to  fight  for  it  by  the  body  of  the  county 
champion.'  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  an  actual 
battle  seems  to  have  been  generally  evaded,  in  the  cases  with  which  the 
'  Notebook  '  deals,  either  by  the  default  of  one  of  the  parties  or  the  inter- 
vention of  the  royal   authority,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  the 
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judicial  duel  at  Tothill  Fields  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  where,  '  after 
much  formal  solemnity,  and  proclamation  being  made,  the  non-appearance 
of  the  demandants  was  recorded,  and  a  non-suit  prayed,  which  was  made, 
and  the  lands  adjudged  to  the  tenant  with  costs  of  suit,  for  the  queen  had 
so  ordered  that  they  were  not  to  fight.'  Mr.  Maitland  observes  on  the 
appeals  from  the  county  courts,  that  the  four  knights  are  employed  for 
all  manner  of  purposes.  They  must  sit  with  the  recognitors  on  the  grand 
assize,  and  take  part  in  those  quaint  observances  which  were  last  recorded 
in  the  case  of  Tyssen  v.  Clarke  in  Wilson's  reports.  They  must  ride  to 
see  if  a  sick  man  has  duly  appointed  an  attorney,  and  whether  a  person 
excused  from  attendance  is  actually  '  in  bed  without  his  breeches.'  Their 
presence  was  constantly  required  at  Westminster,  where  many  assizes 
continued  to  be  taken  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 
'  The  day  seems,  and  of  course  is,  near  at  hand,  when  knights  of  the  shire 
will  represent  the  shire  in  a  parliament.' 

The  real  action  on  a  writ  of  right,  leading  to  the  judicial  battle  or  the 
grand  assize,  was  being  superseded  by  the  possessory  action.  The  great 
success  of  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  which  (as  Mr.  Maitland  shows) 
was  not  confined  to  the  recovery  of  land,  led  to  the  introduction  of  other 
summary  remedies.  New  writs  of  entry  were  invented  in  extension  of  the 
*  royal  protection  of  possession  ; '  but  they  could  only  be  used  '  when  some 
definite  flaw  of  recent  date  could  be  found  in  the  tenant's  title.'  The 
possessor  might  have  come  to  the  land  under  a  disseisor,  or  be  holding 
over  after  his  term  had  expired,  or  he  might  have  acquired  the  estate 
through  the  wrongful  act  of  a  dowager  or  other  limited  owner.  In  such 
cases  the  king's  court  was  enabled  by  the  new  writs  of  entry  to  act  as  a 
court  of  first  instance  ;  but  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  dis- 
played by  the  feudal  magnates  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  king's 
jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  the  judges  to  alter  the  law  in  this  way  was 
abridged  as  soon  as  the  authority  of  parliament  was  established.  '  Thence- 
forth,' says  Mr.  Maitland,  *  the  common  law  was  dammed,  and  forced  to 
flow  in  unnatural  artificial  channels  :  the  supremacy  of  parliament  may 
have  been  worth  the  price  paid  for  it ;  none  the  less  the  price  was  high.' 

At  the  time  when  this  collection  of  cases  was  compiled  the  courts  of  king's 
bench  and  common  pleas  were  not  yet  completely  differentiated.  There 
were,  however,  practical  differences  between  the  pleas  which  followed  the 
king  and  those  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  were  to  be  tried 
before  the  judges  at  Westminster.  We  may  say  that  there  was  a  court  of 
common  pleas  without  a  distinct  body  of  judges.  Mr.  Maitland  points  out 
that  there  is  more  difficulty  about  saying  that  the  pleas  which  followed 
the  king  were  pleas  in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  '  the  germs  of  what 
came  to  be  three  distinct  jurisdictions  are  hardly  yet  to  be  distinguished, 
namely,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  bench,  that  of  the  king  in  council, 
and  that  of  the  king  in  parliament.'  All  these  cases,  we  are  told,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  same  rolls,  and  even  '  distinctly  legislative  acts  '  are  recorded 
among  them.  The  first  extant  roll  of  pleas  which  followed  the  king  is 
dated  in  1234,  when  a  revolution  had  just  taken  place  by  which  the  justiciary 
Segrave  and  the  foreigners  had  been  expelled  from  power,  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh  and  the  insurgent  barons  had  been  restored  to  favour.  The  pleas  of 
the  courts  held  at  Westminster  had  been  recorded  in  an  earlier  set  of  rolls, 
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from  which  we  may  gather  that '  from  the  very  beginning  of  Henry's  reign 
there  were  justices  sitting  in  the  bench  every  term,  except  when  an  eyre  in 
many  counties  took  them  all  away  from  Westminster.'  It  seems  likely, 
therefore,  that  Mr.'  Maitland's  theory  is  correct,  and  that  the  year  1234 
marks  an  epoch  at  which  '  two  separate  tribunals,  each  with  its  own  record,* 
were  definitely  established. 

The  '  Notebook '  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  cases  transcribed  from 
these  judicial  rolls.  The  records  themselves  being  extant  for  about  half 
the  period  covered  by  the  transcripts,  it  was  easy  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  compiler  extracted  all  the  important  passages  of  the  cases  which 
he  intended  to  use.  The  extant  rolls  themselves  are  found  to  have  been 
scored  in  the  margin  so  as  to  indicate  the  cases  to  be  copied,  and  some  of 
the  peculiarities  in  the  scoring  and  in  corresponding  passages  of  the  '  Note- 
book '  are  so  marked  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  original  docu- 
ments were  pencilled  and  noted  by  the  person  for  whom  the  book  was 
compiled.  That  he  was  a  person  of  high  authority  seems  likely  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  lines  and  marginal  notes  on  the  national 
records.  It  is  suggested  that  he  may  have  been  Bracton  himself,  who  is 
known  to  have  had  some  of  the  plea-rolls  in  his  possession,  an  order 
having  been  made  in  1258  that  '  Henry  de  Bratton  '  should  bring  into  the 
treasury  the  rolls  of  Martin  Pateshull  and  William  de  Kaleigh,  of  which 
he  made  such  abundant  use  in  his  treatise.  The  theory  is  borne  out  by 
a  good  deal  of  corroborative  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Maitland 
points  out,  the  compiler  of  the  '  Notebook '  has  used  the  same  rolls  as  those 
which  are  cited  in  Bracton's  treatise.  The  compiler  and  Bracton  both 
begin  at  the  same  date  to  collect  cases  from  the  rolls  of  the  bench  ;  '  both 
at  the  same  point  cease  taking  cases  from  the  rolls  of  the  bench  and 
begin  taking  cases  from  the  roll  of  pleas  which  follow  the  king.  Of  rolls 
of  this  latter  kind  both  use  precisely  the  same  six,  the  six  which  just 
cover  the  time  when  William  Raleigh  held  the  Placita  coram  Eege ;  both, 
working  years  after  Pateshull  was  in  his  grave,  seem  either  to  treat  the 
rolls  of  his  eyres  as  the  best  of  all  eyre  rolls,  or  to  happen  to  have  those 
particular  rolls  ready  to  hand.'  Mr.  Maitland  bases  bis  second  argument 
on  the  selection  of  cases.  As  to  this  the  evidence  is  of  a  slighter  kind. 
Where  Bracton  and  the  compiler  use  the  same  rolls,  about  half  the  cases 
cited  in  the  treatise  are  also  fomid  in  the  *  Notebook.'  Bracton  quotes 
about  five  hundred  cases,  and  the  'Notebook'  contains  transcripts  of  about 
two  thousand,  and  it  is  found  that  of  these  about  one-tenth  in  number  are 
among  Bracton's  five  hundred.  The  third  argument  arises  from  the  close 
connexion  between  passages  in  the  treatise  and  marginal  entries  in  the 
'  Notebook.'  The  date  of  the  collection  is  fixed  by  internal  evidence  between 
the  years  1240  and  1256,  but  the  marginal  notes  may  have  been  a  latex" 
addition.  Some  of  them,  for  all  that  we  know,  may  have  actually  been 
copied  from  Bracton's  treatise  ;  but  there  are  some  examples  in  which  a 
similarity  of  language  and  argument  might  fairly  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  annotator  and  the  writer  of  the  treatise  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  There  are  also  certain  cases,  '  noted  up '  in  the  margin  of  the 
'  Notebook,'  which  seem  to  refer  in  every  instance  to  persons  or  localities 
well  known  to  Bracton.  The  two  persons,  if  they  are  two,  are  '  interested 
in  the  same  counties,  in  the  same  set  of  people,  and  have  personal  as  well 
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as  professional  interests  in  common.'  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious 
than  the  imaginary  tour  through  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  which  Mr. 
Maitland  works  out  the  geography  of  the  ten  cases  which  he  supposes 
the  great  jurist  to  have  jotted  down  in  his  '  Notebook  '  for  comparison  and 
remembrance.  The  last  part  of  his  argument  turns  on  '  the  conjectural 
history  of  a  muddle.'  Bracton  and  the  compiler  of  the  transcript  seem  to 
have  each  made  the  same  blunder  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
at  Merton  and  the  refusal  of  the  barons  to  allow  the  English  law  of 
bastardy  to  be  changed.  Mr.  Maitland  supposes  that  the  mistake  arose 
out  of  a  clerical  error  in  the  '  Notebook,'  which  Bracton  afterwards  followed, 
instead  of  trying  to  remember  what  actually  happened.  This  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  argument.  But,  taking  the  whole  matter  together, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Maitland  has  collected  a  surprising  number 
of  coincidences  in  support  of  the  view  which  he  has  adopted,  and  that  on 
the  evidence  as  it  stands  '  Bracton  is  entitled  to  a  judgment,  a  revocable 
judgment.' 

Whether  this  conclusion  be  accepted  or  not,  Mr.  Maitland  has  little 
doubt  that  the  '  Notebook '  came  long  after  Bracton's  time  into  the  hands 
of  Chief  Justice  Fitzherbert,  who  published  his  grand  abridgment  in  the 
year  1514.  On  this  theory  the  book  becomes  *  mediately  through  Fitz- 
herbert '  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  Lord  Coke's  view  of  the  common 
law.  The  point  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Attention  has  often  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  Fitzherbert  cited  many  eases  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
which  were  earlier  in  date  than  any  extant  year-book,  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  had  access  to  a  manuscript  collection  of  the  kind  now  under 
discussion,  or  whether  he  was  forced  to  the  repulsive  task  of  consulting 
the  plea-rolls  themselves.  Mr.  Maitland  claims  to  have  solved  the 
difficulty  by  showing  that  the  cases  cited  by  the  chief  justice  follow  the 
somewhat  capricious  arrangement  of  the  *  Notebook,'  and  that  some  of  the 
mistakes  of  years  and  terms  to  be  found  in  the  grand  abridgment  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  '  Notebook  '  was  used  as  an  original 
authority,  and  was  used  without  sufficient  care.  There  is,  however,  one 
well-known  passage  about  the  custom  of  Kent,  in  which  Fitzherbert  cites 
a  case  of  the  9th  year  of  King  Henry  relating  to  lands  of  the  priory  of 
Canterbiuy  ;  this  is  evidently  case  703  of  the  '  Notebook,'  relating  to  lands 
in  Suffolk  belonging  to  the  same  monastery  in  which  the  jury  found  that  the 
property  was  not  partible  among  sons  because  it  was  held  by  military  service. 
Fitzherbert  leaves  out  the  reference  to  the  county,  and  notes  that  '  lands 
held  by  knight  service  are  not  partible  by  the  custom  of  Kent ;  '  it  is  clear 
that  he  would  not  have  intended  by  that  phrase  to  cover  the  case  of  every 
district  where  the  lands  were  partible  on  descent,  and  the  inference  seems 
to  be  that  he  was  quoting  from  some  other  collection  of  cases,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  county  was  omitted  from  the  report.  Whether  this  be 
80  or  not,  we  have  in  the  'Notebook'  the  means  of  expanding  and  ex- 
plaining several  very  important  cases  which  are  disposed  of  in  the 
grand  abridgment  with  a  very  tantalising  brevity.  Such  are  dealing  with 
rights  of  common,  on  which  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  statute 
of  Merton,  so  far  as  it  related  to  inclosures,  was  an  enactment  of  a  new 
kind,  or  merely  a  declaration  of  the  existing  law.  When  Coke  quoted  the 
preamble  of  the  statute  he  said,  '  Hereby  it  appears  that  the  lord  could 
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not  approve  by  the  order  of  the  common  law,  because  the  common  issued 
out  of  the  whole  waste  and  of  every  part  thereof,  and  yet  see  Trin.  6  Hen. 
Ill,  26,  where  the  lord  approved  two  acres  and  left  sufficient,  the  tenant 
brought  an  assize,  and  (the  special  matter  being  found)  the  plaintiff 
retraxit  se.'  Coke  cites  the  case  from  the  grand  abridgment,  and  nothing 
more  was  known  of  it  till  the  publication  of  the  '  Notebook,'  where  it  stands 
as  No.  1975.  It  is  found  among  the  pleas  on  the  eyre  or  circuit  of  Martin 
Pateshull  in  Staffordshire,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  5th  year  and 
beginning  of  the  6th  of  Henry  III.  The  commission  is  recorded,  but  the  rolls 
of  the  circuit  have  been  lost.  '  The  assize  comes  to  inquire  if  J.  D.  and  others 
unjustly  disseised  John  of  Brimton  of  his  common  of  pasture  pertaining  to 
his  freehold  in  that  town.  The  jury  say  that  in  fact  the  said  J.  D.  grubbed 
up  part  of  the  wood  where  the  plaintiff  was  wont  to  have  his  common,  viz. 
about  2^  acres  of  moor,  and  caused  them  to  be  inclosed,  but  that  the 
plaintiff  can  have  common  elsewhere  in  the  wood,  as  much  as  belongs  to 
his  holding  ;  and  the  plaintiff  afterwards  came  and  withdrew  his  plea.'  In 
another  place  Lord  Coke  stated  his  opinion  that  at  common  law  the 
lord  might  approve,  leaving  sufficient  for  his  tenants  ;  and  he  refers  to 
the  same  case,  and  to  another  cited  as  of  Trinity  term  in  the  12th  year 
of  the  same  reign,  according  to  the  quotation  in  the  abridgment.  This 
appears  as  No.  1881  of  the  '  Notebook,'  among  the  pleas  tried  on  Pateshull's 
circuit  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of  the  10th  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  of  the  same  reign.  William  de  Percy  was  summoned  to  warrant  to 
the  abbot  of  Fountains  pasture  for  a  certain  number  of  horses  in  the 
forest  of  Langstrede,  The  abbot  produced  various  charters  binding  Percy 
and  his  heirs  to  allow  the  abbey  pasture  for  a  certain  number  of  horses 
*  everywhere  in  Langstrede.'  It  was  admitted  that  an  inclosure  of  about 
ten  acres  had  been  made  without  the  abbot's  consent,  but  Percy  claimed 
the  right  to  make  his  profit  there,  if  he  left  more  than  enough  for  the 
requirements  of  the  monastery.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  no  inclosure 
of  any  kind  could  be  made  without  the  abbot's  permission,  because  the 
grant  was  in  terms  which  expressly  covered  every  part  of  the  forest.  The 
annotator,  who  here  at  least  can  hardly  have  been  Bracton,  has  in  each 
instance  added  a  marginal  note  that  the  case  is  '  against  the  statute  of 
Merton,'  and  in  a  memorandum  on  the  abbot's  case  he  points  out  chat 
no  inclosure,  however  small,  will  be  possible  in  moors  and  forests,  even 
though  the  plaintiff  may  have  sufficient  common  outside  the  place  inclosed. 
The  principal  value  of  the  '  Notebook'  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  preserves 
an  undoubtedly  genuine  account  of  several  important  decisions  of 
which  the  original  records  are  lost.  Mr.  Maitland  also  points  out 
passages  of  a  more  general  historical  interest.  The  record  showing  how 
Hubert  de  Burgh's  outlawry  was  reversed  will  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  not  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  statement  that  he  had  '  held  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  his  hand,'  which  occurs  in  a  case  about  the 
doctrine  of  prerogative  wardship.  '  Four  valuable  entries  concern  the 
partition,  and  therefore  the  destruction,  of  the  palatinate  of  Chester,  the 
most  formidable  outcome  of  Enghsh  feudalism ;'  and  we  have  here  an 
anticipation  of  the  difficulty  which  was  felt  in  making  the  royal  juris- 
diction supreme  over  the  bishopric  of  Durham  and  some  of  the  lordships 
in  the  Marches  of  Wales,     Of  cases  illustrating  archaic  law  we  may 
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notice  one  in  which  the  men  of  Archenfield  claimed  the  right  of  satisfying 
the  relatives  of  a  murdered  man  with  a  weregild  or  money  fine,  the 
usages  of  a  Welsh  principality  having  been  preserved  as  a  local  custom 
under  the  title  of  '  Consuetudo  Wallensium,'  as  appears  by  proceedings 
in  the  following  reign.  Another  curious  case  relates  to  the  privileges 
of  the  king's  husbandmen  at  Milton  by  Sittingbourne,  which  were  decided 
by  reference  to  a  very  ancient  inquisition  recording  some  of  the  rights 
which  the  crown  had  claimed  over  the  whole  county  at  the  date  of 
domesday  book.  With  respect  to  some  of  the  terms  used  in  these  pro- 
ceedings (No.  753),  it  should  be  observed  that  'sheep-gavel'  would 
usually  mean  a  payment  of  sheep  for  rent  in  kind  or  a  money  payment 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  not  a  payment  for  the  privilege  of  turning  out  sheep 
to  feed,  and  that  the  Kentish  '  suling  '  was  a  large  customary  ploughland, 
and  not,  as  is  suggested  in  a  note,  a  diminutive  form  of  selion,  a  ridge 
in  an  arable  field.  Mr.  Maitland  observes  that  '  the  so-called  borough- 
English  custom  is  regarded  as  a  mark,  though  not  a  complete  proof,  of 
villein  tenure.'  This,  however,  is  rather  too  general  a  way  of  stating 
the  real  effect  of  the  cases,  which  was  that  this  customary  mode  of 
descent  might  be  evidence  against  a  person  claiming  to  be  free,  if  his 
tenure  in  this  and  other  respects  resembled  that  of  other  persons  in  the 
district  who  were  admitted  to  be  in  a  servile  position.  In  districts  where 
the  old  English  tenures  had  been  preserved,  there  were  many  instances 
where  the  descent  to  the  youngest  was  an  incident  of  freehold  tenure. 
Primogeniture,  we  are  told,  was  extending  itself  rapidly  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  '  Notebook,'  '  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very 
definite  presumption  against  the  partibility  of  socage  land,  and  much  of 
it  is  still  partible.'  The  real  state  of  the  case  will  appear  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  well-known  passages  from  Glanvill  and  Bracton.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  II,  the  holding  of  a  free  sokeman,  if  it  had  not  been 
anciently  divided,  went  by  the  custom  of  some  places  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  elsewhere  to  the  youngest,  but  was  generally  divided  as  in  gavelkind ; 
but  when  Bracton  wrote,  such  a  tenement,  if  not  shown  to  have  been 
anciently  divided,  went  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  eldest  unless  a  local 
custotn  to  the  contrary  were  proved.  There  were  of  course  many 
districts,  besides  Kent,  where  the  lands  held  in  free  socage  were  partible 
among  the  sons  in  descent.  The  book  contains  many  *  noteworthy  cases' 
on  difficult  points  of  tenure.  The  most  important,  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  is  one  to  which  Bracton  was  fond  of  referring,  viz.  the 
prolonged  litigation,  beginning  under  King  John  and  continuing  far  into 
the  next  reign,  by  which  Martin  de  Bestenovre  established  the  position 
that  a  free  man  might  hold  '  bond  land'  by  such  services  as  were  usually 
rendered  by  villeins.  So  long  as  he  remained  on  the  land,  he  was  bound 
to  perform  the  servile  obligations  which  he  had  undertaken  ;  but  when 
he  wished  to  leave  the  land,  he  was  free  to  depart.  This  litigation  is 
the  key  to  Bracton's  account  of  the  cjlehce  ascriptitii,  who  could  not  be 
removed  as  long  as  they  performed  their  dues,  and  could  not  be 
compelled  to  hold  their  tenements  against  their  will.  There  was 
obviously  a  great  danger,  if  the  decision  had  gone  the  other  way,  that 
the  character  of  the  service  would  have  determined  the  status  of  the 
tenant,   and   that   large   classes   of  free   men,  holding   by  the  ancient 
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English  tenures,  would  have  been  reduced  into  slavery.  Several  impor- 
tant cases  will  be  found  in  the  '  Notebook'  which  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  holdings  of  the  ordinary  "sdlleins,  in  which  there  was 
always  an  uncertain  and  precarious  element,  and  the  free  tenements  held 
by  fixed  services  of  husbandry.  The  case  numbered  758  explains  the 
nature  of  the  riding  service,  which  had  come  down  from  a  time  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  which  the  lawyers  of  Bracton's  time  were  begin- 
ning to  classify  among  tenures  by  serjeanty. 

We  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  many  instructive  decisions 
with  which  this  collection  is  filled.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Maitland  has 
done  good  service  in  making  so  much  of  the  thirteenth-century  practice 
accessible  to  the  students  of  the  law.  The  success  of  his  endeavours 
brings  another  matter  into  prominent  importance.  '  Foreigners,'  as  he 
says,  '  print  their  records ;  we,  it  must  be  supposed,  have  too  many 
records  to  be  worth  printing;  so  there  they  lie,  these  invaluable  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  English  people,  unread,  unknown,  almost  untouched, 
save  by  the  makers  of  pedigrees.'  To  print  the  rolls  of  the  king's  court 
would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  for  private  enterprise.  '  The  nation 
put  its  hand  to  the  work,  and  turned  back  faint-hearted.'  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  demand  that  at  least  the  rolls  of  Pateshull  and  Ealeigh 
should  be  printed  with  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  of  Bracton, 
perhaps  with  the  object  of  elucidating  his  work  by  a  series  of  illustrations 
from  the  sources  on  which  he  depended  ?  '  To  say  nothing  of  the  light 
they  throw  upon  every  detail  of  medieval  life,  they  contain  the  autho- 
rities, and  it  well  may  be  ultimate  authorities,  for  many  a  rule  of  the 
common  law  which  hitherto  has  been  traced  no  further  than  Bracton's 
unverified  assertion.'  If  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken,  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  part  of  the  money  now  expended 
on  the  current  series  of  record  publications  might  be  applied  to  much 
greater  advantage,  and  those  who  care  for  the  history  of  the  law  would 
have  still  more  reason  than  they  have  now  to  be  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
'  Bracton's  Notebook.'  Chaeles  Elton. 


Histoire  de  Charles  VII.     Par  J.  Dufresne  de  Beaucourt.     Tomes  I, 
II,  III,  and  IV.     1882-1888.     (Paris  :  Jardieu.) 

The  Marquis  de  Beaucourt  is  a  catholic  and  a  legitimist,  as  we  have 
heard  perhaps  a  little  too  often.  Michelet  and  M.  Taine,  Carlyle  and 
Mr.  Froude,  have  opinions  not  less  pronounced  than  he.  We  cannot  ask 
the  historian  to  abstract  from  his  vision  of  the  world  the  quality  of  the  eye 
that  sees ;  and  the  most  that  any  man  can  give  us  is  his  own  view  of 
things.  M.  de  Beaucourt  gives  us  a  certain  epoch  of  history  as  it  ap- 
pears to  one  observer.  The  epoch  itself,  tumultuous,  unarranged,  proving 
nothing,  or  proving  a  multitude  of  contradictions,  is  dead  beyond  resusci- 
tation. No  impartiality,  no  freedom  from  prejudice,  can  reanimate  it. 
And  perhaps  the  safest  way  is  not  to  exact  these  difficult  qualities  from 
the  historian.  Let  him,  indeed,  be  no  party  pamphleteer,  no  minister  of 
prejudice,  but  an  honest  student  of  facts,  with  such  and  such  principles, 
convictions,  and  limitations,  yet  setting  before  us  what   he  sees.     The 
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reader  can  correct  liis  excesses  and  deficiencies  by  looking  at  the  same 
scene  another  time  through  a  different  window. 

How  indeed  should  the  historian  be  neutral  ?  The  great  actions  and 
questions  of  the  world  are  not  neutral.  Life  is  not  neutral,  but  vari- 
coloured, multiform,  and  disconcerting ;  and,  like  the  bible,  proves  any 
doctrine.  There  are  certain  things  that  never  can  be  definitely  settled. 
Let  us  take  the  single  question,  whether  the  assassination  of  a  given 
historic  personage  (say,  Charles  I  of  England,  Coligny,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Jean  sans  Peur  of  Burgundy,  or  the  Prince  of  Orange)  was,  given  the 
greatness  of  the  end,  justifiable  and  necessary  ;  unnecessary  and  unjus- 
tifiable ;  necessary  but  unjustifiable  ;  justifiable  but  incapable  of  altering 
the  course  of  fate.  There  will  always  be  passionate  advocates  and  pas- 
sionate denouncers  of  every  theory.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  all  their 
opinions.  Let  us  look  through  as  many  windows  as  possible  on  the  great 
spectacle  of  existence  ;  but  let  us  only  expect  from  each  window  its  own 
unalterable  point  of  view. 

The  point  of  view  of  M.  de  Beaucourt  is,  as  I  have  said,  catholic  and 
legitimist.  It  appears  probable  that  he  began  his  history  with  a  view  of 
proving  how  much  a  king  who  is  no  hero,  but  only  an  ordinary  mediocre 
man  standing  on  the  illumined  heights,  visited  by  the  inspired  spirit  of 
kingship,  can  help  his  country  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Then,  by  a  very 
natural  process,  he  began  to  conceive  his  hero  as  a  hero.  Finally,  having 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  glorifying  Charles  VII,  this  honest 
historian  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  gives  us  instead  an  invaluable  col- 
lection of  facts  and  apergus  concerning  French  politics  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII. 

Although  we  arise  from  the  perusal  of  these  four  thick  volumes  with 
a  juster  estimate  of  Charles  VII,  understanding  that  the  king  who  began 
for  Lewis  XI  the  great  task  of  the  reduction  of  feudalism,  and  who  made 
peace  possible  by  the  suppression  of  the  free  companies,  and  defence  con- 
stant by  the  invention  of  a  regular  army,  was  indeed  a  monarch  of  great 
foresight  and  capacity  upon  occasion — yet  M.  de  Beaucourt  has  done  little 
to  change  our  opinion  of  Charles  VII  as  a  person.  He  still  remains  the 
unready  captain,  the  excellent  administrator,  the  feeble  but  acute  person- 
age overwhelmed  by  misfortune  but  respectable  in  prosperity,  whom 
generations  of  historians  have  exhibited  from  their  different  points  of 
view.  Until  the  Praguerie — that  is  to  say,  until  page  115  of  the  third 
volume — M.  de  Beaucourt  tells  us  nothing  specially  interesting  of 
Charles  VII.  There,  it  is  true,  he  takes  his  revenge,  and  in  the  chapters 
which  concern  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  and  the  institution  of  the  army 
M.  de  Beaucourt  presents  us  with  a  noble  picture  of  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
king. 

But  these  are  two  chapters.  For  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  first  two 
volumes  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  policy  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  the  principal  figure  of  the  last  two  volumes  is  the  future  Lewis  XL 
It  is  difiicult  to  speak  impartially  to-day  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  An 
absurd  convention  has  decided  that  those  who,  in  the  politics  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  side  with  Burgundy  must  be  good  repub- 
licans to- day,  while  those  who  take  the  part  of  Orleans  or  Armagnac  in  those 
old  unhappy  battles  can  scarce  escape  the  suspicion  of  a  modern  intrigue 
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in  favour  of  the  count  of  Paris.  The  judicious  reader  has  perceived  that 
the  Marquis  de  Beaucourt  could  not  approve  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
But  we  do  him  the  justice  to  assert  that  it  is  for  no  such  ridiculous  reason. 
Let  us  examine,  for  an  instant,  the  features  of  the  great  duel  which,  as 
the  feud  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  devastated  France  from  the  death  of 
Charles  V  in  1382  until  the  treaty  of  Arras  in  1434,  and  which,  as  the 
rivalry  of  Francis  I  and  the  emperor  Charles  V,  suffered  so  terrible  a 
renascence  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ill  began  with  the  marriage  of  the  fourth  brother  of  king  Charles  V 
to  the  heiress  of  Flanders  in  1369.  This  alliance  secured  to  Philippe  sans 
Terre,  as  he  had  so  long  been  called,  not  only  the  French  counties  of 
Burgundy,  Nevers,  and  Rethel,  but  the  counties  of  French  Flanders  and 
Artois,  the  provinces  of  Flemish  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Thus  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  in  France  became  out  of  France  a  sovereign.  And 
gradually,  as  was  natural,  his  power  concentred  where  his  authority  was 
greatest.  Dijon,  the  old  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  was  abandoned 
for  Lille  ;  and  Lille,  in  due  course  of  time,  gave  way  to  Brussels.  Round 
the  nucleus  of  the  inheritance  of  Margaret  of  Flanders  a  far-reaching 
sovereignty  slowly  gathered.  Hainault  and  Holland  and  Zealand, 
Limburg,  Namur,  and  Zutphen,  Luxembourg,  and,  on  the  side  of  France, 
Auxerre,  Macon,  Vermandois,  and  the  province  of  Tournaisis.  This 
Fleming,  facing  England  across  the  sea,  was  none  the  less  a  French  prince 
standing  next  to  Picardy  in  the  north,  neighbouring  Savoy  in  the  south, 
commanding  at  once  the  Saone,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt. 

Thus  in  the  north  a  French  noble  was  little  less  than  a  great  power. 
A  similar  development,  starting  equally  from  the  centre,  had  taken  place 
in  the  south.  In  1385  the  second  son  of  Charles  V  possessed  an  income 
of  merely  12,000  livres  a  year.  In  1386  he  became  duke  of  Touraine,  in 
1391  duke  of  Orleans.  The  counties  of  Valois,  Beaumont,  Vertus,  Soissons, 
Blois,  Dreux,  Angouleme,  and  Perigord,  with  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
secured  his  predominance  in  France.  Out  of  France  his  views  were  not  less 
ambitious  than  those  of  Burgundy.  In  1387  his  marriage  with  Valentine 
Visconti  gave  him  the  county  of  Asti  in  Lombardy,  certain  pretensions  to 
the  vast  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  support  of  his  father-in  law,  Giangaleazzo 
Visconti,  the  richest  and  the  strongest  prince  in  Italy.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  dwell  upon  his  vast  schemes  in  Italy — the  wars  that  ended  in 
the  reduction  of  Savona,  the  intrigue  that  half  secured  him  Pisa,  and 
made  Genoa  a  French  province,  or  upon  that  bolder  plan  which  pro- 
jected a  kingdom  for  him,  as  crowned  gonfalonier  of  a  restored  French 
pope — a  kingdom  reaching  from  Ravenna  to  Spoleto,  from  Bologna 
to  Macerata.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  winter  of  1396,  by  an  ill-starred 
breach  of  faith  ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  Burgundy,  Charles  VI  of  France 
accepted  from  the  hands  of  the  people  that  rich  province  of  Genoa  which 
Orleans  had  so  long,  so  patiently,  laboured  to  add  to  the  lands  which  he 
already  possessed  in  Italy.  In  the  next  year  Orleans  was  compelled  to  yield 
Savona  to  his  brother.  In  1402  Giangaleazzo  Visconti  died.  Bereft  of 
his  chief  ally,  deceived  and  checkmated  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
saw  little  to  gain  in  Italy.  A  visit  to  Lombardy  in  the  autumn  of  1402 
assured  him  of  the  futility  of  further  conquests,  and  he  transferred  his 
ambition  from  Italy  to  Germany.     In  the  same  year  (1402)  he  signalised 
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this  new  departure  in  the  most  striking,  the  most  menacing  fashion — he 
purchased  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

This  was  his  revenge  on  Burgundy  for  the  checkmate  at  Genoa.  He 
and  Burgundy  are  henceforth  locked  in  a  death-struggle,  each  fatally 
obstructs  the  other's  path  :  one  of  them  must  perish  !  Up  to  this  moment, 
however  great  the  jealousy  at  home  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  each  had 
a  separate  outlet  for  his  ambition,  free  from  collision  with  his  rival.  And 
we  to-day,  who  have  before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  a  complete  and  wealthy 
France  paralysed  by  the  disastrous  neighbourhood  of  a  united  Italy  and  a 
united  Germany,  can  appreciate  the  gain  which  she  reaped  from  the  in- 
vasions and  possessions  of  Orleans  across  the  Alps,  and  of  Burgundy  in 
the  direction  of  the  German  empire.  The  ambition  of  these  two  princes, 
each  determined  to  become  a  power  in  foreign  countries,  served  the  land 
of  their  birth  in  double  measure,  first  by  increasing  her  area,  and  secondly 
by  impeding  the  growth  of  her  rivals. 

This  season  of  expansion  came  to  an  end  in  1402.  From  the  moment 
that  Orleans  acquired  Luxembourg,  Burgundy  was  compelled  to  plot  his 
ruin.  The  murder  of  Orleans  in  1407,  and  its  sequel  of  civil  uproar,  of 
English  intervention,  of  Agincourt,  of  war  and  ruin,  are  known  to  every 
reader.     France  henceforth  became  the  prey  of  her  own  children. 

At  the  moment  when  M.  de  Beaucourt  begins  his  history  the  duke  of 
Orleans  was  a  lyric  poet  captive  in  England,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
the  indispensable  ally  of  the  English  invader.  The  betrayal  of  France 
by  Burgundy  and  the  secret  alliance  which  bound  Jean  sans  Peur  to 
the  English,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Auxerre  (22  Aug.  1412),  are  much 
illumined  by  the  researches  of  M.  de  Beaucourt.  Burgundy  had  gone  on 
the  simple  plan  of  offering  to  the  public  enemy  the  territories  of  his  civil 
foes.  Armagnac,  Angouleme,  Orleans,  Bourbon,  Vertus,  and  Navarre  were 
pledged  to  England  on  condition  that  Burgundy  should  have  a  commission 
on  the  profits.  England  neglected  to  pay  that  commission  ;  and  we  behold 
the  first  gleam  of  salvation  for  France  in  the  consequent  estrangement 
of  Burgundy  from  his  ally.  Already  the  man  who  had  been  offered  the 
regency  of  France  by  the  English  had  begun  to  wonder  if  he  could  not 
make  even  better  terms  at  home. 

But  it  was  an  Englishman  who  saved  France,  saved  her  unconsciously, 
and  indeed  against  his  will.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers  of  Henry  V,  had  married  Jacqueline,  heiress  of  Hainault,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  take  by  arms  her  dowry  detained  by  Burgundy. 
Li  vain  did  Bedford — aware  that  the  alliance  of  Burgundy  was  not  only 
important  but  indispensable  to  the  English  in  France — entreat  his  brother 
to  await  a  more  auspicious  time.  Gloucester  and  Jacqueline  landed  at 
Calais  with  troops  ostensibly  intended  for  the  French  war  ;  but  they  led 
their  army  into  Hainault,  and  on  5  Dec.  1424  the  states  of  that  province 
acknowledged  their  sovereignty. 

This  move  transferred  the  energies  of  Burgundy  from  France  to  the 
Netherlands.  Still  in  name  the  ally  of  the  English,  he  had  now  his  own 
interests  to  further  at  home,  and  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  attitude 
of  Bedford  he  could  not  but  feel  a  growing  estrangement  from  the  brother 
of  the  invading  Gloucester.  Things  began  to  look  brighter  on  the  horizon 
of  France.      The  darkest  hour  was  just  gone  by — the  dreadful  hour  of 
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the  battle  of  Verneuil  (17  Aug,  1424),  that  second  Agmcourt.  In  the  course 
of  1425  Brittany  returned  to  the  French  allegiance,  and  the  duke  laboured 
hard  to  detach  Burgundy  from  the  English  alliance.  This  appeared  less 
difficult  as  Burgundy  was  still  absorbed  in  ridding  himself  of  Gloucester. 
Savoy  also  interests  himself  in  the  pacification  of  the  king  and  Burgundy. 
The  great  nobles,  in  their  own  way,  began  by  conferences,  by  intrigues,  by 
all  varieties  of  diplomacy,  to  arrange  the  restoration  of  their  country. 

But  one  after  another  the  best  plans  failed ;  for  if  the  nobles  began  to 
descry  a  better  day  the  people  were  void  of  hope.  Long  war,  continued 
defeat,  had  undermined  the  morale  of  France  ;  the  soldiers  marched  to  the 
Held  expecting  to  be  beaten,  and  over  and  over  again  a  handful  of  English 
routed  an  army  of  French.  The  whole  nation  sank  in  the  Slough  of 
•Despond,  weighed  down  by  that  incapacity  for  hope,  for  action,  or  for 
resistance  which  proven  inferiority  engenders  in  proud  hearts.  There  was 
no  noble  in  France  who  could  invent  a  way  to  inspirit  the  downcast  and 
to  elate  the  abased. 

All  they  could  do,  they  did.  Brittany  stuck  at  no  lie  to  secure  the 
adherence  of  Burgundy  ;  Savoy  spared  neither  pains  nor  speeches  in  the 
same  cause  ;  the  king  himself  sent  to  Scotland,  his  old  ally,  suspected 
now  of  a  secret  penchant  towards  England.  For  the  same  mysterious 
growth  of  national  sentiment  which  promised  to  attract  Burgundy  from 
victorious  England  to  defeated  France,  appeared  at  work  across  the 
Channel,  breathing  reconciliation  and  amity  across  the  hostile  border. 
Charles  demanded  a  contingent  of  8,000  men.  After  much  procrastina- 
tion, after  promising  the  hand  of  Louis  the  dauphin  to  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  on  30  Oct.  1428,  by  which  the 
king  of  Scotland  promised  to  send  6,000  men  into  France,  and  the  king 
of  France  promised  in  return  to  pledge  to  the  king  of  Scotland  the  county 
of  Saintonge,  and  upon  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  to  take  back  Sain- 
tonge  and  give  the  duchy  of  Berry  to  the  Scotch.  This  was  a  terrible  rate 
of  interest — the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  must  mean  the  alienation  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  the  price  was  no  less  hard  than  that  bitter  price  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
exacted  from  the  necessity  of  Italy  in  our  own  days.  But  the  army 
was  never  sent,  the  price  was  never  asked  nor  paid.  A  hand,  whiter  and 
slimmer  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  6,000  Scots  troopers, 
drove  back  the  English  to  the  sea;  a  mysterious  captain,  whether  of 
earth  or  heaven,  an  ally  undreamed  of  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  nobles, 
a  voice  breathing  a  hope  of  supernatural  deliverance  into  the  hearts  of 
the  humble  and  the  degraded— Joan  of  Arc,  the  unexpected  angel, 
wrought  in  one  elan  of  faith  and  victory  and  enthusiasm  the  miracle  that 
the  children  of  this  world  with  all  their  wisdom  could  not  compass. 

The  Marquis  de  Beaucourt  tells  us  little  of  Joan  of  Arc  :  a  page  or  two 
records  plainly  and  without  emphasis  her  triumph  and  her  martyrdom. 
But  when  she,  the  symbol  of  France,  had,  like  France  itself,  been  sacrificed 
to  Burgundy,  the  heart  of  the  duke  was  turned  at  last.  In  1434  Savoy 
succeeded  in  his  long  negotiations  ;  and  M.  de  Beaucourt  gives  us  every 
detail  of  the  conference  of  Arras — an  event  little  spoken  of  to-day,  and 
which  can  excite  no  possible  enthusiasm — but  which,  no  less  than  the 
glorious  life  and  death  of  La  Pucelle,  rendered  possible  the  continuance 
of  France. 
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Burgundy  and  the  king  were  now  allies ;  old  hatreds  seem  buried  for 
ever.  Nay,  in  1440  there  are  no  faster  friends  than  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Jean  sans  Peur  and  the  son  of  the  assassinated  Orleans.  Their  mild 
vendetta  consists  in  addressing  ballades  to  each  other  :  Burgundy  calls 
Orleans  Maistre  et  amy,  and  Orleans  replies — 

Adieu  vous  dy  presentement, 
ToutJBourguigeon  suy  vrayement 
De  cueur,  de  corps  et  de  puissance. 

And  well  may  he  say  so,  for  to  Burgundy  he  owes  his  freedom.  On- 
11  Nov.  1440  there  was  an  enthusiastic  interview  between  the  two 
princes  ;  Orleans  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  accepted  the 
liand  of  a  niece  of  Burgundy.  But  looking  back  is  the  clearest  prevision.. 
The  causes  that  made  the  two  houses  hostile  are  not  yet  dead.  In  the 
next  century  the  old  quarrel  will  revive  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  Francis  I 
as  the  representative  of  Orleans,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V  the  transfor- 
mation of  Burgundy. 

But  for  the  moment  France  was  at  peace  ;  and  in  this  time  of  peace 
begin  the  tardy  triumphs,  the  real  accomplishments  of  Charles  VII.  Free 
from  foes  without,  the  monarchy  entered  upon  a  cycle  of  fresh  dangers, 
and  immediately  before  the  release  of  Orleans,  the  great  nobles  of  France, 
headed  by  the  dauphin,  had  risen  in  open  insurrection  against  the  king 
in  defence  of  their  privileges.  And  the  interview  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans 
at  Gravelines  had  served  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  Burgundy, 
Orleans,  Brittany,  Alen9on,  Angouleme,  and  the  heads  of  the  chief  houses 
of  France.  Of  the  long,  calm,  effectual  struggle  of  the  king  against  an 
organised  feudality  M.  de  Beaucourt  gives  us  an  admirable  exposition. 
Charles  VII  is  one  of  those  indeterminate  and  vaguer  shadows  of  history, 
who  in  the  magic-lantern  of  the  past  are  constantly  submerged  in  the 
phantom  who  goes  before  them  or  the  figure  who  follows.  Before  1435 
we  see  Charles  VII  as  a  continuation  of  Charles  VI.  After  that  fatidic 
epoch  he  appears  to  us  as  an  earlier  Lewis  XI— wise,  clear-headed,  among 
a  turbulent  feudality. 

The  suppression  of  the  Praguerie  was  hegunm  1440,  it  was  not  finished 
until  after  the  revolt  of  Constable  Bourbon  in  1524.  The  other  master- 
.  piece  of  Charles  VII  was  a  briefer  labour.  When  the  war  was  over  indeed, 
the  treaties  signed,  and  peace  proclaimed  from  end  to  end  of  France,  the 
unfortunate  populations  still  suffered  the  oppression,  the  pillages,  les 
grans  pilleries  et  maulx  of  the  free  companies.  The  enemy  was  now  French 
— he  had  been  English  or  Burgundian — that  was  all  the  difference  to  the 
peasant  who  endured  him.  And  now  there  was  no  Bertrand,  no  du  Guesclin 
to  lead  the  disbanded  troops  to  fight  in  distant  countries.  But  the  king 
came  to  the  rescue  of  his  subjects.  Already,  in  1439,  he  had  planned  a 
remedy ;  in  1444  he  began  to  administer  it.  Very  secretly  he  had  made 
his  arrangements  with  the  chief  captains  of  the  companies ;  a  nucleus 
was  formed  of  tried  soldiers,  to  be  paid  in  peace  and  war  alike  by  means 
of  a  levy  on  the  '  Land  of  Langue  d'oir  =  15  captains,  1,500  men  at  arms, 
2,500  coutillers  and  3,000  archers.  All  soldiers  not  included  in  the 
regular  troops  were  disbanded  and  dismissed  the  kingdom  within  fifteen 
days  on  pain  of  arrest  as  vagabonds. 
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Not  content  with  the  union  and  pacification  of  his  country,  Charles  VII 
with  equal  success  attempted  the  pacification  of  the  church  ;  and  concur- 
rently with  his  efforts  to  terminate  the  schism  he  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  expansion  of  France  in  Italy.  It  was  the  old  dream  of  his  house. 
He  was  not  acute  enough  to  perceive — as,  very  early,  his  son  Lewis  per- 
ceived— that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  those  projects  might  have  been 
realised.  As  in  the  days  of  Charles  VI  and  his  brother,  so  again  in  these  days 
of  Charles  VII  and  his  cousin,  the  king  and  Orleans  trod  upon  each  other's 
heels  in  Italy,  stumbling  impatiently  after  the  vain  and  ancient  phantoms 
of  Asti,  and  Genoa,  and  Milan.  Anjou  also  had  his  claim  to  Naples. 
While  all  these  elderly  princes  were  chasing  their  butterflies  across  the 
Alps — while  Burgundy  hunted  his  butterfly  also,  his  glittering  vision  of 
the  imperial  crown — there  dwelt  among  them  a  sharp-eyed  disenchanted 
youth,  not  above  joining  in  the  chase  for  the  sake  of  diversion,  yet  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  these  things,  crying  '  Thank  God  ! '  when  he  heard 
the  French  troops  were  driven  out  of  Genoa,  raging  with  impatience  at  the 
mismanagement  of  affairs  at  home,  chafing  at  the  presence  of  La  Belle 
Agn^s  and  the  time  and  valuable  attention  so  mere  a  bauble  could  engross 
— a  youth,  in  fine,  who  should  one  day  be  Lewis  XI  and  who  already 
was  dreaming  of  the  consolidation  of  France. 

To  this  point,  1449,  M,  de  Beaucourt  brings  us  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
fourth  volume.  All  students  of  French  history  must  accept  with  gratitude 
what  he  has  already  done  and  look  with  interest  to  the  sequel.  The  abyss 
that  divides  the  France  of  the  later  Valois  from  the  France  of  Charles  VI 
is  not  to  be  entirely  bridged  over  by  the  efforts  of  any  single  worker, 
but  the  Marquis  de  Beaucourt  has  brought  a  solid  plank,  slowly  grown 
and  sound,  to  the  work.  Thirty  years  of  patient  study  among  the 
chronicles,  the  histories,  the  archives  of  the  time  have  prepared  him 
for  his  task.  A  wide  knowledge,  a  sober  judgment,  a  mastery  of  infinite 
detail,  awake  our  respect.  Monsieur  de  Beaucourt  is  not  always  inter- 
esting. He  has,  indeed,  pages  of  deep  feeling,  of  graphic  vision,  when, 
hand-in-hand  with  some  old  chronicler,  he  speaks  of  the  popular  distress  ; 
for  this  aristocrat,  this  legitimist,  keeps  his  tenderest  accents  for  the  much- 
enduring  people.  But  in  the  details — the  interminable,  vacillating,  in- 
decisive details  of  diplomacy  and  administration — he  loses  that  fine  human 
touch,  he  wanders  in  unending  byways  ;  and  here  and  there  the  patient 
reader  will  certainly  fall  asleep.  But  there  is  a  great  power  in  the  stores 
of  a  vast  knowledge  ;  and  when  he  wakes  our  reader  will  find  that  he  has 
dreamed  of  new  ideas.  Probably  only  those  who  have  never  felt  the 
passion  of  fact  for  fact's  sake,  or  the  pleasure  of  putting  two  and  two 
together,  will  read  without  profit  this  enormous,  laboi'ious,  and  creditable 
history.  A.  Maey  F.  Kobinson  (Mme.  James  Darmestetek.) 

A  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  Vols.  V,  VI.  1583-1702. 
By  J.  E.  Thokold  Eogejrs.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  new  volumes  of  Professor  Eogers'  '  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices' 
are  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  their  predecessors,  and  are  characterised 
by  the  same  general  merits.  As  regards  the  immense  industry  involved  in 
the  collection  of  the  facts,  and  the  great  value  of  the  materials  brought 
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together,  there  cannot  be  two  opmions.  Whilst  so  many  others  have  been 
merely  praising  the  historical  method  with  neat  phrases,  Professor  Rogers 
has  been  applying  it  with  hard  work,  and  both  from  the  historian  and  the 
economist  he  deserves  the  warmest  gratitude.  The  records  of  prices  may 
be  as  useful  in  the  reconstruction  of  older  forms  of  society  as  fossils  are  in 
geological  research.  Variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  taken  with  the 
variations  in  the  prices  of  necessaries,  throw  the  strongest  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  at  various  epochs.  Variations  in  the 
relative  prices  of  various  commodities  are  the  surest  signs  of  improvement 
or  of  stagnation  in  the  arts  of  production.  Variations  in  local  prices  may 
point  to  a  readjustment  of  the  centres  of  population  and  a  modification 
or  transference  of  great  industries.  It  may  indeed  be  safely  maintained 
that  in  the  social  history  of  England,  which  has  still  to  be  written,  the 
interpretation  of  movements  in  prices  must  form  one  of  the  principal 
problems  and  afford  much  of  the  best  evidence  on  questions  hitherto  in 
soluble.  The  history  of  prices  is  of  equal  importance  in  its  bearings  on 
the  theories  of  political  economy.  In  many  cases  it  gives  the  only  reliable 
means  of  testing  the  strength  of  tendencies  and  the  force  of  disturbini,' 
causes.  Professor  Rogers  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  making 
extracts  from  thousands  of  accounts  and  in  compiling  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  closely  printed  figures.  He  has  laboured  to  a  great  extent  in  aii 
altogether  new  field,  and  has  made  a  number  of  important  and  interesting 
discoveries.  Accordingly,  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration  on  the  mag- 
nitude, the  orginality,  and  the  utility  of  his  work  is  not  only  natural  but 
pardonable.  Exaggeration  is  often  simply  justifiable  emphasis,  when 
regard  is  paid  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

But  there  are  faults  in  Professor  Rogers'  work  which  cannot  be  so 
lightly  passed  over,  however  much  the  critic  may  be  impressed  with 
its  value  as  a  whole.  There  are  faults  which  detract  seriously  from  tlm 
value  of  the  author's  own  interpretation  of  his  statistics,  and  unfortunately 
the  great  bulk  of  his  readers  must  be  content  with  this  interpretation  in 
the  present  state  of  economic  history.  In  the  first  place  Professor  Rogers, 
whilst  in  the  greater  part  of  his  matter  of  the  newest  school  of  historians, 
is  often  in  style  and  sentiment  of  the  most  old-fashioned.  He  is  the 
greatest  contrast  possible  to  Bishop  Stubbs.  On  the  slightest  provocation 
Professor  Rogers  rushes  oft'  into  a  moral  condemnation  in  the  strongest 
language  of  individuals  and  of  institutions,  of  kings  and  statesmen  in 
particular  and  governments  in  general.  *  The  army  of  the  cavaliers 
never  bred  such  rufiians  as  Claverhouse  and  Mohun.'  '  If  James  I  never 
had  the  respect  of  his  people,  Charles  I  never  had  their  confidence  even 
for  an  hour ' — are  examples  taken  at  random  of  his  antique  historical 
vituperation.  In  less  than  half  a  page  we  have  a  number  of  '  people  of 
importance'  described  shortly  as  bad  men,  monsters,  ruffians,  brigands. 
To  say  the  least,  this  style  is  singularly  inappropriate  in  a  history  of 
prices.  Even  when  the  language  is  more  moderate  the  judgment,  which 
is  quite  uncalled  for,  is  equally  dogmatic  on  most  disputed  points.  It  is 
probable  that  these  vigorous  outbursts  were  intended  to  relieve  the 
narrative,  but  what  they  do  is  to  weaken  the  confidence.  The  personal 
opinions  of  the  author  on  perfectly  extraneous  matters  are,  however,  of 
minor  importance   compared    with   his   unconcealed    and   unrestrained 
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political  bias.  He  is  the  extreme  advocate  of  the  masses  against  the 
classes.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  ruling  classes  invariably, 
according  to  him,  either  make  unjust  laws  for  the  masses  or,  if  the 
statutes  happen  to  be  just  in  any  particulars,  they  are  administered 
by  unjust  instruments.  Take,  for  example,  his  account  of  the  celebrated 
statute  of  apprentices,  5tli  Elizabeth,  cap.  4.  The  introductory  sentence 
is  enough  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  criticism.  '  At  present  I  shall 
merely  deal  with  the  history  of  wages  in  the  period  before  me,  and 
specially  with  those  forces  tvhich  the  employers  of  labour  tli7-ough  the 
agency  of  parliament  and  the  machinery  of  the  quarter  sessions  put  into 
motion  ivith  a  vieiu  to  effecting  that  victory  over  labour  tvhich  for  more 
than  two  centuries  they  had  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.'  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  give  an  independent  estimate  of  the  origin  and  effects  of 
this  statute,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Professor  Brentano,  who  is  at 
least  as  zealous  in  his  sympathies  with  the  working  classes  as  Professor 
Kogers,  takes  a  diametrically  opposite  view.  '  It  is  evident,'  he  says,^  '  that 
as  long  as  the  regulations  of  the  statute  of  apprentices  were  maintained  the 
position  of  the  workman  was  secure  ; '  and  indeed  the  point  of  his  argument 
on  the  origin  of  trade  unions  is  that  they  only  became  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  working  classes  when  this  statute  and  the  customs 
founded  on  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Again,  the  bold  assertion  of 
Professor  Kogers  that  '  the  guild-lands  were  really  the  benefit  societies  of 
the  middle  ages — that  is,  were  the  principal  means  by  which  the  sick  and 
destitute  were  maintained ' — is  in  curious  contrast  to  Bacon's  description  of 
the  guilds  or  '  fraternities  in  evil,'  and  to  the  commonly  received  view  of  the 
exclusive  and  monopolistic  tendencies  of  these  institutions  in  the  course  of 
their  development  and  decay.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  in  a  few  sentences,  but  the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  to  this,  as  to  most  other  questions  of  social  interest,  there  are 
two  sides. 

It  seems  probable,  from  other  portions  of  the  work  under  review,  that 
the  narrowness  of  judgment  displayed  is  due  as  much  to  the  neglect  of 
previous  labours  as  to  a  bias  in  a  particular  direction.  Professor  Eogers 
is  apt  to  forget  that,  although  his  systematic  tabulation  of  prices  derived 
from  original  documents  is  a  new  and  vast  undertaking,  a  great  amount 
of  work  has  been  devoted  to  many  special  departments  of  economic  and 
social  history.  In  the  chapter  V,  for  example,  on  trade  and  markets,  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Schanz  on  English  mediaeval 
commerce,  although  the  latter  writer  in  his  preface  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  Professor  Eogers ;  and  the  statement  that  '  at  the  time 
(1583)  with  which  these  volumes  begin  English  trade  was  very  limited  ' 
conveys  no  idea — but  a  wrong  one — of  the  development  of  trade.  Similarly, 
ihe  chapters  on  currency  and  on  taxation  and  finance,  though  containing 
some  striking  original  remarks,  do  not  show  a  very  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  This  very  defect,  however,  it 
must  be  granted,  gives  an  independent  value  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  writer  himself,  and  the  author  of  '  The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank 
of  England '  may  well  be  forgiven  for  relying  principally  on  his  own  Avork 
— at  least  in  the  department  of  banking. 

'  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions,  p.  103. 
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It  would  be  unfair  and  ungracious  to  dwell  more  at  length  on  the 
faults  of  one  of  the  most  important,  original,  and  laborious  contributions 
to  English  economic  history  ever  written,  and  which  may  fairly  be  ranked 
with  the  works  of  Madox,  Eden,  Euding  and  Tooke. 

J.  Shield  Nicholson. 


Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  compiled  in  the  year  1636,  tender  the 
authority  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Edited 
by  the  late  John  Griffiths,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  on  the 
History  of  the  Laudian  Code.  By  Charles  Lancelot  Shadwell, 
M.A.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1888.) 

The  contents  of  this  volume  present  us  not  only  with  important  material 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  offer  at  the  same 
time  some  interesting  points  of  comparison  with  the  history  of  the  sister 
university.     It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  both  the  organisation  and  the  studies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  for  a  long  time  regulated  by  codes  which, 
when  revised  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  necessarily  pre- 
sented much  that  then  appeared  obsolete,  irksome,  and  even  absurd.     It 
is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  those  codes  were 
promulgated  that  we  become  aware  that  they  were  the  result  of  long 
experience,  and  were  the  work  of  men  who  understood  at  least  as  well 
as  any  of  their  contemporaries  the  real  needs  of  their  respective  universi- 
ties.    It  might  indeed  be  very  plausibly  maintained  that  if  some  of  their 
provisions  were  detrimental  in  their  operation,  it  was  with  no  less  detri- 
ment to  the  academic  community  that  others  were  allowed  to  become 
inoperative.     The  code  by  which,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  Cambridge 
continued  to  be  governed,  was  that  embodied  in  the  Elizabethan  statutes 
of  1570.      It  was  not  until   sixty-six  years  later  that  Oxford  received 
from  Laud  the  so-called  Caroline  statutes.     Prior  to  these  codes,  the  two 
universities  were  governed  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  Edwardine 
statutes  of  1549,  a  meagre  and  inadequate  code  of  often  little  more  than 
negative  value.     The  Cambridge  statutes  were  narrowed  in  their  scope  by 
the  dread  of  puritanism  ;  their  avowed  design,  as  stated  in  the  preamble, 
being  to  repress  '  the  increasing  audacity  and  excessive  license  of  men  ; ' 
in  other  words,  to  curb  effectually  the  growing  force  of  the  party  which 
followed  the  lead  of  Cartwright.     But  such  as  they  were — and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  were  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  moderate  and 
sagacious  Burghley,  in  his  capacity  as  chancellor,  guided  the  policy  and 
protected  the  interests  of  the  university — they  supplied  the  academic 
community  with  a  fairly  homogeneous  and  comprehensive  code  which  the 
puritan  party  found  it  beyond  their  power  to  upset.     Leicester,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chancellor  of  Oxford,  left  his  university  in  this  respect 
very  much  as  he  found  it,  but  whatever  he  effected  was  in  the  wrong 
direction.     The  college  monopoly  in  the  government  of  the  university  was 
still  further  developed.     The  election  of  the  vice-chancellor  was  made  a 
matter  of  nomination  instead  of  being  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  house 
of  congregation.     On  the  other  hand,  he  revived  the  old  and  disorderly 
method  of  electing  the  proctors — the  ancient  '  tribunes  '  of  the  university 
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— and  the  strife  and  tumult  thus  occasioned  became  a  frequent  matter  of 
complaint. 

It  was  in  June  1636  that  Laud  sent  down  to  Oxford  the  new  statutes 
which  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  were  to  constitute  the  code  of  the 
university.  Mr.  Shadwell's  introduction  enables  us  to  see  how  very  far 
the  new  chancellor's  method  of  procedure  was  from  anything  that  could  be 
termed  arrogant  or  despotic.  The  new  selection  from  the  existing  statutes, 
including  numerous  modifications  and  additions,  was  prepared  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Zouch,  the  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  and  Brian  Twyne,  Laud's 
proUge  and  faithful  follower.  But  the  whole  proposed  code  had  been 
regularly  brought,  statute  by  statute,  before  the  delegates  and  heads  of 
houses,  who  sat  weekly  to  hear  each  new  or  amended  statute  read  aloud, 
and  to  listen  to  what  was  advanced  in  defence  of  innovation  or  amend- 
ment. The  final  revision  was  left  to  Laud  himself ;  but  in  order  that  the 
proposed  code  might  be  subjected  to  a  full  and  deliberate  criticism,  he 
caused  to  be  forwarded  to  each  college  and  hall  a  printed  copy  for  a  whole 
year's  scrutiny  and  probation.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  a  final  tran- 
scription was  prepared,  embodying  the  collective  results  of  the  several 
independent  revisions,  and  was  brought  to  Oxford  by  the  royal  com- 
mission. A  convocation  was  then  held  on  22  June  1636,  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  '  in  which  the  vice-chancellor  received  and  embraced  the  statutes 
in  the  name  of  the  university,  and  all  the  heads  of  houses  and  the 
proctors  made  oath  to  observe  them  and  subscribed  their  names  at  the 
end  of  them.'  The  present  volume  contains  a  facsimile  of  the  sheet  con- 
taining these  subscriptions.  The  additions  that  had  been  made  were 
subsequently  transcribed  into  the  interleaved  copies  which  had  been 
deposited  with  the  colleges  and  the  halls.  But  the  '  Corpus,'  Mr.  Shadwell 
informs  us,  as  finally  revised  was  not  at  the  time  printed,  and  the  original 
manuscript  volume,  still  preserved  in  the  archives,  remained  the  only 
record. 

In  1768,  the  university  published  what  professed  to  be  an  edition 
of  the  Laudian  code  of  1636,  but  in  this  edition  the  post-Laudian 
legislation  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  code  itself.  Manuals 
of  the  statutes  actually  in  force  were  subsequently  issued  from  time  to 
time ;  and  to  these  succeeded  the  series  commenced  in  1858,  entitled 
'  Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,'  given  to  each  matriculating  student. 
These  differ  from  the  earlier  series  in  that  they  contain  the  statutes 
actually  in  force  without  any  curtailment,  and  afford  the  first  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  condition  of  the  '  Corpus  Statutorum '  as  modified  by 
successive  acts  of  legislation.  '  The  result,'  says  Mr.  Shadwell,  '  was  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  very  chaotic  and  disorderly  state.  Some  of  the  original 
titles  had  been  wholly  excised,  and  those  which  remained  were  accordingly 
distinguished  by  a  double  numbering  :  much  of  the  new  matter  which 
had  been  introduced  had  been  placed  in  an  unsuitable  connexion,  with- 
out regard  to  the  principles  of  arrangement  upon  which  the  code  had 
been  originally  framed.  The  confusion  was  brought  to  a  climax  by 
the  legislation,  external  to  the  university,  which  was  effected  by  the 
university  of  Oxford  commissioners  in  1881  and  1882.  These  new 
statutes  were  nat  framed  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  university  code,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  overrode  and  superseded  the  existing  statutes  on  every 
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point.  This  made  it  necessary  to  take  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the 
statute  book  seriously  in  hand,  and  by  a  series  of  university  statutes 
passed  in  the  years  1883  to  1886  the  commissioners'  statutes  were  inter- 
woven in  appropriate  places  into  the  pre-existing  code,  divers  provisions 
of  the  older  law  which  had  been  superseded  or  rendered  nugatory  by  these 
statutes  were  repealed,  a  rearrangement  of  the  whole  subject-matter  of 
the  code  was  effected,  and  a  new  "  Corpus  "  was  formed  with  regularly 
numbered  titles,  in  which  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  were  conveniently 
grouped  under  their  appropriate  headings.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  important  task  seems,  as  Mr.  Shadwell  observes, 
to  be  a  suitable  occasion  for  publishing  the  code  given  by  Laud,  of  which 
as  finally  revised  no  copy  has  ever  yet  been  printed. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  of  our  most  popular  historical 
writers,  following  in  the  track  of  Macaulay's  superficial  criticism,  to 
represent  Laud's  very  remarkable  capacity  for  attention  to  detail  as  the 
outcome  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  mental  vision.  The  late  Professor 
Mozley,  whose  masterly  essay  still  remains  the  most  appreciative  and 
discerning  estimate  of  the  archbishop's  character,  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Laud  possessed  '  a  large  mind.'  An  eye  for  detail  is  certainly 
quite  compatible  with  a  power  of  generalisation  and  comprehensiveness 
of  view ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident  that  Laud  had,  what  scarcely  any  of 
his  contemporaries  had,  a  distinct  theory  of  what  a  university  should  be, 
and  how  that  ideal  should  be  reached.  He  understood  that  discipline  was 
not  only  essential  among  a  large  body  of  students,  but  that  its  enforce- 
ment reacted  beneficially  upon  the  whole  academic  community ;  and  he 
accordingly  required  that  all  students  should  reside  in  college,  where 
they  could  be  under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  their  tutors.  He 
perceived,  again,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  attainment 
could  not  safely  be  left  to  the  variable  and  unconcerted  action  of  the 
colleges ;  and  he  accordingly  sought  to  devise  a  scheme  of  common  in- 
struction by  university  lecturers  to  be  tested  by  public  examinations. 
Public  lectures,  delivered  twice  a  week,  were  given  to  students  in  their  first 
year  on  the  grammatical  writers,  and  a  like  course  on  rhetoric.  Students  in 
their  second  year  were  lectured  on  the  Aristotelian  logic,  the  '  Ethics,'  and 
the  '  Politics,'  and  received  instruction  in  these  subjects  until  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  B.A.  There  were  similar  courses  in  geometry  and  in 
Greek.  After  his  first  degree,  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  of  civil  law  was 
required  to  attend  further  courses  on  geometry,  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  history,  and  Greek ;  while  all  except  students 
of  medicine  or  law  were  also  required  to  attend  lectures  on  Hebrew.  And 
not  only  was  it  obligatory  that  all  students  should  attend  these  several 
courses,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  had  profited  by  them  was  to  be 
tested  by  examinations.  At  these,  again,  '  huddling  '  was  effectually 
provided  against  by  the  requirement  that  not  more  than  six  should  be 
examined  on  the  same  day.  The  regent  masters  of  arts  each  examined 
in  turn,  and  each  day  three  new  examiners  were  appointed.  There  were 
thus  three  examiners  to  every  half-dozen  candidates,  each  examiner  being 
previously  required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  give  a  strictly  faithful 
report  of  his  impression  of  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  each 
examinee. 
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It  is  creditable,  again,  to  Laud's  care  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
average  standard  of  attainment,  that  it  is  especially  enjoined  upon  the 
examiners  to  ascertain  that  each  bachelor  of  arts,  before  he  was  admitted 
to  his  degree,  was  able  to  express  himself  in  Latin  on  all  ordinary  topics, 
congrue  et  provipte,  while  each  master  of  arts  was  expected  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  with  the  more  accurate  and  finished  diction  implied  in  the 
terms  commode  et  apte. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  institution  of  this  system  of  examinations 
seems  to  have  been  to  displace  altogether  those  superficial  and  often 
farcical  encounters  known  as  '  disputations.'  By  Laud's  time  they  had 
almost  ceased  to  answer  any  useful  purpose  as  a  test  of  real  attainments 
and  dialectical  skill,  exhibiting  generally  only  a  succession  of  embarrassed 
disputants,  in  whom  a  consciousness  of  their  own  deficiencies  and  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrousness  of  their  position  added  much  to  the  amusement,  if  not 
to  the  edification,  of  the  audience.  The  disputation  was  now  accordingly 
banished  from  the  public  schools,  although  it  still  went  on  in  the  colleges. 

As  regards  the  changes  introduced  by  Laud  into  the  constitution  of  the 
university,  these  were  few  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant.  The  chief 
was  that  which  had  been  in  operation  since  1629,  whereby  the  proctors  for 
the  year  were  elected  by  a  certain  cycle,  each  college  being  assigned  a 
certain  number  of  turns,  according  to  its  size  and  dignity.  The  measure, 
which  had  originally  been  introduced  by  royal  ordinance,  was  amply 
justified  by  recent  experience,  and  was  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  All  other  elections  were  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  majority  of  votes  in  congregation.  In  matters  of  legislation,  of  course, 
the  vice-chancellor  or  the  proctors  continued  to  be  invested  with  the  right 
of  vetoing  all  questions  brought  forward  for  discussion.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Laud  had  at  his  back  the  preponderating  elements  in  the 
governing  and  acting  body  of  the  university,  and  that  his  code  was  accepted, 
not  as  the  fiat  of  a  despot,  but  as  the  conclusions  of  a  generous  and  powerful 
benefactor,  by  whom  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  whole  community  were 
clearly  apprehended.  Nor  can  we  consider  that  their  confidence  was 
misplaced,  for  his  services  to  Oxford  were  genuine  and  permanent.  He 
founded  and  endowed  the  professorship  of  Arabic,  and  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts.  He  persuaded 
the  king  still  further  to  endow  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the  public 
oratorship.  He  broke  down  the  monopoly  of  the  king's  printers,  and 
obtained  for  the  university  the  right  of  printing  bibles.  In  proof  of  the 
general  success  that  followed  upon  his  efforts  we  may  cite  his  declaration, 
when  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  chancellorship,  that,  as  it  was 
reported  to  him,  '  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  the  university  is  utterly 
decayed,  so  that  strangers  that  come  have  hardly  any  mark  by  which  they 
laiow  it  is  a  university  ;  '  and  we  may  compare  this  statement  with  that 
of  Anthony  Wood,  that  before  the  close  of  1638  the  university  had  recovered 
its  popularity  and  numbered  four  thousand  scholars.  We  may  indeed 
regret  that  the  Laudian  code  continued  so  long  in  force  that  it  became  at 
last  an  incubus  on  the  development  of  Oxford,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  it  was  not  well  adapted  for  the  times 
and  circumstances  amid  which  it  first  appeared ;  and  the  decline  of  the 
university  in  the  eighteenth  century  m.ay  be  attributed  quite  as  much  to 
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the  manner  in  whicli  some  of  these  statutes  were  suffered  to  become  a  dead 
letter  as  to  the  obsoleteness  and  narrowness  of  many  of  their  provisions. 

J.  Bass  Mullingeb. 

Some  Verdicts  of  History  Beviewed.   By  William  Stebbing. 
(London :  John  Murray.     1887.) 

Eeaders  of  Mr.  Stebbing' s  volume  of  essays  will  be  struck  with  the  wide 
knowledge  and  exhaustive  industry  which  he  displays.  His  studies  of 
historical  personages  are  sufficiently  biographical  and  detailed  to  be  of 
use  to  the  general  reader,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  is 
bright  and  epigrammatic  enough  to  command  his  interest.  But  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  the  essays,  we  doubt  if  they  will  be  as  valuable 
as  the  author  intended  they  should  be  to  historical  students.  '  Some 
Verdicts  of  History  Eeviewed  '  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  common  practice  of  exhuming  forgotten  magazine  articles 
and  reprinting  them  in  a  single  volume  without  material  alteration. 
Although  Mr.  Stebbing  claims  to  have  subjected  his  essays  to  '  revision  and 
rearrangement,'  they  are  practically  reprints  of  articles  contributed  by 
him  to  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews  at  very  different  dates.  As  he  ad- 
mits in  his  preface,  the  essays  on  New  England  and  Virginia  were  written 
before  the  war  of  secession,  those  on  St.  John  and  Pulteney  appeared  in 
reviews  long  since  discontinued,  while  only  the  studies  of  Franklin  and 
Cobbett,  and  some  notes  on  Mr.  Lecky's  '  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century '  are  recent  productions.  The  *  revision  '  of  which 
the  author  speaks  is  evidently  of  the  slightest  character,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  articles  up  to  date.  Thus  the  historical 
student  will  lay  down  Mr.  Stebbing's  book  with  a  certain  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, feeling  that  much  of  what  was  fresh  and  suggestive  twenty 
years  ago  is  now  a  trifle  antiquated  and  common-place. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  introduction. 
In  what  the  author  modestly  calls  '  Notes  on  Mr.  Lecky,'  he  puts  in  a  plea 
for  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  Mr.  Stebbing  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  find  the  century  dull ;  if  we  do  so,  it  is  because  we  judge  it  by  a  false 
standard.  It  seems  dull  only  because  it  lacks  the  unity  of  the  age  of  EHza- 
beth  with  its  great  war  of  religion,  or  the  age  of  the  Stuarts  with  its  war 
between  privilege  and  prerogative.  But  if  it  lacks  unity,  there  is  no 
century  that  has  so  many  different  points  of  interest.  The  canvas  is 
crowded,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  life  and  colour.  It  is  this  life  and 
colour  that  Mr.  Stebbing  succeeds  in  bringing  out  with  a  few  vigorous 
touches,  and  his  plea  for  the  century  is  convincing  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
he  fails  to  notice  the  real  unity  given  to  it  by  the  duel  between  England 
and  France  for  the  New  World,  and  thus  he  has  scarcely  made  the  best 
of  his  owia  case.  Evidently  when  he  writes  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  he  has  his  eyes  fixed  on  London — he  sees  only  the  parlia- 
mentary drama,  ministries  rising  and  falling,  and  literary  men  scrambling 
for  the  patronage  of  the  great.  If  his  view  is  clear,  it  might  be  objected 
that  his  field  of  vision  is  limited. 

The  series  of  essays  opens  with  a  study  of  the  career  of  the  first 
earl  of  Shaftesbury.     To  the  essayist  no  subject  can  be  more  profoundly 
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interesting,  for  Shaftesbury's  political  position  is  altogether  unique.  The 
most  impressive  fact  in  his  history  is  the  enormous  range  of  his  political 
experience,  for  he  was  educated  in  one  revolution,  presided  over  another, 
and  was  directly  connected  with  a  third.  A  member  of  parhament  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  moved  among  the  men  who  fought  out  the  question 
of  ship-money,  and  took  arms  against  the  king.  He  outlived  these,  passed 
through  the  stirring  scenes  of  Cromwell's  period,  co-operated  with  Monk 
to  bring  about  the  restoration,  and  even  then  found  himself  still  young — 
one  of  the  group  of  younger  politicians  who  opposed  the  antiquated 
Clarendon.  When  Clarendon  was  dead  Shaftesbury  had  outlived  the  only 
English  statesman  whose  political  experience  was  as  varied  as  his  own, 
for  Lauderdale  was  absorbed  in  the  alfairs  of  Scotland,  and  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries  were  new  men  who  belonged  to  the  generation  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  Thus  it  was  as  the  only  living  Cromwellian  statesman 
that  Shaftesbury  took  part  in  the  opening  scenes  of  that  great  drama  the 
catastrophe  of  which  was  to  come  in  1688.  And  though  he  died  before 
the  drama  closed,  yet  in  a  sense  he  was  connected  with  the  last  act  as 
well  as  the  first.  The  revolution  of  1688  realised  his  schemes,  for  the  Bill 
of  Eights  was  only  another  form  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  Locke,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  who  shared  his  views  on  both  politics  and  religion,  was  the 
philosopher  of  1688,  In  fact  Shaftesbury  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  two 
generations — the  generation  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  the  generation  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  and  1688. 

It  is  because  the  career  of  Shaftesbury  covers  so  much  ground  that  it 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  one  of  those  illuminating  essays  which  are  really 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  The 
biographers  have  not  exhausted  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  two 
volumes  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  the  shorter  biography  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Traill,  and  the  excellent  summary  contributed  by  Mr.  Osmund 
Airy  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  there  is  still  work  for 
the  essayist  to  do.  Shaftesbury's  motives  are  not  yet  understood  ;  his 
strange  inconsistencies  still  puzzle  students  of  history;  the  final  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  yet  been  pronounced.  From  so  skilful  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Stebbing,  with  such  a  subject  before  him,  a  worthy  contribution 
to  the  Shaftesbury  literature  might  fairly  have  been  expected.  Even  if 
he  were  unable  from  the  limited  space  at  his  command  to  pass  the 
whole  of  Shaftesbury's  long  life  in  review,  he  would  at  any  rate  be  able  to 
deal  with  one  or  two  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  subject — the  re- 
lation between  Shaftesbury  and  the  sects,  his  connexion  with  the  city  of 
London,  or  the  nature  of  his  influence  upon  trade.  To  a  student  of  the 
restoration  period  who  has  some  definite  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  know, 
the  nineteen  pages  Mr.  Stebbing  offers  him  will  be  profomidly  disappoint- 
ing, for  none  of  the  real  difiiculties  are  touched  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that 
though  Mr,  Stebbing  publishes  in  1887  he  is  only  republishing  what  he 
wrote  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  was  really  wanted.  He  had  before  him  at  that  time  only  the  ori- 
ginal memoirs  and  papers  published  by  Christie  in  1859,  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  his  essay  is  practically  a  review  of  that  book.  He  merely 
sketches  Shaftesbury's  life  in  the  barest  outline,  and  adorns  it  with  illus- 
trative extracts  from  the  papers  then  only  recently  published.     No  doubt 
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at  the  time  when  the  essay  was  written  it  was  valuable  as  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  magazine-reading  public  to  Shaftesbury's  own  letters  and 
papers,  but  to  us,  who  have  before  us  all  that  has  been  published  since, 
the  production  seems  singularly  tame  and  superfluous. 

Out  of  the  nineteen  pages  of  which  the  essay  consists  thirteen  are 
devoted  to  extracts  from  the  now  familiar  autobiography  and  speeches, 
strung  together  with  the  literary  skill  which  the  writer  always  displays. 
The  remaining  half-dozen  pages  give  us  his  impressions  of  Shaftesbury's 
personal  character.  Portrait-painting  is  Mr.  Stebbing's  forte,  and  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  drawing.  He  sums  up  with  judgment  the 
impressions  Mr.  Christie's  volume  of  papers  had  made  upon  him,  and 
these  accord  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  the  views  of  later  writers  who 
possessed  fuller  knowledge.  Like  those  writers,  he  rejects  the  view  of 
Shaftesbury  which  was  current  before  Mr.  Christie  arose  to  defend  him — 
the  view  of  Macaulay  based  on  party  pamphlets  and  the  political  poems 
of  Dryden — but  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
beguiled  into  accepting  Shaftesbury's  own  estimate  of  himself. 

If  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  as  an  historian,  Mr. 
Stebbing  is  uniformly  successful  as  a  literary  critic,  and  it  is  in  this  capa- 
city that  he  writes  the  biographies  of  Abraham  Cowley  and  Matthew 
Prior  under  the  sub-title  '  Two  Poet-Politicians.'  The  essayist  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  double  character  of  Cowley's  life.  He  exhibits  him  to  us 
first  as  the  literary  politician,  the  predecessor  of  Dryden,  and  afterwards 
as  the  poet-philosopher,  sighing  for  leisure  among  trees  and  flowers, 
where  he  could  live  in  primitive  simplicity  and  devote  himself  to  search- 
ing out  the  secrets  of  nature.  Mr.  Stebbing  evidently  feels  the  second  of 
these  to  be  the  more  attractive  role,  and  he  carries  his  readers  with  him. 

If  Cowley  attracts  Mr.  Stebbing  chiefly  as  a  poet,  he  is  interested 
in  Matthew  Prior  mainly  as  a  politician.  A  poet  at  a  time  when  poets 
were  useful  to  statesmen  and  at  the  same  time  an  industrious  man  of 
business  and  a  judicious  subordinate  when  judicious  subordinates  were 
rare,  Prior  was  bound,  when  once  embarked  in  politics,  to  reach  high 
official  place.  '  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  circumstances  required  not 
so  much  a  master  mind  as  an  obedient  and  industrious  secretary  and 
mouthpiece,  the  popular  name  and  manners  of  a  poet  rather  than  an  in- 
ventive politician.  The  deeper  and  more  subtle  mysteries  of  negotiation 
were  beyond  him,  but  he  was  never  without  chiefs  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  these  fell,  who  would  hardly  have  suffered  him  to  take  the  initiative, 
had  he  felt  the  desire.  William  notoriously  was  his  own  foreign  minister. 
The  mind  alone  which  had  designed  it  could  hold  the  threads  and  clues  of 
a  complicated  network  of  plans  embracing  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht,  again,  was  too  delicate  a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
casual  intuitions  of  some  ingenious  envoy ;  nor  would  the  pride  or  the 
vanity  of  Bolingbroke  have  brooked  intermeddling  with  the  mazes  of  his 
comprehensive  scheme.  The  difference  of  intellectual  capacity  in  Prior's 
character,  rather  than  its  many-sidedness,  explains  not  the  continuity  of 
his  employments  only,  but  also  his  peculiar  fortune  in  being  the  point  of 
contact  for  competing  coteries.  All  projects  of  ambition  and  pleasure 
were  then  much  more  concentrated  than  at  present,  and  drawn  into  a 
smaller  and  more  contracted  space  ;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  and 
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coolness  of  temperament,  which  connected  him  at  different  times  with 
combinations  the  most  dissimilar  or  even  mutually  repulsive.'  This  is 
Mr.  Stebbing's  explanation  of  Prior's  success  as  a  politician. 

When  he  writes  on  poet-politicians  Mr.  Stebbing  is  in  his  element, 
but  when  he  comes  back  to  history  again  and  writes  on  St.  John  he  is  once 
more  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective.  Though  the  characterisation  of  St. 
John  is  energetic  and  lifelike,  and  good  phrases  abound,  the  general  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  too  confused  to  be  of  much  value. 
It  is  all  very  clever  writing,  and  shows  the  wide  scope  of  the  author's  read- 
ing, but  it  lacks  lucidity.  Mr.  Stebbing  does  not  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
for  us.  We  ask  for  instruction,  and  he  gives  us  only  words.  In  fact,  this 
essay  confirms  the  impression  made  by  the  essay  on  Shaftesbury — that  Mr. 
Stebbing  is  a  portrait-painter  by  nature,  and  an  historian  only  by  the  force 
of  circumstances.  His  sketch  of  the  man  is  powerful  enough,  but  when 
he  writes  of  his  times  he  loses  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  detail. 

It  shows  the  singular  inequality  of  Mr.  Stebbing's  work  taat  the  next 
essay — that  on  William  Pulteney — makes  precisely  the  opposite  impression 
on  the  mind.  The  figure  is  as  usual  excellently  drawn.  We  are  led  to 
feel  a  new  interest  in  Walpole's  formidable  foe,  and  perhaps  to  wonder 
that  his  name  should  have  been  forgotten  while  that  of  his  rival  has  lived. 
But  the  essay  contains  more  than  a  portrait.  For  once  Mr.  Stebbing 
looks  at  the  times  of  which  he  writes  with  the  eye  of  an  historian  and 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  general  character  of  Pulteney's 
period.  Speaking  of  Pulteney's  disappointment  of  office  when  George  I 
died  and  the  heir  he  had  so  assiduously  courted  came  to  the  throne,  he 
thus  notices  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  princes  of 
Wales  :  '  Mere  envy  and  jealousy  carried  four  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  succession  into  an  undutiful  and  almost  revolutionary  opposi- 
tion ;  yet  this  very  conduct  bore  the  h-uits  of  profound  sagacity.  It  mtro- 
duced  a  tone  of  apparent  loyalty  into  the  spirit  of  faction  and  reconciled 
a  powerful  minority  in  the  nation  to  government  by  a  party,  through  the 
natural  expectation  that,  "wdth  their  royal  chieftain,  they  must  succeed 
to  that  despotism  in  the  state  that  now  crushed  them.  But  with  the 
prerogatives,  the  heir  regularly  assumed  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the 
throne.' 

Mr.  Stebbing  also  notes  the  personal  intimacy  which  statesmen  could 
maintain  in  the  last  century  while  they  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house 
and  denounced  each  other  in  public  with  a  fury  before  which  the  parlia- 
mentary language  of  the  present  day  seems  timid  and  wanting  in  vigour  of 
expression.  '  It  produces  a  suspicion,'  he  remarks,  '  that  the  popular 
champions  felt  themselves  a  distinct  caste  from  the  people  they  affected  to 
represent.  An  undercurrent  of  social  familiarity  and  recognition  of  common 
responsibility  to  the  bar  of  the  inner  circle  to  which  they  with  their  an- 
tagonists belonged  went  on  flowing  beneath  the  surface  of  outraged 
patriotism.'  If  the  cause  Mr.  Stebbing  here  assigns  for  this  is  the  right 
one,  it  is  a  cause  which  operates  no  longer.  The  violence  of  pohtical 
language  has  moderated,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  vehemence 
of  political  feehng  has  not  increased.  The  politics  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  always  a  dramatic  flavour  about  them ;  they  are  public 
theatricals  performed  by  an  aristocratic  pohtical  class  for  their  own  amuse- 
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ment,  and  therefore  tliey  lack  seriousness.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
the  poHtical  class  is  no  longer  exclusively  aristocratic.  Men  come  to  the 
house  of  commons  to  advocate  measures  which  vitally  affect  themselves. 
Their  seriousness  is  becoming  almost  oppressive,  and  thus  public  opposition 
tends  to  carry  with  it  personal  hatred.  The  amenities  of  political  warfare 
seem  likely  to  disappear ;  jousts  are  now  with  sharp  lances  ;  the  fascinating 
tournament  of  politics  is  on  its  way  to  become  a  veritable  battle  of 
Armageddon. 

The  essay  on  Pulteney  is  the  only  one  in  which  Mr.  Stebbing  appears 
with  success  in  the  character  of  an  historian,  but  his  portraits  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  William  Cobbett  are  more  delightful  than  any.  He  appre- 
ciates Franklin's  consummate,  but  rather  artificial,  coolness — that  '  admir- 
able orderliness  of  organisation,'  that  exquisite  mental  balance — which 
made  him  seem  so  cold  to  those  who  did  not  know  him.  He  also  shows  how 
that  very  characteristic  made  him  a  bad  mediator  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  colonies.  '  An  agent  of  the  colonies  much  less  acute, 
much  less  of  an  impassioned  enthusiast  for  peace,  with  a  far  inferior  title 
to  gain  an  audience  of  ministers  and  orators,  would  have  had  more  chance 
of  success  in  appeasing  the  feud.  .  .  .  Franklin  taught  his  countrymen  to 
despise  the  mother-comitry.  He  seemed  always  to  be  presenting  an  ulti- 
matum. .  .  .  Another  representative  of  the  colonies  would  probably  have 
begun  by  assuming  the  indissolubility  of  the  bond  which  united  Great 
Britain  and  its  American  settlements.  Franklin  showed  himself  to  his 
countrymen  perpetually  in  the  act  of  testing  the  chain,  to  judge  where  were 
the  weak  links  at  which  it  might  be  expected  to  break.  Instead  of  a  mediator 
come  to  negotiate  a  removal  of  colonial  grievances,  he  appeared  in  the 
characterof  a  judge  pronouncing  a  divorce  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain 
for  British  infidelity,  cruelty,  and  general  desertion  of  duties.'  The  essay 
contains  a  capital  account  of  Franklin's  masterly  letters  from  England,  and 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  influence  of  America  upon  France  in  his  person 
during  his  residence  in  Paris.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  do 
justice  to  its  brightness  and  humour.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  series, 
and  the  subject  is  one  that  exactly  suits  the  author's  powers. 

The  same  power  of  characterisation  which  enables  Mr.  Stebbing  to 
appreciate  Franklin's  coolness  leads  him  to  lay  proper  stress  upon  the 
'  amazing  egotism '  of  William  Cobbett,  which  he  finds  to  be  the  key  to 
his  character.  He  brings  him  before  us  as  a  sort  of  later  Lilbume.  His 
influence  was  due  to  the  same  audacity  and  genius  for  pamphleteering 
which  had  made  Lilburne  a  power  in  his  time,  but  it  was  Cobbett's 
misfortune  to  live  twenty  years  too  late.  As  the  dauntless  champion  of 
reform,  while  it  was  still  a  cause  to  be  fought  for,  if  he  had  died  earlier 
he  would  have  died  in  the  odoiir  of  sanctity.  As  it  was,  he  was  sup- 
planted by  the  whigs,  who  adopted  Eeform  as  the  corner-stone  of  their 
creed.  Henceforth  Cobbett  was  only  a  noisy  and  dissentient  camp- 
follower  ;  his  occupation  was  gone.  Mr.  Stebbing  shows  us  that  though 
Cobbett  saw  clearly  on  some  questions,  his  mind  was  not  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  the  victim  of  blinding  prejudices,  and  the  abuses  he 
attacked  were  generally  obvious.  His  claim  to  a  place  in  history  is  not 
on  account  of  his  keenness  in  detecting  them,  but  because  of  the  vigour 
with  which  he  assailed  them.     To  him  Edmund  Burke  is  a  *  sycophant,' 
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and  Eicardo  and  Adam  Smith  a  kind  of  impostor.  The  only  two 
deserving  political  economists  were  himself  and  Tom  Paine. 

Mr.  Stebbing  has  certainly  justified  the  publication  of  his  volume  by 
the  way  in  which  he  has  made  Franklin  and  Cobbett  live.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  book  than  his  review  of  Cobbett's  place  in  literature, 
with  which  the  essay  on  him  closes.  '  The  student  of  politics  must  be  a 
student  of  Cobbett  if  he  would  understand  the  rudiments  out  of  which 
existing  tendencies  have  been  developed.  The  statesman  who  does  not 
Imow  the '  'Eegister"  forfeits  a  master-key  to  the  passions  of  his  countrymen. 
Yet  thousands  of  Englishmen  go  through  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  com- 
plete course  of  English  literature  without  a  suspicion  that  Cobbett  should 
be  read  as  well  as  Burke.  We  cannot  wish  for  Cobbett  a  place  among 
English  classics.  Insolence  and  spite  are  the  spirit  he  breathes.  He 
speaks  in  the  accents  of  an  age  as  much  one  of  civil  war  as  if  the 
weapons  had  not  been  bitter  thoughts,  but  more  innocent  swords  and 
muskets.  .  .  .  Eecollections  of  nature-printed  bits  of  English  scenery, 
taken  with  the  dew  and  the  sunlight  glistening  upon  them,  plead  for  a 
reprieve  from  oblivion  of  one  book  of  Cobbett's,  if  no  other.  English 
literature  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  such  another  miniature  of  southern 
England  as  the  "  Eural  Eides."  It  is  an  ambulatory  history  of  Selborne, 
with  the  parish  of  Selborne  expanded  into  a  dozen  counties.  .  .  .  These 
transcripts  of  scenery  never  grow  obsolete.  But  the  volume  itself  gathers 
dust ;  few  and  far  between  are  its  new  editions.  Cobbett  chose  his  lot, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  dream  of  mending  it.  His  "  Eegister  "  stung  vindic- 
tively a  hundred  political  reputations,  and  his  own  fame  is  dead  of  l)is 
revenge.' 

When  any  one  displays  so  much  vigour  and  force  as  the  writer  of  these 
essays,  it  is  almost  an  ungracious  task  to  notice  the  occasional  carelessness 
of  his  style.  If  he  writes  for  the  historical  student,  Mr.  Stebbing's  essays 
may  miss  their  mark  for  the  reasons  given  above  ;  perhaps  the  general 
r  eader  also  will  sometimes  find  a  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  language  in 
which  he  is  addressed.  The  mind  of  the  essayist  is  so  well  stored  that  he 
finds  it  difiicult  to  write  simply  and  make  his  meaning  clear.  The  alarm- 
ing complexity  of  the  sentences,  the  multitude  of  obscure  allusions,  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  the  metaphors,  produce  in  the  ordinary  mind  a 
confusion  for  which  no  amount  of  brilliant  epigram  can  compensate. 
We  are  inclined  to  use  Mr.  Stebbing's  own  words  from  his  '  Essay  on 
Prior,'  and  ask  for  '  open  daylight  and  plain  sound  English.'  But  if  he  is 
sometimes  obscure,  heavy,  and  tedious,  he  is  often  direct,  epigrammatic, 
and  suggestive.  In  fact,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  essays,  in  . 
matter  and  style  alike,  is  their  remarkable  inequality.       J.  E.  Tanner. 

The  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  during  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne , 
1702-1711,  based  on  original  manuscripts  and  contemporary  records. 
By  Colonel  the  Honourable  Arthur  Parnell,  E.E.  (London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.     1888.) 

This  work  is  the  first  real  attempt  to  give  a  military  history  of  that  side 
of  the  great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  which,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  forces  engaged  in  it  and  the  comparative  obscurity  of  many  of  the 
commanders,  runs  the  risk  of  having  its  real  importance  overlooked.' 

N  2 
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Colonel  Parnell  has  set  about  the  long  and  thankless  task  with  a  dili- 
gence and  thoroughness  worthy  of  the  famous  corps  to  which  he  belongs. 
No  store  of  state  papers  or  manuscripts  has  been  left  unvisited ;  and  surely 
never  was  chief  engineer  better  fitted  out  for  the  attack  on  a  fortress. 
For  Colonel  Parnell  has  forts  to  attack  in  his  book — chief  among  them  the 
popular  reputation  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the  so-called  '  memoirs 
of  Captain  Carleton,'  by  which  that  reputation  is  defended.  Certainly,  if 
Colonel  Parnell  has  not  distorted  or  misunderstood  his  authorities — and  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  has — the  Carleton  bastion  has  been 
most  completely  exploded,  and  hardly  a  fragment  of  the  once  stately  fort 
Peterborough  is  left  to  tell  of  its  former  glory.  That  with  all  this  sapping 
and  mining  Colonel  Parnell's.  style  smacks  of  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  is 
perhaps  inevitable.  Macaulay's  brilliancy  would  probably  have  carried 
with  it  Macaulay's  inaccuracy. 

Colonel  Parnell  complains,  and  with  justice,  of  the  readiness  with 
which  Macaulay  accepted  the  pretensions  of  Peterborough,  and  in  his 
usual  antithetical  method  set  over  against  the  untaught  brilliancy  of  the 
earl  the  supposed  methodical  incapacity  of  Lord  Galway — and  all  this  on 
the  authority  of  a  doubtful  '  memoir,'  which  is  possibly  a  concoction  of 
Jonathan  Swift !  But  surely  the  great  whig's  punishment  was  more  than 
proportionate  to  his  offence.  None  could  devise  a  more  cruelly  ironical 
retribution  for  Macaulay  than  that  he  should  have  been  led  by  a  fabrica- 
tion of  a  detested  tory  humourist  to  celebrate  a  tory  impostor  and  to 
malign  a  Huguenot  general,  a  friend  and  comrade  of  William  III. 

The  present  work  takes  us  methodically  through  the  whole  Spanish 
war;  but  in  some  respects,  indeed,  it  only  fills  in  the  details  of  an  outline 
given  by  former  writers.  This  is  the  case  as  to  the  introductory  periods 
of  the  war,  down  to  the  capture  and  defence  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  chief  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  is  the  account  of  the  great  share  of  Prince  George 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  the  operations. 

With  the  attack  on  Barcelona  begins  the  more  polemical  section  of 
the  work,  concerned  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Peterborough  legend  and 
the  vindication  of  Prince  George  and  the  earl  of  Galway.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Peterborough  and  the  battle  of  Almanza  we  come  again  to 
events  on  which  historians  are  fairly  agreed.  Hence,  though  all  parts  of 
the  book  are  worked  out  with  the  same  care  and  thoroughness,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  critic  must  be  especially  directed  to  the  years  1705-7.  The 
alleged  exploits  of  Peterborough  are  comprised  in  the  first  two  of  these 
years ;  and  the  chief  authority  for  these  exploits,  apart  from  accounts 
avowedly  written  to  vindicate  Peterborough,  is  the  '  Military  Memoirs  of 
Captain  George  Carleton.' 

It  certainly  seems  strange  that  this  book  should  ever  have  been 
seriously  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  history.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
a  Captain  George  Carleton  did  take  part  in  the  Spanish  war ;  but  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  any  proof  that  these  memoirs  were  written  by 
him,  or  that  he  was  a  person  who  had  any  great  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing the  events  of  the  war,  or  could  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth  about  what 
he  saw.  Even  if  nothing  were  known  against  the  credibility  of  these 
memoirs,  no  historian  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  would  now  assert  a  fact  on 
their  unsupported  testimony. 
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But  Colonel  Parnell's  attack  goes  far  beyond  this.  He  proves  from 
family  records,  regimental  archives,  state  papers,  that  the  writer  of  these 
'  memoirs  '  makes  false  statements  about  Carleton's  pedigree,  military 
service,  and  early  exploits  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate  with  the 
same  inexorable  cogency  that  the  history  of  Peterborough's  brief  military 
career  is  also  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  Colonel  Parnell's  theory  is  that  Peter- 
borough's restless  vanity  incited  him  to  attempt  a  covert  vindication  which 
should  be  more  successful  than  his  open  defences  ;  that  for  this  purpose 
he  chose  a  time  when  interest  was  aroused  in  Spanish  affairs  by  the  op- 
position of  the  Vienna  and  Hanover  alliances,  and  when  all  the  officers 
most  concerned  in  refuting  his  statements  were  dead ;  and  that  Swift,  or 
some  other  literary  friend,  wrote  these  '  memoirs '  from  notes  supplied  by 
Carleton  (then  old  and  poor),  supplemented  by  works  on  Spain  and 
materials  furnished  by  Peterborough.  The  style  certainly  points  to  Swift, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  disguising  of  his  characteristic  manner.  The 
'  memoirs  '  are  not  serious  and  matter-of-fact  enough  for  Defoe,  though 
they  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him.  The  decent  indecency  and 
serious  profanity  that  sometimes  crop  up  in  the  book  are  peculiarly 
Swiftian  characteristics  ;  and  I  confess  that  one  sentence  in  the  account  of 
Pampeluna  has  convinced  me  in  favour  of  Colonel  Parnell's  view.  '  For 
at  the  siege  of  this  place,'  says  the  writer  of  the  memoirs,  '  Ignatius  Loyola 
being  only  a  private  soldier,  received  a  shot  on  his  thigh  which  made 
him  uncapable  of  following  that  profession  any  longer  ;  upon  which  he  set 
his  brains  to  work,  being  a  subtle  man,  and  invented  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  has  been  so  troublesome  to  the  world  ever  since.' '  If  this 
be  not  very  Swift,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is.  One  curious  proof  that 
the  '  memoirs  '  were  not  written  in  their  present  shape  by  an  eyewitness 
has  struck  me  in  reading  them  over.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  is  correctly 
stated  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  by  '  a  shot  in  the  great  artery  of 
the  thigh  ; '  but  it  is  added  that  of  this  wound '  he  died  immediately,  falling 
down  at  the  general's  feet.'  ^  Now  it  is,  I  imagine,  certain  that  a  man  so 
wounded  would  take  several  minutes  to  bleed  to  death  ;  and  in  effect 
Colonel  Parnell's  authorities  represent  the  prince,  more  naturally,  as 
struggling  on  fifty  paces  before  he  fell,  and  contradict  every  single  detail 
given  by  the  '  memoirs.' 

Leaving  the  latter  work  out  of  the  question  as  an  authority,  Colonel 
Parnell  has  investigated  the  capture  and  relief  of  Barcelona  from  the 
standpoint  of  authentic  and  official  papers  ;  and  he  certainly  reduces 
Peterborough's  glory  to  a  very  small  quantity.  It  appears  that  the  earl 
did  all  in  his  power  to  divert  the  expedition  from  Spain  to  Italy,  then 
from  Barcelona  to  Valencia ;  he  held  constant  councils  of  war,  as  even  his 
panegyrists  admit — the  known  and  traditional  device  of  a  general  who 
does  not  care  to  fight,  as  Colonel  Parnell  points  out — and  used  the  decisions 
of  the  councils,  which  he  himself  dictated,  as  pretexts  for  delay.  When 
forced  to  take  part  in  the  siege  he  wasted  time  till  the  east  side  of  the  city 
was  made  secure  against  attack  ;  and  then  haggled  some  time  before 
agreeing  to  storm  the  fort  of  Montjuic.  In  the  actual  assault  he  seems  to 
have  done  his  duty,  though  very  far  from  taking  the  chief  part ;  and  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  city  showed  how  easily  it  could  have  been  conquered 
'  First  edition  (1728),  pp.  3J3,  344.  -  Ibid.,  pp.  103,  104. 
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by  making  the  attack  earlier.  The  relief  of  San  Mateo  and  Valencia  is 
reduced  to  commonplace  proportions,  it  being  declared  that  Peterborough's 
forces  were  much  larger  and  his  adversary's  much  smaller  than  hitherto 
stated  by  historians. 

As  to  the  relief  of  Barcelona  in  1706,  Colonel  Parnell  exactly  reverses 
the  popular  view,  and  roundly  charges  Peterborough  with  delaying  the 
relief,  if  not  absolutely  with  the  intention  of  causing  the  loss  of  the  town, 
yet  in  a  manner  little  removed  from  actual  treachery  ;  and  only  by  disre- 
garding the  earl's  orders  to  land  his  troops  at  Valencia  or  other  ports 
before  going  on  to  Barcelona  was  that  city  saved.  This  practically  closed 
Peterborough's  military  career,  much  to  the  satisfaction — of  this  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever — of  the  Austrian  claimant  of  the  throne  and  almost  all 
the  generals  and  officers  of  the  allies. 

The  unpublished  papers  on  which  Colonel  Parnell  founds  his  formidable 
indictment  of  Peterborough  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and  the  very 
inconvenient  practice  of  stating  all  the  authorities  for  a  chapter  in  a  lump 
at  tlie  end  of  that  chapter  prevents  any  one  from  verifying  the  statements 
made,  as  it  is  impossible  to  look  into  all  the  authorities,  and  equally  im- 
possible to  tell  which  of  them  bears  on  a  particular  fact.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  Colonel  Parnell  had  found  anything  trustworthy 
in  favour  of  the  earl  he  would  have  omitted  to  state  it.  In  one  respect 
only  do  I  think  he  has  been  too  hard  on  Peterborough.  While  constantly 
insisting,  with  the  natural  contempt  of  a  trained  soldier,  on  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  earl  and  the  real  irresolution  and  timidity  which  have  been  so 
strangely  presented  as  dashing  bravery,  Colonel  Parnell  seems  uncon- 
sciously to  judge  him  by  the  standard  of  an  experienced  soldier,  and  brand 
as  deliberate  treachery  what  was  probably  merely  the  result  of  setting  a 
civilian  to  command  armies.  The  constant  councils  of  war  that  Peter- 
borough held,  his  changes  of  plan,  his  intrigues  against  other  generals,  his 
aversion  from  bold  action,  even  his  correspondence  Avith  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
do  not  look  like  treachery  so  much  as  like  the  struggles  of  a  politician 
to  supply  his  want  of  generalship  by  the  arts  of  the  political  intriguer. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  advanced  age  at  which  Peterborough 
had  arrived  when  the  '  Carleton  memoirs  '  were  concocted  he  may  have 
persuaded  himself,  as  well  as  his  friends,  of  the  reality  of  his  exploits. 
Such  cases  have  been  known.  I  should  like  to  know  also  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  stories  about  Peterborough's  surprising  a  detachment 
of  Las  Torres'  force  near  Valencia,  intercepting  a  train  of  artillery,  &c. 
As  Colonel  Parnell  does  not  mention  these  exploits,  I  presume  he  regards 
them  also  as  fictitious. 

The  vindication  of  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  gallant  Ruvigny  is 
carried  out  with  the  same  completeness  as  the  attack  on  Peterborough. 
Those  whose  ideas  of  that  general  are  derived  from  the  brilliant  antitheses 
of  Macaulay  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Galway's  march  to  Madrid  was 
worthy  to  compare  with  Wellington's  campaigns  for  prudent  boldness  and 
mastery  over  difficulties  ;  and  that  the  battle  of  Almanza,  far  from  being 
lost  by  methodical  incapacity,  was  all  but  won  by  the  desperate  courage 
and  skilful  dispositions  of  the  Huguenot  general,  and  would  have  been  a 
victory  for  the  allies  against  a  largely  superior  force  had  the  Portuguese 
troops  fought  with  ordinary  courage.      It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Colonel 
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Parnell,  working  chiefly  from  English  authorities,  somewhat  magnifies 
the  Bourbon  losses  ;  but,  in  any  case,  Almanza  is  no  more  a  defeat  to  be 
ashamed  of  than  Fontenoy.  Berwick,  the  victor  of  Almanza,  is  generally 
accounted  a  good  general ;  yet  Berwick's  continual  retreat  before  the 
allies  was  a  greater  triumph  for  Galway  than  Almanza  was  for  Berwick. 
'  At  every  stage  of  this  march,'  says  Colonel  Parnell,  '  Galway  was  obliged 
to  exert  all  his  influence  with  Das  Minas  to  keep  him  not  only  from 
swerving  aside,  but  even  from  turning  right  round,  in  search  of  plunder. 
It  was  only  by  a  singular  mixture  of  address,  conciliation,  and  firmness 
that  he  managed  to  lead  the  Portuguese  militia  (for  they  were  no  better) 
and  their  booty-loving  generals  through  400  miles  of  hostile  country,  to 
the  very  centre  of  Spain.  Personally  he  was  infirm  from  age  and  gout ; 
his  right  arm  had  been  recently  torn  off  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  had  to 
be  lifted  on  horseback  like  a  child.  Although  a  protestant  of  a  rigid  type, 
yet  he  had  to  humour  bigoted  Eoman  catholics  ;  whilst  as  a  Huguenot 
exile  his  authority,  even  over  his  own  troops,  was  not  the  same  as  that 
of  a  native  English  general.  Nevertheless,  as  the  actual  issue  of  a  three 
months'  campaign,  he  had  driven  Berwick,  like  chaff'  before  the  wind, 
from  the  Guadiana  to  the  Henares  ;  had  wrested  from  him  8,000  Spanish 
troops  and  100  pieces  of  artillery  (besides  an  immense  amount  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions) ;  had  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Alcantara  andCiudad 
Rodrigo,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Estremadura,  Leon  and  Old 
Castille,  and,  lastly,  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital  itself.' 

I  have  not  space  to  discuss  other  points  arising  out  of  Colonel 
Parnell's  work.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  careful  study  of  documents  on 
which  it  is  based ;  its  faults  are  the  inconvenient  arrangement  of  refer- 
ences already  alluded  to,  an  unnecessary  dryness  of  style,  a  scarcity  of 
plans,  and,  finally,  a  certain  narrowness  of  view,  as  if  the  political  and 
other  events  of  the  period — events  which  had  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  Spanish  war — had  been  not  only  left  in  the  background,  but  even 
ignored.  One  singular  blunder  should  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 
In  a  note  on  p.  257  Colonel  Parnell  says  that  '  it  was  not  till  after  Malta 
had  fallen  into  British  hands  that  Minorca  was  restored  to  Spain.' 
'  Every  schoolboy  '  does  not  know,  but  some  schoolboys  do  know,  that 
Minorca  was  lost  in  1782  and  given  up  by  treaty  in  1783,  while  Malta 
was  not  taken  till  1800,  and  its  possession  was  not  secured  by  treaty 
till  1814.  Arthur  R.  Ropes. 


Die  nordische  Frage  in  den  Jahren  1746-1751.     Von  J.  R.  Daxielson. 
(Helsingfors :  1888.) 

The  author  of  this  book  has  collected  his  materials  from  the  archives 
of  Moscow,  Helsingfors,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  London.  There 
has  been  a  northern  question,  he  says,  through  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  the  great  northern  war  had  come  to  an 
end,  Russia  continued  to  aim  at  Sweden's  depression.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Swedes  could  not  forget  that  they  once  possessed  an  ascendency 
in  the  north  of  Europe.     The  eight  years'  struggle  for  the  inheritance  of 
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Charles  VI  had  not  yet  been  completely  finished,  when  this  northern 
question  threatened  to  lead  to  another  European  war. 

The  many  reports  spread  through  Europe  in  the  year  1748,  that 
there  existed  an  intention  to  alter  the  form  of  government  in  Sweden, 
were  not  quite  unfounded.  It  was  Frederick  II,  king  of  Prussia,  who 
repeatedly  advised  his  sister,  Ulrica  Louisa,  and  her  husband,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Swedish  throne,  to  assume  a  strong  monarchical  power,  in 
case,  by  the  old  king's  death,  they  should  become  king  and  queen  of 
Sweden.  This  was  a  point  Russia  would  never  have  allowed ;  a  war 
between  the  two  powers  would  have  been  inevitable.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  a  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  only.  The  chancellor  Bestushew 
himself  hinted  that  Austria  might  seize  the  opportunity  to  recover  Silesia, 
if  the  king  of  Prussia  should  assist  Sweden,  while  the  latter  was  being 
attacked  by  Russia.  At  the  same  time  England  and  France  might  easily 
have  been  induced  to  take  a  share  in  this  European  war. 

Swedish,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  historians  formerly  based  their  nar- 
ratives of  this  event  upon  materials  drawn  from  the  archives  of  their 
respective  countries.  Professor  Danielson  has  by  his  book  filled  up  a 
blank  in  our  knowledge  by  using  materials  that  elucidate  the  Russian 
policy  of  those  days ;  he  is  likewise  the  first  who  has  used  the  Danish 
and  English  archives  for  the  general  history  of  Europe  during  that 
period.  In  short  he  has  turned  to  account  all  the  sources  available  to  a 
modern  historian  who  purposes  to  trace  in  detail  a  single  historical  de- 
velopment. Nor  did  he  restrict  his  researches  to  the  events  of  the  two 
years  1748  and  1749  only ;  his  detailed  narrative  extends  over  the  rela- 
tions between  the  northern  powers  during  the  period  of  1746-1751.  He 
likewise  never  overlooks  the  preceding  and  following  stages  of  the  northern 
question  through  the  whole  century. 

The  character  of  his  subject  Danielson  himself  describes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '  Some  historical  events  project  as  distinct  boundaries 
between  different  periods,  like  high  solitary  ridges  of  mountains  between 
two  territories ;  some  appear  in  the  continual  development  of  a  long 
period  like  the  single  tops  in  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching  through 
flat  country.  Of  the  latter  kind  were  the  complications  in  the  north 
during  the  years  1746-1751.' 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  this  northern  question  was  the 
lot  of  Finland,  that  unhappy  country,  for  the  possession  of  which  Russia 
and  Sweden  had  fought  so  bitterly.  Danielson  is  himself  a  native 
of  Fmland,  and  this  circumstance  seems  above  all  to  have  induced 
liim  to  treat  of  these  events.  And,  we  may  say,  perhaps  he  lays  a  little 
too  much  stress  upon  the  part  Finland  played  in  the  affairs  of  the 
north.  The  destiny  of  Finland  was  definitively  settled  in  1809  ;  in  this 
year  she  was  united  with  Russia  as  a  separate  state.  We  may  look  on 
this  event  as  a  solution  of  the  Finland  question — if  this  expression  be 
allowed — but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  calling  it  a  solution  of 
the  northern  question.  The  latter  had  been  determined  long  before  by 
Russia's  gaining  a  superiority  in  the  north. 

Everybody  knows  the  two  Swedish  parties  which,  through  so  many 
years,  disputed  the  one  with  the  other  for  the  greater  influence  on  the 
poUcy  of  their  government.     It  has  likewise  been  long  known  that  the 
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'  hats  '  were  the  friends  of  France,  the  '  caps '  tliose  of  Kussia.  Daniel- 
son  gives  the  first  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Eussian  ambassadors  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the 
'  caps.'  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
treasonable  practices  of  these  men,  to  see  how  they  endeavoured  to  ruin 
their  political  adversaries  by  the  assistance  of  Eussia,  how  the  Eussian 
government  again  and  again  heaped  sums  of  money  on  their  Swedish 
friends.  These  affairs  throw  a  singular  light  on  the  morals  of  Sweden, 
nay,  in  a  certain  measure  on  the  morals  of  Europe,  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  same  spectacle  in  Sweden  and  Poland — in  both  countries 
large  circles  corrupted  by  foreign  money ;  in  Sweden,  however,  Danielson 
says,  the  evil  was  not  yet  mortal,  the  heart  of  the  Swedish  nation  was 
still  sound. 

English  readers  will  take  some  interest  in  the  question,  how  far 
England  was  engaged  in  these  northern  affairs.  Professor  Danielson 
bases  this  part  of  his  researches  upon  the  correspondence  between  the 
ministers  in  London  and  the  earl  of  Hyndford,  the  English  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  latter  acquainted  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, by  a  letter  of  11  June  1748,  with  the  warlike  intentions  of  the 
chancellor  Bestushew.  During  the  following  months  English  diplomacy 
is  said  to  have  been  instigating  Eussia  to  make  war  against  Sweden. 
We  are,  however,  not  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
Newcastle's  letter  in  reply  to  the  above-mentioned  of  Hyndford  is  not 
to  be  found  among  the  respective  series  of  letters  in  the  London 
record  office.  By  the  duke's  letters  of  6  and  31  Jan.  1749,  we  learn 
that  he  had  not  considered  the  former  communications  concerning  the 
Eussian  policy  except  as  proposals,  the  execution  of  which  might  still  be 
far  off.  Not  till  the  end  of  1748  did  he  give  credit  to  the  reports  '  that  the 
court  of  Eussia,  in  concert  with  that  of  Vienna,  and  (as  some  advices  add) 
with  Denmark  also,  had  formed  a  design  of  making  some  attempt  upon 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  his  Swedish  majesty ;  with  a  view  to  alter  the 
succession  there.'  The  duke  dissuaded  all  such  projects,  as  also  Lord 
Hyndford  had,  in  June  1748,  answered  the  chancellor  Bestushew  that  in 
his  opinion  the  king  of  Great  Britain  could  not,  while  '  upon  the  point  of 
concluding  a  long  and  ruinous  war,  think  of  beginning  another,  in  the 
north,  to  dethrone  a  king  without  a  very  just  cause,  especially  as  such  a 
step  would  probably  rekindle  the  war  all  over  Europe.'  In  regard  to 
this  declaration  of  the  English  ambassador,  we  cannot  but  doubt  whether 
in  1748  it  was  really  the  wish  of  the  English  to  drive  Eussia  into  a 
new  war. 

In  that  case  we  might  expect  to  find  some  mention  made  of  the 
matter  in  Newcastle's  correspondence  with  Keith,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna.  The  conduct  of  Austria  would  have  been  of  great  con- 
sequence in  this  question  ;  it  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  northern 
affairs  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  that  correspondence  until  January  1749. 
These  letters  then  reveal  to  us  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  warlike  intentions  of  Eussia  and  Austria,  and  also  the  en- 
deavours of  English  diplomacy  to  prevent  the  war.  The  English  policy 
concerning  the  northern  affairs  in  1749  is  elucidated  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  Keith  papers  than  by  the  Eussian  correspondence.     The  former 
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ought  not  to  have  been  neglected  by  one  who  searched  in  the  London 
record  office  after  materials  for  the  history  of  the  northern  question. 
By  turning  to  account  these  sources  the  author  might  have  been  able  to 
add  to  his  narrative  many  valuable  details,  to  correct  some  others,  and 
altogether  to  represent  with  greater  copiousness  and  accuracy  the  conduct 
of  England  in  these  affairs. 

Let  us  give  only  one  example.  Jn  July  1749  the  Austrian  ministers 
had  formed  a  project  to  preserve  tranquilHty  in  the  north  by  inducing 
Sweden  on  one  side  and  Eussia  on  the  other  to  give  mutual  declarations, 
the  one  not  to  change  the  form  of  her  government,  the  other  not  to  disturb 
the  succession  in  Sweden.  This  project,  Danielson  tells  us,  is  said  to 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  England.  By  the  Keith  papers,  how- 
ever, we  learn  that  originally  the  intention  of  Austria  had  been  to  occa- 
sion a  declaration  from  Sweden  only,  that  it  was  Keith  who  suggested 
the  mutual  declarations,  and  that  it  was  again  the  English  ambassador 
who  prevailed  on  the  Austrians  in  such  a  case  not  to  insist  upon  a  de- 
claration from  France  likewise,  but  to  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  from 
Sweden,  which  was  to  be  answered  by  another  from  Eussia. 

In  general  these  defects  of  the  book  are  fully  counterbalanced  by  its 
merits,  which  we  are  very  willmg  to  acknowledge.  We  must  also  admire 
the  industry  with  which  the  author  has  collected  his  materials  from  the 
archives,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  presents  his  facts. 

Wolfgang  Michael. 


Georges    Gadoudal  et   la   CJiouannerie.      Par   son   neveu  Georges   de 
Cadoudal.     (Paris:  Plon.     1887.) 

This  volume  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  concerned 
with  the  war  in  the  west  of  France,  waged  in  Britanny,  of  which  Georges 
Cadoudal  was  the  central  figure.  Its  author,  the  well-known  royalist 
writer,  was  son  of  General  Joseph  de  Cadoudal,  who  was  brother  to 
Georges.  His  death,  which  occurred  about  three  years  ago,  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  see  his  book  through  the  press,  and  it  has  since  been  edited 
by  his  friend  M.  Edmund  Bire,  at  whose  instigation  it  was  written. 

M.  de  Cadoudal  remarked  in  his  preface  with  great  modesty  that,  what- 
ever value  his  book  possesses,  it  owes  it  to  the  original  documents  which 
he  had  been  gradually  acquiring  during  his  lifetime.  Amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  papers  of  the  Abbe  Guillevic,  chief  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  army  of  Morbihan,  who  was  constantly  by  the  side  of  its 
leader  and  often  wrote  under  his  dictation  ;  the  memoirs  of  Eohu,  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  legion  of  Auray ;  the  notes  of  Eio,  the  author  of 
•  La  Petite  Chouannerie.'  Besides  these,  which  are  quoted  in  the  text, 
there  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  number  of  documents  which 
belonged  to  M.  de  Cadoudal  and  which  now  form  part  of  the  archives  of 
Kerleano.  It  is  a  pity  that,  in  a  book  which  contains  so  much  that  is 
valuable,  reference  to  authorities  is  not  invariably  made,  and  that  the 
reader  is  occasionally  left  in  doubt  whether  the  evidence  for  a  story  is 
traditional,  printed,  or  documentary,  or  where  it  may  be  found.  Sometimes 
also  there  seems  a  want  of  revision,  as  on  p.  137,  where,  in  support  of 
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statements  concerning  the  revival  of  war  in  1795,  reference  is  made  to  a 
document  dated  An  VI. 

Such,  however,  are  small  defects.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  care  which  M.  de  Cadoudal  takes  to  base  his  account  of  Georges' 
actions  on  trustworthy  evidence.  He  justly  defines  his  book  a  history 
rather  than  a  life  of  his  uncle.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Cadoudal' s 
character  was  as  distinguished  as  that  of  any  man  who  figured  during 
the  revolution,  and  although  his  career  was  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  no 
biography  of  him  worthy  the  name  has  ever  been  written  or,  as  it  seems, 
ever  will  be.  Here  the  nephew  of  the  hero,  loyal  to  the  family  traditions 
and  mider  the  influence  of  a  strong  devotion,  has  written  350  pages  in 
his  record,  and  yet  has  failed  to  make  the  story  of  his  life  one  of  any 
special  interest.  Cadoudal  left  little  of  his  own  handwriting,  being 
altogether  outside  that  great  company  of  facile  writers  of  the  revolution- 
ary epoch  who  gave  to  posterity  their  own  account  of  their  actions. 
During  his  life,  and  for  long  after  his  death,  his  political  opponents  were 
those  who  set  his  picture  before  the  world.  The  war  in  which  he  fought 
was  one  of  isolated  combats,  the  incidents  and  interest  of  which  were 
mainly  local.  Fighting  for  their  own  cause  within  their  own  province, 
the  Breton  peasants  maintained  their  footing  with  marvellous  tenacity, 
but  beyond  its  frontier  they  were  powerless.  Cadoudal  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  capacities  both  of  body  and  mind,  one  who  under  other 
conditions  might  have  risen  to  the  leadership  of  a  nation  instead  of  a 
province,  but  on  whom  his  birth,  his  surroundings,  his  education,  the  very 
loyalty  of  his  nature,  imposed  the  task  of  heading  an  opposition  against 
the  tide  of  one  of  the  strongest  national  movements  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

Cadoudal's  story,  as  narrated  by  his  nephew,  if  not  generally  attrac- 
tive, will  be  found  of  much  interest  by  students  of  the  war  in  the  west, 
and  will  henceforth  take  its  place  as  the  fullest  and  best  authority.  M. 
de  Cadoudal  inspires  confidence  by  his  readiness  to  confess  ignorance 
whenever  he  has  not  the  facts  before  him.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  part  taken  by  Georges  in  the  Vendean  war,  while  all  that  M. 
de  Cadoudal  has  to  say  of  Georges'  early  life  is  narrated  in  thirteen 
pages.  Georges'  father  was  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  a  miller,  but 
simply  an  agriculturist,  one  of  the  wealthier  peasants  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Kerleano,  situated  in  a  parish  which  had  the  rare  fortune  of 
being  directly  dependent  on  the  crown.  He  was  a  small  but  strong 
and  active  man,  not  wholly  uneducated,  since  he  could,  as  the  registers 
of  the  parish  of  Brech  prove,  both  read  and  write.  Georges  inherited 
the  corpulence,  the  great  strength  of  body,  and  the  powerful  voice  of  his 
paternal  grandmother,  a  woman  who,  when  in  her  old  age  and  unable  to 
rise  from  her  armchair,  directed  with  great  decision  the  affairs  of  her 
household  and  farm  in  a  voice  which  in  moments  of  anger  dominated  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  Georges'  mother,  Marie-Jeanne  de  Bayon,  M.  de 
Cadoudal  has  little  to  tell  us  excepting  that  she  was  one  of  the  beauties 
of  the  country.  Family  tradition,  he  says,  relates  that  once,  when  sitting 
on  her  doorstep  with  Georges,  an  infant,  on  her  knees,  she  was  accosted  by  a 
beggar,  who,  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  child,  said, '  Gelui-ld  sera 
cause  que  de  grands  malheitrs  viendront  frapper  safamille,'  words  which 
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she  had  often  occasion  to  recall  before  the  close  of  her  life.  At  school  at 
Auray,  and  at  college  at  Vannes,  Georges  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  sports,  his  intelligence,  and  the  independence  of  his  character,  to  which 
his  unusual  strength  of  body  served  at  times  as  a  useful  auxiliary.  At 
Vannes  the  sons  of  the  richer  agriculturists  and  sailors  of  Morbihan 
gathered  for  their  education,  and  while  at  college  Georges  came  into  con- 
tact with  a  number  of  yomig  men  who  were  to  share  his  destinies.  M,  de 
Cadoudal  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  training  was  conservative  and 
religious,  the  aim  of  the  good  priests  who  directed  the  studies  of  the 
pupils  being  mainly  to  produce  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics.  Georges  left 
college  in  1791  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1793  he  took  up  arms  against 
the  revolution,  after  which,  though  he  had  little  time  for  such  pursuits, 
he  had  sufficient  energy  in  part  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  education. 

M.  de  Cadoudal  warns  his  readers  in  his  preface  that  he  is  not  writing 
a  general  history  even  of  the  war  in  the  west.  The  history  of  Cadoudal's 
life,  however,  in  itself  implies  the  history  of  all  the  chief  movements  in 
Britanny ;  besides  which,  information  will  be  found  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  war,  as  the  state  of  the  country,  the  tactics  of  the 
Chouans,  their  relations  to  the  emigrants,  and  the  like.  M.  de  Cadoudal 
seems  purposely  to  have  refrained  from  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
general  questions.  It  is  evident  that  he  regards  the  war  in  Britanny  as 
having  arisen  from  the  persecution  of  the  priests  and  the  naturally  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  Breton  peasant,  who  could  not  brook  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  his  village.  At  first  the  peasants  welcomed  the  revolution, 
which  broke  the  power  of  the  intendant  and  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the 
nobles.  To  the  rest  they  were  indifferent  until  their  clergy  were  proscribed 
and  an  endeavour  made  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  armies  of  the  republic. 
Then  they  became  royalists  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  their  local 
independence.  Though  M.  de  Cadoudal  makes  no  secret  of  his  sympathies 
being  with  the  royalist  and  catholic  side,  his  work  is  not  that  of  a  violent 
partisan.  His  own  views  are  never  strongly  pressed  upon  the  reader, 
while  his  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  facts  is  evident 
throughout.  He  does  not  pass  over  events  from  which  others  may  draw 
conclusions  contrary  to  his  own,  or  omit  to  notice  acts  of  humanity  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  republicans.  Considering  the  near  relation- 
ship of  the  writer  to  the  hero,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
idoHse  the  character  of  Georges  or  even  to  draw  a  picture  of  him  which 
may  strike  the  reader's  imagination.  Possibly  M.  de  Cadoudal  inherited  a 
portion  of  his  uncle's  reserve.  Georges'  character  is  left  to  be  gathered 
from  the  descriptions  of  those  who  knew  him,  from  his  own  words  and 
acts,  and  from  such  anecdotes  as  are  left  concerning  him. 

M.  de  Cadoudal  has  brought  together  whatever  evidence  there  is  to 
show  that  Georges  was  not  concerned  in  the  plot  of  Nivose  against  the 
first  consul.  There  is  no  good  evidence  that  he  was ;  while,  if  his  cha- 
racter is  taken  into  consideration,  the  probability  is  strongly  against  his 
giving  his  sanction  to  plans  for  murdering  an  enemy  behind  his  back. 
On  the  other  side,  M.  de  Cadoudal  prints  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that 
the  consular  government  sought  to  take  Georges'  life  by  poisoning  him. 
The  story  has  before  been  told  by  Theodore  Murat,  in  his  history  of  the 
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wars  of  the  west.  M.  de  Cadoudal  heard  it  often  from  the  lips  of  Charles 
d'Hozier,  the  man  who  conducted  the  traitors  into  Georges'  presence,  and 
he  has  here  published  the  very  letters  in  which  Fouche  instructed  the 
prefet  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  to  pay  to  the  agents  on  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object  80,000  francs. 

There  was  probably  no  one  so  well  qualified  as  M.  de  Cadoudal  to 
render  a  faithful  account  of  the  part  taken  by  his  uncle  against  the 
revolution.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  set  his 
work  in  a  larger  frame.  Though  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  wars  in  the  west,  his  historical  knowledge  outside  this  pale  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  extensive.  Thus  we  find  him  ascribing  the 
failure  of  the  war  in  Britanny  to  the  perfidious  refusal  of  the  English 
ministers  to  let  a  French  prince  land  on  the  coast,  through  the  fear  that, 
if  they  did  so,  the  monarchy  would  be  restored,  an  object  which,  according 
to  him,  other  European  statesmen  were  striving  their  best  to  attain  !  It 
is,  however,  but  fair  to  add  that  the  reader  will  discover  for  himself  other 
causes  of  failure  out  of  M.  de  Cadoudal's  own  narrative,  and  that  the 
general  character  of  the  book  is  not  to  be  judged  by  this  extraordinary 
statement.  Bertha  M.  Gardiner. 

In  a  little  volume,  Teutonic  Conquest  in  Gmcl  and  Britain  (London  : 
Macmillan  1888,)  Mr.  Freeman  has  printed  some  of  his  most  character- 
istic work.  The  first  two  lectures  '  simply  set  forth  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  jubilee  year  from  an  historical  point  of  view,'  and  will 
be  found  full  of  interesting  suggestion.  The  present  condition  and  the 
outlook  of  south-eastern  Europe  are  fully  considered,  and  there  are  not 
a  few  facts  recorded  which  the  majority  of  students  of  present-day  politics 
will  probably  read  for  the  first  time  to  their  surprise  and  enlightenment. 
Such  are  to  be  found  on  pages  22,  27,  48,  49,  51,  and  56. 

The  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  the  author's  own  words  :  '  Truly  our 
fifty  years  have  been  on  the  whole  fifty  years  of  advance  for  the  cause  of 
right  and  freedom.  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that.  Look  at  the  map 
of  1837  and  on  the  map  of  1887.  Much  truly  has  been  changed  for  the 
better  ;  but  there  is  still  something  left  for  coming  years  to  change.' 

The  last  two  lectures  are  a  brief  but  complete  statement  of  the  view 
held  by  Mr.  Freeman  on  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  English ;  and 
as  both  his  own  position  and  that  of  his  opponents  are  continually 
alluded  to  in  a  way  which  shows  them  to  be  misunderstood,  he  has  done 
well  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  long  study  of  this  important  question.  The 
whole  matter  is  of  course  one  of  degree,  and  it  is  as  such  that  Mr.  Free- 
man sees  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  to  a  mixture  of  race 
that  we,  like  the  French,  owe  much  that  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  our 
history,  art,  science,  and  literature  ;  but  the  younger  generation  of  scholars 
is  apt  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  impress  of  a  dominant  race,  even 
though  numerically  far  inferior,  than  to  wholesale  migration  and  whole- 
sale displacement  of  population.  Studies  like  those  of  Mr.  Galton,  and 
the  curious  facts  which  are  tabulated  in  the  dialect  maps  of  Dr.  Ellis  and 
Dr.  Murray  and  the  measurement  charts  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  are  pushing  the 
way  towards  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  '  race  ' 
in  Great  Britain.     A  careful  and  suggestive  survey  from  the  historical 
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side   such  as  this  will  certainly  be  welcome  to  all  interested   in  these 
fascinating  and  important  questions. 

Dr.  Almann,  in  a  Festschrift  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  of  Professor 
Baumstock,  entitled  Kaiser  Maximilian's  I  Ahsichten  auf  das  Papstthum 
(Stuttgart:  Cotta.  1888),  has  attempted  to  solve  a  question  which  is 
perhaps  incapable  of  solution.  There  are  three  undoubtedly  authentic 
letters  of  Maximilian,  one  of  the  date  of  1507  and  two  of  the  date  of  1511, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  desire  of  becoming  pope  and  emperor  at  once. 
What  did  Maximilian  mean  ?  and  how  did  his  contemporaries  understand 
his  meaning  ?  are  questions  which  have  been  disputed.  Herr  Jager  put 
forth  an  explanation  that  he  meant  to  secure  the  election  to  the  papacy 
of  Cardinal  Hadrian  of  Corneto,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests ; 
but  this  view,  though  argued  with  much  ingenuity,  has  not  commended 
itself  to  most  critics.  Dr.  Almann  comes  forward  with  a  new  sugges- 
tion, that  Maximilian's  object  was  to  annex  to  the  empire  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  papal  see.  The  argument  on  which  he  chiefly  relies  in 
combating  a  literal  interpretation  of  Maximilian's  words  is  that  in  1507 
Maximihan  was  still  married  and  therefore  ineligible  to  the  papacy,  and  in 
1511  had  no  invincible  objection  to  marriage  if  it  were  worth  his  while. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Almann  over-estimates  the  force  of  this  objection  in  an  age 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  Innocent  VIII  and  Alexander  VI.  Also  he 
takes  Maximilian's  projects  too  seriously.  The  man  who  could  propose  to 
Henry  VIII  that  he  should  resign  the  empire  in  his  favour  was  clearly 
fertile  m  wild  projects.  No  one  took  Maximilian  very  seriously,  and 
the  only  importance  of  his  scheme  for  uniting  the  papacy  and  the  empire 
lies  in  the  fact  that  contemporaries  did  not  regard  it  as  wilder  than  any 
of  his  other  plans.  In  the  sixteenth  century  more  things  were  considered 
possible  than  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  allow. 

Mr.  A.  Lasenby  Liberty  has  collected  a  variety  of  materials  concerning 
the  family  '  De  Liber  tat :  an  historical  and  genealogical  review,  com- 
prising an  account  of  the  submission  of  the  city  of  Marseilles  in  1596  to 
the  authority  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  lineage  of  the  family  De  Libertat 
from  the  fourtee7ith  to  the  eighteenth  century '  (London  :  T.  Pettit,  1888) ; 
but  as  the  extracts  are  almost  all  copied  or  translated  from  accessible 
printed  books,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  pages  based  on  documents 
at  Marseilles,  it  is  imnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  book  than  that  the 
editor  is  to  be  commended  for  the  taste  with  which  externals  are  cared  for, 
and  for  the  modesty,  unusual  in  a  genealogist,  with  which  he  has  abstained 
from  attaching,  unless  by  inference,  his  own  branch  to  the  family  of  which 
he  writes. 

The  first  number  of  The  Library  contains  among  other  interesting 
subjects  an  article  by  Mr.  Tedder  which  deserves  the  special  attention  of 
students  of  Enghsh  history.  In  speaking  of  the  bibliography  and  classi- 
fication of  French  history  with  regard  to  M.  Monod's  recent  catalogue, 
Mr.  Tedder  comes  back  to  a  proposal  for  a  bibliography  of  English  history 
which  he  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Plymouth  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association.  If  there  is  a  proposal  which  ought  to  meet  with  sympathy 
and  help  from  all  students  of  Enghsh  history,  it  is  certainly  this  one,  the 
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more  so  as  it  is  very  clear  and  practical  in  all  its  details.  To  find  one's 
way  in  any  particular  point  of  the  history  of  England  and  to  know  all  that 
has  been  written  about  it,  is  now  by  no  means  an  easy  task — indeed,  often 
it  is  an  impossible  one.  A  good  bibliography  would  not  only  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  all  students,  but  would  itself  be  a  great  teacher 
of  history  to  young  writers  and  help  them  to  work  with  method  and 
precision. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Historical  Review. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Historical  Review  Lord  Acton 
commences  a  review  of  my  '  History  of  the  Inquisition  '  with  an  anecdote 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  reported  as  saying  that  some  manuscripts  lent  to 
me  for  that  work  '  never  came  back  again.' 

I  am  told  that  among  those  familiar  with  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
facility  of  rejoinder  his  assertion  will  be  taken  at  its  proper  value  ;  but, 
as  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  idiosyncrasy  probably  does  not 
extend  to  the  custodians  of  manuscripts  on  the  Continent,  the  uncontra- 
dicted dissemination  of  the  story  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  students. 

It  is  therefore  perhaps  worth  while  for  me  to  state  that,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  three  European  libraries — the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen,  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  and  the  Bodleian  Library  of 
Oxford — had  the  exceeding  kindness  at  various  times  to  lend  me  manu- 
scripts, all  of  which  were  duly  returned  and  received  within  the  periods 
prescribed  in  the  loans.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a  package  of  three 
volumes,  ostensibly  despatched  by  the  Bodleian  Library,  26  Nov.  1872, 
failed  to  come  to  hand,  and  was  naturally  the  cause  of  no  little  anxiety 
to  all  concerned.  The  reason  is  explained  in  the  following  note  to  my 
London  agent : — 

5  April  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — By  some  extraordinary  oversight  the  books  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  your  care  have  never  left  this  library.  They  will  come  up  to-day. 
Pray  explain  this  to  Mr.  Lea.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  caused  him  this 
anxiety.     How  those   wrecks   make   me   tremble   when   I   send    books 

abroad ! 

Yours  very  truly, 

)  H.  0.  CoxE. 

-'  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  during  the  five  months  in  which  these 
manuscripts  were  supposed  to  be  lost  an  impression  may  have  been 
created  which  would  account  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  remark. 

Let  me  add  my  thanks  to  Lord  Acton  for  having  led  me  to  look  up 
this  forgotten  correspondence  and  thus  renew  the  memory  of  the  unfailing 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Coxe  to  one  who  had  no  special  claim  upon 

his]^  attention. 

Henry  C.  Lea. 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  i 
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church.  VI :  Modern  Christianity ;  the 
German  reformation  [i  5 17-1530]. 
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Servat  Loup  (abbe  de  Ferri^res),  Lettres  : 
texte,  notes,  et  introduction  par  G. 
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d'Edesse  et  la  legende  d'Abgar :  etude 
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4to. 
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6poque  des  invasions  barbares  ;  In- 
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Anecdoton  zur  Geschichte  Leo's  des 
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Halbe  (Dr.)  Friedrich  II  und  der  papst- 
liche  Stuhl  bis  zur  Kaiserkronung 
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schreiber des  sechzehnten  und  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert,  V,  2.)  Pp.  401- 
785.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
9  m. 

MicHAUD  (E.)   La  politique  de  compromis 


avec  Rome  en  1669 :  le  pape  Alexan- 
dre VIII  et  le  due  de  Ghaulnes,  d'apr^s 
les  correspondances  diplomatiques  in6- 
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&  Francke.     2  f. 

PoLOGNE. — Recueil  des  instructions  don- 
n6es  aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres  de 
France  depuis  les  traites  de  Westphalie 
jusqu'a  la  revolution  francjaise :  Pologne, 
avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  par 
L.  Farges.  2  vol.  Pp.  Ixxxii,  344,  372. 
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Richelieu  (due  de).  Correspondance  et 
documents  [1766- 1822],  publies  par  M. 
Polovtsoff.  (Recueil  de  la  Society  im- 
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tionen  aus  den  koniglich  preussischen 
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316.     Leii^zig :  Hirzel.     9  m. 

Stoerk  (F.)  Nouveau  recueil  general  de 
traites  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  rap- 
ports de  droit  international.  Continua- 
tion du  grand  recueil  de  G.  F.  de 
Martens.  2'  serie.  XIII,  2,  3.  Pp. 
261-723.  Gottingen  :  Dieterich.  20  m. 
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Trinius  (A.)  Gesehichte  des  Krieges 
gegen  Frankreich  [1870-1871].  II. 
(Gesehichte  der  Einigungskriege,  IV.) 
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Trotha  (T.  von).  Zur  Gesehichte  der 
russisch-osterreichischen  Kooperation 
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Hanover :  Helwing.     4  m. 
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Zeller  (B.)  Henri  IV,  le  saint-si^ge, 
et  I'Espagne ;  l'6dit  de  Nantes  et  la 
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Pp.  512.     Poitiers  :  Bonamy.     6  f. 
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Chelley.     12mo. 
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&  Hall.     32'. 
Fayard  (E.)     Histoire  des  tribunaux  re- 

volutionnaires   de   Lyon   et   de  Feurs. 
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Flammebmont     (J.)      Eemontrances     du 
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siecle.     I:  [1715-1753]-    Pp.  xcvi,  722. 

Paris :  Hachette.     4to.     15  f. 
Forestie    (E.)      La   vie   municipale   au 

seizieme    siede,   d'apres  les    comptes 

consulaires  de  Montauban  pour  1518. 

Pp.  47.     Montauban  :  Forestie. 
France,   L'ancienne.     La   justice  et   les 

tribunaux ;      impots,      monnaies,      et 

finances.     Pp.  342,  178  illustr.     Paris : 

Firmin-Didot.     4  f. 
La  marine  et  les   colonies  ;  com- 


merce. Pp.  299,  illustr.  Paris  :  Fir- 
min-Didot.    3-50  f. 

Freminville  (J.  de).  Les  ecorcheurs  en 
Bourgogne  [1435-1445] :  etude  sur  les 
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siede.   Pp.  274.   Dijon  :  Darantiere.  4  f. 

Fbizon  (abbe  N.)  Petite  bibliotheque  ver- 
dunoise :  recueil  de  documents  inedits 
et  de  pieces  rares  sur  Verdun  et  le 
pays  verdunois,  avec  introduction  et 
notes.  IV :  Histoire  verdunoise  au 
temps  de  Nicolas  Psaulme,  par  Mathieu 
Husson  I'Ecossais,  3 :  [1567-1571]  ; 
Charte  touchant  '  I'erection  et  institu- 
tion du  college  '  de  Verdun  [1570].  Pp. 
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4f. 

Froger  (abbe  L.)  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye 
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Mans  :  Pellechat.     8  f. 

Gay  (freres),  de  Die,  Memoires  de,  pour 
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originaux,  avec  un  texte  suppiementaire, 
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Grevy  (Jules).  Discours  politiques  et 
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8-50  f. 
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ouvrages  relatifs  a  I'histoire  de  France 
depuis  les  origines  jusqu'en  1789.  Pp. 
420.     Paris  :  Hachette.     9  f. 

-Neuville  (Hyde  de).  Memoires  et  sou- 
venirs :      la    revolution,    le     consulat, 

■  I'empire.  Pp.  539.  Paris :  Plon. 
7-50  f. 

NoRDENFLYCHT  (F.  O.,  Freihcrr  von).  Die 
franzosische  Eevolution  von  1789: 
Darlegung  ihrer  Anliisse,  ihrer  Ziele, 
und  ihrer  Mittel.  II :  Die  Ausiuhrung. 
Pp.  358.  Berlin  :  Wiegandt  &  Grieben. 
4-50  m. 

Pi-LissiER  (L.  G.)  Henri  IV  :  Bongars  et 
Strasbourg.  Paris :  Berger-Levrault. 
2-50  f.    (From  the  '  Bevue  Alsacienne.') 

■  Perket  (P.  M.)     Notes  sur  les  actes  de 

Franpois  I"'  conserves  dans  les  archives 

de  Turin,  Milan,  Genes,  Florence,  Mo- 

,     d^ne,   et   Mantoue.      Pp.   68.      Paris : 

Picard. 
PicoT  (G.j  Histoire  des  etats  gen^raux. 
I-V.  Pp.  414,  448,  445,  497,  466. 
Paris :  Hachette.  18mo.  17'50  f. 
PoiTOU,  Tiers-etat  du,  en  1789:  Proces- 
verbaux,  cahier  des  doleances,  et  liste 
des  61ecteurs  publies  par  H.  et  P. 
Beauchet-Filleau.  Paris  :  Lechevalier. 
5f. 


Prudhcmme  (A.)  Histoire  de  Grenoble. 
Paris  :  E.  Lechevalier.     12  f. 

Eemy  (G.)  Histoire  de  la  Bastille  et  de 
la  rue  Saint-Antoine  avant  1789,  recon- 
stitution  historique.  Pp.  124,  maps. 
Paris :  Mercadier.     18mo. 

Bevolution  fran(,faise.  Documents  pour 
servir  a  I'histoire  de  la,  dans  le  departe- 
ment  de  la  Somme.  I :  Etats  g6neraux 
de  1789:  elections,  redaction  des 
cahiers.  Pp.  429.  Amiens :  Jeunet. 
32mo. 

Eochemomteix  (A.  de).  La  maison  de 
Graul.  Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  ceuvres 
des  convers  de  Citeaux  en  Auvergne,  au 
moyen  age.  lUustr.  Paris  :  A.  Picard. 
5f.  _ 

EouviKRE  (F.)  Histoire  de  la  revolution 
f ran^aise  dans  le  departement  du  Gard : 
la  legislative  [1791-1792].  Pp.  532. 
Nhnes  :  Catelan.     16mo.     5  f. 

Sens. — Eecherches  historiques  et  anecdo- 
tiques  sur  la  ville  de  Sens,  sur  son 
antiquite  et  ses  monuments,  recueillies 
et  redigees  par  T.  Tarbe.  2'^  edition, 
illustree  de  120  dessins  par  M  '■"  M. 
Guyot.     Paris  :  Quantin.     4to.     15  f. 

Tessier  (Jules).  Etienne  Marcel.  Pp. 
216,  iliustr.  Paris  :  Picard  &  Kaan. 
3f. 

Troeger  (C.)  Die  Memoiren  des  Marschalls 
von  Gramont :  ein  Beitiag  zur  Quellen- 
kritik  der  franzosischen  Geschichte  im 
siebzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  105. 
Halle  :  Xiemeyer.     2"40  m. 

Valogxes  pendant  la  periode  revolution- 
naire  [1789-1802J  :  scenes  et  recits 
d'aprcs  les  documents  inedits  de 
I'epoque.  Paris :  E.  Lechevalier. 
3-50  f. 

ViLLELE  (comte  de).  M6moires  et  corres- 
pondance.    Ill :  Paris  :  Perrin.     7"50  f. 

ViSME  (A.  de).  Registres  de  I'eglise  pro- 
testaute  d"Oisemont  en  Picardie  [1667- 
1671].     Paris:  E.  Lechevalier.     2  f. 

Vogue  (marquis  de).  Villars  d'apres 
sa  correspondance  et  des  documents 
inedits.  2  vol.  Iliustr.  Paris :  Plon. 
16  f. 

Zeller  (B.)  Anne  de  Beaujeu  ;  les  etats 
de  1484.  Extraits  de  Brantome,  ifec. 
Iliustr.  Paris :  Hachette.  16mo. 
50  c. 

Charles  VIII :  la  guerre  foUe ;    le 

mariage    breton   [1485-1491J.      Iliustr. 
Paris  :  Hachette.     16mo.     50  c. 

Henry    IV    et    Sully ;     Marie   de 

Medicis  [1598-1601].     Pp.  173,  iliustr. 
Paris :  Hachette.     16mo.     50  c. 

Henri  IV  et  Biron,  Sully  et  I'alli- 

ance    anglaise    [i 600- 1604].     Pp.    173, 
iliustr.   Paris  :  Hachette.   16mo.   50  c. 


VIII.   GEEMAN  HIISTORY 
(Including  Austria-Hungary) 


Alamannorum,  Leges.  Ed.  K.  Lehmann. 
(Monumenta  Germanias  historica. 
Legum  sectio  I.  Legum  nationum 
Germanicarum  torn.  V,  1.)  Pp.  176. 
Hanover:  Hahn.     4to.     6  m. 


Ba  (Karl  Friedrich  von).     Poliiische 

C  respondenz  [1783- 1806],  bearbeitet 
von  B.  Erdmannsdorffer.  I  :  [1783- 
1792]..  Pp.518.  Heidelberg :  Winter. 
16  m. 
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Bauek  (B.)  Der  Einfluss  Frankreichs 
auf  die  preussische  Politik  und  die 
Entwickelungdes  preussischen  Staates: 
historische  Studie.  Pp.  199.  Han- 
over :  Weichelt.     2  m. 

Bugenhagen's  (Johannes)  Brief wechsel, 
gesammelt  und  herausgegeben  von  0. 
Vogt.  Pp.  636.  Stettin  :  Saunier. 
10  m. 

DiJssELDOKF,  Geschichte  der  Stadt,  in 
zwolf  Abhandlungen.  Pp.  499,  illustr. 
Diisseldorf  :  Kraus.     8  m. 

Friedeich's  des  Grossen,  Politische  Cor- 
respondenz.  XVI.  Pp.  445.  Berlin : 
A.  Duncker.     12  m. 

Hanseeecesse.  Ill:  [i477-i530\  Bear- 
beitet  von  D.  Schafer.  III.  Pp.  590. 
Leiijzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.     20  m. 

Hering  (H.)  Doktor  Pomeranus,  Jo- 
hannes Bugenhagen :  ein  Lebensbild 
aus  der  Zeit  der  Keformation.  (Schrif- 
ten  des  Vereins  fiir  Eeformations- 
geschichte,  XXII.)  Pp.  175,  portrait. 
Halle  :  Niemeyer.     2-40  m. 

HoFFJiANX  (F.)  Nachklange  altgermani- 
schen  Gotterglaubens  im  Leben  und 
im  Dichten  des  deutschen  Volkes.  Pp. 
144.     Hanover :  Hahn.     1.80  ni. 

HuBEE  (A.)  Das  kirchliche  Strafver- 
fahren  gegen  Margaretha  von  Tirol 
wegen  der  Verjagung  ihres  ersten  Ge- 
mahls  und  ihrer  Verheiratung  mit  Lud- 
wig  dem  Brandenburger.  Pp.  28. 
Vienna  :  Tempsky. 

Keussen  (H.)  Die  Kolner  Revolution 
[1396],  ihre  Begriindung  und  Darstel- 
lung.  Pp.  57,  illustr.  Cologne  :  Du  Mont- 
Schauberg.     1-50  m. 

Koblenzer  (Der)  Mauerbau  :  Eechnun- 
gen  [1276-1289],  bearbeitet  von  M. 
Bar.  (Publikationen  der  Gesellschaft 
fiir  rheinische  Geschichtskunde,  V.) 
Pp.  146,  map.    Leipzig :  Diirr.    3"60  m. 

Michael  (W.)  Die  Formen  des  unmittel- 
baren  Verkehrs  zwischen  den  deutschen 
Kaisern  und  souveranen  Fiirsten  vor- 
nehmlich  im  zehnten,  elf  ten,  und 
zwolften  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  156.  Ham- 
burg :  Voss. 

MoLiTOE  (L.)  Die  Fiirstengruft  der  Wit- 
telsbacher  in  der  Alexanderskirche  zu 
Zweibriicken :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  bayerischen  Konigshauses. 
Pp.  26.  Zweibriicken  :  Lehmann.  4to. 
Im. 

Ottonis  II  diplomata.  (Monumenta  Ger- 
manise historica.  Diplomatum  regum 
et  imperatorum  Germanise  torn.  II,  1). 
Pp.  386.  Hanover :   Hahn.   4to.    12  m. 

Reinhold  (F.)  Verfassungsgeschichte 
Wesels  im  Mittelalter.  (Gierke's  Un- 
tersuchungen  zur  deutschen  Staats- 
und  Rechtsgeschichte,  XXIII.)  Pp. 
122.     Breslau :  Koebner.     8-20  m. 

KoDD  (E.)  Frederick,  crown  prince  and 
emperor  :  a  biographical  sketch.  Por- 
trait.    London :  Stott.     6/. 

EuppERT  (P.)  Konstanzer  Beitrage  zur 
badischen  Geschichte.  Pp.  156.  Con- 
stance :  Sartori.     8  m. 

Sachsen-Cobueg-Gotha  (Ernst  II,  Her- 
zog  vo  n).  Aus  meinem  Leben  und  aus 
meiner  Zeit.     II.     Berlin :  Hertz. 


ScHiNDELWicK  (K.)  Die  Politik  der 
Eeichsstadte  des  friiheren  schwabi- 
schen  Stiidtebundes  seit  dem  Egerer 
Landfrieden  bis  zur  Anerkennung 
Konig  Euprechts  [1389-1401].  Pp. 
76.     Leipzig  :  Fock.     1-20  m. 

ScHLiTTER  (H.)  Kaiser  Franz  I  und  die 
Napoleoniden  vom  Sturze  Napoleons 
bis  zu  dessen  Tode,  aus  Schriftstiicken 
des  kaiserlichen  und  koniglichen 
Haus-,  Hof-,  und  Staatsarchivs.  Pp. 
281.     Vienna :  Tempsky.     4to. 

ScHMiD  (L.)  Die  iilteste  Geschichte  des 
erlauchten  Gesamthauses  der  konig- 
lichen und  fiirstlichen  HohenzoUern. 
III.  Pp.  296,  illustr.  Tiibingen : 
Laupp.     7'60  m. 

Seefried  (J.  N.)  Herzog  Tassilo  II  und 
die  Chiemseekloster :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  Bayerns.  Pp.  43.  Augs- 
burg :  Huttler.     75  pf . 

Solms-Eodelheim  (Otto,  Graf  zu).  Fried- 
rich,  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  erster 
regierender  Graf  zu  Eodelheim  [1574- 
1635] :  ein  Zeit-  und  Lebensbild  aus  der 
Periode  der  deutschen  Eeligionskampfe. 
I.  Pp.  517,  portrait.  Berlin :  Luck- 
hardt.     12  m. 

Turner  (S.  E.)  A  sketch  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution,  from  early  times 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Pp. 
185.     London :  Putnam.     5/. 

VoLKEL  (A.  F.)  Geschichte  des  deut- 
schen Eitterordens  im  Vogtlande  :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Heimatskunde.  Pp.  288, 
Plauen  :  Kell.     3  m. 

Wetzstein  (0.)  Die  deutsche  Geschicht- 
schreibung  zur  Zeit  der  Eeformation : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Historio- 
graphie.  Pp.  29.  Leipzig  :  Fock.  4to. 
80  pf. 

Weeveke  (N.  van).  Choix  de  documents 
luxembourgeois  in6dits,  tir^s  des  ar- 
chives de  r^tat  a  Bruxelles.  Pp.  104. 
Luxembourg  :  Biick. 

Notice  sur  le  conseil  provincial  de 

Luxembourg  avant  sa  reorganisation 
par  Charles-Quint  [c.  1200-1531].  Pp, 
130.     Luxembourg  :  Biick. 

Westfalen  und  Eheinland  im  fiinfzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert,  von  J.  Hansen.  I : 
Die  Soester  Fehde.  (Publikationen 
aus  den  koniglich  preussischen  Staats- 
archiven,  XXXIV.)  Pp.  141,  484. 
Leipzig  :  Hirzel.     16  m. 

Westfalisches  Urkundenbuch.  V  : 
Die  Papsturkunden  Westfalens  bis 
zum  Jahre  1378,  bearbeitet  von  Dr. 
Finke.  I  :  Die  Papsturkunden  bis 
1304.  Pp.  xxxiv,  410.  Miinster  : 
Eegensberg.     13-50  m. 

Wutke  (C.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  grossen  Stadtebundkrieges  [1387- 
1388].     II.     Berlin:  Stargardt. 

ZoELLNER  (C.  W.)  Geschichte  der  Fa 
brik-  und  Handelsstadt  Chemnitz  von 
den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 
Pp.  504,  illustr.    Chemnitz :  Troitzsch. 

ZwEiBRtJcKEN. — Urkundcnbuch  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  ehemals  pfalzbayerischen 
Eesidenzstadt  Zweibriicken ;  edited 
by  L.  Molitor.  Pp.  252.  Zweibriicken  : 
Euppert.     3  m. 
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AiBY  (O.)  The  English  restoration  and 
Louis  XIV,  from  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia to  the  peace  of  Nimwegen. 
Maps.     London :  Longmans.     2/6. 

Bryce  (J.)  and  others.  Two  centuries  of 
Irish  history  [1691-1870].  London: 
Kegan  Paul.     16/. 

Cantdaeienses,  LitersB.  The  letter  books 
of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  II.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Shep- 
pard.  London  :  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls.  10/. 

Cecil  Manuscripts,  Calendar  of  the.  II. 
(Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.) 
London  :  H.M.  Stationery  office.     3/5. 

Clarendon's  history  of  the  rebellion  and 
civil  wars  of  England,  re-edited  from 
a  fresh  collation  of  the  original  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  with  notes,  by 
W.  D.  Macray.  6  vol.  Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press.     45/. 

Earle  (J.)  A  handbook  to  the  land 
charters,  and  other  Saxonic  documents. 
Pp.  426.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  16/. 

Hassall  (A.)  Bolingbroke.  London : 
W.  H.  Allen.     2/6. 

HoNiG  (F.)  Oliver  Cromwell.  II :  [1646- 
1650].  Pp.  476,  maps,  &c.  Berlin : 
Luckhardt.     6  m. 

Hunt  (W.)  The  English  church  in  the 
middle  ages.  Pp.  224.  London :  Long- 
mans.    2/6. 

Ingram  (T.  D.)  Two  chapters  of  Irish 
history.  I :  The  Irish  parliament  of 
James  II.  II :  The  alleged  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Pp.  154.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan.     6/. 

JussERAND  (J.  J.)  English  wayfaring  life 
in  the  middle  ages  (fourteenth  century). 
Translated  by  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 
Illustr.  London  :    Fisher  Unwin.    21/. 

LovEJOY    (B.    G.)      Francis   Bacon,   lord 


Verulam :  a  critical  review  of  his  life 
and  character.  Pp.  277.  London : 
Fisher  Unwin.     6  . 

Montague  (F.  C.)  Life  of  sir  Eobert 
Peel.  Pp.  225.  London  :  W.  H.Allen. 
2/6. 

MuLLiNGER  (J.  B.)  A  history  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Pp.  246.  London : 
Longmans.     2/6. 

O'CoNNELL  (Daniel)  Political  and  private 
correspondence  [1792-1847].  Ed.  by 
W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  2  vol.  Pp.  1030, 
portrait.     London :  Murray.     36/. 

Plumptre  (E.  H.)  Life  of  bishop  Ken. 
2  vol.  Pp.  630,  illustr.  London  :  Isbis- 
ter.     32/. 

Scotland. — Kotuli  scaccarii  regum  Scoto- 
rum  :  The  exchequer  rolls  of  Scotland. 
Ed.  by  G.  Burnett.  XI:  [1497-1501]. 
Edinbui'gh  :  Published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lord  clerk  register.     10/. 

Sepp  (B.)  Der  Originaltext  der  Cassetten- 
briefe  der  Konigin  Maria  Stuart :  eine 
Erwiderung  auf  M.  Philippson's  Ab- 
handlung,  '  Les  lettres  de  la  cassette.' 
Pp.  41.     Munich  :  Lindauer.     50  pf. 

Sharpe  (Charles  Kirkpatrick),  Letters 
from  and  to.  Ed.  by  A.  AUardyce. 
With  memoir  by  W.  K.  E.  Bedford.  2 
vol.  Pp.  1200.  London :  Blackwood. 
52/6. 

Skelton  (J.)  Maitland  of  Lethington  and 
the  Scotland  of  Mary  Stuart.  II.  Pp. 
444.    London :  Blackwood.    15/6. 

Stanhope  (P.  H.,  fifth  earl).  Notes  of  con- 
versation with  the  duke  of  Wellington 
[1831-1851].    London:  Murray.     7/6. 

Stephen  (Leslie)  Dictionary  of  national 
biography.  XVII :  Edward-Ei skine. 
London  :  Smith  &  Elder.     15/. 

Venables  (E.)  Life  of  John  Bunyan. 
Pp.  xxxv-190.    London:  W.Scott.   1/. 


X.  ITALIAN   HISTORY 

(Including  Savoy) 


Apollinaris  a  Valentl\  (P.)  Bibliotheca 
fratrum  minorum  capuccinorum  pro- 
vincias  Neapolitan^'.  Pp.  192.  Naples: 
Festa.     4to.     5  1. 

Brugi  (B.)  La  scuola  padovana  di  diritto 
romano  nel  secolo  sedecimo.  Pp.  77. 
Padua :  Sacchetto.     4to. 

Campanini  (N.)  Ars  siricea  Regii :  vicende 
dell'arte  della  seta  in  Eeggio  nell' 
Emilia  dal  secolo  sedecimo  al  secolo 
ottodecimo.  Pp.  344,  plates.  Eeggio 
nelP  Emilia :  tip.  degli  Artigianelli. 
10  1. 

Carutti  (D.)  II  conte  Umberto  I  e  il  re 
Ardoino  :  ricerche  e  documenti  nuova- 
mente  riveduti  dall'  autore.  Pp.  384. 
Eome :  tip.  della  r.  Accademia  dei 
Lincei.     5  1. 

CiOMPi  (I.)  Cronache  e  documenti ;  con 
notizie  intorno  alia  vita  di  Michele  di 
Lando  per  G.  0.  Corazzini.  Pp.  cv, 
234.     Florence :  Sansoni.     16mo.    4  1. 


CoMANi  (F.  E.)  La  prima  sollevazione  dei 
Bagaudi :  osservazioni  critiche  sulle 
fonti  e  sulle  loro  relazioni  col  cristiane- 
simo.  Pp.  47.  Messina  :  tip.  dell'  Avve- 
nire. 

Croce  (B.)  Luisa  Sanfelice  e  la  congiura 
dei  Baccher :  narrazione  stoi'ica  con 
giunta  di  vari  documenti.  Pp.  126. 
Trani :  Vecchi. 

Frenes  (A.)  Jean-Pierre  Vieusseux  d'a- 
pr^s  sa  correspondance  avec  J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi.  Pp.  156.  Eome  :  For- 
zani. 

GitJDiciNi  (G.)  Diario  bolognese  [1796- 
1818],  con  un  cenno  cronologico  dei 
governi  di  Bologna  dalla  sua  fondazione 
in  poi,  e  notizie  storiche  sulle  compa- 
gnie  religiose  e  delle  arti,  &c.  II. -IV. 
Pp.  173,  175,  173.  Bologna :  Composi- 
tor i. 

Joubert  (A.)  L'etablissement  de  la  maison 
d'Anjou   dans  le   ro^aume  de  Naples^ 
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d'apr^s  des  documents  nouveaux  [1265- 

1285].     Angers:   Germain  &  Grassin. 

Pp.  43. 
Malaiiani  (V.)     Memorie  del  conte  Leo- 

poldo  Cicognara,  tratte   da  document! 

originali.   II.   Ppi  440.    Venice :  Merlo. 

16mo.     5  1. 
Mandalari  (G.  a.)     Fra  Barlaamo  Cala- 

brese,  maestro  del  Petrarca.     Pp.  128. 

Kome  :  Verdesi.     2  1. 
Pakma. — Memorie    e   document!    per    la 

storia   dell'   university   di   Parma   nel 

medio  evo.     I.     By  G.  Mariotti.     Pp. 

115,  cxviii.     Parma :  Battei.     4to. 
Peverelli  (E.)   II  consiglio  di  stato  nella 

monarchia  di  Savoia,  dal  conte  Tom- 

maso  I  di  Moriana  fino  al  Emanuele 

Filiberto  :  studio  storico-giuridico.   Pp. 

112.     Eome  :  tip.  delle  Mantellate. 
PiNzi  (C.)     Storia  della  citta  di  Viterbo 

illu  strata  con  note  e  nuovi  documents 

I.     Pp.  572.     Eome  :  tip.  della  Camera 

dei  Deputati.     5  1. 
EoMAN  (J.)  Tableau  historique  du  d^parte- 

ment     des    Hautes-Alpes.       Premiere 

partie.  I :  Etat  eccl6siastique,  adminis- 


tratif,  et  feodal  anterieur  a  1789:  his- 
toire,  biographie,  bibliographie  de  cha- 
cune  des  communes  qui  le  composent. 
Pp.  xxxii-204.  Paris :  Picard.  4to. 
10  f. 

Schneider  (A.),  der  Ziirclier  Canonicus 
und  Cantor  Magister  Felix  Hemmerli 
an  der  Universitat  Bologna  [1408- 141 2 
und  1423-1424].  Pp.  42,  plate.  Ziirich  : 
Schulthess.     4to. 

SuLMONA.  -  Codice  diplomatico  Sulmonese, 
raccolto  da  N.  F.  Faraglia.  Pp.  Ivii, 
466.  Laneiano  :  Carabba.     4to. 

T.iJiAssiA  (G.)  Bologna  e  le  sue  scuole  im- 
perial! di  diritto :  ricerche.  Pp.  48. 
Bologna :  Fava  &  Garagnani.  (From 
the  '  Archivio  Giuridico,'  XL,  1,  2.) 

ViLLARi  (P.)  La  storia  di  Girolamo 
Savonarola  e  de'  suoi  tempi,  narrata 
con  I'aiuto  di  nuovi  document!.  II. 
Pp.  ccclvi-261.  Florence  :  Le  Monnier. 
8  1. 

The   life    and    times   of   Girolamo 

Savonarola.  Transl.  by  Linda  Villari. 
2  vol.  lUustr.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
32/. 


XI.   HISTOEY   OF    THE   NETHEELANDS 


Chestret  de  Haneffe  (baron  de). 
Numismatique  de  la  principaute  de 
Li^ge  et  de  ses  dependances  depuis 
leurs  annexions.  I.  Pp.  249,  plates. 
Brussels :  Hayez.     4to.     40  f. 

MiJLLER  (K.  E.  H.)  Das  Magnum 
Chronicon  Belgicum  und  die  in  demsel- 
ben  enthaltenen  Quellen :  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Historiographie  des  fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts.  Pp.  48.  Berlin  :  Mayer 
&  Miiller.     1-20  m. 


Thibaut  (F.)  Marguerite  d'Autriche  et 
Jehan  Lemaire  de  Beiges  ;  ou  de  la  lit 
terature  et  des  arts  aux  Pays-Bas  sous 
Marguerite  d'Autriche.  Paris  :  Leroux. 
5f. 

Watjwekmans  (general).  Napoleon  et 
Carnot :  Episode  de  I'histoire  militaire 
d'Anvers  [1803-1815].  Pp.  264,  illustr. 
Ghent :  Annoot-Braeckman.     5  f. 


XII.   SLAVONIAN  HISTOEY 


Bohemia. — Codex  juris  Bohemici.  Ed. 
H.  Jire6ek.  V,  2  :  Constitutiones  regn! 
BohemisB  anno  1627  reformatfe.  Pp. 
596.     Vienna :  Tempsky.     20  m. 

Hosii  (cardinalis)  epistolarum  tomus 
II  [1551-1558]  2.  (Acta  historica  res 
gestas  Polonia;  illustrantia,  editio  col- 
legii  historic!  academiae  litterarum 
Cracoviensis,  IX,  2.)  Pp.  521-1119. 
Cracow  :  Friedlein.     20  m. 

Maltschke  (E.)  Geschichte  des  Glatzer 
Landes  vom  Beginne  der  deutschen 
Besiedelung  bis  zu  den  Hussitenkrie- 
gen.  Pp.  72,  map.  Breslau :  Kohler. 
1  m. 

Poland. — Actorum  secul!  quintidecimi  ad 
res  publicas  Polonia  spectantium  index. 
(Monumenta  medii  rev!  historica  res 
gestas  Polonise  illustrantia,  editio 
coUegii  historic!  academise  literarum 
Cracoviensis,  XL)  Pp.  581.  Cracow : 
Friedlein.    14  m. 


St.  Jean  (sekr.)  Lebensbeschreibung  des 
Gregor  Alexandrowitsch  Potemkin  des 
Tauriers,  des  heiligen  romischen  Eeiches 
Fiirsten  etc.,  als  Beitrag  zu  der  Lebens- 
geschichte  der  Kaiserin  Catharina  II 
von  Eussland  ;  nach  dem  ungedruckten 
Manuscripte  des  Verfassers  fre!  iiber- 
setzt.  Herausgegeben  von  F.  Eothermel. 
Pp.  172.  Karlsruhe  :  Verlagsverein  fiir 
Wissenschaften.     5  m. 

Soffner  (J.)  Geschichte  der  Eeformation 
in  Schlesien.  II.  Pp.  462.  Breslau : 
Aderholz.     5  m. 

Stcherbatow  (general).  Le  Feld-Mar6chal 
prince  Pask^vitsch,  sa  vie  politique  et 
militaire  d'apr^s  des  documents  in6dits. 
I:  [1782-1826].  Traduit  par  une 
Eusse.    Paris :  Eeinwald.     15  f. 

Ziegler  (H.)  Die  Gegenreformation  in 
Schlesien.  (Schriften  des  Vereins  fiir 
Eeformationsgeschichtc,  XXIV.)  Pp. 
157.     Halle :  Niemeyer.     2-40  m. 


XIII.  HISTOEY  OF  SPAIN  AND  POETUGAL 


Balaguer  (V.)  Las  calles  de  Barcelona 
en  1865  (Complemento  de  la  Historia 
de  Cataluna).  I,  II.  Pp.  530,  480. 
Madiii :  Tello.    22  pes. 


PoRTCG-U-i.E  monumenta  historica  a 
saseulo  octavo  post  Christum  usque  ad 
quintumdecimum.  Jussu  academiaj 
scientiarum  Olisponensis  edita.     Inqui 
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sitiones.  I,  1,  2.  Pp.  1-287,  plate. 
Lisbon :  typ.  acad. 
.Santillan  (E.)  Memoria  historica  de  las 
reformas  hechas  en  el  sistema  general 
de  impuestos  de  Espafia  y  de  su  ad- 
ministracion     [1845-1854].        Pp.    xl, 


540.  Madrid :  Perez  Dubrull.  4to.  9 
pes. 
Soriano  (Simao  Jos^  da  Luz).  Historia 
da  guerra  civil  e  do  estabelecimento  do 
governo  parlamentar  em  Portugal. 
Terceira  epoca.     VI.   Pp.  786.  Lisbon. 


XIV.    SWISS  HISTORY 


Bern. — Pontes  rerum  Bernensium ;  Berns 
Geschichtsquellen.  IV,  umfassend  die 
Zeit  der  Autonomie  der  Stadt  Bern  von 
i3CX)hinweg.  I-IV*.  Pp.576.  Bern: 
Schmidt  &  Francke.     20  f. 

Cornelius  (C.  A.)  Die  Eiickkehr  Calvins 
nach  Genf.  I  :  Die  Guillermins.  Pp. 
62.     Munich :  Franz.     4to.     1-80  m. 

Dandliker  (K.)  Geschichte  der  Schweiz. 
Pp.  800,  maps,  &c.  Ziii-ich  :  Schulthess. 
14-40  f. 

FoLLETETE  (C.)  Les  origines  du  Jura 
bernois :  recueil  de  pieces  et  documents 
relatifs  a  I'histoire  de  la  reunion  de 
I'ancien  6veche  de  Bale  au  canton  de 


Berne.  I:  [d6c.  1813.23  aoftt  1814]. 
Pp.  413.     Porrentruy  :  Pretre.     5  f. 

Gay  (H.)  Histoire  du  Valais  depuis  les 
temps  les  plus  anciensjusqu'anos  jours. 
I.     Pp.  203.     Geneva  :  Jullien.    3-50  f. 

RiNGHOLZ  (0.)  Geschichte  des  fiirstlichen 
Benediktinerstiftes  unseier  lieben  Frau 
zu  Einsiedeln  unter  Abt  Johannes  I 
von  Schwanden  [1298-1327],  init  be- 
sonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des  schwy- 
zerisch-einsiedel'schenMarchenstreites 
[1114-1350];  mit  urkundlichen  und 
artistischen  Beilagen.  Pp.  297,  illustr. 
Einsiedeln  :  Benziger.  5  f.  (From 
the  '  Geschichtsfreund.'  XLIII.) 


XV.    HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA 
AND   OF  CANADA 


Adams  (H.  B.),  History  of  cooperation  in 
the  United  States,  edited  by.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  studies  in  histori- 
cal and  political  science',  VI.)  Pp.  540. 
Baltimore :  Murray.     ^'3-50. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.)  California  pastoral 
[1769-1848].  Pp.808.  San  Francisco  : 
History  Company.     ^4-50. 

History  of   the   Pacific    States   of 

North  America.  XXX.  California  inter 
Pocula :  a  review  of  some  classical 
abnormities.  Pp.  868.  San  Francisco  : 
History  Company.     ^4-50. 

Black  (A.)  The  story  of  Ohio.  Boston : 
Lothrop.     ^1-50. 

Brooks  (E.  S.)  The  story  of  New  York. 
Pp.  311,  illustr.  Boston :  Lothrop. 
;^l-50, 

Bryce  (J.)  The  American  commonwealth. 
3  vol.     London  :  Macmillan.     54/. 

Buchanan  (president  J.),  The  messages 
of ;  with  appendix  compiled  by  J.  B. 
Henry.  Pp.  328.  New  York  :  Henry. 
,^1-50. 

Eggleston  (E.)  History  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  Pp.  398,  illustr. 
New  York  :  Appleton.     ^1-50. 

Ellis  (G.  E.)  The  i^uritan  age  and  rule 
in  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts 
bay.  Pp.  576.  Boston :  Houghton, 
■     Mifflin,  &  Co.     ^3-50. 

Hall  (G.  B.)  Historical  sketches  and 
events  in  the  colonisation  of  America 
and  the  outgrowth  of  our  country.  Pp. 
222,  illustr.  Minneapolis:  Raymer.  ^1. 

Hedeick  (Mrs.  M.  A.)  Incidents  of  the 
civil  war.  Pp.  179,  illustrated.  Lowell 
(Massachusetts) :  Hedrick.     4to.   $2. 


Kingsforb  (W.)     The  history  of  Canada. 
II:    [16791725].     Pp.    559.     London: 


Triibner.     15/ 
Paris  (comte   de). 

war  in  America 

Porter  &  Coates. 
Phelan   (J.)     The 

Map.       Boston : 

&  Co.     $'2. 

EUPERT    (W.    W.) 


History  of   the  civil 
.     IV.      Philadelphia : 

^3-50. 
history  of  Tennessee. 

Houghton,     Mifflin, 


._  ^  ,     A  guide  to  the  study 

of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Pp.  130.  Boston  :  Ginn. 
12mo.     80  c. 

Shepard  (E.  M.)  Martin  Van  Buren. 
Pp.  377.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.     16rao.     ^1-25. 

Sterne  (S.)  Constitutional  history  and 
political  development  of  the  United 
States.  Pp.  361.  New  York  :  Putnam. 
12mo.     ^1-25. 

Stoddard  (W.  0.)  Zachary  Taylor, 
Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  and 
James  Buchanan.  (' Lives  of  the  Pre- 
sidents.') New  York  :  Stokes.  12mo. 
^1-25. 

Taussig  (F.  W.)  The  tariff  history  of 
the  United  States :  a  series  of  essays. 
Pp.  269.  New  York  :  Putnam.  12mo. 
^1-25. 

Wallace  (L.)  Life  of  general  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Pp.  348,  illustr.  Phila- 
delphia :  Hubbard.     12mo.     $2. 

War  History,  sketches  of  [1861-1865]. 
Papers  read  before  the  Ohio  com- 
mandery  of  the  military  order  of  the 
loyal  legion  of  the  United  States  [1883- 
i886'.  I.  Pp.  436,  maps.  Cincinnati : 
Clarke.     g2. 
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Co7ttents  of  Periodical  Publications 


I.  FRANCE 


Bevne  Historiqae,  zzzviii.  1.  Septem- 
ber— M.  Philippson  :  Studies  in  the 
history  of  Mary  Stuart.  IV  :  Tlie  di- 
plomatic materials  [dealing  with  letters 
and  despatches,  particularly  those  of 
the  Tuscan,  French,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish ministers] G.  Fagniez  :    Fire 

Joseph  and  Richelieu ;  the  antecedents 
of  the  breach  with  Austria  [1632-1635], 
concluded. H.  Doniol  prints  an  un- 
published letter  of  Lafayette  [Aug.  3, 

1792] Baron  du  Casse  :  The  diary 

and  correspondence  of  queen  Catherine 

of   Westphalia,  continued  [181 1] 

A.  Mallet  :  The  expedition  to  An- 
cona  in  1832  [mainly  based  on  the  let- 
ters of   the  comte   de   Sainte-Hilaire, 

French    ambassador   at   Rome] C. 

Bemont  :  Review  of  C.  Plunwier's 
edition  of  Fortescue's  '  Governance  of 

England.' 2.       November — B.     de 

Mandrot  :  Louis  XI  and  John  of  Ar- 

magnac  :  the  siege  of  Lectoure. C. 

DuFAYARD  :  The  Journie  des  Tuiles  at 
Grenoble,  June  7,  1788  ['the  first  blow 
levelled  at  the  royal  authority  by  arms 
other   than   ballads   and  pamphlets']. 

• Baron  du  Casse  :  Tlie  diary  and 

correspondence  of  queen  Catherine  of 
Westphalia,  continued  [18 12]. 

Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xliv.  2. 
October — C.  de  Sjiedt,  S.J. :  The  or- 
ganisation of   christian  churches,   to 

the  end    of    the   third  century.- G. 

KuETH :  The  sources  of  the  history  of 
Clovis  in  Gregory  of  Tours  [arguing 
that  the  first  three  books  of  the  '  His- 
toria  Francorum'  are  based  on  (1) 
some  unknown  annals  of  Tours ;  (2) 
an  unknown  Burgundian  chronicle,  also 
used  by  Marius  of  Aventicum  ;  (3)  lives 
of  saints,  especially  those  of  SS.  Ee- 
migius  and  Maxentius ;  (4)  oral  tradi- 
tion, both  ecclesiastical  and  popular]. 
Comte  DE  LA  Ferriere  :  The  elec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne 
of  Poland  [one  of  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici's schemes   for   'her  idol'] V. 

Pierre  :  The  re-establishment  of  ca- 
tholic worship)  in  1795  and  in  1802  [due 
rather  to  Bonaparte  than  to  the  con- 
stitutional   clergy].  D.    d'Aussy  : 

Poor  relief  in  rural  districts  before  the 
revolution. 


Bevue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  ii.  4.  — 

Comte  BouLAY  de  la  Meurthe  :  Letters- 
of  Maria  Caroline,  queen  of  Naples 
[fourteen  letters  to  the  comte  d'An- 
traigues,  1796- 1803  ;  two  letters  from 
the  king  of  Naples  to  the  First  Consul, 
1802  ;  two  letters  from  the  queen  to 
Napoleon,  1805]. L.  Olivi  :  Corre- 
spondence of  an  agent  of  the  duke  of 
Modcna  at  the  cotirt  of  Vienna  [1659- 
1660]  dealing  chiefly  with  Hungarian 
affairs,    and    with     the     amusements 

of    the     imperial     court. Comte 

Fremy  :  The  Algerian  question  under 
diaries  IX  [on  the  mission  of  Francois 
de  Noailles,  bishop  of  Dax,  to  Con- 
stantinople, 1571-72,  and  his  attempt 
to  procure  the  cession  of  Algeria  to 
France,  to  form  a  principality  for  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  II]. 

A.    ScHEFER  :     T}i^    marquis    de 

Bonac's  memoir  cm  the  affairs  of 
northern  Europe  [i 700- 17 10]  written 
in  1711  for  the  information  of  the 
dauphiness  [describing  the  character 
and  career  of  Charles  XII]. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  iii.  4.  October — E.  Bout- 
MY :   Tlie  popular  conception  of  royalty 

in  England. M.  Ostrooorski  :  The 

organisation  of  political  piartics  in  the 
United  States  [on  the  position  of  the 
executive,  maintaining  that  the  presi- 
dent is  completely  powerless  against 
the  party  organisation  which  gives  him 
his  position.  Illustrations  are  added 
from  the  history  of  the  administrations 
of  Grant  and  Hayes,  with  American 
opinions  on  the  system  of  party  organi- 
sation].  D'AuBiGNY  :    The   colonial 

policy  of  Choiseul  [1761-1770;  during 
the  last  five  years  his  policy  was  emi- 
nently    successful]. Zolla  :     Tlie 

maintenance  of  the  highways  in  France 
[sketching  the  different  methods  adop- 
ted during  the  ancien  regime  and  the 
first  empire]. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais,  zxxvii.  9. 
September — A.  Bernus  :  Antoine  de 
Chandieu,  from  his  unpublished 
journal:     IV    [1572-1583],   concluded. 

N.  Weiss  prints  an   uniDublished 

arrH    of    the    parliament    of    Paris y 
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[22     Nov.      1548]     relating     to     the 

Lutherans  of  Noyon. A.  J.  Enschede 

prints  petitions   of  Imgucilot  refugees 

in     Holland     [1690-1695]. C.     L. 

Fhossard  prints  a  memoir  in  favour  of 
the  protestants  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
by  Eabaut  Saint-Etienne  [1771].=: 
10.  October — M.  Lelievke:  The  last 
days  of  Anne  duBotcrg  [December  1559]. 

N.  Weiss  prints  papers  relating  to 

the  prods  of  Theodore  de  B&ze  at  the 
parliament  of   Paris  [1549-50]    and  a 

letter  of  Charles  IX  [1  Aug.  1564] 

C.  OsMONT  UE  CouKTsiGNY  :  The  protes- 
tant  noblesse  of  the  gineraliti  of  Caen, 
1666  [with  an  estimate  of  the  total 
huguenot  poiDulation  of  France  at  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  not  far  from  two  millions]. 

Le  Correspondant. — July  10,  Aug.  10,  and 
Sept.  10— P.  Thueeau-Dangin  :  M. 
Ouizot  au  pouvoir.==.July  10 — E. 
Bike  :  Marie  -  TMrise  imperatrice 
[1744-1746]. — August  10 — L.  Kegis  : 
La  socim  savante  au  dix-septiime 
sidcle.^^=25 — P.  Thueeau-Dangin:  La 
mart  du  due  d' Orleans  [i842].=r 
Sept.  25  — H.  Deloeme  :  M.  de  Villile 
au  pouvoir  et  Vexpedition  d'Espagne. 
Oct.  10  and  25  — H.  Welschingee  : 
Le  divorce  de  NajmUon  d'apres  des 
documents  nouveaux. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Jidij  15— A.  Gagnieee  : 

Na2>oUon  a  Vile  d'Elbe Sept.  1  — 

A.  WoDziNSKi :  Lcttres  de  Sobieski  a  la 
reine  Marie-Casiviirc  durant  la  cam- 
pagne  de  Vienne  [i683].=Oc^.  15 — 
J.  Zelleb  :  L^antisimitisme  en  Alle- 
magne  au  quatorzieme  siecle :  etude 
sociale  retrospective. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Historique  du  Droit. — 
July — M.  FouENiEE  :  La  nation  alle- 
inande    a    Vuniversiti    d^OrUans    au 

quaiorziihne  siecle F.  Aubeet  :  Le 

parlement  de  Paris  a  la  fin  du 
moyen  age. 

La  Revolution  Francaise.— ^m^/ws^— Dr. 
Eobinet:  Les  commencements  de  Danton. 

— Sept. -Oct. — L.  PoiNSARD  :  Le  cridit 

frangais  pendant  la  revolution,  two 
articles.=^iS<j2'^^'"^^^ — C!.  L.  Chassin  : 
Les  elections  primaires  du  iiers-etat  de 

Paris  [1789]. Dr.  Eobinet  :   Robes- 

pierrc  aux  archives. 

Revue  Archeologique.  —  March  —  E. 
McNTz  :  L^antipaiic  CUment  VII  et  les 
arts  a  Avignon  vers  la  fin  du  quator- 
zieme si^cle,  continued H.  d'Aebois 

DE  JuBAiNviLLE  :  Lc  char  de  guerre  des 
Celtes  dans  quelques  textes  historiques. 

P.  MoNCEAUx  :  Pastes  eponymiques 

de    la    ligue    thessalicnne ;     tages    et 

strat^ges     f6d6raux S.     Eeinach  : 

Liste  des  oculistes  romains  mentionn^s 
sur  les  cachets. 

Revue  Britannique.  —  August  —  E.  de 
BoNNAL :  La  Prusse  et  la  France  en 
iS^g.=^=September — L.  Eemacle  :  La 
r^publique  d' Aries  au  moyen  dge.==. 


October — L.  Ponsaed  :  Les  origines  de 

la  dette   fondle  en  Angleterre A. 

Moeel-Fatio  :  Un  militaire  espagnol 
au  temps  de  Philippe  IV  et  de  Charles 
II. 

Revue  de  Cavalerie. — October — General 
Thoumas:  Murat  [a  study  in  detail 
of  his  life  and  military  career],  con- 
tinued   from   August    and    September 

numbers The    21st    chasseurs    at 

Jena  [collected  by  lieut.  Aubier  from 

contemporary     notes]. Historical 

precis  of  the  5th  regiment  of  dragoons 
[formed,  with  the  royal  or  1st  dra- 
goons, from  the  division  of  the '  dragons 
du  roi '  in  1668]. 

Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littara- 
ture. — October  8  d;  November  26— A. 
Chuquet  :  Recent  ivorks  on  the  period 
of  the  French  revolution  and  the  em- 
pire. ==  15 — E.  Lintilhac  :  Bettel- 
heim^s  ^Beaumarchais.^=^November  5 
— G.  Lacour-Gatet  :  StoffeVs  '  Histoire 
de  Jules  C^sar.' 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — July  1 — G. 
BoissiER  :  Etudes  dliistoire  religieuse: 

I'affaire  de  I'autel  de  la  Victoire. 

Levy-Beuhl  :  Les  idies  politiques  en 
Allemagne    au    dix-neuvieme     siecle  : 

Gervinus      et     Dahlmann P.      de 

NoLHAc :  Erasme  et  Vltalie,  d'apres 
des  lettres  inedites  d'Erasme.  15 — 
E.  Eenan  :  Etudes  d'histoire  isradlite  : 
le  r^gne  de  lL)avid.-==^^Jiily  15,  August 
15,  September  15 — Marquis  de  Couecy  : 
La  renonciation  des  Bourbons  d'Es- 
pagne  au  trone  de  France.  I :  Neces- 
site  des  renonciations,  la  premiere 
pensee  de  Louis  XIV,  soumission  de 
Philippe  V.  August  15 — G.  Eothan  : 
L' Allemagne  en  1 848. z=Sep>tember  1 
— C.  EoussET :  La  derniere  annee  du 
mart'cJial  Bugeaud  en  Afrigiie. 
October  1 — G.  Eothan  :  La  reconnais- 
sance du  second  empire  par  les  cours 
du  nord  :  la  legation  de  France  a  Berlin 
[1852]     et     I'attitude     de     I'empereur 

Nicolas. C.     EoussET :      Le      due 

d^Aumale  gouverneur  general  de  I'Al- 
geric,  et  la  reddition  d^ Abd-cl-Kader. 
15 — A.      Barine  :     Christine      de 
SuMe. 

Revue  de  G^ographie. — September-Oc- 
tober— C.  FiERviLLE  :  Voyage  anonyme 
inidit  d'un  jansiniste  en  Flandre  et  en 
Hollande  [1681],  two  articles. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives.— /«Z?/^A. 
Neubauee  :    Institutions    des    rabbins 

frangais I.  Loeb  :  Josef  Haccohen 

et   les    chroniqtieurs  jtiifs,   continued. 

T.  Weyl  :  La  residence  desjuifs  d 

Marseille. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique. — August — 
P.  FtvAL :  Sainte  Radegonde  et  son 
temps,  Gonc\\]iAeA.==September-Octo- 
ber — F.  Chamaed  :  Les  origines  de 
Viglise  romaine  et  le  '  Liber  Pontifi- 
calis,^  continued. 

Revue    du    Monde   Latin. — September — 
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L.  MiLLio :  Souvenirs  d'une  r^gence 
franqaise  en  Piimont :  Marie-Christine 
de  France,  duchesse  de  Savoie,  con- 
tinued.=rOcto6er — Comte  ue  Bakral  : 
L'assemblee  dcs  notables  en  1787  d'apr^s 
des  documents  anglais. 


Bevue  de  la  Revolution. — September- 
October — G.  SoREL  :  Les  reprisentants 
du  peitple  a  Varmee  des  Pyrinies- 
Orientales  [i  793] .==:0cto6er — J.  La- 
bocque:  La  question JinaiicUre  en  1787. 
E.  Eire  :  Paris  en  1793. 


II.   GERMANY   AND   AUSTRIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (Munich), 
Ix.  1  — L.  KiEss  :  The  origin  of  the 
Englislb  house  of  commons  [reasserting, 
against  Gneist,  his  view  that  the  com- 
mons were  at  first  summoned  not  in 
order  to  grant  supplies—  a  right  which, 
the  author  maintains,  they  made  no 
pretence  of  claiming  even  so  late  as 
1377, — but  in  order  to  give  information 
with  respect  to  the  local  administration 
and  to  make  complaints  of  grievances, 
especially   against   the   local   officers]. 

T.  ScHiEiuNN :    On  the  history  of 

the  peace  of  Posen  [1806]. K.  Hab- 

LER :   Recent   loorks  on  the  history  of 

Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century 

M.  L.  prints  a  paper  on  the  campaign  of 

1806. 0.  M.  prints  a  letter  of  Wil- 

helin    Grimm   on    Gottingen  in    1837. 

M.  V.  K. :  Sixteen  reviews  of  tvorks 

on  Siuiss  history. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft  (Munich),  ix.  4. — S.  Ehses  :  Tlie 
papal  decree  in  the  divorce  suit  of 
Henry    VIII,  concluded    [maintaining 

■  that  it  was  expressly  never  intended  to 
be  executed,  and  arguing  incidentally 
that  Wolsey,  next  to  Henry  VIII,  was 
mainly   responsible    for    the    English 

schism] K.Eubel:  Konrad  Probus, 

bishop  of  Toul  [1280],  a  biography  [re- 
lating especially  to  the  bishop's  papal 

concerns] F.  X.  Funk  :    The  papal 

catalogue  of  Hegesippus. B.  Gott- 

LOB :    Keview  of   Keynaud's  edition  of 

.   Heyd^s  Commerce  dti-  Levant  au  moycn 

age P.   M.   Baumgarten  :    The  re- 

gesta  of  Honorius  III, 

Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissentchaften. 
Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.-  philol.  und 
hist.  Classe.  (Munich.)  1888.  3.— E. 
Oberhdmmer  ;  Greek  inscriptions  from 

Cyprus W.  von  Christ  :  Etna  in 

Greek  poetry.^=^i.  1. — T.  Heigel: 
The  imprisonment  of  the  sons  of  elec- 
tor Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria  [1705- 
1714,  arguing  for  a  milder  judgment  of 

the  elector's  action]. L.  von  Eock- 

inger:  On  the  use  of  the  so-called 
'  Brachylogus  Liris  liomani '  in  tlie 
national  laic  of  the  Dcutschenspiegeland 
Sachsenspiegel.=2. — A.  von  Druffel: 
On  Luther's  letter  to  elector  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  la^ulgrave 
Philip)  of  Hesse  concerning  the  captive 
duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  [1545,  con- 
sidered as  a  party  pamphlet  in  support 
of  the  Ernestine  court]. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  Ge3cMchtsforsc]iung  (Inns- 


bruck), ix.  4.—  S.  Steinherz  :  The  rela- 
tions of  Lewis  I  of  Hungai-y  to  Cluirles 
IV,  continued  [1358-1373],  with  criti- 
cal    excursus     and    documents. J. 

ScHWALM  :  Peter  Harer  and  his  history 
of  the  peasants''  ivar  [treating  of  the 
manuscripts  and  their  relation,  biblio- 
graphy, &c.]. 0.  Kedlich  :  Chrono- 
logical note  [showing  that  in  the  middle 
ages  the  south  Germans,  esi^ecially  of 
the  diocese  of  Salzburg,  reckoned  the 
three  days  following  Easterday  and 
Whitsunday  as  the  feasts  of  St.  Stephen, 
St.  John,  and  the  holy  Innocents,  on 
the  analogy  of  Christmas,  but  with  the 

distinction  of  season  indicated]. H. 

Amjiann  prints  a  letter  of  Gregory  XI 
to  duke  Leopold  III  of  Austria  [Aug. 

25, 1372] K.  ScHAiK :  On'  Domesday 

Stiulies,'  vol.  i.— J.  Stare:  Beport  on 
the  historical  ivork  of  the  South  Sla- 
vonic academy  at  Agrani. 

Treitschke  &  Delbriick's  Preussisclie  Jahr- 
biicher  (Berlin),  Ixii.  4-6.  October- 
December  —  Vice-admiral  Batsch  : 
Prince  Adalbert  and  the  beginnings  of 

the  Prussian  fleet  [from  1848]. E 

Hertz  :  The  abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  two 

articles. B.   Gebhart  :    The  fall  of 

the  templars  [on  Schottmiiller's  his- 
tory]. 

Ermisch's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Sachsische  Ge- 
schichte  und  Alterthumskunde  (Dres- 
den),  ix.  3,  4. — B.  Hofmann:  The  town 
of  Pima  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  [from  the  municpal  accounts]. 

A.     Gaedeke  :     The    cotiquest    of 

north  Bohemia  and  the  siege  of  Prague 

by  the  Saxons  [1631]. M.  Schilling  : 

Zioickau  during  the  thirty  years''  tear 

[1639-40]. G.     MuLLER  :      Popular 

superstitions  in  Saxojiy,  from  the  acts 

of     visitation     [1578]. T.    Distel  : 

Curiosities  of  criminal  law. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchen- 
geschichte  (Gotha),  x.  2. — W.  Gcnd- 
LACH  :  Two  unpublished  works  of  Hinc- 
niar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  second 
article  [printing  from  a  manuscript  at 
Leyden  a  long  pastoral  letter  of  the 
archbishop  directed  against  the  pre- 
destination    doctrine     of     Gottsdhalk, 

c.  849-850] H.  Hahn  :   Waldensian 

notes    [one   on   the    '  Ortlibenses '    or 
followers  of  Ortlib  of  Strassburg]. 
Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Tiibingen), 
Ixx.  3.— F.  X.  Funk  :    Martin  V  and 
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the  council  of  Constance  [maintaining 
that  the  pope's  qualified  approbation 
of  the  a,cts  of  the  council  was  expressed 
solely  in  regard  to  the  fanatical  views 
of  the  Dominican  John  of  Falkenberg, 
and  had  no  more  general  reference]. 
Zeitschrift  flir  Katholische  Tneologie 
(Innsbruck),  xii.  4. -B.  Duhr  :  The  di- 
vorce and  second  marriage  of  Napoleon 

I. H.  Kellnek  :   The  Roman  gover- 

•  nors  of  Syria  and  Judcea  in  the  time 
of    Christ    and    his    apostles,    second 

article. A.       Zimmermann,      S.J.  : 

Creighton's  '  History  of  the  Papacy  ' 
[praised  for  its  fairness  and  sobriety  of 
judgment,  and  said  to  be  better  than 
Pastor's  in  the  grouping  of  facts  and 
drawing  of   character,  but  inferior  in 

detail] G. :    On    the  ecclesiastical 

condition  of  Austria  in  the  second  half 

of  the  sixteenth  century A.  Jaeger  : 

St.  Romedius  of  Taur. 


MILITARY  HISTORY 

luternatiODale  Bevue  Uber  die  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten  (Eathenow), 
vii.  2.  November — Col.  Walter  von 
Walthoffen  :  Napoleon  as  a  com- 
mander [with  reference  to  Graf  Yorck 
von  Wartenberg's  work,  'Napoleon  als 
Feldherr '],  continued. 

Jahrbiielier  fiir  die  deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine  (Berlin),  Ixix.  1.  October — 
The  French  army  in  the  year 
1813  [a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
siege  warfare],  concluded  ;  also  in  three 
previous  issues.  =^=2.  November^ 
Lt.-gen.  J.  VON  Heilmann  :  The  cam- 
paign of  1809  in  the  Tyrol,  about 
Salzb7irg,and  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Bavaria  [with  special  reference  to 
the  share  of  the  Bavarian  forces] ;  also 
in  the  issues  of  July,  August,  and  Octo- 


ber. ■:=  1,  2.  October -November  — 
Major    H.    Kunz  :     The    battles    and 

skirmishes   of   the    Crimean  tvar 

T,'i3  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
[1588]. 

Militar-Wochenblatt  (Berlin)  —November 
10  —  A  mobilisation  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  [for  the  war  of  the  state  of 
Nuremberg  against  the  margrave  Albert 
the  Elder  of  Brandenburg,  drawn  from 
a  paper  in  the  Nuremberg  archives, 
written    by   the    contemporary   soldier 

Erhardt  Schiirstab] . R  e  i  h  e  f  1 1888, 

No.  y. — Major  von  Liebeet  :  Tlie 
preparations  of  Napoleon  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1812  [a  valuable  contribution, 
containing  much  that  is  new]. 

Organ      der     Militar-wissenschaftlichen 

Vereine  (Vienna),  xxxvii.  2 Major 

Emerich  von  Streitenfels  :  The  de- 
velopment of  field  exercises  and  of 
the  Austrian  infantry  exercise  during 
the  last  fifty  years  [useful  for  military 

historians]. 4.  —  Major     Gedeon 

Freiherr  von  Riv-Alpon  :  Maximilian 
I  before  Kuf stein,  1504  [an  account  of 
the  siege  of  Kufstein  in  the  Tyrol 
during  the  troubles  consequent  on  the 
death  and  disputed  succession  of 
George  the  Rich,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
with  a  reproduction  of  a  contemporary 
illustration]. 

Strefleur  s  Oesterreichische  Militarische 
Zeitschrift  (Vienna).  September — 
Lieut.  Dechend  :  The  disastrous 
end  of  the  campaign  of  1793 
[the  retreat  of  the  army  of  general 
Wurmser  after  the  defeat  at  Sulzbach, 

Nov.    17,    1793]. Joseph    Kreist- 

HUBER :  German  military  affairs  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  [a, 
highly  interesting  sketch  of  the  '  Lands - 
knechte. '  established  by  Maximilian  I, 
their  organisation,  arms,  duties,  ser- 
vices, &c.]. 


III.   GEEAT   BEITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Archeeological  Review,  ii.  2.  October 
— J.  E.  Price  :  Index  of  Roman  re- 
mains in  Essex \V.  H.  Stevenson  : 

The  derivation  of  place-names  [criticism 
of  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  '  Words  and 
Places  '  is  charged  with  abounding  '  in 
the  grossest  philological  errors  and  in 
blunders  that  a  little  care  would  have 

obviated  '] A.  Nutt  :    Celtic  myth 

and  saga,  a  survey  of  recent  literature. 
S  November — Brinsley  Nichol- 
son :  Heirship  of  the  youngest  among 
the  Kafirs. G.  L.  Gomme  :  Widow- 
hood    in    manorial     laio Walter 

Rye  :  Notes  on  crime  and  accident  in 
Norfolk  temp.  Edw.  I  [from  the  gaol 
delivery  roll,  14  Edw.  I]. 

Contemporary  Beview.  —  October  —  J. 
Donaldson  :  The  position  of  women  in 
ancient    Rome.=November — A.    M. 


Fairbairn  :  Tlie  genesis  of  the  puritan 
ideal. 

Dublin  Beview.  3rd  Series.  No.  xl. 
October — J.  Morris,  S.  J.:  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Elizabethan  settlement  of  reli- 
gion [his  arguments  described  as  '  a 
re-statement  of  the  old  controversial 
assertion  that  the  church  of  England 
washed  her  own  face  ']. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  344.  October 
— Lord  Grenville  [a  study  of  his 
career,  dwelling  on  his  felt  want  of  a 
leader,  and  on  his  '  academical  difficul- 
ties '  of  1804,  1807,   and  relating  the 

decay    of    the    Grenville    party] 

Annals    of    tlie    liouse  of   Percy. 

Tyrrell's  '  Correspondence  of  Cicero  ' 
[touching  on  the  personality  of  Cicero 

.    and  his  entourage]. The  Turrettini 

•  family  of  Geneva. 
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National  Review,  No.  68.  October — 
T.  K.  E.  Holmes:  Sir  Herbert  Ed- 
wardcs.:r=S9.  November — F.  G.  Lee  : 
The  French  clergy  exiles  in,  England 
[1792-17971. 

Nineteenth  Century,  No.  141.  November — 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Kothschild  :  The 
memoirs  of  tlie  Comte  de  Brienne. 
142.      December — Lady    Blake  :     The 
Beothuks  of  Newfmmdland. 

Quarterly  Beview,   No.  334.     October — 

Daniel  O'ConneWs  correspondence. 

Dr.  Smithes  '  Dictionaries  of  Christian 
Biography '  aiul '  Christian  Antiquities.' 

Provincial  life  under  tlie  Roman 

republic     [the    guiding    principle    of 


Cicero's  provincial  government,  '  moral 
dandyism  ']. 
Scottish  Eeview,  No.  24.     October— S.  C. 
Hadden  :    Music    in    early    Scotland 
[relating  the  decay  of  the  sang  scule]. 

The   ultimate   fate    of    Giordano 

Bruno,  continued  [printing  from  the 
archives  of  San  Giovanni  DecoUato  an 
entry  recording  his  burning,  16  Feb. 

1600]. The  provinces  of  the  Roman 

empire  [dealing  after  Mommsen  with 
the  frontier  defence,  trade  routes,  ad- 
ministration,   &C.] A.    T.    SiBBALD  : 

Standing  armies  and  conscription 

The  romance  Robert  Bruce  related 
[Fierabras,  with  its  history  and  contents]. 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bijdragen  voor  Vaderlandsche  Geschie- 
denis  en  Oudheidkunde  (The  Hague), 
3rd  ser.  v.  1. — J.  Kappeyne  van  de 
CoppELLO :  Hecmundensia  [dealing  with 
various  questions  concerning  St.  Adel- 
bert  and  the  religious  foundation  at  Eg- 
mond  ;  the  detailed  history  of  the  early 
counts  of  Holland  ;  the  suspected 
charter  of  Theoderic  V,  1083  ;  &c.] 

SuUetin  de  1' Academic  Boyale  de  Bel- 
gique,  1888,  No.  6.— M.  Philippson  : 
Nouvelle    rSponse    a    M.    Kcrvyn    de 


Lettenhove  au  sujet  d'' Elisabeth  et  dii 
meurtre  de  Darnlcy. 
Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgiqne  (Ghent),  1888,  3.— P.  Cl.\eys: 
History  of  the  Gilde  souveraine  ct 
chevali&re  des  cscrimeurs,  or  Chef- 
confririe  de   Saint-Michel,   at  Glient, 

part   ix M.   Heins:    The  office  of 

grand  bailli  at  Ghent  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
civil  procedure  [from  the  accounts  in 
the  city  archives]. 


V.   ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  5th 
ser  ii.  1. — E.  Muntz  :  Giovanni  di 
Bartolo,    goldsmith    at    the   court   of 

Avignon  in  the  fourteenth  century . 

A.  GiANANDREA :  Thc  seignory  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  in  the  March  of  Ancona 

[with  documents]. G.   Sommi  Pice- 

NARDi :  The  exhumation  of  the  remains 
of  tlie  Medici  princes  [1857],  printing 
the  official  record,  with  notes ;  con- 
tinued.  A.     ViRGiLi  :      Eeview    of 

Creighton's  '  History  of  the  Papacy,' 

III,  IV F.  Tocco  :  Recent  works  on 

the    Waldenscs S.    Bonghi  :     The 

last  work  of  Pietro  Aretino  ;  the  sixth 

volume    of    his    letters A.    Neri  : 

Cesare  Magalotti,  historian  of  the  order 

of     Malta Cale-ndar    of     Strozzi 

charters,  continued. 

Bivista  Storica  Italiana  (Turin),  v.  3. — 
I.  Eaulich  :  The  first  war  between  the 
Venetians  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti. 

F.   G.   La    Mantia:    Editions    of 

Italian  statutes  and  works  upon  them 
since  Savigny  [a  critical  bibliographical 
survey]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xv.  1. 
— G.  Sojiiii  PicENARDi:  The  comman- 
deries   of  St.   John  at   Creynona  and 

Persichello. G.  B.  Intra  :   The  castle 

of  Goito   [founded   by   the   marquises 

Gonzaga  in  the  fifteenth  century] 

C.  C. :  The  diaries  of  Marin  Sanudo. 
E.  MoTTA  :    Suicide  in   tlie  four- 


teenth and  fifteenth  centuries P. 

Ghinzoni  :  The  marriage  of  Gerolamo 
Riario  ivith  Catcrina  Sforza  and  his 
previous  contract  with  Costanza  Fogli- 
ani  [with  documents,  1473,  illustrating 
marriage  usages]. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xiii.  3. — G.  Abignente  describes 
the  CliartulcB  Fraternitatis  and  the 
book  of  the  confratres  of  the  church  of 
Salerno    [recently   discovered   in    that 

city] M.  Schipa:  Amato's  '  Ystoire 

de  li  Normant '  [criticism  of  its  cha- 
racter and  value] E.  Coccia:    The 

tomb  of  Vergil,  a  contribution  to  the 
topography    of    the    ancient    city    of 

Naples G.  de  Blasiis:    The   trial 

and  execution  for  heresy  of  Pomponio 
de  Algeria  the  Nolan  [1555-6],  with 
documents. 

Archivio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
xiii.  2,  3. — E.  Pais:  Eemarks  on  the 
history  and  administration  of  Sicily 
under  Roman  rule.  —  F.  Lionti  ;  The 
monastery  of  S.  Placido  di  Calonerd  in 

1400    [document    and    notices]. E. 

Starrabba  :  Calendar  of  the  notarial 
minutes   of  Adamo  de  Citella   [1298- 

1299],  continued F.  M.  Mirabella 

prints  a  grant  of  nobility  to  Salvatore 
Bulgarella  by  the  emperor  Charles  V 

[1535] Gr-  M.  Columba:  TJie  origin 

of  the  Elymi. 

Archivio  Veneto,  xxxvi.  1. — V.  Babbon  : 
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Andrea  Querini. V.  Bkllemo  :  Edu- 
cation atid  culture  in  Chioggia  dovfn  to 
the  fifteenth  century ;  with  documents. 
F.  Cerone  :  The  pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  fourth  crtisade,  part  i. 
[maintaining  that  the  diversion  to  Zara 
was  not  the  result  of  intrigue,  but  the 
consequence  of  events  that  could  not 


have  been  foreseen] B.  Cecchetti  : 

TJw  ancient  financial  stjstem  of  Venice, 

continued. G.  de  Leva  :  Marino  Sa- 

nuto. -E.   MoTTA   prints    documents 

concerning  a  preacher  against  vices  of 
the  time  at  Venice  [1470],  and  a  French 
astrologer  at  Venice  [i475],together  with 
specimens  of  sumptuary  laics  [1476I. 


VL  EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Moefill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — September- 
October — Memoirs  of  Paul  V  Chiclia- 
gov  [continued]. — September — A.  N. 
Petrov  :  The  Russians  in  Roumania 
ayid  on  the  Danube  in  1853  and  1854 
[describing  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  occupation  of  these  provinces 

by  the  Austrians]. Samarkand  in 

1868,  from  the  recollections  of  the 
painter  V.  V.  Verestchagin  [a  pictu- 
resque account  of  the  city  when  the 
Bussians  first  occupied  it].  October 
— G.  K.  EiEPiNSKi  :  Count  Gottlob 
Heinrich  Totlcben  [17 15-1763],  mate- 
rials for  his  biography  [important  for 
the  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Frederick  the  Great ;  he  commanded 
the  forces  which  took  Berlin], =IVb- 
vembcr — The  emperor  Alexander  I  in 
the  soxith  of  Ricssia,  1818-1825  [de- 
scribing the  last  days  of  the  emperor 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  from 
Taganrog  by  Constantine  Giers  to  his 

brother    Karl] V.    Verestchagin: 

The  entry  into  Adrianople  in  1877  [re- 
collections of  the  last  Russo-Turkish 
war] Leontii  V.  Dubelt  :  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  luith  some  of  his 
letters  [illustrating  the  secret  police  of 
the   reign   of   the   emperor  Nicholas]. 

Nikolai  M.  Przhecalski,  his  aitto- 

biography  [with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  this  intrepid  traveller  on 
Nov.  1,  1888] 

The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — September-  T.  Umanetz  : 
The  pyroconsid   of  the    Caucasus   [the 

career  of  Yermolov,  continued]. P. 

N.  Polevoi  :  Bogdan  Khmelnitzki  and 
grateful  Russia  [thinks  that  the  cele- 
brated hetman  played  a  double  game, 
and  therefore  Russia  had  no  need  to  be 
grateful  as  expressed  on  the  monument 
recently    erected    to    him]. A.    K. 


Borozdin  :  The  later  history  of  the 
question  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  [tracing 
the  idea  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  to  prince  Galitsin,  at  the  end  of 

the   seventeenth   century] A.  Kir- 

picHNiKov  :  Sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Chersonese  and  its  share  in  tJie 
conversion  of  Russia  to  Christianity 
[the  story  of  the  baptism  of  Vladimir]. 
— — N.  E.  Yermilov  :  Sketclws  of  old 
times  [cases  illustrating  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  old  Russian  penal 

code] An   adventurer  of  a  former 

age  [sketch  of  the  career  of  the  French- 
man Bonneval  who  embraced  Islam- 
ism  and  became  a  celebrated  Turkish 
general]. October — B.  Gmnski:  A  re- 
publican at  the  Rtissian  court  [an  ac- 
count of  the  Swiss  Laharpe,  the  tutor  of 

the  emperor  Alexander  I] . A.N.  Kor- 

sakov  :  Tales  of  bygone  days  [papers  illus- 
trating Russian  life  during  last  century, 
from  the  archives   of   the  minister  of 

justice] A.  Sankov  :   Contributions 

to  a  history  of  bribery  [stories  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  southern  governments 
of  Russia  during  the  last  century]. 
November — B.  Milictin  :  N.  Muravieo 
as  governor  of  Siberia  [he  was  governor 
of  the  eastern  division  and  surnamed 
Amurski,  because  in  his  time  the  river 
Amur  became  the  Russian  boundary]. 

S.  N.  Shubinski  :  Peter  the  Great 

at  Deptford  [an  interesting  article 
giving  among  other  things  the  bill 
which  Evelyn  required  the  English 
government  to  pay  for  damages  done 
by  Peter  and  his  suite  to  the  house]. 

1.  R.ADZiKovsKi :  An  episode  in  the 

rebellion  of  tlie  military  colonists  in 
1 83 1  [they  had  been  organised  by 
Arakcheyev,  but  his  plan  was  a  com- 
plete failure]. 


VII.    SPAIN   AND    POKTUGAL 


Boletin  de  la  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
Historia,  xiii.  1-3.  July- September — 
Description  of  Roman  inscriptions  from 
Talavera  [sepulchral],  Denia  [votive], 
'Marti  Semno  Cos'],  Valencia  [vo- 
tive] ;  a  plate  of  cippus  from  Segovia 
[Hiibner  2731] E.  HiJBNER  recon- 
structs from  fragments  an  inscription 
of  the  republican  epoch  from  Hasta 


Regia  in  Turdetania -A.  Ferxandez- 

GuERRA  gives  an  interesting  inscription 
[a.d.  265-6]  from  Cofifio  in  Asturias 
[with  remarkable  family  and  tribal 
names,  and  epigraphic  peculiarities]. 
F.  CoDERA  prints  in  Arabic  a  cata- 
logue of  works  relating  to  Spain  in  the 
Mosque  Azzeitwnah  at  Tunis.  He  also 
extracts  from  Aben  Hazam  notices  of  the 
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family  of  the  Omajj/aa  of  Alandalus, 
and  describes  a  manuscript  at  Constan- 
tinc  containing  part  of  the  reign  of 
Alhakem  II  from  the  Almoktabis  of 
Aben  Hayyan  [the  only  other  part  of 
which  work  known  in  Euroj^e  is  one 
vohune  in  the  Bodleian,  containing  the 
reign  of  Abdallahj T.  Crkus  dis- 
covers in  documents  from  Poblet  and 
elsewhere  the  hiatory  of  a  coup  d'6tat 
by  which  Ferdinand  suppressed  the 
election  of  the  '  Diputacion  del  General ' 
or  standing  committee  of  the  Cortes  of 
Catalonia  in  1488  [the  members  were 
appointed  by  the  crown  until  1494,  when 
the  elective  system  was  restored. 
Facts  are  given  respecting  ths  previous 
history  of  this  institution,  illustrated  by 

numerous     documents].  V.    de    la 

FcENTE  describes  the  churclies  of  St. 
Spiritus  and  San  Esteban  at  Sala- 
manca [recommending  that  they  should 
be  classed  as  national  monuments]. 
F.  FiTA  prints   thirty  legends   by 


Gil  de  Zamora  [of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  one  of  them  relates 
to  Dunstan,  many  to  France] ;  extracts 
from  Frater  Rodericus  Cerratensis'^ 
book  of  saints  [containing  references  to 
the  author's  life.  The  work  was  pro- 
bably concluded  in  1276]  ;  and  in- 
edited  bulls  of  Alexander  III  [9  July 
1 163]  and  Honor ius  III  [9  May  1226]. 

Bevista  Contemporanea. — Aug.  30 — C. 
Cambroneba  :  Memoirs  of  the  time  of 
Philip  V. 

Bevista  de  Espana. — July  15 — D.  Lopez: 

Lord   Macaulay,    his   life  and  works 

Anig,     15 — C.    Cambboneba  :     The 

reception  in  Madrid  of  queen  Maria 

Anna  of  Neuburg  [22  May  1690]. 

Bevista  Militar,  Lisbon,  xl.  20,  22. 
Oct.  31  (&  Nov.  30 — Documents  relating 
to  the  military  history  of  Portugal 
[thought  not  to  have  been  published 
before,  but  of  no  great  interest ;  dealing 
with  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  pay,  &c., 
in  1793]. 


VIII.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 


Magazine  of  American  History,  New 
York. — September — Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  : 
Marietta,  Ohio  [1788-1888];  the  foun- 
dation of  civil  government  beyond  the 

Ohio    river C.     Thomas  :     Indian 

tribes  in  prehistoric  times Lieu- 
tenant-governor E.  S.  EoBERTSON  :  The 
constitution  and  the  ordinance  of  1787; 

their    relation    to    education. The 

river  Ohio  [an  English  account  re- 
printed from  the  '  Universal  Magazine ' 

of    July,     1757]. October  —  L.     C. 

Habby  :  Tlie  German  emigration  to 
Texas  [under  the  prince  of  Solms- 
Braunfels,     1844-5]. Hon.     G.     B. 


LoRiNO  :  Vindication  of  general 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons  [as  to  his 
correspondence  with  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton].  Unpublished    letter  of    John 

Adams  [1820,  on  his  'Defense  of  the 

American  Constitution  '] Letter  of 

W.  Heron  to  sir  H.  Clinton  [4  March 

778?.]. Nnrem.hp.r — L.      C.      Haeby  : 

The  German  settlement  in  Texas,  con- 
tinued.  J.  WiNSOR  :  Boston  in  1741 

and     governor     Shirley Hon.     T. 

Wilson:    The  treaty  of  Ghent  [1814]. 

Autobiography  of  general  Joseph 

B.  Varnum  [written  1820]. 
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Hicgh  Elliot  at  Naples y   1 803-1 806 

IN  the  second  volume  of  the  Historical  Review  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  later  years  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  of  her 
collisions  with  Lord  William  Bentinck,  her  exile  from  her  country, 
and  her  unhappy  death.  We  propose  now  to  take  up  the  narrative 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  royal  family  from  Naples  to  Sicily.  The  period 
is  treated  slightly  both  by  Colletta  and  Fyffe ;  materials  for  its  study 
are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Nelson  Despatches '  and  in  Lady  Minto's 
'  Life  of  Hugh  Elliot ' ;  but  the  main  sources  must  be  found  in  diplo- 
matic archives.  The  following  relation  will  be  mainly  based  on  the 
Foreign  Office  papers  in  the  English  Record  Office. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  war  was  declared  by 
England  against  France  on  20  May  1803.  The  instructions  given 
to  Hugh  Elliot,  the  new  minister,  are  dated  two  days  before.  They 
point  directly  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Sicily  by  the 
English.  They  state  that  we  do  not  object  to  English  ships  being 
excluded  from  Neapolitan  ports  if  French  ships  are  excluded  also ; 
but  if  the  king  of  Naples  is  forced  to  admit  French  ships  into  his 
harbours  on  the  mainland  we  cannot  allow  this  to  be  extended  to 
the  island  of  Sicily.  We  shall  garrison  the  forts  of  Messina,  and 
retain  them  as  long  as  a  French  military  force  shall  remain  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Assurances  are,  however,  given  that  the 
English  will  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  military  occui)ation, 
and  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country.  Those  who  have  read  our  previous  article  will  have  seen 
how  little  this  undertaking  was  observed. 

Mr.  Elliot  set  off  from  England  at  two  days'  notice  and  em- 
barked on  board  the  '  Amphion '   (not  the  *  Victory '  as  stated  by 
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Lady  Minto),  to  which  Nelson  had  shifted  his  flag.  A  disagreeahle 
and  stormy  passage  brought  them  to  Gibraltar  on  the  night  of 
3  June.  On  11  June,  off  Cape  Zilia,  Elliot  was  transferred  to  the 
*  Maidstone  '  frigate,  Captain  Mowbray,  while  Nelson  sailed  to  Malta. 
In  preparation  for  his  departure  Nelson  had  given  him  introduc- 
tions for  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  and  for  Sir  John  Acton,  the 
prime  minister.  He  landed  at  Naples  on  18  June.  On  24  June 
the  new  ambassador  delivered  his  credentials  in  the  usual  form 
to  the  king  and  queen,  the  king  having  returned  from  Caserta  for 
the  purpose.  Elliot  heard  on  his  landing  that  General  St.  Cyr, 
with  an  army  of  13,000  men,  had  ah'eady  taken  possession  of 
various  ports  on  the  Adriatic ;  but  although  it  was  known  that  his 
destination  was  Taranto,  he  had  not  actually  crossed  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  It  w'as  certain  that  the  French  would  demand  the  ex- 
clusion of  English  ships  from  Neapolitan  harbours,  and  although 
it  w'as  judged  prudent  not  to  precipitate  matters  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Messina,  yet  steps  were  taken  in  that  direction  with  the  cog- 
nisance and  consent  of  the  court.' 

Sir  John  Acton,  the  valued  and  trusted  minister  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  of  whom  Elliot  gives  a  most  favourable  character,  was 
anxious  that  the  aegis  of  England  should  be  thrown  over  Naples  as 
well  as  Sicily.  English  troops  should  be  disembarked  on  the  main- 
land, while  English  frigates  patrolled  the  coast.  In  any  case 
crews  should  be  ready  in  the  port  of  Naples  to  rescue  the  royal 
family  from  any  insult  or  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  French.^ 
Nelson  was  not  favourable  to  undertaking  too  much.  He  was 
willing  to  promise  that  a  ship  of  war — generally  of  the  line — should 
always  be  in  the  bay  of  Naples  to  prevent  that  '  worst  of  all  acci- 
dents— the  loss  of  the  royal  family.'  '  But  it  must  be  remembered,' 
lie  says,  '  that  although  Naples  is  lost  Sicily  is  secure,  whereas  if 
Sicily  is  lost  so  is  Naples.'  ^ 

The  assumed  purpose  of  the  French  was  not  to  overrun  or  sub- 
due the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  merely  to  occuj)y  the  three 
towns  of  Pescara,  Otranto,  and  Taranto,  which  had  been  in  their 
jDOSsession  before  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  By  that  treat}^,  they  said, 
the  French  had  been  bound  to  evacuate  these  towns,  and  the  English 
on  their  side  to  evacuate  Malta.  The  failure  of  the  English  to 
fulfil  their  conditions  had  made  it  allowable  for  the  French  to  re- 
place their  garrisons  m  the  fortresses  whence  they  had  been  taken. 
Sir  John  Acton's  letters  are  expressed  in  quaint  broken  English. 
He  writes  to  Nelson  on  7  July :  *  Three  of  these  provinces  have 
already  received  13,000  men  on  the  abominable  and  known  false 
pretence.  Out  of  these  4,500  only  are  French,  the  rest  Cisalpine 
and  Poles.     Their  behaviour  seems  rather  quiet  and  careful  of  pay- 

>  Elliot  to  Hawkesbury,  5  July  1803.  •  Acton  to  Nelsoii;  20  June  1803. 

»  Nelson  to  Acton,  25  June  1803. 
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ing  regards  to  the  government  and  people  for  the  moment.  The 
detachment  for  Otranto  shall  arrive  to  that  place  on  July  19,  and 
not  before  the  last  days  of  the  month  the  garrison  of  Taranto  can 
reach  the  port.'  There  is  no  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  upon 
Sicily,  and  too  great  haste  in  movements  might  precipitate  a 
catastrophe.  '  Their  Sicilian  majesties  are  of  this  opinion,  and 
moved  by  the  most  fervorous  wishes  for  every  preparation  to  be 
got  ready,  but  not  employed  in  Sicily  till  the  last  moment,  on  evi- 
dence of  an  attack,  as  they  think  that  a  time  must  be  given  for 
troops  from  England  or  Gibraltar,  which  succom-  their  majesties 
consider  as  the  most  necessary  and  sure  mean  of  preservation  of 
Sicily  if  Naples  is  lost !  '  ^  At  this  time  the  mediation  of  the 
Eussian  government,  which  was  on  comparatively  friendly  terms 
with  Bonaparte,  was  being  used  to  prevent  a  French  occupation  of 
Naples.' 

Nelson  was  keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  French  ports,  and 
especially  Toulon,  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  any  ships.  He  had 
only  six  sail  of  the  line  opposed  to  seven  or  nine,  yet  he  was  able 
to  detach  the  '  Superb '  under  Captain  Keats,  '  one  of  the  very  best 
officers  in  his  majesty's  navy,'  to  remain  a  fortnight  at  Naples,  or 
longer  if  Elliot  particularly  wished  it.''  The  French  had  other  good 
reasons  for  not  offending  the  court  of  Naples,  because  they  cherished 
some  hopes  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries.  M.  Alquier,  French 
minister  at  Naples,  proposed  an  alliance  against  the  English  on 
the  basis  of  enlarging  the  territory  of  Naples  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  the  pope.  This  proposition  was  supported  by  the  Marchese  di 
Gallo,  but  strongly  opposed  by  Acton.  The  king  was  fortunately 
firm.  He  writes  to  Acton  in  colloquial  Italian :  '  What  glory  or 
honour  would  there  be  in  joining  those  who  have  always  done  us  all 
the  harm  in  their  power  to  go  against  the  English  who  have  saved 
us,  and  with  whose  help  we  have  recovered  our  lost  kingdom  ?  '  The 
queen  appeared  to  follow  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  meantime 
a  resolution  was  agreed  upon  between  Elliot  and  Sir  John  Acton 
that  the  Neapolitan  garrison  in  Malta  should  be  sent  to  the  defence 
of  Sicily,  that  the  fortifications  of  Sicily  should  be  strengthened  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  General  Oakes  should  be  sent  to  Messina 
to  give  the  earliest  information  of  the  movement  of  French  troops, 
in  order  that  English  troops  might  be  immediately  summoned  from 
Malta.'^  The  queen  stated  frankly  to  Elliot  that  she  was  not 
English  but  Neapolitan.  She  was  consistent  throughout.  She 
was  afraid  lest  the  French  should  sei2ie  Naples  and  lest  the  English 
should  seize  Sicily,  She  desired  to  keep  them  both  for  her 
husband  and  her  son.  There  was  indeed  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  designs  of  Bonaparte  went  further  afield  than  the 

■•  Acton  to  Nelson,  7  July  1803.  *  Elliot  to  Nelson,  7  July  1803. 

6  Nelson  to  Elliot,  11  July  1803.  '  Elliot  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  10  July  1803. 
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island  of  Sicily.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  distrust 
of  the  first  consul  which  led  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  was 
the  apprehension  that  he  was  still  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Egj'pt. 
Two  French  ships  coming  from  Greece  had  been  captured  by 
English  men-of-war,  one  by  the  '  Maidstone '  while  Elliot  was  on 
board,  and  one  by  the  '  Superb.'  Intercepted  letters  revealed  that 
attempts  were  being  made  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  the  Morea,  and 
Elliot  believed  that  the  eastern  ports  of  Italy  might  be  a  more  im- 
portant object  to  the  French  than  those  on  the  south-west  coast.^ 

The  plans  of  Bonaparte  soon  began  to  take  a  new  development. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  the  queen  requested  Elliot  to  visit  her 
in  her  private  apartments.  She  was  much  agitated  and  frequently 
mentioned  Napoleon's  name  in  terms  of  abuse.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  king  and  queen  had  both  received  letters  from  the  first  consul 
in  answer  to  letters  which  they  had  addressed  to  him  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Alquier.  Bonaparte's  letters  are  well  known,  being  printed  in 
his  correspondence.  The  queen's  letter  is  now,  we  believe,  published 
for  the  first  time. 

General  Premier  Consul, — C'est  comme  Epouse,  comme  tendre  Mere 
de  mes  enfants,  et  de  mes  bien-aimes  sujets,  que  Je  vois  ecris  cette  lettre. 
Je  compte  sur  voire  grand  caractere,  que  Vous  voudrez  bien  contenter  le» 
demandes,  que  le  Eoi,  mon  clier  Epoux  vous  fait, 

L'entree  des  troupes  fran9oises  dans  notre  Koyaume,  qui  se  trouve 
en  paix  avec  la  France,  et  suit  exactement  les  regies  de  la  plus  parfaite 
Neutralite.  Cette  entree  Nous  ruine  et  Nous  detruit  surtout  par  le  poids 
enorme  et  inattendu  de  defraier  les  troupes.  Notre  Pays  n'a  que  trop 
souffert  de  la  Guerre,  de  ranarchie,  des  depenses  tres  considerables  a  la 
paix,  et  de  plusieurs  annees  de  mauvaise  recolte,  pour  etre  dans  I'im- 
possibilite  de  soutenir  ee  nouveau  poids.  Je  laisse  a  part  toute  discus- 
sion de  justice  et  de  droit.  J'ai  trop  d'opinion  de  Votre  Esprit,  pour 
n'etre  pas  convaincu,  que  Vous  sentez  la  force  des  raisons,  que  Je  pour- 
rois  dire.  Je  parle  en  Mere  de  mes  Enfants  et  de  mes  Peuples.  Je 
vous  demande  de  nous  decharger  de  ce  poids  des  troupes  dans  un  pays 
neutre  et  de  I'affreuse  charge  de  les  entretenir.  Je  I'espere  de  Vous 
General  Premier  Consul,  a  qui  J'en  aurai  une  vraie  Gratitude.  Je 
m'addresse  a  Vous  pour  la  premiere  fois,  avec  confiance.  Vous  soula- 
gerez  le  Eoi  mon  Epoux,  et  ses  sujets  d'un  fardeau  horrible  en  retirant 
vos  troupes,  et  Vous  pouvez  compter  entierement  sur  le  Caractere  du  Eoi 
mon  Epoux,  qu'il  conservera  Sa  Neutralite  stricte  et  exacte,  et  Moi  et 
mes  Enfants  nous  aureus  une  veritable  reconnoissance  de  cette  demarche,, 
qui  augmentera  la  haute  opinion  pour  Votre  Personne,  la  consideration  et 
I'estime  distingues  avec  lesquels  je  suis 

G.  P.  C. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Signee.     Chaklotte. 

These  letters  had  not  been  shown  to  General  Acton,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  it.     In  the  letter  to  the  king  Bonaparte  urged 

s  Elliot  to  Hawkesbury,  26  July,  1803. 
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liim  to  distrust  a  nation  which  had  always  shown  so  deep  a  hatred 
to  his  house,  and  which  regarded  continental  powers  only  as  an  in- 
strument of  hatred  against  France.  To  the  queen  he  spoke 
out  more  explicitly.  He  asked  how  could  he  have  any  regard  for 
Naples  when  it  was  governed  by  an  English  minister,  a  stranger 
to  the  country,  whose  wealth  and  affections  were  concentrated  in 
England.  He  gives  her  the  sincere  advice  to  remove  this  minister 
from  her  councils.  If  we  dismissed  General  Acton,  the  queen  argued, 
who  would  take  his  place — Gallo,  Castelcicala,  or  Ruftb  ?  If  Acton 
were  to  see  the  letters  he  would  resign.  What  did  Elliot  advise  ? 
Elliot  asked  for  time  for  consideration.  He  learned  that  General 
Acton  was  aware  that  something  strange  had  happened,  and  was 
prepared  to  give  in  his  resignation. 

On  16  Aug.  Elliot  sent  a  most  astute  letter  to  the  queen.  He 
began  by  insinuating  that  Bonaparte's  letter  was  inspired  by  Gallo, 
who  had  secret  reasons  for  jealousy  against  Acton.  He  therefore 
.advised  her  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved, 
but  to  communicate  to  Acton  its  contents.  He  boldly  accepts 
the  statement  that  Acton  is  English,  and  declares  that  he  is 
all  the  better  for  being  so.  Eeviewing  the  events  of  the  last  two 
months,  he  urges  that  the  preservation  of  Naples  from  French 
attack  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  Russia  and  of  England.  To 
■dismiss  Acton  would  be  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France. 
We  must  oppose  a  solid  barrier  to  the  torrent  which  threateiied  to 
overwhelm  civilised  Europe.  In  obedience  to  Elliot's  advice,  Bona- 
parte's letters  were  shown  to  Acton,  and  the  king  declared  that  he 
would  rather  abdicate  his  crown  than  consent  to  part  with  so  faith- 
ful a  servant.  Remarking  on  these  events  Elliot  astutely  says  that 
he  is  by  no  means  persuaded  that  Bonaparte  thought  the  dismissal 
of  Acton  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  queen.  She  had  so  many 
new  favourites  that  the  absence  of  an  old  one  might  be  a  relief. 
While  acknowledging  the  queen's  great  and  pre-eminent  endowments, 
her  infinite  abilities  and  activity,  and  a  degree  of  courage  above 
her  sex,  with  every  quality  which  may  enable  her  to  struggle  against 
difficulties,  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  that  in  all  cases  which 
require  discretion,  self-command,  and  prudence  she  needs  to  be 
guided  and  controlled.  Elliot's  judgment  of  her  was  far  more 
favourable  than  that  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.^ 

The  danger  of  Naples  being  absorbed  by  the  French  was  for  the 
j)resent  averted.  General  Acton  drew  up  a  careful  memorandum  for 
the  defence  of  Sicily,  and  on  11  Nov.  1803  Lord  Hawkesbury,  while 
assuring  Elliot  of  the  full  approbation  of  the  English  government, 
sent  him  a  power  to  advance  to  the  Neapolitan  government  a  sum  not 
exceeding  170,000/.  to  enable  them  to  place  Sicily  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence.^''     Writing   on  10  Jan.  1804,  EUiot  is  able  to  assure 

»  Elliot  to  Hawkesbury,  28  Aug.  1803.  'o  Hawkesbury  to  Elliot,  11  Xov.  1803. 
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Lord  Hawkesbury  that  the  fortress  of  Messina  is  furnished  with 
IDrovisions  and  ammunition  for  six  months ;  that  the  guns  are 
mounted  and  the  garrison  completed ;  that  everything  is  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  attack.  These  arrangements  -svere 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut. -Col.  Layard.  It  happened 
that  the  coast  of  Calabria  was  in  danger  of  being  harassed  at  this 
time  by  Algerine  and  Tunisian  pirates,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
European  war  to  infest  the  Mediterranean.  This  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  out  and  arming  the  Calabrian  peasantry  with  the 
object  of  preventing  or  impeding  any  attempt  which  the  French 
might  make  upon  Naples.  General  St.  Cyr  was  at  first  ordered 
to  resent  this  measure,  but  Napoleon,  occupied  with  other  designs, 
adjourned  his  retaliation  for  the  present.'^ 

He  was  at  this  moment  bending  the  chief  powers  of  his  mind  to 
the  invasion  of  England  from  Boulogne.  He  had  induced  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  co-operate  in  the  English  blockade  and  was  forcing 
the  same  policy  on  Genoa.  Elliot  believed  that  he  was  also  medi- 
tating a  descent  upon  the  Morea,  as  the  French  bakers  in  Naj)les 
were  preparing  biscuits  for  15,000  men.^"^  The  letter  of  Napoleon 
to  General  Brune,  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  14  March  1804 
(' Correspondance,'  ix.  290),  throws  some  light  on  these  projects. 
The  first  consul  writes  that  in  the  present  position  of  Europe  his 
objective  is  exclusively  England  ;  that  he  has  at  Boulogne  transports 
to  carry  100,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  but  that  in  the  future 
Brune's  mission  will  acquire  a  great  imj)ortance,  whether  Napo- 
leon marches  on  London  or  whether  he  makes  peace.  Unfortu- 
nately the  bases  of  English  influence  in  Naples  were  not  as  solid  as 
might  be  wished.  The  queen  was  surrounded  by  French  emigres, 
who  traded  upon  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  sister  Marie- 
Antoinette,  and  whose  relations  to  her  were  not  always  confined 
within  the  limits  of  prudence  or  decorum.  Strange  to  say,  the 
French  ambassador  was  able  to  work  upon  the  queen  through  the 
influence  of  his  countrymen,  although  his  master  was  at  this  very 
time  energetically  suppressing  their  machinations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  France.  One  of  their  first  objects  was  to  upset  the  influence 
of  General  Acton.  The  queen  became  irritated  at  the  resistance 
which  General  Acton  showed  to  her  views,  and  she  seemed  inclined 
to  appoint  one  of  her  favourites  in  his  place. ^^  Matters  reached  a 
crisis  at  the  end  of  April.  A  violent  altercation  took  place  between 
General  Acton  and  Alquier,  which  ended  in  his  ordering  Alquier 
to  leave  the  room.  The  cause  of  it  appears  to  have  been  the  de- 
mand for  the  arrest  of  certain  persons  whom  General  Acton  was 
anxious  to  screen.  Acton  told  his  master  that  he  could  hold  no 
further  communication  with  Alquier.   Alquier  threatened  to  declare 

"  Elliot  to  Hawkesbury,  5  Feb.  1804.  '^  Elliot  to  George  Elliot,  8  Feb.  1804. 

'^  Elliot  to  Hawkesbury,  5  March  1804. 
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war  unless  Acton  left  Naples.  The  queen  persuaded  her  husband 
to  allow  General  Acton  to  sail  for  Sicily,  which  he  did  on  24  May 
1804*  He  still  retained  the  office  of  prime  minister,  hut  the  real 
direction  of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ambassador.''' 
The  intrigue  had  evidently  been  assisted  by  the  Marchese  di  Gailo, 
Neapolitan  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  was  known  to  be  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Napoleon.^'"'  He  had  written  a  private  letter 
to  the  queen  that  unless  Acton  was  dismissed  a  declaration  of  war 
was  certain.  When,  however,  the  despatch  from  Paris  arrived,  it  was 
found  to  be  of  a  different  tenor.  It  ordered  Alquier  not  to  push  any 
further  his  personal  quarrel  with  Acton  at  a  time  when  Napoleon 
was  occupied  with  objects  of  much  greater  importance.  When 
Elliot  saw  the  queen  after  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  she  said  to 
him:  Vravmcnt,  M.  Elliot,  fen  suis  an  repentir,  ct  nous  avons  etc 
trompts}^ 

In  an  interesting  letter  dated  15  June  1804,  Elliot  informs 
the  English  government  of  the  secret  reasons  which  have  led 
the  queen  to  acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  Acton,  and  even  to  desire 
it.  Queen  Caroline,  although  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  the  mother 
of  seventeen  children,  had  not  yet  learned  to  master  her  passions, 
and  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  French  emigrant  officer 
named  M.  de  St.  Clair,  a  man  of  no  personal  or  mental  accomplish- 
ments. Her  first  object  was  to  banish  from  Naples  every  rival 
with  whom  St.  Clair  might  previously  have  intrigued.  The  other 
emigrants  made  use  of  St.  Clair's  influence  with  the  queen  to 
obtain  distinction  or  emoluments  for  themseh'es.  The  French 
ambassador  was  not  ashamed  to  use  the  same  influence  for  his 
own  purposes ;  and  all  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  General 
Acton  were  useless.  Indeed  they  excited  her  resentment  against 
her  former  favourite,  a  feeling  which  was  fanned  by  the  French 
l)arty  at  Naples  and  at  Paris.  General  Acton,  originall}'  invited 
from  the  service  of  Tuscany  to  reorganise  the  Neapolitan  navy,  was 
able  to  maintain  an  equal  position  between  the  king  and  the  queen 
so  long  as  his  powers  were  in  full  vigour.  But  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  being  subject  to  acute  disorders,  his  temj^er,  his 
memory  and  application  to  business  have  begun  to  fail.  '  He  is 
frequently  as  petulant  and  froward  in  his  opj^osition  to  the  queen 
as  he  is  easily  soothed,  deceived,  and  mastered  by  her  experienced 
management  of  every  feminine  wile  and  snare.'  His  departure 
was  made  easier  by  the  acceptance  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  of  an  income  of  6,000L  a  year  secured  on  a  fief  in  Sicily. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  the  best  defence  that  the  English  interest 
can  have  against  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  loss  is  in 
this  respect  irreparable. 

'■•  Elliot  to  Hawkesbury,  25  May  1804.      '^  See  Napoleon  Coircsponclancc,  ix.  299. 
'»  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  15  June  1804. 
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In  the  absence  of  General  Acton  the  queen  conducted  the 
affairs  of  government  herself  '  with  infinite  ability.'  Elliot  saw 
her  every  day,  and  she  communicated  to  him  all  the  despatches 
she  had  received. ^^  The  English  government  expressed  their  entire 
approval  of  Elliot's  conduct,  and  promised  a  subsidy  to  the  Nea- 
poUtan  government  of  150,000Z.  a  year,  to  be  increased  in  the  event 
of  war. 

On  18  May  Napoleon  changed  the  consulate  into  an  empire, 
and  in  July  Alquier  presented  his  credentials  as  ambassador  from 
the  new  government.  It  was  observed  that  the  queen,  in  her 
answer  to  the  ambassador's  compliments,  frequently  repeated  the 
expression  *  the  emperor  your  master,'  taunting  him  with  the 
recollection  that  he  had  voted  the  death  of  his  former  sovereign, 
and  had  upon  all  occasions  shown  himself  an  ardent  republican. 
The  king  contented  himself  with  saying  'You  will  assure  the 
emperor  of  the  French  that  my  sentiments  towards  him  will  never 
suffer  any  alteration ' — a  cleverer  remark  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  him.  Indeed  the  king  was  brought  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  consent  to  receive  Alquier  at  all,  wishing  to  substi- 
tute the  hereditary  prince  and  to  plead  illness. ^^  Elhot,  distracted 
with  the  contradictions  of  the  different  parties  at  Naples,  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  the  truth  by  going  to  the  fountain-head.  He 
therefore  sought  an  interview  with  the  king  himself,  although 
there  was  no  precedent  for  his  ever  having  treated  personally  with 
any  minister.  The  account  which  Elliot  gives  of  his  conversation, 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  certainly  gives  a  very  different  idea  of 
King  Ferdinand's  abilities  and  power  of  expression  from  w^hat  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  king,  after  declaring  his  un- 
alterable attachment  to  the  English  government,  entered  into  a 
most  masterly  detail  of  the  motives  by  which  his  conduct  had  been 
guided  since  the  occupation  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  by  the 
French.  He  distinguished  '  with  the  nicest  discrimination  '  be- 
tween his  feelings  as  a  private  man  and  his  duties  as  a  sovereign. 
Elliot  says  that  he  never  listened  to  more  '  pathetic,  affecting 
eloquence '  than  when  the  king  told  him  how  often  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  warmest  feelings  of  his  heart  to  the  interests 
of  his  people.  He  had  ordered  General  Acton  to  leave  Naples  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  his  leaving  at  the  order  of  Bonaparte. 
He  then  informed  Elliot  that  the  Russian  government  had  deter- 
mined to  recall  their  ambassador  from  Paris  unless  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Naples,  Ferdinand  had  fully  made 
lip  his  mind  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  to  fortify  both  Sicily 
and  the  mainland,  although  it  would  be  madness  to  declare  war 
against  the  French.  He  had  also  directed  General  Acton  to  send 
the  '  Archimede '  and  two  frigates  to  Naples  in  the  first  week  in 

"  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  25  June  1804.  's  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  7  Aug.  1804 
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October,  to  convey  the  king  to  Sicily  in  case  matters  between 
France  and  Naples  should  come  to  an  extremity.  The  king  ex- 
pressed great  gratitude  for  the  subsidies  received  from  England, 
and  in  conclusion  remarked  that  the  queen  was  the  only  person 
who  possessed  his  complete  confidence,  and  that  Elliot  was  to  refer 
to  her  in  all  cases  that  required  secrecy  and  confidence.  *  Thus, 
my  lord,'  Elliot  concludes,  '  ended  a  conference  the  most  remark- 
able in  which  I  have  had  a  share  in  the  long  period  of  my  diplo- 
matic service,  and  which  filled  me  with  surprise  and  admiration 
at  the  king's  unexpected  display  of  character  and  consummate 
ability.' '» 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  complicated  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  Eussian  and  French  governments  which  took  place 
at  this  time,  nor  are  materials  at  present  available  for  the  complete 
understanding  of  them.  It  was  hoped  that  Eussian  persuasion  or 
pressure  would  be  able  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom.  It  was  therefore  with  great  disappointment  that  Elliot  in- 
formed his  court  on  2  October  1804  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
Eussians  had  determined  not  to  act  without  the  participation  of 
Austria,  and  that  on  the  other  Napoleon  had  increased  his  troops  in 
Italy  by  eight  thousand  men  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  Eussian 
occupation  of  Corfu.  Napoleon  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he 
intended  to  keep  possession  of  the  ports  he  had  already  occupied  so 
long  as  the  Eussians  continued  at  Corfu  or  the  English  at  Malta. 
A  week  later  we  hear  of  the  actual  arrival  of  a  portion  of  these 
troops.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  most  extraordinary  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Sicilian  government.  The  queen  offered  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  Napoleon  on  the  condition  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  neutrality  of  Naples  should  be 
secured.  The  sum  proposed  was  six  million  francs  a  year  so  long 
as  the  war  should  last.  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  occupied  with 
the  inspection  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Ehine,  and  with  preparations 
for  his  coronation  by  the  pope,  so  that  he  did  not  answer  the 
queen's  letter  till  January  1805.  Before  the  reply  was  received  the 
<iourt  of  Naples  had  good  reason  to  regret  that  the  offer  was  ever 
made. 

Writers  on  the  history  of  Napoleon  have  employed  themselves 
sometimes  in  indiscriminate  panegyrics  on  his  career,  and  some-, 
times  in  stooping  to  collect  every  calumny  with  which  jealous 
mediocrity  can  bespatter  the  brilliancy  of  genius.  They  have  taken 
but  little  pains  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  Napoleon's  plans,  and  have 
argued  as  if  that  most  consummate  of  rulers  were  swayed  solely  by 
uncontrollable  ambition  and  an  irresistible  impulse  to  provoke  those 
whom  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  as  friends.  It  will  be  long  before 
the  recesses  of  his  mind   are   fully  fathomed,  but  there  can  be 

'»  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  23  Aug.  1804. 
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little  doubt  that  one  of  his  iDrincipal  schemes  was  to  form  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  Latin  races  with  France  at  their  head  to  oppose  the  solid 
forces  of  the  northern  military  powers  which  threatened  to  dominate 
Em'ope.  The  neutrality  of  Naples  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
this  scheme,  and  still  more  her  alliance  with  England.  In  a  con- 
versation with  the  Marchese  di  Galio  at  Paris,  Talleyrand  laid  it 
down  as  a  determined  princii)le  of  Bonaparte  that  he  would  not  suffer 
either  Spain  or  Portugal  or  the  states  of  Italy  to  deviate  in  any 
degree  from  the  system  of  politics  adopted  by  France,  which  last 
power,  that  minister  asserted,  was  to  be  considered  in  future  as  the 
head  of  the  confederate  army  of  the  south  of  Europe,-"  As  the 
neutrality  of  Naples  was  impossible  under  this  view,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  English  government  informed  Elliot  that  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Neapolitan  territories  by 
the  French  army  and  the  dismissal  of  the  French  minister  in  case  of 
a  refusal  would  probably  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  on  the  crisis 
whenever  sufficient  preparations  had  been  made  at  home,  and  there 
was  a  sufficient  i^rospect  of  assistance  from  abroad.^^  At  the  same 
time  Elliot  was  informed  of  the  intention  to  send  five  or  six  thou- 
sand English  troops  to  Malta  to  co-operate  with  the  Eussians  in 
defence  of  Turke}^  but  especially  to  defend  Sicily  if  the  king  should 
retreat  thither. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  12  Nov.,  Elliot  was 
summoned  to  the  queen  to  hear  the  news  that  she  had  just  received 
despatches  from  Gallo  reporting  a  conversation  with  Talleyrand. 
Instructions  were  to  be  sent  without  delay  to  Alquier  to  insist  upon 
the  Neapolitan  government  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain. 
Some  British  ships  had  attacked  Spanish  ships  carrying  money  to 
Spanish  courts.  This,  Napoleon  declared,  was  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  therefore  all  neutral  nations  must  resent 
the  insult.  There  was  at  this  time  a  considerable  trade  in  salt  fish, 
called  haccalao,  between  Newfoundland  and  the  ports  of  Italy,  and 
there  was  some  danger  lest  their  ships  should  be  suddenly  seized. 
The  king  was  at  Caserta,  and  nothing  decisive  could  be  done  till  he 
returned  to  the  capital.^'^  In  the  absence  of  assistance  from  Eussia 
and  Austria  the  queen  seemed  inclined  to  comply  so  far  as  to  agree 
to  exclude  British  ships  from  Neapolitan  harbours.  The  state  of 
Naples  was  indeed  serious.  The  French  troops  in  her  territory 
now  amounted  to  18,000  effective  men.  The  headquarters  of  the 
army  was  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  troops  were  so  disposed  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  at  a 
day's  notice.^^  Dec.  8  witnessed  a  fresh  insult  on  the  part  of 
Alquier.  He  demanded  the  dismissal  of  all  the  British  legation 
from  Naples.     This  was  parallel  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Napoleon 

■'>  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  27  Oct.  1804.  -'  Harrowby  to  Elliot,  G  Nov.  1804.    ■ 

22  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  13  Nov.  1804.  -=■  Elliot  to  Harrowby,  7  Dec.  1804. 
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towards  Wake  at  Munich,  Spencer  Smith  at  Stuttgard,  and  Eiimbold 
at  Hamburg.  However,  this  blustering  demand  could  not  be 
seriously  entertamed.  Great  allowances,  indeed,  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  position  of  the  queen  at  this  juncture.  The  French  were 
only  too  evidently  desirous  to  occupy  Naples.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
English  might  be  drawn  into  permanent  occupation  of  Sicily, 
making  it  into  another  Malta.  It  is  remarkable  how  firmly  the 
king  and  queen  adhered  to  the  English  alliance.  Elliot,  who  was 
a  very  acute  observer,  makes  no  such  complaints  of  her  tergiversa- 
tion and  want  of  straightforwardness  as  we  find  Lord  William 
Bentinck  making  at  a  later  period.  The  course  of  actioli  which,  m 
resisting  the  aggression  of  Napoleon,  appeared  wise  and  just  to 
Englishmen  did  not  always  wear  the  same  aspect  to  the  statesmen  of 
other  countries.  This  is  very  evident  in  the  despatches  of  the  duke  of 
Serra  Capriola,  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Petersburg, 
narrating  conversations  upon  English  politics  with  Prince  Garbo- 
wicz.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Stuart,  secretary  of  Lord  Gower's  em- 
bassy, he  says  that  he  is  '  a  gentleman  of  merit,  but  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  English  system  of  embroiling  the  contment  in  a  war  to  make 
a  diversion  for  itself,  but  without  any  views  for  the  benefit  of  the 
allied  powers,  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  in  the  late  war  and 
are  ready  to  do  the  same  in  the  present.  He  defends  the  whole  of 
the  English  system  with  all  its  pretensions,  to  keep  Malta  whatever 
it  may  cost,  to  consent  to  no  peace  without  it,  to  commence  hostili- 
ties in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  the  forces  already  there,  little 
reflecting  on  the  consequences,  because,  provided  that  the  citadel  of 
Messina  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  whatever  complications  may 
happen  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  will  only  be  a  signal  for  England  to 
turn  Sicily  to  what  end  it  pleases,  and  as  this  island  is  near  to 
Malta  the  two  possessions  will  become  one  dominion.'  -■*  The 
Eussian  policy  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  with  Spain 
and  Naples  into  a  confederacy  against  Napoleon,  the  counterstroke 
to  his  design  of  a  Latin  union.  The  Eussians  were  anxious  to  some 
extent  to  act  with  England,  but  were  j)rofoundly  impressed  with  the 
selfishness  of  the  policy  of  England,  her  tendency  to  aim  at  private 
ends,  and  the  chances  of  her  making  a  separate  jDeace, 

At  the  beginning  of  January  Napoleon's  answers  to  the  letters  of 
the  king  and  queen  arrived.  They  are  well  known,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail.  The  letter  to  the  king  was  short 
and  businesslike.  It  attributed  the  occupation  of  Italian  ports  to 
the  treaty  of  Florence,  it  announced  that  the  French  troops  would 
remain  until  Corfu  was  evacuated  by  the  Eussians  and  Malta  by  the 
English,  and  it  stated  that  additional  forces  would  never  have  been 
sent  unless  the  Eussians  had  occupied  Corfu.  It  concluded  with  an 
exhortation  to  reject  the  j)erfidious  advice  of  England.    The  letter  to 

-'  Serra  Capriola  to  the  queen,  7  Dec.  1804. 
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the  queen  was  of  a  very  different  character.  It  was  long  and 
violent,  calculated  to  leave  a  sting.  *  Your  majesty  has  a  mind 
distinguished  amongst  women.  Can  you  not  then  throw  off  the 
prejudices  of  your  sex,  and  can  you  treat  affairs  of  state  as  you  would 
affairs  of  the  heart  ?  You  have  already  lost  your  kingdom  once. 
Twice  you  have  caused  a  war  in  which  your  father's  house  has 
narrowly  escaped  complete  ruin.  Do  you  then  wish  to  cause  a 
third  ?  ...  At  the  first  war  of  which  you  are  the  cause,  you  and 
jour  family  will  cease  to  reign ;  your  children,  wanderers,  will  beg 

in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  assistance  from  their  relations 

I  desire  peace  with  all  Europe,  with  England  even,  but  I  fear  war 
with  no  one.'  He  then  advises  her  to  dismiss  the  French  emigres, 
to  recall  Serra  Capriola  from  St.  Petersburg,  to  dismiss  Elliot,  to 
give  her  confidence  to  Napoleon.  '  It  is  only  to  a  person  of  a  strong 
and  superior  mind  that  I  should  take  the  trouble  to  write  with  so 
much  frankness.'  The  queen  in  giving  these  letters  to  Elliot  shed 
many  bitter  tears  of  grief  and  indignation  at  being  treated  with  so 
much  insolence  by  the  upstart  and  unfeeling  tyrant.  The  first 
result  of  these  letters  was  to  induce  the  king  to  call  out  a  levee  en 
masse  of  the  population  to  resist  the  French  if  they  transgressed 
their  present  limits.  The  real  sentiments  of  Napoleon  to  Queen 
Caroline  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Berthier  (19  Jan. 
1805)  in  which  he  says :  '  Write  to  General  St.  Cyr  that  he  is  to  place 
no  faith  in  the  protestations  of  that  woman  .  .  .  that  he  is  to  insist 
strongly  on  General  Damas  being  driven  from  Naples,  and  on  Elliot 
being  at  least  sent  to  Sicily,  that  there  is  to  be  a  complete  disarma- 
ment, and  that  if  he  is  disobeyed  he  is  ordered  to  march  on 
Naples.'  23 

At  this  time  news  arrived  that  the  French  fleet  which  Nelson 
had  been  watching  for  so  many  months  had  put  to  sea  from  Toulon 
with  a  number  of  troops  on  board.  Its  destination  was  entirely 
unknown,  even  to  the  fleet  itself.  We  now  learn  from  Napoleon's 
correspondence  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  combined  attack,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest  and  the  Spanish 
fleet  from  Ferrol,  on  the  East  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Ireland.'-^*^ 
Nelson  believed  that  it  was  directed  against  the  Morea  or  perhaps 
Egypt,  and  therefore  continued  to  search  for  it  in  a  wrong  direction. 
A  storm  dispersed  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  it  was  obliged  to  return  to 
harbour.  Nelson  says  of  this  :  '  These  gentlemen  are  not  accustomed 
to  a  Gulf  of  Lyons  gale ;  we  have  buffeted  them  for  one-and-twenty 
months  and  not  carried  away  a  spar.'  Napoleon  writes  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  strain :  Quelqiies  mats  de  liune  casses,  qnelques 
lie sordres  dans  fine  tempetc,  qui  accompagnent  unc  eseadre  sorta?it,  soiit, 

-*  Correspondancc,  xi.  119. 

-"  We  find  that  Gallo  had  a  suspicion  of  the  attack  on  Ireland.     Elliot  to  Harrowby, 
9  Feb.  1805. 
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X>ourun  liomme  iViin  pen  de  caractere,  des  cvenements  d'une  nature  fort 
in'dinaire.  Deux  jours  de  beau  temps  eussent  console  Vescadrc  et  mis 
tout  au  beau.  .  .  .  Mais  le  (irand  mal  de  notre  marine  est  que  les  Jiommes 
qui  la  commandent  sont  ncufs  dans  toutes  les  chances  du  commandement.^'^ 
The  effect  of  Napoleon's  orders  to  St.  Cyr  quoted  above  is  seen 
in  a  letter  from  Elliot  to  Lord  Mulgrave  16  Feb.  1805  : — 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  written  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  one  of  General  St.  Cyr's 
aides-de-camp  from  the  French  Army  in  Puglia,  asking  for  a  categorical 
-answer  in  three  Day's  time,  to  the  four  following  demands. 

1st.     That  the  Population  of  the  Provinces  should  be  disarmed. 

2ndly.     That  the  Neapolitan  Army  should  not  be  allowed  to  recruit. 

3rdly.     That  General  Damas  should  be  sent  into  Exile. 

4thly.  That  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Eliot,  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
Naples. 

These  demands  are  accompanied  by  the  Menace  on  the  part  of  General 
St.  Cyr  of  commencing  hostilities  if  they  are  not  complied  with. 

Her  Sicilian  Majesty  has  since  sent  the  Chevalier  Mendici  to  confer 
with  me  upon  these  violent  Propositions  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Answer  to  be  sent  to  General  St.  Cyr  with  which  Prince  Parolo  will  be 
dispatched  this  evening  to  Puglia. 

It  happened  that  Count  Kaunitz  was  then  at  Naples  travelling 
with  his  wife.  He  offered  his  mediation  with  the  French,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  demand  for  Elliot's  removal  was 
withdrawn,  but  that  Damas  was  forced  to  send  in  his  resignation. 
He  left  Naples  for  Sicily  on  8  March,  still  nominally  retaining  his 
post  of  inspector-general  of  the  Neapolitan  army. 

On  5  March  1805  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  to  Mr.  Elliot  that  a 
number  of  troops  would  immediately  be  despatched  to  Malta,  by 
which  at  least  live  thousand  men  would  become  disposable  for  the 
occupation  and  defence  of  Sicily,  either  in  the  event  of  the  king  of 
Naples  again  returning  to  that  island  or  for  the  preservation  of  it 
by  a  British  force  from  any  attempt  which  the  French  general 
might  make  to  possess  himself  of  it.  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  Smith  was 
sent  to  Naples  to  confer  with  Elliot  as  to  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing the  object  they  had  in  view.^^  Sir  James  Craig  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  expeditionary  force.  His  instructions  state  that  the 
protection  of  Sicily  is  the  first  object  which  he  is  to  have  in  view. 
This  is  to  be  done  either  with  or  without  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Naples.  This  second  contingency  is  to  be  considered  to  arise  (1)  if 
British  ships  are  excluded  from  Neapolitan  harbours ;  (2)  if  any 
attempt  on  Sicily  is  made  by  the  French  ;  (3)  if  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  such  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made.  In  these  cases 
it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  and  made  known  that  the  island  is 

-'  Napoleon  to  Lauriston,  Corrcspondancc,  xi.  136. 
•-»  Mulgrave  to  Elliot,  20  March  1805. 
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only  held  by  the  English  for  the  king  of  Naples  and  on  his  behalf. 
Lord  Nelson  is  to  co-operate  with  Sir  J.  Craig  m  every  respect. 
Further  and  most  secret  orders  inform  Sir  J.  Craig  that  his  troops  may 
also  be  employed  either  for  the  defence  of  Naples  if  that  is  attacked 
before  Sicily,  or  in  co-operation  with  the  Eussian  and  Austrian 
armies  in  northern  or  southern  Italy  if  the  French  should  with- 
draw from  Naples.  The  despatch  is  dated  29  March  1805.  Colonel 
Smith  arrived  at  Naples  and  was  received  cordially  by  the  sovereigns. 
On  his  departure  from  Palermo  the  king  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  General  Acton. 

The  assumption  by  Napoleon  of  the  title  of  king  of  Italy  dates 
from  18  March  1805.  He  set  out  to  be  crowned  at  Milan  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  entered  Milan  on  8  May.  It  was  natural  that 
these  events  should  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  impressionable  nature 
of  the  queen.  In  a  moment  of  impulse  she  ordered  the  immediate 
departure  of  Prince  Sherbatoff  from  Naples  because  he  had  formerly 
killed  the  chevalier  de  Saxe  in  a  duel,  thus  risking  a  serious  breach 
with  one  of  the  few  powers  who  were  friendly  to  her.  Elliot  had 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  matter  at  St.  Petersburg.^''  Im- 
mediately after  this  the  British  man-of-war  '  Excellent '  having 
left  the  bay  of  Naples,  she  imagined  that  it  was  done  to  give 
the  Eussian  men-of-war  then  in  the  harbour  the  opportunity  of 
seizing  the  Neapolitan  ship  *  Archimede '  as  a  reprisal.  In  con- 
sequence the  '  Archimede '  was  kept  under  arms  all  night  expect- 
ing an  attack.  This  paroxysm  of  suspicion  was  either  preparatory  to 
or  part  of  a  serious  illness,  during  which  the  queen  was  delirious.^** 
On  26  May  Napoleon  crowned  himself  king  of  Italy  in  the  church 
of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan. 

Prmce  Cardito  was  sent  to  attend  the  coronation,  but  he  had 
orders  not  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  king  of  Italy  except  in 
concert  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  Napoleon's  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  He  denounced  Queen  Caroline  as  a  new  Athalia,  and  said 
that  he  would  not  leave  her  enough  Italian  soil  even  for  a  grave. 
Talleyrand  declared  to  Gallo  that  if  he  did  not  receive  new  instruc- 
tions by  16  June  at  Bologna  war  would  be  declared. ^^  General 
St.  Cyr  was  sent  oif  hastily  from  Milan  to  his  Neapolitan  command. 
Elliot  asked  General  Lascy,  the  commandant  of  the  Eussian  forces, 
if  he  w^ould  assist  Naples  in  case  of  an  attack  by  France,  and 
whether  he  would  advise  the  recognition  of  the  king  of  Italy  or  not. 
Lascy  recommended  compliance,  but  Elliot  believed  that  this  would 
only  result  in  a  very  short  respite.  Eventually  Gallo  received 
orders  to  present  himself  at  Bologna  and  to  do  what  was  required 
of  him.  Napoleon's  language  was  just  as  violent  as  before.  It 
seemed  likely  that,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Elliot, 

28  Elliot  to  Leveson  Go^Yer,  14  May  1805.  ^  Elliot  to  Mulgrave,  28  May  1805. 

«'  Elliot  to  Mulgrave,  11  June  1805. 
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he  would  now  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  queen.--  Alquier  returned 
from  Milan  on  5  June.  On  the  following  day  he  sought  an  audience 
•with  the  queen,  in  which  he  overwhelmed  her  with  every  insult  and 
intimidation.  He  repeated  in  all  their  naked  crudity  the  expres- 
sions which  Napoleon  had  used  towards  her,  which  had  been  soft- 
ened in  the  despatches  of  Gallo.  She  fell  into  violent  hysterics  and 
■was  confined  by  illness  at  Caserta  for  ten  days.  On  16  July  the 
queen  repeated  the  substance  of  this  interview  to  Elliot.  Napoleon 
had  threatened  that  he  would  march  on  Naples,  depose  the  royal 
family,  and  proclaim  the  hereditary  prince.  Napoleon  refused  to 
allow  Circello  to  become  foreign  minister — unless,  indeed,  this  was 
an  invention  of  the  queen's,  who  did  not  desire  to  see  him  appointed. 
To  add  to  these  troubles  a  terrible  earthquake  took  place  a  few 
minutes  after  ten  on  26  July,  which  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
buildings  and  about  four  thousand  people. 

The  pressure  of  circumstances  drove  the  Neapolitan  court  into 
tortuous  courses.  On  10  Sept.  1805  a  secret  convention  was  signed 
with  Tatishcheff,  by  which  Naples  joined  the  coalition  between  Eussia 
and  England  and  placed  its  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Lascy.  Pains  were  taken  that  Alquier  might  not  even  suspect  such 
a  step.  On  the  other  hand  on  21  Sept.  Gallo  in  Paris  agreed  to 
sign  a  convention  with  Talleyrand  by  which,  on  a  promise  of  neu- 
irality,  the  French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Neapolitan 
territory.  At  the  last  moment  two  conditions  were  added  :  one  a 
refusal  to  recognise  the  English  occupation  of  Malta,  and  the  other 
the  complete  banishment  of  General  Acton.  Gallo  could  not  sign 
the  convention  with  these  conditions  without  the  especial  command 
of  his  sovereign.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Naples  strongly  urging  the 
queen's  assent.  Napoleon's  object  was  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
St.  Cyr's  army  in  the  war  against  Austria.  Couriers  with  des- 
patches from  Talleyrand  and  from  Gallo  reached  Naples  on  the 
morning  of  4  Oct.  A  delay  of  only  forty-eight  hours  was  allowed, 
which  would  expire  at  midday  on  7  Oct.  The  deliberations  of  the 
council  were  prolonged  far  into  the  night.  At  last  the  king  agreed 
to  ratify  the  convention — '  complying  with  the  request  of  the  high- 
wayman who  holds  a  pistol  to  your  head,'  as  the  queen  wrote  to  her 
-daughter  the  empress. ^^  Three  days  later  a  Eussian  ship  entered 
the  harbour  with  instructions  for  Tatishcheff  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  an  agreement  between  France  and  Naples. 
All  that  now  was  possible  was  for  the  king  to  declare  that  the  con- 
vention with  France  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  force  and  had 
no  validity.  Napoleon  on  his  side  was  delighted  at  the  convention. 
Writing  from  Haag  near  Welson  2  Nov.  1805,  he  orders  Talleyrand 
to  print  the  treaty  in  the  Moniteur,  preceded  by  a  short  article  to 
«how  that  the  emperor  had  thus  given  a  new  proof  of  his  modera- 

*-  Elliot  to  Mul£;rave,  2  July  1805.  ^3  Helfert,  p.  180. 
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tion,  considering  that  the  conquest  of  Naples  would  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  general  peace. 

Sir  James  Craig  reached  Malta  with  six  thousand  English  troops 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  immediately  notified  his  arrival  tO' 
Elliot.     A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best  means, 
of  employing  these  troops  in  the  service  of  the  allies.     Elliot  writes 
to   Craig  on  4  Aug.  1805,  that   General   Lascy  is   a   thoroughly 
honest  and  upright  man,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  experienced  officer, 
but  his  health  is  completely  broken.     He  has  not  the  faculty  of 
expressing  himself  fluently  or  with  precision  in  any  language  with 
which  Elliot  is  acquainted,  but  his  ideas  are  certainly  clearer  than 
his  words,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  from  him  any 
species  of  trick  or  underhand  dealing.     He  is  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
and  an  Englishman  in  his  heart.     He  is  every  day  expecting  to  hear 
that  his  reinforcements  have  arrived  at  Corfu,  and  that  Eussians 
and  Austrians  are  preparing  to  act  together  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
It  is  Lascy's  opinion  that  the  British  troops  should  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  in  conjunction  with  the  peasantry  of  the  Calabrias, 
while  the  Eussians  attack  the  main  body  of  the  French.     The- 
Neapolitan  troops  who  are  not  fit  for  the  field  should  remain  in  the 
garrisons.     Sir  James  Craig  should  send  an  accomplished  English 
officer  to  co-operate  with  Lascy.     If  there  is  no  one  else  available. 
Colonel  George  Smith  would  perform  the  duties  very  well.     The- 
first  notice  of  the  secret  treaty  with  Eussia  is  given  by  Elliot  on 
26   Aug.,  when   he   informs   Lord   Mulgrave  that   the   king   has 
secretly  appointed  the  Prince  de  Luzzi  and  the  Marquis  di  Circella 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  M.  Tatishcheff.     A  previous  despatch,  in 
which  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  had  been  mentioned,  is  not  forth- 
coming.    The  full  powers  are  written  in  the  king's  own  hand  and 
sealed  with  his  private  seal,  in  order  to  conceal  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  from  the  public  ;  but  Elliot  is  much  afraid  lest  the 
secret  should  ooze  out  from  the  foreign  favourites  of  the  queen. 
On  12  Sept.  Elliot  is  able  to  announce  that  the   secret  conven- 
tion had   been  signed   the   day   before.     The  Eussians  had  been 
anxious  that   Elliot  should  take  part  in  the  convention,  but  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  do  so  without  direct  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment.    He  preferred  to  let  the  Eussian  minister  take  the  lead  in 
order  that  his  country  might  be  more  deeply  committed  to  the  pro- 
tection  of  Naples   without   having   it  in  her  power   to   reproach 
England  for  drawing  Naples  into  the  war.     Elliot  therefore  avoided 
even  seeing  the  convention  before  it  was  signed.     Two  other  reasons 
were  that  a  participation  in  the  treaty  would  have  implied  a  large 
augmentation  of  pecuniary  assistance,  and  that  he  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  which  was  to  put  Naples 
actively  forward  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.     The  British  govern- 
ment will  have  to  decide  whether  they  intend  to  favour  the  neu- 
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trality  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  they  have  hitherto  clone  or  to  grant  him 
such  supphes  as  may  enable  him  to  take  the  field  with  efficiency.^^ 
Unfortunately  we  possess  no  account  from  Elliot  of  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  convention  of  neutrality  with 
the  French.  The  ciphers  he  possessed  were  so  old  that  he  was 
afraid  to  entrust  any  important  secret  of  state  to  them.  The  fact 
of  the  treaty  having  been  signed  is  only  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
14  Oct.,  but  the  step  had  Elliot's  full  approval.  He  informs  his 
government  that  it  will  not  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  nor  to  those  of  its  allies. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  were  ex- 
changed, General  Lascy  left  Naples  on  board  the  '  Krepka '  for  the 
Ionian  islands.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Corfu  on  22  Oct. :  thirty- 
eight  transports  sent  by  England  to  embark  the  Eussians,  six  ships 
of  the  line,  and  nine  frigates,  two  regiments  of  grenadiers,  two  of 
fusiliers,  and  two  of  chasseurs,  3,000  x\lbanians,  two  battalions  of 
artillery,  and  thirty-six  field-pieces ;  all  under  the  command  of 
General  Anrep.  On  31  Oct.  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  to  meet  the  English. ^-^  All  circumstances  for 
their  joint  co-operation  had  lieen  duly  weighed  and  were  finally 
settled.^*^  The  English  forces,  6,000  strong,  sailed  from  Malta  on 
6  Nov.,  and,  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  effect  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Eussians  till  7  Nov.  The  French  army  had  entirely 
evacuated  Neapolitan  territory  when  Lascy  returned  to  Naples 
accompanied  by  Sir  James  Craig  and  General  Stuart.  The  allied 
fleets  eventually  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Naples  on  20  Nov.,  having 
been  long  detained  by  strong  northerly  winds.  The  Eussian  forces 
consisted  of  13,000  men,  the  British  of  8,000.  Six  thousand 
Neapolitans  were  marched  into  the  Abruzzi.  A  reinforcement  of 
several  Eussian  battalions  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  was  daily 
expected  to  arrive  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  would  probably  dis- 
embark in  La  Puglia.  A  new  levy  of  30,000  Neapolitans  was 
ordered  to  strengthen  the  army. 

Unfortunately  these  measures  were  too  late.^"  On  20  Oct.  had 
taken  place  the  disastrous  capitulation  of  General  Mack  at  Ulm. 
On  30  Oct.  the  Archduke  Charles  was  entirely  defeated  by  Massena 
in  the  battle  of  Caldiero ;  on  8  Nov.  he  was  retreating  between  the 
Piave  and  the  Tagliamento ;  on  20  Nov.,  the  very  day  of  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  allied  troops,  the  French  general  Serres  took 
possession  of  Venice.  On  2  Dec.  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Presburg.  Elliot,  writing  to 
Lord  Mulgrave  on  10  Dec,  in  ignorance  of  the  last  of  the  events, 
speaks  as  follows : — 

From  the  above  statement  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  observe 

=»  Elliot  to  Mulgrave,  12  Sept,  1805.  «  Helfert,  p.  189. 

3«  Elliot  to  Mulgrave,  14  Nov.  1805.  '•  Elliot  to  Mulgrave,  10  Dec.  1805, 
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that  the  forces  ah'eady  assembled,  or  lilcely  soon  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  South  of  Italy,  by  the  Allies,  would  have  been  sufficient,  not  only 
to  have  afforded  security  to  both  the  Sicilies,  by  effectually  covering  this 
Kingdom,  but  might  also  have  contributed  to  have  a  most  essential  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  mis- 
fortunes, or  misconduct,  of  the  Austrian  Generals  have,  however,  in  their 
fatal  consequences  surpassed  all  calculation,  for,  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Corfu  and  at  Malta 
to  their  arrival  here,  the  formidable  force  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy 
appears  to  be  dissolved,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
It  has  vanished  '  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  Vision.' 

Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Venetian  States,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  the  only  remaining  army,  that 
we  know  of,  belonging  to  the  House  of  Austria,  is  supposed  to  be  retir- 
ing to  Hungary,  leaving  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy  open  to  the  inroads- 
of  any  degree  of  force  it  may  suit  the  convenience  of  Bonaparte  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

At  the  date  of  my  writing  this  letter,  no  accounts  of  an  authentic 
nature,  have  as  yet  reached  this  Capital,  of  the  actual  inarch  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  French  forces  from  North  towards  the  South  of  Italy. 

A  formal  intimation  has  indeed  been  given  at  Eome  to  the  Papal 
Government,  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Eugene  Beauharnois  at  Bologna, 
to  take  the  command  of  30,000  men  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States — but  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  a  serious  attack  will  be  made  upon  this  country,  by 
a  force  which  I  conceive  as  being  not  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing its  conquest.  Should  the  Austrians  be  forced  to  sign  a  separate 
peace,  or  should  from  other  circumstances,  Massena  have  it  in  his  power 
to  detach  a  considerable  pari;  of  his  army  towards  the  South  of  Italy,  it 
will,  in  that  case  be  indeed  doubtful,  whether  resistance  ought  to  be 
attempted  in  this  kingdom,  or  whether  it  will  not  be  more  prudent  to 
confine  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  the  defence  of  the  Calabrias  and  of 
Sicily. 

The  news  of  the  Aiiglo-Eussian  expedition  reached  Paris  021  the 
very  day  of  Austerlitz.  Gallo  did  not  know  what  to  say  in  defence 
of  his  conduct.  His  mistress  had  given  him  the  vague  direction 
'  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence.'  Vengeance  was 
not  long  delayed.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Talleyrand  on  14  Dec. :  Unc 
fois  tvanquille  sur  la  Pnissc,  il  11' est  plus  questioji  de  Naples;  je  ne- 
veux  point  que  Vempercur  s'en  mele,  et  je  veux  cnjin  chdtier  cette 
coquine.^^  Again,  on  23  Dec.  he  writes :  Je  vous  recommande 
expressement  de  ne  j'oiut  parler  de  Naples.  Les  outrages  de  cette 
miserahle  reine  redouhlent  a  tons  les  courriers.  Vous  savez  comment 
je  me  suis  conduit  arec  elle,  etje  serais  hien  Idche  si  je  ])ardonnois  des 
exces  aussi  infdmes  enters  mon  peuple.  II  faut  qu'elle  ait  cesse  de 
regncr.  Que  j'en  n'cntende  done  point  parler  ahsolument.  Quoi  quMl' 
arrive,  mon.  ordre  e^t precis,  nenjMrlezpasP  Finally,  in  the  'Bulletin 

2**  Correspondance,  xi.  478.  '"  Ih.  497. 
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de  la  Grande  Armee,'  dated  Schonbrunii,  26  Dec.  1805,  we  find  it 
announced  that  General  St.  Cyr  is  marching  at  full  speed  on  Naples 
to  punish  the  treason  of  the  queen  and  to  drive  from  the  throne  the 
criminal  woman  who  has  so  shamelessly  violated  everything  which 
is  sacred  amongst  men.  When  intercession  was  made  on  her  behalf 
to  the  emperor,  he  replied  that  if  the  nation  had  to  support  a  thirty 
years'  war  so  monstrous  a  perfidy  could  not  go  unpunished.  *  The 
queen  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign :  this  last  crime  has  filled  her 
destiny  to  the  full ;  let  her  go  to  London  to  increase  the  number  of 
intriguers  and  to  form  a  committee  of  sympathetic  wits  with  Wake, 
Spencer  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Wickham.  She  may  summon  to  her 
councils  also,  if  she  thinks  right,  Baron  Armfield,  Messieurs  de 
Fersen  and  d'Entraigues,  and  the  monk  Morus.'  ^"  A  proclama- 
tion to  the  same  effect  was  published  in  the  Monitcur  on  1  Feb. 
1806. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  in  this  painful  history.  On  6  Jan. 
an  aide-de-camii  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  brought  orders  to 
Naples  for  the  Eussian  troops  to  retire  immediately  to  Corfu.  On 
8  Jan.  Cardinal  Euffo  was  sent  by  the  queen  with  the  most  humili- 
ating offers  of  submission  to  Cardinal  Fesch  and  Alquier  at  Rome. 
She  was  ready  to  exclude  the  English  from  her  harbours,  to  give 
up  all  her  ships  of  war,  to  allow  French  troops  to  occupy  all  her 
fortresses,  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  commit  the  government  to 
the  crown  prince.  The  only  answer  that  she  could  anticipate  was 
that  they  had  no  power  to  treat.  The  English  troops  set  sail  on 
20  Jan.  and  the  Russians  on  23  Jan.  Before  their  departure  they 
broke  down  the  bridges  and  ferries  over  the  Garigliano,  and  killed 
the  horses  which  had  cost  the  Neapolitan  government  so  dear.  In 
the  meantime  the  royal  family  were  making  preparations  for  their 
departure.  Napoleon  made  no  answer  to  the  queen's  letter ;  he 
forbade  Cardinal  Ruffo  to  come  to  Paris.  His  wish  was  to  drive 
the  king  away  and  to  bring  the  crown  prince  prisoner  to  Paris. 
He  urged  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had  been  nominated  his  viceroy, 
to  conquer  Sicily  with  all  speed.  It  might  easily  be  done  in  this 
moment  of  confusion  with  15,000  men.  Eventually  at  2  a.m.  on 
24  Jan.  the  king  embarked  with  a  small  suite  on  board  the  *  Archi- 
mede '  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  leaving  the  crown  prince  as  regent. 
The  French  army,  40,000  strong,  crossed  the  Garigliano  on  8  Feb. 
Three  days  later,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen,  ac- 
companied by  her  three  daughters,  Christina,  Amelie,  and  Isabella, 
went  on  board  the  '  Archimede.'  At  the  same  moment  her  twa 
sons,  Francis  and  Leopold,  embarked  on  the  '  Minerva  '  for  the 
gulf  of  Policastro.  The  little  squadron  lingered  long  in  sight,[and 
the  queen  could  not  persuade  herself  to  leave  the  beloved  scenes. 

*"  Corrcspondanzc,  xi.  503. 
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"vvhich  she  was  never  to  see  again,  until  the  capital  had  been  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  her  personal  safety  v/as  in  danger.  Mr.  Elliot 
iiccompanied  her  to  Palermo. 

OscAE  Browning. 


[Since  this  paper  was  written  an  article  has  appeared  in  the  Bevue 
(VHistoire  Diplomatique  (Deuxieme  annee,  No.  4)  giving  an  account  of 
some  of  these  transactions  from  the  French  point  of  view  :  '  Quelques 
lettres  de  Marie  Caroline  par  M.  le  Comte  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.'  I  have 
•endeavoured  to  obtain  the  brochure  mentioned  in  it,  I  due  trattati  stipulati 
....  nal  settembre  1805,  by  Maresca,  but  without  success.] 
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El  Santo  Nino  de  la  Guardia 


THE  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  by  the  edict  of  31  March 
1492  marked  the  triumph  of  the  pohcy  of  intolerance  which 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscos,  1609-13, 
and  crippled  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  depriving  it  of  its  most 
industrious  subjects.  In  January  1481  the  Inquisition  had  com- 
menced its  work  in  Seville,  its  primary,  or  rather  its  virtually 
sole,  object  being  to  detect  and  punish  the  secret  judaising  of  the 
numerous  conversos,  or  New  Christians,  who  had  multiplied  so 
greatly  since  the  massacres  of  1391.  The  operations  of  the  Inqui- 
sition could  not  fail  to  put  an  end  to  conversions,  for  the  Jew,  by 
reason  of  his  Judaism,  was  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  while  the 
converso,  having  been  baptised,  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
any  secret  leaning  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  ancestors, 
however  innocent  in  themselves,  was  relentlessly  punished.  The 
Jews,  who  naturally  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Meschunadim, 
or  conversos,  as  apostates,  for  whose  destruction  they  uttered 
prayers  thrice  a  day,^  could  regard  their  sufferings  with  compla- 
cency and  feel  that,  amid  the  numberless  oppressions  to  which  they 
were  themselves  exposed,  they  were  at  least  shielded  from  this  new 
and  dreadful  danger  by  sturdy  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inquisitor  could  not  but  recognise  that,  while 
his  zeal  was  weeding  out  the  tares  from  among  the  New  Christians, 
it  was  postponing  indefinitely  all  realisation  of  the  hope  that  on 
Spanish  soil  Israel  would  eventually  be  brought  wholly  within  the 
fold  of  Christ.  In  the  existing  insane  hatred  of  Judaism,  more- 
over, it  was  intolerable  to  him  to  see  the  vast  body  of  Jews 
scattered,  through  the  land  practising  their  abhorred  rites  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction  save 
in  the  rare  cases  when  they  could  be  charged  with  proselytism, 
sorcery,  or  other  spiritual  offences. 

That  Torquemada  and  his  subordinates  should  eagerly  press 
upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  some  comprehensive  measure  which 
should  rid  the  land  of  this  reproach  was  therefore  inevitable,  and 
the  only  measure  which  seemed  adequate  to  the  end  in  view  was 
that  of  offering  to  the  Jews  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  exile. 

'  Alonso  de  Spina,  Forlalicium  Fidci,  ed.  1494,  fol.  cxlviii. 
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The  .Jews  had  been  banished  from  England  in  1290,  and  had  never 
subsequently  been  allowed  to  return.^  The  same  experiment  had 
l)een  tried  more  than  once  in  France,  although  the  exclusion  had 
been  but  temporary.^  In  Germany  the  fifteenth  century  had 
witnessed  their  exclusion  from  one  state  after  another.^  In  Spain, 
however,  although  a  partial  recourse  to  this  expedient  had  been  had 
in  Andalusia  between  1480  and  1490,'^  the  numbers,  wealth,  and 
social  importance  of  the  Jews  rendered  a  general  measure  of  the 
kind  a  matter  of  highest  statecraft,  to  be  maturely  weighed,  and 
the  sovereigns  hesitated  long.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  when- 
ever a  decision  was  needed  in  favour  of  the  faith,  some  opportune 
revelation  occurred  to  hasten  it.  Isabella's  doubts  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  were  removed  by  the  apparently 
fortuitous  discovery  of  an  assembly  of  judaising  New  Christians 
in  Seville.''  Her  scruples  and  those  of  Ferdinand  as  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  were  shaken  by  the  incident  of  the  Santo  Nino 
de  la  Guardia,  which  came  to  light  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  when 
the  ajjproaching  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  gave  promise 
that  the  whole  peninsula,  from  sea  to  sea,  w^ould  be  under  the 
unquestioned  domination  of  the  cross.  This  celebrated  case,  which 
has  been  embroidered  with  so  many  marvellous  legendary  details, 
can  at  length  be  studied  with  some  approach  to  scientific  accuracy, 
through  the  publication  by  Padre  Fidel  Fita,  S.J.,  in  the  '  Boletin 
de  la  Keal  Academia  de  la  Historia '  for  July- September  1887,  of 
the  records  of  the  trial  of  one  of  the  victims  by  the  inquisition 
of  Avila. 

To  understand  it  we  must  remember  that  for  many  centuries 
there  has  existed  a  belief,  popularised  in  Chaucer's  '  Prioress's 
Tale,'  that  a  favourite  Jewish  expression  of  hatred  for  Christianity 
consisted  in  crucifying  on  Good  Friday  a  Christian  child,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  insults  and  contempt  lavished  upon  Christ  in  the 
Passion.  The  earliest  recorded  foundation  for  this  is  an  occurrence 
related  in  415,  when,  at  Inmestar,  a  town  between  Antioch  and 
Chalcis,  some  Jews  in  a  drunken  frolic  tied  a  Christian  boy  to  a 
cross,  and  mocked  and  jeered  at  him  until  their  savage  jocularity 
grew  to  fury,  and  they  beat  him  to  death,  for  which  Theodosius  II 
inflicted  condign  punishment.^     We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the 

-  Matt.  Westmonastrens.'ann.  1290. 

^  Eigordus,  dc  Gcstis  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1182. — Guill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1306. 

■•  The  Jews  were  driven  from  Saxony  in  1132,  from  Spires  and  Ziii-ich  in  1435,  from 
Mayence  in  1438,  from  Augsburg  in  1439,  from  Bavaria  in  1450,  from  Wiirtzburg  in 
1453,  fromBriinn  and  Olmiitz  in  1454,  from  Schweidnitz  in  1457,  from  Erfurt  in  1458, 
from  Neisse  in  1468,  from  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Mayence  in  1470. — Janssen^ 
Gcschichte  des  deutscJien  Volkes,  i.  403  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1887). 

*  Pulgar,  Chronica,  p.  ii.  caj).  Ixxvii.  This  expulsion  from  Andalusia  is  alluded 
to  in  the  general  edict  of  1492. 

"  Paramo,  dc  Orig.  Offic.  S.  Inq^iiisit.  p.  134.  '  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvi. 
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eleventh  century,  when  the  Jews  of  Chieti  were  accused  of  making 
a  waxen  image  of  Christ,  which  they  transpierced  with  knives.  The 
image  was  solemnly  carried  to  the  church,  the  synagogue  was  torn 
down,  and  the  participants  in  the  affair  were  punished.*^  As  intole- 
rance grew  stronger,  and  as  popular  hatred  towards  the  proscribed 
race  became  more  intense,  stories  of  this  kind  multiply  and  assume 
the  form  which  subsequently  characterises  them.  In  1144  we  are 
told  that  a  boy  named  William  was  crucified  at  Norwich.^  At 
Easter,  1171,  the  Jews  of  Blois  crucified  a  boy,  for  which  Thiebault, 
count  of  Chartres,  burnt  all  who  refused  to  be  baptised,  and  not 
long  after  a  similar  occurrence  is  reported  as  taking  place  at 
Gloucester.**'  The  terrible  massacres  which  followed  the  coronation 
of  Eichard  I,  September  1189,  continuing  at  intervals  throughout 
England  during  the  following  year,  sought  justification  in  tales  of 
the  same  kind.**  Perhaps  better  authenticated  was  a  case  occur- 
ring in  1192  at  Bray-sur-Seine,  where  the  Jews  by  heavy  bribes 
obtained  from  the  countess  a  Christian  accused  of  theft  and  murder, 
whom  they  scourged  through  the  streets,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on 
his  head,  and  then  hanged — a  parody  of  the  Passion  which  Philip 
Augustus  promptly  avenged  by  burning  eighty  or  more  of  them.*'- 
In  1235  the  Jews  of  ISIorwich  were  again  accused — this  time  of 
circumcising  a  boy  and  keeping  nim  for  a  year  with  the  intention  of 
crucifying  him,  and  on  proper  means  being  used  they  confessed  the 
crime  before  Henry  III.*-'  In  1250  we  meet  the  first  case  recorded 
in  Spain — that  of  San  Domenguito  del  Val,  a  young  chorister  of 
Saragossa,  whose  crucifixion  was  revealed  by  a  miraculous  light 
shining  over  his  grave,  though  the  protection  afforded  by  King 
Jayme  I  shielded  the  perpetrators  from  merited  punishment.*'*  It 
was  probably  the  excitement  caused  by  this  affair  that  led  Alfonso  X 
of  Castile  soon  afterwards,  in  his  code  of  '  Las  Siete  Partidas,'  to 
allude  to  such  crimes  as  ascribed  to  the  Jews.*''  In  1255  occurred 
the  well-known  case  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln."^  In  1282  a  similar  crime 
ascribed  to  the  Jews  of  Munich  led  to  a  massacre  in  which  a  hundred 
a,nd  eighty  were  burnt  in  a  synagogue  where  they  had  taken  refuge, 
undeterred  by  which  their  descendants  repeated  the  offence  in 
1345.*^  In  1303  a  case  is  recorded  in  Thuringia;  in  1305  at 
Prague ;  *^  and  in  1331  at  Ueberlingen  the  finding  of  the  corpse  of 

"  Depping,  Lcs  Juifs  dans  le  moTjoi-dgc,  Paris,  1834,  p.  152. 
"  Eadulf.  de  Coggeshall,  Cliron.  ann.  1144. 
'«  Nic.  Tiivetti  Chron.  ann.  1171. 
"  lladulf.  de  Coggeshall,  Chron.  ann.  1189. 

'■-  Rigordus  de  Gest.  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1192.  '^  Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1235. 

'^  Jose   Amador   de   los  Rios,  Hist,  dc  los  Jndios  dc  Esiuina,  iii.   318.     Lindo, 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain,  p.  86. 

'^  Partidas,  vii.  xxiv.  2.  '"  Nic.  Trivetti  Chron.  ann.  1255. 

'"  Aventini  Annal.  Boior.  lib.  vii.  cap.  x.  No.  11 ;  cap.  xix.  No.  13. 
»*  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judcnthum,  p.  ii.  p.  220. 
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a  child  caused  the  burning  of  three  hundred  Jews,  a  massacre  which 
the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  sternly  avenged.'^  In  1410  the  Jews 
of  Misnia  purchased  a  boy  from  a  peasant  for  the  purpose  of  sacri- 
ficing him ;  the  matter  became  divulged,  the  peasant  was  broken 
on  the  wheel  and  quartered,  while  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Misnia  and  Thuringia,  and  all  their  property  was  confiscated. ^^  In 
1435,  at  Palma,  in  Majorca,  the  leading  members  of  the  Aljama,  or 
Jewish  community,  were  accused  of  parodying  the  Passion  with  a 
Moorish  slave,  but  without  putting  him  to  death ;  torture  brought 
confession,  when  many  Jews  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Lluch  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  the  mob,  but  were  captured  and  thrown  into 
gaol.  They  submitted  to  baptism,  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  prisoners  and  then  by  the  whole  synagogue.  The  solemn 
ceremony  of  this  happy  conversion  so  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  people  that  they  begged  the  lives  of  the  convicts,  and  after  some 
difficulty  obtained  their  pardon. ^^  In  1454  a  case  occurred  at 
Yalladolid  which  contained  the  germs  of  much  future  trouble.  A 
child  was  robbed  of  the  ornaments  he  wore,  was  slain,  and  was 
buried  in  the  fields,  where  dogs  scratched  up  the  body.  The  Jews 
were  accused,  and  Alonso  de  E  spina  tells  us  that  they  had  ripped 
out  its  heart,  burnt  it,  and  mixed  the  ashes  with  wine  to  form  an 
unholy  sacrament ;  and  that,  although  a  Jew  confessed  under 
torture,  bribery  of  king  Henry  IV  and  of  the  judges  procured  his 
acquittal.  Alonso,  however,  succeeded  in  arousing  great  excite- 
ment by  i3reaching  on  the  subject  in  Yalladolid  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trial.^'-^  Fed  by  such  stories  as  this,  popular  hatred 
of  the  Jews  w'as  steadily  rising,  as  was  shown  by  the  next  case 
— in  1468,  at  Sepiilveda,  where  the  rabbi,  Solomon  Pico,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  synagogue  were  accused  of  crucifying  a  child 
during  Holy  Week.  Juan  Arias  de  Avila,  bishop  of  Segovia, 
arrested  sixteen  of  those  most  deeply  implicated,  of  whom  some 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  the  rest  were  hanged,  except  a  boy  who 
begged  to  be  baptised.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the 
Sepulvedans,  who  slew  some  of  the  remaining  Jews  and  drove  the 
rest  away.^^  A  case  soon  afterwards,  at  Trent,  in  1472,  illustrates 
the  growth  of  the  popular  beliefs  which  heightened  these  affairs  with 
constantly  more  revolting  details,  for  during  the  inquisition  held 
on  it  a  converted  Jew  testified  that  it  was  customary  for  his  people 
to  slay  a  Christian  child  at  Passover  and  to  mingle  its  blood  with 
their  wine  and   with  the  dough  of  the  unleavened  bread. ^*     At 

'*  Vitodiu'ani  Chron.  ann.  1331.  -*  Eaynaldi  Annul,  ann.  1410,  No.  31. 

■■"  Vicente  Mut.  Hist.  Gen.  de  Mallorca,  ed.  1841,  iii.  384. 

-^  Alonso  de  Spina,  Fortalic.  Fidci,  ed.  1494,  fol.  cxlvi. 

-'■'  Colmenares,  Historia  de  Segovia,  cap.  xxxiii.  §  2. 

-*  Eisenmenger,  loc.  cit.  In  the  case  of  a  Christian  girl  whose  murder  by  the  Jews 
at  Forchheim  in  12G1  was  revealed  by  a  miracle,  the  object  as  stated  was  only  to 
collect  the  blood. — Cornel.  Zanfliet,  Cliron.  ann.  1261. 
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Eatisbon,  in  1486,  no  fewer  than  six  children  were  said  to  have  been 
thus  sacrificed  in  a  single  holocaust.^'  In  1509  there  was  a  case  in 
Hungary,  and  in  1540  one  at  Titingen,  which  the  Lutheran  count 
palatine,  Otho  Henry,  irreligiously  refused  to  investigate ;  and 
when  the  pious  Hilbrand  Thiermar  abused  him  in  a  poem,  he 
had  the  audacious  poet's  tongue  cut  out — though  it  miraculously 
grew  again. ^^  That  Eome  had  no  belief  in  the  truth  of  these  stories 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  ferocious  bull  of  Gregory  XIII 
in  1581,  enumerating  the  offences  for  which  Jews  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  there  is  no  mention  of  crucify- 
ing children,  although  a  modified  form  of  the  crime  is  described,  in 
which  a  lamb  was  affixed  to  a  cross  and  spit  upon  or  otherwise 
insulted.^^  Cases  now  become  rarer;  at  Caaden  there  was  one, 
11  March  1650,  which  met  with  speedy  punishment,  for  in  ten 
days  the  guilty  Jew  was  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and  there  was 
another  at  Metz  in  1669,  for  which  Eaphael  Levi  was  burnt  alive. 
This  is  the  last  instance  which  the  industry  of  Eisenmenger  enabled 
him  to  discover;  writing  in  1711  he  says  that  the  crime  is  no 
longer  heard  of,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  its  suppression,  and  not  to 
any  abatement  of  Jewish  hatred  of  Christians.  He  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  the  Jews  really,  mingled  Christian  blood  with  the 
Passover  bread,  in  view  of  the  Mosaic  commands  against  eating 
blood ;  but  he  places  faith  in  another  explanation  which  had  already 
been  advanced  by  Dr.  John  Eck,  the  antagonist  of  Luther — that  a 
Hebrew  woman  in  labour  could  not  bring  forth  without  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  blood. ^^  Another  theory  advanced  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  a  learned  Portuguese  was  that  all  Jews  on  Easter 
day  were  afflicted  with  a  bloody  flux,  for  which  the  only  remedy  waa 
Christian  blood.^'-* 

If  Eisenmenger  believed  that  the  world  would  hear  no  more  of 
this,  he  underrated  the  persistence  of  human  credulity  and  in- 
tolerance. In  1874,  at  Kilmasti  Cassaba,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek 
inhabitants  stimulated  an  active  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  on  the  accusation  of  having  sacrificed  two 
Christian  children  who  had  disappeared,  and  who,  as  was  found  on 
investigation,  had  been  murdered  by  a  Turk.  Still  more  striking 
as  a  survival  of  medieval  beliefs  was  the  case  of  Esther  Salomassy 
at  Tizla-Eszlar,  in  Hungary,  in  1882,  when  her  disappearance  was 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  chief  Jews  of  the  synagogue  on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  her  for  the  purpose  of  mingling  her 

-*  Raderi  Bavaria  Saitcta,  iii.  172.  Eaphael  Sadeler,  the  prince  of  engravers  of 
his  day,  embellishes  this  narrative  with  a  very  effective  print. 

-"  Ibid.  iii.  176.  '•'"  Septimi  Decretal,  lib.  v.  tit.  i.  c.  o. 

-'  Eisenmenger,  o^j.  cit.  ii.  224-7.     Bavaria  Sancta,  iii.  172. 

■-'*  Vicente  da  Costa  Mattos,  Breve  Discurso  contra  a  heretica  Perfidia  do  JiulaismOf 
Lisboa,  1623,  fol.  lai. 
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blood  with  the  Passover  bread.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
principal  "witnesses  in  this  case  were  two  boys,  one  of  five  and  the 
other  of  fourteen  years,  sons  of  Josef  Scharf,  beadle  of  the  synagogue 
and  one  of  the  accused ;  that  the  local  authorities  used  every  effort 
to  secure  conviction,  including  torture  of  some  of  those  implicated 
and  persecution  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence ;  and  that  when 
the  superior  officials  intervened  and  showed  that  the  accused  were 
innocent,  popular  excitement  could  with  difficulty  be  suppressed.^*^ 

Closely  related  to  this  belief  in  Christian  victims  at  the  Passover 
was  another,  that  the  Jews  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  obtain 
consecrated  hosts  in  order  to  wreak  on  them  their  vengeance  against 
Christ.  The  usual  story  was  that  the  Jews  would  stab  the  host 
with  knives,  when  it  would  spout  forth  blood.  In  1289  a  Jew 
popularly  known  as  le  hon  jitif  was  burnt  at  Paris  for  thus  mal- 
treating a  host  procured  from  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  and 
vomited  it.^^  In  1338  there  was  a  terrible  massacre  in  the  diocese 
of  Passau,  occasioned  by  a  layman  finding  a  wafer  stained  with 
blood  near  the  house  of  a  Jew ;  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had 
been  consecrated,  but  the  populace  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  abused  in  the  unholy  rites  of  Judaism.  Duke  Albert  of 
Austria  was  much  puzzled,  and  applied  for  instructions  to  Benedict 
XIII,  stating  that  similar  occurrences  had  recently  happened  at 
Sintz,  at  Nirmiburg,  and  at  Werchartshof,  in  at  least  one  of  which 
cases  it  had  been  proved  that  an  ecclesiastic  had  arranged  the 
affair  in  order  to  excite  enmity  agahist  the  Jews.  One  of  these 
cases  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  related  by  the  Franciscan  John 
of  Winterthur,  which  affords  a  possible  explanation  of  their  frequent 
occurrence.  He  tells  us  that  about  1336  in  Austria  a  knavish  priest, 
to  gain  money,  excited  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  sprinkling 
a  wafer  with  blood  and  throwing  it  near  some  Jews,  where  it  was 
picked  up  and  brought  back  to  his  church.  Crowds  came  to  worship 
it,  and  their  oblations  were  as  productive  as  he  desired.  A  con- 
federate betrayed  him  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  not  for 
wronging  the  Jews,  but  because  he  had  caused  the  sin  of  idolatry 
among  his  people  by  leading  them  to  worship  an  unconsecrated 
host.  He  escaped  by  bribing  his  bishop.^'  In  1379  Wenceslas  of 
Brabant  burnt  at  Brussels  a  Jew  who  had  obtained  sixteen  hosts 
and  had  transfixed  them  with  a  knife,  when  they  dropped  blood. 
Three  of  these  were  preserved  in  the  church  of   St.  Gudule,  at 

^''  The  wide  extent  of  such  beliefs  is  illustrated  by  the  occurrence,  so  recently  as 
June  20,  1888,  in  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  of  a  rising  against  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  accused  of  purchasing  children  and  boiling  them  down  to  make 
medicines.  The  lives  of  the  missionaries  were  saved  by  the  authorities,  but  nine  native 
officials,  said  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  sale  of  the  children,  were  seized  by  the 
mob  and  publicly  beheaded. 

3'  Grandes  Chroniqiies,  ed.  Paulin  Paris,  t.  v.  p.  100. 

^-  Baynaldi  Annul,  ann.  1338,  Nos.  19-21.     Vitodurani  Cronicon  ann.  1336. 
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least  till  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  worked  many  miracles,  and 
were  carried  in  the  procession  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  In 
1399,  at  Posen,  some  Jews  obtained  a  host  and  stabbed  it  with 
knives,  when  the  blood  which  spurted  forth  stained  their  faces 
indelibly.  They  buried  it  in  a  field,  but  birds  kept  flying  over  the 
spot  and  oxen  knelt  around  it  till  the  attention  of  the  magistrates 
was  attracted  ;  it  was  dug  up  and  performed  miracles  ;  the  criminals 
were  discovered  and  were  slowly  burnt  to  death  tied  to  dogs,  who 
tore  them  as  the  flames  advanced.^^  More  serious  in  its  results  was 
s\,  similar  affair  in  Segovia  in  1410,  where  the  Jews  obtained  from 
the  sacristan  of  San  Fagun  a  consecrated  host  as  security  for  a  loan 
which  he  desired  to  raise — the  street  where  the  bargain  was  made 
■obtaining  the  name  of  Calle  del  Mai  Consejo.  The  Jews  threw  it  into 
a  boiling  cauldron,  when  it  arose  and  remained  suspended  in  the 
air.  This  miracle,  repeated  several  times,  so  impressed  some  of 
those  present  that  they  were  converted ;  they  carried  the  host  to  the 
Dominican  convent  and  told  the  story,  when  the  Dominicans  piously 
administered  the  host  in  communion  to  a  child,  who  died  in 
three  days.  The  queen-regent,  Dona  Catalina,  happened  to  be  in 
Segovia,  and  had  the  affair  rigorously  investigated.  One  of  the 
accused  was  Don  Mayr,  royal  physician  and  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  member  of  his  race  in  Spain.  Under  torture  he  con- 
fessed not  only  his  participation  in  this  sacrilege,  but  also  that  he 
had  poisoned  the  late  king  Henry  III.  The  participants  in  the 
matter  were  all  dragged  through  the  streets  and  quartered,  as  like- 
wise were  others  who  in  revenge  endeavoured  to  poison  the  Bishop 
•of  Segovia,  Juan  de  Tordesillas ;  the  Jewish  synagogue  was  con- 
verted into  the  church  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  an  annual  procession 
still  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  event.  It  affords  another 
instance  of  the  fortunate  coincidence  of  such  affairs  with  measures 
in  preparation  against  the  Jews,  for  it  gave  San  Yincente  Ferrer 
assistance  in  procuring  the  proscriptive  laws  known  as  the  Ordena- 
miento  de  Doiia  Catalina,  of  1412.**  So  recently  as  1556  a  number 
of  Jews  were  burnt  at  Lovitz  in  Poland  for  being  concerned  in  a 
similar  sacrilege,  in  which  the  host  when  stabbed  spouted  forth 
abundant  blood.^^ 

The  Jews,  moreover,  were  accused  of  desiring  to  obtain  consecrated 
hosts,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  thus  insulting  them,  but  also  of 
using  their  supernatural  powers  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity. 
The  superstition  of  the  day  attributed  to  the  sacred  wafer  the  most 
potent  magical  properties,  and  it  was  constantly  employed  in  the 

3^  Eaynaldi  Annal.  ann,  1338,  Nos,  19-21  ;  ami.  1399,  No.  2. 

'•■•  Fortalicium  Fidci,  fol.  clxxii-iii.     Colmenares,  Hist,  de  Segovia,  cap.  xxviii. 
§§  6-8.     Garibay,  Comjpcndio  Historial  de  Es]]ana,  lib.  xv.  c.  58.     Rodrigo,  Hisloria 
Verdadera  de  la  Inquisici&n,  ii.  44.     Crdnica  de  Jium  II,  afio  v.  c.  22. 

^  Laur.  Surii  Comment.  Her.  Gestar.  ann.  1556  (Colon.  1586,  p.  487). 
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operations  of  sorcerers.  To  suppose  that  Jews  would  partake  of 
this  belief  required  an  incredible  stretch  of  credulity,  but  even  this 
was  not  lacking.  Commingled  with  it  was  the  idea  that  with  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  a  Jewish  magician  could  work  immeasurable 
mischief.  Alonso  de  Espina  gravely  tells  us  that  in  a  certain 
province  of  France  a  Jew  promised  the  executioner  ten  crowns  for 
a  human  heart,  saying  that  he  needed  it  to  perform  a  cure  for  which 
he  would  receive  twenty.  From  the  next  criminal  whom  he  had  to 
dismember  the  executioner  took  the  heart  and  handed  it  to  his 
wife,  telling  her  how  it  would  fetch  him  ten  crowns.  She  knew  the 
Jew  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  suggested  that  they  should  substitute  the 
heart  of  a  hog,  which  was  done.  The  Jew  worked  his  spells  over  it 
and  buried  it  in  a  field,  whereupon  all  the  hogs  of  the  province 
came  rushing  to  the  spot,  and  fought  each  other  with  such  fury  that 
not  one  was  left  alive.  This  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  Jew,  who  con- 
fessed that  if  it  had  been  a  man's  heart  all  the  Christians  would 
have  done  the  same,  whereupon  the  king  \)\\.i  to  death  all  the  Jews 
of  the  province.^*^ 

Wild  as  these  stories  seem  to  us,  they  were  stern  realities  to  the 
men  of  those  times,  by  whom  they  were  implicitly  believed.  They  were 
an  ever-present  weapon  by  which  malignity  or  craft  or  superstitious 
zeal  could  at  any  moment  inflame  popular  wa-ath  against  the  un- 
fortunate race  to  which  these  hideous  practices  were  ascribed.  If 
Torquemada  desired  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  prince  and  people, 
the  means  were  ready  to  his  hand. 

About  June  1,  1490,  a  converted  Jew  named  Benito  Garcia 
was  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella.  He  had  been 
baptised  about  thirty-five  years  before,  and  he  attributed  the  mis- 
fortunes which  overtook  him  to  the  curse  uttered  against  him  by 
his  father  on  his  abandonment  of  his  ancestral  religion.  For  thirty 
years  he  had  persisted  in  the  faith,  but  on  his  trial  he  was  brought 
to  confess  that'  five  years  previously  he  had  been  secretly  recon- 
verted to  Judaism,  and  had  practised  Jewish  rites  when  he  could  do 
so  in  safety.  When  he  reached  Astorga  on  his  homeward  journey, 
he  chanced  to  lodge  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  party  of  drunken 
men.  These  pulled  open  his  knapsack  and  found  in  it  a  consecrated 
wafer,  when  they  at  once  stigmatised  him  as  a  heretic  and  delivered 
him  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  There  was  no  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Astorga,  but  the  provisor,  or  episcopal  vicar,  Doctor 
Pedro  de  Villada,  was  zealous  and  experienced  in  such  matters. 
Eecognising  that  some  important  mystery  was  involved,  he  set 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  work  with  inquisitorial  methods.  Two 
hundred  lashes  failed  to  elicit  an  explanation.  Then  he  tried  the 
water-torture,   which   was   exceedingly  severe,  the   patient   being 

'*  Fortalicium  Fidei,  fol.  cxliii. 
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bound  tightly  to  a  frame  in  which  his  head  was  lower  than  his  feet, 
his  nostrils  were  plugged,  and  a  jet  of  water  was  sent  down  his 
throat  carrying  with  it  a  strip  of  linen,  which  was  drawn  out  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  complete  suffocation,  and  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  signify  his  readiness  to  confess.  Finally,  on  another 
night  Benito  was  twice  subjected  to  the  '  garrote  ' — which  probably 
•consisted  in  twisting  sharp  cords  around  the  legs  and  arms  until 
they  buried  themselves  in  the  flesh.  Under  this  energetic  treat- 
ment, which  promised  to  be  endless,  Benito's  tongue  was  loosened 
by  6  June.  As  he  subsequently  remarked  to  a  fellow-prisoner,  he 
told  more  than  he  knew,  and  enough  to  burn  him.  We  have  not 
his  confession,  but  from  the  subsequent  proceedings  it  probably 
was  that  he  and  others,  whom  he  named,  had  been  engaged  in  a 
conjuration  with  a  human  heart  and  a  consecrated  host,  whereby, 
as  in  Alonso  de  Espina's  story,  all  Christians  would  die  raving  mad 
and  the  Jews  would  obtain  their  wealth,  Christianity  would  be 
destroyed,  and  Judaism  would  reign  supreme.^^ 

This  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  moment,  and  placed  the  affair 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  Its  organisation  was 
already  perfect  enough  to  enable  it  to  act  promptly,  and  when 
the  information  was  laid  before  the  inquisitor-general,  Torquemada, 
he  lost  no  time  in  arresting  those  designated  by  Benito  as  his 
accomplices,  who  were  all  in  prison  at  Segovia,  and  their  property 
duly  sequestrated,  by  about  the  first  of  Jn\y.  The  accused,  besides 
Benito  Garcia,  were  Juan  de  Ocana,  Alonso  Franco,  Lope  Franco, 
Garcia  Franco,  and  Juan  Franco,  of  the  town  of  La  Guardia,  all 
conversos,  or  New  Christians,  together  with  two  Jews,  Juce  Franco, 
of  Tembleque,  and  Mose  Abenamias,  of  Zamora.  Besides  these, 
Don  ^a  Franco,  father  of  Juce,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  was  subse- 
quently included  as  an  accomplice,  and  there  were  three  other  Jews, 
recently  dead,  Mose  Franco,  a  brother  of  Juce,  Juca  Tazarte,  and 
David  de  Perejon,  who  were  implicated,  and  whose  memories  were 
prosecuted. ^^ 

Padre  Fidel  Fita  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  records  of  all  the 
trials.  Seiior  Jose  Amador  de  los  Eios  states  that  they  are  in  the 
archives  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo,  preserved  at  Alcala  de  Henares, 
where  he  examined  them  in  1845  ;  but  if  so,  they  have  meanwhile 
disappeared,  and  the  errors  which  Sefior  16s  Eios  makes  in  his  brief 
account  of  the  affair  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  probably 
been  misled  by  an  official  summary  of  the  matter  drawn  up  by  three 
secretaries  of  the  Inquisition  in  1569.^^   The  trial  of  Juce  Franco  is 

*'  Fidel  Fita,  El  Proceso  y  Qucma  de  Jtice  Franco  (Boletin  de  la  Bcal  Academia 
de  la  Historia,  torn.  xi.  Jul.-Set.  1887,  pp.  13,  34,  47,  60,  115,  sqq.). 

38  Ibid.  t.  ix.  pp.  466-8  ;  t.  xi.  pp.  10,  43-44,  50. 

^  Jos6  Amador  de  los  Eios,  Hist,  de  los  Judlos  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1876,  iii. 
318.  Fidel  Fita,  Boletin,  xi.  133.  Martinez  Moreno,  Historia  del  Martirio  del  Santo 
Nino  de  la  Gziardia,  Madrid,  1866,  pp.  120,  sqq. 
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the  only  one  which  Padre  Fita  has  discovered ;  but  as  this  contains- 
excerpts  from  the  others  of  such  testimony  as  served  to  incriminate 
the  accused,  it  affords  material  for  appreciating  the  whole,  esj)ecially 
as  Padre  Fita  has  appended  all  other  existent  documentary  evidence. 

Shortly  after  his  incarceration  at  Segovia  Juce  Franco,  in  July 
1490,  fell  dangerously  sick  and  despaired  of  recovery,  though  he 
was  unhappily  reserved  for  a  harsher  fate.  Antonio  de  Avila 
was  introduced  in  his  cell  as  a  physician,  and  Juce  begged  him 
to  send  a  rabbi  who  could  administer  to  him  the  death-bed 
consolations  of  his  religion.  The  opportunity  of  entrapping^ 
the  apparently  dying  man  into  revealing  what  he  had  hithertO' 
denied  was  too  good  to  be  lost — possibly  it  had  been  arranged 
for — and  the  inquisitor,  Fray  Fernando  de  Santo  Domingo, 
sent  to  him  a  learned  fraile,  the  Maestro  Alonso  Henriquez,  who 
was  familiar  with  Hebrew,  and  who,  duly  disguised,  was  brought  ta 
him  as  Eabbi  Abraham,  while  Antonio  de  Avila,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  language,  was  stationed  as  an  eavesdropping 
witness.  The  fictitious  rabbi  asked  his  penitent  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  solemnly  impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
unburdening  his  conscience  of  the  whole  truth  ;  but  Juce  only  stated 
that  he  was  charged  with  crucifying  a  child.  Something  was  said,, 
either  by  one  or  the  other,  about  obtaining  the  intervention  of  Don 
Abraham  Senior,  the  Eabb  Mayor,  whose  influence  with  King 
Ferdinand  was  deservedly  great,  and  the  pretended  rabbi  withdrew 
disappointed.  At  the  request  of  the  inquisitor,  some  eight  or  ten 
days  later,  he  repeated  the  visit,  but  Juce  manifested  great  fear  of 
him  and  would  say  nothing.  Clever  as  was  the  plot,  it  failed,  but 
it  affords  us  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its. 
failure  gives  reasonable  ground  for  the  inference  that  Juce  really 
had  nothing  to  confess.'*" 

These  preliminary  investigations  were  carried  on  at  Segovia 
until  about  November,  when  the  case  was  transferred  to  Avila, 
where  also  there  was  a  regular  subordinate  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Torquemada,  in  founding  his  noble  Dominican  convent  of 
San  Tomas  in  the  suburbs  of  Avila,  had  taken  care  to  provide  in 
it  all  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  holy  office.  Eodrigo 
tells  us  that  the  cells  devoted  to  the  detention  of  prisoners  were  the 
sunniest  and  airiest  in  the  building,  but  he  does  not  mention  that 
Torquemada' s  foresight  had  supplied  another  equally  necessary 
structure  in  a  casa  del  torinento.^^  In  the  convent  we  find  assembled 
for  the  trial  three  special  inquisitors.  Dr.  Pedro  de  Villada,  who 
had  tortured  Benito  Garcia  at  Astorga,  Fray  Fernando  de  Santo 
Domingo,  who  had  conducted  the  examinations  at  Segovia,  and  the 
Licenciado  Juan  Lopez  de  Cigales.''- 

"  Boletin,  xi.  461-3  ;  xi.  57-9. 

■"  Eodrigo,  Historia  Ycrdadcra  dc  la  Inrjnisiciun,  ii.  309.     Boletin,  xi.  91. 

«  Boletin,  xi.  8. 
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It  was  not  until  17  Dec.  1490  that  enough  incnminatmg  con- 
fessions had  been  extracted  from  the  accused  to  warrant  the  com- 
mencement of  formal  proceedings.  On  that  day  Alonso  de  Guevara, 
the  promotor-fiscal,  or  prosecuting  officer,  presented  his  '  denuncia- 
tion '  or  indictment,  which  simply  charged  a  conspiracy  to  procure 
a  consecrated  host,  with  which,  and  the  heart  of  a  child,  a  magic 
conjuration  was  to  be  wrought,  causing  the  madness  and  death  of 
all  Christians,  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  Judaism."**  Curiously  enough,  up  to  this  time  the 
crucifixion  of  the  victim  and  the  insults  offered  to  Christ,  which 
ultimately  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  story,  seem  not  to 
have  been  thought  of.  It  is  true  that  Juce  Franco,  in  his  reply  to 
the  fictitious  Kabbi  Abraham,  had  assumed  this  to  be  the  accusa- 
tion against  him ;  but  in  the  inquisitorial  process,  prisoners,  in  the 
preliminary  examinations,  were  not  informed  of  the  charges  against 
them,  but  were  allowed  to  conjecture  and  flounder  in  their  replies  to 
general  questions,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  unwarily  make 
admissions  which  could  be  used  against  them  and  their  accomplices. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  trial,  after  all  the  resources  of 
delay  and  torture  had  been  exhausted  in  extracting  from  the  accused 
constantly  increasing  incriminations  of  themselves  and  of  tlieir 
comrades,  that,  on  21  Oct.  1491,  the  promotor-fiscal  asked  per- 
mission to  make  to  his  denunciation  an  addition,  which  charged 
the  crucifixion  of  the  child,  with  the  blasphemies  addressed  to 
Christ."^ 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  the  prolonged  trial  step  by  step. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Juce  Franco,  who  at  first  indignantly  declared 
that  the  denunciation  era  la  mayor  fahcdad  del  mundo,  and  denied 
its  every  detail,'*'  as  the  months  dragged  wearily  on,  and  as  he  was 
brought  time  after  time  from  his  cell  before  the  inquisitors,  made 
one  admission  after  another,  until,  at  the  morning  session  of 
19  July  1491,  he  confessed  that  some  three  years  before,  he,  with 
the  rest  of  the  accused,  had  been  in  a  cave  near  La  Guardia,  where 
Alonso  Franco  showed  them  a  child's  heart  recently  severed  from 
the  body,  and  a  consecrated  host ;  these  were  in  a  small  wooden 
box,  which  Ju^a  Tazarte  took  to  a  corner  of  the  cave  and  performed 
certain  conjurations,  which  he  assured  them  would  protect  them 
from  the  inquisitors,  for  any  inquisitor  who  should  injure  them 
would  become  mad  within  a  year.  That  about  a  year  later  they 
assembled  again,  when  a  consecrated  wafer  was  produced,  and 
Benito  Garcia  was  sent  with  it  and  a  letter  to  Mose  Abenamias  at 
Zamora,  when  he  was  arrested  at  Astorga.  This  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  himself  and  the  rest  to  the  stake,  and  he  probably 
thought  that  it  would  satisfy  his  judges ;  but  it  did  not.  What 
means  were  taken  to  refresh  his  memory  the  record  does  not  inform 

"  Bold  in,  xi.  13.  ■"  lb.  xi.  25.  ••*  lb.  xi.  14. 
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us,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  was  again  before  the 
tribunal,  when  he  remembered  that  the  child  was  brought  living  to 
the  cave,  that  it  was  crucified  in  the  most  cruel  mockery  of  the 
Passion,  its  blood  collected  in  vessels,  and  its  heart  ripped  out  by 
Garcia  Franco.  It  was  at  a  subsequent  assemblage  that  the  heart  and 
host  were  produced  and  the  conjuration  i^erformed."*^  In  all  this 
there  is  no  mention  of  torture.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  it 
was  employed  or  not,  although  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  use 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  confessions,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  applied  if  needed,  as  it  had  been  at  the 
first  in  the  case  of  Benito  Garcia.  But  it  may  not  have  been 
needed.  The  infernal  patience  of  the  Inquisition  knew  how  to 
reach  its  ends,  not  only  by  torture,  but  by  the  wearing  delays  of  the 
dungeon,  by  hints  or  assertions  as  to  what  accomplices  had  re- 
vealed, by  promises  of  mercy  which  were  never  intended  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Thus  Juce  Franco,  after  a  year's  incarceration,  was  convicted 
out  of  his  own  mouth ;  but  his  judges  were  not  yet  ready  for  his 
•condemnation.     They  had  eight  accomplices  on  their  hands,  and  if 
the  charges  were  true  the  confessions  of  all  of  them  ought  to  corre- 
spond, which  they  did  not  in  many  important  details.     Besides, 
Tvhat  was  the  most  embarrassing  point  of  all,  there  was  no  corpus 
■delicti  beyond  the  wafer  said  to  have  been  found  in  Benito  Garcia's 
knapsack.    If  a  child  had  been  crucified,  a  child  must  have  been 
lost ;  if  buried  by  Juan  Franco,  as  shown  by  the  testimony,  its  body 
ought  to  be  found  and  produced.     Vainly  the  puzzled  inquisitors 
sought  to  repair  these  fatal  breaks  in  the  chain  of  evidence.     No 
parent   could   be   found   clamouring   for   his   murdered  offspring. 
Juan  de  Ocafia,  in  his  confession,  said  he  had  been  told  that  it  was 
the  son  of  Alonso  Martin,  of  Quintanar  ;  but  no  Alonso  Martin  could 
be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  loss.     Juan  Franco,  who  swore 
ihat  he  buried  the  child,  was  carried  to  La  Guardia  to  point  out  the 
grave ;  he  did  so,  and  the  officials  reported  that  the  spot  had  evi- 
dently been  disturbed ;  it  was  plain  that  there  had  been  a  hole 
dug,  but  when  it  was  opened  no  remains  of  the  martyr  were  dis- 
covered.    Even  the  heart,  which  the  mass  of  testimony  showed 
that  Benito  Garcia  carried  with  the  host,  was  not  found  in   his 
knapsack  by  those  who  seized  the  wafer.'' '^     Equally  fruitless  were 
the  efforts  of  the  mquisitors  to  bring  all  the  evidence  into  accord. 
During  the  last  week  of  September  1491   all  the  prisoners  were 
tortured,  but  even  this  failed  to  produce  uniformity.     Then  the 
baffled  inquisitors  had  recourse  to  the  very  unusual  expedient  of 
confrontation — a   measure    never   resorted   to   when   it   could   be 
avoided.     The   accused   were   assembled   in  groups  of  three  and 
were  made  to  go  over  their  stories.     The  report  says  that  they 
^«  Boletin,  xi.  40-44.        "  Ih.  xi.  64,  68,  112, 114,  115.    Martinez  Moreno,  p.  132. 
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tallied,  but  this  may  well  be  doubted,  for  the  conclusions  reached 
in  one  group  do  not  accord  with  those  of  another.  Juce  Franco, 
in  his  final  defence,  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  some  of  them  and  their  agreement  with  him  during 
the  confrontation.  Possibly  on  this  account,  as  a  supreme  effort, 
on  2  Nov.  torture  was  again  administered,  and  the  prisoners  were 
required  to  answer  a  series  of  fifteen  interrogatories,  carefully  pre- 
pared to  clear  up  doubtful  and  conflicting  points,  and  after  this,  on 
the  eve  of  rendering  sentence,  five  of  them  were  again  confronted.'*'* 

From  the  whole  mass  of  testimony,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  connected  and  coherent  story.  Even  the  crucial 
question  of  date  is  undetermined.  This  would  seem  to  be  fixed  at 
Easter  1488  by  Juce  Franco's  statement,  in  his  confession  of 
19  July  1491,  that  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  about  three 
years  before,  but  on  10  x\pril  he  had  said  that  four  years  before  he 
had  been  asked  to  join  in  some  conjurations,  and  had  declined 
because  he  was  going  to  Murcia,  and  then,  two  years  later,  came  the 
second  invitation  which  led  to  the  crucifixion,  which  would  place  it 
in  1489.  Then  Juan  Gomes,  sacristan  of  the  church  of  La  Guardia, 
who  confessed  to  giving  the  consecrated  host  to  Benito  Garcia,  said 
that  this  occurred  about  five  months  previous  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Francos,  which  would  give  the  date  of  February  1490.  Moreover, 
Juce  Franco  stated  that  the  mission  of  Benito  Garcia  to  Zamora, 
during  which  he  was  arrested,  in  June  1490,  took  place  about  a  year 
after  the  crucifixion,  giving  for  the  latter  again  the  date  of  Easter 
1489 ;  but  when  he  was  confronted  with  Benito  and  Juan  de  Ocafia 
they  agreed  in  reducing  the  interval  to  six  months,  making  it 
December  1490.'*''  This  mission  of  Benito,  it  may  be  observed, 
■assumes  a  very  problematic  air  when  we  consider  that  in  place  of 
carrying  his  dangerous  burden  direct  to  Zamora  he  took  it  past  that 
place  on  the  long  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  and  that  it  was  during 
his  return  that  it  caused  his  detection  at  Astorga. 

Similar  contradictions  are  observable  in  the  details.  Juce 
Franco  swears  that  Garcia  Franco  cut  out  the  victim's  heart ;  Juan 
Franco  confesses  that  he  did  it  himself.'*'  As  a  rule  we  hear  of  onh'- 
one  heart  and  one  consecrated  host,  but  Juce  Franco  in  his  final 
torture  speaks  of  two  hosts,  one  procured  from  the  church  of 
Eomeval  and  one  from  that  of  La  Guardia,  and  in  the  sentence  of 
Benito  Garcia  it  is  asserted  that  there  were  not  only  two  hosts,  but 
also  two  hearts,  thus  implying  two  crucifixions.''^  The  official 
Eelation  of  the  Three  Secretaries  of  the  Inquisition,  drawn  up  in 
1569,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  affair  to  the  presence,  as  spectators 
at  an  auto  de  fe  in  Toledo,  of  one  of  the  Jews  implicated  and  one 

^'  Boletin,  xi.  53-6,  67,  68,  73,  79,  s^^.,  94. 

«  Ih.  xi.  40,  41,  45,  51,  67,  68,  111.  "  lb.  xi.  44,  52. 

*'  16.  xi.  80,  87,  115,  s^^. 
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of  the  conversos,  when  the  converso  expressed  his  dread  of  the  ruin 
impending  over  them  from  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Jew  told  him 
that  if  they  could  get  the  heart  of  a  Christian  boy  it  might  all  be 
averted.'^^  But  Juan  Franco,  in  his  confession  mider  his  final 
torture,  stated  that  the  first  effort  to  neutralise  the  Inquisition  was 
simply  with  a  consecrated  host.  This  was  found  to  be  ineffective 
when  Alonso  Franco  was  penanced  at  an  anio  in  Toledo,  and  the 
brothers  Franco  then  api)lied  to  Juca  Tazarte  for  a  stronger  con- 
juration, and  he  told  them  to  get  a  Christian  child.^-* 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
victim  and  the  manner  of  his  procurement.  Juce  Franco  swore 
that  the  child  was  brought  to  the  cave  by  Juan  Franco,  who,  when 
asked  whence  it  came,  replied  that  it  was  caught  where  it  never 
would  be  inquired  after .•'^*  Juan  de  Ocana  swore  that  Mose  Franco, 
the  deceased  brother  of  Juce,  brought  it  from  Quintanar  to 
Tembleque,  and  said  that  it  was  the  son  of  Alonso  Martin ;  that  from 
Tembleque  it  was  conveyed  to  the  cave  on  an  ass  by  Mose  and 
Juce  and  Don  ^a  their  father,  and  David  Perejon,  Ju9a  Tazarte,  and 
Juan  Franco."  Juce  Franco,  however,  in  his  final  torture,  2  Nov., 
adhered  to  the  assertion  that  Juan  Franco  brought  it  to  the  cave, 
and  added  details  as  to  its  being  caught  in  the  streets  of  Toledo.-^*^ 
Finally,  Juan  Franco,  in  the  confrontation  of  14  Nov.,  stated  that 
he  brought  the  boy  from  Toledo,  and  Benito  Garcia  confirmed  this, 
saying  that  they  were  together  on  this  errand  when  Juan  picked  him 
up  at  the  imcrta  del  Perdon  of  the  cathedral.''"  This  became  the 
official  story,  although  the  Inquisition  admitted  its  inability  to 
identify  the  victim  by  merely  st3iing  him  in  the  final  sentence  un . 
niiio  cristiano.  How  it  came  subsequently  in  the  Eelation  of  the 
Three  Secretaries  to  know  that  the  child's  name  w^as  Juan,  son  of 
Alonso  de  Pasamontes  and  of  Juana  de  la  Guindera,  it  never  took 
the  trouble  to  explain.-^*  Nor  does  Damian  de  Vegas,  who  in  1544 
wrote  the  earliest  account  of  the  affair,  printed  by  Padre  Fita,  give  us 
his  authority  for  saying  that  the  child's  name  was  Cristobal,  and  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  woman  born  blind.'^ 

In  thus  reviewing  the  evidence  it  is  difiicult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Santo  Niiio  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
begotten  by  torture  and  despair.  Possibly  some  converses  may 
have  sought  to  procure  by  means  of  sorcery  immunity  from  the 
threatening  dangers  of  the  Inquisition,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  set 
bounds  to  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  period,  but  it  is  extremely 

*-  Martinez  Moreno,  p.  122.  Padre  Fita,  with  his  customary  dihgence,  has  en- 
deavoured to  identify  this  Toledan  auto  de  fc  from  a  manuscript  account  of  those 
celebrated  in  that  city  from  1485  to  1501,  and  thinks  it  must  be  that  of  7  May  1487, 
or  of  25  July  1488  {Boletin,  t.  xi.  Oct.  1887,  pp.  :^90,  303,  305). 

"  Boletin,  xi.  83.        ^'  Boletin,.xi.  50.        "  Boletin,  xi.  G4.        ^«  Boletin,  xi.  82. 

^'  Boletin,  xi.  95.  ^*  Martinez  Moreno,  p.  125.     Boletin,  xi.  103. 

*"•  Historia  del  JS'ifio  inocente  de  la  Gnardia  (Boletin,  xi.  135,  139). 
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improbable,  as  Juce  Franco  pointed  out  in  his  defence,  that  Jews, 
who  were  not  subject  to  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  would  have 
dabbled  in  such  dangerous  practices  to  shield  conrersos  with  whom 
they  had  no  sympathy j''"  even  though  it  was  alleged  that  for  the 
success  of  the  conjuration  it  was  necessary  that  five  Jews  and  five 
Christians  should  take  part,*^^  the  fact  being  that  the  number  of 
convcrsos  was  six.''^  Everything  points  to  the  probability  that  when 
Benito  Garcia,  in  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  fell 
under  suspicion,  he  was  forced  by  intolerable  torture  to  invent  some 
story  that  should  satisfy  his  pitiless  examiner,  and  to  name  his 
presumed  accomplices.  When  they  were  all  arrested  it  was  simply 
a  question  of  endurance  how  long  they  should  baffle  the  judges 
determined  to  wring  from  them  confirmation  of  Benito's  statements. 
It  speaks  well  for  their  courage  that  some  of  them  resisted  so  long, 
but  in  their  vague  endeavours  to  save  themselves  suffering  by  con- 
structing a  relation  that  should  conform  to  that  of  their  accuser, 
they  blundered  inevitably,  and  added  new  details.  It  required  six- 
teen months  of  patient  work,  repeated  torturings,  and  two  successive 
confrontations  to  mould  the  whole  into  an  approach  to  a  coherent 
story,  and  even  then  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  were 
still  apparent.  It  matters  little  that,  when  the  sentence  was  read 
at  the  auto  de  fc,  and  again  when  Juct-  Franco  was  bound  to  the 
stake,  he  is  reported  as  ratifying  and  confirming  his  confession."^ 
Even  granting  that  the  official  record  is  trustworthy,  similar  per- 
sistence occurred  too  frequently  in  witchcraft  trials,  when  the  most 
impossible  absurdities  were  involved,  for  us  to  doubt  that  prolonged 
imprisonment  and  repeated  torture  induced  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  victim  would  blindly  and  hopelessl}'  persist  to  the  end  in 
what  he  had  been  forced  to  confess. 

The  inquisitors  had  long  had  ample  material  in  the  confessions 
to  justify  condemnation,  and  at  length  they  abandoned  the  thank- 
less task  of  reconciling  all  discrepancies.  On  16  Nov.  1491,  they 
held  a  solemn  auto,  in  which  were  read  the  sentences  of  condemna- 
tion, framed  so  as  to  excite  the  liveliest  popular  horror,  and  to  bring 
into  especial  prominence  the  proselyting  efforts  of  the  Jews  and  the 
judaising  propensities  of  the  conversos.  The  victims  were  '  relaxed ' 
to  the  secular  arm.  At  the  Brasero  de  la  Dehcsa — which  long 
remained  as  the  inquisitorial  quemadero,  or  burning-place —Juce 
Franco  and  his  aged  father  w^ere  torn  with  hot  pincers  and  burnt 
to  death.  The  three  deceased  Jews  were  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
conversos  had  a  milder  fate.  By  professing  repentance  and  beg- 
ging re-incorporation  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  they  obtained  the 
l)rivilege  of  being  strangled  before  burning.*^^ 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  popular  conviction  as  to  the 

«»  Bolctin,  xi.  75.  "'  Boletin,  xi.  89,  91.  «"-  Bolctin,  xi.  42. 

«3  Bolctin,  xi.  10(5,  108.  »'  Bolctin,  xi.  107,  108,  113. 
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guilt  of  the  victims  was  not  quite  as  unanimous  as  the  inquisitors 
desired.  The  day  after  the  execution,  Anton  Gonzalez,  the  notar}^ 
by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  sent  to  La  Guardia  a  copy  of  the  sentence 
of  Benito  Garcia,  \Yith  instructions  that,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, it  should  be  read  from  the  pulpit  on  a  feast  day,  and  that 
general  notice  should  be  given  in  order  that  everybody  may  keep 
his  mouth  shut,  porque  el  asno  estd  cnalhardado — a  proverbial 
phrase  which  Padre  Fita  tells  us  is  equivalent  to  the  popular  warning, 
*  Con  el  rey  y  la  inqnisicion,  chiton  ' — '  With  the  kmg  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion, silence  ! '  Gonzalez  significantly  adds,  '  I  say  this,  seiiores,  on 
account  of  the  gossip  of  this  honourable  town.'  ^^  If,  however,  there 
were  godless  doubters  in  Avila,  the  pious  populace  was  not  troubled 
with  such  scruples,  and  it  hailed  the  affair  as  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the  love  of  rapine  which  had 
so  often  elsewhere  been  justified  by  similar  occurrences.  The  first 
serious  manifestation  of  this  was  the  stoning  to  death  of  an  unlucky 
Hebrew,  while  menaces  of  massacre  and  pillage  came  thickly.  The 
frightened  Aljama  appealed  to  the  sovereigns,  who,  from  Cordoba, 
16  Dec,  issued  to  the  magistrates  of  Avila  letters  taking  the  Jews 
under  the  royal  safeguard  and  ordering  the  severe  punishment  of 
all  who  should  maltreat  them."'^ 

Torquemada  undoubtedly  exploited  the  affair  to  the  utmost. 
The  sentence  of  Benito  Garcia,  in  which  the  dangers  of  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  convcrsos  was  prominently  emphasised,  was 
translated  into  Catalan  and  sent  to  the  Inquisition  of  Barcelona.'^'^ 
It  is  safe  to  conclude  from  this,  and  from  the  similar  action  at  La 
Guardia,  that  it  was  generally  distributed  and  was  read  from  the 
pulpits  of  all  the  prominent  churches  of  Spain.  That  Torquemada 
used  the  case  effectively  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  procure  the 
edict  of  expulsion,  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt.  It  was 
generally  so  thought  at  the  time,  and  Padre  Fita  has  sufficiently  met 
the  objections  of  Senor  Jose  Amador  de  los  Eios.*^^  In  the  edict  there 
is,  naturally  enough,  no  direct  allusion  to  the  Nino,  or  to  the  cruci- 
fixion of  children  ;  but  the  reasons  for  the  expulsion  are  stated  at 
great  length  to  be  the  proselyting  efforts  of  the  Jews  and  the  resul- 
tant contamination  of  the  conversos.  The  stress  laid  upon  this 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  in  the  sentences  of  the 
victims,  shows  how  the  efforts  of  the  inquisitors  were  directed  to 
producing  this  impression.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare 
the  expressions  of  the  edict  with  the  confessions  extorted  during 
the  trial  without  feeling  convinced  that  the  latter  were  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  draughtsman  of  the  former.^^ 

«'  Bolctin,  xi.  114.  "  Bolctin,  xi.  420  (Nov.  1887).  «'  Boletin,  xi.  122. 

*"*  Boletin,  xi.  131,  421.     Historia  de  los  Jiullos  dc  Espafta,  iii.  318. 
*'  Compare  the  edict  (Amador  de  los  Eios,  iii.  604)  with  the  passages  in  Boletin, 
xi.  3G,  49,  00,  8G,  102,  110. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  even  stronger  evidence  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  conquest  of  Granada  the  capitulations  granted  to  the  cities 
which  surrendered  guaranteed  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  the  same 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Mudejares — the  Moors  who  enjoyed  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  civil  rights  under  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns. In  a  general  formula,  adopted  at  the  surrender  of  Almeria,  22 
Dec,  1490,  even  renegade  Christians  were  not  claimed  for  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  were  allowed  a  year  in  which  to  expatriate  themselves ;  and 
though  this  was  shortened  to  a  month  in  the  terms  granted  at  the 
final  surrender  of  Granada,  25  Nov.  1491,  the  native  Jews  were  still 
confirmed  in  all  their  rights  of  residence  and  religion."''  It  was  but 
four  months  afterwards  that  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  issued, 
31  March  1492,  showing  that  during  the  interval  some  new  and 
overwhelming  impulse  must  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
sovereigns. 

As  a  question  of  historical  importance,  the  case  of  the  Santo  Nino 
might  here  be  closed,  but  the  sequel  sheds  too  much  light  on  the 
spirit  which  governed  Spain  during  the  succeeding  centuries  to  be 
dismissed  without  brief  consideration.  Throughout  the  ages  in 
which  men  were  constantly  and  eagerly  seeking  for  objects  of  venera- 
tion and  for  intercessors  between  them  and  God,  there  was  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  regard  as  martyrs  and  saints  the  victims  of 
the  sanguinary  ferocity  ascribed  to  the  Jews.  A  well-known  case  is 
that  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  the  child  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  1255, 
still  known  as  St.  Hugh  in  the  hagiology  of  England,  with  his  feast 
on  Aug.  27.'^  How  utterly  unreasoning  was  this  tendency,  and  how 
eagerly  it  was  exploited,  is  seen  in  an  incident  during  the  terrible 
massacres  of  1190.  At  Stamford  many  Jews  were  slain  and  great 
booty  was  obtained,  A  crusader  named  John,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  pillage,  carried  his  spoils  to  Hampton  and  de- 
posited a  portion  with  a  person  who,  through  covetousness,  slew  him 
and  cast  his  body  outside  of  the  town.  The  murderer  fled  when 
the  corpse  was  recognised,  but  the  belief  spread  rapidly  that  John 
was  a  martyr;  miracles  were  worked  at  his  grave  and  pilgrims 
flocked  thither  well  laden  with  offerings,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  presiding  priests,  until  the  bishop  came,  and,  after  examining 
into  the  affair,  put  a  stop  to  the  absurd  cult.^"^  Even  more  instructive 
is  a  case  related  by  the  zealous  Dominican  John  Nider  as  occurring 
about  1430.  A  boy  of  thirteen,  attending  school  at  Eavenspurg, 
near  Constance,  disappeared.  After  long  search  his  body  was  found 
in  a  pine  tree  within  a  league  of  the  town.     It  bore  no  marks  of 

•°  Francisco  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez,  Estado  Social  y  Politico  dc  los  Mudejares  dc 
Castilla,  Madrid,  1866,  pp.  420,  428. 

•'  Stanton's  Mcnology  of  England  and  Wales,  London,  1887,  p.  415. 
"  Guill.  de  Noviburgo,  Hist.  Angl.  lib.  iv.  c.  viii. 
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violence,  but  the  people  concluded  that  he  had  been  martyred  by 
the  Jews,  such  apparently  being  the  natural  belief  in  the  absence  of 
other  explanation.  Miracles  at  once  commenced  ;  a  wooden  chapel 
was  built  for  the  new  saint  and  offerings  in  abundance  were  re- 
€eived  by  the  custodians.  Yet  there  were  doubters;  and  when 
soon  afterwards  the  emperor  Sigismund  chanced  to  pass  that  way 
he  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  it  was  all  deception.  The 
•chapel  had  not  yet  been  consecrated ;  he  ordered  it  to  be  torn  down 
and  forbade  the  worship  of  the  pseudo-saint,  which  at  once  col- 
lapsed.'^ Greater  success  attended  the  devotion  bestowed  on  a  boy 
named  AVerner,  whose  corpse  was  found,  in  1287,  in  a  wood  near 
Wesel,  and  whose  death,  attributed  to  the  Jews,  led  to  a  general 
massacre.  The  body  was  brought  to  Bacharach,  where  a  handsome 
chapel  was  erected  over  it  and  many  miracles  were  wrought,  till  at 
length,  in  1421,  the  martyr  was  canonised  as  St.  Werner  by  Car- 
dinal Brand  a,  the  legate  sent  by  Martin  V  to  preach  the  crusade 
against  the  Hussites, ^^  Similar  was  the  result  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  Simeon,  slain  by  the  Jews  at  Trent  in  1472.  He  immediately 
coruscated  in  miracles  and  was  worshipped  as  a  saint.  In  1475 
Sixtus  IV  forbade  this  until  the  matter  should  be  regularly  investi- 
gated by  the  Holy  See,  but  the  result  of  the  examination  was 
favourable  and  the  worship  was  resumed.'^' 

In  the  case  of  the  Nino,  no  time  was  lost  in  adding  to  the  eclat 
of  the  affair  by  stimulating  popular  veneration.  In  his  letter  to 
La  Guardia,  written  the  day  after  the  executions,  Anton  Gonzalez 
expresses  the  hope  that  God  will  miraculously  make  manifest  the 
bones  of  the  martyr,  and  he  begs  the  magistrates  not  to  allow  the 
spot  pointed  out  by  Juan  Franco  as  the  place  of  burial  to  be 
ploughed  over,  for  it  is  a  place  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for  the 
cardinal  (Archbishop  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza),  and  for  the  whole 
world  to  gaze  upon.  Eather  should  there  be  a  monument  built 
there  in  memory  of  the  sagrada  ixision  of  the  martyr.  The  im- 
pulse did  not  require  much  urging,  and  before  the  year  1492  had 
passed  four  miracles  are  recorded  as  having  already  been  wrought 
there.^° 

The  legend  grew  with  customary  rapidity.  The  earliest  con- 
nected history  of  the  affair  is  by  the  licentiate  Damian  de  Vegas, 
who,  in  1544,  collected  at  La  Guardia  all  current  information  bearing 
upon  it,  so  that  his  narrative  represents  the  recollection  of  contem- 
poraries.    Already  so  confused  were  these  recollections  that  the 

"  Jo.  Nider,  Fonnicar.  lib.  iii.  c.  xi. 

■*  Gcst.  Trcviror.  ArcJiicpp.,  ann.  1287.     Cornel.  Zanfliet,  Chron.  ann.  1421.    • 

"  Benedicti  P.P.  XIV  de  Servorum  Del  Beatificationc,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  no.  4. 

""  Bolctin,  xi.  113-4.  One  of  the  curious  contradictions  in  the  affair  is  that,  only 
the  day  before  this  letter  was  written  by  order  of  the  inquisitors,  they  had  distinctly 
declared  in  the  sentence  of  Benito  Garcia  that  the  place  of  burial  of  the  Nino  was 
unknown  (i6irf.  p.  119). 
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culprits  were  said  to  be  Jews  who  had  gone  to  France  after  the 
edict  of  expulsion  in  1492,  had  there  conspired  to  destroy  Christi- 
anity' by  the  methods  described  in  the  story  told  by  Alonso  de 
E spina,  and,  being  consequently  banished,  had  returned  to  Spain, 
where  they  were  known  as  Francos  from  their  sojourn  in  France. 
The  Nino's  name,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  Cristobal,  a 
boy  six  or  eight  years  old,  whom  Juan  Franco  stole  from  his  blind 
mother  and  kept  for  several  months,  the  neighbours  believing  him 
to  be  a  son  by  a  former  wife.  At  the  crucifixion  a  regular  passion- 
play  was  performed,  reproducing  that  of  Christ  in  all  its  details. 
Already  there  appears  in  it  another  actor,  Hernando  de  Rivera,  the 
accountant  of  the  prior  of  San  Juan,  who  performed  the  part  of  Pilate, 
but  who  succeeded  in  postponing  his  punishment  until  the  death  of 
the  prior,  when  he  was  burnt  in  Toledo,  thirty  years  after  war  ds.'^^ 

As  part  of  this  performance  the  Nino  was  made  to  drag  his  cross 
around  the  mountain,  amid  rocks  and  forests,  a  task  which  a  strong 
man  could  not  have  accomplished  without  resting  twice  or  thrice.  To 
force  him  to  do  this  the  Jews  administered  to  him  (5,200  stripes. 
They  had  intended  inflicting  only  the  same  number  as  those  of  Christ, 
but  by  an  error  in  computation  they  made  it  1,000  more."^  In  the 
fully  developed  later  legend  all  this  is  related  in  great  detail,  with 
every  incident,  from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  Calvary,  with  the 
actors  in  all  the  parts — Judas,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  Herod,  &c. 
In  his  course  around  the  mountain  the  Nino  was  obliged  to  rest  three 
times,  and  at  each  of  these  spots  a  chapel  was  erected  by  the  piety 
of  the  people  of  La  Guardia.  In  the  matter  of  the  stripes  there  is 
a  noticeable  falling-off,  for  the  tormentors  only  gave  him  5,500, 
being  five  more  than  the  5,495  received  by  Christ,  according  to 
Ludolf  of  Saxony,  the  Carthusian.  This  error  they  discovered 
through  the  Niilo,  who  had  endured  the  5,495  in  silence,  crying 
during  the  last  five,  and,  on  being  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  '  Be- 
cause you  have  given  me  five  more  than  to  my  Divine  Lord.'  He 
manifested  equal  presence  of  mind  when  Benito  Garcia  opened  his 
right  side  and  vainly  groped  after  his  heart.  '  What  are  you  look- 
ing for,  Jew  '?  '  he  said  ;  '  if  for  my  heart,  you  will  find  it  on  the 
other  side,'  and  Benito  followed  his  advice.  It  is  no  wonder,  as 
Martmez  Moreno  tells  us,  that  the  whole  earth  trembled,  and  that 

"  Damian  de  Vegas,  Historia  del  Nifio  Inoccnte  de  la  Guardia  (Boletin,  xi.  135-9, 
14G-7).  Hernando  de  Kivera  was  burnt  in  Toledo  about  1522.  His  sentence,  which 
is  printed  by  Martinez  Moreno  (p.  103),  recites  that  he  was  a  judaiser,  that  he  denied 
the  future  life,  that  he  acted  Pilate  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Nino,  and  that  he  en- 
deavoured by  sorcery,  with  the  bone  of  a  Christian,  a  consecrated  host,  and  some  ashes, 
to  procure  safety  from  the  Inquisition  and  an  accountantship  which  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining.  Padre  Fita  informs  us  (Boletin,  xi.  149)  that  this  document  was  purposely 
interpolated.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  victim  is  illustrated  by  Vegas's  statement 
that  he  was  six  or  eight  years  old,  when  Jucc  Franco  had  described  him  as  three  or 
four  {Boletin,  xi.  42). 

'?  Boletin,  xi.  141, 
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the  sun  rejoiced  that  it  was  under  the  earth  and  could  not  witness 
the  dreadful  spectacle." 

His  miracles  commenced  with  his  death.  At  the  moment  he 
expired,  his  mother,  who  was  congenitally  blind,  received  her  sight. 
Search  was  made  for  her  in  Toledo ;  she  was  found  and  told  the 
day  of  his  disappearance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  unsealing  of  her 
eyes,  which  was  found  to  correspond  with  that  of  his  last  breath — 
though  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  could  never  be  determined, 
and  Damian  de  Yegas  increases  the  confusion  by  assigning  it  to  the 
latter  part  of  March  1492.«o 

It  mattered  little  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Niiio  that  no  relic 
of  him  rewarded  their  search.  Vegas  tells  us  in  1544  that  not  a 
single  bone,  not  even  the  breeches  and  shoes  in  which  he  had  been 
buried,  were  found  in  the  grave.  What  added  to  this  cosa  miste^ 
riosa  was  that  not  even  the  heart  was  met  with  in  Benito  Garcia's 
knapsack ;  there  was  the  cloth  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped,  but 
the  heart  was  gone,  and  even  the  blood-stains  on  the  cloth  had  dis- 
appeared. The  good  licentiate  can  only  suggest  that  God  took  him 
in  the  flesh  to  the  joys  of  paradise.^'  This  happy  solution  of  the 
mystery  became  the  accepted  faith.  Martinez  Moreno,  who  was 
parish  ^Driest  of  La  Guardia,  writmg  in  1785,  tells  us  that  it  was 
universally  believed  that  God  had  completed  the  parallel  between 
Christ  and  the  Nino,  and  on  the  third  day  had  carried  the  body  to 
heaven.  The  reason  why  no  relics — neither  cross,  nor  crown,  nor 
nails,  nor  anything  else — had  been  preserved  was  doubtless  to  save 
the  faithful  from  idolatry,  as  they  might  have  been  confounded 
with  those  of  Christ.**- 

Yet  one  material  relic  of  the  occurrence  was  preserved.  Damian 
de  Yegas  shows  us  by  his  account  of  its  discovery  how  soon  the 
real  history  of  the  affair  was  forgotten.  He  tells  us  that  Benito 
Garcia  was  sent  to  a  learned  Jew  in  Avila  to  perform  the  conjuration, 
the  heart  being  securely  concealed  in  his  knapsack,  and  the  host 
hidden  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  hours.  On  his  arrival, 
after  securing  quarters  at  an  inn,  Benito,  to  maintain  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  went  to  a  church,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed,  beating 
his  breast  with  signs  of  great  devotion.  A  worshipper  kneeling 
behind  him  observed  with  much  admiration  streams  of  coloured 
splendour  shooting  forth  from  the  prayer-book,  and,  imagining  its 
owner  to  be  a  saint,  followed  him  to  his  inn,  and  then  hastened  to 
the  Inquisition  to  report  the  miracle.  The  inquisitors  recognised 
that  it  was  something  to  be  inquired  into  ;  they  proceeded  to  the 

""  Martinez  Moreno,  piJ.  55-G,  G5,  68. 

'*"  Damian  de  Vegas  {Boletin,  xi.  140,  145).  Moreno  (p.  69)  corrects  the  date  to- 
Friday,  31  March  1491,  but  in  that  year  31  March  happened  to  be  Holy  Thursday, 
and  not  Good  Friday. 

*"  Boletin,  xi.  145.  "  Martinez  Moreno,  pp.  94,  96. 
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inn,  and  after  a  short  examination  Benito  broke  down  and  revealed 
the  whole  plot  without  torture.*^  Subsequent  writers  tell  us  that 
the  miraculous  host  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church 
of  Torquemada's  convent  of  San  Tomas,  where  it  was  still  shown, 
divinely  preserved  from  corruption,  three  centuries  later,  in  the 
time  of  Martinez  Moreno.^*  It  wrought  many  miracles,  chief 
among  which  was  the  rescue  of  Avila,  in  1520,  from  a  pest  which 
ravaged  Spain  for  two  or  three  years,  but  which  it  cut  short  in  six 
months.*^ 

The  cult  of  the  Nino  began  early.  The  people  tore  down  the 
house  of  Juan  Franco,  and  as  the  Niiio's  martyrdom  was  considered 
to  have  begun  there  during  the  time  when  Juan  was  said  to  have 
kept  him  as  his  son,  it  was  converted  into  a  church,  which  Moreno 
describes  as  having  three  altars.  In  a  visitation  of  the  church  of 
La  Guardia,  made  29  March  1501,  it  is  alluded  to  as  los  Palacios 
del  Inocente,  but  in  the  next  visitation,  made  eight  years  later,  it 
is  called  del  santo  hioeente,  showing  the  growth  of  the  cult  in  the 
interval.  The  cave  in  which  he  suffered  was  transformed  into 
a  great  church,  and  at  the  mouth  was  built  a  convent  of  Trini- 
tarian fathers,  subsequently  transferred  to  the  town.  A  chapel 
was  erected  at  the  grave,  and  others  at  the  spots  where  he  sank 
under  the  cross.  No  sooner  were  the  altars  dedicated  to  him  than 
he  brought  great  benefits  to  the  town,  and  it  chose  him  for  its 
patron  saint.  In  1613  the  chapter  of  Toledo  applied  to  Eome  to 
approve  an  office  of  the  Santo  Inocente,  and  to  authorise  its  use  in 
the  archbishopric,  if  not  throughout  Europe,  stating  that  his  cult 
was  daily  increasing  with  corresponding  miracles ;  but  the  Holy  See 
appears  never  to  have  formally  admitted  his  claims,  beyond  permit- 
ting indulgences,  plenary  and  partial,  to  be  granted  to  those  visit- 
ing his  churches  and  altars,  he  being  styled  Santo  in  the  briefs.^*^ 
Benedict  XIV,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  beatification  and  canon- 
isation, says  there  is  no  instance  of  the  canonisation  by  the  Holy 
See  of  a  child  martyred  by  the  Jews,  and  among  the  cases  which  he 
discusses  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  Santo  Niiio,  showing  that 
affair  had  attracted  no  attention  in  Bome.**^     Notwithstanding  this 

''^  Damian  tie  Vegas  (Boletin,  xi.  143).  "<  Martinez  Moreno,  pp.  83,  117. 

^  Boletin,  xi.  154.  Padre  Fita  tells  us  that  Mai-garet,  daughter  of  Maximilisr.  I 
and  widow  of  Prince  Juan  (she  died  in  1530),  caused  the  casket  containing  the  host  to 
be  covered  with  silver  {ib.  p.  155).  The  miracle  of  1520  was  commemorated  in  a  long 
and  detailed  document,  printed  by  Padre  Fita  {ib.  p.  153),  but  the  silence  concerning 
it  of  Damian  de  Vegas  in  1544  casts  some  doubt  on  its  authenticity. 

***  Martinez  Moreno,  pp.  lOl-lOG. 

"'  Benedicti  P.P.  XIV  de  Servorum  Dei  Beatificationc,  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.  no.  5  ;  lib. 
iii.  c.  XV.  no.  2-7.  The  cult  of  the  Santo  Nino  would  appear  to  be  in  derogation  of 
the  bull  Ccelestis,  issued  in  1634  by  Urban  VIII  to  check  the  prevailing  abuse  of 
worshipping  as  saints  and  martyrs  those  who  have  not  been  so  pronounced  by  the 
Holy  See,  of  relating  their  miracles  in  books,  and  representing  them  with  the  nimbus 
of  sanctity.     Delinquents  are  required  to  forfeit  all  such  books,  pictures,  and  images, 
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his  devotees  asserted  him  to  be  the  most  powerful  advocate  and 
protector  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  Francisco  de  Quevedo,  in  a 
memorial  to  Philip  IV,  ascribed  this  to  his  being  both  body  and  soul 
in  heaven.®^ 

The  lasting  impression  made  by  the  affair  is  shown  by  the  place 
it  occupies  in  Spanish  literature.  It  was  effectively  used  to  keep 
up  a  healthy  feeling  of  antagonism  to  Judaism.^'-*  It  was  tw^ice  dra- 
matised— by  Lope  de  Vega  and  by  Jose  de  Canizares — and  a  Latin 
poem  was  written  on  it  in  1592  by  Jeronimo  Eamirez.  The  first 
continuous  narrative  printed  was  that  of  Fray  Eodrigo  de  Yepes,  in 
1583.  There  have  been  numerous  others — by  Sebastian  de  Nieva 
Calvo  in  1628,  by  P.  Antonio  de  Guzman  in  1720,  by  Martin  Martinez 
Moreno  in  1785,  and  by  Paulino  Herrero  in  1853,  while  the  reprint  of 
Moreno's  book  in  1866,  and  a  work  by  Felipe  Garcia  in  1883,  show 
that  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  maintained  till  our  own  times.'*" 

Henry  Chahles  Lea. 

and  are  to  be  punished  by  ordinaries  and  inquisitors  with  pecuniary  and  corporal 
j)enalties,  proportionate  to  the  offence  {Magnum  Bullar.  Roman,  t.  iv.  p.  85 ;  append, 
p.  33).  In  obedience  to  this  the  Spanish  Inquisition  suppressed  all  images  and  por- 
traits adorned  with  the  symbols  of  sanctity  the  originals  of  which  had  not  been 
canonised  or  beatified  in  Eome  {Index  Lihror.  Prohib.,  Madrid,  1040,  regula  xvi. ; 
Indice  Ultimo,  Madrid,  1790,  p.  xxvi),  but  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
observed  with  regard  to  the  Santo  Nino. 

*"*  Martinez  Moreno,  pp.  10,  16,  109. 

K9  Torrejoncillos,  Ccntincla  contra  Judios,  ed.  1731,  pp.  151-55. 

™  Fidel  Fita,  Bolctin,  xi.  112,  15G. 
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Roman  Emperors  from  Basil  II 
to  Isaac  Ko77inenos 

Part  II. 

§  6.  ILTICHAEL  F.  -The  irony  of  history  forcibly  impressed 
itself  on  the  philosopher  Psellos  as  manifested  in  the 
elevation  of  Michael  V.  Joannes  the  orphanotrophos  had  secured 
this  elevation  with  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  his  own  power 
and  the  position  of  his  family  ;  and  destiny  or  providence  made  use 
of  the  same  means  for  the  ruin  of  Joannes  himself  and  his  family's 
utter  catastrophe.     Llionime  propose. 

Michael  V  is  represented  by  historians  to  have  been  a  man  of 
no  jDrinciple  and  no  conscience.  He  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in 
dissembling,  hiding  the  fire  of  hatred  under  the  ashes  of  goodwill — 
cineri  doloso  ;— he  is  said  to  have  been  ungrateful  to  his  benefactors. 
When  he  was  made  Caesar — an  honour  perhaps  which  he  had  not 
dreamed  of — he  sketched  out  in  his  imagination  (we  are  informed 
by  Psellos)  plans  of  action  to  be  followed  when  his  uncle  Michael 
<iied.  His  chief  feeling  was  detestation  of  his  own  family,  and  he 
determined  to  get  rid  of  his  relations,  especially  Joannes,  by  death 
■or  banishment, — to  stamp  out  his  whole  stock. 

And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 

The  more  virulent  his  feelings,  the  more  friendly  to  all  did  he 
appear  in  the  meantime,  but  the  quicksightedness  of  Joannes 
was  not  deceived  by  the  dissimulation  of  his  most  unnatural 
nephew,  whose  real  sentiments  he  suspected.  But  he  decided  to 
take  no  step  at  once.  Michael  on  his  part  became  aware  of 
Joannes'  suspicions,  and  the  dissembling  friendliness  deceived 
neither.  Michael  IV  did  not  like  his  nephew  ;  he  showed  him 
no  consideration  nor  honour,  except  in  the  mere  formal  ceremonies 
in  which  he  assisted  as  Caesar,  and  kept  him  in  a  sort  of  banish- 
ment outside  the  city,  not  permitting  him  to  appear  in  court, 
except  in  obedience  to  a  command.  But  his  uncle  Constantine,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Joannes,  saw  that  it  might  be  a  profit- 
able game  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  apparent  heir,  and  ac- 
cordingly flattered  him  and  lent  him  money. 
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On  Michael's  abdication  of  the  throne,  the  family  clique  took 
their  measures  cautiously ;  and  caution  was  necessary,  as  the  city 
was  excited  and  ready  for  a  tumult.  Psellos  was  a  witness  of  the 
circumstances.  They  took  no  step  without  the  countenance  of  the 
empress,  so  that  the  elevation  of  Michael  Kalaphates  should  appear 
altogether  due  to  her,  and  the  adopted  son  made  the  most  lavish 
protestations  and  took  the  most  solemn  oaths  that  she  should  be 
sole  sovereign  and  that  he  would  merely  act  as  a  sort  of  hired 
minister  to  put  her  wishes  into  execution.  Z6e  was  won,  and, 
her  attitude  repressing  the  threatening  populace,  the  new  emperor 
was  consecrated  and  crowned.  For  the  first  day  he  was  on  his 
good  behaviour  towards  both  the  empress  and  his  uncle  Joannes, 
calling  her,  with  emphatic  repetition,  '  empress,'  deferring  to  the 
opinion  of  '  my  lady,'  addressing  Joannes  as  '  my  lord  '  and  placing 
him  next  himself  at  table.  All  except  Joannes  were  taken  in  by 
this  conduct  and  thought  him  a  most  deserving  and  judicious 
young  man.     '  His  uncle,'  they  said,  '  made  a  good  choice.' 

This  respectful  deference  was  very  soon  dropped,  and  his  uncle 
Constantine,  who  had  been  immediately  created  a  nohelissimos, 
encouraged  him  to  exhibit  the  coldness  he  felt  towards  Joannes. 
The  latter  did  not  say  much,  but  concocted  a  plan,  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  Psellos  but  was  not  generally  known,  to  replace 
the  emperor  by  one  of  his  cousins,  a  certain  Constantine.  In  order 
to  provide  against  miscarriage  he  actually  induced  the  emperor,  in 
a  moment  when  he  was  indisposed  to  transact  business,  to  sign  a 
paper  in  which  there  was  a  clause  that  if  any  of  his  cousins  were 
to  attempt  usurpation  the  matter  should  pass  unpunished.  But 
the  plan  came  to  nothing. 

The  smouldering  envy  between  uncle  and  nephew  soon  burst 
into  flame,  the  occasion  being  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them, 
of  which  Constantine  the  nohelissimos  availed  himself  to  heap 
abuse  and  reproaches  on  Joannes  for  arrogance  and  disloyalty. 
Joannes  immediately  withdrew  from  the  city  accompanied  by  a 
personal  retinue,  expecting  that  his  nephew  would  repent  and 
beseech  him  with  importunity  to  return,  and  a  large  number  of 
senators,  not  from  love  but  from  the  same  expectation,  withdrew 
with  him.  Michael  did  not  in  the  least  regret  his  uncle's  de- 
parture, but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  secession  of  the  members  of 
the  synkletos,  and  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Joannes,  in  which  he 
reproached  him  for  his  conduct  and  summoned  him  to  a  private 
interview  in  the  palace.  Joannes  went,  expecting  reconciliatory 
overtures,  but  found  that  the  emperor  had  not  kept  hia  appoint- 
ment, being  absent  at  a  horse-race.  Considering  this  a  sign  that 
the  breach  was  final,  he  left  the  city.  Soon  afterwards  the  emperor 
sent  a  vessel  to  his  place  of  retreat,  with  a  mandate  to  present 
himself  at  the  palace,  which  he  obeyed.     As  the  vessel  was  about 
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to  enter  the  great  harbour,  Michael,  who  was  watchmg  its  apjjroach 
from  the  palace  windows,  gave  a  preconcerted  signal  to  the  captain 
not  to  moor  but  to  turn  the  vessel  back.  Then  a  second  vessel 
came  up  which  carried  the  orphanotrophos  to  a  distant  place  of 
banishment. 

In  one  point  at  least,  Joannes  and  his  nephew  were  of  dia- 
metrically opposite  disposition.  The  uncle  was  remarkable  for 
his  unswerving  attachment  to  his  kindred ;  the  nephew  abhorred 
his  relations  with  the  most  consistent  detestation,  making  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Constantine.  '  The  names  of  kinship,  the 
common  bond  of  kindred  blood,  appeared  to  him  mere  childishness, 
and  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  him  if  one  wave  had  engulfed  all 
his  relations.'  When  he  had  disposed  of  Joannes  he  proceeded  to 
gratify  these  disagreeable  sentiments  by  emasculating  most  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  many  of  whom  were  respectable  men  with 
wives  and  children. 

This  policy  of  exterminating  his  own  family  seems  so  obviously 
self-destructive  for  an  emperor  in  the  precarious  position  of  an  up- 
start, that  one  might  almost  conclude  that  the  young  man  must 
have  been  mad.  Nobody  had  any  reason  to  object  to  the  banishment 
of  the  unpopular  orphanotrophos,  whose  Argus-like  supervision, 
oppressive  taxation,  and  restless  ambition  had  not  conduced  to 
making  many  friends.  Once  he  was  gone,  the  temerity  of  Michael 
hurried  on  the  catastrophe ;  for  '  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse 
to  death.'  His  policy  was  to  depress  and  show  disfavour  to  the 
officials  and  persons  of  rank,  removing  or  limiting  their  powers  and 
privileges ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  concede  privileges  to  the 
populace  and  humour  it,  so  as  to  rest  his  tenure  of  the  throne  on 
the  many  and  not  on  the  few.  Tradesmen  and  retail  dealers  who 
profited  by  his  ad  captandum  measures  showed  their  goodw^ill  by 
strewing  silken  carpets  in  the  streets  when  he  rode  abroad ;  and  this 
deluded  him  into  the  idea  that  he  might  with  impunity  try  to  set 
aside  the  old  Basilian  dynasty,  by  hanging  on  to  which  he  had 
himself  obtained  power.  This  misconception  of  the  popular  mind 
led  to  his  fall. 

He  had  got  rid  of  one  political  power  which  he  disliked,  his 
uncle.  There  was  another  political  power  which  he  disliked  more, 
but  whose  position  was  more  dangerous  to  assault.  This  was  the 
empress  Zoe,  on  whom,  as  he  found  out  too  late,  his  position  really 
depended.  After  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  during  which  he  had 
lavished  marks  of  deference  towards  her,  he  had  '  elbowed  her  aside ' 
and  kept  her  in  confinement,  withholding  her  income  and  not  even 
permitting  her  to  be  attended  by  her  own  servants.  But  this  was 
only  preparatory.  He  hated  her  so  much,  we  are  told,  that  he  was 
ready  to  bite  his  tongue  out  for  having  ever  called  her  mistress. 
He  determined  to  banish  her,  '  that  the  beast  might  have  the  palace 
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to  house  in  all  to  himself.'  ^^  He  accused  her  of  practising  poisoning 
— it  is  said,  with  the  most  absurd  details — and  condemned  her  to 
exile.  She  was  conveyed  with  only  one  maid  to  Prince's  island,'" 
— the  island  where  another  empress,  Irene  the  Athenian,  had  been 
kept  in  confinement  before  she  was  removed  to  Lesbos.  One  of  the 
persons  who  escorted  her  related  to  Psellos  that,  as  the  ship  was 
starting,  the  empress,  looking  up  at  the  palace,  apostrophised  it 
with  a  rather  theatrical  lament.  The  emperor  ordered  that  her 
liair  should  be  cut  off,  and  thus  she  was  sacrificed,  '  I  know  not  if  to 
the  Lord,'  says  Psellos,  *  but  at  least  to  the  passion  of  the  emperor.' 

The  next  step  was  to  give  official  publicity  to  this  act.  He  first 
announced  it  to  the  senate,  and  the  senate  approved  of  the  measure. 
He  then  caused  a  manifesto  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  forum  of  Con- 
stantine  in  order  to  justify  himself  to  the  people.'* 

The  great  explosion  that  followed  this  ill-advised  act  of  Michael 
made  a  deep  impression  on  eye-witnesses.  Psellos  introduces  his 
account  of  it  with  a  solemn  preparation  as  for  a  great  scene  in 
history — too  great  for  human  powers  to  narrate.  He  speaks  of  it 
in  language  that  we  might  expect  to  be  used  about  such  an  event 
as  the  French  revolution.'^ 

The  emperor  was  congratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  his 
cherished  scheme  while  the  storm  was  gathering  in  the  city.  The 
usual  routine  of  business  and  pleasure  had  been  interrupted ;  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  classes  formed  small  groups  and  muttered  their 
dissatisfaction.  There  was  a  threatening  gloom  over  the  whole 
city — grief  at  the  queen's  misfortune  and  wrath  with  the  audacity 
of  the  despot.  On  the  second  day  the  mutterings  became  dis- 
tinct, and  the  half-formed  wish  to  avenge  the  banished  empress 
assumed  a  definite  shape.  Officials  of  rank  and  public  men  joined 
with  the  populace,  the  classes  with  the  masses,  in  the  excitement ; 
all  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Zoe,  and  the  emperor's 
foreign  guard  could  not  allay  the  tumult.  The  women  behaved  like 
Msenads.  Psellos  says  that  he  saw  women,  who  had  never  been 
outside  the  female  apartments  in  their  lives  before,  coming  forth 

^  Psellos,  History,  p.  86 :  tV  ex"'  f^ovos  6  6rip  ev  roils  fiaaiXeiois  auXi^ecrOai.  He  con- 
sulted the  astrologers  as  to  his  project ;  they  forbade  it ;  he  laughed  at  them  (ib. 
87-88). 

™  Attaleiates,  p.  13  :  v?i(ros  5e  avTr]  rrjs  ParriXfvOva-tjs  ovirSppu  is  rendered  in  the  Latin 
translation  which  accompanies  the  text  in  the  Bonn  edition  by  insula  lu^c  regince 
11071  longc  abcst.  Did  the  translator  understand  rrjs  ^aaiXevova-Qs  or  not?  If  he  did, 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  expressing  the  meaning.  In  a  passage  in  Kedr^nos  relating 
to  the  Chrysargyi'on  tax  which  Anastasios  abolished,  I  noticed  that  the  word  olpov  was 
rendered  nudus  by  the  Bonn  translator  ! 

■'"  This  is  recorded  by  Attaleiates,  p.  14 :  the  emperor  in  order  to  calm  the  anger 
of  the  Byzantines,  when  his  act  became  known,  iyypa(l)6v  rt  iroielTai  tovtois  Kara  rht 
firiar]iJ.6Tepov  roirov  tov  (pdpov  iiravayvoo(rdr)(T6iJ.evcv,  in  which  manifesto  he  threw  all  the 
blame  on  Zoe.     The  bill  was  called  a  ■mrTaKiov. 

^-  P.  90  :    rb  fieya  iiceTvo  koI  STjfiomuTaToy  airereKfadr)  i^variipiov. 
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in  public,  shouting  and  beating  their  breasts.  The  rioting  inhabi- 
tants armed  themselves  with  any  implement  they  could  lay  hands 
on — axes,  clubs,  bows,  or  stones. 

At  this  time  Psellos  was  in  the  emperor's  antechamber.  He 
was  an  under-secretary,  and  happened  to  be  dictating  some  state 
document  when  the  sound  as  of  horses  tramping  struck  his  ears, 
and  anon  came  a  messenger  with  the  news  that  the  whole  people 
had  unanimously  risen  against  the  emperor.  To  most  persons  in 
the  palace  it  seemed  incredible,  but  Psellos  had  observed  the  pro- 
gnostics in  the  city,  and  understood  that  the  spark  had  burst  into 
a  flame  which  it  would  require  many  rivers  to  quench.  He  im- 
mediately got  to  horse  and  rode  to  see  the  tumult  himself,  which 
he  describes  rhetorically.  It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  here 
that  the  philosopher  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  to 
desert  the  emperor,  for  whom  he  has  no  good  word. 

The  mob  first  attacked  the  houses  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
emperor,  among  them  the  house  of  Constantine  the  nobelissimos. 
The  eunuch  armed  his  household  and  at  their  head  made  a  desperate 
rush  through  the  crowds,  and  traversing  the  streets  like  fire  reached 
the  palace.  There  he  found  the  emperor  sitting  in  dismay,  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  unable  even  to  rely  on  his  foreign  guards, 
some  of  whom  had  deserted.  He  received  his  uncle  with  kisses  of 
joy,  and  they  decided  to  bring  back  Zoe  from  the  adjacent  island,  to 
which  she  had  been  banished.  Zoe  sympathised,  whether  really  or 
feignedly,  with  Michael's  misfortune,  and  readily  consented  to  show 
herself  to  the  people.  She  appeared  in  purple  robes  on  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  hippodrome,  but  the  device  had  not  the  desired 
effect ;  the  mob  was  not  imposed  upon. 

The  life  of  Theodora,  Zoe's  younger  sister, ^^  had  been  so  recluse 
that  Michael  V  was  hardly  even  aware  of  her  existence.  A  happy 
thought  struck  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection — to  lead  her 
forth  from  her  retirement  at  Petrion  and  proclaim  her  empress. 
This  idea  was  carried  out  in  a  surprisingly  orderly  manner.  One 
of  her  father's  servants — a  foreigner,  hut  noble  in  form  and  spirit, 
according  to  Psellos — was  appointed  their  guide,  and  they  marched 
in  regular  order  to  her  dwelling.  At  first  the  surprised  princess, 
inured  to  her  mode  of  life  and  ])erhaps  afraid,  would  not  listen  to 
their  proposals,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  sanctuary ;  they  were 
obliged  to  force  her  by  threats  with  drawn  daggers.  She  Avas 
dragged  from  the  altar,  arrayed  in  royal  attire,  and  borne  on  horse- 
back to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  high  and  low  acknowledged 
her  as  empress.  The  participation  of  the  patriarch  Alexios  in  this 
movement  is  mentioned  by  Attaleiates,  not  by  Psellos. 

The  emperor  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  exchanging  his  robes  fof 

^'  In  the  reign  of  Romanes  she  had  been  compelled  through  Z6e's  enmity  to  retire 
to  a  convent.     From  Kedrenos,  ii.  537,  \ve  learn  that  she  lived  at  Petrion. 
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the  garb  of  a  suppliant  went  by  ship  with  his  uncle  to  the  famous 
monastery  of  Studion,^'*  which  presently  became  the  place  of  a 
strange  scene.  When  his  flight  became  known,  general  exultation, 
displayed  in  songs  and  dances,  prevailed,  but  also  the  desire  of 
revenge. 

Psellos  rode  with  a  friend,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the  church 
at  Studion,  whither  the  greater  part  of  the  mob  was  thronging. 
There  he  saw  the  fugitive  emperor  clinging  to  the  altar  and  his 
uncle  standing  on  the  right  side  of  it,  both  so  disfigured  and  changed 
that  Psellos  could  not  feel  any  vestige  of  anger  against  them,  but 
was  so  overwhelmed  and  aghast  at  the  violent  change  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping.  The  multitude,  however,  was  not  of  as 
soft  stuff  as  the  philosopher ;  they  stood  around  like  wild  beasts, 
eager  to  devour  their  prey.  Psellos  was  standing  hard  by  the  altar, 
and  the  two  hunted  fugitives  were  quick  enough  to  notice  that  he  was 
affected,  and  catching  at  the  chance  they  came  to  him  for  help. 
He  '  gently  rebuked  '  Constantine  for  his  evil  counsels,  and  asked 
the  emperor  what  ill  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  mother 
Zoe.  The  nobelissimos  denied  any  participation  in  the  emperor's 
acts,  and  remarked  that  if  his  advice  had  been  followed  his  own 
kindred  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  state.  The 
emperor  could  make  no  excuse. 

In  the  afternoon  a  messenger,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  civil 
and  military  officials,  arrived  with  orders  from  Theodora  to  remove 
the  fugitives  elsewhere.  But  they  were  so  much  frightened  by  the 
threatening  countenances  of  the  crowd  that  they  refused  to  leave 
the  altar,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  them  from  it.  They  were 
carried  in  mulecarts  to  a  place  called  the  Sigma,  where  their  eyes 
were  put  out.  The  operation  is  described  by  Psellos  :  in  undergoing 
it  the  emperor  behaved  as  a  coward,  his  uncle  with  more  fortitude. 
This  punishment  of  the  emperor  seemed  a  political  necessity,  as  it 
was  feared  that  Zoe,  whose  dislike  of  her  sister  was  one  of  her 
strongest  feelings,  might  restore  the  deposed  monarch. 

Michael  V  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  moral  abortion, 
a  monster  without  a  virtue.  Psellos  and  Zonaras,  following  Psellos, 
represent  him  as  such,  and  in  the  preceding  pages  I  have  kept 
closely  to  Psellos'  account. 

But  if  we  look  merely  at  his  actions  and  leave  for  a  moment 
out  of  consideration  a  particular  historian's  view  of  his  character — 
remembering  that  that  historian  was  probably  biassed,  as  he  was 
an  actor  on  the  opposite  side — we  cannot  pass  a  judgment  of  pure 
unmodified  damnation.  The  two  acts  to  which  most  prominence 
is  given  are  the  banishment  of  Joannes  and  the  banishment  of  Zoe. 
The  former  of  these  seems  to  have  been  foolish  for  Michael's  own 
interest,  but  can  have  been  by  no  means  unpopular,  as  Joannes  was 
"*  Situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Constantinople, 
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hated.  During  the  long  supremacy  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Michael  IV  he  had  probably  become  overbearing  and  dicta- 
torial, and  may  have  made  himself  very  offensive  to  the  new  emperor 
if  the  latter  had  independent  ideas  and  wished  to  act  on  them. 
The  banishment  of  Zoe  shows  that  Michael  had  not  appreciated 
the  conservative  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  empire,  and  attached 
itself  to  the  Basilian  dynasty  as  a  sort  of  central  rallying-point.  In 
itself  the  exile  of  Zoe  was  hardly  more  or  less  flagitious  than  that 
of  Joannes.  She  was  probably  a  troublesome  and  meddlesome  old 
woman,  and  of  course  we  need  not  believe  all  that  Psellos  tells  us 
of  the  deep-seated  detestation,  without  any  apparent  ground,  that 
Michael  felt  towards  her. 

Some  other  acts,  reversing  acts  of  the  previous  reign,  deserve 
commendation.  He  delivered  the  able  general  George  Maniakes 
from  the  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Michael  IV, 
and  made  him  magister  and  catapan  of  '  Italy.'  He  also  released 
Oonstantine  Dalassenos,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  Joannes.  He 
made  Psellos'  own  friend  Constantine  Leiclmdes,  who  afterwards 
won  high  repute  as  an  able  and  upright  statesman,  his  chief 
minister  .^-5 

Psellos  is  not  by  any  means  above  the  suspicion  of  partiality ;  his 
account  of  the  reign  of  his  pupil  and  pet  Michael  Parapinakes  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  the  present  case  it  was  not  his  interest 
to  say  a  word  for  Michael  V,  as  afterwards  it  was  not  his  interest 
to  speak  good  words  of  Eomanos  Diogenes.  He  joined  the  general 
insurrection,  as  probably  Leichudes  also  did,  and  he  was  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  next  emperor,  Monomachos,  whose  power  was 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Kalaphates. 

These  considerations  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Michael  V, 
after  all,  was  not  so  very  diabolical ;  that  the  chief  diabolical 
quality  he  possessed  was  perhaps  that  of  not  being  so  black  as  he 
was  painted.  But  this  view  becomes  stronger  and  less  negative 
when  we  compare  a  neglected  passage  in  the  history  of  Michael 
Attaleiates.^"  There  we  read  that  before  his  elevation  this  emperor's 
views  on  politics  were  blamed  and  blameworthy,  but  that  after  his 
succession  he  was  very  highly  praised  for  his  honourable  behaviour 

^^  We  learn  this  fact  from  Psellos'  funeral  oration  on  Leichudes,  p.  398  :  dra  Sjj  5 
/ter'  fKilvov  &p^as,  fl  (coi  /xr)  iyvwKei  tt}v  €iri(rT7]fjLr]i'  rod  Kpirous,  kAA.'  ody  &pri.  rov  oxvf'M'roi 
ivtfias,  Kal  5e5i6i)s  oirep  iimr6vQet,  wphs  oi/Seva  twv  irdvTwv  -tj  irphs  rhu  avSpa  tovtov  aire^Kt^ev 
ouK  f^daffe  Sk  TOVTOV  avaPt0diffas  iwl  rh  uxvi^^t  k.t.\. 

^^  ■^v  5'  au^p  inl  fxiv  rris  irpoTfpas  Siayooyrjs  KaKi^o/xevos  Kal  to7s  inaivtTws  iroKirevo- 
H^vois  fJiTJ  (rvyairT6fJifvo5,  inl  Se  ttjs  ^acriXiKrjs  avafidaews  /coi  Xiav  iyKa>fiia^6/xev6s  t€  Kal 
ffeiJivvv6iJL€Vos  oTa  (piKoTlixass  &pTi  irpuiTov  virip  tovs  Trph  aJTOv  0f0a<Ti\€VK6Tas  t^  (TvyK\i)Ta> 
Koi  Tols  aXXoLs  iTpo(T<pep6ix(vos  vTrr]K6ois  Kal  Ti;xa7s  irepiPxiirTois  Kal  a^ici/aaffi  nKeio'Tovs 
offovs  KaTayepatpwy  Kal  t^u  €vvo/u.iay  e'iirep  tis  dWos  airov^d^wv  ayeyfpdrjvai  Kal  twv 
■aSiKovfieuciiv  fKStKrjTi]s  ava<patv6fievos  aTrapahriTos  Kal  StKatocrvvriy  tuv  &\\oiv  airdvTwv 
imepaipoiv  Kal  irpOTift.difj.iVQs. — Hist.  p.  1,7. 
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to  the  senate  and  to  his  other  subjects,  in  which  respect  he  sur- 
passed previous  monarchs,  conferring  honours  and  dignities  on 
many ;  moreover  for  his  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
his  zeal  for  justice.  This  passage  is  sufficient  to  make  us  pause 
before  accepting  an  extreme  view  unfavourable  to  Michael.^^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  Michael  V  conceived  the  bold  id6a  of  making 
a  new  start  in  the  direction  of  reform,  but  that  the  conservative 
elements — the  inertia — were  too  strong  for  him.  It  had  not 
escaped  his  observation  that  his  predecessor  was  weighed  down  and 
impeded  by  his  relations  ;  and  he  consequently  concluded  that  one 
condition  of  success  was  to  make  a  clean  clearance  of  his  kinsmen. 
Joannes  would  never  have  fallen  in  with  his  new  plans,  but  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  merely  a  timeserver,  humoured  him.  The  banish- 
ment of  Z6e  was  also  necessary  to  his  designs,  for  she  was  a 
remnant  of  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  irrelevant  consideration  that  his  conduct  to  Zoe  was  un- 
grateful, combined  with  his  unkind  treatment  of  his  relations,  has. 
obscured  the  attitude  and  the  aims  of  Michael  Y,  and  perverted  the 
judgment  of  historians  in  his  regard.  We  have  no  reason  to  blame 
his  political  tendencies  ;  it  is  his  blunder  in  banishing  the  empress 
that  condemns  him. 

§  7.  Zoe  and  Theodora. — Tirewomen's  apartments  in  the  palace 
were  now  changed  into  a  council-chamber.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  the  joint  rule  of  two  old  sisters,  between  whom 
suspicion  and  dislike  had  prevailed  for  many  years.  Zoe  was  the 
eldest,  but  it  was  the  proclamation  of  Theodora  that  had  overthrown 
Kalaphates.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  unexpected  graciousness 
on  Zoe's  part ;  and  Theodora,  in  accordance  with  her  retiring  dis- 
j)osition,  yielded  precedence  to  her  sister.  State  business  was. 
transacted  and  audiences  were  held  just  as  usual,  and  the  general 
loyalty  was  more  pronounced  than  towards  an  emperor.^^  Those 
who  had  held  office  under  Kalaphates  were  not  disgraced  nor 
deposed. 

Zoe  was  quick  in  apprehension,  but  not  fluent  of  speech ;  Theo- 
dora, on  the  other  hand,  fluent  and  less  swift-witted.  Theodora 
was  fond  of  hoarding,  Zoe  extravagant  in  her  liberality. 

But  the  reign  of  the  two  women  could  not  last,  for  the  adminis- 
tration was  neglected  or  mismanaged  and  the  expenditure  ruinous. 

''  Le  Beau's  words  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  general  feeling  of  historians 
about  this  emperor  :  Plus  indujnc  de  regner  par  la  bassesse  de  son  cceur  que  par  cclle 
de  sa  naissancc,  il  iHait  foiirhc,  injttsts,  ingratc,  ne  reconnaissant  ni  les  droits  de  la 
X>arent^  ni  ceux  de  Vamitie  .  .  .  Ac.  (xiv.  308,  ed.  Saint-Martin). 

**  TO  T6  iroXiTiKbv  irXriQos  KoX  rh  ffTpariwTiKbv  crvixcpuvovvTas  virh  SecrirdrKri  (Psellos,. 
Hist.  p.  104) ;  cf.  Zonaras,  p.  155.  Psellos  adds  an  expression  of  wonder  that  no 
family  seemed  so  favoured  of  Heaven  as  the  Basilian,  '  though  the  root  was  fixed  and 
planted  not  lawfully,  but  by  bloodshed  and  slaughter ; '  the  members  of  the  family 
were  all  incomparable  in  both  beauty  and  size. 
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Neither  of  them  understood  anything  of  finances  or  poHtical  affairs  ; 
they  mixed  up  the  triviaHties  of  a  lady's  bower  with  the  imperial 
business.  The  court  was  kept  up  with  a  degree  of  extravagant 
splendour  and  display  that  drained  the  treasury.  The  palace  was 
full  of  flatterers,  and  Zoe  spent  the  military  funds  in  profusion  to 
these  nimble  caperers. 

This  waste  and  height  of  brilliance  were  the  beginning,  says 
Psellos,  of  the  subsequent  descent — the  condition  of  state  bankruptcy 
which  ensued.  A  strong  man's  hand  at  the  helm  was  imperatively 
required.  Zoe's  jealousy  of  her  sister  induced  her  to  satisfy  this 
requirement  and  choose  a  third  husband.  She  fixed  first  on 
Constantine  Dalassenos,  a  nobleman  who  had  suffered  from  the 
ascendency  of  the  Paphlagonian  family,  to  which  his  birth,  his 
position,  and  his  high  spirit  had  made  him  an  object  of  alarm.'^ 
In  the  reign  of  Michael  IV  he  had  been  confined  in  the  island  of 
Platy ;  Michael  Y  released  him,  but  made  him  become  a  monk. 
Zoe  summoned  him  to  the  palace  on  some  pretext,  but  his  inde- 
pendent manner  and  his  uncompromising  spirit  disappointed  the 
empress,  who  was  used  to  smooth  words,  and  she  rejected  him. 
Her  choice  then  fell  on  a  man,  distinguished  for  beauty  and  sensual 
attractions,  though  not  for  rank  or  position,'*"  Constantine  Arto- 
klinas,  who  had  been  a  secretary  of  Romanos  III,  and  was  then 
suspected  of  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Zoe.  The  disposition  of 
Eomanos  was  not  jealous,  but  Michael  lY  found  a  pretext  for 
removing  him  from  Constantinople.  It  was  fated,  however,  that 
Zoe  should  be  obliged  to  make  yet  a  third  choice,  for  death  sud- 
denly carried  off  Artoklinas.  This  accident  blew  good  to  another 
Constantine,  who  had  been  banished  b}^  Michael  lY  to  Mitylene, 
Constantine  Monomachos.  Zoe  recalled  him  from  exile,  married 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne.  The  Monomachoi^'  were  an 
old  family,  and  Constantine  had  made  a  brilliant  second  marriage, 
which  had  joined  him  in  affinity  with  the  emperor  Eomanos. 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Eomanos,  was  the  wdfe  of  Basil  Skleros ; 
Constantine  married  their  only  daughter.     But  this  alliance  did 

*  Constantine  VIII  had  thought  of  choosing  him  as  his  successor. 

■"'  diov  irphs  IpwTOS  i(pf\Kv<ra<T0ai  Kol  /j,^  fjiax^ocvvrj  irpotrKfiixeuriv  ypvx'fl''  (Zonaras^ 
p.  155).  This  is  not  taken  from  Psellos,  who  merely  says,  rh  5e  tiSos  a^iwfiaTiKhs  Kal 
\aiJiirp6s.  Nor  does  Psellos  mention  the  suspicion  recorded  by  Zonaras  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  poison  administered  by  his  wife. 

■"  (liCvs  apxaia?  twv  Moyofidxoy  (Psellos,  Hist.  p.  110).  In  the  Epitaphios  on 
Leichudes,  Psellos  speaks  of  Constantine  thus  :  6  koI  t^v  KKrja-iv  dfidi'v/xos  t^  t^v 
ovpavivoKiv  rauTT/y  olKiffavri  koL  rrjv  irpofftiyopiav  (pepdw/xos,  ix6vos  rod  Kpdrovs- 
vpoKivSvveviras  kou  inrep  irdvras  a^i6fjiaxos  yeyovus  Kal  virip  rrjs  Koivrjs  rov  yivov's 
fi,ovofxayJ\cras  fVK\eias,  Kavrevdev  ri]u  iiTQiyvfilaif  Siairep  apiffTtiov  avei\riipus  (p.  398). 
Here  of  course  there  is  only  a  play  on  the  name  Movofidxos,  which  was  a  family  name,, 
not  an  ^waivvfiia.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Psellos'  style  is  a  love  of  speaking  of 
people  without  mentioning  their  names,  as  though  the  names  were  something  trivial, 
and  it  were  more  dignified  to  indicate  by  a  periphrasis  or  indirection. 
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not  procure  him  any  appointment.  His  father  Theodosios  had 
conspired  against  Basil,  and  a  cloud  of  suspicion  continued  to  rest 
over  the  son. 

§  8.  Constantine  IX. — From  Romanos  III  to  Michael  VI  the 
Basilian  dynasty  continued  ;  for  of  the  five  emperors  three  were 
husbands  of  Zoe,  one  was  her  adopted  son,  and  one  was  the 
nominee  of  Theodora.  Thus  the  accident  of  the  long  lives  of  these 
women  lends  a  sort  of  continuity  to  the  history  between  Constan- 
tine YIII  and  Isaac  Komnenos.  But  in  the  first  part  of  this  period 
the  actual  government  of  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Paphlagonian  family,  and  the  attitude  of  Constantine  IX  was  oppo- 
sition to  this  administration,"*^  an  opposition  which  one  of  themselves, 
Michael  V,  had  already  initiated.  This  contrast  is  indicated  by 
his  choice  of  ministers.  His  first  chief  counsellor  was  Michael 
Kerularios,''^  who  had  been  concerned  in  a  revolt  against  Michael  IV, 
and  when  after  a  short  time  he  became  patriarch,  he  was  replaced 
by  Leichudes,  who  had  held  the  same  position  under  Michael  V. 
Thus  his  ministers  were  trained  and  learned  men.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  of  his  reign  was  the  revival  of  letters,  which 
had  been  on  the  wane  since  Constantine  VII ;  influenced  by  Leichudes 
and  the  polymath  Psellos,  Monomachos  patronised  learning,  in 
which  respect  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Komnenoi. 

Psellos  gives  us  a  long  account  of  this  reign,  which  he  compares 
to  an  ocean ;  for  he  had  lived  through  so  many  very  short  reigns 
that  the  supremacy  of  Monomachos,  which  lasted  thirteen  years, 
seemed  quite  long.  In  describing  the  chief  men  and  women  at  his 
■court  we  may  begin  with  the  emperor  himself. 

Love  of  pleasure  and  fickleness  of  disposition  were  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Constantine ;  he  was  a  thoroughly  frivolous  man. 
In  a  long  banishment  he  had  suffered  many  hardships,  and  when 
lie  ascended  the  throne  his  idea  was  to  recompense  himself  for 
past  pains  by  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  enjoyment.  He 
looked  on  the  palace  as  a  haven  of  rest  which  he  had  reached 
iaving  endured  the  stress  of  the  waves ;  and  all  he  cared  for  was 
good  cheer  and  the  presence  of  smiling  faces.  He  had  no  con- 
ception, says  Psellos,  that  the  function  of  a  king  is  the  performance 
of  services  beneficial  to  the  subjects  and  demanding  a  mind  con- 
stantly awake  and  alive.  Consistently  with  this  view  he  left  the 
entire  public  administration  to  others,  devoting  very  little  time 
himself  to  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  life  hedonistic  ; 
and  as  Zoe's  inclinations  were  similar  she  was  very  well  content. 
*  He  that  must  steer  at  the  head  of  an  empire  ought  to  be  the 
mirror  of  the  times  for  wisdom  and  for  policy.'     Constantine  did 

*'-  The  eyes  of  Joannes,  the  orphanotrophos,  were  put  out  in  1043,  May  2. 
*^  Psellos;  iyKu/jLiaartKhs  clsrhv  fxaKapiuTaTovTraTpidpxV'' Kvp'yiixah^'''^''^VpovWdpioy 
<p.  324). 
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not  even  try  to  be  wise  or  politic ;  his  utter  indifference  reacted 
ruinously  on  the  state,  though  his  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
'  indifferent  honest.' 

He  had  a  vulgar  love  of  buffoonery  and  a  childish  love  of 
triviality ;  any  one  who  could  make  him  laugh  prepossessed  him 
and  was  sure  of  promotion.  Here  we  touch  on  a  bad  feature  of  his 
reign.  There  were  fixed  and  definite  conditions,  and  grades  of 
promotion  to  rank ;  Constantine  declined  to  be  restricted  by  them 
and  lavished  titles  and  posts  on  the  favourites  of  an  hour.  He 
filled  the  senate  with  persons  who  had  no  right  to  be  there.  The 
consequence  was  that  these  honours  became  valueless,  as  they  meant 
nothing.  This  profusion  of  titles  was  at  least  cheap,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  was  equally  generous  and  unjust  in  spending  the  j)ublic 
money,  following  the  example  set  by  Zoe  and  Theodora  in  their 
short  reign  before  his  accession.  The  state  was  really  sound,  says 
Psellos,  before  his  accession  ;  but  his  unprincipled  principles  as  to 
the  lack-duty  privileges  of  the  emj)eror  affected  it  with  many  germs 
of  disease. 

Nevertheless  he  had  some  good  qualities  ;  he  was  sharp-witted 
and  very  good-natured.  Psellos,  who  endeavours  to  treat  him  im- 
partially and  does  not  scruple  to  censure  severely  many  of  his  acts 
and  point  out  his  defects,  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  personal 
character,  and  comparing  him  with  Alexander,  '  the  two  Csesars,' 
and  other  great  men  of  ancient  ages,  says  that  while  inferior  to 
these  in  bravery  he  excelled  them  in  other  good  qualities.  When- 
ever he  passed  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  banishment,  he  felt 
a  pang  of  remorse  for  his  severity  ;  and  he  was  so  afraid  of  his  own 
clemency  that  he  used  to  bind  himself  secretly  by  oath  not  to  com- 
mute the  sentence  he  had  passed.  He  was  beneficent  and  compas- 
sionate in  cases  that  came  under  his  immediate  notice.  For 
example,  it  happened  that  a  rich  man  had  been  accused  and  found 
guilty  of  peculating  money  from  certain  military  funds.  The  fine 
which  was  adjudged  was  larger  than  all  he  was  w^orth,  and  he  had 
the  prospect  of  not  only  present  penury  but  a  debt  which  would  be 
transmitted  to  his  children.  The  claimant  of  the  fine  being  the 
public  exchequer,  it  was  impracticable  to  supjDlicate  an  inexorable 
thing.  The  man  gained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  at  which 
Psellos  was  present  as  secretary ;  and  professed  his  readiness  to 
pay  everything  he  possessed,  if  only  the  surplus  should  not  bo 
handed  down  as  an  inherited  obligation  to  his  children.  He  began 
to  strip  off  his  clothes  in  token  that  he  would  surrender  everything. 
The  emperor  was  moved  to  tears,  and  ended  by  paying  the  whole 
debt  for  him. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Constantine  was  not  really  badly  inten- 
tioned.  It  was  his  fortune  and  not  his  fault  that  it  was  an 
impossibility  for  him  to  be  serious.     He  was  a  bad  emperor,  but  a 
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sufficiently  amiable  man.  We  can  understand  the  leniency  of  an 
historian  towards  him,  and  are  not  surprised  at  the  favourable 
judgment  of  Attaleiates,  who  says  that  he  was  a  good  emperor  till 
the  end  of  his  reign,  when  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  he  began 
a  system  of  exactions/^  '  He  was  generous  in  giving,  and  knew 
how  to  confer  benefits  in  imperial  style,'  solicitous  for  military 
successes,  but  addicted  to  luxury  and  lechery.  The  commendatory 
clause  about  his  generosity  reminds  us  of  a  remark  of  Psellos, 
that  the  unwise  profusion  which  he  himself  censures  will  furnish 
to  other  historians  a  theme  for  praise.  Attaleiates  goes  on  to  men- 
tion his  love  of  amusement  and  buffoonery,  and  notes  especially 
that  he  provided  an  elephant  and  a  camelopard,  of  which  animals 
he  gives  long  descriptions,  for  the  delectation  of  the  Byzantine 
jjopulace.  He  gratified  his  love  of  magnificence  and  followed  the 
fashion  of  preceding  monarch s  by  building  a  monastery  and 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  with  charming  meadows  attached 
to  it.     He  also  expected  a  hospital. 

The  emperor  and  the  empress  Zoe,  who  was  now  too  old  to  be 
jealous,  continued  very  good  friends  till  her  death  in  1050.  Theodora 
fell  back  into  her  old  secluded  life,  and  her  chief  worldly  pleasure 
consisted  in  hoarding  money.  Neither  she  nor  Zoe  cared  for  parks 
or  gardens,  or  houses  fitted  with  splendour  and  refinement.  Zoe's 
taste  was  quite  peculiar  :  she  had  a  passion  for  perfumery.  If  you 
had  entered  her  sleeping  apartment,  you  might  have  thought  you 
were  in  the  workshop  of  a  city  mechanic.  You  would  first  be 
conscious  of  a  very  strong  heat,  which  in  winter  might  not  be 
unwelcome,  but  in  summer  would  drive  the  visitor  away.  The 
heat  proceeded  from  an  immense  fire  in  the  chamber,  where  you 
would  have  seen  several  maidservants  engaged  in  the  processes 
of  brewing  and  mixing  unguents  and  perfumes ;  one  perhaps 
measuring  the  requisite  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  another 
blending  them,  another  boiling  or  distilling  them,  and  Zoe  herself, 
impervious  to  the  heat  at  midsummer,  directing  or  assisting  them. 
One  who  desired  to  win  her  favour  had  only  to  send  her  a  rare 
spice  or  a  precious  perfume.  She  used  her  compounds  for  the 
jjurposes  of  divine  worship,  for  she  was  very  religious. 

As  the  empress  was  thus  wholly  devoted  to  the  odours  of 
sanctity,  the  emperor  was  sufficiently  free  to  prosecute  his  amours. 
He  had  been  married  twice,  and  when  his  second  wife,  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Skleroi,  died,  he  fell  in  love  with  her  niece 
Skleraina,  but  did  not  marry  her  from  religious  scruples,  which 
however   did    not   hinder   him    from    becoming    Zoe's    husband. 

^'  Hist.  p.  47  :  avrjp  troMrtKhs  (which  we  may  in  the  case  of  Constantine  interpret 
by  the  negative  of  its  antithesis,  '  not  military ')  Kal  ytvovs  iiriaxnov  yev6fifvos 
Sei>priiJ.aTiK6s  re  kxI  PafftXiKu?  evepyereiv  iirtaTdfifvos,  k.t.\.  On  his  accession  Constantine 
iiyddvpe  ro  vviiKoov  (p.  18). 
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Skleraina  was  his  faithful  companion  during  his  exile,  and  in  the 
day  of  his  prosperity  he  did  not  forget  her.  As  Psellos  says,  re- 
minding us  of  a  certain  remark  of  Theophile  Gautier,  when  he 
looked  upon  Zoe  with  the  eyes  of  sense  he  saw  Skleraina  with  the 
eyes  of  the  spirit,  and  when  he  held  the  empress  in  his  arms,  his 
beloved  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  soul.  His  first  step  was  to  recall 
Skleraina  to  the  capital,  to  which  he  obtained  his  wife's  consent. 
He  kept  her  at  first  in  a  private  residence,  and  set  building  opera- 
tions afoot  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  visiting  her,  without 
exciting  suspicion,  several  times  a  month,'*^and  he  used  to  entertain 
his  attendants  there  with  such  sumptuous  repasts  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  smooth  the  way  for  these  secret  trysts.  He  used  to 
lavish  the  imperial  treasures  on  his  mistress,  and  as  an  example  of 
his  gifts  Psellos  mentions  that,  having  found  one  day  in  the  palace  a 
bronze  casket  with  carved  work,  he  filled  it  with  money  and  sent  it 
to  Skleraina.  But  he  soon  became  bolder,  and  finally  introduced 
her  to  the  palace,  where  Zoe  treated  her  amicably  and  conferred 
on  her  the  title  of  Sebaste.  A  contract  of  friendship  between  the 
mistress  and  wife  was  drawn  up  in  a  written  form,  and  the  blushing 
senate,  which  was  summoned  to  give  its  countenance  to  this 
measure  of  amity,  praised  the  document  as  if  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  On  that  day  the  two  ladies  sat  together  in  the  emperor's 
company,  and  Zoe  did  not  betray  the  least  chagrin,  whether  her 
feelings  were  reallj'  indifferent  or  her  long  experience  of  emperors 
and  court  life  made  her  deem  dissimulation  advisable.  But  when 
the  newcomer  was  once  installed  Zoe  never  visited  her  husband 
until  she  had  assured  herself  that  he  was  alone. 

Skleraina  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  was  sufficiently 
goodlooking  to  give  no  opening  for  malicious  remarks.  Her  sym- 
pathetic disposition  and  graceful  manners  won  the  heart  of  Psellos  ; 
and  the  stylist  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  her  '  speech  was  like 
nothing  else,  refined  and  flower-like,  with  a  quite  sophistic  ex- 
cellence in  the  rhythms ;  a  sweet  style  ran  along  her  tongue 
spontaneously,  and  when  she  described  aught,  indescribable  charms 
hovered  around.'  She  was  a  very  good  listener,  and  was  fond  of 
Greek  mythology,  on  which  she  used  often  to  question  Psellos.  We 
can  picture  to  ourselves  the  young  philosopher  of  twenty-five  enter- 
taining the  imperial  lady  with  fluent  accounts  of  old  Greek  stories, 

*'^  Psellos,  History,  p.  127  :  iVa  5e  irpocpacns  etTj  t^  fiaaiKei  fKuffe  (potrau  oIkov  eavrov 
■jreiroiTjTai  t^v  crKr]vijv  Kal  'iva  5);  ixeyaXoirpeir^s  yevriTai  Kal  irphs  finer iXiic^jv  inro5ox,^v 
iiTiTi)Seios  defie\iovs  re  e^aiOev  fj.ei^ovas  KarafidWeTat,  k.t.K.  .  .  .  TlpocreiroieTTO  yovv  fKdffTore 
o,  Tt  SrjTTOTe  rwv  oiKovofiov/j.evwi'  Kal  tov  fj.rivhs  TroAAciKts  oirj/'et,  iTp6<pa.aiv  fxev  6\f/6/j.€v6s  tl 
rwv  yiyvofjLivaiv,  k.t.\.  Zonaras  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the  emperor  began  the  building 
of  the  monastery  of  Mangana  for  the  same  reason,  \iy(Tai  Se  tt/s  o'lKoSofxiis  dp^acrOai 
8ict  Tr]v  ipoo/xdvrjv  avTcS,  Trjv  '%KXiipaivav  Xiyw,  jV  eKeivri  irpoffipona  avve^ws,  iv  r(p  diKCf 
TOV  Kvvriyiov  ixova-ri  t(5t6  St)  tijj/  KaTo'iKrjaty.  Thus  the  house  of  Kynegios  was  the 
CKrivii. 
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full  of  plays  upon  words,  and  not  unseasoned  with  adroit  compli- 
ments and  elegant  adulation. 

He  tells  an  anecdote  that  Z6e  attended  by  her  court,  her 
sister  Theodora  and  the  Sebaste,  who  had  not  been  seen  in  public 
with  the  imjierial  sisters  before,  went  in  procession  to  a  spectacle ; 
and  a  bystander  expert  in  flattery  cried  aloud  ov  vs/xsais,  without 
finishing  the  quotation.'"'  Skleraina  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  received  an  explanation  of  the  words,  and  rewarded  the 
man  who  had  pronounced  them  most  richly.  She  conciliated  the 
goodwill  of  Z6e  and  Theodora  by  making  them  presents  suitable  to 
their  whims — coins  to  Theodora,  to  Zoe  Indian  perfumes  and  scented 
woods,  very  small-sized  olives  and  very  white  laurel-berries.  With 
the  expenses  of  the  three  ladies  the  treasures  which  Basil  accumu- 
lated *  with  toil  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow '  were  gaily  and  quickly 
spent  on  amusements.  Psellos  does  not  mention  the  tumult  which 
•  Kedrenos  alleges  to  have  taken  place  in  September  1044,  owing  to 
a  general  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  influence  of  the  mistress 
who  seemed  to  be  ousting  the  wife  and  sister-in-law.  The  multi- 
tude cried,  '  We  will  not  have  Skleraina  to  reign  over  us,  nor 
on  her  account  shall  our  purple-born  mothers  {jidfiai)  Tibk  and 
Theodora  die.'  Zoe  herself  quieted  this  disturbance.  Not  long 
after,  its  cause  was  carried  off  prematurely  by  asthma,  and  the  em- 
peror was  inconsolable.  Psellos  declines  to  describe  his  puerile  grief. 
One  of  the  personages  at  the  Byzantine  court  in  this  reign  was 
Boilas,  a  man  who  had  a  defect  in  his  utterance  and  behaved  as  a 
sort  of  court  jester.  It  was  his  defective  speech  and  odd  pronuncia- 
tion that  gained  him  the  favour  of  Constantme,  who  delighted  in 
nothing  more  than  in  j^ersonal  oddity  and  silly  conversation.  He 
soon  became  so  fond  of  this  man — '  this  hypocrite,'  as  Psellos  calls 
him,  for  his  real  character  was  knavery — that  he  could  do  nothing 
Avithout  him.  He  loaded  him  with  the  highest  titles  and  granted 
free  access  to  himself  at  all  times,  free  use  of  all  the  private 
entrances  and  rooms  of  the  palace.  Boilas  had  all  the  privileges  of 
an  emperor's  fool.  He  managed  even  to  gain  access  to  the  women's 
apartments.  He  boldly  asserted  with  oaths  that  both  Zoe  and 
Theodora  had  brought  forth  children,  and  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  Theodora's  confinement,  repeating  even  the  very  words  she 
uttered.  These  audacious  inventions  made  him  so  formidable  that 
the  empresses  oj^ened  all  the  secret  doors  to  him,  and  he  received 
innumerable  gifts /^ 

*^  See  Homer,  II.  iii.  15G —  ' 

ov  vefjLfffis  Tpuas  Kot  i'vKyv,/J,iSas  'Axcous 
T0ip5'  a/j.(pl  yvyaiKl  iroAiiv  xpoVoj'  aKyea  iriax^ '■"■'• 
Homer  was  perhaps  as  familiar  in  educated  Byzantine  society  as  Shakespeare  is  in 
England  nowadays. 

■"  Attaleiatgs  (p.  18)  states  that  on  the  accession  of  Constantine  IX  Theodora  retired 
to  her  old  solitary  life.     This  seems  to  imply  that  she  left  the  palace,  which  is  in  ac- 
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'  But  lie  was  not  content  with  this  good  fortune,'  says  Zonaras  ; 
*  he  also  coveted  the  empire.'  Zonaras  does  not  tell  us  what  put 
this  idea  into  his  head,  but  we  learn  the  reason  from  Psellos. 
After  the  death  of  Skleraina  the  emperor  loved  a  young  Alan 
princess,  whom  he  kept  as  his  concubine,  and  after  the  death  of  Z6e 
conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Sebaste.^^  Boilas  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and,  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  his  suit  while  Constantine 
was  alive,  conceived  the  notion  of  slaying  him  and  ascending  the 
throne.  The  design  seemed  to  present  no  difficulty,  as  the  emperor 
had  complete  confidence  in  him  and  was  accustomed  to  sleep 
unguarded.  But  it  was  betrayed  within  less  than  an  hour  before 
its  intended  execution.  One  of  the  persons  whom  Boilas  had  taken 
into  his  counsels  suddenly  entered  the  emperor's  chamber  out  of 
breath,  and,  having  told  him  that  his  dear  friend  Boilas  was  about 
to  assassinate  him,  fled  to  the  chapel  altar  and  confessed  the  whole 
conspiracy.  Constantine  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a  fact, 
and  was  half  glad  at  escaping  the  danger,  half  angry  at  the  chance 
of  losing  his  indispensable  favourite.  When  the  conspirator  was 
brought  to  trial  in  fetters,  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  and  cried, 
'  Undo  the  fetters,  for  my  heart  is  softened  with  pity  for  him.'  He 
then  tried  to  put  his  defencie  into  his  mouth,  and  at  last  Boilas 
approached  him,  and,  kissing  his  hands  and  placing  his  head  on  his 
knees,  said  all  he  wanted  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  with  a  diadem 
of  pearls.  The  emperor  leaped  with  joy,  but  his  sister  Euprepia 
and  the  empress  Theodora  were  so  vexed  at  his  folly  that  for  mere 
shame  he  sent  the  delinquent  for  a  few  days  in  mock  banishment 
to  an  island  hard  by  the  capital.  The  attachment  of  Boilas  to  the 
Alan  princess  was  not  however  extinguished,  and  the  emperor 
himself  one  day  in  the  company  of  Psellos  observed  him  making 
erotic  signs  to  her,  but  looked  on  the  matter  as  a  joke. 

Constantine  Leichudes  was  invested  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire  in  1043  when  Kerularios  became  patriarch.  Leichudes 
was  an  able  and  cultured  man  who  had  made  a  study  of  rhetoric 

cordance  with  the  fact  that  before  Constantine's  death  she  was  conveyed  to  the  palace 
by  ship  (Kedrenos,  ii.  610).  Moreover,  when  Skleraina  was  installed  in  the  palace,  it 
is  mentioned  that  she  and  Zoe  resided  on  either  side  of  the  emperor's  apartments,  fiiaov 
Se  <TK7)vovvTos  Tov  fiuiTiKews  eKarepuOej/  cfKovv  irapaWa.^  ?';  j3a<riAls  Kal  r)  SejSao-T-/;  (Zonai'as, 
p.  160) ;  the  residence  of  Theodora  is  not  mentioned.  Nevertheless  the  incident 
recorded  above  about  Boilas  (see  Psellos,  Hist.  pp.  172-3)  implies  that  Theodora  resided 
in  the  palace,  and  when  we  compare  the  passage  of  P§ellos  from  which  the  statement 
of  Zonaras  seems  to  be  taken,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Zonaras  mistranslated 
it.  Aiaceijuct/ucfoc  Se  tos  olK-fiaeis  6  fiev  fiacriXevs  rh  fiiaov  e\axe  rwv  rpiwv  ai  Se  irtpi^ 
iiTKi\vovv  Th  Se  &Svtov  elx^y  V  SeflacTT^.  Zonaras  took  rwy  TpicSj/ as  meaning  Constantine, 
Zoe,  and  Sklfiraina ;  whereas  it  really  means  Zoe,  Theodora,  and  Skleraina,  and  at  Se 
refers  to  Zoe  and  Theodora,  to  &Svtov  means  the  innermost  apartments  it  would 
correspond  to  the  altar,  irepi^  to  the  two  aisles,  t«J  fiiaov  to  the  nave  of  a  church. 

'*"  He  did  not  marry  her  because  he  had  been  already  married  three  times,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  Theodora. 
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and  had  dipped  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  law  than  most  of  the 
Byzantine  statesmen  of  the  time,  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  Joannes 
Xiphilinos.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Psellos,  who  probably 
owed  his  advancement  to  him  and  honom-ed  him  with  a  panegyrical 
oration  after  his  death.  From  it  we  learn  that  he  was  born  at 
Constantinople  of  good  family,  and  was  very  precocious  as  a  boy. 
He  carried  the  rhetorical  powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  gifted 
to  great  perfection  ;  and  he  made  his  rhetorical  and  legal  studies 
react  upon  each  other — a  point  on  which  Psellos  strongly  insists."*^ 
We  must  not,  of  course,  give,  too  much  weight  to  the  glowing  terms 
of  eulogy  in  which  his  friend,  the  philosopher,  speaks  of  his  admi- 
nistration. He  says  that  when  Leichudes  came  to  the  helm  he 
showed  himself  at  once  fully  equal  to  the  very  varied  duties  that 
demanded  his  attention,  and  displayed  the  most  astonishing  versa- 
tility ;  ■'"'°  he  had  the  useful  power  of  being  all  things  to  all  men. 
Skylitzes  also  bears  witness  to  the  high  reputation  he  bore  as  a 
minister ;  -^^  but  his  capacity  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
held  the  same  office  under  Isaac  Komnenos  and  was  elected  patri- 
arch after  the  fall  of  Kerularios.  In  everything,  we  are  told  by 
Psellos,  he  aimed  at  symmetry ;  his  dress  was  neither  very  plain 
nor  very  rich,  his  table  neither  poorly  furnished  nor  luxurious,  his 
step  measured,  his  speech  at  once  dignified  and  fluent.  In  state 
documents  his  style  was  simple,  pure,  and  ordinary ;  but  he  could 
write  good  '  Attic' 

It  was  probably  by  his  suggestion  that  Constantme  changed  the 
constitution  of  the  senate  and  made  the  qualification  merit  instead 
Oi  birth.  He  made  an  important  reform  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  which  the  judges  in  the  various  themes  were  to  commit 
their  sentences  to  writing  and  deposit  them  in  public  registers. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  influence  contributed  largely  to  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  law,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Constantine,  Psellos,  and  Joannes  Xiphilinos. 

The  university  of  Constantinople  which  had  been  founded  b}" 
Theodosios  II  lived  for  only  three  centuries.  The  study  of  letters 
declined  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  emperor  who  founded  the 
great  dynasty  of  the  iconoclasts,  Leo  III,  abolished  the  university 
because  the  professors  refused  to  support  his  religious  doctrines, 

■"'  For  his  law  studies  see  E])ifaphios,  p.  395  ;  cf.  History,  p.  188.  '  He  was  a  canon 
of  orthography  (correct  writing),  a  manual  of  rhetoric,  a  chalkline  of  legislation.' 

^"  Eintapliios,  p.  401  :  out6s  re  yap  irphs  roiis  Sia<p6povs  tos  yvwfxa'j  Sia/popos  ?iv. 

■'■'  Skylitzes  (Kedrenos,  vol.  ii.  Bonn  ed.),  p.  044,  recording  his  election  to  the  patri- 
archate, speaks  of  him  as  aviip  ixiyiarov^iaXaix^^/as  toTj  fiaaiKiKois  KaliroXiriKois  Trpdyfiacriv 
air6  re  tov  Movofj.i^ov  kA  fi^XP^  '''"'^  T7)viKdZe  Kaipod  koX  fxeya  /cAe'oy  iirl  t(^  /j.eo'aa'fj.^  rrjs 
Twv  o\'xv  Sioi/c'ffecox  UveveyKdneyos  koI  t-Tjs  twv  Mayydvcov  irpovo'.as  Kal  twu  StKaiccfiaTuv 
(pv\a^  irapb.  rov  elpi}ixivov  ^atjihiws  KaraKeicpdeis.  The  expression  by  which  the  chief 
minister  was  denoted  was  6  napaSvi/affTevwu  rtp  fia(ri\i7,  but  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine IX  the  phrase  6  nerrd^wv  came  into  use  ;  hence  rif  n(aa<r(iif  in  this  passage. 
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In  the  ninth  century  Theophilos  licensed  Leo,  the  famous  scholar 
of  his  day,  to  give  public  lectures  ;  and  Constantine  VII,  himself 
a  prolific  author,  encouraged  the  writing  or  compiling  of  books  on 
an  extensive  scale.  But  there  was  no  organised  system  of  teaching 
in  the  empire,  no  recognised  body  of  men  to  whose  judgments 
questions  of  learning  might  be  deferred.  Constantine  IX  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  second  founder  of  the  university,  though  on  a 
far  more  modest  scale  than  the  scheme  of  Theodosios.  Two  chairs 
were  instituted,  one  for  law  and  one  for  philosophy.  The  site  of  this 
new  academy  was  a  church  of  St.  Peter. 

Psellos,  who  was  the  prime  instigator  of  this  revival  of  letters, 
gives  an  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Constantine,  which  is 
amusing  from  its  naive  self-conceit.  He  was  well  known  at  court, 
having  been  under-secretary  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  had  a  high 
repute  for  his  learning  and  fluent  speech.  'My  tongue,'  he  writes, 
'  has  a  certain  flowery  grace  even  in  simple  utterances,  and  without 
any  intention  or  preparation  certain  natural  qualities  of  sweetness 
distil  from  it ;  '  he  knew  this  from  the  manifest  effect  he  produced 
on  interlocutors.  When  he  appeared  before  the  emperor,  he  in- 
formed him  of  his  family,  and  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  his 
studies ;  and  the  impressionable  monarch  was  so  enthusiastic  at 
the  philosopher's  speech  and  manner  that  he  hung  upon  his  lips 
and  wellnigh  kissed  him. 

Psellos  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  his  friend 
Joannes  Xiphilinos  to  the  chair  of  law.  Xiphilinos  was  a  native 
of  Trapezus  who  came  to  study  at  Constantinople.  These  two 
students,  with  their  friends  Leichudes  and  Joannes  Mauropus,"'- 
formed  a  sort  of  new  literary  movement  in  Byzantium.  In  par- 
ticular Psellos  revived  Platonism,  which  he  valued  above  the 
ecclesiastical  Aristotelianism  in  vogue,  and  he  introduced  a  new 
atticising  style,  which  was  followed  by  Anna  Komnene,  Zonaras, 
Niketas,  &c.  A  tendency  to  purism — exclusion  of  colloquial  and 
Latin  words — may  be  traced  even  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
in  Leo  Diakonos,  who,  in  this  respect,  shows  a  particularity  which 
is  quite  foreign  to  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  Theophanes,  or 
John  Malalas.  But  Leo  was  not  a  stylist  like  Psellos  ;  we  may 
consider  him  the  model  of  Attaleiates  and  Skylitzes.  These 
writers  do  not  scruple  to  introduce  a  foreign  or  vulgar  word  when 
their  meaning  requires  it — for  example  T^ovKavta-rijptov  or  i^/couyStra, 
words  which  Psellos  would  avoid,  or,  if  he  strained  a  point  and 
admitted  them,  would  apologise  for.  For  the  Hellaiismos  on  which 
the  princess  Anna  prided  herself  she  was  altogether  indebted  to  the 
movement  initiated  by  Psellos,  and  but  for  his  influence  in  the 

*■-  This  scholar  was  a  relation  of  Leichud6s.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Euchaitoi.  Letters  of  Psellos  to  him  are  extant,  and  he  speaks  of  him  and 
Xiphilinos  as  '  the  two  Johns,'  t«  'Iwdvvri. 
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revival  of  Platonic  studies  she  could  never  have  hoasted  that  she 
had  studied  Plato's  dialogues.-^^  To  this  resurrection  of  the  '  divine ' 
philosopher  in  the  eleventh  century  is  perhaps  ultimately  traceable 
also  the  Platonism  of  Gemistos  Plethon,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  must  note  that  Psellos  considered  the  study  of 
Greek  philosophy  necessary  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of 
Christianity.''"''' 

Joannes  Xiphilinos  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  laws, 
nomojfhylax,  as  well  as  professor  of  law.  He  was  a  man  re- 
nowned for  piety  as  well  as  for  learning,  and  bore  a  high  repu- 
tation. Modern  writers  on  the  Jus  Gncco-ivnianum  have  not  been 
aware  of  his  identity,  knowing  him  only  as  he  is  cited  in  scholia 
on  the  Basilika  by  the  name  Joannes  Nomophylax,  and  only  con- 
jecturing his  date  to  be  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  scholion  his  opinion  is  opposed  to  that  of 
Garidas,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  age.'"''  No  one 
thought  of  identifying  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilika  with  that 
Joannes  Xiphilinos  of  whom  Attaleiates  and  Skylitzes  give  short 
notices.'^'^  This  identification  is  demonstrated  by  the  writings  of 
Psellos.-'^ 

When  Monomachos  came  to  the  throne,  he  sent  a  manifesto 
throughout  the  provinces  to  declare  his  accession  and  to  promise 
to  his  subjects  freedom  of  speech,  the  abolition  of  all  abuses,  and 

*'  rh  eWrivi^eiv  is  OLKpov  i(Tirov'5aKv7a  K3.\  priTopiKtis  ovk  aueXer-firus  ex"'"''*  ''"■^  ■'"^^ 
'ApiaroTsXiKas  rexvas  ed  avaXe^aufvri  Kal  roiis  XlKdrwvos  Sia\6yovs  (Anna,  Bonn  ed.  i.  4). 
Compare  an  article  by  Mr.  Freeman  on  '  Some  Points  in  the  later  History  of  the  Greek 
Language,'  in  which  the  '  Renaissance,'  as  he  calls  it,  is  duly  insisted  on,  '  Go  on  to  Leo 
the  deacon,  still  more  go  on  to  Anna  Komn^ne  and  Niketas.  .  .  .  We  are  landed  in  a 
Benaissance  '  {Jotmialfor  Hellenic  Studies,  iii.  377).  Psellos  intervenes  between  Leo 
and  Anna,  and  explains  the  '  still  more.' 

^^  In  an  exhortation  to  his  pupils  [Opuscula,  ed.  Boissonade,  pp.  151-3,  quoted  by 
Sathas,  preface  to  vol.  iv.  p.  li)  he  says :  By  studying  Greek  metaphysics-,  '  ye  will  be 
drawing  fresh  water  from  salt  water  like  mariners.  For  what  do  they  ?  When  in 
mid  ocean  they  find  themselves  unprovided  with  fresh  water,  they  hang  sponges 
over  the  sea,  and  compressing  the  collected  vapour  into  water  have  a  perfectly  sweet 
draught.  So  ye  likewise,  if  ye  suspend  your  souls  above  the  brine  of  Hellenic  doctrines 
and  convert  the  heavy  and  terrestrial  sound  which  is  wafted  up  from  them  into  a  light 
and  treble  note,  will  perhaps  hear  the  sweet  melody  of  the  highest  siring.' 

"  Attaleiates,  Hist.  p.  21:  iKahicre  8e  (Constantine  IX)  koI  SiKperov  Sucuv  iSimrtKuiv 
ciri  Twv  Kpicrfwv  KoAeVas  rhv  tovtov  irpoexovra — that  is  Xiphilinos.  Garidas  flourished 
in  the  leign  of  Constantine  Dukas,  and  was  the  author  of  Sixlpfais  vepl  <p  vwy  (a  tract 
which  he  dedicated  to  that  emperor)  and  a  fii^Kiov  irepl  aywywv.  See  Heimbach's 
notice  of  him  in  Gricchisch-romisclies  Bccht. 

^^  Attaleiates,  p.  92  :  ^v  yap  rrj'!  ffwdSov  Ttpoe^apxt^y  xal  ryjv  ■jrarpiapX'ai'  Kofffituy 
'"Iwdw-ris  6  iiriKtK\Ti,u4vos  p,i<pt\7i'os  «k  Tpairt^ovvros  fikv  i.pfj.Tj/j.ii/os  aviip  Se  ffocpcs  Kal 
■jratSevffews  els  &Kpov  eArjAa/ccos  Kav  tols  iro\iTiKo7s  irep  fiXfiTTOs  yfyoviis  Kal  apirys  ev(pp6vois 
iTrtij.e\ovfj.fvus  Soare  to7s  0a(ri\fiois  en  efj.ipiXox'^p'^v  Kal  irpwra  (pepuiv  irapa  T<fi  0a(ri\t7  t^jv 
liOvaxtKriv  iroMTeiav  iv  UK/xfj  rfjs  ev7}fiepias  Kal  rrjs  tiKikIus  affirdaracrOai  Kal  rov  ava- 
XwprjT iKhv  P'lov  vepl  rh  'O\vfj.wiov  upos  e\6ixevoi  XP^^"^  ^'"'^  (Tvxvhv  iiv  Sia\dfMira>y  tTr'  apery 
Kal  <p6fi(j}  6eov.  The  corresponding  passage  in  Skylitzes  (p.  658)  reproduces  this,  with 
some  omissions,  almost  verbally. 

^^  See  especially  his  Epitaiiliios  on  Xiiihilinos. 
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abundance  of  all  blessings.'"'^  This  was  in  fact  a  notification  that 
his  policy  would  be  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Paphlagonians. 
And  until  the  last  years  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  realised  these 
promises,  or  allowed  Leichudes  to  realise  them,  as  far  as  the  wars 
in  which  he  was  involved  permitted  him.  But  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  his 
chancellor,  because  (says  Psellos)  he  envied  his  power  and  felt  uneasy 
under  his  restraint.  It  seemed  as  if  Leichudes  were  the  emperor 
and  Constantine  the  minister.  But  the  true  reason  for  this  dis- 
satisfaction was,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  emperor  wanted 
more  money  than  Leichudes  could  provide,  and  Leichudes  was  not 
prepared  to  be  unscrupulous.  Kedrenos  refers  this  want  of  money 
to  the  expenses  incurred  in  building  the  monastery  of  Mangana.^^ 
Psellos  perceived  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Monomachos  towards 
Leichudes  and  told  the  matter  to  his  friend,  but  he  refused  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  attitude.  The  emperor  deposed  him-^not 
suddenly,  but  gradually — and  with  this  act  we  must  connect  the 
'  great  and  unexpected  change  '  for  the  worse  which  took  place  in 
the  administration.  '  He  attached  himself  to  clever  tax-collecting 
officers  whom  official  language  names  sekretikoi  [thus  Attaleiates 
apologises  for  using  a  non-Hellenic  word] ;  with  them  he  invented 
unforeseen  fines  and  arrears,  and,  as  it  were,  extracted  the  marrow 
of  those  who  had  any  degree  of  wealth.'  '^^  The  prisons  were  filled 
with  the  bankrupt  and  ruined.  Special  dissatisfaction  was  given 
by  seizing  property  destined  for  churches  and  supplies  intended  for 
monasteries.  Li  another  way  too  he  injured  the  empire.  He  dis- 
banded the  Iberian  army  in  order  that  the  treasury  might  receive 
in  money  the  equivalent  of  the  supplies  which  those  provinces 
furnished  in  kind  to  the  army.  The  chief  of  these  unscrupulous 
financiers  was  a  eunuch,  the  logothete  Joannes."^  He  was  a  man 
of  so  little  education  that  he  could  not  speak  or  write  grammatically 
correct  Greek ;  his  birth  was  base,  and  he  was  unfit  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  administration ;  in  fact,  he  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  Leichudes  whom  he  succeeded.  The  new  order  of  things  was  so 
oppressive  that  Constantine's  death  (January  1055)  was  universally 
felt  to  be  a  relief.  Yet  before  his  end  he  seems  to  have  repented  his 
dismissal  of  Leichudes.'"'- 

^'^  Kedrenos,  p.  542 :  iravThs  nff  ayadov  fiXvaiv  koX  irapprialoiv  iraitTjs  Se  KUKias  airoTOftriv . 
In  the  same  place  his  promotions  in  the  senate  and  his  largesses  to  the  people  are 
mentioned. 

^^  Kedrenos,  p.  G02,  where  his  new  ministers  are  called  Zi]ixo<rlovs  .  .  .  (ppovrto-ras 
■acrefifTs  Kal  a\(i(rropas. 

•^  Attaleiates,  p.  50  :  iK/jLV(\l(aiv  is  the  strong  word  used  of  this  bleeding.  The 
disbanding  of  the  army  of  Iberia  is  recorded  by  Kedrenos. 

"'  Our  knowledge  of  Joannas  is  due  to  Zonaras  (iv.  180),  who  says  that  he  was  the 
reverse  in  every  respect  of  Leichudes.  For  some  time  before  the  deposition  of  the 
latter  the  two  men  were  drawing  the  emperor  in  different  ways. 

'-  Skylitzes,    p.    G-44  :    kxI    -rav   SiKxiufidruu   <pv\a^   irapo.   rov    e/prjueVou   fiaciXius 
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The  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  who 
in  small  matters  had  always  a  character  for  instability  and  want  of 
seriousness,  produced  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  want  of 
confidence,  which  was  shared  by  Psellos  and  his  friends.  He  and 
Xiphilinos  had  always  felt  a  leaning  towards  the  spiritual  life,  and 
they  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  the  step.  So  they 
took  an  oath  together,  which  Xiphilinos  at  least  kept  with  an  equal 
mind  until  he  was  elected  patriarch,  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  They  alleged  bodily  illnesses  in 
order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  permission  to  retire  ;  but  with  Psellos, 
'  with  whose  tongue  he  was  dreadfully  in  love,'  he  was  unwilling  to 
l^art.*^^  He  first  wrote  most  touching  letters  to  him,  which  Psellos 
preserved,  and  when  writing  his  history  some  years  later  was  unable 
to  read  without  weeping.  When  entreaties  were  of  no  avail,  he  used 
threats.  But  Psellos  took  the  step  of  cutting  his  hair,  and  then 
Constantine,  resigning  himself  gracefully,  wTote  an  epistle  of  con- 
gratulation that  he  had  chosen  the  better  life  and  preferred  the 
monk's  gown  to  the  soft  raiment  of  a  palace. 

With  Psellos  and  Xij)hilinos  vanished  also  the  more  refined  tastes 
which  their  presence  induced  the  emperor  to  cultivate.  On  their 
retirement  he  had  recourse  to  amusements  of  the  senses,"*  of  which 
Psellos  gives  one  instance.  He  caused  a  large  basin  to  be  dug  in 
tha  middle  of  a  park  and  to  be  filled  w'ith  w^ater  up  to  the  brim,  so 
that  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  land.  The  emperor 
used  to  lie  in  wait  in  order  to  observe  and  laugh  at  the  mishaps  of 
unwary  persons  who,  advancing  to  pluck  fruit  from  the  trees  with 
which  the  park  was  stocked,  would  sometimes  walk  into  the  water. 
He  afterwards  made  a  summer-house  in  this  park  close  to  the  pond, 
in  which  he  used  constantly  to  bathe  ;  and,  perhaps  from  remaining 
in  the  water  too  long,  he  got  an  attack  of  pleurisy  which  brought  on 
his  death. 

The  military  history  of  Constantine's  reign  has  been  given  in 
full  detail  by  Kedrenos.  The  chief  events  were  the  revolt  of 
Maniakes,  the  Eussian  war,  the  Servian  war,  the  Patzinak  invasions, 
the  Saracen  war  and  loss  of  Armenia,  the  revolt  of  Tornikios,  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  Only  three  of  these  are  described  by 
Psellos — the  revolts  of  Maniakes  and  Tornikios  and  the  Eussian 


KaraXeupOels.  For  the  deposition  of  Leichudes,  cf.  Psellos,  Epitapliios  on  L.,  p.  405  : 
icai  ye  Bav/j-d^aiv  iirl  iraffi  rhv  avTOKparopz  ey  tovto  eiratvflu  ovk  exco  on  iv  inl  iroWois 
SoKtfjLoirTas  T\Kpl^j>!Tt  TOVTOv  ws  'ipTi  SiayiviicTKwy  KarriTidffaro  usQiara  t^s  o,px^^  ""  rerayuis 
airh  firjKov  diffireaioio,  tovto  5);  tov  iirovs-  fjSk'iTO  jap  tV  tov  avBphs  apeT^v  Kal  a.-)(Q6ix(vos 
Toin<p  oiiSf  irov  irapaKprjiJiviffas,  aWa  Ppaxv  t(  tov  ox^/f^O'Tos  irapucrdiJi.evcs,  tV  alSeffi/xOS  out^ 
Kal  ri  (jLiTdazaais  yivoiTo. 

*•'  Psellos  used  to  serve  up  his  philosophy  in  a  light  and  superficial  dress  to  suit 
the  light  and  superficial  mind  of  the  emperor.  When  he  was  tired  of  philosophy,  he 
used  to  treat  him  to  rhetoric  {Hist.  p.  196). 

"  iiri  Tos  iv  alffOitffei  iraKiv  KUTecpvye  xcipiTOS  (p.  198). 
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war.  Of  the  well-known  circumstances  of  the  life  of  George 
Maniakes  we  learn  nothing  new,  but  receive  a  vivid  impression  of 
his  personal  appearance.  Psellos  had  seen  and  admired  him  stand- 
ing nearly  ten  feet  high,  like  a  mountain  or  a  pillar."-^  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  not  delicate  nor  pleasing,  but  like  a 
volcano ;  his  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  thunder,  his  hands  were  stalwart 
to  shake  walls  to  pieces  or  crush  bronze  gates  between  them,  his 
gait  was  as  a  lion's,  and  his  shadowy  eyebrows  gave  him  a  grim 
look.  In  personal  might  and  bravery  he  must  have  been  equal  to 
the  bravest  and  mightiest  western  knight ;  and  he  w^as  a  worthy 
fellow  of  the  adventurous  Norseman  Harald  Haardrada,  with  whom 
he  sailed  in  the  ^]gean  and  fought  in  Sicily,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  saga,  sometimes  quarrelled.*^"  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Eomanos 
in  Syria  that  Maniakes  first  gained  reputation  as  a  warrior  and 
a  general.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Michael  IV  he  w^as 
despatched  to  Sicity  against  the  Saracens,  and  the  castle  of  Maniakes 
still  exists  at  Syracuse  to  attest  his  successes.  On  an  absurd 
accusation  of  conspiracy  he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  and 
imprisoned  (1040),  but  was  released  by  Michael  V.  Sicily  had  in 
the  meantime  been  lost,  but  he  was  appointed  commander  in 
Calabria  and  Longibardia,  and  there  he  won  a  battle  near  Monopoli 
which  was  as  fruitless  in  its  results  as  the  great  victory  of  Eemata 
had  been  in  Sicily.  A  private  wrong  determined  him  to  return  to 
the  east,  and  his  conduct  w-as  interpreted  as  treasonable.  Psellos 
blames  Constantiue  for  his  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  Maniakes. 
At  the  beginning  he  should  have  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  at 
least  subsequenth',  when  he  heard  rumours  that  he  intended  to 
revolt,  he  should  have  feigned  ignorance.  Moreover,  he  sent  the 
most  unfit  messengers — the  men  who  were  most  likely  to  provoke 
the  general.  Maniakes  was  killed  by  a  stray  arrow  in  the  battle 
near  Ostrovos  ;  otherwise  he  might  have  anticipated  Isaac  Komnenos. 
Psellos  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  naval  engagements  with  the 
Russians,  which  took  place  in  the  Bosphorus  within  sight  of  the 
palace  in  the  summer  of  1043.  A  tumult  between  some  Greeks  and  the 
Eussian  traders  resident  in  Constantinople,  in  which  one  distinguished 
Eussian  was  killed,  furnished  the  pretext  of  the  expedition.     This 

"^  Cf.  Constantine  Manasses,  1.  G284  : 

a.v\]p  yiyavToiraKafios  o^vx^tp  CLV^po<p6vn)s 
Opa<TV(Tir\ayxvos  eiiKcipSios  Trveay  opyrjs  iKQvfiov. 

The  chosen  men  who  fought  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Ostrovos  were  also  yiyvLvroawpioi. 
""  The  sources  for  the  career  of  Harald  Haardrada  in  southern  Europe  are : 
(1)  Annalista  Saxo  (Pertz,  vi.  695) ;  (2)  Adam  of  Bremen  (Pertz,  vii.  339,  31,  and  341, 
24) ;  (3)  Theodosius  Monachus,  De  rcgihus  veteribus  Norvagicis  {Script.  Her.  Dan.  v. 
333,  cap.  25) ;  (4)  the  Saga  of  Harald  in  the  Heimskringla  of  Snorro,  for  which  see 
Script.  Hist.  Island,  vi.  125,  or  Laing's  translation  of  the  Heimskringla;  (5)  the 
runic  inscriptions  on  the  lions  formerly  in  the  Peirteus,  now  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice, 
interpreted  by  liafn. 
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fact  we  learn  from  Zonaras,  but  it  is  completely  ignored  by  Psellos, 
"who  informs  us  that  this  expedition  had  been  designed  and  delayed 
for  many  years.  Basil  Bulgaroktonos  had  completely  cowed  the 
Kussians,  but  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Constantine  they  began  to 
revive  their  hostile  projects.  The  reign  of  Romanos,  however,  seemed 
to  them  too  brilliant,  and  they  were  themselves  too  ill  prepared  to 
venture  ;  but  when  Michael  IV,  a  nobody,  came  to  the  throne,  they 
decided  to  hesitate  no  longer.  But  before  their  preparations  were 
completed  Michael  died,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  Constan- 
tine IX  became  emperor."^^  Though  they  had  no  reason  for  making 
war  on  him,  they  determined  to  do  so,  lest  their  preparations  should 
go  for  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  silence  of  Psellos  as  to  the 
ostensible  pretext  of  the  war  is  not  only  intentional,  but  pointed ; 
that  he  not  only  disregarded  it  as  a  mere  pretext  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  cause,  but  ignored  it  in  pointed  opposition  to  a 
contemporary  historian  who  laid  undue  weight  on  it.  During  the 
engagements  Psellos  was  standing  beside  the  emperor,  and  he  gives  a 
clear  account  of  what  happened,  which  Zonaras  follows. 

The  revolt  of  Leon  Tornikios  took  place  several  years  later  (1047). 
He  was  a  sort  of  second  cousin  of  the  emperor  on  the  mother's  side, 
and  resided  in  Adrianople.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Euprepia, 
the  emperor's  rich  sister,  who  was  a  woman  with  a  mind  of  her  own, 
on  whom  her  brother  consequently  looked  with  suspicion  and  treated 
with  caution  as  a  strong-minded  person  cleverer  than  himself.  She 
seldom  visited  him,  and  when  she  did  so  spoke  out  her  sentiments 
with  sisterly  frankness.^*^  The  emperor  suspected  her  intimacy  with 
Tornikios,  and  gave  him  an  appointment  in  Iberia.  His  enemies 
accused  him  in  his  absence  of  treasonable  intention,  but  it  was  not 
till  Euprepia  defended  him  (this  point  is  omitted  by  Zonaras)  that 
Constantine  sent  persons  to  cause  him  to  become  a  monk.  When 
he  returned  in  monastic  guise  to  the  capital,  the  emperor  jeered  at 
him,  but  Euprepia  opened  her  house  to  him.  The  dissatisfied 
Macedonian  faction,  '  men  most  ready  to  devise  anything  wild  and 
most  energetic  in  executing  it,'  most  punctilious  in  concealing  and 
faithful  in  keeping  their  secret  compacts,  fixed  on  Leo  as  the  most 
suitable  leader,  and  conveyed  him  secretly  to  their  head-quarters, 
Adrianopolis,  which  Psellos  is  not  guilty,  like  Zonaras,  of  calling 
Orestias. 

"'  These  observations  are  unsatisfactory,  in  that  Psellos  does  not  explain  why  the 
preparations  of  the  Kussians  occupied  so  long  a  time. 

""  Psellos,  Hist.  p.  149  :  [rriu  8'  erepaj/J  ovre  ti  Xafiirphv  i^  o-pxos  Ko/xuxrav  /cat  fls 
■n-fpKpdveiuv  rvxv^  fKT]\vdv7ay,  (ppovrnxaros  re  Tr\r,pT]  rvyxo-vovaav  koX  ywaiKwv  aTracrwv  Siv 
iyi)  re64afj.ai  ffTaQ7]poTC.TT]v  re  ov(rav  Kal  Svffirapdyuyov,  /c.t.A.  Zonaras,  iv.  163 :  yvvij  yevvaia 
Tf  Kal  <TTadr\poTarri  th  (ppovojxa.  koX  els  tuxjjs  e\a.<Taaa  •nepKpaveiav  /col  els  -kKovtov  Saxj/lKetav 
— which  shows  that  the  text  of  Psellos  as  it  stands  can  hardly  be  correct.  Something 
more  than  t^v  5'  erepav  must  have  fallen  out  before  oUre.  The  name  of  Constantine's 
other  sister  was  Helena. 
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The  first  important  step  was  to  win  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
western  provinces  to  their  side,  and  in  this  they  soon  succeeded. 
The  emperor  was  not  popular  with  the  army,  and  Zonaras  de- 
scribes their  desertion  to  the  usurper  as  entirely  due  to  this.  Never- 
theless it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  quite  so  ready  to  take  his 
part,  for  according  to  Psellos  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  ruse  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  military 
captains.  They  sent  round  a  number  of  agents  to  the  different 
regiments  with  the  news  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  that 
Theodora  had  selected  the  Macedonian  Leo  Tornikios,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  good  family,  his  mental  ability,  and  energetic  disposition, 
as  the  new  emperor.  He  adds  that  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  this 
artifice  hatred  of  the  sovereign  was  operative.  When  the  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  they  advanced  to  the  siege  of  the  capital. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Gonstantine  when  he  heard  of  the 
revolt  was  to  banish  his  sister  Euprepia.  As  the  troops  of  the  east 
could  not  arrive  for  several  days,  and  all  the  forces  he  could  muster 
did  not  fully  amount  to  1,000,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
take  the  field ;  his  only  chance  was  to  defend  Constantinople  until 
succour  arrived.  He  was  very  unwell  at  the  time,  suffering  from 
gout  and  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea ;  and  a  rumour  spread  in  the 
city  that  he  was  dead.  The  citizens  collected  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  joining  the  usurper,  and  the  emperor,  ill  though  he  was, 
had  to  dispel  the  false  rumour  by  appearance  in  public.  In  the 
meantime  Leo  was  acting  as  if  he  were  already  monarch ;  for  as 
he  had  no  money  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  reward  or  secure 
partisans  was  to  remit  taxes,  distribute  titles,  and  appoint  ministers. 
One  quality  in  his  favour  was  his  military  experience ;  men  wished 
to  see  a  soldier  on  the  throne  who  could  in  person  defend  the  empire 
against  Turks  or  Patzinaks,  like  Basil  or  John  Tzimiskes ;  for  the 
only  thing  military  about  Monomachos  was  his  name. 

The  army  encamped  round  the  whole  city,  and  the  first  assault 
took  place  in  the  early  morning.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  tyrant 
were  conspicuous,  the  latter  riding  on  a  white  horse,  the  former 
sitting  on  a  balcony  that  overlooked  the  field  of  action.  Among  the 
spectators  of  the  teichomachy  and  the  attendants  of  the  emperor 
was  Psellos. 

The  siege  lasted  for  three  days,  which  Zonaras,  though  he  follows 
Psellos,  has  not  carefully  distinguished,  and  in  some  respects  has 
confounded.^^  On  the  first  morning  the  chief  hostilities  consisted 
of  the  buffooneries  of  the  Macedonians,  who  danced  and  acted 
in  a  manner  insulting  to  the  emperor.  Gonstantine  himself  had  a 
narrow  escape ;  an  arrow  aimed  at  him  passed  very  close  and  grazed 
the  side  of  a  court  minion  who  was  standing  by.  This  incident  forced 
the  emperor  and  his  company,  including  Psellos,  to  retire.  In  the 
*^  He  has  thrown  the  first  and  second  days  into  one. 
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afternoon  the  forces  of  the  besieged  were  increased  by  some  civihans 
who  volunteered  and  a  few  soldiers  who  were  extracted  from  the 
prisons.  The  night  was  spent  in  digging  a  trench  round  the  city, 
and  the  next  morning  the  besiegers  found  a  larger  force  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  gates  than  they  had  seen  the  day  before.  At  first 
they  were  afraid  that  the  army  from  the  east  had  arrived;  but 
soon,  perceiving  that  it  consisted  of  a  town  mob,  they  leaped  over 
the  narrow  and  shallow  trench  with  loud  cries  and  put  the  tumul- 
tuary band  to  flight.  If  this  assault  had  been  followed  up,  a  change 
in  the  sovereignty  might  have  taken  place  on  that  day,  but  Leo 
restrained  the  pursuit,  hoping  perhaps  to  enter  the  city  as  an 
emperor  invited  by  citizens,  not  as  a  victorious  general  taking 
possession  of  a  vanquished  town.  The  policy  of  Leo  throughout 
was  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  Constantine 
said  he  was  more  afraid  of  these  kindly  words  than  of  anything 
else.  On  the  third  day  a  stone  was  thrown  at  the  usurper,  and 
though  it  missed  him  forced  him  and  his  party  to  flee.  This  created 
a  panic  and  saved  Constantine.  The  besiegers  remained  a  few 
days  inactive  before  the  walls,  and  then,  abandoning  the  siege, 
retired  to  Arkadiopolis.  In  the  meantime  the  eastern  troops 
■  arrived,  and  Tornikios  was  deserted  by  his  followers.  His  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  the  same  punishment  befell  Joannes  Vatatzes,  a  man 
celebrated  for  his  strength  and  bravery,  who  was  a  sworn  comrade 
of  Tornikios  and  generously  refused  to  desert  him  in  his  extremity. 

Joannes,  the  eunuch,  and  others  induced  Constantine  shortly 
before  his  death  to  select  Nikephoros  Proteuon  as  his  successor. 
But  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  promptness  of  Theodora,  who 
immediately  appeared  in  the  palace  and  was  recognised  as  empress. 

§  9.  Theodora. — It  was  expected  that  Theodora  would  choose  a 
partner  to  share  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  imperial  power,  and 
there  were  some  complaints  uttered  when  it  was  found  out  that 
she  had  no  such  intention.  Nevertheless  her  rule  seems  to  have 
been  popular  and  to  have  called  forth  no  disloyalty,  though  some 
grumbled — for  example  the  patriarch  Kerularios  ^° — that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  woman  exercised  an  effeminate  influence  on  the  empire. 
Yet  Psellos  says  that  she  showed  no  weakness,  on  the  contrary  a 
degree  of  decision  which  might  almost  seem  hardness. 

Her  chief  minister  was  Leo  Strabospondyles,  and  Attaleiates 
speaks  in  most  favourable  terms  of  his  administration.^^  He  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  experience,  and  most  careful  to  maintain  the  law. 

'»  Psellos,  Hist.  p.  207. 

"  P.  52  :  fir'  aveveyKOvffa  tuv  iWoyinoov  avSpl  rivi  iepw/xevtp  re  (he  was  synkellos  of 
the  patriarch)  /caJ  ffweaews  yffiovn  Kal  itoKvireiplas  ovk  airoSfovTL  (Aeuv  ■Kpoartyopia  r^ 
ivSpl)  ri]v  SioCKTfffiv  ruv  irpayfidruv  iirirpeyj/ey.  eTrieiKus  oiv  ovtos  iv  airuaiv  ivepywv  Ka\ 
Karh  \6yov  rdls  irape/JLiriirTOvffi  ■xpuit.evos  ital  rhv  vojjlov  iroiov/Mevos  fiov\r\fia  iraaav  thra^lav 
Kol  evvo/xiav  TreTroiTjKe  iroXirevecrOai.  He  refers  the  state  of  domestic  peace  (aaTacriacrToy) 
in  Theodora's  reign  to  the  fact  that  God  was  pleased  with  this  ayaQoepyia. 
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Even  Psellos,  who  speaks  unfavourably  of  him,  admits  that  he 
possessed  abiUty  and  does  not  impugn  his  honesty.  But  he  had 
not,  or  did  not  choose  to  practise,  the  conciHatory  manners  of  a 
courtier  and  the  smooth  arts  of  a  diplomatist ;  he  was  not  endowed 
with  readiness  and  fluency  of  speech ;  he  used  to  sit  in  silence  and 
look  at  the  ceiling,  and  was  so  careless  or  awkward  in  expressing 
himself  that  he  often  conveyed  to  his  hearers  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  intended.  This  want  of  a  statesmanlike  exterior — of 
poHtical  ethos,  as  Psellos  says — created  an  unfavourable  opinion ; 
and  his  roughness  made  him  unpopular.  Yet  he  was  free  from  all 
taint  of  bribery  or  avarice,  and  gave  generous  and  magnificent 
entertainments. 

The  significance  of  the  position  of  Leo  in  the  reigns  of  Theodora 
and  Michael  VI  we  can  determine  from  two  facts.  He  had  been 
the  minister  of  Michael  IV,^^  and  he  was  passed  over  by  Constan- 
tine  IX,^^  whose  policy  had  been  guided  by  opposition  to  the  Paph- 
lagonians.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  of  Constantine  Leichudes, 
and  the  two  men  are  contrasted  by  Psellos.  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
mistaken  in  conjecturing  that  Michael  V,  among  his  many  reac- 
tionary acts,  deposed  Leo  from  ofiice  and  appointed  Leichudes  m 
his  place.  Hence  the  administrations  of  Theodora  and  Michael  VI 
bear  the  character  of  a  reaction  against  that  of  Constantine  IX, 
just  as  that  of  Constantine  was  a  reaction  against  the  government 
of  Michael  IV,  and  as  that  of  Isaac  Komnenos  was  a  reaction 
against  the  Macedonian  Basilians. 

Before  her  death  ^"^  Theodora  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
a  man  already  stricken  in  years,  Michael  VI,  whom  Leo  and  his 
party  selected  as  a  man  likely  to  be  manageable  and  weak. 

§  10.  Michael  VI.— The  position  of  the  new  emperor  rested  on 
his  nomination  by  Theodora  and  on  the  support  of  a  strong  poli- 
tical party,  headed  by  Leo  the  synkellos.  By  generosity  and  pro- 
motions he  exerted  himself  to  please  the  members  of  the  senate  and 
the  various  civil  functionaries  ;  he  also  cultivated  popularity  with 
the  people.'^* 

But  he  was  too  old  and  too  inexperienced  to  understand  the 
political  situation  and  the  dangers  which  at  that  very  moment 
were  lurking  around  his  throne ;  and  so  at  the  very  outset  he  com- 
mitted a  radical  mistake  which  produced  the  immediate  operation 

"  Zonaras,  iv.  181 :  rh  ird\ai  t^_  fiacriXu  Mixail^  vir7]perii(rayTi. 

'^  Psellos,  Hist.  p.  206  :  6  yap  tV  twj'  SKuv  ireiriaTtvuevos  SioiKTjffiv  .  .  .  iirfiSij  fi^i 
Twv  irpuTeiaiv  ri^lwro  vap'  eKeivov  (Constantine)  (Uij5^  napcL  tt?  inftvov  eiffr-fiKet  vKevpC, 
Snep  Sij  avrifi  edos  iv  rois  irporov  fiacriXeveiv  iylyvero  Kal  ^wvti  i/xefKpero  koI  aire\riKvd6ri 
TTjs  arifilas  efivnaiKUKriaev.    These  words  express  clearly  enough  Leo's  position. 

'*  August  30,  1056  (not  1057,  as  stated  in  Finlay's  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  449). 

"*  Compare  Psellos,  Hist.  p.  209  (Zonaras,  iv.  182).  He  promote  too  rapidly  :  ov 
yhp  T(f  wpoffex^'i  fKacTTOv  avvlara,  fiad/i^,  aWh  koI   irpbs   Thy   4(pe^7Js    Kal  rhy   kirtKeiva 

t2 
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of  the  very  elements  by  which  those  dangers  were  threatened. 
While  he  showed  marked  kindness  to  the  senate  and  the  people  he 
pointedly  and  designedly  ignored  the  army. 

Now  the  army  had  been  long  discontented.^*^  The  soldiers  were 
tired  of  emperors  ignorant  of  warfare,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
civil  affairs  and  took  little  personal  interest  in  the  army,  and  the 
commanders  felt  keenly  that  their  position  was  a  very  secondary 
one  in  the  empire ;  for  the  succession  depended  on  the  ministers, 
not  on  the  generals. 

And  now  that  the  Basilian  line  was  extinct — connexion  with 
which  had  been  a  palladium  for  the  preceding  monarchs — it  behoved 
the  new  sovereign  to  deal  most  warily  and  delicately  with  the 
military  power. 

But  Michael  was  too  old  and  stupid  to  see  this.'^^  He  had  the 
idea — a  false  generalisation  derived  from  the  reigns  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors — that  his  supremacy  rested  altogether  on  the 
civil  power,  and  that  the  army,  like  a  subordinate  servant,  was  a 
quantite  neglujeahle.  He  combined  all  the  stubborn  conservative 
tendencies  of  an  old  man  with  that  love  of  making  reforms  in 
trivial  matters  which  is  perhaps  also  a  characteristic  of  the  old.^* 

He  especially  offended  Katakalon  Kekaumenos,  duke  of  Antioch, 
whom  he  deprived  of  that  post  in  favour  of  his  own  nephew  Michael. 
Katakalon  and  Isaac  Komnenos,  with  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guished officers,  presented  themselves  before  the  emperor  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  his  injustice  and  imprudence ;  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  them,  and  overwhelmed  Katakalon  with  reproaches.  Psellos, 
who  had  been  recalled  to  court  by  Theodora,  and  was  sometimes 
consulted  by  her  and  Michael,  was  present  at  this  scene. 

The  insulted  generals  made  another  attempt  to  influence  Michael 
through  the  medium  of  his  counsellor  Leo;  but  Leo  did  not 
attempt  to  mollify  them  and  only  exasperated  them  more.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  had  any  share  in  instigating  the 
unsuccessful  and  unimportant  insurrection  of  Theodosios  Mono- 
machos,  which  took  place  at  about  this  time.''^ 

^*  Psellos,  Hist.  p.  212  :  ifioiXovro  fihu  koI  irp6repov  rh  (TrpaTMriKhv  ^v/xirav  rh  Kpdros 
'Pwfxalwv  inroTroiiiffaffOal  Kol  xmiiKooi  yevecrOai  (TTparrtyqi  avrOKpaTOpi  koI  t))v  iro\irtK7Jv 
KonaKvaai  ttjs  fiaaiXeias  SiaSox'flf. 

"  Manasses  describes  Michael  as  &vdpa  Tivb,  naKpdfiiov  vefji.ire\ov  rpofia\4bv  (1.  6331), 
and  speaks  of  the  military  commanders  as 

KaTacppouovyres  Mix^h^  &yTiKpvs  Sis  aviKfiov 
Kpd/jLfir)s  a.<pvWov  yi}paias  ijSt)  SieppevKvtas. 

"*  See  KedrSnos,  ii.  p.  614.  For  example,  he  wished  to  enact  that  the  heads  of 
the  citizens  should  no  longer  be  covered  Si'  aypafi/xiTuv  ws  vvv  aXXh,  8ja  ixfjaXoypdfi/iwy 
oBoviwv  €K  fivaaov  'irop<pvpas  e^vcpafffifvccy. 

''  Zonaras,  iv.   184.    The  Byzantine  populace  jeered  at  the  feeble  attempt  of 
Monomachos  in  words  that,  if  the  text  of  Z6naras  is  correct,  are  appropriately  feeble : 
6  SrifidoSrjs  oy^^os  iireyye\iivrfs  fi'fifiard  nva  ffvvOevres  iv^Sov  avrcp'  to  S'  -JjcrttV, 
6  fjuephs  6  Movo/xdxos,  it  rt  4<(>p6yei,  iirolr}(T€, 
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They  determined  to  overthrow  Michael,  and  unanimously  selected 
Isaac  as  his  successor.  Having  made  this  arrangement,  they  with- 
drew from  Constantinople  to  their  estates  in  Asia  Minor  to  mature 
their  plans  and  collect  their  forces.  Isaac  took  his  measures  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  perfect  order  prevailed  in  his  camp.  Money 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  success,  and  he  raised  it  by  regular 
and  accurately  defined  impositions,  and  by  intercepting  all  the 
wealth  that  happened  to  be  on  its  way  to  the  capital.  Along  with 
the  rich  and  influential  noblemen  Katakalon  and  Romanos  Skleros, 
Isaac  hoped  to  have  the  aid  of  Nikephoros  Bryennios,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Macedonian  regiments  and  governor  of  Kappadokia,  who 
had  been  also  offended  by  the  emperor.  But  in  the  Anatolic  theme, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters,  he  quarrelled  with  Opsaras,  who 
was  loyal  to  Michael,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out.^'^  The  rebels  took 
up  their  quarters  at  Nikaia. 

But  in  Constantinople  itself  there  was  not  an  undivided  adherence 
to  the  emperor.  There  was  a  large  party  which  wished  to  dethrone 
him,  and  which  was,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume,  in  direct 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  What  lent 
this  party  special  weight  was  that  the  patriarch  Kerularios  was 
hostile  to  the  government  and  the  emperor ;  and  Kerularios,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and 
importance.  One  can  hardly  avoid  conjecturing  that  he  and  Isaac 
had  arranged  the  whole  matter  between  them  before  the  latter  left 
the  capital. 

In  this  position  of  affairs  Michael  VI  took  counsel  with  men 
who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  days  of  Monomachos,  but 
whom  he  had  hitherto  gladly  dispensed  with.^*  In  particular  he 
asked  the  advice  of  Psellos.  Psellos  suggested  three  things  :  first, 
that  he  should  become  reconciled  with  the  patriarch,  as  he  might 
be  able  to  give  most  powerful  assistance  to  the  usurper ;  ^^  secondly, 
that  he  should  send  a  conciliatory  embassy  to  Isaac ;  thirdly,  that 
he  should  collect  all  the  military  forces  available  (the  western  troops, 
some  eastern  troops  that  had  been  left  in  the  capital,  the  foreign 
guards),  obtain  succour  from  neighbouring  states,  and  appoint  a 
competent  general. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  words  had  at  least  the  form  of  a  '  political '  verse,  and  ran,  by  a 
slight  transposition, 

6  Moyofidxos,  6  fj.wp6s,  iirolriff'  elf  ri  '(I>p6vei. 

'"  See  Zonaras,  iv.  185. 

"'  Psellos,  Hist.  p.  214 :  &K\ovs  re  ir\el(rTovs  fieraKaXurai  twv  ytwaioiv  fiiv  ras 
yvdifxas  rriviKavTa  Se  KaToXtywpTjdevTuv  Kal  Srira  KUfie  elairotelTai  koI  '6ti  fii]  fx"*  *«^cn 
iyK6\iriov  ws  &T0it6v  Tt  ireiroirjKds  trxT/jUaTi^eTaJ.  .»     -^ 

^'^  lb. :  f-irel  yap  iyvwKetv  '6ti  eK  Sia<p6pov  yvdfiTis  T<p  fi^yiXcf  avTiKaQiari]KOi  apx^^pf^  Kol 
Svffcpyus  elx^''  ^Kf'ivos  avrcp  yudfiriP  avT^  Trp(iirr)v  TavrTiu  elcriiviyKa  iraffav  avr^  Sta^opctc 
Bia\v<ra(rdai  .  ,  .  iv  to7s  toiovtois  iJ,d\i(na  Swafievcp  Katpo7s  Kal  cr  we  Tri6r)ffoix4v(f>  to7s 
Tvpavveiaaffiv  el  /x^  irpo\d0oi  rovrov  tls  aKpifieffTdrriv  otKelwaiv.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Psellos  knew  of  the  intentions  of  Kerularios. 
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The  first  part  of  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  second 
part  was  set  aside  until  the  third  had  been  tried.  Michael  appointed 
Theodoros,  a  eunuch  of  the  empress  Theodora,^^  and  Aaron,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  wife  of  Isaac  Komnenos,  to  the  command  of  his  troops, 
and  they  encamped  over  against  Nikaia.  But  neither  soldiers  nor 
commanders  were  loyal.  *  The  commander  of  the  forces,'  says 
Psellos — '  his  name  1  need  not  mention — was  a  waverer,  or  rather, 
as  I  fancy,  a  partisan.'  ^'^  Further  on  he  tells  us  that  the  president 
Theodoros  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Komnenos.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  unnamed  commander  was  Aaron.  The 
result  was  that  the  emperor's  army  was  defeated. 

After  some  days  Michael  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Komnenos.  He  engaged  on  this  commission  three  men  of  modera- 
tion and  distinction,  who  were  not  identified  with  his  own  policy, 
and  who  would  carry  weight  with  the  revolutionists.  He  first 
called  Michael  Psellos,  on  whose  persuasive  fluency  he  doubtless 
relied  as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  asked  him  to  undertake  the 
negotiation.  Psellos  says  he  was  unwilling  and  yielded  only  to 
entreaties,  making  the  condition  that  he  might  select  a  colleague. 
He  chose  Leo  Alopos,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  senate,^'^  and 
they  chose  a  third,  Constantino  Leichudes.  They  helped  the 
emperor  to  compose  a  letter,  of  which  the  purport  was  to  offer  the 
rank  of  Caesar  to  Komnenos. 

The  envoys  sent  a  notice  beforehand  to  Komnenos  of  their 
approach,  and  obtained  a  sworn  promise  of  their  personal  safety  in 
his  camp.  They  were  received  with  great  cordiality  and  rejoicings ; 
and  in  an  interview  with  Isaac  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  no- 
thing passed  between  them  but  commonplace  civilities.*^ 

The  next  morning  Isaac,  surrounded  with  imperial  pomp,  gave 
them  a  public  audience.  The  doors  of  his  tent  were  suddenly 
thrown  open  that  the  splendour  might  all  at  once  burst  on  the 
amazed  multitude,  with  whose  cheers  and  shouts  the  ears  of  Psellos 
and  his  companions  were  dinned.  When  the  noise  ceased  they  saw 
Isaac  in  sumptuous  raiment,  sitting  on  a  raised  gilt  throne,  rest- 
ing his  feet  on  a  footstool.  His  fixed  eyes  testified  to  the  preoccu- 
pation of  his  mind,  and  his  face  bore  marks  of  the  recent  conflict. 
The  historian  describes  in  full  the  successive  circles  of  guards  or 
attendants  which  stood  around  the  throne,  among  whom  the  most 
striking  were  the  foreign  mercenaries,  '  the  Italians  and  Taurosky- 
thians.'   The  ambassadors,  at  the  sovereign's  sign,  ai)proached  near 

*'  Theod6ra  had  created  him  proedros,  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  eastern 
army  (Psellos,  p.  216). 

'**  d/U<|)/pp6Tr)js  ?jv  a>s  5'  iy^nai  fiovoufp-fis, 

**  Kayw  aipovixai  rhv  Ki.K\iar6v  t€  koX  (TwerciraToy  Kal  tv  fid\i(rTa  ■pSeiv  r^y  ahv  ifiol 
dapp4\<TovTa  e^oSov.    We  learn  his  name  from  Zonaras. 

*"  /UTjSe  Tt  Tr\fov  nap'  rifiuv  fiaOetv  rifiovXiiOi]  %  offov  ra  irepl  t^v  iropeiav  Kal  el  evKviJ.(ivTcp 
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the  throne,  and  after  an  interchange  of  civihties  a  gentleman-in- 
waiting  called  upon  them  officially  to  state  their  commission. 
Psellos  was  put  forward  as  spokesman,  and  he  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  diplomatic  speech.  He  began  with  an  encomium  on 
the  rank  of  Csesar  and  the  dignities  attached  to  it,  and  amid  inter- 
ruptions from  the  audience  went  on  to  speak  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Caesar  by  the  emperor.  He  finished  with  an  appeal  to  Isaac  to 
desist  from  his  usurpation. 

The  speech  was  received  with  unfavourable  clamours,  which 
Komnenos  was  obliged  to  quiet  by  assuring  the  soldiers  that  the 
eloquence  had  produced  no  effect  on  him.  He  then  dismissed  the 
assembly  and  gave  the  envoys  a  private  audience,  at  which  he  in- 
formed them  that  for  the  present  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  rank  of  Caesar  on  condition  that  the  emperor  named  no  other 
successor  before  his  death,  and  deprived  none  of  his  companions  of 
honours  he  had  bestowed  on  them;  he  also  required  a  certain 
measure  of  power,  so  far  as  to  have  the  bestowal  of  some  subor- 
dinate civil  and  military  appointments.  He  also  asked  them  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  minister  '  of  short  stature,'  who  was 
hostile  to  him  and  unpopular — Leo  Strabospondyles  we  may  pre- 
sume. These  proposals  were  not  entrusted  to  writing;  the  letter 
which  was  openly  sent  did  not  contain  them.  Having  breakfasted 
with  Isaac  they  hastened  to  the  shore,  crossed  the  Bosporos,  and 
reached  the  imperial  palace  early  in  the  day.  The  assembly  and 
the  negotiations  had  taken  place  in  the  early  morning.  The 
emperor  agreed  to  all  the  demands,  and  after  the  space  of  a  day 
the  ambassadors  recrossed  the  straits.  Komnenos  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the  emperor,  promised  to  disband 
his  troops  and  proceed  to  Constantinople.  Psellos,  Leichudes,  and 
Alopos  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  contributed  a  service 
to  their  sovereign  by  their  prudent  conduct  of  the  embassy,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  on  the  morrow ;  Isaac  was  to  move  to  Scutari  the 
day  after. 

But  before  eventide  they  were  surprised  by  the  news  that  the 
emperor  had  been  deposed  by  a  conspiracy  of  senators.  At  first 
both  the  ambassadors  and  apparently  the  Csesar  looked  upon  the 
report  as  an  invention,  but  messenger  after  messenger  arrived  con- 
firming the  tidings,  and  doubt  could  be  no  longer  entertained.  A 
more  reliable  and  accurately  informed  person  soon  appeared,  who 
explained  that  certain  dissatisfied  and  seditious  members  of  the 
senate  had  excited  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and,  compelling  the 
patriarch  to  act  as  their  leader,  inveighed  against  Michael  and 
extolled  Isaac ;  so  far  nothing  more  had  happened.  Before  sunset, 
as  Isaac  and  the  ambassadors  were  conversing  outside  his  tent, 
one  arrived  out  of  breath  with  the  news  that  Michael  had  been 
forced  to  become  a  monk,  and  that  the  city  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
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of  Isaac  to  take  his  place.  Ere  he  had  finished  speaking  another 
came  with  the  same  news. 

'  How  my  fellow-ambassadors  passed  that  night,'  says  Psellos,  '  I 
know  not,  but  I  despaired  of  life,  and  expected  that  I  should  with- 
out delay  be  led  to  the  sacrifice.'  But  before  daybreak  the  camp 
was  in  motion,  and  the  philosopher's  terror  was  dispelled.  The 
emperor  called  him  to  his  side  and  addressed  him  as  a  counsellor, 
asking  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  administration,  and  by 
what  policy  he  might  rival  the  greatest  sovereigns.  He  treated 
Alopos  and  Leichudes  with  the  same  kindness. 

The  whole  city  streamed  forth  to  meet  the  new  emperor,  and  he, 
turning  to  Psellos,  said,  '  This  extreme  good  fortune,  philosopher, 
seems  to  me  slippery,  and  I  know  not  if  the  end  will  turn  out 
favourable.'  The  philosopher  reassured  the  emperor  with  smooth 
and  flattering  words,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  begging  him  not 
to  bear  a  grudge  against  himself.  The  eyes  of  Komnenos  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  said,  '  I  liked  your  tongue  better  the  other  day 
when  it  reviled  me  than  now  when  it  speaks  smooth  words.'  He 
then  appointed  Psellos  president  of  the  senate. 

This  important  revolution,  which  transferred  the  crown  from 
the  Macedonian  to  the  Komnenian  dynasty,  possesses  considerable 
interest.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  coalition  of  a  party  within 
the  city  with  the  army  without,  and  in  this  respect  reminds  us  of 
the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Vitalian  in  the  reign  of  Anastasios.  But 
our  historians  represent  this  coalition  as  undesigned ;  they  repre- 
sent Isaac  Komnenos  as  completely  surprised  by  the  news  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  patriarch  and  certain  members  of  the  senate.  Of 
course  we  cannot  believe  this  ;  we  must  seek  for  something  a  little 
more  mystic,  fivartKcorspov — to  use  a  phrase  of  Byzantine  diplo- 
macy. It  is  clear  that  Komnenos  had  a  party  in  the  city,  which 
he  and  his  friends,  Katakalon  and  the  others,  had  time  to  organise 
before  they  departed  to  Asia  after  their  rebuff  by  Michael.  We  are 
told  expressly  that  they  remained  for  some  time  in  the  capital. 
The  cabinet  ministers  of  Theodora  and  Michael  were  very  unpo- 
pular with  others  as  well  as  with  the  soldiers,  and  Isaac  would  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this. 

This  faction  consisted  of  members  of  the  senate,  and  of  party 
organisations  or  clubs,  hetaireiai.^''  These  clubs,  which  Zonaras 
has  fortunately  mentioned,  had  politically  somewhat  the  same  signi- 
fication in  the  eleventh  century  as  the  demoi  or  factions  of  the 
hippodrome  in  the  sixth ;  though  doubtless  they  were  much  smaller 
and  possessed  far  less  influence  than  the  blues  and  greens.  Whether 
the  patriarch  had  an  understanding  with  this  party  beforehand,  or 

*'  Z6naras,  iv.  190 :  (rraffidSfis  Tivks  rwv  ttjs  ffv'YK\i)rov  /3ou\^s  .  .  .  ols  koX  ol  rSiv 
eraipeiuv  ffvy^eaav  &pxovTes.  Attaleiat^s  merely  mentions  some  of  the  persons  eV 
TfAfi  as  conspirators. 
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whether  he  was  forced  into  the  action  he  took  on  the  day  of  the 
insurrection  by  the  threats  of  the  disaffected,  was  a  question  on 
which  Byzantine  historians  differed.  From  the  position  of  Kerula- 
rios  as  opposed  to  and  overlooked  by  the  existing  administration, 
and  from  his  character  as  a  man  of  strong  will  and  great  ambition, 
we  might  judge  that  he  had  throughout  been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
political  revolution.  The  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  historian 
Attaleiates  inclines  in  the  same  direction.  And  I  think  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  suppose  that  Kerularios  and  Komnerios  had  a  distinct 
understanding  with  one  another.  The  remarkable  honours  and 
privileges  which  Isaac,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  conferred  upon 
the  patriarch,  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing  a  secret  compact ; 
and  the  negotiation  would  have  been  all  the  more  easy,  as  Con- 
stantine  Dukas  was  an  intimate  friend  of  both  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch.*^^  In  his  Epitaphios  on  Kerularios,  Psellos  gives  an  account 
of  the  revolution,  and  represents  the  patriarch  as  acting  the  part  of 
a  conciliator  between  two  foes,  and  attributes  to  his  interference 
the  fact  that  the  revolution  was  effected  with  little  violence  or  blood- 
shed.^^ 

It  took  place  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  fatal  day  the 
conspirators  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  took 
oaths  that  bound  them  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  The  act  was 
attended  with  commotion  both  within  and  without  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  the  patriarch  sent  his  nephews  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  commotion.  They  were  captured  by  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection and  threatened  with  death  if  the  patriarch  did  not  consent 
to  countenance  the  plot.  *  Moved  with  compassion  for  his  nephews, 
who  were  as  his  sons,  and  deeming  it  necessary  to  prevent  civil 
war,'  Kerularios  gave  his  consent.  This  was  what  apparently  took 
place ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
preconcerted  ruse.^° 

Some  days  before,  Michael  had  induced  all  the  senators  and  civil 
officers  to  sign  a  document,  by  which  they  engaged  not  to  call 
KomnenoB  Basilem,  nor  to  pay  him  imperial  honour.     The  con- 

"*  Attaleiates,  Hist.  p.  56 :  elfre  Se  koI  b  ttjs  apxtepoKTwris  e^apxos  Koi  iraTpidpxv^  ^ 
KripovXapios  KeKoivwKei  tovtois  ttjs  ffKii^iiws  eJVe  koX  /u^,  &S7]\ov  koI  ■7rpo(f)avef  ovSev.  Z/xms 
5'  e'/c  Trpo\7)\peuy  Kal  tuu  fj-eTO,  ravra  crviievex^^*''^'^''  t"  ttjs  vnovoias  els  a\r)deias  anvSpav 
irpoKex(<>PVi^<^c^  f/J.<pa<nv  •  Kal  yap  t^  Kofivrju^  ra  iravra  (rvy5ia<p4pa}V  ^v  Kal  ffvfj.Trp6.TTWv  Ka\ 
T%s  irpciSTTjs  fiov\TJs  ytvuffKS/j.ei'os  iis  Kal  TTJs  (pt\(as  Kal  TTjs  a^ias  Kal  ttjs  ayx^o'Telas  kyyuTUTOs 
6  fiiffTapxos  KciiyffTauT'tvos  6  AovKas  aSeKcpiSrjs  tov  TraTpidpxov  ffvvevvoi  KaOiffTafievos  KaX 
ttoAAV  iiivoiav  SiSovs  Kal  Kafx^avuv  tKiWev. 

""  P.  362  sqq.  :  SveTv  rrfre  yeyoydTuv  avT viraXoiv  Tfirj/idTwi'  fifffos  iKe7vos  e<\)iiffTi]Kei  Kal 
&Tfi.7iTos.  He  is  compared  to  a  pilot  in  the  storm.  He  took  the  side  of  Komn^nos 
because  he  saw  Providence  clearly  leaning  that  way.  P.  364-5 :  Siana  Siros  &v  t(j> 
nh  Trepi\fi(p0elrj  rh  (rjv  fKeiv(fi  5e  avaifxwTl  ixv7}ffTfvQei-i]  Th  KpaTos.  Michael  VI  is  praised 
for  his  ready  compliance  with  the  inevitable. 

**  Zonaras,  iv.  190  :  \eyeTai  Se  TavTa  (XK-fixl/et^  elvai  Kal  irpofiovXfvfiaTa  Iv'  &KWV  SoKoiri 
ifVViXQilv  i  irarpiapxris  roty  ffTaffid^ovffi, 
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spirators  professed  that  their  object  was  to  cancel  this  document, 
which  they  had  signed  under  compulsion,  and  the  patriarch  under- 
took to  obtain  it  from  Michael.  But  in  a  short  time  they  waxed 
bolder,  and  openly  proclaimed  Komnenos  emperor.  Kerularios 
despatched  one  messenger  to  Isaac — one  of  those  whose  arrival  in 
the  camp  we  witnessed  above — bidding  him  not  tarry,  and  another 
to  Michael  bidding  him  leave  the  palace.  Michael  asked  the  clerical 
messengers  of  the  patriarch,  '  What  will  ye  give  me  instead  of  the 
kingdom  ?  '  and  they  answered,  *  The  kingdom  of  heaven.'  ^^  He  then 
put  off  his  imperial  robes  and  retired  to  a  religious  retreat,  which 
was  under  the  special  care  of  the  patriarch,  who  received  him  with 
a  kind  and  smiling  face,  and  kissed  him  and  bade  him  farewell. 
And  Michael  said,  '  God  requite  thee  thy  kiss  worthily,  patriarch.'  ^^ 

§  11.  The  Patriarch  Michael  Kerularios. — ^The  head  of  the 
church  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  1057, 
was  a  striking  and  imjoortant  figure  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  We  have  already  come  across  him  on  several 
occasions ;  but  I  passed  over  his  name  lightly,  preferring  to  give  a 
short  connected  account  of  his  career.  He  attempted,  as  far  as 
was  possible  under  the  completely  different  circumstances,  to  do  for 
the  patriarchate  in  the  eastern  church  what  his  younger  contem- 
porary Hildebrand  did  for  the  pontificate  in  western  Christendom. 

He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  physical  beauty  as  well  as  for 
learning  and  intellect.  His  first  appearance  on  the  scene  of  history 
is  in  the  reign  of  Michael  IV  (1040) ;  he  was  involved  in  a  serious 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  and  was  banished  along  with 
Joannes  Makrembolites — the  father  of  the  empress  Eudokia  and 
spiritual  brother  of  Psellos — and  many  others.  In  the  notice  of 
Kedrenos,  Kerularios  is  mentioned  as  a  leader, ^^  but  Psellos  in  his 
Epitapliios  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  affair.  A  large 
number  of  noble  and  able  men,  disgusted  with  the  government  of 
the  Paphlagonian  family,  formed  the  design  of  electing  a  new 
emperor.  They  determined  to  select  the  man  on  whom  heaven 
had  conferred  in  most  abundance  excellences  of  mind  and  body — 
the  best  man  in  the  empire ;  each  excluded  from  his  thoughts  all 
wish  to  reign.  They  unanimously  voted  for  Michael  Kerularios  ;  and 
the  unanimity  seemed  equivalent  to  oracular  certainty  that  he  was 
the  best  man.  They  did  not,  however,  inform  the  object  of  their 
choice,  feeling  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  yield  to  their  wishes  ; 
Kerularios  remained  in  ignorance  that  a  large  assembly  of  men  of 
light  and  leading  had  chosen  him  to  reign  over  them.     But  some  of 

s'  See  Zonaras,  iv.  191. 

'■^  Attaleiates,  p.  59  :  avraa-irda-ano,  '  may  he  kiss  in  return.'  Although  Psellos 
(M.  Kerularios,  p.  365)  describes  the  cordial  reception  given  by  the  patriarch  to  the 
deposed  monarch,  I  am  sure  that  Michael's  words  were  ironical,  and  that  he  looked 
on  the  patriarchal  salute  as  the  kiss  of  Judas. 

»«  Kedrtoos,  ii.  640. 
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the  conspirators  misdoubted  the  chance  of  success  and  turned 
informers ;  and  Michael  was  punished  even  more  severely  than  the 
others  for  the  tribute  which  without  his  knowledge  they  had  paid  to 
his  excellence. 

He  returned  from  exile  in  1042,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Monomachos,  who  showed  him  marked  favour — although  he  had 
never  met  him  before — and  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  when  he 
first  saw  him,  *  He  is  just  the  man  for  the  patriarchate.'  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  patriarchal  chair  was  not  vacant,  he  made  him 
his  most  confidential  adviser ;  ^*  but  in  less  than  a  year  (Feb.  1043) 
Alexios  died,  and  Kerularios  was  elected  to  the  high  and  influential 
position  of  head  of  the  eastern  church. 

There  were  two  limits  on  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
patriarch.  One  of  these  was  theoretical  rather  than  practical ; 
in  the  organisation  of  universal  Christendom  he  held  a  subordinate 
position.^^  It  had  been  defined  in  the  council  of  Constantinople 
(381)  that  the  see  of  Constantinople  was  second  in  dignity  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  The  other  limit  was  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical :  the  patriarch  was  dependent  on  the  emperor.  The  eastern 
emperors,  like  Constantine  and  like  Justinian,  continued  to  inter- 
fere in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  was  indeed  inevitable. 

From  such  subordination  and  dependence  Michael  Kerularios 
made  an  attempt  to  deliver  the  Byzantine  pontificate,  and  was  to  a 
certain  extent  not  unsuccessful. 

To  break  with  Rome  was  not  difiicult ;  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  were  practically  severed.  Into  the  details  of  the  schism 
we  need  not  enter  here ;  we  need  merely  indicate  that  a  general 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Psellos  in  his  Ejntcqihios  on  the  patriarch. 
He  notes  the  difference  as  to  the  '  theology  of  the  holy  Trinity '  as 
the  main  point  of  the  dissension,  and  tells  us  that  others  thought 
the  matter  of  no  consequence,  while  the  patriarch  deemed  the 
heresy  intolerable  and  exerted  himself  in  the  matter  with  un- 
usually ardent  activity.^"     On  July  16,  1054,  the  envoys  of  the 

^*  Epitaph,  p,  324 :  koI  ffwoiKl^ei  tovtov  evOhs  kavrS}  to7s  aSvrots  koI  rh  irpwra  tu>v 
Trepi  eKeTvop  irotflrat,  k.t.\. 

8*  The  claim  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  title  of  '  ecumenical '  was 
first  raised  in  the  reign  of  Maurice,  and  was  then  resisted  by  Gregory  I.  The  claim 
was  of  practical  value  in  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  subordination  of  the  sees 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  to  Constantinople  ;  and  thus  Leo  IX  (in  his  sixth  epistle) 
writes  that  it  is  intolerable  quod  nova  anihitione  Alexandrinum  et  Antiochenum 
patriarchas  antiquis  sua  dignitatis  privilegiis  prirare  contendens  contra  fas  etjus  sua 
dominio  subjugate  conaretur.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1024  to  bribe  the  pope  into 
conceding  the  coveted  title  to  the  Byzantine  bishop  (see  Lequien,  Or.  Christ,  i.  89). 

8*  T9?  Se  Tfjs  ev(Tffieias  irpofjidxv  Kol  irpodvfx.<f  Kol  rov  6flov  \6yov  aywvicTT^  oi/K  aveKrhv 
4\oyi^eTO'  odev  irpovKafjii  re  rrjs  fj.r]TpoTr6\ews  Ka\  inrfp  tKeivris  irphs  eK4ivr)v  voWaKis 
TiKpifioKoyiicraTO  koI  depfiOTepou  ^  irepl  raWa  SiriyuviaaTO  vovderwy  iiriarfWaiv  irapaKaKwv 
ypa(piKa1s  XP'^t'-^^os  avoSei^effi  .  .  .  ws  5'  ovk  eweiOe  irdpTa  irpdrruv  aW'  4yey6vei(Tav  oi 
iraiSayuyovftevoi  QpacrvTepoi  Kal  avaiffx^PTepoi  rriviKavTa  koI  ainhs  dvappiiyvvrai   Kol    t^ 
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pope  deposited  the  act  of  excommunication  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Sophia. 

That  Kerularios  made  some  attempts  to  render  his  office  inde- 
pendent of  imperial  interference  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  IX,  I  should  infer  from  the  incidental  remark  of  Psellos  that  he 
owed  many  grudges  to  Monomachos.^^  He  had  a  high  ideal  of  the 
archieratic  office.  The  patriarch  was  bound,  he  thought  (for 
though  Psellos  speaks  with  his  own  words,  he  speaks  in  the  spirit 
of  Kerularios),  to  speak  'holy  words'  to  secular  powers,  to  resist 
tyrannies,  to  exalt  the  humble  and  pull  down  the  self-willed,  to 
superintend  education :  ^*  it  was  the  ideal  of  Ambrose  and  Chry- 
sostom.  The  emperor  did  not  support  Michael  in  his  quarrel  with 
the  pope  and  did  not  approve  of  his  unconciliatory  attitude  ;  he 
compelled  Niketas  Pectoratos,  a  partisan  of  Michael,  to  burn  the 
book  he  had  written  against  the  false  doctrines  of  the  Latins. 

We  have  seen  how  the  patriarch  was  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Theodora  and  Michael  VI,  and  how  he  assisted  in  the 
elevation  of  Isaac  I.  It  seems  extremely  probable  that  he  arranged 
beforehand  with  Isaac,  as  conditions  of  lending  his  support,  those 
privileges  which  Isaac  granted  when  he  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
We  are  told  that  he  honoured  the  patriarch  as  a  father,  and  he 
granted  to  the  church  a  completer  power  in  its  own  affairs  than  it 
had  before  possessed.  The  treasurer  {a-Ksvot^vXa^)  and  the  grand 
chancellor  (o  fx,sya9  oIkovo/xos)  used  to  be  appointed  directly  by  the 
emperor ;  Isaac  transferred  these  appointments  to  the  patriarch. 
He  rendered  the  church  wholly  independent  of  the  palace ;  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  administration  was  to  depend  henceforward  on 
the  head  of  the  church.^^ 

Kerularios  seems  to  have  been  popular  with  the  clergy,  and  he 
tried  to  strengthen  his  position  by  the  advancement  of  his  nephews, 
who,  as  we  saw,  played  a  part  in  the  revolt  against  Michael  VI. 
Isaac  conferred  on  them  the  highest  honours  and  offices  ;  and  this 
is  the  nearest  parallel  to  papal  nepotism  that  we  meet  in  Byzan- 
tine history — the  advancement  of  the  patriarch's  nephews  by  the 
emperor. 

But  Kerularios  presumed  too  far,  and  he  fell.  He  took  upon 
himself,  in  accordance  with  bis  idea  of  the  duties  or  privileges  of 

o»'ot(rx«"'TiotT^sd(re)8€las  rrjs  evaePeias  dvTiridriffi  r^v  dnplfieiav.  For  the  schism  compare 
Leo  Ostiensis,  Chronicle  of  Monte  Casino,  book  ii.  chap.  85.  See  Hefele,  Concilien- 
gescMchte,  iv.  725  f.,  and  the  article  on  Ciirularios  by  Gass  in  the  Realencyclopddie  fUr 
protestantische  Theologie,  edited  by  Herzog  and  Plitt  (now  by  Hauck).  Kerularios  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Trani. 

^'  Epitaph,  p.  357 :  Kairot  iroAAo  ixvricnKaKflv  %x'^^  ''"'?  o.-iri\OovTi. 

'"  lb.  p.  354  :  tJ)  nracrav  iSeav  iraiSaywyias  tols  irphs  dpeTi]v  direvdvvofievois  iirtSelKVvaBai 
irp6s  T6  Svvaffreias  irappricnd^eadai  Kol  rvpavuiais  (usurpations)  dvdlaraadai  Kol  robs  fiey 
raireivorepovi  v\povv  KaOaipeiv  5e  rovs  avBaSeffTfpovs  Kol  OpaffVTfpovs. 

»»  See  Attaleiates,  p.  60  ;  SkylitzSs,  pp.  641-2 ;  Z6naras,  iv.  352, 
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the  patriarchal  office,  to  admonish  the  emperor  like  a  father  or 
censure  him  like  a  master,  if  he  did  or  designed  to  do  anything  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  The  ears  of  an  emperor  are  accustomed 
to  praise,  not  to  rebuke  ;  and  Isaac,  however  friendly  his  feelings  to 
the  patriarch  were,  could  not  long  submit  to  the  schooling  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  Moreover,  Kerularios  in  mere  external  trivialities 
gave  proof  of  a  dangerously  autocratic  spirit ;  he  wore  red  boots 
like  the  emperor's,  asserting  that  it  was  an  ancient  pontifical  pri- 
vilege. Things  came  to  a  crisis  when  on  one  occasion  the  emperor 
exhibited  his  impatience  and  the  indignant  patriarch  cried  *  It  was 
I  who  gave  you  the  empire,  I  too  can  take  it  from  you.'  ^°°  At  the 
feast  of  the  archangels  it  was  necessary  for  the  patriarch  to  officiate 
outside  the  city,  and  the  emperor  seized  the  opportunity  and  caused 
Kerularios  to  be  arrested,  as  he  feared  that  his  arrest  in  the  city 
might  cause  a  disturbance.  The  Varangian  soldiers  who  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  transported  him  to  Prokonnesos,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days  and  relieved  the  emperor  from  further  trouble. 

John  B.  Buey. 

""•  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  point  of  rb  SrjfiwSfs  tovto  koI  Kad-rj/xa^wfievov,  which 
Skylitzes  (p.  643)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  patriarch  :  e'w  ce  «KTiaa  <povpve-  iw  ha  fff 
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The  Last  Kings  of  Ireland 

RODEEICK  O'CONOR'S  assumption  of  the  Irish  monarchy  was 
in  more  senses  than  one  what  we  should  now  call  '  a  walk 
over.'  On  the  death  of  his  predecessor  he  mustered  his  horsemen 
and  footmen,  and,  with  warlike  Connaught  at  his  heels  and  allies 
and  vassals  streaming  to  meet  him  at  every  point,  went  round 
Ireland  in  a  leisurely,  uneventful  style,  collecting  hostages  and 
receiving  tributes,  and  was  in  Dublin  '  inaugurated  king  of  Ireland 
in  as  honourable  a  manner  as  any  king  that  preceded  him.'  Ee- 
turning  to  Connaught,  he  locked  up  his  hostages  ^  in  an  island  ^  on 
the  Shannon,  and  proceeded  to  hold  parliaments,  conventions, 
*  fairs ; '  to  raise  up,  pull  down  and  expel — in  short,  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  strongest  of  the  provincial 
kings  he  discrowned  ^  without  exertion.  All  this,  however,  was 
quite  abnormal  and  almost  sui  generis.  That  the  reader  may  learn 
something  of  the  '  anarchy '  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  this 
century,  of  those  intestine  wars  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much 
and  been  told  so  little,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ignore,  at  least  at  pre- 
sent, those  state-progresses  of  Eoderick  through  the  island.  A 
normal  Irish  king  had  to  clear  his  way  through  the  provinces, 
battle-axe  in  hand,  gathering  hostages  by  the  strength  of  his  arm, 
and  prove  himself  incontestably  *Bellona's  bridegroom,  clad  in 
proof,'  before  the  coy  island  would  accept  him  for  her  lord. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  touch  lightly  on  the  history  of  the 
eleventh  century,  just  enumerating  the  kings  and  suggesting  their 
quality,  but  to  relate  with  some  fulness  of  detail  a  portion  of  the 
history  of  Eoderick's  father,  Turlough,  a  much  more  interesting 
character,  whose  reign  is  typical  of  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century.  Moreover  it  was  this  Turlough 
who  created  that  western  or  O'Conor  hegemony  which  Eoderick 
inherited,  and  planted  with  infinite  pain  and  labour  the  tree  of 

*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  an.  1167.  He  gave  the  Danes,  however,  a  retaining 
fee  of  4,000  cows,  levied  off  the  men  of  Ireland  for  their  use.  The  cow  was  a  unit  of 
value,  representing  at  this  time  3  oz.  of  silver.  This  value  of  the  cow  is  provable  from 
the  Annals. 

*  Inis  Clohran,  on  Lough  Eee,  the  state  prison  of  the  province. 

*  Dermot  MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster. 
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which  Eoderick  gathered  the  fruit.  I  hope  to  shed  a"little  light 
upon  a  period  hitherto  not  so  much  obscure  as  blank  to  nearly  all 
historical  students.  The  authority  upon  which  I  chiefly  rely  is  the 
*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ;  '  I  have  consulted  also  various  other 
works  bearing  on  the  period,  such  as  the  '  Annals  '  of  Clonmicnoise 
and  Loch  Ce,  Keatinge's  History,  the  Manx  Chronicle,  and  Usher's 
'  Sylloge  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum.' 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  there  was  ever  a  king  of  Ireland. 
This  is  at  least  certain  :  that  there  were  powerful  Irish  dynasts  who 
were  called  kings  of  Ireland  by  foreign  writers  as  well  as  native. 
Such  a  chief  was  by  Latin  authors  termed  rex  Hibernice,  rex  totius 
Hibernice,  and  imperator  Scotorum,  and  by  Gaelic  Ard-Eig,  or  high 
king,  a  word  which  I  propose  to  write  Ard-Ei.  What  manner  of 
men  were  these  Ard-Eis  ? 

We  need  not  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  pre- Scandinavian 
history  of  Ireland  otherwise  than  to  observe  that  the  hegemony 
of  old  belonged  to  the  north  rather  than  to  the  south.  So  far 
back  as  the  legendary  period,  the  age  of  the  Hounds,'*  the  military 
preponderance  of  the  hardier  northern  nations  is  clearly  apparent. 
The  Irish  monarchy,  and  all  that  it  meant  in  that  more  primitive 
form  of  society,  were  an  appanage  of  the  dynastic  houses  which 
claimed  descent  from  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  captain  of  the  Irish 
or  Scoti  in  the  great  convulsions  which  attended  the  break-up  of 
the  Eoman  empire  in  the  north-west  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  Ireland  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  the 
history  of  a  race  evolving  its  monarchy,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  general  European  history.  For, 
the  process  which  in  most  other  countries  is  sunk  in  oblivion  lies  all 
revealed  in  Ireland ;  so  generous  have  been  our  monkobardic  his- 
torians. The  risings  and  fallings  of  dynastic  clans,  the  whole  of 
the  vast  and  bloody,  but  not  ignoble,  strife  are  described  with 
accuracy  and  minuteness.  In  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the  creation 
of  the  Irish  monarchy  was  the  result  of  the  natural  selection  of 
the  best  of  the  dynastic  families  in  the  island.  For  this  result 
there  was  no  other  method  possible,  nor,  I  think,  conceivable, 
save  that  of  war.  The  best  family  had  to  fight  its  way  to  the 
front,  and  by  clear  force  majeure  set  its  feet  on  the  necks  of  the 
rest  and  rule,  in  the  beginning  at  all  events  and  for  certain  genera- 
tions, by  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  with 
some  little  assistance  from  tradition  and  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
right. 

The  hegemony  lay  with  the  north,  and  all  the  bardic  traditions 
were  upon  the  side  of  the  descendants  of  Nial.  But  in  the  tenth 
century  there  emerged  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  remarkable  person- 

*  The  two  centuries  that  surround  the  Incarnation  form  the  heroic  period  of 
Irish  history.     The  Irish  i^paies  are  cU'Vaidhe,  i.e.  hound-sprung. 
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ality,  a  man  who  by  his  own  intrinsic  superiority,  and  against  all 
custom  and  tradition,  forced  his  way  to  the  captaincy  of  the  whole 
island — Brian  Boroma,  vulgarly  known  as  Brian  Boru,  i.e.  Brian  of 
the  Tributes.  Eeaders  have  heard  of  Cin-cora,  the  celebrated 
O'Brian  stronghold  at  Killaloe,  on  the  Shannon.  A  mile  north- 
wards from  this  fort  was  another,  called  Boroma  ;  and  the  two  were 
connected  by  fortifications^  of  earth  and  timber,  the  whole  forming 
one  of  the  greatest  strength  yet  known  in  the  island.  It  was  indiffe- 
rently known  as  Cin-cora  or  Boroma,  though  in  latter  times  the 
genius  of  Moore  has  indissolubly  connected  the  former  name  with 
the  achievements  of  Brian  and  of  his  successors.  The  steady 
advance  of  Brian  from  the  position  of  a  sort  of  Eobin  Hood,  or 
inferior  vassal  of  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  to  the  unchallenged 
lordship  of  the  whole  island  supplies  an  excellent  example  of 
how  an  Irish  king  was  made.  The  bardic  history  of  his  progress 
to  monarchy  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Todd's  '  Wars  of  the  Gaedil 
and  the  Gaill,'  from  which  one  who  understands  the  bardic 
methods  of  historiography  can  deduce  the  facts  with  tolerable 
exactness. 

One  by  one  the  dynastic  houses  submitted  to  Brian's  overlord- 
ship,  rendering  tributes  and  hostages,  till  in  presence  of  the 
dignitaries  of  Ulster,  lay  and  clerical,  Brian  by  the  hand  of  his 
chief  secretary  had  himself  inscribed  imjjerator  Scotorum  in  the 
'  Book  of  Armagh.'  The  curious  may  still  see  that  ancient  entry  by 
paying  a  visit  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

A  new  and  powerful  family  started  from  the  loins  of  Brian 
Boru,  not  unnaturally  taking  their  tribe  name  from  him,  viz.  the 
0 'Brians.  But  in  time  the  force  communicated  by  their  great 
ancestor  failed.  Strongbow  and  his  companions  found  the  O'Brians 
decidedly  worsted  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  rival  dynastic  houses. 
The  mouth  of  the  battle-axe,  arbiter  of  the  strife,  otherwise  still 
stammering,  had  given  a  clearly  adverse  decision  to  O'Brian  preten- 
sions. 

Brian  was  succeeded  as  Ard-Ei  by  Melaghlin,^  king  of  Meath, 
and  as  chief  of  the  Dal-Cas,  his  own  nation,  by  his  son  Donough, 
who  led  the  retreat  from  Clontarf  and  immortalised  himself  by  the 
way.  Donough  and  his  war-worn  handful  fought  their  way  home 
through  hostile  territories,  sorely  harassed  by  the  king  of  Ossory 
and  others.  In  one  of  these  battles  the  wounded  of  Clontarf 
fought  in  their  ranks  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  earth. 
This  heroic  Donough  of  the  retreat  succeeded  Melaghlin  as  Axd^ 

'■      *  See  O'Donovan's  notes  to  the  translation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d. 
1117.  ,  . 

«  Whom  he  had  previously  deposed,  and  who,  though  present  at  Clontarf,  took  no 
part  in  the  battle.  'Stand  aside,  0  ex-king ;  we  will  beat  these  foreigners  without  your 
aid,'  quoth  the  Dal-Cas.    Such  at  least  is  the  story. 
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Ei,  though  his  Ard-Eiship  was  vehemently  opposed.^  After  a  stir- 
ring reign  he  was  eventually  deposed  by  his  own  people,  and  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  where  he  died. 

Dermot  MacMaol-na-m-bo,^  king  of  Leinster,  succeeded  him  as 
Ard-Ei — Ard-Ei  with  opposition  and  plenty  of  it.  Nevertheless 
foreign  writers  invariably  refer  to  him  as  king  of  Ireland,  finding 
him  so  regarded  at  the  great  sea-ports.  To  his  protection  fled  the 
sons  of  Earl  Godwin,  Harold  and  his  brother  Leofwin,  upon  the 
expulsion  from  England  of  that  powerful  house  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  '  They  passed  the  winter  under  the  protection  of  King 
Dermot  in  Ireland.'  ^  Again,  '  Harold  went  westward  into  Ireland, 
and  was  there  a  whole  winter  under  the  king's  protection.'^"  Mr. 
Freeman  congratulates  Lappenberg  upon  his  acuteness  '  in  having 
perceived  that,  odd  as  was  the  expression,  an  Irish  king  must  be 
meant.'  Why  odd  ?  Plainly  because  even  Mr.  Freeman  could 
only  picture  Ireland  as  the  scene  of  waste  tribal  confusions,  aimless 
flockings  and  fightings,  a  wilderness  tenanted  by  wolves  and  wolfish 
men,  girt  by  a  little  illuminated  fringe  of  Danish  order  and  civilisa- 
tion. Yet  the  Danes  had  little  influence  in  the  country,  were 
subjects  of  the  inland  dynasts,  and  evidently  regarded  this  Dermot 
not  only  as  their  king,  but  as  the  king  of  Ireland,  communicating 
that  impression  to  contemporary  historians  in  England. 

From  the  protection  of  this  Dermot  young  Harold  returned  to 
assist  his  father,  commanding  a  small  Irish  fleet  and  army.  All 
Danes,  writes  Mr.  Freeman,  determined  to  see  in  Ireland  nothing 
but  the  Scandinavian  fringe. 

To  the  power  of  Harold's  host  and  protector  succeeded  a  young 
protege  of  his,  Turlough  O'Brian,  son  of  Teigue,  son  of  Brian  Boru 
and  nephew  of  Donough  of  the  retreat  from  Clontarf  and  the 
Ossorian  battles.  This  dynast  did  conquer  all  Ireland,  had  in  ward 
the  hostages  of  the  whole  nation.     Like  his  grandfather  he  was  rex 

'  Dr.  Todd's  Wars  of  the  Gaedil  and  the  Gaill,  also  Keatinge's  History.    Dervorgilla 
was  descended  from  Brian  Borii  through  Donough. 
Brian  Borii,  Ard-Ri 

Donough,  Ard-Ri 

I 
Murrough  of  the  Short  Shield 

I 
Brian  of  Glanmire  (suburb  of  Cork) 

Mor  =  Murrough  O'Melaghlin 

I 
Dervorgilla. 

*  i.e.  son  of  Murrough  Maol-na-m-bo  (slave  or  fosterling  of  the  cows— cow-nursed 
perhaps).  This  Murrough  is  the  stirps  of  the  Clan  MacMurrough,  clan  regnant  of 
Leinster,  and  ancestor  of  Dermot  MacMurrough. 

•  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  404. 

"  Peterborough  Chronicle.  These  entries  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Freeman's  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  154.     See  also  Lingard's  History  of  England,  i.  448. 
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totius  Hibernics  and  imperator  Scotorum.^^  There  is  a  letter  to  him 
from  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressed  Magnifico 
Hibernico  regi  Terdelvaclio.'  "^  Keatinge  relates  that  Turlough  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  William  Eufus,  and  sent  him  timber  for  the 
roofing  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Turlough  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murty,  under  whom  the 
O'Brian  hegemony  reached  its  highest  point.  He  was  full  Ard-Ei 
of  Ireland,  and  through  his  son  Donald,  king  of  Dublin,  was  lord 
of  the  widely  extended  maritime  and  insular  confederacy  of  which 
Danish  Dublin  was  then  the  head.  A  glance  at  the  O'Brian  genea- 
logy will  not  be  here  amiss. 

Brian  Borii,  Ard-Ei 

Teigue,  Donough  of  the  retreat,  Ard-Ei 

I 
Turlough,  Ard-Ei 

Murty,  Ard-Ei 

Donald,  king  of  Dublin. 

According  to  the  Manx  Chronicle  the  Hebridean  Danes  begged 
a  king  from  Murty,  and  Murty  gave  them  Donald.  I  rather  think 
he  was  ruler  of  the  islands  in  consequence  of  his  position  in  Dublin. 
During  Murty  O'Brian's  reign  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  came 
down  into  these  waters.  With  his  own  hand  he  slew  Hugh  Lupus,'^ 
earl  of  Chester,  and  did  other  doughty  things.  The  Manx  Chro- 
nicle says  that  Murty  did  him  a  peculiar  homage,  i.e.  walked  bare- 
footed before  him.  The  son  of  Magnus,  Sigurd  the  Crusader, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Irish  king.  Another  daughter,  Lafracoth, 
married  Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  brother  of  Eobert  of  Belesme. 
Murty  and  Magnus  were  both  in  the  great  league  formed  against 
Henry  Beauclerc  by  the  western  earls.  Nevertheless  William  of 
Malmesbury  relates  that  Murty  and  King  Henry  were  afterwards 
good  friends. 

"  Mr.  Hallam's  note  on  the  Bretwaldas  would  never  have  been  written  had  he 
studied  Irish  contemporary  history.  A  Saxon  Bretwalda,  imijerator  totius  Britannia, 
is  not  at  all  a  notion  to  be  laughed  at  if  one  understands  what  kingship  and  over- 
kingship  meant  in  those  days.  Columba  at  the  court  of  the  Pictish  king  Brude  found 
there  in  fetters  the  hostages  of  the  Orkneys,  as  related  by  Adamnan.  The  Bretwalda- 
ship  was  quite  possible,  and  when  the  Saxon  chronicle  describes  a  Northumbrian 
king  as  imperator  totius  Britannics  I  for  one  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
description — at  least  see  no  antecedent  improbability. 

'^  In  Usher's  Sylloge  Vet.  Epist.  Hibern.  Epistola  xxvii. 

"  The  Norse  saga  of  King  Magnus  relates  this  vividly.  So  does  Orderic,  pp.  767, 
768.  The  saga  calls  Murty  Moriartak,  which  is  nearly  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Muir-Ceartach,  and  describes  him  as  king  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  invariably 
loses  himself  when  he  gets  into  the  interior,  calls  him  Murtagh  '  of  Connaught,'  the 
O'Brians  being  a  notoriously  Munster  family,  and  in  an  astonishing  manner  compares 
him  with  the  father  of  Dermot  MacMurrough. 
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In  the  Norse  saga  of  Magnus,  our  Irish  king  is  called  Moriartak 
O'Brian.  The  Gaelic  form  is  Muir-Ceartach,  i.e.  Wall  of  Eighteous- 
ness.  He  and  Magnus  warred  a  good  deal,  both  as  foes  and  allies. 
Magnus  was  slain  in  those  wars  by  the  Ulidians  of  the  county  of 
Down.  There  is  a  full-length  picture  of  the  battle  in  the  saga, 
admirably  graphic  and  evidently  the  work  of  an  eye-witness. 
Carlyle,  referring  to  this  battle,  says,  '  Place,  I  regret  to  say,  alto- 
gether undiscoverable  to  me ;  known  only  that  it  was  boggy  in  the 
extreme,'  which  it  most  decidedly  was — very  boggy,  yet  with  'holm- 
oaks  '  growing  therein,  as  the  old  skald  particularly  mentions.''' 

I  have  exhibited  these  kings  in  power,  but  not  the  steps  by  which 
they  gained  and  held  it.  The  progress  of  an  Irish  chieftain  to 
monarchy  I  reserve  for  m}''  treatment  of  my  typical  king,  Turlough, 
father  of  Eoderick.  As  to  the  Ard-Eiship,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  general  election  even  of  the  Polish- 
diet  description.  He  who  would  be  Ard-Ei  had  to  move  forward 
step  by  step,  battle-axing  territory  after  territory  into  submission 
to  himself  and  the  tender  of  hostages.  Now  he  grasped  a  barony, 
now  a  county ;  now  meeting  in  battle  another  candidate  who  had 
similarly  subdued  wide  regions,  he  overthrew  him  and  became  lord 
of  whatever  tribes  and  territories  the  latter  had  previously  brought 
beneath  his  sway.  There  is  no  trace  of  tribal  warfare  in  the 
history  of  these  centuries.  All  the  wars  are  of  dynastic  kings 
warring  upon  kings  to  assert  dominion  or  retain  independence — 
a  most  salutary  warfare,  inevitable,  indispensable,  enjoined  by 
nature  herself.  Tribes  and  nations  had  ceased  to  count ;  of  each 
generation  the  history  is  that  of  some  half-dozen  strong  men 
striving  for  the  mastery.  They  stand  out  from  the  rest  like  giants, 
like  Homer's  heroes  among  the  ruck  of  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
chronicles  distinctly  lend  themselves  to  this  suggestion  of  giganto- 
machia  in  such  phrases  as  the  following:  'Turlough  O'Conor  and 
Tiernan  O'Eourke  were  terribly  at  war  these  years — Ireland  a 
shaking  sod  between  them.' 

How  naturally  out  of  the  traditions  of  such  strife  would  the 
primitive  imagination  evolve  combatants  of  superhuman  power.  In 
truth  this  was  the  grand  age  of  individualism.  The  church,  un- 
organised, had  no  power  ;  the  Brehon  law  did  not  check  kings ;  the 
tribal  control  had  ceased ;  old  rules  and  customs  were  inapplicable 
to  the  new  order  of  things ;  the  minor  chieftains  feebly  checked  the 
king.  Giraldus  expressly  tells  us  that  Dermot  MacMurrough 
tyrannised  savagely  over  his  nobles.  So,  released  from  all  control — 
perhaps  purposely  released  to  that  end  by  formative  nature,  eager 

"  History  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  p.  87,  People's  Edition.  Carlyle  calls  Murty 
Murdog,  and  seems  to  quiz  him  in  the  name.  Of  Magnus  in  Ireland  and  of  '  Murdog  ' 
he  really  knew  nothing.  For  picturesqueness  he  gives  the  Irish  kings  of  the  period 
Elizabethan  costumes,  remembering  something  about  Shane  O'Neill  and  his  guards. 

TJ  2 
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to  get  the  work  done  at  no  matter  what  cost — these  half-dozen  kings 
fiercely  battled  like  bulls  for  the  mastery  of  the  herd.  Nature,  in- 
tent on  her  own  purpose,  made  them  as  free  as  possible,  as  strong 
as  possible  for  the  dire  struggle.  Curiously  enough  too  there  is  no 
trace  of  personal  malignity  between  these  warring  kings,  no  fixed 
enduring  feuds.  They  were  allies  and  foemen  and  foemen  and 
allies  as  the  fast-spinning  wheel  of  change  revolved,  bringing  up 
controversy  after  controversy,  for  whose  solution  there  was  no 
other  adequate  tribunal  save  their  supreme  court  of  battle-axes. 

So  far  the  Irish  Ard-Eis,  down  from  Brian  Borii,  are  as 
follows : — 

Brian  Borii 

Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath 

Donough,  son  of  Brian  Borii 

Diarmod,  MacMaol-na-m-bo,  Harold's  protector 

Turlough  O'Brian,  son  of  Teigue,  son  of  Brian 

Murty  O'Brian 

1106.  Murty  O'Brian,  king  of  Ireland,  marched  into  Connaught, 
deposed  the  reigning  O'Conor,  and  planted  in  his  room  a  young 
scion  of  the  same  stock,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  but  tall,  spirited,  full 
of  promise,  and  his  own  nephew.  It  was  Turlough  Mor  O'Conor, 
father  of  Eoderick,  the  last  Irish  king.  Turlough,  recte  Toir-dealbach, 
means  tower- shaped  or  towering,  and  the  epithet  Mor  means,  not 
great,  but  tall.  Standing  on  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  god  Fraech, 
hard  by  the  Shannon,  Ard-Ki  Murty  presiding,  the  boy  was  inaugu- 
rated the  O'Conor  and  king  of  Connaught  with  antique  ceremonies.'* 
The  Ard-Ei  gave  him  the  hostages  of  the  province,  gave  him  warn- 
ings and  good  counsel,  perhaps  a  share  of  his  military  strength,  and 
marched  away  to  attend  to  other  businesses,  for  an  Irish  Ard-Ei  in 
these  stormy  times  had  need  to  be  very  swift  and  expeditious  in 
all  his  movements.  Not  much  grass  grew  under  a  king's  feet 
in  the  twelfth  century.  So  young  Turlough,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
found  himself  king  of  a  province,  there  to  stand  or  fall  as  he  was 
found  fit  or  unfit. 

The  boy  came  of  a  line  of  distinguished  sires,  all  in  their  time 
captains  of  Connaught.  He  was  son  of  Eory  Yellowspear,  son  of 
Hugh  Breakspear,  son  of  Teigue  of  the  White  Steed,  who  was  the 
first  O'Conor,  being  son  of  Cathal  and  grandson  of  Conor,  root  of 
the  clan  and  ancestor  of  all  the  0' Conors.  His  father,  Eory, 
formerly  king  of  Connaught,  many  years  since  had  been  taken  and 

'*  There  were  usually  two  inaugurations,  one  pagan,  with  the  ceremony  of  the  wand, 
«&c.,  the  other  ecclesiastical,  with  oil  of  consecration. 
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blinded  by  a  fierce  sub-chieftain,  the  O'Flaherty  of  Jar-Connaught.^^ 
This  better  than  a  detailed  description  will  show  over  what  manner 
of  men  our  eighteen-year-old  king  was  called  upon  to  rule,  and 
what  work  lay  before  him.  Turlough  O'Conor  is  a  known  name  in 
Anglo-Irish  history,  but  those  sires  of  his  with  uncouth  barbaric 
titles  were  famous  also  in  the  Ireland  of  the  eleventh  century 
Yellowspear  and  Breakspear  and  the  knight  of  the  White  Steed 
were  brave  and  strong  in  their  day.  They  fought,  ruled,  and  diplo- 
matised with  energy  and  success  in  those  trans- Shannon  regions, 
creating  that  O'Conor  imperiwn  which  this  boy  was  destined  to  carry 
so  far,  and  Eoderick,  his  son,  so  much  further.  They  overthrew, 
tamed,  or  exterminated  divers  western  gentes,  expelling  thence  an- 
other great  rival  clan,  the  O'Eourkes,  whom  they  confined  to  a  king- 
dom called  Breffney,  on  the  mearings  of  Connaught  and  Ulster, 
where  we  shall  meet  them  again  under  the  captaincy  of  one  whose 
name  at  all  events  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  Tiernan  O'Kourke, 
husband  of  Dervorgilla.  Connaught  too  had  been  electing  her  clan 
regnant,  and  the  mouth  of  the  battle-axe  had  given  a  very  decisive 
vote  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Conor. 

I  pass  over  the  next  eight  years  of  Turlough's  life.  It  was 
spent  in  governing  his  province  and  keeping  a  proud,  rebellious 
chieftainry  in  subjection — -a  terrible  task,  which,  however,  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  That  young  Turlough  did  his  domestic 
work  well  we  know  from  this :  that  even  in  seasons  of  the  greatest 
misfortune  he  never  lost  his  hold  upon  the  province.  He  had 
doubtless  his  mild  methods  and  winning  ways  too — he  was  sur- 
named  Augustus,  surely  for  good  reasons — but  for  the  recalcitrant 
always  ready  battle-axes  and  trained  troops  of  swift  raiders  and 
plunderers.  By  mild  methods  and  fierce— chiefly  the  latter — the  boy 
proved  that  Connaught  was  his  and  not  O'Flaherty's  or  any  other's. 
We  catch  stray  glimpses  of  him  campaigning  and  plundering  there, 
as  it  were  proving  his  title  in  that  western  court  of  battle-axes. 
But  we  may  be  very  certain  that  he  had  much  hard  work  to  do,  as 
we  know  that  he  did  it  well.  To  use  a  bardic  simile,  Connaught, 
though  anything  but  a  tame  steed,  could  not  throw  him.  In  the 
end  he  rode  Connaught  like  a  well-trained  war-horse.  The  bards 
compare  him  to  Augustus,  struck,  I  think,  by  some  resemblance  in 
administrative  methods.  In  a  sense  no  doubt  the  comparison  is 
absurd.  Yet  I  think  the  government  of  the  formed  and  settled 
Eoman  empire  was  but  child's  play  to  the  task  of  ruling  Con- 
naught in  the  twelfth  century.  Of  Turlough  O'Conor,  surnamed 
Augustus,  I  take  up  the  story  again  in  the  year  1114,  when  he 
first  crossed  the  Shannon  intent  on  greater  things — a  man-tamer, 
interesting  in  himself  and  interesting  as  a  type  of  the  primitive 
Irish  dynast. 

•*  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  1118.    He  lived  36  years  in  blindness. 
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1114.  Murty  O'Brian,  the  Ard-Ei,  fell  strangely  sick,  for  we  are 
told  that  *  he  became  a  living  skeleton.'  His  chiefs  deposed  him, 
and  elected  his  brother  Dermot  in  his  room.  Down  from  the 
north  dropped  Donald  O'Loghlin,  the  old  king  of  Ulster,  with  all 
his  host,  to  take  the  Ard-Eiship,  thus  vacated.  Submissions  and 
hostages  poured  in  to  him  on  all  sides  as  he  went.  The  red  hand 
of  Ulster  seldom  exhibited  itself  in  these  dynastic  wars  without 
proving  itself  a  strong  centre  of  attraction.  Despite  the  long- 
sustained  power  of  the  O'Brians,  many  men — most  perhaps — still 
believed  that  the  true  root  of  the  Ard-Eiship  was  in  the  north,  was 
in  the  descendants  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  "With  an  army 
daily  augmenting,  old  Donald  reached  Ballinasloe.  Thither,  with 
hostages,  came  young  Turlough  0' Conor  to  meet  him,  a  welcome 
ally.^^  He  was  only  26  years  of  age  ;  but  warlike  Connaught,  well 
battle-axed  and  well  ruled,  well  scourged  and  well  conciliated,  fol- 
lowed submissive  at  his  heels.  Turlough's  brother,  indeed,  at  this 
juncture  rebelled  or  caballed,  leaning  to  the  O'Brian  interest,  but 
was  speedily  suppressed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Turlough.  The 
whole  joined  host  now  entered  Munster.  After  some  delay  and 
complications,  which  need  not  detain  us,  O'Brian  opposition  sub- 
sided and  the  old  northern  king  took  the  Ard-Eiship  of  the 
island. 

He  was  65  years  of  age  and  held  the  dignity  for  seven  years, 
dying  in  1121.  '  The  storm-and-stress  '  period  of  his  life  was 
earlier.  He  had  fought  against  Murty  O'Brian  and  against 
Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  and  against  both  combined,  and  had 
beaten  the  former  in  a  pitched  battle  and  killed  Magnus  in  a 
skirmish.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  he  deserved  bis  Ard-Eiship.  He 
got  it  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  enjoyed  it.  An  Irish  Ard-Ei 
might  indeed  lead  a  fairly  quiet  life,  if  he  was  content  with 
homages,  hostages,  and  clearly  admitted  tributes  and  privileges. 
These  were  fixed  by  ancient  custom.  They  will  be  found  clear  and 
explicit  in  theBrehon  treatise  known  as  the  'Book  of  Eights.'  But 
all  political  power  instinctively  aims  at  aggrandisement.  Moreover 
the  genius  of  the  age  more  and  more  imperatively  demanded  a  new 
type  of  kings,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  annual  receipt 
of  so  many  ships  from  Waterford  and  swords  from  Ossory,  cloaks, 
slaves,  cattle  and  sheep,  gold,  &c.,  tributes,  gifts,  homage,  and  pre- 
cedence, but  who  would  intervene  strongly  in  dynastic  quarrels  and 
make  their  power  felt  and  their  persons  feared.  Donald  was  old  : 
his  ideas  were  primitive  and  he  was  satisfied  with  customary  tributes 
and  homages.  Once  at  least  he  intervened  strongly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  island,  descending  like  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machina,  but  on  the 

"  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  state  that  the  king  of  Tir  Connall,  i.e.  Donegal,  came 
with  Turlough,  From  this  and  other  indications  I  think  Donegal  was  in  Turlough's 
time  included  in  Connaught. 
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whole  remained  quiet  in  his  northern  home,  enjoying  his  fame  and 
his  position  and  his  great  revenues. 

Young  Turlough  was  left  free  to  do  much  as  he  pleased,  a  youth 
whose  ideas  were  very  different  as  to  the  duties  and  prerogatives 
of  kings. 

Things  being  settled  on  this  basis,  with  a  whole  network  of  new 
treaties  covering  the  country  in  consequence,  all  Ireland  was 
startled  with  the  news  that  the  old  sick  Dal-Cassian  lion  was  up 
and  out  again.  Pale  and  lean  old  Murty  reappeared  on  the  scene, 
took  his  brother  prisoner,  and  resumed  the  O'Brianship.  Far  up 
into  the  island  he  marched,  reasserting  his  overlordship.  Amongst 
other  feats  he  netted  and  drove  the  cattle  of  a  territory  at  night  by 
the  light  of  firebrands.'^  He  joined  hands  with  his  son  Donald, 
king  of  Dublin,  who  on  his  side  had  beaten  the  Leinster  men  in 
battle,  and  together  they  broke  down  the  new  combinations  far  and 
wide.  But  this  mysterious  sickness  would  not  relax  its  hold  upon 
the  old  king.  Yielding  to  its  stress  and  to  no  other,  he  stooped  at 
last  to  the  inevitable  :  after  a  few  months  he  retired  from  the  field 
a  confirmed  invalid.  Murty  died  in  1119,  '  flood  of  the  glory  and 
magnificence  of  the  west  of  the  world.'  Again  from  far  and  near 
the  tributes  of  Ireland  flowed  to  the  primitive  northern  king.  That 
unexpected  outbreak  from  the  sick  chamber  was  but  a  slight, 
transient  interruption  of  the  northern  man's  Ard-Eiship. 

During  this  short  crisis  young  Turlough  O'Conor  remained  true 
to  the  new  Ard-Ei.  He  was  treaty-bound  and,  moreover,  the  Ulster 
man  had  his  hostages.  While  old  Murty  and  his  son,  the  king  of 
Dublin,  were  operating  in  the  midlands  Turlough  crossed  the 
Shannon,  devastated  Thomond,  and  returned  with  flocks  and  herds 
and  captives.  These  secured,  he  made  another  hosting,  and  struck 
out  this  time  eastward,  to  resettle  the  interrupted  arrangements  in 
the  midlands,  true  to  the  overlord's  interests — truer  perhaps  to  his 
own.  Within  that  northern  hegemony,  not  impinging  upon  or 
conflicting  with  its  simple  tribute-taking  character,  he  would 
establish  one  of  his  own,  and  he  did.  Collecting  his  fleet  of  river 
galleys — for  Turlough  was  strong  upon  the  waters,  salt  and 
fresh — he  sailed  up  the  Shannon  to  Longford,  and,  spite  his  for- 
midable patronymic,  conquered  the  son  of  Hound-of-the-Mountain 
O'Farrell,  lord  of  that  country,  and  fortified  and  garrisoned  *  the 
Yellow  Land  of  the  Birch  Trees.'  Having  so  hand-locked  the 
O'Farrell  he  descended  the  Shannon.  Merry  sang  the  monks  of 
St.  Ciaran  as  King  Turlough  rowed  by,  for  there  was  friendship 
between  the  famous  monastery  of  Clonmicnoise  and  the  0' Conors. 
Young  Turlough   paused   in  his   rowing;   his  spoil-laden  galleys 

"  He  took  '  the  Prey  of  the  Firebrands,'  relate  the  Fotir  Masters.    This  points  to 
a  bardic  tale  growing  out  of  the  adventure — a  tale  possibly  still  in  existence. 
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dropped  anchor  before  that  *  land  of  roses,'  '^  churches,  and  taper- 
ing towers.  Turlough  went  ashore  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  Ciaran 
a  chalice  of  gold  and  silver,'^"  and  a  drinking  horn  of  gold,  and  a 
copper  dish  all  charged  with  gold — a  firstfruits  offering  to  one  who 
was  a  sort  of  god  to  the  western  Irish.  Old  blind  Eory  Yellowspear 
heard  that  day  the  rowing  of  the  galleys  and  embraced  his  son 
for  the  last  time.  He  died  next  year,  after  some  twenty  years  of 
stormy  life  and  thirty- six  of  blindness. 

Turlough's  'jewels  '  were,  not  long  after,  stolen  from  the  high 
altar  by  an  Irish  Dane  of  Limerick,  who,  however,  could  not  get 
out  of  Ireland  with  his  plunder,  though  he  sought  successively  the 
ports  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterford.  The  conscience-stricken 
wretch  saw  '  Ciaran  with  his  crosier  stopping  every  ship  on  which 
he  embarked.'  Finally  he  was  taken  and  hanged  by  a  young 
southern  king,  Conor  Slapar-Salach  O'Brian,  and  Turlough's  jewels 
were  restored  to  their  place  on  the  high  altar.  There  was  plenty 
of  wild  superstition  mingled  with  the  piety  of  the  age.  About 
this  time  the  chroniclers  report  the  appearance  of  '  demon-ships 
in  the  Bay  of  Galway,  and  they  sailed  against  the  wind ; '  and  men 
still  feared  the  pagan  deities  more  than  they  would  admit,  potent 
and  terrible  beings  known  as  the  Sidhe. 

Eeturning  home  Turlough  made  a  new  hosting,  crossed  the  Shan- 
non, entered  Meath,  and  divided  that  kingdom  into  halves,  setting 
up  there  two  kings,  one  of  them  Murrough,  the  father  of  Dervorgilla. 
His  name  appears  as  Murchard  Hu  Melaghlin  in  Henry  II' s  grant 
of  Meath  to  Hugo  de  Lacy.  *  I  grant  him,'  wrote  Henry,  '  all 
Meath,  to  be  held  by  him  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  it  was  held 
by  Murchard  Hu  Melaghlin  or  any  other  king  of  the  same.' 
This  clan  had  been,  and  perhaps  was,  of  royal  dignity.  The  root 
of  the  family  was  that  Melaghlin  who  would  not  help  Brian  Boru 
at  Clontarf,  but  stood  aside  a  spectator  and  took  the  Ard-Eiship 
when  the  old  hero  was  killed.  Since  then  the  O'Melaghlins  had 
been  weighed  in  stern  balances  and  found  wanting. 

King  of  Connaught  and  lord  of  Meath  and  master  of  Longford, 
the  young  conqueror  now  turned  southwards.  Here  a  grand 
struggle  awaited  him.  The  O'Brians,  with  all  their  proud  traditions 
down  from  the  days  of  Clontarf  and  further,  had  no  notion  of  sub- 
mitting to  this  youth,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  own  protege. 
But  the  harrying  which  he  had  administered  to  them  during  Ard- 
Ei  Murty's  outbreak  was  severe.      The  ensuing  winter  was  terribly 

'»  '  In  a  quiet  watered  land,  a  land  of  roses, 
Stands  St.  Ciaran's  city  fair. 

And  the  warriors  of  Erin  in  their  famous  generations 
Slumber  there.' 

T.  W.  Rollestone's  translation  of  an  Irish  poem. 
**  Irish  metallurgy,  now  at  its  height,  was  an  art  greatly  respected  by  the  chieftains. 
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stormy  and  cold,  and  famine  and  plague  had  succeeded  that  harry- 
ing and  that  winter.  Nevertheless  they  were  still  lords  of  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  of  the  Danes.  Turlough  a  second  time  devastated 
Thomond  by  way  of  enforcing  submission,  and  again  brought  away 
flocks  and  herds  and  captives.  Nevertheless  he  restored  the  latter 
'  to  God  and  to  Flannan.'  ^^  It  is  significant  of  Turlough's  cha- 
racter that  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  the  same  year  made  a 
circuit  of  Turlough's  dominions  and  received  his  full  tribute.  Tur- 
lough was  very  friendly  to  the  church,  in  this  century  a  beautiful 
characteristic  of  kings,  for  the  church  was  entirely  deserving. 

The  O'Brians  made  a  return  invasion  of  Connaught  under  their 
new  king,  Dermot,  brother  of  the  live  skeleton,  but  were  met  and 
overthrown  by  Turlough  on  the  '  Hill  of  the  Eed  Birch  Tree,'  in 
South  Connaught.  Next  year,  1117,  the  O'Brians  tried  again. 
They  even  penetrated  into  North  Connaught,  but  were  driven  thence 
by  Turlough,  pursued,  and  decisively  overthrown  in  '  the  rushy 
plain  of  Oran,'  county  Tipperary,  and  overthrown  anew  in  a  third 
battle  at  Lacken,  county  Clare. 

Leaving  now  behind  him  the  O'Brian  hegemony,  sorely  battered, 
young  Turlough  made  a  new  hosting,  and  crossed  the  Shannon 
eastward  with  his  face  to  Dublin.  Subject  Meath  joined  him  on 
the  march.  At  the  head  of  a  great  army  he  appeared  before 
Dublin.  The  Danes  threw  open  their  gates  before  the  young 
conqueror.  Thence  he  expelled  their  O'Brian  king,  Donald,  son  of 
Murty,  the  live  skeleton,  and  sent  him  to  Lismore  as  a  monk. 
Another  than  Turlough  would  have  killed  or  blinded  such  a  man 
as  Donald  O'Brian,  son  of  an  Ard-Ei.  The  Fasti  tell  us  that  Tur- 
lough was  '  full  of  mercy  and  compassion.'  At  all  events  on  this 
occasion  he  allowed  beaten  Donald  to  retain  his  eyes  and  retire  to 
a  monastery,  and  he  took  to  himself  the  hostages  of  East  Ireland, 
whom  Donald  previously  held  in  the  castle  in  Dublin,  and  took 
also  the  hostages  of  the  Danes.  Also  there  came  to  him  the  men 
of  Leinster  and  the  men  of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory  with  theirs. 
Then,  with  all  his  gyved  pledges,  Turlough  returned  home  and 
recrossed  the  Shannon,  having  torn  East  Ireland  from  the  hands 
of  the  O'Brians. 

Again  the  same  year  he  made  a  new  hosting  and  marched  south- 
wards to  deliver  a  finishing  stroke  at  that  powerful  house  whose 
*  Strong  Hand  Uppermost '  ^^  began  now  to  wear  such  a  rueful  aspect. 
He  attacked  and  stormed  Kincora,  and  hurled  the  fortifications, 
both  stone  and  timber,  into  the  waters  of  Lough  Derg.  So  con- 
spicuously this  young  western  dynast  set  his  strong  foot  on  the 
necks  of  the  O'Brians,  announcing  to  all  men  that  their  hegemony 
was  at  an  end.  He  rebuilt  the  plank  bridge  of  Killaloe,  and 
past  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  great  O'Brian  eyrie,  famed  in  a 
"  Patron  saint  of  KiUaloe.  «  The  O'Brian  motto. 
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thousand  songs,  having  with  him  as  vassals  the  king  of  Meath  and 
the  king  of  Brefifney,  marched  into  Munster.  He  pitched  his  camp 
under  the  walls  of  Cork,  summoned  to  him  the  chiefs  of  the  province, 
and  divided  Munster  into  three  parts.  Over  Desmond  he  set  a  Mac- 
Carthy,  and  over  Thomond  the  two  sons  of  Dermot,  now  dead,  viz. 
Conor  Slapar-Salach  O'Brian  and  Turlough  O'Brian,  and  brought 
with  him  the  hostages  of  the  province.  Conor  Slapar-Salach  means 
literally  Conor  of  the  Dirty  Skirts.  I  fancy  he  introduced  the  fashion 
of  trailing  mantles,  and  got  ridiculed,  as  introducers  of  novelties 
will.  I  picture  him  as  a  rather  magnificent  young  man  inclined  to 
be  sumptuous.  Subsequently  he  became  a  dangerous  rival  of 
Turlough  O'Conor,  and  had  a  rather  considerable  career,  being  at 
one  time  more  than  half  king  of  Ireland.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eatisbon  as  the  chief  builder  of  that  monastery.  The 
passage  is  well  known  to  students  of  Irish  history ;  it  is  quoted  in 
Lynch's  *  Cambrensis  Eversus '  and  also  in  Miss  Stokes's  recent 
work  on  Irish  art. 

Next  year,  having  as  it  were  built  his  house,  he  proceeded  to 
purify  it.  He  summoned  to  him  Enda,  king  of  Leinster,  and  the 
king  of  Leix.^^  All  three  went  up  and  down  the  Shannon  in  Tur- 
lough's  fleet,  hanging^  water-robbers  and  destroying  their  forts 
and  bars.  These  were  Danish  robber  lords,  who  preyed  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  great  water  highway  of  the  west.  These  two 
extern  kings  and  their  forces  he  sustained  with  the  new  rents 
accruing  to  him  out  of  conquered  Munster.  So  Munster  paid  two 
rents,  one  to  Donald  O'Loghlin,  the  Ard-Ei,  and  one  to  Turlough. 
Donald  was  their  suzerain  but  Turlough  their  master. 

Dervorgilla's  father,  Murrough,  king  of  Meath,  now  gave  offence.^^ 
Turlough  threw  bridges  across  the  Shannon,  invaded  Meath,  and 
deposed  him  and  resettled  that  province,  taking  hostages  of  the 
sub-chiefs.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  guarantor  of  this  new 
arrangement.  But  the  old  Ard-Ei  took  fire  at  this.  His  young 
lieutenant  seemed  to  be  playing  unheard-of  pranks  in  the  south ; 
old  Donald  dropped  down  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  Turlough, 
putting  first  the  Shannon  between  himself  and  the  irate  monarch, 
had  seemingly  to  relinquish  his  intentions.  '  He  made  a  false 
peace '  ^  with  the  Ard-Ei ;  but  this  did  not  mean  much,  for  the  same 
year  he  rebuilt  his  bridges  and  stepped  in  a  very  lordly  fashion 
into  Meath,  as  if  he  were  the  one  great  and  strong  king  of  the  island. 
Turlough  built  as  many  bridges  as  he  fought  battles.  They  were 
pontoon  bridges,  defended  with  fortified   bridge-heads.     Stepping 

**  Queen's  County. 

**  For  this  interesting  fact  see  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  1119. 
**  He  had  in  the  interim  killed  his  coadjutor  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
province,  contrary  to  Turlough's  will. 

2*  The  AnTials  of  Loch  Ce  too  mention  this  '  false  peace,'  without  comment. 


( 
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into  Meath,  he  sent  a  proclamation  round  Ireland  announcing  that 
he  was  about  to  celebrate  the  fair  of  Tailtin.^''  Old  Donald's  repre- 
sentative had  probably  some  high  place  there,  but  Turlough  was 
the  master  and  ruler  ;  he  and  his  men  of  war  kept  the  fair.  It 
was  a  convention  or  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole  island  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  sport,  and  business.  There  the  genealogists 
collated  and  corrected  their  pedigrees ;  bards  contended  for  prizes, 
silent  themselves  while  trained  rhapsodists  set  out  to  best  advan- 
tage the  fruits  of  their  masters'  inventive  genius.  There  were 
horse  races ;  as  when  in  elder  days  Macha,  the  war  goddess,  though 
pregnant,  ran  against  the  horses  of  Concobar  of  the  Eed  Branch 
Knights.^*  Thither  came  the  king  of  Dublin  and  his  Danes, 
*  famous  for  gluttony  and  commerce,'  and  set  up  his  booths  and 
stalls,  exhibiting  coats  of  mail,  bright  swords,  and  two-lipped 
Scandinavian  battle-axes.  He  and  his  people  did  not  wield  them 
as  well  as  formerly ;  they  found  it  better  to  sell  them  than  to 
handle  them.  In  short,  the  great  fair  of  Tailtin  was,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  just  such  a  festival  for  these  Irish  nations 
as  was  the  Olympic  to  the  states  of  Greece.  It  was  death  to  draw 
weapon  in  anger,  if  there  were  any  armed  men  present  save 
Turlough's.  A  general  peace  was  proclaimed  during  its  celebra- 
tion, and  it  was  held  impious  to  hurt  any  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  fair. 

Old  Donald's  flame  was  now  flickering  in  the  socket.  Next 
year  he  died,  and  the  Ard-Eiship  of  Turlough  began,  an  Ard-Eiship 
than  which  none  was  ever  stormier,  for  Turlough's  house  had  no 
Ard-regal  traditions.  By  pure  and  sheer  force  he  had  to  hold 
down  Ireland,  and,  unlike  other  Ard-Eis,  he  would  not  be  content 
with  mere  tributes.  He  would  rule  and  regulate,  put  up  and 
pluck  down,  and  where  he  conquered  he  would  be  master.  Here- 
tofore he  had  been  a  sort  of  lieutenant  of  that  famous  old  northern 
king  ;  hence  to  a  great  extent  his  success.  Henceforth  he  had  to 
rely  on  himself  alone. 

His  overlordship  of  the  four  southern  provinces  was  not  the 
overlordship  of  an  Ard-Ei ;  it  was  of  an  inferior  character  in  status 
and  dignity,  but  much  superior  in  power.  That  overlordship  he 
had  now  to  convert  into  another  form  and  compel  submission  to 
himself  in  a  new  character.  Obviously,  therefore,  new  wars  were 
to  be  expected,  and  duly  they  came.  Turlough's  other  feuda- 
tories seem  to  have  been  submissive ;  not  so  the  king  of  Desmond 
or  South  Munster,  the  MacCarthy.  Old  Donald  died  in  1121, 
and  the  same  year  Turlough  descended  into  Desmond  and  plun- 

"  Telltown,  co.  Meath. 

-'  For  an  animated  picture  of  one  of  these  great  fairs  see  the  description  of  the 
fair  of  Garman,  by  a  contemporary  bard.  It  is  quoted  at  length  in  O'Curry'3  Manners 
and  Customs. 
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dered  South  Muiister  from  Fermoy  to  Tralee,  from  the  Blackwater 
to  the  Atlantic.^^  Observe,  these  plunderings  and  cattle-drivings, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  were  strong  coercive  strokes  of  war. 
When  population  was  sparse  and  land  plenty  the  ownership  of  land 
divested  of  cattle  or  other  exchangeable  property  meant  subjuga- 
tion ;  permanent  military  occupation  of  such  territory  was  not  neces- 
sary. A  chieftain  so  stripped  of  his  wealth  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  who  held  it.  Hence  troops  of  trained  plunderers  and 
cattle-drivers,  '  nimble- footed  predatory  bands,'  formed  an  essential 
element  of  an  army  in  the  days  of  Turlough.  Such  men  could 
follow  a  trail  in  the  dark,  knew  how  to  get  the  last  mile  out  of 
driven  cattle  and  to  frustrate  every  effort  to  provoke  a  stampede. 

In  1122  he  crossed  the  Shannon  into  Meath,  regulating  the 
affairs  of  that  province.  While  there,  encamped  by  Sally  Lake,  Enda, 
king  of  Leinster,  the  same  who  had  been  with  him  hanging  water 
robbers  on  the  Shannon,  rode  into  his  camp  with  hostages,  some 
score  or  so  of  boys,  sons  and  foster-sons  of  the  chiefs  of  Leinster 
and  of  the  Danes.  So  his  Ard-Eiship  was  recognised  by  Thomond, 
i.e.  the  O'Brians,  by  Meath,  by  Leinster,  by  the  Danes.  Meantime 
the  recalcitrant  MacCarthy  had  been  well  stripped  in  1121. 

Next  year,  1123,  he  descended  into  Munster,  pitched  his  camp 
at  Youghal,  and  took  the  hostages  of  Desmond.  The  stripped 
chieftains  of  South  Munster  came  humbly  to  him,  made  ample 
submission,  and  recovered  their  property  minus  arrears  of  rent. 
Again  full  master  of  four  provinces.  King  Turlough  marched  home 
across  his  plank  bridge  at  Killaloe,  past  the  cathedral  where  now 
reposed  the  remains  of  Murty  O'Brian,  Ard-Ei.  His  wild  team  had 
failed  to  unseat  him ;  Turlough" s  bit  was  still  in  their  mouths  and 
his  bridle  on  their  necks.  His  Ard-Eiship  was  of  course  strength- 
ened by  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion. 

1124.  The  rebellious  MacCarthy  died  at  Cashel,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  notable  person,  Cormac  MacCarthy,  builder  of  the 
beautiful  little  church  known  as  Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  Eock  of 
Cashel.  Cormac  was  hardly  inaugurated  when  he  too  rebelled 
against  Turlough;  and  being  strong  at  sea,  brought  a  fleet  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon  and  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  Limerick. 
Turlough,  after  hanging  the  hostages  of  Desmond,  met  this  move 
by  a  bold  and  well-executed  measure.  He  descended  with  his  strong 
inland  fleet  from  Lough  Eee  to  Lough  Derg,  thence,  by  primitive 
engineering  methods,  carried  his  ships  bodily  past  the  rapids  of 
Doonass  ^°  into  the  lower  Shannon,  and  sailed  past  Limerick  into  the 
estuary  of  the  river.  He  attacked  Cormac's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Foynes,  defeated  and  captured  it,  and  plundered  Kerry  at  discre- 
tion.    The  king  of  Meath,  Murrough,  father  of  Dervorgilla,  and 

'"'  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  say  he  made  two  hostings  into  Desmond  in  this  year. 
*■  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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the  king  of  Breffneyrebelled,  and  the  O'Brians  threatened  to 
rebel.  Turlough  planted  a  great  camp  in  Thomond,  to  overawe 
the  O'Brians,  marched  himself  against  the  kings  of  Meath  and 
Breffney,  and  beat  them  in  a  pitched  battle.  In  the  same  year  he 
built  three  strong  castles  in  Connaught — one  at  Galway,  even  then 
a  considerable  seaport,  one  at  Ballinasloe,  and  one  at  Collooney, 
CO.  Sligo,  all  places  of  great  strategic  importance.  Next  year, 
1125,  he  again  entered  Meath,  unresisted,  deposed  the  father  of 
Dervorgilla,  set  up  in  his  room  three  lords  over  the  province,  and 
installed  as  king  of  Breffney  a  young  friendly  O'Eourke  named 
Tiernan,  future  husband  of  Dervorgilla.  All  this  time  the  archi- 
tectural Cormac  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  but  his  destruction  was 
drawing  nigh. 

1126.  Enda,  who  helped  in  the  clearing  of  the  Shannon  and 
came  to  him  at  Sally  Lake  with  the  hostages,  died.  Turlough 
forthwith  made  a  new  hosting,  marched  into  Leinster  and  inaugu- 
rated his  own  infant  son,  Conor  O'Conor,  as  king  of  the  province  ^' — 
a  high  assumption  of  power.  He  beat  Cormac  of  the  chapel  there 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  demolished  his  stationary  camp,  which  was 
in  the  hills  above  Kilkenny.  Planting  a  new  camp  of  his  own  in 
Ormond  (co.  Tipperary)  he  reached  out  thence  long  predatory  arms, 
one  as  far  as  Waterford,  another  as  far  as  Cork,  and  subdued  and 
took  the  hostages  of  all  Leinster,  giving  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
council  which  governed  in  the  name  of  the  infant  king. 

Next  year,  1127,  he  marched  to  Cork,  and  in  a  solemn  conven- 
tion of  the  southern  chiefs  held  in  that  city  deposed  Cormac  the 
architectural,  and  sent  him  to  Lismore  as  a  monk,  putting  in  his 
place  a  certain  Donald  MacCarthy,  friendly  to  him  and  his  Ard- 
Riship.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  know  that  the  subjugation  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  achievement.  Yet  the  overthrow  of  Cormac, 
king  of  the  same  territory,  by  Turlough  was  a  more  brilliant  affair  ; 
for  Cormac  was  head  of  a  confederacy  which  embraced  the  south  of 
Leinster  as  well  as  Desmond,  while  the  Elizabethan  generals  were 
zealously  supported  by  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Butlers.^'^  Again, 
the  conquest  of  Cormac  was  but  one  of  innumerable  feats  of  arms 
performed  by  Turlough,  dim  and  of  little  moment  as  they  may  now 
seem.  Finally  he  had  another  considerable  war  on  hand  at  the 
same  time,  viz.  that  in  which  he  subdued  the  allied  kings  of  Breff- 
ney and  Meath. 

In  this  year  (1127)  Turlough  reached  the  height  of  his  power  and 
glory.  He  may  have  been  as  great  in  after  periods  of  his  career, 
but  I  think  was  never  greater.     Moreover  he  was  still  young  and 

"  And  king  of  Ath-Clia,  or  Dublin  and  its  maritime  dependencies. 
'-  A  clan  almost  as  powerful  as  the  Geraldines  and  most  ably  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  Black  Thomas  the  Butler. 
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could  enjoy  his  success  and  his  fame.  He  was  but  in  the  thu'ty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Ard-Ki,  in  the  old  titular  significa- 
tion, of  all  Ireland  and  king,  in  the  sense  of  master  of  four  pro- 
vinces and  of  whatever  insular  sovereignty  and  maritime  power  was 
then  held  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin.  The  young  king  of  Breffney, 
Tiernan  O'Eourke,  was  his  vassal.  Over  the  strong  kingdom  of 
Meath  he  had  three  subject  lords,  appointed  by  himself.  His  own 
son  was  king  of  Leinster.  Thomond  and  the  powerful  house  of 
O'Brian  were  divided  under  two  kings  and  so  neutralised.  He  had 
there  too  a  third  O'Brian  brother,  Teigue  the  Chaste,  devoted  to 
his  interest  and  ready  to  his  hand  should  Conor  Slapar-Salach  and 
Turlough  turn  against  him.  Desmond  was  held  by  a  MacCarthy, 
who  owed  his  appointment  to  himself,  sustained  by  a  military 
colony  of  2,000  of  the  Ard-Ei's  own  trained  warriors. 

This  seems  a  good  point  at  which  to  take  leave  of  the  story  of 
Turlough,  for  whom,  however,  were  reserved  thirty-one  years  more 
of  stormy  life. 

Of  Turlough's  personal  appearance,  save  that  he  was  tall  and 
presumably  handsome,  or  at  least  distinguished-looking,  we  can 
guess  nothing.  The  student  may  imagine  a  tall  figure  wearing  the 
Scandinavian  helmet  with  projecting  narrow  face-guard,  shirt  of 
chain  mail,  part  covered  by  a  scarlet  mantle  fastened  on  the  breast 
with  a  curiously  carved  wheel-brooch,  close-fitting  trews  or  hose, 
with  shoes  plaited  with  thin  flakes  of  bright  bronze  ;  holding  ever  in 
his  hand  for  sceptre  or  wand  a  long  battle-axe ;  grave,  perhaps  stern, 
of  aspect,  but  with  some  under-light  of  tenderness  and  goodwill,  for 
the  chroniclers  tell  us  that  he  was  '  full  of  chivalry  and  hospitality, 
mercy  and  compassion.'  As  a  boy  he  had  received  the  best  education 
which  those  times  allowed,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  under  the  eye 
of  his  foster  father,  Murty  O'Brian,^^  Ard-Ei,  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  his  time,  and  by  him  trained  in  war,  diplomacy, 
and  administration,  as  those  arts  were  understood  in  that  rude 
time.  From  him  too  he  derived  his  piety  and  respect  for  religious 
persons,  for  Murty  was  a  pious  prince.  He  gave  Cashel  to  the 
clergy,  and  otherwise  took  a  great  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
so  that  the  good  St.  Anselm  wished  him  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  The  reader  will  recall  that  graceful  act  of  young  Turlough 
when  he  restored  the  captives  '  to  God  and  to  Flannan,'  thereby 
voluntarily  denuding  himself  of  much  wealth,  for  war  captives 
were  then  sold  into  slavery. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  according  to  his  lights  he  tried  to  govern 
with  justice.  The  chroniclers  tell  us  that  he  had  for  chancellor  one 
Gilla-na-Naomh  O'Carty,  i.e.  Servant  of  the  Saints  O'Carty, 
*  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  Gael.'     In  other  words,  Turlough's  chief 

^  A  man,  observe,  as  to  whom  the  good  St.  Ansehn  wrote  that  he  had  him  ever  in 
his  prayers. 
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minister  was  one  universally  respected,  a  fact  as  creditable  to  his 
lord  as  to  himself.  Two  powerful  dynasts,  one  a  strong  revolter, 
the  other  a  rival  for  the  Ard-Kiship,  he  subdued  without  killing  or 
blinding — merely  sent  them  to  Lismore  as  monks.  He  cleared  the 
Shannon  of  water  robbers  and  built  many  bridges  and  many 
castles,  and  is  said  to  have  coined  money  at  Clonmicnoise.  This, 
whether  literally  true  or  false,  indicates  that  he  paid  attention  to 
the  economic  province  of  administration.  He  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  that  the  era  of  strong,  masterful  kings  had  arrived,  and 
the  courage  and  resolution  to  stand  by  that  perception. 

It  is  curious,  but  a  fact,  that  Turlough  O'Conor  was  uncon- 
sciously conquering  Ireland  for  the  Normans.  It  was  owing  to  the 
labours  of  Turlough,  of  his  successors  and  his  predecessors,  that 
this  island  became  conquerable  by  Henry  II  and  the  conquistador es. 
These  Irish  dynasts  battle-axed  the  tribal  communities  into  soli- 
darity, and  accustomed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  idea  of 
great  feudal  supremacies  and  overlordships.  So  the  Ard  Eiship  of 
Henry  FitzEmpress  came  upon  them  without  a  shock.  To  the 
MacMurroughs  of  Leinster  the  Plantagenets  were  hardly  more 
strange  than  the  O'Conors.  The  O'Conors  had  put  an  O'Conor  over 
them  as  king ;  '^^  why  should  not  the  son  of  an  empress  set  over 
them  an  earl  ?  Turlough  afterwards  set  up  that  same  boy  as  king 
of  Meath.^  To  the  O'Melaghlins,  clan  regnant  of  that  province,  it 
was  not  a  stranger  proceeding  when  the  potent  Angevin  gave  them 
as  their  lord  Hugo  de  Lacy.  Ireland  in  the  tribal  state  would 
have,  I  think,  proved  unconquerable  to  the  Normans  ;  but  those 
Irish  Ard-Eis  had  established  a  solidarity  of  the  tribes  sufficiently 
strong  to  permit  the  supremacy  of  the  Angevins,  and  yet  not 
perfect  enough  to  defeat  and  repel  it.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the 
lives  of  men  like  Turlough  were,  from  an  Irish  point  of  view, 
worse  than  wasted  ?  Well,  I  think  not ;  but  the  question  is  too 
profound  to  be  here  discussed.  Standish  O'Geady. 

^'  Conor  O'Conor,  Turlough's  infant  son. 

^*  See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  1144,  an  important  fact. 
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EPISCOPAL   VISITATIONS    OF    THE    AUSTIN    CANONS    OF    LEICESTER   AND 
DORCHESTER,    OXON. 

An  illustration  of  the  visitation  of  a  Cistercian  house,  in  the  times 
shortly  preceding  the  Eeformation,  was  lately  furnished  in  this 
Eeview.^  We  now  offer  to  the  reader  two  sets  of  episcopal  injunc- 
tions to  houses  of  Austin  canons  issued  by  Bishop  Longland  a  few 
years  later  (1529-1532) .  The  importance  of  these  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  passage  in  Father  Gasquet's  '  Henry  VIII  and 
the  EngHsh  Monasteries'  (i.  73). 

*  The  ordinances  thus  enacted  are  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
state  of  the  great  Augustinian  order  at  that  time  in  England. 
They  point  to  a  severity  of  discipline  and  a  mortified  mode  of  life 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  general  laxity  since  attributed  to 
them,  in  common  with  the  other  great  bodies  of  regular  clergy.' 
Whether  these  words  are  borne  out  by  the  injunctions  which  follow 
the  reader  will  judge.  Some  of  the  matters  noted,  especially  the 
buffooneries  practised  at  the  religious  services,  would  have  been 
hardly  credible  on  less  grave  authority  than  the  bishop's  register. 

The  Augustinian  abbey  to  which  the  first  injunctions  were 
addressed  is  famous  as  having  been  once  presided  over  by 
Philip  Eepingdon,  once  a  notable  Lollard,  afterwards  a  notable 
Lollard-persecuting  bishop  of  Lincoln,  finally  a  cardinal,  in  the 
era  of  the  three  popes.  It  is  also  famous  as  having  sheltered  in  his 
last  hours  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey  when,  broken-hearted,  he  was 
making  his  way  from  York  to  London.  This  was  about  two  years 
before  these  injunctions  were  written.  The  second  set  of  injunc- 
tions, which  are  somewhat  earlier  than  the  first,  are  addressed 
to  a  house  of  less  importance,  Dorchester  (in  Oxfordshire), 
founded  by  Alexander,  third  bishop  of  Lincoln.  They  are  re- 
markable as  giving  a  sketch  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  religious 
life  in  an  Augustinian  house,  as  well  as  testifying  to  the  very  ill 
repute  into  which  the  house  had  fallen  through  its  past  irregularities. 

George  G.  Perry. 

Johannes,  permissione  divina  Lincolniensis  episcopus  dilectis 
nostris  Abbati  et  conventui  Monasterii  de  Pratis  Leicestriae  ordinis 
Sancti  Augustini,  nostras  dioceseos  Lincolniensis,  salutem,  graciam 

'  See  '  Visitation  of  Thame,'  Hist.  Beview,  iii.  704-22. 
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et  benedictionem.  Quia  in  visitatione  nostra  ordinaria  quam  in 
eodem  monasterio  jamdudum  personaliter  exercuimus  nonnulla 
reformatione  digna  comperimus  et  invenimus,  has  igitur  injunc- 
tiones  omnes  et  singulas  vobis  transmittimus,  et  a  vobis  omnibus 
et  quolibet  vestrum  inviolabiliter  observari  precipimus  et  mandamus, 
auctoritate  nostra  ordinaria,  sub  pena  juris  et  aliis  penis  in  eisdem 
respective  specificatis. 

Imprimis,  cum  secundum  canonicas  sanctiones  Abbas  quanto 
frequentius  poterit  sit  cum  fratribus  in  conventu,  vigilem  cur  am 
et  diligentem  solicitudinem  gerens  de  omnibus  ut  de  officio  sibi 
commisso  dignam  Deo  possit  reddere  rationem ;  quod  si  prevaricator 
ordinis  fuerit,  aut  contemptor  negligens,  pro  certo  se  noverit  non 
solum  ab  officio  deponendum,  sed  et  alio  modo  secundum  regulam 
castigandum,  cum  offensa,  non  solum  propria  sed  etiam  aliena,  de 
suie  manibus  requiratur — te  igitur,  ex  detectis  in  visitacione  nostra 
ordinaria  non  solum  prevaricatorem  tui  ordinis,  sed  etiam  negli- 
gentem  ac  nimis  remissum  manifesto  comperimus  et  invenimus, 
tam  in  obsequiis  divinis  quam  in  observacione  religionis  tuse ;  adeo 
quod  per  tres  annos  et  ultra  missam  in  ecclesia  tua  non  dixisti, 
nee  altam  missam  in  diebus  solemnibus  quibus  tenebaris  per  decem 
annos  celebrasti,  neque  in  choro,  neque  in  conventu  inter 
fratres  illis  diebus  extitisti,  sed  dicta  divina  officia  celebrare  ad 
summum  altare  juxta  ritum,  consuetudinem  et  observanciam  pre- 
decessorum  tuorum  per  tempus  predictum  manifesto  neglexisti; 
nee  in  choro  cum  fratribus  prout  tenebaris,  temporibus  divinorum, 
diebus  duplicibus  ac  dominicis  et  aliis  solemnibus  aut  consuetis 
officiandus  interfuisti,  officium  tuum  penitus  negligendo  et  omit- 
tendo,  in  anime  tue  periclum,  ac  dicti  monasterii  scandalum  non 
modicum  et  gravamen,  cultus  quoque  divini  diminucionum,  ac 
regularis  observancie  violacionem,  et  in  pessimum  confratrum 
tuorum  exemplum. 

Ideo  tibi  domino  abbati  injungimus  tenore  presentium,  tuam 
culpam  et  tuam  negligentiam  in  hac  parte  reformando,  ut  de  cetero 
post  recepcionem  presentium  accedas  ad  ecclesiam  conventualem 
dicti  monasterii  tui,  ibidem  missam  celebrando  et  officiando  juxta 
ritum  morem  et  consuetudinem  predecessorum  tuorum,  ac  regulares 
observancias  dictorum  ordinis  et  monasterii,  diebus  ad  hoc  assig- 
natis  et  limitatis,  sub  pena  juris,  reservata  nobis  potestate  omni- 
moda  te  et  negligentias  tuas  hujusmodi  corrigendi  et  reformandi 
juxta  sanctiones  canonicas  in  hac  parte  salubriter  editas. 

Item,  quod  cum  nos  nostra  auctoritate  ordinaria  pro  utilitate 
dicti  monasterii,  et  consensu  tam  tui,  domini  Abbatis,  quam  con- 
ventus  ipsius  monasterii,  ad  debita  et  alienum  aes  persolvenda  quibus 
dictum  monasterium  tua  negligentia  incurrebat,  ad  scandalum 
evitandum  in  hac  parte,  et  clamores  populi  sedandos,  ordinationem 
[fecerimus  ?],  certos  administratores  nominaverimus,  ad  pecuniam 
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recipiendam,  et  ad  negotia  extrinseca  omnia  et  singula  gerenda  et 
administranda,  ac  ad  debita  premissa  solvenda  imposuerimus, 
certam  et  magnam  porcionem  tibi  pro  oneribus  tuis  supportandis 
assignando,  quam  quidem  ordinacionem  a  te  et  conventu  tuo  hu- 
jusmodi  inviolabiliter  observari  preceperimus — tu  tamen  auctori- 
tatem  nostram  ordinariam  contemnens,  ordinacionem  nostram 
hujusmodi  temere  violasti,  ac  dominum  Hugonem  Whitwick,  et 
dominum  Eicardum  Lichfeld,  quos  administratores  ac  receptores 
sub  certis  forma  et  modo  imposuerimus,  ordinaverimus  efc  fecerimus, 
presumptuose  in  contemptum  ordinacionis  nostre  removisti,  et 
expulisti ;  quare  tenore  prsesentium  tibi  domino  abbati  injungimus, 
ut,  statim  post  recepcionem  istarum  injunctionum  preelibatarum, 
Hugonem  Whitwick  ad  ojQficium  administracionis  pre-recitate  re- 
stituas  integraliter,  et  eundem  in  eodem  officio  administracionis, 
juxta  tenorem  vim  et  effectum  dicte  ordinacionis  nostre  libere 
administrare,  ut  prius,  permittas,  sub  pena  excommunicacionis 
majoris,  penam  contemptus  tui  predicti  ac  violacionis  ordinacionum 
nostrarum  hujusmodi  nobis  reservantes. 

Item,  cum  secundum  honestatem  regularis  observancie  abbates 
et  ceteri  prelati  religiosi  subditis  suis  exemplum  bone  vite  ac  gravi- 
tatis  morum  impendere  debent,  cum  id  quod  factum  est  a  prelatis 
facile  ab  aliis  trahitur  in  exemplum — tu  tamen.  Abbas,  non 
maturitatis  seu  gravitatis  exemplum  fratribus  tuis  prebens,  sed 
levitatis,  ac  risus,  et  dissolucionis  occasionem,  quendam  stultum 
ac  scurram  continue  tecum  confabulandum  habuisti  et  habes,  qui 
antecedit  te  quotidie  quum  ad  ecclesiam  transis,  et  in  choro,  cum 
tu  ibidem  existis,  se  stolide  exercet,  verbis,  derisionibus,  cantilenis, 
ac  alias,  canonicis  in  choro  occasionem  risus  et  dissolucionis  contra 
religionem  ac  regularem  observanciam  manifeste  prebens,  divina 
eciam  officia  perturbando  et  impediendo  in  magnum  scandalum 
religionis  ac  tui  dedecus  ac  periclum  non  modicum.  Ideo  injungi- 
mus tibi  domino  Abbati  ut  de  cetero  non  permittas  eundem  stultum 
antecedere  te  in  ecclesia  choro  aut  claustro,  nee  inter  fratres  tem- 
poribus  divinorum  quovis  pacto  conversari,  sub  pena  contemptus. 

Item,  quia  ex  visitatione  nostra  comperimus  quod  dominus  Abbas 
et  Prior  dicti  monasterii  modernus  nonnullas  concessiones  firmarum 
inconsulto  conventu  sub  sigillo  communi  fecerunt,  et  concesserunt, 
contra  injunctiones  nostras  alias  factas,  et  quod  claves  ciste  com- 
munis non  custodiantur  juxta  injunctiones  hujusmodi :  Ideo  in- 
jungimus vobis  domino  Abbati  et  priori  sub  pena  excommunicacionis 
majoris  ut  non  faciatis  consimiles  concessiones  in  posterum  sine 
consensu  capituli,  et  quod  infra  quatuor  dies  post  recepcionem  ista- 
rum injunccionum  claves  dicte  communis  ciste  vocate  The  Hutche 
per  tres  custodiantur,  et  quod  una  clavis  remaneat  penes  te  domi- 
num abbatem,  altera  penes  te  priorem,  et  tercia  penes  et  in  custodia 
Hugonis  Whitwick  administratoris  prenominati. 
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Item,  injungimus  tibi  domino  abbati  et  omnibus  et  singulis 
canonicis  dicti  monasterii  ut  de  cetero  nullus  admittatur  ad  profes- 
sionem  faciendam  in  eodem  monasterio  nisi  fuerit  aptus,  ingeniosus, 
habilis  et  idoneus,  tarn  in  bonis  moribus  quam  in  sciencia  et  etate, 
et  aliis  necessariis  in  hac  parte  requisitis,  et  quod  admittatur  per 
consensum  totius  capituli  seu  majoris  et  sanioris  partis  ejusdem, 
et  quod  nullus  ex  odii  fomite  impediat  de  cetero  admissionem  ali- 
cujus  tales  qualitates  habentis,  sub  pena  juris. 

Item,  injungimus  vobis  domino  abbati  et  priori  pro  tempore  exis- 
tentibus  sub  pena  suspensionis  ab  officio  ut  infirmaria  debito  modo 
reparentur,  pro  infirmis  ibidem  custodiendis  in  tectura  et  aliis  citra 
festum  pentecostes  proximum,  et  ut  infirmi  tempore  infirmitatis 
habeant  custodes  sufficientes,  non  feminas,  sad  per  fratres  vel  alios 
servientes  honestos  diligenter  custodiantur,  ac  pro  cibis  salubribus 
durante  infirmitate  hujusmodi  debite  provideatur,  et  ut  sic  infirmi 
non  jaceant  in  dormitorio  contra  regulas  religionis  vestre. 

Item,  cum  prior  claustralis  juxta  sanctiones  canonicas  debet  esse 
potens  in  opere  et  sermone  ut  exemplo  vite,  verbo  quoque  doctrine 
fratres  suos  instruere  possit  in  bono  et  a  malo  revocare,  zelum 
religionis  habens  ut  delinquentes  corripiat  et  castiget,  obedientes 
foveat  et  confortet,  congruum  est  ut  prior  hujusmodi  claustralis 
omnibus  officiis  divinis,  tam  diurnis  quam  nocturnis  (infirmitatis 
impedimento  cessante)  intersit,  cultum  divinum  ac  regulares  obser-- 
vancias  diligenter  prospiciat.  Injungimus  igitur  tibi  priori  in  vir- 
tute  obediencie  et  sub  pena  remocionis  ab  officio  hujusmodi,  ut  sin- 
gulis divinis  officiis,  prout  teneris,  intersis,  cureque  tibi  in  hac 
parte  commisse  diligenter  invigiles,  ac  fratribus  tuis  attendas, 
zelum  quoque  religionis  habens  eosdem  fratres  in  observanciis 
regularibus  eadem  diligencia  inserves  et  informes,  ac  ad  obstrvancias 
ceremoniarum  et  regularum  suarum,  ac  etiam  ut  divinis  officiis 
juxta  exigenciam  earundem  inter sint,  coherceas  et  compellas ;  ac 
de  cetero  in  refectorio  cum  fratribus  tuis  (nisi  cessante  impedi- 
mento) singulis  refecionibus  sedeas,  ac  ibidem  regulares  observancias 
diligenter  obsignari  facias  sub  eadem  pena. 

Item,  injungimus  tibi  priori  pro  tempore  existenti  ut  diligenter 
prospicias  ut  singula  ostia  claustri  horis  debitis  claudantur  et 
serantur,  quod  nullus  fratrum  habeat  claves  dictorum  ostiorum  seu 
alicujus  eorundem,  nisi  ille  frater  duntaxat  qui  ratione  officii  hujus- 
modi claves  custodiret,  et  quod  sere  hujusmodi  ostiorum  adeo  re- 
formentur  ut  antiqui  claves,  seu  adulterini,  quibus  canonici  retro- 
actis  temporibus  usi  sunt,  ullo  modo  aperire  non  possint,  et  quod  id 
fiat  infra  mensem, post  recepcionem  praesentium  injunctionum  sub 
pena  remocionis  ab  officio. 

Item,  cum  nobis  constat  evidenter  quod  canonici  claustrales  dicti 
monasterii  ex  nimia  libertate  et  facultate  evagandi  in  parcum  et 
alia  loca  extra  monasterium  (qui  tenentur  infra  claustrum  ac  loca 
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claustralia  remanere,  ac  divinis  officiis,  ceremoniis  religionis,  ac 
libris  et  studio  attendere)  damnabiliter  exeunt  monasterium  in  par- 
cum  et  alibi  diebus  lune,  martis,  mercurii,  jovis  et  veneris,  qualibet 
septimana,  in  magnum  scandalum  domus  et  religionis  suarum: 
Ideo  injungimus  vobis  domino  abbati  et  priori  sub  pena  suspensionis 
ab  officio  quod  deinceps  non  permittatis  dictos  elaustrales  canonicos 
vel  aliquem  eorundem  sic  exire  aut  vagari,  sed  infra  loca  claustralia 
permaneant,  et  in  ortis  et  gardinis  congruis  ad  hoc,  per  vos  intra  dic- 
tum monasterium  limitandis  et  assignandis,  se  recreent,  et  non  alibi. 

Item,  injungimus  omnibus  et  singulis  canonicis  claustralibus  ut 
nullus  vestrum  exeat,  sicut  solito  consueveritis,  hujusmodi  loca 
claustralia  in  par  cum  aut  alibi,  recreacionis  immo  potius  vagacionis 
gracia,  sed  infra  loca  claustralia  et  gardinos  prerecitatos  temporibus 
congruis  vosmetipsos  recreetis,  ac  in  studiis  et  ceteris  ceremoniis 
et  observanciis  vestrse  religionis,  aliis  temporibus,  juxta  regulas 
vestras  vos  exerceatis,  et  quilibet  vestrum  se  exerceat,  sub  pena 
contemptus  et  penarum  in  regula  vestra  contentis. 

Item,  quod  dolenter  reperimus,  et  ex  actis  hujusmodi  visitationis 
nostre  nobis  constat  evidenter,  quod  in  monasterio  vestro  sint  ad 
minus  xxv  canonici  regulari  observancie  astricti,  et  ad  cultum  divi- 
num  diurnum  et  nocturnum  celebrandum,  juxta  non  solum  sanc- 
ciones  canonicas,  sed  statuta  dicte  religionis  obligati,  ex  quibus 
omnibus  non  ultra  xi  intersunt  divinis  officiis,  ceteris  absentibus, 
quod  deinceps  sub  silentio  preterire  non  possumus — ideo  tibi  domino 
abbati  et  omnibus  canonicis  dicti  monasterii  injungimus  ut  de 
cetero  omnes  et  singuli  canonici  prefati  monasterii  (impedimento 
legitimo  cessante)  divinis  intersint  officiis  tam  diurnis  quam  noc- 
turnis,  juxta  regulares  observantias  dicte  religionis  sub  pena  con- 
temptus ;  administratoribus  a  nobis  propter  utilitatem  ejusdem 
monasterii  assignandis,  hostellario,  cellarario  et  sub-cellarario,  illis 
temporibus  quibus  ratione  administrationis  et  officiorum  necessario 
impediti  fuerint,  duntaxat  exceptis. 

Item,  injungimus  tibi  domino  Broughton  sub  pena  suspensionis 
ac  etiam  incarcerationis,  quod  in  posterum  non  admittas  aliquam 
mulierem  ad  cameram  tuam,  sive  ad  illam  parvam  domum  in  qua 
inhabitas,  situatam  juxta  claustrum,  et  precipue  uxorem  Edwardi 
Bathfeld,  ac  pro  violacione  injunctionum  nostrarum  in  hac  parte 
alias  factarum  tibi  injungimus  et  interdicimus  quod  non  exeas  por- 
tam  exteriorem  monasterii  donee  et  quousque,  meritis  tuis  exigen- 
tibus,  licenciam  a  nobis  obtinueris,  sub  eadem  pena. 

Injungimus  etiam  tibi  domino  Lichfeld,  detect©  in  nostra  visita- 
tione  hujusmodi,  quod  mulierem  sive  mulieres  suspectas  in  domo 
officii  tui,  viz. :  Le  Cheker,  et  aliis  locis  tam  infra  monasterium 
quam  extra,  contra  injuncciones  nostras  in  hac  parte  alias  legitime 
factas,  tecum  conversantes  habuisti,  unde  generatur  scandalum  non 
modicum  tibi  et  monasterio  predicto,  ut  neque  infra  monasterium 
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aut  villain  Leicestriae,  vel  alibi,  consortio  alicujus  mulieris  suspecte, 
seu  cum  qua  prius  fuisti  suspectus,  aut  detectus,  uUo  modo  utaris, 
sub  pena  incarceracionis,  et  propter  violacionem  injunctionum  nos- 
trarum  predictarum,  et  etiam  propter ea  quod  fuisti  et  es  inutilis  in 
officio  illo  ad  quod  te  deputavimus,  tarn  infra  monasterium  quam 
eciam  extra,  te  ab  officio  cellararii,  ac  eciam  ab  administracionibus 
exterioribus  domus  suspendimus  et  removemus,  et  quod  non  exeas 
portas  exteriores  dicti  monasterii  donee  licenciam  egrediendi  a  nobis 
obtinueris,  tibi  injungimus  sub  eadem  pena  :  ac  in  loco  tuo  in  officio 
subcellararii,  ac  in  administracione  ad  quam  cum  aliis  te  deputa- 
vimus dominum  Herbertum  Brymyngham  substituimus,  ordina- 
mus,  et  deputamus,  mandantes  tenore  presencium  quod  nuUus 
ipsum  impediat,  quominus  in  eisdem  officiis  ministrare  possit 
quamdiu  bene  et  laudabiliter  se  gesserit  in  eisdem.  Ita  quod  dicti 
prior  Hugo  Whitwick  et  Herbertus  Brymyngham  administrent 
administracionem  juxta  vim  formam  et  officium  ordinacionis  nostre 
antea  facte. 

Item,  injungimus  vobis  domino  abbati  et  priori  sub  pena  con- 
temptus  quod  in  posterum  non  permittatis  aliquas  mulieres  habere 
accessum  ad  aliqua  officia  seu  loca  infra  monasterium  vestrum, 
nisi  duntaxat  devocionis  causa  ad  ecclesiam  conventualem  dicti 
monasterii,  nisi  fuerint  graves  et  honeste  mulieres  invitate  vel 
recepte  per  te  dominum  abbatem  quum  causa  racionabilis  ad  tales 
mulieres  recipiendas  eveniat  et  contingat,  et  non  aliter. 

Item,  injungimus  vobis  canonicis  omnibus  et  singulis  quod 
nuUus  vestrum  monasterium  exeat  absque  speciali  licencia  domini 
abbatis  seu  prioris  prius  petita  et  obtenta,  exceptis  administratoribus 
per  nos  deputatis,  quocies  ipsos  vel  ipsorum  aliquem,  racione 
officii  sui,  ex  causa  racionabili  exire  contingat;  ac  eciam  quod  ab 
hoc  tempore  sitis  caritativi,  et  ad  invicem  Concordes,  mutuam 
caritatem  inter  vos  observantes,  familiaresque  ad  invicem,  et  non 
sicut  solito  discordantes  convenientesve  favoribus,  consideracionibus 
seu  personarum  excepcione  ex  odii  fomite  seu  quavis  alia  causa 
utentes,  ut  dignum  Deo  sicut  convenit  prsestare  possitis  obsequium 
et  famulatum,  et  ut  sic  luceat  lux  vestra  coram  hominibus  ut  vide- 
antur  bona  opera,  sic  quod  glorificent  Deum  in  cells,  et  hoc  sub  pena. 

Et  ne  hujusmodi  injuncciones  nostras  cursu  temporis  oblivioni 
tradantur,  vel  aliquis  vestrum  ignoranciam  earundem  pretendere 
potuerit  in  futuro,  volumus  et  injungimus  vobis  domino  abbati  et 
tibi  priori  sub  pena  suspencionis  ab  officiis  vestris  ut  semel  singulis 
futuris  mensibus  eedem  injuncciones  nostre  in  domo  capitulari  in 
pleno  capitulo  dicti  monasterii  publice  legantur  et  declarentur  omni- 
bus et  singulis  canonicis  ejusdem  monasterii  pari  [auctoritate  ?] 
injungentes  ut  hujusmodi  lectioni  et  declaracioni  dictarum  injunc- 
cionum  quilibet,  justo  cessante  impedimento,  intersit  sub  poena 
contemptus. 
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Injunctions  to  the  Abbey  of  Dorchester. 

*  Johannes,  permissione  divina  Lincolniensis  episcopus,  dilectis 
nostris  in  Christo  Abbati  et  conventui  monasterii  nostri  de  Dorces- 
tria  nostrarum  dioceseos  et  fundationis,  salutem,  graciam  et  bene- 
dictionem.  Quia  non  solum  fama  publica  deferente,  sed  per 
inquisitionem  in  hac  parte  rite  et  legitime  per  nos  factam,  com- 
perimus  nonnulla  in  predict©  nostro  monasterio  indies  per  abbatem 
et  confratres  ejusdem  contra  regulas  divi  Augustini,  contraque 
bonum  et  decorum  religionis  et  utilitatem  dicti  nostri  monasterii 
perpetrari — quibus  si  congruis  et  oportunis  remediis  non  obviatur, 
timendum  est  ne  tam  in  spiritualibus  quam  in  temporalibus 
monasterium  nostrum  inevitabUe  patietur  detrimentum ;  injunc- 
ciones  igitur  infra  scriptas  pro  hujusmodi  malis  ibidem  toUendis 
ordinaria  nostra  potestate  et  auctoritate  facimus  et  transmittimus, 
quas  per  abbatem  et  fratres  dicti  nostri  monasterii,  quatinus  respec- 
tive vos  et  eorum  quemlibet  concernunt,  inviolabiliter  observari 
volumus,  et  sub  pena  juris  in  hac  parte  in  contrafacientes  infligendi 
mandamus. 

Imprimis  injungimus  predictis  Abbati  et  canonicis  nostri 
monasterii  quod  in  divinis  officiis  celebrandis  deinceps  magis 
devotos  se  exhibeant,  quodque  prior  et  omnes  canonici  (urgente 
cessante  impediment©)  singulis  noctibus  per  annum,  in  medio  noctis, 
vel  saltem  circa  mediam  noctem,  matutinas  per  notam  in  chore 
dicti  monasterii  celebrent,  et  quod  omnes  canonici  ante  matutinas 
a  dormitorio  descendant,  simulque  in  principio  matutinarum  in 
choro  conveniant,  juxta  regulam  divi  Augustini,  et  ibidem  (justo 
cessante  impediment©  per  priorem  appr©band©)  usque  ad  finem 
matutinarum  expectent,  t©toque  ill©  temp©re,  atque  in  die  d©mini 
cetera  divina  officia  agantur,  et  inclinaciones,  prostraciones,  silen- 
cium,  ceteraque  sancte  religi©ni8  cerem©nias  pro  locis  et  temp©ribus 
requisitis  ©bservent.  Item  qu©d  singulis  diebus  in  hora  septima 
inchoetur  h©ra  prima  per  cantum,  et  ea  finita  celebretur  missa  in 
h©n©re  d©mina3  virginis,  qua  finita  procedatur  ad  terciam,  deinde 
ad  missam  capitularem,  et  ilia  finita  pr©cedatur  ad  capitulum,  in 
quo  loc©  p©st  suffragia  ceteraque  ibidem  juxta  m©rem  sacre  religi©nis 
peracta,  legatur  distincte  et  aperte  per  unum  ex  canonicis  porci© 
aliqua  regulse  divi  Augustini  aut  constituci©num  dicte  religi©nis  ut 
ex  frequenti  hujusmodi  lectione  facili©res  ipsi  addiscere,  et  tenacius 
in  mem©ria  retinere  p©ssint  ea  quae  virtute  ©bediencie  sue  ©bservare 
debeant — et  si  tunc  compertum  fuerit  quempiam  ex  canonicis  contra 
regulam  divi  Augustini  aut  contra  constituciones  sanctorum  patrum 
in  ea  parte  deliquisse,  absque  more  dispendio  et  cum  omni  caritate 
illud  corrigatur. 

Item,  finit©  capitulo,  statim,  si  volunt,  c©nferant  se  canonici  ad 
jentaculum,  et  illo  cum  graciarum  actione  finit©  in  h©ra  decima 
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procedatur  ad  sextam,  et  deinde  ad  processionem  et  altam  missam 
in  qua  singulis  diebus  assistant  sacerdoti  diaconis  et  subdiaconis, 
vel  ad  minus  unus  ex  eis,  et  in  diebus  quibus  de  feria  non  eele- 
bratur  duo  canonici  ad  gradum  chori  gradalia  et  tractus  devote 
celebrent. 

Item,  ad  prandium  accedentes  morem  religionis  observent, 
tacentes  omnino  verbum  Dei  audiant,  cibum  et  potum  non  ad 
satietatem  et  ebrietatem,  sed  quantum  ex  illis  honeste  sufficiat, 
recipiant,  et  finito  prandio,  Deo  gracias  agentes,  ad  ecclesiam  se 
conferant,  et  deinde  ad  claustrum  singuli  canonici  in  suis  sedibus 
cum  silencio  et  meditacione  sancta  ad  tempus  per  prions  arbitrium 
limitandum  sedeant,  nullusque  canonicus  extra  claustrum  aliquo 
tempore  diei  quando  in  divinis  aut  refectionibus  non  existit,  absque 
speciali  licencia  prioris,  egrediatur,  sed  in  claustro  regulas  divi 
Augustini,  divina  officia,  aut  grammariam,  vel  aliud  quidpiam 
addiscat  quod  ad  observacionem  sancte  religionis  pertineat  et 
conducat. 

Item,  singuli  canonici  in  singulis  cellis  soli  cubent,  dormiant,  et 
hostium  cellularum  semper  apertum  pateat  die  et  nocte  abbati  et 
priori  nostri  monasterii,  ut  ipsi  cum  velint  ingredi  possint  et  videre 
quae  sit  conversatio  uniuscujusque  canonici  infra  dormitorium 
predictum. 

Item,  quod  nullus  canonicus  solus  egrediatur  monasterium,  neque 
cum  socio,  aliquo  modo,  absque  licencia  Abbatis  aut  prioris  prius 
ex  causa  racionabili  per  alterum  eorum  approbata  et  obtenta,  et 
quod  sic  nulli  canonici  extra  portas  monasterii  nostri  vadant,  nee 
in  villam  nisi  bini,  et  eciam  cum  aliquo  honesto  laico  serviente  per 
Abbatem  aut  priorem  limitando,  ut  semper  habeant  ipsi  canonici 
laudabile  testimonium  conversacionis  sue,  si  propter  necessarias 
causas  contingat  eos  extra  monasterium  nostrum  egredi.  Et  in  hac 
parte  in  virtute  sancte  obediencie  injungimus  dictis  abbati  et  priori, 
quod  ipsi  in  venia  egrediendi  monasterium  nostrum  canonicis 
concedenda  non  sint  nimis  faciles,  sed  prius  prudenter  apud  se 
deliberent,  an  causa  egrediendi  per  aliquem  ex  canonicis  allegata  sit 
vera,  urgens,  et  necessaria;  et  an  qui  petit  hujusmodi  licenciam 
frequenter  soleat  causas  evagandi  querere ;  et  tali  persone  justam 
causam  egrediendi  alleganti  semper  associetur  unus  ex  maturioribus 
et  discrecioribus  canonicis. 

Item,  canonicis  post  prandium  domi  morantibus  per  priorem 
injungatur  et  limitetur  singulis  diebus  vel  ut  orent,  studeant, 
sculpent  retia,  aut  aliquid  opus  honestum  faciant,  per  quod  omnium 
viciorum  mater  evitetur,  et  tum  hora  aliqua  congrua  exequias 
celebraturi  ad  ecclesiam  se  conferant,  deinde  vesperas  psallant, 
quibus  finitis  cenam  moderatam  faciant,  omnino  a  gula  et  ebrietate 
sese  cohibentes,  ac  (completorio  absoluto)  omnes  dormitorium 
adeant,  nullus  deinceps  ante  horam  matutinarum  absque  speciali 
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licencia  prioris  inde  descendat,  sed  ibidem  morantes  quieti  et 
silencio  se  commendent. 

Injungimus  insuper  omnibus  canonicis  nostri  monasterii  sub 
pena  contemptus  quod  ipsi  priori  ibidem  per  nos  prefecto  in  omnibus 
licitis  mandatis,  consiliis  et  correccionibus  sint  obtemperantes  et 
obedientes  juxta  regulam  divi  Augustini. 

Item,  quod  hostia  que  sunt  inter  ecclesiam  parochialem  et 
Chorum  dicti  nostri  monasterii  tam  diurnis  quam  nocturnis  tempo- 
ribus  semper  maneant  clausa,  nisi  solum  modo  tempore  misse 
beate  Marie  alte  misse  et  vesperarum,  quibus  finitis  hostia  pre- 
dicta  absque  mora  aliqua  claudantur,  et  durante  tempore  misse  et 
vesperarum  duo  ilia  hostia  quae  in  claustrum  ab  ecclesia  ducunt 
omnino  clausa  maneant,  sic  ut  laicis  personis  et  precipue  mulieribus 
non  pateat  tempore  divinorum  aut  aliis  temporibus  per  claustrum 
ingressus;  injungentes  preterea  dictis  abbati  et  priori  in  virtute 
sancte  obediencie  quod  mulieribus  per  alias  vias  non  pateat  in- 
gressus in  dictum  claustrum  aut  alia  loca  regularia  nisi  ex  urgen- 
tissima  causa  prius  cognita  et  per  dictos  abbatem  et  priorem 
approbate, . 

Item,  quoniam  per  accessum  diversarum  mulierum  ad  dictum 
nostrum  monasterium  sub  velamine  et  nomine  lotricum  acceden- 
tium  gravis  infamia  contra  canonicos  dicti  monasterii  nostri  tem- 
poribus transactis  suborta  est,  injungimus  dictis  abbati  et  priori 
in  virtute  sancte  obediencie  quod  de  cetero  omnes  canonici  dicti 
nostri  monasterii  aut  unum  masculum  honestum  juxta  regulam 
divi  Augustini,  aut  unam  tantummodo  feminam  vita  et  moribus 
apud  vicinos  commendatam  habeant  lotricem,  ad  quam  singuHs 
septimanis  vestes  canonicorum  per  laicos  servientes  et  nullo  modo 
per  feminas  defer antur,  et  quum  lote  fuerint  ab  eadem  denuo  recipi- 
antur,  sic  quod  lotrix  predicta  neque  causa  recipiendi,  neque  defe- 
rendi  hujusmodi  vestes  ad  dictum  nostrum  monasterium  habeat 
accessum. 

Item,  quod  exterior  vestis  canonicorum  quae  lanea  est  clausa  desu- 
per  semper  et  consuta  usque  ad  umbilicum  existat,  sintque  omnes 
in  habitu  gerendo  consimiles,  similiter  et  in  caligis,  ac  in  dormitorio, 
claustro,  ecclesia,  et  refectorio  caputia  sic  tegant  capita  singulorum 
canonicorum,  ut  neque  ab  aliis  videri  neque  ipsi  ahos  videre  possint 
juxta  ceremonias  dictse  religionis  :  et  etiam  injungimus  omnibus  et 
singulis  canonicis  nostri  monasterii,  quod  calceis,  communiter  Voyde 
Shoys,  quibus  laici  uti  solent,  nullo  modo  utantur.  Injungentes 
insuper  abbati  dicti  nostri  monasterii  sub  pena  contemptus  ut  ali- 
quem  canonicorum  nullo  modo  sinat  sub  occasione  deserviendi  curis 
monasterio  nostro  annexis  in  patriam  vagari,  sed  curis  hujusmodi 
faciat  per  sacer dotes  seculares  deinceps  deserviri  sub  pena  pre- 
dicta. 

Item,  quod  dormitorium  et  cetera  edificia  tam  infra  quam  extra 
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que  ad  monasterium  nostrum  spectant  hujusmodi  sub  pena  contra 
dilapidantes  ecclesias  et  monasteria  sua  de  jure  inflicta  injungimus 
dicto  abbati  ut  absque  more  dispendio  sufl&cienter  reparet,  aut  si 
necesse  fuerit  reedificet,  quoniam  timetur  ne  processu  temporis 
edificia  et  dormitorium  predicta  ad  tantam  urgeant  ruinam  quod 
facultates  et  reditus  dicti  monasterii  ad  manutencionem  eorundem 
simul  cum  aliis  oneribus  non  sufficiant. 

Injungimus  insuper  dicto  abbati  quod  omnia  hostia  circa  claus- 

trum  quam  circa  ecclesiam  nocturnis  temporibus  horis   congruis 

claudantur,  et  in  auroris  apperiantur,  et  quod  non  pateat  canonicis 

facultas  egrediendi  dictum  monasterium  nostrum  nisi  per  portam 

aut  viam  communem  ducentem  ad  dictum  monasterium,  sub  pena 

contemptus  ;  et  quod  si  vie  hujusmodi  modo  sint,  precludantur  et 

obserentur,  ut  omnis  occasio  mali  inde  canonicis  nostris  auferatur. 

In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  presentibus  est  ap- 

pensum.    Dat.  in  hospitio  apud  vetus  Templum  London,  die 

Mensis  Junii  decimo,  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingentesimo 

nono,  et  nostre  consecrationis  anno  nono. 


CROMWELL   AND   THE   INSURRECTION    OF    1655. 

II.  The  Insurrection. 

In  my  first  article  I  sketched  the  history  of  the  royahst  conspiracy 
from  which  the  insurrection  of  March  1655  arose  ;  in  this  I  propose 
to  give  the  history  of  the  rising  itself,  and  to  conclude  my  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Palgrave's  account,  of  it.  As  a  preliminary,  however,  I 
wish  to  point  out  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  position, 
and  the  alteration  which  he  has  effected  in  his  mode  of  proof. 

In  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  article  Mr.  Palgrave  charged  Cromwell 
with  '  fabricating '  and  '  manufacturing '  the  insurrection.  In  his 
three  papers  in  the  English  Historical  Keview  he  reduces  the 
charge  to  mere  '  complicity  in  the  insurrection.'  ^ 

In  the  Quarterly  article  Mr.  Palgrave  claimed  credit  for  the 
adoption  of  *  a  method  as  yet  untried  '  in  dealing  with  Cromwell. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  review  of  Cromwell's  whole  career,  to  gain  an 
idea  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  a  single  train  of  events  in  which  his 
hand  was  visible  throughout  has  been  subjected  to  some  degree  of  scrutiny. 
A  man's  words  and  deeds,  although  arising  only  on  one  occasion,  may 
supply  an  effectual  test  of  his  real  self.^ 

In  his  three  replies,  however,  Mr.  Palgrave,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  this  '  single  train  of  events,'  ranges  over  the  whole  field 
of  Cromwell's  government,  reviews  all  the  plots  of  the  period,  from 
Gerard's  plot  in  1654  to  Hewitt's  in  1658,  discusses  the  finances  of 

'  English  Mist.  Review,  iii.  521.  ^  Qttarterly  Review,  olxii.  414. 
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the  protectorate,  and  inserts  excursus  on  the  characters  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Into  these  digressions  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow  him  :  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  the  subject  which 
he  originally  selected  for  investigation.  The  method  he  proclaims 
has  some  defects,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  But  it  has  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  limiting  the  area  of  discussion,  and  rendering  a 
close  examination  of  evidence  possible.  It  has  also  an  additional 
advantage.  According  to  Mr.  Palgrave's  own  principles  of  criti- 
cism, an  examination  into  the  value  of  his  account  of  this  one  event 
will  supply  '  an  effectual  test '  of  the  value  of  his  other  accounts  of 
events  of  the  same  nature,  and  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  value 
of  his  historical  writings  in  general. 

My  former  article  ended  with  the  despatch  of  the  king's  agents 
to  the  English  royalists,  and  the  arrival  of  Kochester  and  Wagstaffe 
in  England  in  February  1655.  According  to  Mr.  Palgrave  they 
landed  at  Dover,  selecting  that  place  because  they  reckoned  on  the 
assistance  of  the  clerk  of  the  passage.  On  this  supposition  he 
builds  a  theory  of  Cromwell's  complicity  in  the  revolt,  which  a  few 
pages  later  becomes  a  fact  of  damning  importance.^  The  defect  of 
the  argument  is  that  there  is  good  evidence  that  Eochester  and 
Wagstaffe  landed  at  Margate  and  not  at  Dover."*  One  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Salisbury  insurrection  asserts  this  on  the  authority  of  Wag- 
staffe himself.  Mr.  Palgrave  goes  on  to  describe  Eochester  and  his 
companion  as  met  at  Dover  by  agents  of  Cromwell's  who  gave  them 
false  promises  of  co-operation.  The  sole  evidence  on  which  this 
statement  is  based  is  a  bit  of  royalist  gossip  circulated  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  which  does  not  contain  the  definite  details  given  by  Mr. 
Palgrave."'' 

But  to  return  to  the  emissaries  of  Charles  II.  and  the  progress 
of  the  grand  design.  The  Earl  of  Eochester  and  his  companion 
made  their  way  safely  to  London,  which  they  reached  about  23 
Feb.  1655.  Eochester  was  twice  examined  on  the  way,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  plausible  account  of  himself.  In  London  Sir 
Thomas  Peyton  procured  him  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  tailor  in 
Aldersgate  Street  where  he  stayed  till  27  Feb.^     Daniel  O'Neill  who 

'  QtutrterlT/  Review,  clxii.  421 ;  English  Hist.  Review,  iv.  123.  In  the  former 
Mr.  Palgrave  thus  describes  the  landing  of  the  conspirators :  '  They  came,  not  in  a 
small  party,  dropping  over  one  by  one,  selecting  different  and  out-of-the-way  spots  for 
landing,  but  almost  in  a  body,  in  quick  succession,  they  alighted  at  Dover.' 

*  Thurloe,  iii.  344. 

*  '  Cromwell's  second  appearance  on  the  scene  was  his  sending  pretended  army 
mutineers  to  Dover  to  encourage  Lord  Eochester  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking.' 
English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  523,  iv.  121,  125  ;  Qtiarterly  Review,  clxii.  p.  423. 

*  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers, ni.21, 23;  English  Hist.  Review,iu.'dBG, 337;  Thurloe, 
iii.  349.  The  examinations  of  the  tailor  and  his  wife  taken  six  weeks  later  (April  6) 
contain  some  interesting  facts  about  their  lodger  :  *  he  was  a  proper  fat  man,  with  a 
very  round  visage  ;  he  was  shaved  close  in  his  face,  and  the  hair  upon  his  head  was 
yellowish,  and  it  might  be  a  periwig  for  all  the  examinate  knoweth.'    He  passed  by 
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had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  detention  at  Dover  was  aheady 
in  London,  and  thus  the  two  plenipotentiaries  despatched  by  the 
king  met  again  in  England.  Eochester  was  charged  specially  *  to 
assist  and  direct '  those  who  had  determined  on  an  insurrection. 
O'Neill  was  *  to  beget  a  right  understanding  amongst  them,'  and  to 
induce  the  Sealed  Knot  to  join  the  party  of  action.  How  he  fulfilled 
his  task  his  own  letters  will  best  show.''' 

London,  8  March,  165|. 

Sir, — After  I  had  received  your  orders  to  compound  for  your  debts,!  made 
all  the  haste  conveniently  I  could  hither,  where  I  found  all  your  accounts 
and  business  in  such  disorder  by  the  absence  of  some  of  your  friends,  and  the 
restraint  of  others  who  are  bound  for  you,  and  the  despair  of  those  you  ad- 
dressed me  to,  whom  I  found  strong  in  the  same  persuasion  they  writ  to  you, 
that  Mr.  Ambrose  (Nicholas  Armorer)  and  I  began  to  think  there  was  no 
good  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  fitter  to  return  to  our  homes,  than  spend 
money  when  we  could  do  younoservice.  Mr.  Arvile  (Sir  Thomas  Armstrong) 
dissuaded  me  from  this  resolution,  and  told  me  there  was  great  disposition 
in  your  creditors  to  compound,  and  at  an  easy  rate,  if  I  would  take  upon 
me  to  have  your  authority,  which  he  believed  none  would  question  or  desire 
to  see.  I  told  him  that  would  be  hazarded,  and  sent  him  to  assure  those 
he  knew  of  my  coming  and  the  power  I  had.  That  very  day  I  spoke  unto 
half  a  score,  who  with  great  cheerfulness  offered  to  take  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  rather  than  you  should  continue  a  banished  man  ;  but  how 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Humely  ®  whose  consent  was  most  necessary  I  could  not 
devise,  Mr.  Wroth  (Lord  Willoughby),^  his  friend,  being  of  late,  by  reason 
of  some  differences  with  those  entrusted  by  you  here,  not  very  forward  to 
meddle  ;  unto  him  I  employed  Mr.  Ambrose  (N.  Armorer),  whom  I  thought 
upon  the  score  of  their  old  friendship  would  prevail  with  him.  Before  he 
could  bring  me  his  answer  Clew  (Compton)  ^°  was  sent  from  his  partners 
to  me  to  tell  me  they  would  assist  me  in  all  they  could,  though  they 
believed  little  good  would  be  done. 

I  told  him  of  the  disposition  I  found  those  I  spoke  with,  and  that  I 
doubted  not  with  their  assistance  the  composition  would  be  moderated,  for 
Blacke  (Mr.  Booth)  would  undertake  to  bring  Catting  (Cheshire)  to  reason  ; 
so  would  Mr.  Fowell  (Fairfax)  honest  Mr.  Yardford  (Yorkshire)  his  cousin, 
and  Willings  (the  West)  would  be  as  the  rest,  and  St.  Owin  (Shrewsbury) 
would  be  as  forward  as  any,  and  tbat  Mr.  Stow  (Sr.  Eobert  Shirley)  would 

the  name  of  Symonds,  and  had  a  French  servant  with  him.  This  servant  was  taken 
at  Aylesbury  on  March  20,  and  no  doubt  revealed  his  master's  London  address. 
Thurloe,  iii.  281,  335. 

^  These  letters  are  endorsed  '  Mr.  Bryan's  letters  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  8th  and 
9th  of  March,  old  style  165|.'  They  are  to  be  found  in  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  ff.  74-7. 
On  26  March,  1655,  Ormond  wrote  to  Secretary  Nicholas  summarising  the  news  con- 
tained in  them.  In  a  later  letter  of  30  March,  these  papers  were  enclosed  (ff.  102, 
103).  They  are  copies  in  the  handwriting,  according  to  Mr.  Warner,  of  John 
Nicholas. 

•*  Mr.  Humely.     This  pseudonym  is  not  explained,  perhaps  Lord  Denbigh. 

"  See  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  19. 

'"  Sir  William  Compton,  a  member  of  the  Sealed  Knot,  who  are  the  partners  re- 
ferred to.  They  thus  determined  to  abandon  their  opposition  and  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  party  of  action. 
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give  good  example  to  all :  with  this  he  returned  very  well  satisfied.  But 
before  I  could  hear  from  him  again,  or  Mr.  Ambrose  (Armorer)  bring  me 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Wroth  (Lord  Willoughby),  as  God  would  have  it  Mr. 
Kothall  (Lord  Rochester)  came  to  toAvn  with  your  authority  which  gave 
such  life  to  the  business,  that  in  five  days,  which  was  the  whole  time  of  his 
stay  here,  we  brought  all  your  creditors  to  such  a  composition  as  we  hope 
will  not  displease  you.  Mr.  Willings  (the  west),  Mr.  Newet  (the  north),  Mr. 
Catting  (Cheshire)  and  Mr.  St.  Owin  (Shrewsbury)  promised  to  receive 
satisfaction  on  this  day,  and  the  rest  soon  after.  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  your  most  faithful  servant  Knoply  (Kent)  is  not  able  to  serve 
you  for  the  present ;  so  that  the  money  wliicli  he  should  furnish  must  be 
supplied  some  other  where.  The  reason  Knoply  (Kent)  is  so  disabled  is 
because  most  of  Mr.  Axford's  family  (the  army)  lives  with  him.  Mr. 
Catz  (Cromwell)  sent  them  thither  hearing  that  Mr.  Kinsford  (the  king) 
pretended  to  be  his  heir.  If  you  be  remembered  I  did  long  since  tell  you 
that  poor  man  would  be  made  unserviceable  to  you,  if  the  resolution  I  left 
Kinsford  (the  king)  in  were  put  in  execution  ;  a  resolution  not  owned  by 
any  of  his  friends  here,  now  it's  past  blaming  you  or  him.'^  By  the  post 
I  shall  write  to  you,  if  I  find  there  be  more  liberty  and  safety  for  letters 
than  there  has  been  since  the  discovery  of  the  plot ;  in  the  mean  time, 
since  that  you  are  there  do  not  stir  until  you  hear  further  from  me.  Mr. 
Rothall  (Earl  Rochester)  is  gone  to  Yates  (Yorkshire),  his  own  house,  he 
was  in  such  haste  to  go  home,  that  he  could  not  write  to  you,  which  he 
prays  you  to  pardon  him  for.  He  assures  me  he  will  secure  Mr.  Fowell 
(Lord  Fairfax)  for  any  engagement  he  shall  make  in  your  behalf.  I  must 
confess  Mr.  Rothall  (Earl  Rochester)  was  the  next  best  you  could  authorise 
to  deal  with  your  creditors,  but  there  were  many  that  did  not  like  him, 
which  I  prevailed  with  to  make  no  unreasonable  exception ;  there  were 
others  that  wondered  Mr.  Ofeild  (Ormond)  had  not  the  charge  the  other 
had  to  treat,  for  he  would  have  been  more  authentic,  and  said,  too,  that 
if  he  had  been  here  when  he  was  expected,  which  was  two  months  ago, 
in  all  likelihood  you  might  have  been  at  home  with  your  wife  and  children 
now  peaceably.  But  I  gave  them  reasons  that  satisfied  them  more  than 
myself ;  but  I  hope  all  is  well.  Some  days  before  I  came  to  my  house  at 
Dopping  (Dover)  there  was  Mr.  Billing  (Duke  of  Buckingham)  came  from 
Fitham  (France),  there  one  of  Mr.  Corf  s  (Cromwell's)  men  met  him, 
they  stayed  six  hours  together  :  I  do  believe  their  meeting  was  not  for 
your  advantage.  Soon  after  they  parted  Mr.  Billing  (Buckingham)  re- 
turned from  whence  he  came.  The  man  that  makes  this  good  intelligence 
between  them  is  Mr.  Juxlej's  (Lord  Jermyn's)  clerk  with  the  red  head,*^ 
you  know  him,  he  is  a  poet,  and  a  malicious  enemy  of  yours.  I  desire  you 
not  to  be  startled  at  what  all  your  best  friends  assure  me,  and  so  they 
have  Mr.  Rothall  (Lord  Rochester)  too,  who  prayed  me  to  acquaint  you 
with  it,  it  is  that  one  you  trusted  very  much  here,  especially  in  your 
correspondence  with  my  Lady  Bise  (Biron),  he  is  Mr.  Kilburg's  (King's) 
man,  has  betrayed  all  your  accounts  to  Mr.  Corf  (Cromwell)  who  opposes 

"  This  refers  to  the  king's  removal  from  Cologne  to  Holland. 

'-  Abraham  Cowley  is  evidently  meant ;  he  was  Jermyn's  secretary  and  Bucking- 
ham's friend.  He  was  now  in  England  and  was  arrested  for  his  share  in  this  plot 
about  16  April  1655  {The  Faithful  Scout,  13-20  April,  1655).  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 
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much  your  return  and  composition,  you  are  infinitely  prejudiced  by  this 
as  I  am  informed.  I'll  not  be  positive  that  this  is  true,  but  sure  I  am  that 
one  of  the  best  friends  Mr.  Corf  (Cromwell)  has,  assures  it  your  friends. 
By  the  skipper  that  brings  you  this,  if  you  return  the  flax  and  Rhenish 
wines,  it  will  be  well,  for  the  last  will  be  a  very  good  commodity  here.  Sum- 
mer is  coming  on  and  I  am  assured  the  French  will  not  agree  with  us, 
now  they  find  we  are  engaged  against  the  Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
never  expected  from  that  inconstant  nation  better  dealing.  Mr.  Wroth 
(Lord  Willoughby)  presents  his  services  to  you,  he  says  Mr.  Ward  (Sir 
William  Waller)  and  his  partner  Mons.  Bursett  (Major  General  Browne), 
will  make  a  good  stock  to  join  with  you  in  your  proposition ;  he  is  gone 
to  Laford  (Lincolnshire)  to  take  possession  of  some  land  he  has  bought 
there.  Mr.  Rothall  (L.  Rochester)  obliged  me  to  stay  here  until  our 
business  be  perfected,  which  I  hope  will  shortly  be,  if  there  be  any 
faith  in  men.  You  cannot  well  send  to  me  because  I  cannot  direct  you 
whither  you  should  send  your  letters.  I  beseech  God  bless  you  and 
preserve  you.  I  pray  you  believe  no  man  is  readier  to  hazard  life  and  fortune 
for  you  than, 

Yours  etc. 

P.S.— Since  I  writ  thus  far  I  have  found  a  way  that  you  may  send  to 
me  by  the  post  after  you  receive  this,  write  in  your  own  hand  for  it's 
the  least  known  here.  I  am  assured  by  an  express  from  Newett  (the 
north)  that  Mr.  Fowell  (Lord  Fairfax)  is  very  hearty  in  your  business.  I 
returned  him  all  the  thanks  and  assurance  I  could,  that  he  should  be  no 
loser.     If  that  be  so,  as  the  poet  said 

If  this  day  thrive  we'll  ride  in  coaches. 
If  not  bonnes  noches.^^ 

Mr.  Wroth  (Lord  Willoughby)  would  have  Mr.  Rothall  (Lord  Rochester) 
get  him  some  fine  diaper  (a  declaration)  he  was  willing  to  content  him  ;  I 
told  him  he  ought  to  buy  none  here,  and  that  you  had  good  acquaintance 
in  Holland  and  his  best  course  would  be  to  leave  it  to  you.  It  is  a 
commodity  much  desired  here  by  all  sorts,  but  they  have  such  nonsensical 
conceits,  that  there  is  some  impossibility  to  please  their  humours.  The 
old  fellow  '^  of  Eldon  (Ely)  was  here,  and  returned  as  positive  as  ever. 
Mr.  Plume  (Sir  Thomas  Peyton)  is  one  of  the  discreetest  and  affectionatest 
friends  I  found  you  have  here.  He  is  infinitely  troubled  at  the  misfortune 
of  your  servant  Knoply  (Kent),  he  was  with  me  yester-night,  and  told  me 
he  was  not  out  of  hope,  to  make  him  yet  come  off  with  a  considerable  sum 
towards  your  composition.  I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  directions  you 
have  sent  to  your  factor  at  Paris  and  Mr.  Youthy  (the  Duke  of  York),  it 
were  not  amiss  now  that  we  are  ready  to  break  with  that  country,  that  you 
give  order  they  remove  from  thence  your  stock,  or  to  leave  them  at  their 
own  liberty,  when  they  shall  think  fit  to  remove.  It  were  not  amiss  if  they 
got  liberty  for  Mr.  Jones  (the  Irish)  to  leave  the  Monsieur,  he  hath  served 

''  O'Neil  quotes,  or  tries  to  quote,  Dr.  James  Smith :  Musarum  Delicice,  p.  27,  ed. 
Hotten : 

'  If  this  day  smile  they'll  ride  in  coaches, 
And,  if  it  frown,  then  Bonas  Noches.' 
"  Probably  Sir  Miles  Hobart ;  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  345,  356,  369. 
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too  long  there  and  he  will  be  a  most  useful  servant  to  you  when  you  come 
home. 

There  is  one  Sadler  (Seymour)  that  was  lately  with  you,  that  made 
such  indiscreet  discourses  since  his  return,  that  if  by  good  fortune  most 
of  your  creditors  were  not  compounded  with  before  he  came,  it's  Hkely 
they  would  have  kept  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  have  done.  For 
God's  sake  beware  of  such  loose  tongues  until  your  business  be  past  their 
spoiling  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  who  will  deliver  this  to  you  will  tell  you  how  you  may 
send.  If  the  fat  fellow  ^^  be  with  you,  I  hope  he  will  not  complain  I  write 
short  letters.     God  bless  you. 

In  a  second  letter  dated  London,  9  March,  165f,  O'Neill  wrote 
to  the  king. 

Good  Cousin, — I  did  ever  believe  your  impatience  would  bring  more 
inconvenience  upon  your  business  than  you  would  believe.  Your  coming 
so  near  makes  all  your  creditors  believe  you  are  so  anxious  to  return  that 
you  will  give  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  rather  than  stay  abroad  one  year 
more,  so  that  those  who  would  take  two  in  the  pound  demand  now  five 
and  six,  which  comes  to  such  a  sum,  that  many  of  your  friends  believe 
they  cannot  serve  you  at  present ;  however  I  hope  something  will  be  done 
if  we  can  get  in  the  monies  due  to  you  soon,  for  most  of  your  creditors 
want  money  as  well  as  we,  and  I  am  assured  if  they  see  ready  money  they 
will  be  brought  to  their  old  temper.  I  have  sent  Mr.  Eothall  (Lord 
Kochester)  to  Yardford  (Yorkshire),  Mr.  Wroth  (Lord  Willoughby)  to 
Laford  (Lincolnshire),  and  Blacke  (Booth)  to  Catting  (Chester)  to  call 
in  for  your  money,  and  sell  the  cattle.  They  all  promised  to  have  done 
their  business  the  8th,  which  was  yesterday,  and  that  I  should  have 
news  of  them  to  send  to  you  by  the  next  post,  you  need  not  doubt  of  their 
diligence  they  being  all  engaged  for  you,  there  is  one  gone  to  Willings  (the 
west)  and  another  to  St.  Owin  (Shrewsbury)  to  dispose  of  the  plate  and  the 
hangings,  all  must  be  turned  into  money  and  little  enough.  I  am  assured 
Mr.  Fowell  (Lord  Fairfax)  is  very  hearty  in  your  business,  if  so  your  com- 
position will  have  little  rub,  for  he  hath  great  credit  with  most  of  your 
creditors.  Mr.  Catz  (Cromwell)  has  oppressed  your  servant  Knoply  so, 
that  I  doubt  me  it  will  be  a  great  while  before  he  can  pay  any  money. 
There  is  one  Sadler  (Seymour)  ^^  who  was  lately  with  you  that  hath  done 

'*  Hyde.    Rebellion,  xiv.  67. 

'^  Henry  Seymour  was  employed  by  the  western  royalists  to  the  king  in  May  1654. 
He  obtained  a  pass  from  Cromwell  to  France  on  plea  of  private  business,  but  secretly 
communicated  with  the  king,  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  358,  359,  361.  Bebellion, 
xiv.  82.  Clarendon  suggests  no  doubt  of  his  fidelity.  On  Seymour's  return  he  was 
imprisoned  (17  June),  and  confessed  a  good  deal.  In  Egerton  MSS.  2534,  f.  234,  Lord 
Hatton  describes  Cromwell's  examination  of  Seymour :  '  Cromwell  asked  him  what 
he  had  done  in  France,  wliether  he  had  seen  his  Master,  and  wondered  he  could 
think  to  elude  by  the  idle  pretexts  he  gave  him  for  his  journey  and  return.  Seymour 
denied  the  sight  of  his  Master.  Cromwell  told  him  when  and  where  he  saw  him,  and 
in  what  rooms,  and  some  things  that  were  said,  as  Seymour  doth  acknowledge.  He 
persists  yet  in  denial,  whereupon  Cromwell  raised  his  threats  so  high  that  Seymour 
fell  as  low  as  his  feet  and  there  lay  begging  his  life  in  much  distraction.  He  was  then 
by  Cromwell  and  his  secretary  examined  who  else  he  saw  in  Paris.  Seymour  ac- 
kuowledgeth  none  but  Lord  Hatton,  being  urged  who  he  saw  or  met  there  he  names 
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you  infinite  prejudice  since  his  return  hither.  He  gives  out  that  Mr. 
Ofeild  (Ormond)  told  him  that  Hurter  had  no  commission  from  you  to 
call  in  your  debts,  that  he  is  but  a  mountebank ;  and  none  is  to  deal  for  your 
debts  but  he,  he  has  already  hindered  5001.  which  should  have  been  given 
in  to  Mr.  Hurter,  which  would  stop  many  a  gap  now,  it  may  be  more  than 
2,000Z.  will  at  another  time.  I  hope  you  will  beware  of  giving  more  of 
those  commissions  or  of  employing  persons  of  light  humours  and  tongues. 
I  shall  send  to  his  broker  and  have  him  order  him  other  ways  than  he 
doth  himself.  .  .  . 

These  letters  prove  conclusively  the  genuine  nature  of  the 
attempted  insurrection  of  March  1655.  They  reveal  the  causes 
which  led  the  royalists  to  persist  in  their  design  even  after  the  dis- 
coveries of  January  and  February  had  destroyed  all  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  The  responsibility  for  the  useless  bloodshed 
which  that  persistence  caused  falls  principally  on  the  king,  in  that 
he  encouraged  the  rash  offers  of  the  party  of  action,  and  did  not  sup- 
port the  wiser  counsels  of  the  Sealed  Knot.  It  must  be  shared  by 
his  agents  O'Neill  and  Rochester,  who,  with  full  powers  to  decide, 
determined  to  attempt  a  hopeless  enterprise,  and  by  the  leaders  of 
the  English  cavaliers  whose  exaggerated  promises  led  to  the  fatal 
resolution. 

At  the  very  time  when  O'Neill  was  writing  so  hopefully  to  the 
king  the  great  design  was  already  a  failure.  The  Yorkshire 
cavaliers  met  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  8  March,  on  Marston  Moor, 
but  dispersed  without  striking  a  blow.  '  Their  intention  was,'  writes 
Thurloe,  '  to  have  surprised  York,  and  they  expected  for  that  purpose 
4,000  men  to  have  come  in  to  them  there,  and  had  with  them  four 
cartloads  of  arms  to  have  armed  the  men  with ;  but  all  that  the 
Lord  Wilmot,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Sir  Eichard  Maleverer,  Mr. 
Hutton,  and  several  other  persons  could  bring  into  the  field  with 
them  were  scarce  one  hundred  men,  which  did  so  discourage  them 
that  they  flung  away  their  arms  and  dispersed  themselves.'  ^^ 

Clarendon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  this  gathering,  and 
lays  the  blame  of  failure  on  Eochester.  *  Eochester  . . .  made  his  way 
into  Yorkshire  at  the  time  appointed,  and  found  such  an  appearance 
of  gentlemen  upon  the  place  as  might  very  well  have  deserved  his 

Sir  E.  Hyde,  asked  if  Sir  E.  H.  came  frequently  to  Lord  Hatton,  he  sayes,  aye.  Asked 
what  talk  passed,  he  says  Sir  E.  H.  found  fault  with  the  meat  and  such  like  railleries. 
Asked  of  the  intimacy  betwixt  Sir  E.  H.  and  Lord  Hatton,  he  says  there  was  much, 
asked  what  letters  or  messages  Hatton  sent  by  him,  he  says  none,  nor  knew  he  any 
in  England  that  corresponded  with  Hatton  ;  he  was  highly  urged  and  threatened  upon 
that  point  as  Seymour  sends  Lord  Hatton  word.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  colonel's 
lodging  as  a  prisoner,  which  recovered  him  again,  and  he  was  settled  again  in  mind.' 
"  Thurloe  to  Pell,  March  16,  1655.  Vaughan,  The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
ibell,  i.  147.  Other  accounts  are  given  in  Mercurius  Politicus,  Nos.  248,  249,  pp. 
5196,  5209,  5210.  One  gives  the  number  of  cavaliers  as  200,  another  as  300.  An 
eyewitness  deposes  to  seeing  the  four  cartloads  of  arms  brought  into  York  the  next 
day.     One  account  gives  Friday  night,  9  March,  as  the  date. 
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patience.  It  appeared  that  there  had  been  some  mistake  in  the 
notice  that  had  been  given,  and  they  who  did  appear  undertook  for 
many  who  were  absent  that  if  he  would  appoint  another  short  day 
for  the  rendezvous  he  should  .be  well  attended.  .  .  .  But  he  took 
many  exceptions ;  complained  as  if  they  had  deceived  him ;  and 
asked  many  questions  which  were  rather  reasonable  than  season- 
able, and  which  could  have  furnished  reasons  against  entering  upon 
the  design,  which  were  not  to  be  urged  now  when  they  were  to 
execute,  and  when  indeed  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retire.'  ^^  Ac- 
cordingly he  refused  to  appoint  a  new  day,  the  gentlemen  went  to 
their  homes,  and  he  started  back  to  London. 

Contemporary  accounts  clear  Rochester  and  attribute  the  failure 
to  other  causes.  Captain  Peter  Mews  thus  summarises  the  infor- 
mation he  derived  from  Sir  Eichard  Maleverer  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  the  plot.  '  They  all  speak  very  honourably  of  Earl 
Eochester,  and  say  he  did  all  that  was  possible.  Mr.  Walter 
Strickland  is  very  much  complained  on,  as  one  who  was  the  occasion 
of  dissolving  the  rendezvous  in  the  north,  particularly  that  he  met 
Duke  Darcy  coming  up  with  fifty  horse  and  stopped  them.'  ^^ 
Another  cause  assigned  was  the  absence  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale.  The  northern  gentlemen  wished  to  have  him  to  command 
them.^°  Langdale's  presence  *  was  promised  but  not  intended,  he 
not  being  of  Hyde's  Cabal,  which  made  many  fail  to  come  to  the 
rendezvous.'  ^^  Langdale  himself  complains  of  not  being  employed 
by  the  king.^^  Manning,  the  spy  who  professed  to  derive  his  infor- 
mation from  Sir  Eichard  Maleverer,  speaks  of  the  misconduct  of 
Strickland,  but  lays  most  stress  on  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
postponement  of  the  day.  This,  in  itself  the  most  probable  reason, 
is  confirmed  by  Major  Eobert  Walters,  another  of  the  leaders  of 
the  royalists.     Walters  said  that  he  had 

'  three  several  times  been  countermanded  by  the  council  after  he  had 
absolutely  appointed  the  days,  and  that  the  deputies  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham,  Northumberland  and  the  north  of  Yorkshire  had  been  with  him, 
and  had  given  him  an  account  of  their  readiness  and  that  he  believed  so 
many  countermands  discouraged  them  so  far  that  it  hindered  so  general 
a  rising  as  would  have  been  at  first.'  ^'^ 

Others  complained  that  Fairfax  had  broken  his  engagements.** 

"  Rebellion,  xiv.  135. 

'»  Mews  to  Nicholas,  June  4,  1655,  Egerton  MSB.  2535,  f.  239. 

''"  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  383,  400  (?). 

"  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  216. 

^'^  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  ff.  109, 122. 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  723. 

2*  A  correspondent  writes  to  Nicholas  on  June  11, 1655  :  '  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  spoken  in  my  presence  by  a  person  of  quality,  says  publicly  that  the  Lord  Fairfax 
promised  to  engage  for  his  Majesty's  interest,  provided  the  transactions  between  his 
Majesty  and  him  might  pass  through  the  Duke's  hands,  which  request  being  refused  his 
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On  the  same  night  of  8  March  a  number  of  Nottinghamshire 
royahsts  assembled  in  arms : — 

About  300  horse  [writes  Thurloe]  were  got  together  at  a  place  called 
Rufford,  who  brought  with  them  a  cartload  of  arms,  to  arm  such  others 
as  should  come  in  to  them,  but  finding  the  country  came  not  in,  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  they  cried  out  in  a  fright  they  were  betrayed, 
and  so  shifted  every  man  for  himself,  leaving  the  cart  to  get  away  as  it 
could,  since  which  our  horse  have  been  ranging  the  country  thereabouts, 
and  have  seized  many  of  the  chief  of  the  persons  that  were  present  at  the 
meeting.2-^ 

The  exact  number  of  the  party  is  uncertain.  According  to  the 
first  account  of  the  intended  rising,  given  in  a  letter  from  Notting- 
hamshire of  17  March,  they  numbered  about  five  hundred  horsemen. 
This  figure,  certainly  much  too  high,  is  adopted  in  the  '  Declaration 
of  the  Protector  and  Council,'  published  in  the  following  November. 
In  the  deposition  of  Sir  George  Savile's  groom  they  are  said  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred. ^'^ 

The  chief  persons  implicated  were,  Sir  George  Savile,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Halifax,  at  an  inn-  near  whose  house  at 
Kufford  the  conspirators  met.  Savile  was  himself  in  London,  but 
had  provided  a  quantity  of  arms  and  got  together  thirty-six  horses. 
His  steward  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  household  were  amongst  those 
present  at  the  meeting.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  William  Coventry, 
Savile's  brother-in-law,  was  actively  concerned  in  the  preparations.^'' 

Richard,  Lord  Biron,  was  also  engaged  in  the  business  and  was 
to  have  been  leader  of  the  Nottinghamshire  gentlemen,  but  he  also 
was  at  this  time  in  London.^*  Amongst  those  actually  present  at 
the  meeting  were  Major  Scott,  John  and  Cecil  Cooper,  sons  of  Sir 
Roger  Cooper  of  Thurgarton,  late  officers  in  the  king's  army,  Mr. 
Peniston  Whalley  of  Screceton,  Notts,  and  other  gentlemen.^^ 
These  persons  had  mostly  been  engaged  in  the  first  civil  war  and 
in  the  royalist  rising  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1648.  Lord  Biron 
also  headed  a   small   rising  in  Nottinghamshire  in  IGSQ.^*^     The 

Lordship  quitted,  and  so  his  Majesty's  design  was  frustrated.'  On  this  Nicholas  com- 
ments that  he  '  does  not  know  nor  can  he  find  that  there  was  ever  any  promise  from 
the  Lord  Fairfax  that  he  would  engage  for  his  Majesty's  interest,  so  as  the  transactions 
between  his  Majesty  and  him  might  pass  through  the  Duke's  hands,  adding  it  is  said 
by  some  that  know  Lord  Fairfax  very  well,  that  he  hath  not  any  intention  at  all  to 
engage  for  the  King's  interest.'  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  248.  Depositions  on  the 
Yorkshire  plot  are  to  be  found  in  Thurloe,  iii.  226,  240,  248,  288,  385,  392,  399,  530, 
723. 

**  Vaughan,  i.  146. 

**  Mercuritis  Politicus,  March  165*,  pp.  6196,  6207  ;  Declaration,  p.  31 ;  Thnrloe, 
vii.  302. 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  264,  iv.  599,  vii.  263,  301. 

-*  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  213 ;  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
No.  2108  ;  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  ii.  221,  ed.  1885. 

-9  Thurloe,  iii.  228,  241,  264,  iv,  599,  vii.  263,  301. 

'"  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  ii.  389. 
VOL.    IV. — NO.    XIV.  T 
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depositions  assign  two  causes  for  the  sudden  break-up  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Eufford,  firstly  the  fact  that  the  cavaliers  were  not  joined  by 
so  many  people  as  they  expected,  secondly  the  receipt  of  news  from 
York,  that  the  rising  there  was  adjourned  or  abandoned. 

A  third  meeting  of  the  royalists  took  place  on  the  same  night 
at  Morpeth.^'  They  intended  to  seize  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth 
Castle.^^  The  number  of  persons  who  met  together  is  estimated  at 
sixty  or  eighty  persons.  Four  men,  three  of  them  eye-witnesses, 
deposed  to  the  fact  of  the  gathering.  They  hoped  to  be  joined  by 
other  parties  from  Durham  and  from  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  But 
about  midnight  bad  news  came,  and  they  fled  like  those  who  had 
met  at  Eufford. 

Attempts  were  also  planned  against  the  castles  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester,  but  they  were  equally  abortive.  The  Declaration  thus 
refers  to  them  : — 

Those  in  North  "Wales  and  Shropshire,  part  of  which  were  designed  to 
surprise  and  possess  Shrewsbury  Town  and  Castle  ;  some  of  the  chief 
persons  being  discovered  and  apprehended  the  rest  fled.  .  .  .  There  were 
other  smaller  parties  as  in  the  Town  of  Chester  who  designed  the  surprise 
of  the  Castle  there,  and  also  in  Staffordshire  ;  with  divers  other  places  in 
the  nation ;  but  they  failing  in  their  expectations,  were  discouraged  for 
that  time. 

The  design  against  Shrewsbury  is  mentioned  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  Clarendon,  and  in  the  letter  of  O'Neill  before  quoted.^ 
Cromwell  obtained  information  of  it,  and  early  in  March  took  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  it.  On  5  March  he  wrote  to  Col. 
William  Crowne : — 

It  being  justly  apprehended  that  the  Cavalier  party  intends  speedy 
execution  of  a  very  evil  design  in  the  parts  about  Shrewsbury,  which  they 
specially  intend  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  and  the  number 
of  Malignants  thereabouts,  I  send  you  down  commissions  for  a  regiment 
which  you  are  to  command  for  protection  of  the  honest  party  and  securing 

»•  Thurloe,  iii.  216,  222,  228,  230 ;  Vaughan,  i.  148. 

^^  The  design  to  seize  Tynemouth  and  Newcastle  is  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  cor- 
respondence {Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  335,  336,  383 ;  Thurloe,  ii.  512). 
Colonel  Edward  Gray  who  was  to  have  commanded  had  been  arrested  in  January,  and 
this  helped  to  cause  the  failure  of  the  plot.  In  Mercurius  Politictis  it  is  stated  that 
on  15  March  '  it  was  certified  by  a  letter  from  Newcastle  that  a  party  of  cavaliers, 
about  120,  had  a  design  this  day  seven-night  to  have  surprised  Newcastle,  but  under- 
standing that  two  troops  of  our  horse  were  new  come  into  the  town,  they  durst  not 
make  an  attempt  but  gave  it  over  '  (p.  5211).  The  declaration  attributes  the  safety  of 
Newcastle  to  the  coming  of  300  foot  from  Berwick  ordered  thither  for  the  security  of 
that  place  (p.  30).  Troops  were  certainly  sent  by  Monk  from  Scotland  in  December 
1654  and  March  1655  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the  north  of  England.  One  of  the 
deponents  says  that  the  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  meeting  was  news  '  that  300  sail 
of  ships  had  come  into  Newcastle  for  fear  of  whom  they  durst  not  fall  upon  Newcastle 
at  that  time  '  (Thurloe,  iii.  223).     The  cause  first  assigned  seems  the  more  probable. 

*'  Declaration,  p.  31 ;  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  335,  336,  440  ;  ante,  p.  318, 
and  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  325. 
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of  Shrewsbury  garrison.  You  are  to  repair  thither,  and  advise  with  your 
friends  about  this  and  other  instructions  which  I  have  lately  given  to  the 
governor  there,  to  whom  I  have  lately  sent  a  troop  of  horse.^* 

Crowne  received  the  letter  on  7  March,  and  immediately  raised 
fifty  men  amongst  his  friends.  Mackworth,  the  governor  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  equally  prompt.  Learning  that  the  plotters  were  to 
meet  on  the  evening  of  8  March,  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Harris 
about  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  he  determined  to  seize  the 
leaders  before  the  rendezvous  took  place.  He  wrote  to  the 
Protector  on  the  morning  of  8  March  : — 

The  troop  your  highness  ordered  not  being  come,  and  the  soldiers 
under  my  command  being  too  small  a  number  to  form  a  party  out  of  them 
to  deal  with  the  conspirators  when  they  make  their  rendezvous,  I  have 
ordered  the  present  seizure  of  20  horse  in  this  town  and  to  mount  on 
them  some  soldiers  and  some  confident  friends  who  shall  immediately 
seize  upon  the  persons  of  Sir  Thomas  Harries  and  Kynaston  before  their 
party  join  ;  which  I  hope  will  dissipate  the  intended  meeting  of  this  party. ^^ 

Mackworth's  detachment  arrested  Harries  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations,  found  twenty  horse  ready  saddled  in  his  stables, 
thirteen  pair  of  pistols,  bullets  newly-cast  in  his  study,  a  barrel  of 
powder  in  his  barn,  all  evidence  of  the  warlike  intentions  which  he 
disclaimed.  He  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Shrewsbury  ;  the 
same  evening  the  troop  arrived  from  Hereford,  and  the  town  was 
safe  against  surprise.^*^  Moreover  a  certain  Ealph  Kynaston,  who 
was  proved  by  many  witnesses  to  have  attempted  to  enlist  men  for 
the  king's  service  in  connexion  with  this  design,  turned  evidence, 
confessed  the  plot,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  intended 
to  have  been  adopted  for  surprising  the  castle.^^ 

Other  depositions  amongst  Thurloe's  papers  speak  of  suspicious 
meetings  amongst  the  cavaliers  of  Worcestershire  and  Montgomery- 
shire,, and  of  a  plot  to  surprise  Chester  Castle.^®  It  was  also  intended 
by  the  royalists  that  risings  should  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 

"  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  259. 

'^  Thurloe,  iii.  208.  36  Thurloe,  iii.  215,  288. 

''  Mr.  Palgrave's  treatment  of  this  plot  is  characteristic  of  his  method.  He  selects 
two  or  three  apparent  improbabilities  from  Kynaston's  confession  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  denies  the  reality  of  the  plot.  He  overlooks  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  and 
says  nothing  of  the  hostile  jireparations  of  Sir  Thomas  Harris.  He  omits  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  reality  of  the  design  against  Shrewsbury  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  the  royalist  correspondence  in  the  NicJiolas  and  Clarendon  Papers  ;  see  English  Hist. 
Review,  iii.  325,  and  ante,  pp.  315,  318.  Colonel  Scriven,  the  person  who  in  the  previous 
autumn  had  undertaken  to  seize  Shrewsbury,  was  in  communication  with  Harris 
three  days  before  the  intended  surprise  in  March,  as  Harris  himself  owned  (Thurloe, 
iii.  286).  There  was  also  taken,  in  company  with  Harris,  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  one  of  O'Neill's  chief  assistants  in  laying  the  design.  He 
had  just  come  from  London  and  was  perhaps  the  messenger  whom  O'Neill  mentions  as 
having  been  despatched  to  Shrewsbury  [ante,  p.  318 ;  Thurloe,  iii.  215,  285,  286). 

»«  Thurloe,  iii.  209,  210,  217,  218,  226,  262. 
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both  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Lancashire,  however,  was  kept 
quiet  by  the  landing  of  the  troops  which  the  Protector  had  sent 
for  from  Ireland.  Cheshire  was  full  of  royalists,  and  the  castle 
of  Chester  was  small  and  weakly  garrisoned,  but  the  Cheshire 
cavaliers  do  not  appear  to  have  done  more  than  to  enlist  a  few  men 
and  to  reconnoitre  the  castle.  No  attack  was  attempted  on  8  March, 
the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  common  rising.  The  com- 
mander of  the  cavaliers  was  to  have  been  Col.  John  Booth,  uncle 
of  Sir  George  Booth  who  headed  the  1659  rising.  Lord  Eivers, 
Kandal  Egerton,  Col.  Robert  Werden,  Mr.  Eavenscroft  and  others 
were  concerned  in  the  plot.^^  Several  of  these  persons  were  arrested 
on  suspicion,  but  no  evidence  could  be  procured  against  them,  and 
they  were  dismissed  after  a  brief  detention.  In  August,  however, 
a  couple  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  preliminary 
reconnaissance  of  the  castle  made  statements  which  revealed  what 
had  occurred  and  specially  implicated  Col.  Robert  Werden.**'  But, 
beyond  the  imposition  of  the  usual  decimation  tax  on  their  estates, 
no  punishment  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  plotters,  no 
doubt  because  their  plot  had  never  ripened  into  action. 

In  the  west  of  England  only  did  the  long  preparations  of  the 
royalists  end  in  actual  fighting.  In  that  district  there  had  been 
established  in  1650  a  wide-spreading  royalist  league,  known  as 
'  the  western  association.'  *^  Broken  for  a  time  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  Worcester,  it  was  revived  again  in  1654.  Unfor- 
tunately the  death  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  heir  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  in  March  1654,  had  deprived  it  of  its  guiding  spirit.*" 
His  place  was  ill  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  gentle- 
men in  every  county  to  head  the  forces  of  their  neighbourhood.*^ 
Of  these  local  leaders  two  of  the  chief.  Sir  Humphrey  Bennett  and 
Sir  John  Greenville,  and  a  number  of  minor  personages,  were 
already  under  arrest.  When  Rochester  was  sent  to  England  the 
king  had  also  despatched  a  messenger  (Trelawney)  to  call  the 
western  royalists  to  arms,  and  according  to  Clarendon  their  agents 
met  Rochester  in  Landon.'*^ 

»  Thurloe,  iii.  338,  348,  iv.  122. 

«  Thurloe,  iii.  676,  701 ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  328,  597. 

^'  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1650,  pp.  47,  89,  152 ;  Nicholas  Papers,  p.  178. 

**  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  331,  350. 

*'  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  359. 

"  Rebellion,  xiv.  130,  131 ;  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  19.  As  It  is  a  part  of 
Mr.  Palgrave's  theory  that  the  messengers  sent  by  the  English  royalists  to  the  king 
were  traitors,  I  may  as  ■well  supply  the  names  of  the  chief  intermediaries  between 
Charles  and  the  western  royalists.  They  were  (1)  Henry  Seymour,  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  on  whom  see  Collins's  Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  i.  193  ;  the  Cla- 
rendon and  NicJwlas  Papers,  and  ante,  p.  318.  (2)  Jonathan  Trelawney,  son  of  Sir  John 
Trelawney,  and  brother-in-law  of  Henry  Seymour ;  v.  Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  ii. ;  Tre- 
lawney Papers,  pp.  11,  13  ;  and  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  19.  (3)  Edward  Pen- 
ruddock,  brother  of  John  Penruddock,  once  a  six  clerk  in  the  Chancery  {v.  Thurloe,  iii. 
315,  459 ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1660,  p.  342). 
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These  agents,  he  continues,  *  desired  no  more  than  that  Sir 
Joseph  Wagstaff  might  be  authorised  to  be  in  the  head  of  them, 
who  had  been  well  known  to  them.'  Wagstaffe  was  a  soldier  of 
considerable  experience.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  the  service 
of  France ;  in  June  1642  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army 
destined  for  Ireland,  became  next  lieutenant-colonel  of  Hampden's 
regiment,  and  when  taken  prisoner  in  January  1642  changed 
sides  and  entered  the  king's  service.  He  was  given  a  commission 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot,  became  Serjeant  major-general  of 
prince  Maurice's  western  army,  was  knighted  at  Crediton  27  July 
1644,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  soldierly  conduct  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Langport.  Clarendon  characterises  him  as 
*  a  man  generally  beloved,  and  though  he  was  rather  for  execution 
than  counsel,  a  stout  man,  who  looked  not  far  before  him,  yet  he 
had  a  great  companionableness  in  his  nature,  which  exceedingly 
prevailed  with  those  who,  in  the  intermission  of  fighting,  loved  to 
spend  their  time  in  jollity  and  mirth.'  *^  It  was  this  combination 
of  qualities  which  recommended  Wagstaff  to  Eochester  as  a  com- 
panion and  to  the  western  royalists  as  a  leader. 

The  rising  in  the  west  took  place  on  Sunday,  11  March,  three 
days  after  the  date  fixed  for  the  general  insurrection.  *  They 
designed,'  writes  Thurloe,  *  to  rise  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have 
begun  with  the  judges  at  Winchester ;  but  being  disappointed  by 
the  coming  of  a  troop  of  horse  into  that  town,  they  deferred  their 
insurrection  till  the  Monday  after.'  *'^  On  Sunday  some  sixty 
cavaliers  assembled  in  Clarendon  park  near  Salisbury,  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson  brought  forty  men  from  that  city  to  join  them,  and  others 
met  them  from  Dorsetshire,  so,  with  about  two  hundred  followers 
in  all,  Wagstaffe  and  Penruddock  entered  Salisbury  early  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  12  March.^^ 

Leaving  a  strong  party  in  the  market-place  they  stationed 
guards  at  the  doors  of  all  the  inns  and  seized  the  judges,  Eolles 
and  Nicholas,  and  the  sheriff,  Colonel  John  Dove,  in  their  beds. 
Wagstaffe  resolved,  after  proclaiming  the  king,  to  cause  all  three  to 
be  hanged,  but  the  tenderheartedness  of  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  passionate  opposition  of  Penruddock  prevented  what 
Clarendon  thinks  would  have  been  a  seasonable  act  of  severity.''* 
Accordingly  they  contented  themselves  with  burning  the  commis- 

*^  Clareiidon  Rebellion,  xiv.  131 ;  Mercurius  Aulicus,  5  Jan.  1643  ;  Peacock,  Army 
Lists,  pp.  46,  70 ;  Black,  Oxford  Docquets,  p.  1 ;  Symonds,  Diary,  p.  2  ;  Bulstrode, 
Memoirs,  p.  140 ;  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  i.  263,  290. 

^'  Vaughan,  i.  149. 

*'  An  account  of  the  preliminary  movements  of  the  royalists  based  on  the  deposi- 
tions in  Thurloe  is  contained  in  Hoare's  Modern  Wiltshire,  '  Salisbury,'  p.  424.  See 
also  Mercurius  Politicus,  pp.  5195,  5196,  and  the  examination  of  Wagstaffe's  servant, 
Arthur  Collins,  The  Weekly  Intelligencer,  27  March,  3  April,  1655.  The  time  of 
entering  Salisbury  is  variously  stated  to  be  either  2  a.m.  or  4  a.m. 

«  xiv.  132. 
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sions  of  the  judges  and  left  the  judges  themselves  at  Salisbury  as 
prisoners  on  parole.  The  sheriff,  however,  was  less  fortunate ;  he 
was  obnoxious  not  merely  on  account  of  his  office,  but  as  a  great 
purchaser  of  forfeited  estates,  and  as  one  of  the  king's  judges.  His 
house  was  successfully  defended  by  Major  Wansey  and  a  party  of 
thirty  men,  and  thus  saved  from  plunder.  But  Dove  himself  was 
ill  treated  for  refusing  to  proclaim  Charles  II,  carried  off  to  serve  as 
a  hostage,  and  not  released  till  the  cavaliers  reached  Yeovil.  Dur- 
ing their  brief  occupation  of  Salisbury  they  broke  open  the  gaol,  and 
released  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  joined  them.  They  also  seized, 
in  order  to  mount  their  new  recruits,  the  horses  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  the  city  to  attend  the  assizes.  Then 
about  eight  on  Monday  morning,  with  their  numbers  increased  to 
about  four  hundred,  Wagstaffe  and  his  followers  marched  away 
into  Dorsetshire.  At  Blandford,  Penruddock  proclaimed  Charles  II, 
and  declared  for  the  settling  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament.  At  Dor- 
chester also  the  gaol  was  broken  ojjen  and  the  prisoners  released. 
Their  route  through  Dorsetshire  is  rather  difficult  to  define,  for 
they  seem  to  have  divided  themselves  into  several  detachments, 
but  they  are  described  as  quartering  at  Shaftesbury  and  Sherborne 
on  Monday  night,  and  at  Yeovil  on  Tuesday  night.^^  They  had  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  three  or  four  thousand  men  in  Dorsetshire, 
but  only  a  few  score  men  had  joined  them.'^°  Of  their  friends  many, 
such  as  Bennett,  Greenville,  and  Wyndham,  had  been  already 
arrested ;  others,  like  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  on  whom  they  con- 
fidently counted,  sat  still  and  made  no  sign.-^'  Instead  of  declar- 
ing for  them  the  country  seemed  disposed  to  declare  against  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  [wrote  Thurloe  to  Pell]  how  they  think  to  get 
through  Devonshire,  we  having  some  horse  there,  and  the  country  is 
already  up  with  great  numbers  both  of  horse  and  foot,  as  Somersetshire 
also  is  ;  the  gentlemen  of  which  county  did  in  three  days  raise  three 
thousand  men,  to  have  fallen  upon  them  in  case  they  had  come  through 
their  county  towards  Bristol,  as  was  first  reported  they  would  endeavour 
to  do ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire  did  this  day  signify  to 
the  Protector,  under  their  hands,  with  assurances  that  they  would  do  their 
uttermost  to  break  them,  thinking  indeed  this  party  of  the  Cavaliers  had 
been  much  more  considerable  than  they  proved  to  be.^^ 

■"•  Thurloe,  iii.  243,  246,  248;  Mercurius  Politictis,  p.  5196  ;  Vaughan,  Protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  i.  149.  On  Dove  see  his  life  by  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  154 ;  and  Mercurius 
Politicus,  pp.  5196,  5212.  As  to  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II  at  Blandford,  see 
State  Trials,  v.  775.     Thurloe,  iii.  248,  it  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday. 

^  Thurloe,  iii.  242,  246,  248,  306. 

s'  Thurloe,  iii.  295,  314,  330  ;  English  Hist.  Revieiv,  iii.  332. 

"  Vaughan,  i.  151.  The  3,000  Somersetshire  men  mentioned  by  Thurloe  assembled 
at  Taunton,  but  theii-  own  disputes  about  the  choice  of  a  leader  prevented  them  at- 
tacking Wagstaffe's  party.    Thurloe,  iii.  237,  246. 
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At  Bristol,  on  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection,  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  met  together  and  engaged  them- 
selves, by  a  written  declaration,  to  support '  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
the  Commonwealth  under  the  present  government,  against  Charles 
Stuart,  Cavaliers,  Levellers,  and  all  other  opposers  of  the  public 
peace  of  the  nation,  and  of  this  city.'  ^^  At  Gloucester  '  the  well- 
affected  '  were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence.^^  At  Exeter,  the  sheriff, 
Col.  John  Coplestone,  had  some  time  before  received  a  commission 
to  raise  a  regiment,  and  before  the  Salisbury  rising  took  place 
he  had  completed  it.  It  amounted  finally  to  960  men,  of  whom 
four  companies  were  in  Exeter .'^■^  The  like  preparations  were  simul- 
taneously being  made  in  other  parts  of  England.'^*'  *  All  the  counties 
in  England,'  triumphantly  concluded  Thurloe,  '  would,  instead  of 
rising  for  them,  have  risen  against  them  ;  and  the  Protector  could,  if 
there  had  been  need,  have  drawn  into  the  field,  within  fourteen  days, 
twenty  thousand  men  besides  the  standing  army.  So  far  are  they 
mistaken  who  dream  that  the  affections  of  this  people  are  towards 
the  House  of  Stuart.'  ^^  In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  and  the 
apathy  of  their  friends, '  the  Tories,'  as  the  Somersetshire  men  called 
them,  lost  heart  and  hope.  From  the  time  they  entered  Somerset- 
shire their  march  became  a  flight.  Desertions  began,  and  in  their 
journey  from  Yeovil  to  South  Molton  they  lost  a  hundred  men. 
The  one  aim  of  the  rest  now  was  to  get  into  Cornwall,  to  join  their 
friends  in  that  county,  and  to  hold  out  there.  Avoiding  Exeter  and 
south  Devonshire,  they  pressed  on  by  Tiverton,  Collumpton  and 
north  Devonshire,  making  no  stay  anywhere.  '  They  were  like  a 
hare  started,'  says  a  Cromwellian  officer,  *  and  could  not  endure  the 
report  of  any  force  making  towards  them,  though  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  they  were  hurried  on  by  their  fears  and  guilt,  and  hardly 
stayed  three  hours  in  one  place.'  ^^  It  was  reported  abroad  as  late 
as  April  ^|  that  Wagstaffe  was  in  Cornwall  with  3,000  men,  had 
broken  down  the  bridges  and  stood  upon  his  guard. "^^  Meanwhile 
the  regular  troops  of  the  Protector  were  in  hot  pursuit.  News  of 
the  events  at  Salisbury  seems  to  have  reached  the  Protector  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  the  12th.  He  at  once  commissioned  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Disbrowe,  to  suppress  the  revolt,  appointing 
him  Major-General  of  the  west.  '  You  are  to  repair  with  your 
regiment  into  the  west,'  ran  his  orders,  'and  to  take  into  your 
charge  and  conduct  the  troops  of  Col.  Berry  now  in  the  west,  the  two 

«  13  March,  1654 ;  v.  Thurloe,  iii.  223,  231,  248,  259 ;  Vaughan,  i.  152. 
"  Thurloe,  iii.  239. 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  219  ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  209. 
^«  Thurloe,  iii.  227,  228,  233,  237. 

"  Vaughan,  i.  151.     Thurloe  to  Pell,  March  16,  written  before  the  news  of  Wag- 
stafle's  defeat  came. 

»«  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  pp.  84,  87,  237  ;  Thurloe,  iii.  243,  246. 
*»  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  146. 
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troops  of  Col.  Twisleton's  whom  we  have  ordered  from  Chichester 
to  join  with  you,  and  also  all  other  forces,  both  horse  and  foot, 
in  the  western  counties.'  *^°  Disbrowe,  marching  by  Maidenhead 
and  Eeading,  had  reached  Newbury  by  the  night  of  Wednesday 
the  14th.^'  From  Newbury  he  wrote  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  saying  that  he  hoped  that  afternoon  to  be  at  Amesbury  '  in 
order  to  a  conjunction  with  Major  Butler,  and  with  the  two 
troops  from  Chichester,'  and  then  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  the 
cavaliers.^^ 

Major  Butler,  the  commander  of  the  portion  of  Berry's  regiment 
then  in  the  west,  was  at  Bristol  when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  could  not  have  received  news  of  the  rising  till  late  on  Monday 
the  12th.  He  left  Bristol  at  once,  taking  with  him  the  two  troops 
of  his  regiment  stationed  there,  picked  up  two  other  troops  which 
were  quartered  at  Bath,  and  reached  Devizes  the  same  night ."^^  On 
Tuesday  the  13th  he  marched  from  Devizes  to  Salisbury,  whence 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  wrote  to  the  Protector  announcing 
his  intention  of  marching  at  once  to  Shaftesbury  and  attacking  if 
he  could  find  an  opportunity.  '  They  were  like  men  that  dreamt,' 
adds  Butler, '  to  see  us  so  suddenly  here.' 

Mr.  Palgrave  sees  in  Butler's  movements  one  of  his  most  con- 
clusive proofs  of  Cromwell's  complicity  in  the  insurrection.  *  Crom- 
well,' he  says,  '  deliberately  held  back  Butler  against  his  will.'  He 
received  orders  from  Cromwell  to  avoid  an  engagement,  etc.,  etc.^* 
In  support  of  these  definite  statements  he  does  not  quote  Cromwell's 
orders.  There  are  none  to  quote.  He  relies  solely  upon  the  letter 
from  Butler  to  Cromwell,  printed  in  Thurloe  iii.  243,  and  on  p.  127 
in  his  last  article.  *  The  tone  of  this  letter,'  he  argues,  '  shows 
that  restraint  had  been  put  upon  Butler  and  his  plans  upset.'  He 
considers  it  to  be  a  despairing  remonstrance  against  this  restraint. 
The  letter,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  any  orders  of  any  kind. 
It  is  simply  an  apology  for  attacking  without  orders.  '  Though  I 
know  it  would  be  of  sad  consequence,  if  we  assaulting  them  should 
be  worsted,  yet  I  hope  your  highness  will  easily  jjardon  me,  seeing 
I  shall  freely  adventure  myself  upon  the  good  providence  of  the 
Lord,  who  I  know  will  own  us ;  and  I  am  persuaded  succeed  us  in 
this  business.'  Nor,  whatever  Butler's  orders  may  have  been,  was 
he  detained  by  them  at  Salisbury ."^^  He  stayed  there  one  night  only 
and  marched  on  Wednesday  the  14th  to  Shaftesbury.*'*^   At  Shaftes- 

«>  Thmloe,  iii.  221.  "  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  80. 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  247. 

"  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  80  ;  Thurloe,  ii.  242. 

"  English  Hist.  Review,  iv.  125-128 ;  Quarterly  Revieio,  clxii.  430. 

"'  It  is  probable  that  Butler's  orders  were  simply  to  march  on  Salisbury  and  place 
himself  under  the  command  of  Disbrowe.  See  the  orders  to  Disbrowe  given  above 
and  the  authorities  before  referred  to. 

•«  Thurloe,  iii.  238,  243, 
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bury,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  postscript 
to  his  first  letter  and  in  a  second  letter,  he  stopped  to  allow  Disbrowe 
to  join  him.  Disbrowe  had  overtaken  Butler,  and  they  were  march- 
ing west  together  when  they  were  met  at  Wincanton  by  the  news-of 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists."^  Captain  Unton  Croke  of  Berry's  regi- 
ment, who  happened  to  be  quartered  at  Exeter  with  his  troop,*'^ 
had  attacked  them  in  their  quarters  at  South  Molton  on  the  night 
of  Wednesday,  14  March,  and  completely  routed  them.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  exploit : — 

Yesterday  morning,  being  Tuesday,  I  marched  with  my  troop  to 
Honiton  being  15  miles  eastward  from  Exon,  with  intention  to  stop  the 
enemy  from  coming  further  westward  ;  but  gaining  intelligence  that  they 
were  come  that  way,  and  that  they  would  be  too  strong  for  me,  I  made  my 
retreat  to  Exon  ;  the  next  morning  I  understood  that  they  were  in  their 
march  to  Cornwall,  and  in  order  thereunto  they  were  come  to  Collumpton, 
within  ten  miles  of  Exon.  I  heard  they  were  much  tired,  and  their  number 
200,  and  therefore  imagined  that  if  they  should  gain  Cornwall  it  might  be 
much  prejudicial ;  I  was  resolved  to  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  me 
rather  than  let  them  have  their  end,  and  therefore  marched  to  Collumpton 
with  only  my  own  troop,  I  had  no  more  for  this  service  ;  but  when  I  came 
near  that  place  I  understood  they  were  marched  to  Tiverton,  whither  I 
pursued  them  with  speed,  but  there  missed  them  also ;  but  received  in- 
formation that  from  thence  they  were  gone  to  Southmoulton,  twelve  miles 
further,  still  in  order  for  Cornwall ;  thither  I  resolved  still  to  follow 
them. 

They  took  up  their  quarters  about  seven  of  the  clock  this  night,  and 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  directing  and  assisting  me,  1  beat  up  their 
quarters  about  ten  of  the  clock  ;  they  disputed  it  very  much  with  me  in 
the  houses  for  more  than  two  hours,  firing  very  hot  out  of  the  windows  ; 
they  shot  7  or  8  of  my  men,  but  none  were  mortally  wounded,  they  shot 
many  of  my  horse  also  ;  but,  my  Lord,  we  broke  open  many  houses  ;  some 
of  them  yielded  to  mercy  :  I  promised  them,  I  would  use  my  endeavours 
to  intercede  for  their  lives.  I  have  taken  most  of  their  horses,  about  50 
prisoners,  among  whom  are  Penruddock,  Jones,  and  Grove,  who  com- 
manded those  horse,  each  of  them  having  a  troop,  Wagstaff  I  fear  is 
escaped ;  he  was  with  them,  but  at  present  I  cannot  find  liim,  yet  hope  to 
catch  him  as  soon  as  daylight  appears.  I  will  raise  the  country  to 
apprehend  such  stragglers  which  for  want  of  dragoons  narrowly  escaped 
me.  My  Lord,  they  are  all  broken  and  routed,  and  I  desire  the  Lord  may 
have  the  glory.  I  beseech  your  highness  to  pardon  this  unpolished 
account.  I  can  hardly  indeed  write  being  so  worn  with  extreme  duty,  but  I 
hope  by  the  next  to  send  your  Highness  a  more  perfect  one,  and  a  list  of 
the  prisoners,  many  of  them,  I  suppose,  being  very  considerable.  Colonel 
Shapcot  of  this  county  was  pleased  to  march  with  me  on  this  design,  and 

«■  Thurloe,  iii.  263,  17  March  1655. 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  165,  219  ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1654,  p.  585.  On  the 
strength  of  Thurloe,  iii.  193,  Mr.  Palgrave  assumes  that  Croke's  troop  was  stationed 
at  Weymouth. 
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was  with  me  at  the  beating  up  of  their  quarters,  and  has  showed  himself 
wonderful  ready  in  every  respect,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  county. 
My  Lord,  I  remain. 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Unton  Ckoke.*^'' 
From  Southmolton  March  15,  1654,  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

With  the  fight  at  South  Molton  the  insurrection,  which  had  been 
so  long  prepared,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  came  to  an 
ignominious  conclusion.  Excepting  in  the  south-west  not  a  blow 
had  been  struck  or  a  shot  fired.  On  24  March  the  Protector  was 
able  to  issue  circular  letters  to  the  militia  commissioners  and 
justices  in  different  parts  of  England  announcing  the  defeat  of  the 
insurrection  and  bidding  them  be  watchful  and  diligent  to  arrest 
alike  those  who  came  from  abroad  to  kindle  fires  in  England,  and 
all  who  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.^" 

If  the  government  had  been  as  well  served  by  its  civil  officials 
as  it  was  by  its  soldiers,  the  escape  of  the  king's  agents  would  have 
been  difficult  if  not  impossible.  But  the  Protectorate  was  through- 
out the  government  of  a  minority,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
either  indifferent  or  hostile.^'  Some  of  the  justices  themselves 
were  royalists  at  heart,  and  more  were  lukewarm  and  negligent. 
Even  men  who  had  fought  through  both  wars  and  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  were  now  so  opposed  to  the  government  that  they  were 
more  anxious  to  screen  the  royalists  than  to  assist  in  their  arrest.''^ 

^  Mercurlus  Politicus,  15-22  March,  p.  5204.  In  a  second  letter,  p,  5206,  Croke 
adds  that  his  own  troop  was  not  sixty  in  number,  that  there  was  four  hours'  dispute  in 
the  town,  and  that  he  had  taken  some  sixty  prisoners  and  140  horses.  Not  four  men 
together  got  away,  they  were  so  thoroughly  scattered.  The  enemy  was  divided  into 
three  troops  under  Cols.  Penruddock,  Grove,  and  Jones  respectively.  The  prisoners 
he  had  brought  to  Exeter,  and  delivered  over  to  the  sheriff.  A  description  of  the 
character  of  the  prisoners  is  given  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  pp.  89,  99  ; 
a  list  is  in  Thurloe,  iii.  306.  For  a  life  of  Croke  himself  see  Sir  Alexander  Croke's 
History  of  the  Family  of  Croke,  pp.  525,  547. 

'"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  pp.  92,  93 ;  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Appendix, 
No.  28. 

"  Clarendon  states  this  very  strongly  in  his  narrative  of  Kochester's  expedition. 
'  There  cannot  be  a  greater  manifestation  of  the  universal  prejudice  and  aversion  in 
the  whole  kingdom  towards  Cromwell  and  his  government,  than  that  there  could  be  so 
many  designs  and  conspiracies  against  him  which  were  communicated  to  so  many 
men,  and  that  such  signal  and  notorious  persons  could  resort  to  London,  and  remain 
there,  without  any  such  infonnation  or  discovery  as  might  enable  him  to  cause  them 
to  be  apprehended  ;  there  being  nobody  intent  and  zealous  to  make  any  such  discoveries 
but  such  whose  trade  it  was  for  great  wages  to  give  him  those  informations ;  and  they 
seldom  care  whether  what  they  inform  be  true  or  no.' — Rebellion,  xiv.  130,  c.  xiii.  110. 

'•^  For  instance,  it  was  certified  by  Rochester's  widow  at  the  Restoration  that  Col. 
Hutchinson  '  gave  the  earl  of  Rochester  notice  and  opportunity  to  escape  when  Crom- 
well's ministers  had  discovered  him  the  last  time  he  was  employed  on  his  Majesty's 
service  here  in  England.'  This  refers  to  this  very  expedition. — Seventh  Report  of 
Hist.  MSS.  Covmi.  p.  120. 
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In  addition  to  this  the  existing  pohce  system  was  extremely  ineffi- 
cient. The  parish  constables  and  the  town  watchmen  were  still  of 
the  type  described  by  Shakespeare,  and  as  little  likely  to  arrest  a 
desperate  cavalier  as  Dogberry's  men  were  to  stop  any  one  who 
declined  to  stand. '^^  This  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
appointment  of  the  major-generals,  whose  instructions  show  that 
their  troopers  were  meant  to  be  a  military  police,  rather  than  a 
militia  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.^'  These  causes,  and  not 
any  supposed  slowness  in  Cromwell  to  arrest  them,  made  it  possible 
for  the  royalists  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  government.  Once 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  it  was  easy  for  a  cavalier  to  get 
clear  away.  Two  of  the  Yorkshire  plotters.  Sir  Eichard  Mauleverer 
and  Mr.  Walters,  were  arrested  at  Chester  but  escaped  from  custody 
and  made  their  way  safely  to  Flanders.^"'  Mr.  Eyton,  one  of  the 
most  trusted  associates  of  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  broke  prison  at 
Shrewsbury  and  got  clear  off.^*"  More  remarkable  was  the  escape  of 
Major  Thomas  Hunt,  one  of  the  Salisbury  insurgents.  He  lay  in 
Ilchester  gaol  condemned  to  death,  but  the  night  before  the  day 
fixed  for  his  execution  his  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Margery,  ob- 
tained leave  to  visit  him.  He  changed  clothes  with  Margery,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  guards,  and  finally  reached  the  continent  in 
safety.'^^  Of  Wagstaffe's  escape  little  is  known.  Clarendon  says 
vaguely  that  he  and  some  others  '  found  shelter  in  some  honest 
houses,  where  they  were  concealed  till  opportunity  served  to  trans- 
port them  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas.'  ^^  It  is  possible  to  follow 
Eochester's  movements  a  little  more  closely.  After  the  dispersion  of 
the  gathering  on  Marston  Moor  he  made  his  way '  through  byroads 
to  London,  which  was  the  securest  place.'  Clarendon  adds  that  *  if 
he  had  not  been  a  man  very  fortunate  in  disguises,  he  could  never 
have  escaped  so  many  perambulations ;  for  as  he  was  the  least 
wary  in  making  his  journeys  in  safe  hours,  so  he  departed  very 
unwillingly  from  all  places  where  there  was  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  entered  into  conferences  with  any  strangers  he  met  or 
joined  with.'  ^^    Sometimes  he  would  go  disguised  as  a  Frenchman, 

"  '  This  is  your  charge  : — you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  you  are  lo  bid 
any  man  stand  in  the  prince's  name. 

'  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand  ? 

'  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of 
the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave.' 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 

'*  Old  Parliamentarr/  History,  xx.  461-7,  clauses  3  to  20  inclusive. 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  273,  304.  ■«  lb.  iii.  337,  706, 

"'  Thurloe,  iii.  453  ;  Mercurius  Politicus,  May  17-24,  p.  5356.  Thomas  Hunt  was 
an  ancestor  of  Henry  Hunt  the  radical,  who  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  same 
gaol  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
escape  of  his  relative.  The  sisters  suffered  two  years'  imprisonment. —ilfemoM-s  of 
Henry  Hunt,  1820,  i.  pp.  22-38.     Seventh  Report  of  Hist.  MSS.  Camm.  p.  123. 

"»  Rebellion,  xiv.  134.  '»  lb.  xiv.  135. 
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and  wearing  a  yellow  periwig,  sometimes  *  like  a  grazier  with  a 
brave  basket-hilted  sword  tied  up  to  his  back.'  *"  At  Aylesbury  he  had 
a  narrow  escape.  A  county  justice  having  examined  Rochester  and 
his  companions  ordered  the  innkeeper  with  whom  they  lodged  to 
detain  them  till  the  following  day,  when  Col.  Ingoldsby,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  district,  was  expected.  Rochester  bribed  the  inn- 
keeper with  his  gold  chain,  and  fled  during  the  night  in  company 
with  Nicholas  Armorer,  leaving  behind  him  his  luggage  and  his  two 
servants.  This  took  place  on  20  March,  but  the  negligent  justice 
did  not  report  the  incident  to  the  Protector  till  2  April.^^  When 
Wilmot's  French  servant  arrived  in  London  (6  April)  it  was  speedily 
discovered  whom  he  served.  An  account  of  Rochester's  escape  was 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  orders  were  sent  to  search  all 
ships  for  him  and  other  cavaliers.^^  For  some  time  Rochester 
seems  to  have  hidden  himself  in  London,  where  concealment  was 
easier  than  in  the  country.  Manning  the  spy  repeatedly  wrote  to 
Thurloe,  telling  him  ('  as  near  as  I  can  guess ')  where  Wilmot  and 
other  persons  were  to  be  found,  naming  especially  the  Savoy,  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  taverns  in  Drury  Lane.^^  Searches  were  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  number  of  persons,  including 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and  Abraham  Cowley,  were  arrested.®*  On 
the  night  of  21  May  there  was  a  great  search  about  Covent  Garden, 
but  though  Lord  Byron  and  other  cavaliers  were  taken  there, 
Rochester  was  not  to  be  found.  At  the  end  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June  scores  of  gentlemen  were  seized,  and  finally  on  6  July 
all  who  had  ever  served  the  king  were  ordered  to  leave  London 
before  the  12th.®'  By  this  time,  however,  the  king's  chief  agents 
had  escaped.  O'Neill  reached  the  Hague  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
Rochester  and  Armorer  early  in  June,  followed  somewhat  later  by 
Wagstaffe.^s 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising 

«■  Thurloe,  iii.  339  ;  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  239. 

«'  Thurloe,  iii.  281,  335  ;  Clarendon,  xiv.  136. 

*^  Merc.  Politicus,  5-12  April,  p.  5259 ;  Perfect  Proceedings,  9  April ;  Cal.  State 
Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  127 ;  Thurloe,  iii.  352,  356. 

"^  Thurloe,  iii.  354,  358,  429.  "*  Mercurius  Politicus,  under  12  April. 

**  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  232.     Newspapers,  passim. 

8«  Thurloe,  iii.  409  ;  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  ff,  278,  281.  Kochester  was  in  England 
a  little  over  three  months,  from  about  20  Feb.  O.S.,  to  about  10  June,  O.S. ;  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Jane  as  being  back  at  Brussels  in  a  letter  of  ^  June.  Armorer  embarked 
at  Gravesend,  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  fo.  281  ;  Rochester  sailed  according  to  one  account 
from  the  coast  of  Essex  according  to  another  from  Yarmouth,  Thurloe,  iv.  101,  Cal. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  215  ;  on  Wagstaffe,  ibid.  p.  245.  Mr.  Palgrave's  theory 
is  that  the  royalist  leaders  escaped  because  Cromwell  connived  at  their  doipg  bo. 
Cromwell,  he  says,  was  prevented  from  arresting  them  by  his  contract  with  Willis ;  he 
states  that  Rochester  and  his  associates  stayed  in  England  five  months,  and  assumes 
that  they  all  returned  by  way  of  Dover.  {Qiuirterly  Review,  clxii.  pp.  423,  425,  435 ; 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  123-4.)  His  evidence  for  these  statements  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
diecoveriug ;  the  contract  with  Willis  I  shall  discuss  later. 
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was  proceeding.  Two  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  were 
issued,  one  for  the  trial  of  the  western  prisoners,  another  for  that  of 
the  northern.^^  The  commissioners  sat  at  SaHsbury  on  11  April, 
at  Exeter  on  18  April,  and  at  Chard  on  25  April.  '  This  is  the  first 
time,'  wrote  Thurloe  to  Pell,  *  that  treasons  against  the  government 
have  been  submitted  to  juries  since  the  year  1646,  and  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  to  have  good  issue  of  it.'  ***  But  the  sheriffs  were  forced 
to  exercise  considerable  care  in  the  choice  of  juries,  as  honest 
jurymen,  that  is,  men  who  believed  it  to  be  treason  to  levy  war 
against  the  Protector,  were  in  a  decided  minority.*'  At  Salisbury 
six  persons  were  found  guilty  of  treason  in  levying  war,  one  con- 
fessed, and  three  were  acquitted.  Six  were  found  guilty  of  felonies, 
such  as  breaking  gaol  and  horse-stealing.  Witnesses  were  found 
by  allowing  the  underlings  to  turn  evidence  against  their  leaders. 
'  We  did  not  think  fit  to  try  them  all,'  writes  Thurloe,  ^  jicena  ad 
paucos,  metus  ad  omnes.  The  jury  found  them  guilty  as  readily  as 
if  they  had  been  thieves  or  robbers ;  '  ^'^  of  the  condemned  two  were 
hanged  at  Salisbury  on  3  May,  viz.  :  Thorp  a  cloth  worker,  and 
Kensey  a  surgeon ;  a  third,  John  Lucas,  being  a  man  of  some  posi- 
tion, was  beheaded. ^^ 

At  Salisbury  Windham  had  been  the  chief  manager  of  the 
trial,  at  Exeter  it  was  Glyn's  turn.  This  was  the  most  important 
of  the  three  sittings  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  were  to  be  tried  there.  Thirty  persons  in  all  were  indicted 
of  high  treason,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  condemned,  including  five 
who  confessed  and  pleaded  guilty.  Three  were  acquitted  by  the 
petty  jury,  and  in  one  case  the  grand  jury  returned  an  ignoramus. 
Of  these  thirty,  eighteen  are  described  as  gentlemen,  and  four  as 
yeomen  ;  there  were  also  two  innkeepers,  a  labourer,  a  cordwainer, 
a  cutler,  and  a  trumpeter.'^ 

Penruddock's  defence  consisted  in  an  argument  that  his  offence 
was  not  legally  high  treason,  and  in  the  claim  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered on  articles  promising  security  for  life  and  estate.'^     But 

•'  Cal.  state  Papers,  Dorn.  1655,  pp.  90,  106, 112, 114. 

"8  Vaughan,  i.  163  ;  cf.  Clarendon,  Rebellion,  liv.  35. 

"»  Gal.  State  Papers,  1655,  p.  120  ;  Thurloe,  iii.  318.  »»  Vaughan,  i.  167. 

«"  Mercurim  Politicus,  12-19  April,  p.  5275  ;  ibid.  3-10  May,  5823.  The  Trial  of 
Mr.  Mack,  etc.,  King's  Pamj}hlcts,  E.  833.  (3) ;  Perfect  Proceedings,  3-10  May  ;  Faithful 
Scout,  4-11  May.  See  also  Thurloe,  iii.  361-381,  passim.  The  indictment  is  given  in 
Thurloe,  iii.  370. 

**  Thurloe,  iii.  394.  An  account  of  the  trial,  written  either  by  Penruddock  or  one 
of  his  friends  in  his  name,  is  reprinted  in  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  See  also  Thurloe,  iii. 
382,  391,  394,  398,  442. 

"  Croke  denied  making  any  such  conditions.  He  admitted  having  promised  some 
that  he  would  intercede  for  their  lives,  and  in  two  letters  to  the  Protector  did  intercede 
for  the  lives  of  5  men  '  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the  company  '  who  had  kept  a 
house  against  him  for  four  hours  (Thurloe,  iii.  281,  368).  But  he  denied  the  articles 
claimed  by  Penruddock.  Penruddock  in  his  dying  speech  stated  that  the  articles  were 
drawn  by  his  (Penruddock's)  own  hand,  and  added  :  '  Thus  much  I  am  obliged  to  say 
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the  court  naturally  declined  to  entertain  a  plea  which  amounted  to 
a  denial  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  second  statement  was  not 
sufficiently  i)roved  to  be  accepted.  Of  the  persons  condemned 
fourteen  were  hanged  at  Exeter  on  7  May,  seven  for  treason  and 
seven  for  felonies.  Of  the  leaders,  two  Colonels,  Penruddock  and 
Grove,  were  beheaded,  and  a  third,  Colonel  Francis  Jones,  pardoned. 
Hugh  Grove  and  John  Penruddock  were  both  beheaded  on  16  May.^^ 

The  last  meeting  of  the  commissioners  took  place  at  Chard  on 
25  April.  There  proceedings  were  less  simple,  for  most  of  the 
prisoners  consisted  of  stragglers,  who  had  not  been  actually  taken 
in  arms.  Five  or  six,  however,  were  condemned  to  death,  including 
Captain  Thomas  Hunt,  but  Major  Clark,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Clark, 
was  acquitted.  How  many  were  actually  executed  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  to  determine.  Thurloe,  summing  up  the  general 
result  of  the  trials,  wrote  to  Pell  saying  that  thirty-nine  had  been 
condemned  as  traitors.  *  Some  of  them  his  highness  has  reprieved, 
his  course  being  to  use  lenity,  rather  than  severity.  About  four- 
teen or  fifteen  will  be  executed  and  no  more.'  ^"^ 

Meanwhile  the  commission  which  was  to  sit  in  the  northern 
counties  had  not  yet  begun  its  work.  It  was  to  have  met  at  York 
about  20  April,  but  unexpected  obstacles  arose.  In  the  first 
place,  since  the  conspirators  had  not  been  taken  in  arms,  evidence 
other  than  that  of  persons  themselves  engaged  in  the  design  was 
difficult  to  procure.  But,  as  Solicitor-General  EUys  wrote  to 
Thurloe :  '  The  testimony  in  this  case  ought  to  be  very  clear  and 
evident  of  the  plot,  design,  and  intention  of  those  men  ;  else  a  jury 
will  be  hardly  persuaded,  that  meeting  together,  though  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  did,  and  going  away  without  effecting  more,  is 
high  treason.'  ^'^  In  addition  to  this  the  three  chief  commissioners. 
Judges    Thorpe   and    Newdigate   and   Serjeant   Hutton,   doubted 

to  the  honour  of  the  soldiery,  that  they  have  been  so  far  from  breaking  any  articles 
given  to  others,  that  they  have  rather  bettered  them  than  otherwise.  ...  I  will  not  do 
the  Protector  so  much  injury  as  to  load  him  with  dishonour,  since  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  he  would  have  made  our  conditions  good  if  Crook,  that  gave  them,  had 
not  abjured  them.' — State  Trials,  v.  779.  Evidence  is  wanting  to  decide  which  of 
these  two  accounts  is  true. 

**  The  speeches  of  Grove  and  Penruddock  are  printed  in  England's  Black  Tribu- 
nal, 1660,  p.  175,  and  in  Izacke's  Antiquities  of  tlve  City  of  Exeter,  1677,  pp.  10-16. 
The  latter  work  also  contains  a  letter  from  the  condemned  prisoners  to  their  judges 
asking  them  to  intercede  with  the  Protector  for  their  lives  (p.  163).  The  night  before 
his  death  Penruddock  wrote  a  beautiful  and  touching  letter  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed 
in  the  contemporary  account  of  his  trial,  and  in  State  Trials  (v.  789).  Steele  quotes  it 
with  admiration  and  sympathy  in  '  The  Lover,'  No.  8.  The  original  of  this  letter  and 
other  relics  of  John  Penruddock  are  still  preserved  at  Compton  Chamberlain  by  his 
descendant  Col.  Charles  Penruddock.     (Hoare,  Modem  Wiltshire,  '  Dunworth,'  p.  84.) 

**  Vaughan,  i.  172.  On  the  proceedings  at  Chard  there  is  very  little  information 
accessible.  See  Thurloe,  iii.  407  ;  Mercurius  Politicus,  p.  5308 ;  Perfect  Account,  2-9 
May,  1655. 

»•  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655  pp.  106,  116,  117  ;  Thurloe,  iii.  374. 
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whether  in  point  of  law  the  actions  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to 
treason,  and  accordingly  the  two  former  received  their  writ  of  ease 
from  the  Protector  on  3  May.^^  In  consequence  of  these  difficulties 
the  intended  commission  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  *  The 
imprisoned  gentlemen  in  the  north,'  wrote  Nicholas  to  Jane  in  the 
following  September,  '  are  only  fined  by  the  judges  for  riots  and 
misdemeanours,  and  released  on  bail.'  ^®  Many  of  them,  however, 
were  subsequently  severely  mulcted  by  the  major-generals  of  their 
respective  districts  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  appears  to  have  been  retained  in  prison. ^^ 

The  last  question  to  be  decided  was  the  punishment  of  the  less 
important  prisoners  and  of  those  who  had  been  reprieved  by  the 
Protector.  In'Mercurius  Politicus '  for  24-31  May  1655,  it  was 
announced  that  '  divers  persons,  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  who  were 
in  the  last  year's  conspiracy  against  his  highness'  person,  and  most 
of  those  in  the  gaols  in  the  west,  who  were  in  the  late  rebellious 
insurrection,  were  to  be  sent  away  to  the  foreign  plantations.'  This 
was  a  method  of  treating  criminals  of  all  kinds  much  in  favour 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Condemned  felons  and  vagrants 
were  from  the  time  of  James  I  frequently  sent  to  serve  for  a 
fixed  space  of  time  in  the  American  or  West  Indian  colonies. '°'' 
The  Long  Parliament  applied  a  similar  treatment  to  prisoners 
taken  in  war.  Some  hundreds  of  Scots  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  after  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  a  similar  fate  befell  some  thousands  of  Irish. ^"'  Succeeding 
governments  adopted  the  same  expedient.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  in  Scotland  in  1666  a  number  of  the  rebels  were 
sentenced  to  transportation ;  841  persons  who  had  taken  part  in 
Monmouth's  insurrection,  and  638  of  the  Jacobite  prisoners  of  1715 
were  similarly  punished.'"^    There  was  therefore  nothing  exception- 

"  Thurloe,  iii.  359,  385;  Merc.  Politicus,  3-10  May,  p.  5323.    I  can  find  no  autho- 
rity for  the  circumstantial  story  told  by  Foss  in  his  life  of  Newdigate. 
"*  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  325. 

*»  The  Perfect  Diurnal,  7-14  May,  p.  4356,  mentions  the  condemnation  of  seven 
persons  at  Morpeth.  In  Perfect  Proceedings,  10-17  May,  pp.  4663-5,  it  is  stated 
that  twenty  persons  in  all  were  tried,  released,  or  imprisoned  for  the  late  plot.  But 
while  the  Faithful  Scout,  11-18  May,  describes  the  seven  persons  executed  as  martyrs 
for  the  king's  cause.  Perfect  Proceedings  states  that  they  suffered  for  sheepstealing. 
I  believe  that  the  latter  is  correct,  and  that  no  one  was  capitally  punished  in  the 
north  for  this  conspiracy. 

'»»  Doyle,  English  in  America,  i.  511 ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Col.  1661-8,  p.  29  ; 
Dom.  1655,  pp.  107,  329  ;  ibid.  1655-6,  pp.  208,  265,  301. 

J^  Bisset,  Commomoealth  of  England,  i.  383,  ii.  204  ;  Prendergast,  Cromwellian 
Settlement  of  Ireland,  ed.  2,  pp.  88-93. 

'»2  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vii.  176;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Col.  1661-8, 
p.  432 ;  Macaulay,  History  of  Engl<ind,  ii.  230 ;  A  Faithful  Register  of  the  late 
Rebellion,  1718,  p.  403.  The  sufferings  of  those  transported  for  Monmouth's  rebellion 
are  related  in  the  narratives  of  John  Coad  and  Henry  Pitman.  Defoe  alludes  to  the 
exiled  Jacobites  in  his  Life  of  Colonel  Jack,  p.  342,  ed.  1724. 
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ally  cruel  iii  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Protector  on  the 
prisoners  for  the  western  rising,  harsh  and  arbitrary  though  it 
undoubtedly  was.  On  18  May  1655,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
transportation  to  Barbadoes  of  eight  persons,  then  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  most  of  them  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  Gerard's 
plot.^°3  On  30  Nov.  following,  it  was  further  ordered  that  the 
persons  still  in  prison,  for  the  Salisbury  rising,  at  Exeter  and  other 
places  in  the  west,  should  also  be  sent  to  the  same  place.  The 
number  of  persons  thus  transported  appears  to  have  been  seventy.^""* 

But  the  penal  consequences  of  the  insurrection  did  not  end  with 
the  punishment  of  those  actually  taken  in  arms.  It  had  obliged 
the  government  to  raise  extra  forces,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  public  peace  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
portion  of  those  forces.  In  May  1655,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the 
regular  army  and  to  establish  a  militia  in  every  county  to  repress 
any  attempts  at  rebellion,  and  to  enforce  the  police  regulations  of 
the  government.  This  militia  consisted  of  one. or  two  troops  of 
horse  in  each  county,  was  to  be  paid  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and 
must  have  involved  an  additional  expenditure  of  between  forty  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  In  some  counties  there  were 
two  troops,  in  others  one  ;  sometimes  the  troop  numbered  sixty, 
sometimes  a  hundred.  The  scale  of  pay  is  given  in  *  Mercurius 
Politicus,'  p.  5372.     I  can  find  no  statement  of  the  total  cost.^°^ 

It  was  resolved  to  raise  this  sum  from  the  estates  of  the  cava- 
liers. In  a  declaration  published  at  the  beginning  of  November 
1655,  the  Protector  gave  a  narrative  of  the  late  conspiracy  and 
insurrection,  explained  the  necessity  of  establishing  this  militia, 
and  justified  the  resolution  to  put  the  cost  of  it  on  the  cavalier 
party.  Only  a  small  portion  of  their  number  had  taken  part  in 
the  Salisbury  rising,  but  all  were  concerned  in  the  plot : — 

It  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  great  severity,  to  tax  the  whole  party, 
when  there  hath  been,  in  respect  of  the  general  number,  but  few  convicted 
by  trial,  or  detected  by  testimonies  to  have  been  in  those  designs.  .  .  . 
But  we  do  appeal  to  all  indifferent  men,  who  will  weigh  and  consider  the 
preceding  narrative,  and  the  contexture,  frame  and  circumstances  of  this 
design,  whether  the  party  were  not  generally  involved  in  this  business 
and  in  reason  to  be  charged  with  it.'°^ 

)os  Thurloe,  iii.  453.     Two  of  the  eight  were  not  transported ;  ibid.  vii.  639. 

'"*  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655-6,  p.  42.  The  petition  of  these  persons  to 
the  parliament  of  1659,  and  the  debate  which  took  place  on  it  are  to  be  found  in 
Burton's  Diary,  iv.  255.  Of  these  persons  some  had  been  condemned  and  reprieved, 
but  many  had  never  been  tried  by  any  legal  court.  In  the  case  of  one  at  least,  viz. 
Marcellus  Rivers,  the  grand  jury  at  Exeter  had  returned  an  ignoramus,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  transported  (Thurloe,  i.  745,  iii.  398). 

'•»  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  pp.  77,  267,  396. 

'•'  A  Declaration  of  his  Highness  by  the  Advice  of  his  Council,  shelving  the  Reasons 
of  their  Proceedings  for  sectiring  the  Peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  Occasion  of 
the  late  Instirrcction  and  Rebellion,  1655,  p.  34. 
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That  the  conspiracy  was  far  wider  and  more  general  than  the 
feebleness  of  the  actual  attempts  at  insurrection  would  seem  to 
show,  the  correspondence  of  the  conspirators  themselves  proves. 
A  royalist  contemporary  remarks  :  — 

All  the  gentlemen  in  England  of  that  party  were  one  way  or  other 
engaged,  or  at  least  were  made  acquainted  with  it,  but  the  snatching  of 
the  principal  of  them  up  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  little  before  the 
execution  of  it,  frustrated  the  most  probable  effects  of  that  rising. *°^ 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  long-prepared  design  are  best 
explained  by  the  royalists  themselves.  Clarendon  blames  the  active 
section  of  the  English  royalists  for  their  exaggerated  promises 
and  their  erroneous  estimate  of  their  own  strength,  and  attributes 
much  importance  to  the  dissensions  which  existed  between  them 
and  the  more  cautious  section  of  the  party.  He  also  blames  the 
king's  agents,  the  mistakes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Salisbury  insur- 
gents, and  the  mismanagement  of  Eochester.  Throughout  his 
whole  narrative  he  seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  clear  the  king  and  his 
advisers  of  responsibility,  and  to  vindicate  their  policy.^"^ 

At  the  time  many  blamed  Hyde  himself.  Captain  Peter  Mews 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester)  wrote  thus  to  Nicholas : — 

You  would  hardly  credit  how  severely  the  miscarriage  of  the  business 
reflects  upon  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  for  being  by  most  supposed  to  be,  if 
not  the  sole,  yet  the  chief  manager  of  this  design,  the  whole  weight  lies 
upon  him,  and  though  something  in  general  may  fall  upon  his  majesty, 
yet  the  hottest  charge  is  upon  him  ;  and  it  is  not  here  talked  in  corners  that 
if  Sir  Edward  Herbert  and  Lord  Jermyn  had  been  interested  in  the  design 
the  miscarriage  would  have  been  laid  at  their  door.^"^ 

The  repeated  postponement  of  the  time  of  action  was  recognised 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure.  One  of  Thurloe's  agents 
writes  on  15  July  : — 

Mr.  Armorer  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe,  newly  arrived  from  England, 
say  there  are  yet  many  of  Charles  Stuart's  friends  who  would  show  them- 
selves in  another  design,  though  the  last  had  no  better  success.  The 
reason  was  the  King  kept  not  the  day  promised  for  their  rising,  but  broke 
twice  with  them,  which  made  many  think  they  were  fooled,  and  so  they 
never  appeared.  They  say  the  people  are  well  affected  to  Charles  Stuart, 
but  their  own  factions  at  court  are  the  ruin  of  every  plot.''" 

In  addition  to  the  factions  at  court  there  were  the  dissensions 
amongst  the  English  royalists  which  Clarendon  mentions. 

I  find  by  discourse  with  Colonel  Morgan  [writes  Mews]  that  there  were 
very  great  divisions  in  the  councils  of  those  who  were  employed  in  England 

""  Heath,  Chronicle,  p.  678,  ed.  1663.  Mr.  Palgrave  quotes  Heath  as  a  valuable 
authority,  both  as  to  the  facts  of  the  rising  and  as  to  Cromwell's  character,  Eng' 
lish  Hist.  Review,  iv.  130.     Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  431. 

»»»  Rebellion,  xiv.  123-147.  '»»  Egciton  MSS.  2536,  f.  147. 

'"  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1655,  p.  245. 
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for  his  Majesty.     Those  of  the  west  and  Kent  agreed  well  enough,  but  the 
north  and  they  differed.' '^ 

The  dangers  of  postponement  and  the  evils  of  division  were 
increased  by  the  imprudence  of  the  conspirators.  Several  weeks  be- 
fore the  rising  took  place  Joseph  Jane  wrote  to  Nicholas  saying : — 

It's  extraordinary  if  some  ill  accident  come  not,  considering  the  letters 
that  have  been  for  divers  weeks  written  from  England,  and  the  talk  here  I 
presume  must  be  known  to  the  rebels.''^ 

Captain  Mews  writing  on  23  April  takes  exactly  the  same  view. 

It  was  indeed  very  strange  to  me  to  find  the  business  so  publicly  dis- 
coursed of  here,  before  my  going  into  Scotland  (January,  1655),  there 
being  scarce  a  lackey  or  serving-man  or  woman  which  could  not  say  more 
by  much  than  I  knew ;  for  indeed  I  knew  nothing  but  in  general  that  his 
majesty  was  resolved  to  try  his  friends,  which  he  himself  told  me,  but 
here  every  one  would  descend  to  particulars  which  I  must  confess  gave  me 
no  small  argument  of  fear,  for  the  place  never  wants  those  who  will  supply 
the  rebels  with  intelligence.^'^ 

In  a  letter  written  by  Joseph  Jane  to  Nicholas  on  4  May,  1655, 
he  makes  the  following  general  reflections  on  the  consequences  and 
causes  of  the  great  failure  : — 

I  must  acknowledge  my  hopes  much  fallen  touching  our  affairs,  but  I 
ever  relied  on  God's  mercy,  and  in  my  expectations  thought  our  restitution 
would  be  as  strange  as  our  confusion,  and  truly,  though  I  was  ready  to  em- 
brace hopes  upon  so  probable  designs,  yet  I  had  still  some  reluctances  of 
belief,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  as  before  that  whenever  it  comes  it  will  be 
near  a  miracle,  though  just  right,  against  an  usurper  and  one  as  odious  for 
his  villanies  and  disposition  as  his  treason,  might  give  great  cause  of  hopes, 
that  the  people  would  not  be  long  kept  off  from  their  own  deliverance,  but 
all  this  is  in  God's  hands  who  gives  spirits  to  a  people  and  provides  means 
to  work  upon,  and  we  find  from  the  temper  of  the  people  small  grounds 
of  confidence,  and  there  are  a  great  number  that  look  not  on  the  way 
where  they  missed,  and  whereby  they  must  return,  if  ever,  but  dream  of 
new  models  in  state  and  free,  that  is  absolute,  parliaments,  and  the  means 
to  keep  them  free  and  right,  and  besides  this  among  ourselves  the  factious 
animosities  and  vicious  habits  are  no  good  signs  of  men  prepared  for  a 
deliverance.''"*  C.  H.  Firth. 

{To  be  continued.) 

LETTEBS    OF    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    AYERST,    1706-1721    (continued). 
Communicated  by  C.  E.  Doble. 

22.  W.  Ay  erst  to  Dr.  A.  Charlett. 

'  Berlin,  Sep"  22*  708  N.S. 

•  Hon**  Sir — 'Tis  my  Misfortune  of  late  not  to  receive  Your 
favours  till  long  after  their  Date,  We  went  on  board  y®  Day  You 
were  pleas'd  to  write,  after  3  weeks  laying  in  y^  Yacht  I  met  your 

»»  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  239.  "^  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  12,  5  Jan.  1655. 

>'»  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  147.  "^  Egerto7i  MSS.  2535,  f.  161. 
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favour  at  y®  Hague,  I  thought  to  have  thank'd  You  from  thence 
but  having  no  news  but  y*^  sight  of  y*"  Queen  of  Portugal  I  thought 
it  best  to  defer  it  till  I  cou'd  tell  you  I  was  safe  at  Hanover  or 
Berlin  thinking  to  pick  up  some  news  there  worth  your  Hearing. 
At  Hanover  there  was  scarce  a  Cat  to  be  seen  y®  Court  being  en- 
tirely Desolate  in  y®  absence  of  y^  Elector  &  Prince,  &  y^  good 
Electress  y®  Life  of  all  being  indispos'd  with  a  Cold  before  whom 
I  shou'd  otherwise  have  had  y®  Honour  to  Preach.  Y®  Day  before 
yesterday  we  arrived  here  where  they  talk  of  nothing  but  y®  future 
Marriage  of  y*  King  &  y*^  great  Preparations  y*  are  making  for  y^ 
solemnity  against  y^  24***  of  Nov''  as  also  y^  Intrigues  y®  Courtiers 
are  put  to  to  pay  y''  Court  to  y®  King  &  at  y''  same  time  not  dis- 
please y®  Prince  &  Princess  Eoyal  who  (tho'  they  are  forc'd  to 
carry  it  fair)  are  extreamly  nettled,  especially  y^  Princess  who  must 
come  down  a  loop  lower  &  after  having  play'd  y®  Queen  for  2  years 
must  now  make  her  Court  as  she  before  had  it  pay'd  her.  We 
observ'd  they  were  not  a  little  nettled  at  it  at  Hanover,  w*^  w'^^ 
Court  this  has  quarrel'd  so  far  upon  y®  ace*  of  y®  late  Titles  of 
Mechlinburg  y®  King  has  taken  upon  him  &  y^  Elector  will  not 
allow  him,  y*  this  Court  has  forbid  all  Correspondence  w*^  y*  of 
Hanover  tho'  not  w'^out  hopes  of  an  Accomodation.  I  was  yesterday 
w*  D''  Jablonsky  where  we  drank  Your  Health  in  Tokay,  he  is 
as  much  surpriz'd  at  your  kind  Civilities  &  Presents  as  He  is  at  y^ 
Coldness  of  Lambeth,  where  my  last  Conference  came  to  nothing 
but  y""  Humble  Serv*  &  bon  viaggio.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  night  &  y*^  Post's  departure  has  allow'd  me  but  a  short 
time  w°^  I  hope  will  excuse  bad  writing  &  hasty  expressions.  My 
humble  Service  to  M""  Denison  &  y^  rest  of  my  Friends  at  College 
&  be  please[d]  to  excuse  my  not  writing  to  y™  to  night.  .  .  .' 

23*.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'Berlin,  Nov  3"  708.  N.S. 

*  Hon*^  Sir — Being  unwilling  to  loose  so  honorable  &  profitable 
Correspondence  I  rather  chuse  to  importune  You  w*^  an  ace*  of  my 
Health  or  something  as  little  important  than  say  nothing  or  wholly 
abandon  writing  for  want  of  subject.  I  gave  You  an  ace*  by  y®  first 
post  after  our  arrival  of  our  passage  from  England  hither  &  if  I 
mistake  not  of  y®  success  of  my  last  conference  at  Lambeth,  they 
are  something  out  of  humour  at  it  here  especially  B^  Ursinus  who 
takes  a  little  ill  y^  slight  of  his  Letter  sent  in  so  solemn  a  manner 
&  by  such  authority,  I  was  to  see  him  &  found  him  much  in  y^ 
same  case  w***  his  brother  of  Lambeth  gouty  asthmetick  &  heavy, 
however  if  You  have  at  Oxford  a  mind  to  his  Effigies  both  in 
Sculpture  &  in  his  Works  he  offers  to  make  a  present  of  y™  to  y^ 
Bodleian  Library  w''*'  had  I  thought  on  it  I  design'd  to  have  done 
when  in  England,  having  brought  them  into  England  w*'*  me  as  a 

z  2 
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present  to  my  self.  I  left  them  in  Kent  &  if  D*"  Hudson  thinks  it 
worth  y^  while  to  adorn  his  Library  w*^  a  Folio  of  High-Dutch 
Sermons  for  y^  Benefit  of  those  y*  understand  them  they  are  at  his 
Service  &  upon  y®  first  hearing  from  Oxford  of  y""  acceptation  I'll 
order  them  to  be  sent  to  You,  since  I  believe  y®  Copy  he  now 
promises  to  send  tho'  more  correct  will  be  difficultly  got  over  & 
perhaps  not  worth  y^  charge,  at  least  till  I  can  bring  it  w***  me  & 
then  if  y®  Doctor  will  we'll  make  an  exchange  if  he  finds  y^  2'*  better 
then  w*  I  have  already  w''^  is  very  well  bound. 

'  Since  as  I  had  y®  honour  to  inform  You  y^  praetext  y^  ArchB^ 
made  use  of  to  shift  me  &  my  Berlin  demands  off,  was  y®  pretended 
Declaration  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  I  cant  better  fill  up 
my  Letter  then  by  their  unanimous  &  Publick  declaration  against  it.' 

'  Tho'  this  peice  so  formally  denys  the  other  in  y®  Name  of  M*" 
Fabricius  as  well  as  his  Collegues  yet  'tis  certainly  known  from 
private  Hands  y*  M'"  Fabricius  was  enviegled  by  hope  or  fear  seeing 
2  of  y®  cheif  ministers  ruined  for  speaking  against  y^  change  of  y^ 
Q.  of  Spain,  to  consent  to  it  &  give  his  Eeasons  to  y^  Duke  of 
Wolfembuttle  in  writing,  besides  'tis  known  he  has  favorable 
Opinions  of  y®  possibility  of  an  accomodation  between  y®  different 
Sects  y*  divide  Xstianity  &  was  formerly  something  inclinable 
to  y®  Church  of  Eome.  Y®  Paper  was  first  publish'd  by  a  Jesuite 
who  seldom  want  friends  in  every  Court,  however  'tis  certain  y* 
publish'd  has  additions  defalcations  &  amendm**  y*  do  not  belong 
to  M''  Fabricius. 

'  We  have  no  news  here  but  w*  y®  publick  Papers  have  repeated 
a  thousand  times  y®  great  Preparations  for  y^  King's  marriage  w*^*^ 
like  y^  Storm  at  Lile  is  still  put  farther  &  farther  off  by  his  Maj*^ 
y*  all  things  may  be  in  readiness.  'Tis  fix'd  now  they  say  on  y® 
27'^  of  this  Month. 

'  Instead  of  News  from  hence  I  must  tell  You  perhaps  a  ground- 
less Eeport  w''''  I  heard  at  Hanover  by  some  Gentlemen  lately  come 
from  Venice,  &  w'^''  a  little  surpriz'd  me  &  had  almost  cost  me  a 
quarrel,  'tis  y*  M*'  Cockman  &  S''  W"^  had  fallen  out  even  to  a 
daggers  drawing  &  yt  y'^  Clergyman  was  y^  first  y*  drew  [on  y®] 
knight  but  afterwards  after  some  hard  words  was  forc'd  to  submit 
&  beg  pardon.  I  defended  M'"  Cockman  &  told  y""  I  was  so  shure 
of  his  Prudence  y*  it  must  be  false  at  least  as  to  y^  Circumstances, 
&  y*  He  wou'd  neither  fight  nor  yet  beg  pardon  when  he  knew  he 
was  in  y^  right  as  he  certainly  was  to  dislodge  a  Miss  from  Young 
Master,  w*''^  they  say  was  y^  Original  of  y^  Quarrel.  I  don't  doubt 
but  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it.  You  have  had  a  true  ace*  of  it,  w''^  I 
shou'd  be  extremely  glad  to  know  in  order  to  answer  some  of  y® 

'  Collegii  Th[e]olog.  in  Academ.  Julid  Protestatio  contra  sic  dictum  Besponsum  de 
licito  a  Relig.  Lutheranorum  Evangelicd  ad  Bom.-Catholicam  Transitu  (Helmstadii 
apud  Academ.  Typogr.  A.  C.  1708). 
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Fleers  y*  I  have  had  on  y®  ace*  of  my  fellow  Collegian  whose  party 
I  defend.  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  y®  assurances  of  my  being 
^th  ye  greatest  Obligation  &  Eespect '  &c. 

'  P.S.  Shall  I  be  bold  to  ask  Your  free  Sentiments,  whether  if 
M''  Standfast  or  any  other  of  y^  Beiiets  Scholars  shou'd  quit,  I 
might  not  be  bold  to  request  an  Exchange,  I  being  ambitious  of 
having  a  Prospect  of  being  one  time  or  other  of  so  honorable  a 
Society  &  where  in  short  happiness  is  only  to  be  found,  or  whether 
You  wou'd  advise  me  to  rather  keep  w*  I  have,  in  prospect  of  y® 
Colleges  favour  when  Flamsted  shou'd  become  vacant,  or  whether 
both  those  hopes  are  not  Consistent,  for  after  all  I  depend  on  Your 
&  y®  Society's  favour  more  then  on  any  thing  else,  &  y*  if  oppor- 
tunity shou'd  Serve  You  will  not  forget  me  in  thinking  my  Fortune 
already  made,  for  tho'  I  have  no  reason  to  despair,  yet  prospects 
may  fail  &  words  are  but  words. 

'  I  have  just  now  received  a  great  Pacquet  from  D"*  Jablonsky  to 
y^  Arch.  B?  about  y^  Helmstadt  Business,  it  contains  nothing 
material  but  w*  I  have  told  You  here.  I  fear  I  shant  find  room 
to  put  this  in  my  Lords  Pacquet  but  shall  send  it  by  one  y*  is  to- 
morrow going  post  to  England  whom  I  shall  desire  to  put  it  in  y® 
Post  house  at  Harwich  &  I  know  not  but  you  may  have  it  as  soon 
as  by  y^  ordinary  way.  I  make  bold  to  send  y°  inclos'd  to  my 
Uncle.' 

24.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin  Dec'  !"■  1708, 

*  Hon*^  Sir — I  am  press'd  for  time  &  yet  can  not  omit  returning 
my  most  humble  thanks  for  y®  honour  of  yours  of  y^  5***  Nov.  w*'^  I 
reC'  last  night,  &  giving  some  hasty  ace*  of  y®  great  Solemnities 
we  have  had  this  week  about  y*^  King's  Marriage.  On  Tuesday 
their  Maj*^*  made  their  Entry  into  this  City  w*^  all  y®  gaudy 
Coaches  Livery s  fine  Embroderys  &c.  w*  a  Prussian  Court  was 
capable  of.  There  were  at  least  an  hundred  magnificent  Coaches 
4  or  5  Kegim**  of  Guards  &  Dragoons,  all  y®  Gentry  both  of  Town 
Court  &  Country  on  horse  back,  w*^  a  vast  number  of  led  horses, 
the  rest  of  y''  Burgers  lined  y^  Streets  under  arms  together  w*  y® 
Soldiers  of  y^  Garrison  &  Guard-Granadiers.  I  can  not  pretend  to 
reckon  up  all  y®  show.  I  can  only  say  'twas  y^  K.  of  Prussia's  & 
y*  for  2  hours  it  was  passing  I  eou'd  but  admire  at  y°  Extra vigance 
&  Splendour  &  where  they  find  y®  Mony  for  so  vast  an  expence, 
'tis  certain  nothing  finer  cou'd  possibly  be  seen  in  any  Court 
w*soever  not  excepting  y*'  great  Monarch's  at  Versailles. 

'  The  next  day  was  y^  Ceremony  of  confirming  y®  Marriage  in  y® 
Dome  or  great  Church  as  they  call  it,  w'^^  was  if  possible  still  more 
splendid,  y®  Church  was  nobly  adorned  &  y®  Procession  glorious. 
Y*  K.  &  Q.  went  under  different  Canopys  supported  by  their  Nobles 
&  a  Mob  of  German  Princes.     One  cou'd  see  nothing  of  y^  Little 
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Man  but  a  Cap  of  Feathers  &  a  great  many  Diamonds  on  a  short 
Spanish  mantle  w'''^  made  him  look  so  much  like  a  Poppet  y*  I 
wonder  those  about  him  cou'd  hold  their  Countenances,  but  y® 
Queen  taller  by  y^  Head  &  shoulders  w*^  a  Crown  upon  her  Head 
not  to  be  valued  &  her  Eobes  bore  up  by  4  Maiden  Princes  &  6 
Countesses  her  Maids  of  Honour,  &  led  in  by  y®  P.  Eoyal  &  y® 
Eldest  Margrave  attended  by  y®  Princess  E.  &  a  Margravin,  made 
indeed  an  appearance  worthy  her  Character,  y®  B^  made  a  Speech 
w'^'^  made  y®  company  laugh,  match'd  ye  Couple  as  well  as  he 
cou'd,  &  then  they  return'd  as  they  came  w*^  y®  Drums  beating 
Trumpets  sounding  Cannon  fiering  &c.  there  was  no  hearing  for 
Discharges  of  Musets  Oaths  &  Artillery  till  Supper  was  over,  & 
y"  they  danced  y^  Hymen  torch  Dance  &  so  to  bed.  Y^  Eest  of 
this  week  has  past  in  Balls  and  Feasts  w*^  a  continual  noise  of 
Cannon  every  health.  The  Eejoycings  are  to  last  40  Days  within 
w*  we  are  to  have  y®  Combat  of  wild  Beasts  in  y®  Amphitheatre, 
Operas,  Comedys  Masquerades  &  Balls  in  abundance  &  as  soon  as 
y®  malicious  Moon  will  hide  her  Horns  y^  Fire  works  &  Illumina- 
tions w***  mottos  &  Painted  Devices  as  is  y^  way  of  this  Country,  in 
short  I  think  we  shall  loath  &  despise  Pageantry  &  fine  Coats  ever 
after. 

To   come   to  something   not   altogether  so   foreign    &   uncon- 

cerning,  I  know  not  whether  I  told  you  in  my  last  y*  D*"  Jablonsky 

had   assured   me  y*  y®  Chain  &  Medals  &  other  presents  for  y® 

Vice  Chancellour  &  y®  others  concern'd  in  y®  Francfort  Act  were 

actually  about  &  were  they  not  interrupted  by  this  wedding  wou'd 

quickly  be  sent.     I  sent  y®  other  day  a  Book  for  each  University 

dedicated  to  ...  by  D''  Strimesius  of  Francfort  whose  Son  is  now 

in  England.     I  sent  y™  by  one  M"*  Powell  a  Huntsman  who  came 

over  w*  us  to  bring  hounds  to  y®  Prince  Eoyal,  I  order'd  him  to 

leave  y™  w^^  D""  Snape  to  be  convey'd  to  M''   Strimesius,  who  I 

suppose  will  deliver  them  in  person.     I  saw  not  y®  Contents  of  y^ 

Books  but  D""  Jablonsky  tells  me  they  were  an  Examination  of  all 

y^  present  Controversys  among  Christians  w***  a  Consideration  of  y^ 

means  of  a  Union.     As  for  y^  B^'^  book  I  will  send  order  this  or  y® 

next  Post  for  it  to  be  sent  out  of  Kent.     M'"  Cockman  I  suppose 

is  by  this  time  w*^  you  &  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  Deliverance  from 

Bare-Leading,   &  being    once   more   at   happy   Oxford,   as   I   do 

M*"   Banies   of  y®   Credit   he   gain'd   on   our   last   founders   day. 

As  we  rejoyce  w*  y""  y*  Eejoice  so  we  are  going  to  Mourn  w*^ 

ym  yt  niourn  for  our  much  lamented  Prince,  our  house  is  to  be  in 

close  Mourning  a  year.     I  made  a  sort  of  Funeral  Sermon  for  him 

last  Sunday  at  w*  we  had  present  several  English,  My  L^  Lee's 

son,  M''  Gore,  &  among  y®  rest  D'"  Jablonsky,  w*  I  hearing  of  from 

my  L^  was  very  well  pleas'd  w*^  y^  D*"  for  it  &  angry  w*^  y®  B^  y*  he 

had  never  been  there  tho'  he  had  often  promis'd  it  &  y*  to  me  lately. 
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y^  Verses  will  be  very  acceptable  if  you  can  send  y"*  by  some 
Prussian  Gentleman.  I  have  seen  here  two  whom  I  saw  at  Oxford 
when  I  was  last  there  M''  Hofman  &  M""  Willis  who  both  commend 
extremely  your  kindness  to  Strangers,  as  does  also  M""  Powell  y^ 
Gentleman  y*  was  w"'  my  L^  at  Oxford,  he  desires  his  humble 
Service.  If  I  wou'd  have  room  to  seal  this  I  must  be  obliged  to 
conclude,  w*^  y®  humblest  assurances  of  my  being '  &c. 

25.  Reverendo  et  Clarissimo  Viro  Domino  Gmliehno  Nieholsio, 
Eccl  Ancjl.  Presb.,  D.  E.  Jahlonsky  S.P.D.^ 

26.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Hague  Nov  6'"  N.S.  [1711.] 

*  Hon*^  Sir — I  am  honour'd  with  Yours  of  the  18*^  Past,  &  return 
my  humblest  thanks  for  Your  having  been  pleased  to  speak  to  M"" 
Denison  in  my  behalf,  as  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing him  likewise  for  the  trouble  he  is  so  kind  as  to  take  upon  him. 
I  suppose  he  will  remember  that  my  Eemittances  are  made  to  M"" 
Ashly  at  the  Crown  &  Comb  in  Bishop-Gate  Street,  London. 

'  Your  Silence  as  to  the  other  part  of  my  request  relating  to 
the  Bennets  Scholarship,  makes  me  conclude  y*^  You  do  not  approve 
of  that  design.  However  Your  favorable  Character  of  me  to  the 
Bp.  of  Bristol  &  y®  ABp  of  York  does  assure  me  y*  You  are  pleased 
to  have  my  advancement  at  heart,  for  w^^  I  shall  ever  make  all  due 
acknowledgments,  as  for  the  Project  of  sending  an  English  Divine 
to  Hannover,  that  meets  w*^  more  difficultys  than  I  at  first  ima- 
gined, considering  y*  it  might  be  done  without  any  Expence  to 
either  Court,  &  how  much  it  might  promote  that  noble  design  now 
on  foot  of  establishing  the  English  Liturgy  &  Discipline  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  not  to  add  how  much  it  might 
serve  to  take  away  those  Jealousys  w'^^  the  Whiggs  do  their  utmost 
to  raise  in  that  Court  against  the  Clergy  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  as  no 
Friends  to  them,  or  among  some  of  the  Clergy  ag**  that  Court,  as 
not  favouring  our  Worship.  But  this  must  be  left  to  our  Superiours, 
&  the  Business  of  Treating  the  Peace  will  in  all  probability  too 
much  take  up  their  thoughts  for  some  time,  to  expect  any  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  Church  affair  either  at  Hannover  or 
Berlin  during  this  Winter.  I  will  not  fail  to  make  Your  Complements 
to  D''  Jablonsky  who  still  continues  very  vigorous  for  the  Cause  of 
the  Church,  notwithstanding  a  thousand  difficultys  &  discourage- 
ments w*^^  he  meets  with  in  that  affair.  He  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
encouraged  to  persist  in  that  Eesolution,  by  that  reviving  prospect 
You  give  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Church  w'^^  may,  if  the 
present  ministry  settle  themselves  by  a  good  peace,  be  shortly  ex- 
pected at  home.     I  do  not  wonder  the  Whiggs  shou'd  be  so  gall'd 

"^  Printed :  Life  of  Archbishop  SJiarp,  ii.  133  sqq. 
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at  this;  their  .Friends  here  are  no  less  nettled,  &  have  made  such 
Declamations  ag**  the  Perfidy  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  EngHsh,  y* 
'tis  scarce  safe  for  a  man  to  acknowledge  himself  such.  'Tis  said, 
the  States  have  sent  a  thundering  Message  over  to  our  Court  by 
M""  Buys  their  Envoy,  &  have  resolved  to  continue  the  War,  tho' 
England  shou'd  stand  out,  the  Amsterdammers  (who  'tis  said  have 
recall'd  by  the  two  last  Posts  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  they 
had  in  England)  offering  to  lend  the  poorer  Provinces  all  the  money 
they  can  desire.  But  'tis  thought  that  this  heat  will  go  off,  if  our 
Court  persist  in  their  peaceable  Eesolutions.  They  cry  out  ex- 
treamly  at  our  pretending  to  give  the  French  an  Equivalent  for 
Dunkirk,  tho'  this  will  diminish  nothing  of  that  Barrier  w*=*'  they 
demanded  in  the  first,  however  extravagant,  Preliminarys ;  but  the 
Truth  is,  Cales  sticks  most  in  their  Stomachs  &  that  the  Present 
Ministry  have  been  wise  enough  to  demand  something  for  our 
selves,  w'^'^  was  before  neglected,  they  looking  upon  every  acquisition 
of  England  with  an  extream  jealous  Eye,  &  'tis  to  be  feared  will 
rather  offer  France  to  let  Cales  remain  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  nay 
&  give  up  two  or  three  Towns  of  their  own  Barrier,  than  suffer  us 
to  have  so  important  a  Post,  &  then,  unless  we  have  found  some 
wonderfull  Chaine  indeed  to  tie  that  Proteus,  'tis  to  be  feared  he 
will  rather  chuse  to  strike  up  a  Peace  w*'^  them  &  leave  us  in  the 
lurch.  However  unprejudiced  Persons  can  not  but  judge  it  reason- 
able y*  since  we  make  them  our  Guardians  on  the  Continent,  they 
ought  to  trust  us  with  that  w'^^  is  to  be  the  Security  of  the  Trade 
at  Sea.  as  to  the  Pretender  they  are  so  far  from  being  satisfy'd  y* 
he  is  entirely  excluded,  y*  they  pretend  to  construe  the  first  article 
w*"^  says  y*  y®  French  King  will  acknowledge  the  Succession  as  'tis 
Noiv  Establish' d,  as  meant  of  an  Establishment  made  lately  or 
resolved  on  by  the  Torys  in  his  favour,  &  the  Amsterdam  Gazette 
of  Yesterday  wisely  remarks  y*  there  were  4  Ships  preparing  to 
be  sent  from  Dunkirk  to  Calais,  either  to  bring  over  the  French 
Plenipotentiary s  or  to  carry  the  Pretender  to  Scotland.  So  hard 
are  they  put  to  it  for  Cavils,  w"^*"  are  never  the  less  swallow'd  by  the 
Vulgar  as  so  many  indubitable  truths.  The  D.  of  Marlborough  is 
arrived ;  &  'tis  now  said  y*  the  States  are  much  easier  upon  a  Letf 
they  have  received  from  M*"  Buys  y*  Her  Maj'^  &  the  ministry  of 
England  have  assured  him  y*  they  never  had  the  least  thought 
of  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  any  Peace  without  the  Participation, 
Consent  &  Satisfaction  of  all  the  allies,  the  latter  of  w*  I  fear  will 
be  hard  to  compass.  I  must  confess  to  You  before  I  finish  y*  all  I 
say  to  You  is  but  the  Town  talk,  &  my  own  Conjectures,  w'^''  yet  is 
what  I  hope  You  will  accept  as  the  best  Relation  I  am  able  to  give 
who  am  not  in  the  Secret,  &  more  than  I  shou'd  have  dared  to  say 
were  I  entrusted  with  it.  at  least  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer 
Your  Question  as  well  as  I  can,  &  am  satisfy'd  You  will  be  so  good 
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as  to  excuse  the  manner  of  it,  &  take  it  as  a  mark  of  that  humble 
obedience  &  Duty  w***  ^"^  I  am,'  &c. 

'  I  make  bold  to  trouble  You  w*''  the  Inclosed  for  my  Uncle.' 


27.   The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'Berlin,  April  5'"  1710.  N.S. 

'  Hon'*  Sir — I  am  afraid  I  have  some  way  innocently  offended  y' 
I  have  not  had  now  this  3  or  4  Months  y®  Hon''  of  y*"  Commands, 
tho'  I  have  given  my  self  that  of  writing  to  you  several  times  & 
had  done  it  oftner  had  I  not  defer'd  it  from  Post  to  Post  in  hopes 
of  one  of  y*"  favours  to  acknowledge,  tho'  indeed  y^  Little  y*  passes 
here  of  w'**  I  am  able  to  inform  you  does  by  no  means  deserve  a 
return,  neither  did  I  expect  it  any  otherwise  then  from  y*"  usual 
goodness  &  facility  in  so  often  answering  my  impertinence,  at  least 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  doing  my  Duty  &  won't  think  me  trouble- 
som  for  endeavouring  not  to  seem  neglectfull.  I  was  lately  w*'^ 
D*"  Jablonsky  where  we  Drank  y''  Health  in  Hungary  &  who  gives 
his  respects  but  can  furnis'h  me  w^^  no  Ecclesiastical  news  at 
present.  Prince  Eugene  came  hither  on  Tuesday  last  to  bargain 
as  'tis  supposed  for  y®  Prussian  Troops  in  Italy  another  Campaign. 
He  dined  w^**  My  Lord  on  Thursday,  y®  King  &  Prince  Eoyal  & 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  who  is  to  command  y*^  Prussians  in 
Flanders  y®  ensuing  Campaign,  inviting  themselves  likewise.  They 
broke  my  Lord  several  Dozen  of  Glasses  by  throwing  y™  over  their 
heads  after  y^  drinking  of  each  health  as  is  y^  rediculous  Custom 
of  this  Country.  'Tis  remarck'd  y*  y^  King  is  in  extream  good 
humour  ever  since  y®  Prince  came  &  y®  Prince  Eoyal  is  no  less 
pleased  in  hopes  y*  He  will  get  him  leave  to  make  y^  Campaign. 
The  Prince  is  a  little  spare  man  thin  faced  with  a  Snuff-colour 
complection  a  great  nose  &  a  very  simple  air  w''^  does  by  no 
means  answer  y^  great  Soul  within.  He  went  away  yesterday  in 
y®  afternoon  after  having  rec*^  a  very  rich  Diamond  agraff  for  his 
Hat.  Y®  Prince  Eoyal  accompany'd  him  as  far  as  Charlottenburg 
one  of  this  King's  favorite  country  palaces  &  w'^'^  belonged  to  y*^ 
late  Queen,  where  there  was  a  magnificent  supper  prepared  for  him. 

*  'Tis  still  y®  same  Story  w*^  y®  K.  of  Sweden  we  know  nothing 
certain  of  him  but  y*  he  is  alive ;  but  y*  his  hopes  &  our  fears  of  y^ 
Turks  helping  him  are  now  vanish'd.  however  he'll  find  his  affairs 
at  his  return  in  a  much  better  condition  then  he  cou'd  reasonably 
expect,  by  y®  Danes  being  beat  out  of  Schonen.  I  thought  to  have 
sent  you  an  ace*  of  y*  action,  but  y^  particulars  did  not  come  time 
enough  &  besides  I  imagin'd  'twou'd  come  sooner  directly  from 
Copenhagen. 

*  We  are  here  more  attentive  to  w*  they  are  doing  at  y®  Hague 
ab*  y®  peace  &  at  London  ab*  D''  Sac — 1.     Perhaps  you  may  have 
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seen  y®  verses  w*^^  are  said  to  have  been  found  on  y^  Qu — n's 
Toilett  least  you  shou'd  not  I  shall  venture  y®  Sending  Coals  to 
Newcastle.^  ... 

*Mr.  Wilkins  is  now  gone  to  Rome,  y^  last  Lett'"  I  had  from 
him  was  from  Venice  &  since  I  can  not  better  fill  up  y^  rest  of  my 
paper  shall  give  you  an  Extract  of  it.  He  tells  me  y*  he  saw  at 
Venice  Pater  Coronelli,  y®  great  Cosmographer,  who  has  publish'd  in 
his  Life  110  Volumes,  but — minuit  prsesentia  famam.  y®  most  of  his 
writings  he  has  stole  out  of  other  antient  authors  &  his  Plagium 
has  been  a  thousand  times  demonstrated,  y®  Pope  desired  to  see 
him  some  time  ago  &  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  where  a  Company  of 
y®  greatest  Scholars  in  Italy  discours'd  him  &  found  him  a  great 
Ignoramus,  upon  w'^^  he  lost  his  reputation  &  y®  Pope's  favour. 
He  keeps  his  own  press,  &  is  now  printing  43  different  pieces,  as 
Maps,  Pictures,  with  Inscriptions,  &c.  y®  King  of  Prussia  made 
him  a  fine  present  some  time  ago,  for  finding  out  a  secret  to  make 
Gun-powder  not  burn,  or  to  speak  plainer,  a  Preservative  y*  a  Ball 
shot  out  of  a  piece  among  Gun-powder  or  a  Magazine  shant  make 
it  flie  up.  Here's  another  Learned  man  Mon'"  Apostolo  Zeno  who 
begins  to  write  a  Journal  intitled  Acta  Italica,  in  imitation  of  y® 
Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsiens.  w''^  is  forbid  at  Rome.  We  have  like- 
wise a  Jew,  one  Ambron,  who  prints  a  Systema  Cosmographicum, 
wherein  he  pretends  to  prove  quod  mundus  non  sit  rotund  us  sed 
oblongus.  Sig''  Garofoli  is  busie  w^'^  y^  Greek  Poets,  being  a  great 
Master  in  y*  Language.  There  are  3  Librarys  famous  at  Venice,  one 
belonging  to  y^  Republick,  y®  2*^  to  y®  Benedictines  call'd  Georgii 
Majores,  y^  3*^  to  y^  Benedictins  call'd  S.  loanne  Paulo,  y®  first  has 
a  fine  collection  of  Greek  &  Latin  MSS.  of  y®  Classick  Authors  &  y® 
fathers,  y®  only  fault  is  y*  most  of  'em  were  writ  just  before  y®  Council 
of  Florence,  w*^^  makes  y^  old  fathers  very  young  &  those  MSS.  of 
little  authority.  The  printed  Books  don't  make  a  great  show,  besides 
y^  small  number  of  y™  &  y^  want  of  English  or  in  England  printed 
Books ;  y®  Library-Keeper  is  Sig""  Madero  a  Grsecian,  &  has  300 
Scudi  Romani  for  only  opening  y'^  Library  twice  a  week.  The  other 
2  Librarys  are  only  for  private  use,  yet  I  had  adress  to  get  more 
then  a  sight  of  y™  &  found  y*  y®  want  of  revenues  deprived  'em  of 
those  fine  Books  w"**  are  printed  in  England  France  Holland  & 
Germany  for  these  20  or  30  years,  else  for  Popish  Books,  Breviaria, 
Martyrologia,  de  Reliquiis  &c.  they  have  enough.  MSS.  they  have, 
but  no  Oriental,  all  of  y™  Latin  or  Greek,  &  some  of  'em  charm- 
inly  fine  written,  but  for  antiquity  they  are  not  above  500  years 
old  at  y®  most.  The  Chambers  of  these  3  Librarys  are  very  finely 
furnish'd  w*^  pictures.  Statues  &  Globes  of  Coronelli.  Abundance 
of  English  Gentlemen  above  30  are  here  at  y®  Carnivall.  most  of 
y™  I  knew  at  Oxford.     My  L"^  Longueville  is  here  too  w*''  his 

'  Printed  :  Hearne's  Remarks  and  Collections,  ii.  352. 
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Gouvernour,  a  sickly  but  ingenious  man.     as  also  D""  Savage  & 
M*"  Digby  whom  you  saw  at  Berlin. 

'  So  far  Mr.  Wilkins.  His  mentioning  y^  Acta  Italiana  makes 
me  remember  D^  Jablonsky's  request  y*  you  wou'd  now  &  then  give 
a  character  of  y^  English  Books  y*  come  out  we  having  none  here 
but  w*  comes  thro'  french  hands  whose  orthodoxy  or  judgm*  in  y' 
case  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  I  remember  when  last  in 
England  to  have  seen  at  D""  Gadfords  a  Journal  w"^^  I  think  was 
entitled  censura  temporum  of  w'^^  he  gave  a  great  Character,  I 
wou'd  be  thankfull  to  know  whether  'tis  yet  continued  or  whether 
y*^  Times  have  not  put  a  Stop  to  y^  Censure.  I  have  nothing  else  to 
request  but  y''  continuation  of  y''  favour  &  y*  you  wou'd  believe  me 
to  be  w*  y^  greatest  respect  as  well  as  obligation,'  &c. 

28.   The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Berlin,  Feb.  7'"  IT^f  N.S. 

*  Hon*  Sir, — I  did  my  self  the  Hon''  of  writing  to  You  about  a 
Month  ago,  as  I  never  fail  in  y*  Duty  as  often  as  any  thing  worthy 
presents  it  self.  What  I  have  to  communicate  at  present  is,  that 
we  are  now  in  no  small  hopes  that  the  business  of  the  Liturgy  &c. 
here  will  be  now  again  revived,  for  My  Lord  Eaby  having  lately 
received  a  letter  from  D'"  Eobinson  B?  of  Bristol,  wherein  (I  sup- 
pose incited  by  y®  ABp  of  York)  he  touches  something  of  that 
affair,  &  how  much  more  heartily  such  a  Proposition  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  wou'd  be  now  embraced  then  it  was  formerly,  his  L'^p 
seems  very  zealous  in  it  &  has  already  had  some  Conferences  with 
D*"  Jablonsky,  &  upon  his  Instigation  has  spoken  likewise  with 
Baron  Printz  who  is  Director  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  &  says  he 
will  speak  to  the  King  himself  about  it.  Baron  Printz  seems  very 
fond  of  the  Proposition  &  has  promised  to  give  My  Lord  his  answer 
in  writing  y*  he  may  communicate  it  to  y*"  Secretary  of  State.  We 
are  likewise  in  Hopes  y*  through  y^  AB^''s  &  y®  B?  of  Bristol's 
interest  at  Court  her  Maj^^  will  be  prevail'd  to  send  a  Comissioner 
for  Ecclesiastical  affairs  expressly  into  these  parts  to  treat  such 
affairs,  but  that  is  not  a  thing  yet  publick ;  nor  know[n]  even  in 
our  House. 

'  To  fill  up  the  rest  of  my  Paper  I  must  tell  you  what  is 
here  said  of  our  late  changes  at  this  Court.  The  pretence,  I  told 
You,  was  the  Great  Marshal's  male  administration  of  the  King's 
Eevenues,  in  w'^^  the  Great  Chambellan  was  involved  as  having 
sign'd  the  other's  Papers  ;  but  'tis  now  said  that  the  G.  Marshal 
himself  is  not  so  guilty  as  was  pretended,  he  having  the  K.'s  Orders 
in  writing  for  the  cheif  of  what  he  did ;  but  his  Maj*^  finding  his 
Purse  exhausted  by  his  great  Magnificence,  Eary-shews,  Jewels, 
Presents  to  his  Favorites,  buildings  &c,  is  now  willing  to  throw 
y®  fault  upon  his  Ministers  &  squeese  it  out  of  them.     Another 
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reason  is  the  starting  up  of  2  new  favorites  whose  names  are  Kamke. 
The  one  is  Master  of  the  Garde  Kobe,  &  is  a  good  dull  heavy  German, 
y^  other  is  a  sharp  spark,  Privy  Counsel^",  a  great  Gamester,  up  to 
the  ears  in  debt,  who  has  got  his  Maj*y'*  favour  by  letting  him  beat 
him  at  Chess ;  &  who  to  make  his  Maj*y  rich,  &  indemnify  himself  of 
what  he  has  lost  at  Play,  is  made  a  Director  of  the  K.'s  Eevenues 
in  the  place  of  the  Great  Marshal.  The  P.  Eoyal  is  also  thought 
to  have  contributed  something  to  this  change  as  hating  all  his 
father's  ministers  as  not  of  his  humour,  &  therefore  joyns  upon  the 
least  disgust  to  ruine  them  all  in  their  turns.  I  say  mine  them, 
because  here  no  Minister  is  deposed  without  being  clapt  up  for  his 
Life  &  his  Estate  forfeited,  &  'twas  a  miracle  y*  y®  Great  Cham- 
bellan  escaped  as  he  did  to  his  Estate  in  y^  Palatinate ;  but  he  was 
so  cunning  as  to  give  y^  King  a  rattle  to  play  with,  till  he  was  out 
of  his  Clutches,  I  mean  a  certain  Naboth's  vineyard  or  little  House 
&  Garden  without  y*  Town  w"**  y^  K.  cou'd  see  from  his  chamber 
&  as  'tis  said  mightily  desired,  this  together  with  another  little 
House  and  Estate,  with  all  his  Lady's  china  &  nick-nacks,  so  pleased 
his  Maj*y  y*  he  made  him  a  fine  present  at  his  Departure  &  pro- 
mised he  shou'd  keep  all  his  Titles  &  y^  profits  of  his  Employments, 
but  y®  very  day  after  he  was  gone  y®  tide  was  changed  &  a  Courrier 
dispatch'd  after  him  to  bring  back  y^  Key  of  G.  Chamberlain,  for 
as  for  his  person  'twas  then  in  safety  at  Wittemberg.  y^  rest  of  his 
offices  are  taken  away  one  by  one,  &  in  a  small  time  he  will  be  no 
more  thought  of.  I  was  afraid  in  my  last  y*  this  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  our  affair,  but  I  am  told  not,  for  tho'  y®  G.  Chamb.  was  My 
Lord's  great  Friend,  &  no  Enemy  to  y*"  Liturgy,  yet  there  be  others 
who  had  his  Ear  who  were  great  sticklers  ag^*  it. 

*  We  had  lately  some  intimation  y*  My  Lord  was  design'd  for 
Holland  in  y®  room  of  My  Lord  Tow[n]shend,  but  y®  ill  news  from 
Spain  &  Turky  seem  to  have  delay'd  if  not  entirely  hinder'd  it. 

'  To  shew  y*  we  can  be  witty  even  here  upon  occasion  I  send  y^ 
inclosed  Epigram  upon  one  Mr.  Luben  one  of  the  disgraced  Finders 
of  Ways  dc  Means. 

*  I  think  I  made  bold  to  ask  You  in  one  of  my  Former,  Dr.  Hide's 
the  Librarian's  age  when  he  died  d-  y"  Time  of  his  Death ;  here  is  a 
Gentleman  here  who  desires  to  know  it.  .  .  . 

*  Dr.  Jablonsky  gives  his  best  respects.'  .  .  . 

Epigramma  in  Dominum  A  Luben. 

A  Luben  vanum  quae  so  retro  lege  nomen ; 

Jam  Nebula  est ;  recte  Nomen  et  Omen  habet. 
Post  Lucem  Nebulae,  post  Jubila  Nubila  fiunt ; 

Planctus  post  Plausus,  post  bona  fata  mala. 
0  Luben  caveas  ne  retro  verba  legantur ; 

Nunc  audis  Nebula ;  nomen  et  omen  habet : 
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Nee  tarn  mireris,  quia  eunt  tua  fata  refcrorsum, 

Nunc  retro  legitur  nomen  et  liocce  tuum. 
A  Wolfen  dictus,  neque  sic  absque  Online  dictus, 

Asper  eras  olim  carnivorusque  Lupus. 
Ingruit  jam  feralis  Hyems,  quo  captus  es,  elieu ! 

Cum  que  Lupis  ulula  cum  quibus  esse  cupis. 
Non  audis  forsan  Lubens  haec  verba  Lubenter  ; 

Credo,  sed  auriculos  errige  quasso  tuos. 
Qui,  quae  vult,  fecit,  quss  non  vult  audiat  ille ; 

Digna  malis  factis  sunt  tua  fata  tuis. 

Luben  per  anagram  Bulen.    High  Dutch  for  an  whore -master. 

upon  w''**  there  are  some  High  Dutch  verses  follow.' 

29.  Letter  of  Dr.  Jahlonsky  to  his  Excellency  Baron  Printz,  President 
of  the  Council  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  {dated  Jan.  13  O.S.  17y^).'* 

30.  W.  Ayerst  to  Dr.  Charlett. 

'  Y"  Hague  21"  of  April  1711. 

'  Hon*^  Sir — I  did  my  self  the  Hon""  of  writing  to  You  the  last 
week  to  acquaint  You  with  our  arrival  here,  since  our  Departure 
from  Berlin  was  so  suddain  &  unexpected  that  I  had  not  time  to 
acquaint  You  w*'^  this  Change  from  thence.  But  yesterday  we 
hear'd  that  the  Master  of  the  Pacquet  Boat  in  w*=^  that  mail  went, 
taking  the  alarm  too  soon  at  the  approach  of  a  Zealand  Caper  w*^^ 
he  took  to  be  French,  threw  all  the  Letters  overboard.  By  w'^^ 
accident  I  find  my  self  obliged  to  repeat  this  marck  of  my  Duty  to 
your  Hon"^  Self  &  my  Uncle  (to  whom  I  send  y®  inclosed)  &  to  offer 
my  humble  Services  here  if  I  can  be  capable  of  doing  you  any,  in 
w°^  I  shou'd  think  my  self  extreamly  happy.  The  Gazettes  will 
have  long  since  informed  you  of  all  the  Ceremonys  of  his  L^p's 
Audience  of  Leave  &  the  Diamond-Handle  Sword,  w^**  the  King 
(who  dined  w*^  us  the  day  before)  presented  him  with  valued  at 
near  10000  Crowns.  His  Ex^y  left  the  business  of  a  Liturgy  in  a 
very  good  forwardness  having  rec"^  Orders  from  the  Queen  so  to  do, 
but  if  he  shou'd  not  have  a  zealous  successour  all  may  fall  again. 
My  Lords  Secretary  a  German  is  left  there  during  the  Interregnum. 
I  cou'd  have  wish'd  to  have  been  left  there  on  that  &  several  other 
accounts,  but  'twas  not  thought  fit  I  suppose  y*  an  Ecclesiastick 
shou'd  meddle  w"'  Secular  affairs,  so  a  foreigner  was  prefer'd.  I 
mightily  lament  y''  loss  of  the  best  of  Friends  Dr.  Jablonsky,  &  tho 
there  is  something  more  Life  at  y^  Hague  by  y®  great  Confluence  of 
English  &  other  nations,  yet  I  do  not  propose  half  y^  pleasure  here 
for  y®  foresaid  reason,  since  I  expect  to  meet  with  little  else  here 
among  y*  Holland  Divines  but  Enemys  to  our  Church  &  Constitu- 

*  Printed  :  Life  of  Archhislioi)  Simrp,  ii.  164  sgj. 
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tion.  All  my  Comfort  is  y*  I  shall  now  &  then  enjoy  y®  Conversation 
of  honest  M'".  Thorold  whom  I  went  to  visit  Sunday  last  &  found 
y^  Church  in  a  very  flourishing  Condition.  I  only  pity  poor 
M'',  Thorold  who  is  overloaded  w*^  business,  for  tho'  he  has  an 
assistant  appointed  by  y^  Queen,  yet  y®  people  have  such  prejudices 
ag^*  him  y*  they  will  leave  y^  Church  rather  then  hear  him  preach,  so 
y*  Mr.  Thorold  to  keep  his  Flock  together  is  forced  to  preach  morning 
&  afternoon.  I  there  met  w*  one  Mr.  Taylor  a  Nonjuring  Divine 
who  desired  to  be  remember'd  to  You  as  a  Kinsman.  I  hear 
Mr.  Keck  is  here  in  Town  but  I  can  not  yet  find  him  out.  I  almost 
forgot  to  speak  of  our  passing  through  Hanover  where  we  stay'd  2 
Days  &  found  abundance  of  English  among  y^  rest  My  L"^^  Barty  & 
Peregrine.  Methought  'twas  a  shame  to  see  them  pass  y^  Sunday 
w*^out  going  to  any  Church,  &  y*  twou'd  be  a  thing  worthy  of  the 
Electress  who  understands  English  so  well  to  have  an  English  Chap- 
lain &  the  English  Service  sometimes  for  those  of  our  Nation  who  are 
often  there  in  great  numbers.  I  wish  y®  same  excellent  hand  of  y®  Bp 
of  Bristol  who  first  set  My  L"^  at  work  at  Berlin  wou'd  hint  to  him 
y*  defect  at  Hanover,  w*'^  he  wou'd  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  to  y^ 
Electress  w*  whom  he  has  a  Correspondence  ;  &  so  I  have  made  bold 
to  tell  Dr.  Smaldridge  this  post.  My  L"^  of  Bristol  might  take  a  very 
good  handle  for  such  an  Hint  from  a  Letter  My  L**  Eaby  (in  default 
of  acquaintance  w*^  S'"  Simon  Harcourt)  writ  to  him  in  my  behalf,  by 
hinting  to  his  Ex°y  y*  that  wou'd  be  a  very  pretty  provision  for  me. 
But  I  have  no  body  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  My  Lord  here  or 
y^  Bp  of  Bristol,  unless  You  wou'd  be  so  kind  as  to  get  Dr.  Smaldridge 
or  some  of  y''  Friends  to  do  it  to  y^  latter.  Another  thing  w*  might 
deserve  Consideration  is  y^  English  Church  here  at  y^  Hague  w*^** 
was  settled  in  Q,  Elizabeth's  time,  but  lay'd  aside  y^  Common 
Prayer  in  y®  time  of  y®  Troubles.  What  a  pity  'tis  y*  it  is  not 
restored  to  its  ancient  Eights.  The  Minister  of  it  I  am  told  is  in 
Episcopal  Orders  &  so  well  inclined  to  y®  Liturgy  y*  he  uses  great 
part  of  it  in  his  Prayer  before  y^  Sermon.  At  least  he's  an  old  man 
rich  &  never  Marry'd  &  has  as  they  say,  had  some  thoughts  of 
quitting. 

*  The  D.  of  Marlborough  is  still  here  but  thinks  of  going  for 
Brussels  in  a  day  or  two,  whither  P.  Eugene  will  go  directly  with- 
out comeing  hither.  .  .  . 

'  My  Mother  dunns  me  for  Money.  I  wish  Mr.  Denison  cou'd 
send  her  any,  since  my  small  Pension  will  not  suffice  to  do  it  from 
hence.' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Ancient  Home,  in  the  Light  of  Becent  Discoveries.  By  Kodolfo  Lanciani, 
LL.D.  (Harv.)    (London  :  Macmillan.     1888.) 

In  this  volume  Professor  Lanciani  gives  us  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  recently  delivered  by  him  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
student  of  Roman  archaeology  the  book  will  be  a  disappointment,  as 
being  hardly  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author,  but  those  to  whom  the 
subject  is  comparatively  a  novel  one  will  find  much  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  among  its  very  varied  contents. 

In  the  opening  essay  some  startling  statistics  are  given  as  to  the  im- 
mense growth  of  modern  Rome  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The  transference  of  the  seat 
of  government  of  united  Italy  to  Rome,  involving  the  introduction  of  a 
large  body  of  officials  and  their  families  from  northern  Italy,  has  increased 
the  population  from  244,000  people  to  about  880,000 ;  but,  owing  to  the 
activity  of  speculative  builders,  the  growth  of  new  houses  and  streets  has 
been  even  greater  in  proportion  than  this  large  increase  of  inhabitants. 
As  Professor  Lanciani  says,  '  between  1  Jan.  1872,  and  31  Dec.  1885, 
82  miles  of  new  streets  have  been  opened,  paved,  drained,  and  built.' 
During  the  excavations  necessary  for  the  foundations  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  new  building,  a  great  many  interesting  discoveries  have  been 
made  ;  countless  relics  of  ancient  Rome  have  been  brought  to  light,  and 
then,  sad  to  say,  utterly  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  ugly  barrack- 
like houses  of  which  the  new  streets  of  Rome  consist.  So  ardent  an 
archaeologist  as  Professor  Lanciani  must  have  suffered  many  a  bitter 
pang  in  seeing  one  buried  treasure  after  another  exposed  to  view  only 
to  be  utterly  destroyed.  In  past  ages  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome 
were  partly  destroyed  and  partly  buried  under  accumulated  rubbish,  but 
the  modern  builder  roots  up  the  very  foundations  of  all  that  he  finds, 
and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  for  the  future  student  of  classical  antiquities 
to  find.  Sad  as  this  is,  it  m.ust  be  confessed  that,  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  even  more  lamentable. 
One  of  the  chief  glories  of  Rome  under  the  papal  rule  was  its  wide 
extent  of  lovely  vineyards  and  gardens,  studded  with  cypresses  and  stone 
pines,  and  its  thickly  scattered  villas,  each  with  extensive  grounds,  laid 
out  with  stately  avenues  of  trees  and  the  most  superb  wealth  of  vegeta- 
tion. Now,  as  Professor  Lanciani  writes,  '  Rome  is  no  more  the  Rome  of 
our  dreams,  of  a  beautiful  brownish  hue,  surrounded  by  dense  masses  of 
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foliage  :  it  is  an  immense  white  dazzling  spot,  some  six  miles  in  diameter, 
bordering  directly  on  the  wilderness  of  the  Campagna.  .  .  .  The  thought 
that  to  make  room  for  the  new  quarters  all  but  two  of  our  villas  have  been 
mercilessly  sacrificed,  makes  us  hate  the  very  name  and  sight  of  new 
quarters.'  The  truth  is  that  any  one  who  has  seen  Eome  in  the  papal 
days  will  do  well  to  rest  upon  his  memories,  and  not  now  revisit  the 
miserable  wreck  of  this  once  fairest  of  cities. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  '  prehistoric  life  of  Eome  '  the  author  gives  some 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  recent  discoveries,  though  his  general 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Eome  is  rather  suited  for  a  popular  lecture 
than  for  a  serious  treatise.  In  its  relation  to  the  early  mythology  and 
ritual  of  ancient  Eome  no  discovery  has  been  more  important  than  that 
of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  and  their  circular  temple  to  the 
Dea  Dia,  with  its  long  and  very  interesting  inscriptions  giving  much  of 
the  ritual  and  forms  of  prayers  used  by  this  most  primitive  of  priesthoods. 
One  mysterious  clause  in  the  ritual  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  tells  us  that, 
on  certain  festivals,  they  addressed  prayers  to  earthen  cups— oZZas  precati 
sunt.  Professor  Lanciani  tells  us  that  '  in  1870  there  were  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  temple  eighteen  prehistoric  cups,  which,  although  in  a  more 
or  less  fragmentary  condition,  could  be  recognised  as  absolutely  identical 
with  the  fossil  pottery  of  Alba  Longa.'  It  thus  appears  that  the  Arval 
brotherhood  either  preserved  some  of  this  prehistoric  pottery  for  use  in 
their  peculiar  form  of  worship,  or  else  that  they  had  oUcb  made  to  imitate 
those  primitive  cups,  which  were  in  use  while  the  volcanos  of  Latium 
were  still  in  an  active  state.  The  latter  supposition  appears  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find  from  the  inscription  cut  on  the  marble  walls  of  the 
temple  that,  after  praying  to  these  ollce,  the  priests  proceeded  to 
trundle  them  down  the  slope — a  process  which  such  soft  and  badly  fired 
pottery  could  hardly  have  undergone  with  impunity. 

The  most  interesting  among  the  many  graceful  illustrations  which 
enliven  Professor  Lanciani' s  book  are  photographic  representations  of  the 
two  colossal  bronze  statues  which  were  found  in  1885  within  the 
remains  of  the  great  Thermae  of  Constantine  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  One 
of  these  is  a  very  realistic  figure  of  a  boxer  seated  in  a  restful  attitude. 
He  is  a  middle-aged,  bearded  man,  with  slightly  flattened  nose,  and  ears 
swollen  by  blows,  which  must  have  been  of  a  most  terrific  description 
when  delivered  by  a  powerful  arm,  bound  round  with  the  massive  straps 
of  such  a  cestus  as  this  boxer  himself  wears.  The  very  realistic  treat, 
ment  of  this  statue  and  the  somewhat  brutal  type  of  the  boxer's  face 
seem  very  clear  evidence  that  the  statue  belongs  to  the  imperial  times 
of  Eome,  and  is  not,  as  Professor  Lanciani  supposes,  '  of  a  purely 
Greek  origin.'  The  other  bronze  statue,  which  measures  seven  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  is  of  a  much  more  pleasing  character,  and  may 
possibly  be  a  genuine  Greek  work,  though  of  post -Alexandrine  date. 
It  is  evidently  a  portrait-figure  of  an  athlete,  who  stands  in  an  easy 
pose,  with  the  right  hand  behind  his  back,  and  the  left  upraised  and  rest- 
ing on  a  tall  staff  or  spear.  The  whole  modelling  of  the  nude  form  is 
very  skilful,  but  with  soft  puffy-looking  muscles,  quite  unworthy  of  the 
best  period  of  Hellenic  art.  For  all  that,  the  statue  is  a  noble  one,  and 
may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  eikonic  figures   of  victorious  athletes  with 
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which  the  sacred  temeni  of  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  other  centres  of 
agonistic  contest  were  crowded. 

Professor  Lanciani  wisely  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  inscription  which  is  deeply  cut  across  the  breast  of  this  statue, 
namely- — l.  vis.  l.  xxiix — but  he  tells  us  that  it  was  '  engraved  at  a  very 
late  period ;  that  is  to  say,  many  years,  centuries  perhaps,  after  the 
removal  of  the  statue  from  Greece  to  Rome.'  The  author  mentions  the 
noticeable  fact,  that  the  statue  of  the  boxer  was  not  found  buried  in  acci- 
dental rubbish,  'but  had  been  concealed,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  figure,  being  in  a  sitting  posture,  had  been  placed  on  a  stone 
capital  of  the  Doric  order,  as  upon  a  stool ;  and  the  trench,  which  had 
been  opened  to  conceal  the  statue,  had  been  filled  up  with  sifted  earth,  in 
order  to  save  the  surface  of  the  bronze  from  any  possible  injury.' 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (now  in  the  Vatican),  which 
was  found  in  1864  under  the  theatre  of  Pompey  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
had  been  concealed  with  still  greater  care,  probably  by  some  adherent  of 
the  old  and  dying  faith,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  save  it  from  the  icono- 
clastic zeal  of  the  Christians.  This  enormous  statue  was  laid,  as  Professor 
Lanciani  tells  us,  '  in  a  kind  of  coffin  built  of  solid  masonry  and  veneered 
with  marble.'  Discoveries  such  as  these  open  out  a  wide  field  of  hope 
for  the  unearthing  of  further  treasures  of  plastic  art.  In  the  same  chapter 
the  author  demolishes  a  long-established  delusion  with  regard  to  the 
enormous  bronze  fir-cone  from  which  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Vatican, 
the  giardino  delta  pigna,  takes  its  name.  This  great  pine-cone  has  for 
long  been  supposed  to  be  the  finial  from  the  domical  top  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian  ;  but  Professor  Lanciani  points  out  that  it  is  pierced 
with  numerous  holes  for  jets  of  water,  showing  that  it  was  originally  the 
central  ornament  of  some  great  fountain,  and  thus  that  it  was  used  for 
its  original  purpose  when  it  was  placed  by  Pope  Symmachus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium  in  front  of 
the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter.  The  pigna  is  shown  in  this  position  in 
various  old  pictures  of  the  Basilica,  as,  for  example,  in  a  very  interesting 
fresco  in  the  church  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti. 

Another  interesting  discovery  with  regard  to  this  same  bronze  pigna 
was  made  recently  by  M.  Lacour-Gayet,  who  found  the  signature  of  the 
sculptor-freedman  who  made  it  repeated  twice  along  its  base  : — 

p.  CINCIVS.  p.  L.  CALVIVS.  FECIT. 

Many  other  new  and  interesting  pieces  of  information  are  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  rather  miscellaneous  medley  of  which  this  volume 
consists.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  a  very  readable  one,  and,  though 
aiming  at  no  very  high  standard  of  either  historical  or  antiquarian  scholar- 
ship, has  nevertheless  a  real  value  for  the  class  of  readers  for  whom 
it  seems  to  be  intended. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Land-Charters,  and  other  Saxonic  Documents.     By 
John  Eaele,  M.A.     (Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.     1888.) 

With  the  object  of  giving  '  just  a  few  specimens  of  land-charters  so 
grouped  as  to  exhibit  roughly  the  contrast  of  genuine  and  spurious,' 
Professor  Earle  has  printed  in  this  volume  a  selection  of  something  like 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  texts.  He  has  divided  them  into  groups  according 
to  the  age  of  the  manuscripts  whence  they  are  derived,  and  he  has  added 
occasional  notes  and  a  commentary,  which  attest  the  erudition  and  wide 
reading  of  the  author.  The  idea  of  contrasting  texts  drawn  from  original 
charters  with  those  derived  from  copies  in  later  chartularies  is  excellent,^ 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  gives  only  one  out  of  many  means  of  testing 
the  authenticity  of  charters.  But  other  means  of  deciding  the  question 
of  authenticity  are  dealt  with  by  Professor  Earle  in  his  introduction,  so 
that  the  book  answers  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  our 
incomparable  early  records.  In  a  popular  handbook  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  to  give  translations  of  the  descriptions  of  boundaries, 
for  there  are  many  ardent  students  of  local  history  to  whom  accurate 
translations  would  be  a  great  boon.  More  than  anything  else  this  would 
awaken  that  local  investigation  that  is  desired  by  Professor  Earle  and 
every  real  student  of  these  charters. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  this  volume  to  advanced  students  will 
be  that  it  gives  in  a  handy  form  accurate  texts  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  early  charters,  for  Professor  Earle  informs  us  that  these 
have  been  printed  direct  from  the  diplomatic  texts  given  in  the  volumes 
of  facsimiles  issued  by  the  British  Museum  and  the  Ordnance  Survey.  It 
also  gives  new  texts  of  such  interesting  documents  as  the  manumissions, 
and  we  have  also  for  the  first  time  the  Old  English  text  of  the  interest- 
ing proclamation  of  Cnut  from  the  York  Gospel  Book,  which  has  long 
been  familiar  in  a  translated  form  to  students  of  Bishop  Stubbs'  '  Select 
Charters.'  We  can  hardly  congratulate  Professor  Earle  upon  the  second- 
ary texts,  for  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  merely  reproductions  of 
Kemble's  '  doctored  '  texts  with  his  erratic  accentuation.  Better  texts, 
such  as  those  given  in  the  Kolls  Series  edition  of  the  Abingdon  chartulary, 
have  appeared  since  Kemble's  time,  but  Professor  Earle  passes  over  these 
in  silence.^     It  is  curious  that,  despite  the  immense  value  of  these  early 

'  I  should  like  to  see  this  idea  further  developed.  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  texts  given  in  the  chartularies,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  com- 
plete texts  of  the  chartularies  edited  by  competent  scholars,  and  not,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  by  men  who  have  only  a  smattering  of  Old  English,  and  who  do 
not  possess  a  phonological  knowledge  of  the  tongue.  In  these  editions  it  would 
be  necessary  to  carefully  examine  the  phonology  of  the  compilers  of  the  chartu- 
laries, for  it  is  certain  that  in  future  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  our  Old 
English  charters  must  be  decided  more  on  philological  grounds  than  upon  a  mere 
consideration  of  dates. 

"^  The  danger  of  relying  upon  Kemble's  texts  is  well  brought  out  by  the  charter 
printed  by  Professor  Earle  at  p.  53.  From  a  comparison  of  this  charter  with  the  one 
given  at  p.  31,  Kemble  argued  that '  a  lady,  whose  real  name  was  HroSwaru,  was  better 
known  by  the  familiar,  though  not  very  graceful,  name  of  Bucge,  cimex ;  perhaps 
upon  the  principle  of  that  insect  being  also  "  a  familiar  beast  and  a  friend  to  man  "  '  (I) 
{Proceedings  of  the  Archceological  Institute  at  Winchester,  1845,  p.  96).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  reckless  blunders  that  have  been  made  even  in  a  subject  so  little  studied  as 
the  O.E.  personal  names.  It  is  founded  upon  the  phrase  ilia  {sc.  Dunne)  autem 
prcefatam  terram post  se  reliquit possidendam  filicB  suce  HroSuuare.  But  the  manu- 
script reads,  according  to  Birch  {Cart.  Sax.  i.  305),filia:  fllim  suce,  the  second  filioe 
having  been  omitted  by  Hearne  and  by  Kemble's  transcriber— a  somewhat  suspicious 
coincidence.  If  Kemble  had  taken  the  trouble  of  looking  for  an  O.E.  *  bucge,  cimex, 
of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  he  would  have  avoided  the 
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charters  to  the  historian,  the  lawyer,  the  philologist,  the  antiquary,  and 
to  countless  other  students,  we  do  not  possess  anything  like  an  ideal 
collection  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  one  may  have  to  consult 
quite  a  small  library  of  books  in  the  search  for  the  best  text  of  a  given 
charter.  Hickes,  to  whom  too  little  credit  is  given  for  his  services  in 
this  field,  did  not  attempt  to  form  a  collection,  and  Kemble  contrived,  by 
his  rash  tampering  with  the  texts,  his  normalisation,  accentuation,  and 
general  want  of  scientific  editing,  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  texts. 
Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  is  now  engaged  upon  a  more  complete  and  better 
arranged  collection,  which  is  superior  to  Kemble's  in  many  respects,  such 
as  the  indication  of  the  age  of  the  manuscripts,  the  adherence  to  the  text 
of  the  manuscripts,  and  in  the  identification  of  localities.  But  Mr. 
Birch  has  made  the  mistake  of  extending  the  abbreviations  of  the  manu- 
scripts without  distinguishing  his  extensions.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  editor's  expansions  even  in  a  text  derived  from  a 
fourteenth-century  chartulary,  for  the  compendia  may  occasionally  throw 
light  upon  the  question  of  what  the  compiler  of  the  chartulary  was 
copying.^  An  ideal  collection  of  these  charters  is  beyond  the  strength  of 
any  one  man,  unless  he  were  as  sound  a  philologist  as  Mr.  Sweet  and  as 
good  a  palaeographer  as  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson ;  it  must  be  left  for  the 
government  or  for  a  Societas  aperiendis  fontibus  as  rigidly  disciplined  as 
that  over  which  Pertz  and  Waitz  aiid  their  successors  have  so  long  pre- 
sided. 

The  main  historic  interest  of  the  present  volume  is  centred  in  the 
introduction,  in  which  Professor  Earle  propounds  a  new  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  English  village  community.  Before  disclosing  his  scheme, 
he  clears  the  ground  of  Kemble's  mark  theory,  and  in  doing  this  he 
shows  the  baselessness  of  some  of  Kemble's  ideas,  such  as  the  one  that 
the  Old  English  word  meare  meant  the  village  community  or  the  area 
occupied  by  such  community.  Every  one  who  has  dispassionately 
studied  the  charters  must  agree  with  Professor  Earle  that  '  what  Kemble 
calls  "  its  restricted  and  proper  sense  of  boundary  "  is  the  only  sense  it 
bears  in  our  records  '  (p.  xlv).  Even  in  Germany  this  word  did  not  mean 
exclusively  an  estate  owned  and  tilled  in  common  by  the  members  of  a 
free  village  community.  Professor  Earle  next  attacks  the  even  more 
baseless  idea  that  the  Old  English  name  for  an  aggregation  of  marks  was 
gd.  The  sole  evidence  before  Kemble  were  the  names  Noxgaga  and 
Ohtgaga  in  the  curious  list  of  Old  English  territorial  names,  which  Pro- 
fessor Earle  has  wisely  included  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Earle  asserts 
roundly  that  these  '  names  are  but  genitive  plurals  in  -inga  ;  some  of  them 
ill  written.'  I  have  long  suspected  that  this  was  the  true  explanation  of 
these  forms,  but  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  state  it  as  an  established  fact.* 

absurd  theory  that  the  English  ever  used  this  word  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  his 
even  more  absurd  explanation  of  this  assumed  use. 

^  The  greatest  objection  to  Mr.  Birch's  texts  is  that  he  occasionally  evinces  such  a 
slight  knowledge  of  O.E.  grammar  as  to  undermine  one's  confidence  in  his  editing. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  such  a  note  as  that  at  ii.  541,  note  20, 
where  the  genitive  of  the  dual  pronoun  first  person  uncer  (v^v)  is  explained  as  mean- 
ing that  Bishop  jElfric  was  referring  to  the  tribe  of  the  Brentinges  (sic),  whereas  he 
merely  meant  '  I  and  Brenting,'  as  Professor  Earle  remarks  at  p.  civ. 

*  I  was  led  to  form  this  supposition  by  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  names 
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But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Kemble's  gd 
is  an  impossible  Old  English  form  of  the  Teutonic  word  represented  by 
the  Gothic  gawi  and  the  German  gau.  These  words  come  from  an 
original  gaujo-,  the  Old  English  descendant  of  which  would  have  been 
either  gca  or  giegJ"  Kemble  must  have  known  the  elementary  fact  that 
Old  English  a  does  not  correspond  to  German  au,  but  he  ignored  this 
in  his  eagerness  to  seize  any  argument  that  seemed  to  support  his  theories. 
The  full  measure  of  his  recklessness  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  his  imaginary  ga  is  an  impossible  Old  English  form  founded 
upon  two  or  three  inexplicable  local  names  in  a  late  copy  of  an  old  list  of 
forgotten  local  names.^ 

I  now  come  to  Professor  Earle's  theory,  which  is  '  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  an  essential  member  of  the  original  [village]  settlement.'  We 
can  hardly  doubt  the  existence  of  lords  or  owners  of  villages  in  the 
earliest  times  in  face  of  the  countless  instances,  extending  from  Eddi  and 
Beda  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  grants  of  villages  to  individuals.  It  is 
upon  such  evidence  that  Professor  Earle  appears  to  have  founded  his 
conclusion.  He  has  overlooked  the  important  proof  afforded  by  our 
village  names,  most  of  which  are  derived  from  personal  names.  It  is 
improbable  that  these  villages  were  named  after  a  temporary  official  like 
the  head  of  the  imaginary  mark-moot ;  they  must,  I  think,  record  the 
name  of  the  first  English  owner,  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.^     So  far  I  can  endorse  Professor  Earle's  theory,  but  when  he 

in  this  puzzling  list  are  in  the  gen.  pi.,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  0.  E.  usages, 
since  there  is  an  elision  of  viaff^  or  land.  If  these  names  in  -ga  really  mean  what 
Kemble  alleges  they  do,  it  is  curious  they  should  be  in  the  nom.  sing.  One  of  them 
Unecungga  has,  according  to  Mr.  Birch  {Cart.  Sax.  i.  414,  n.  6),  an  erased  letter, 
'  possibly  a,'  between  the  first  and  second  g.  This  erasure  suggests  that  the  gaga  of 
Noxgaga  and  Ohtgaga  has  been  erroneously  copied.  In  the  early  charters  we  meet 
with  such  spellings  as  Uuigincgga  =  la,tev  *  Wiginga  (a.d.  824,  Cart.  Sax.  i.  523,5)  and 
Utcigcgan  =  later  W'lgan  or  Wlggan  (a.d.  789,  i6.  i.  355,36;  359,  26).  See  further, 
Sievers,  Angelsdchsische  Grammatik,  ed.  2,  §  215.  It  is  possible  that  gaga  represents 
some  such  accumulation  of  consonants  as  the  above,  and  that  this  has  been  mis- 
understood by  the  eleventh-century  copyist,  to  whom  we  owe  this  list.  But  even  if 
this  suggestion  were  capable  of  proof,  there  would  still  remain  the  difficulty  that  we 
are  unable  to  explain  the  mysterious  Noxgaga  and  Ohtgaga. 

*  The  phonological  history  of  these  forms  is  rather  intricate,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  sketch  it.  This  primitive  Teutonic  gaujo-  might  have  undergone  two  different 
developments.  By  the  one  the  j  would  double  the  u  (really  u-consonans)  and  then 
disappear  according  to  rule;  this  would  have  produced  an  O.E.  *gea,  just  as  fraujon^ 
'  lord  '  is  represented  by  O.E./rea.  By  the  other,  thej  would  produce  umlaut  of  the 
diphthong  au  (  =  0.E.  ea)  and  have  remained  as  g,  thus  producing  an  O.E.  *gieg. 
This  is  the  history  of  O.E.  hieg  'hay  '  from  haujo-,  leg  '  island  '  from  atijd-,  *  frlegea, 
frigea  '  lord  '  irom.  fraujon-,  &c.  In  O.H.G.  gaujo-,  hatijo-,  and  aujv-  underwent  the 
first  process,  producing  nominatives  gouwe,  houwe,  ouwe. 

*  Kemble's  gd  delusion  naturally  brings  to  mind  another  of  his  extravagances— 
the  list  of  local  names  in  -ing  supposed  to  record  tribal  settlements.  He  was  well 
aware  that  this  suffix  had  other  meanings  besides  the  patronymic,  but  this  did  not 
suggest  to  him  any  caution.  Professor  Earle  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  in 
his  notes  that  -ing  is  sometimes  merely  the  equivalent  of  the  gen.  sing.  It  has  in  some 
cases  merely  a  possessive  signification  even  when  used  in  the  gen.  plural  form  -itiga, 
whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  merely  a  pet  or  diminutive  suffix  to  a  personal  name. 

'  We  have  clear  proof  of  such  derivation  from  personal  names  in  Beda's  Bebban- 
burh,  Bamborough,  from  Queen  Bebbe  {H.  E.  iii.  6),  Cnobheres-burg  from  Cnobheri 
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comes  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  private  ownership  of  villages,  I  am 
miable  to  follow  him.  He  says  that  the  English  occupation  was  at  first 
a  military  one,  that  the  warriors  advanced  in  bands  of  a  hundred  each, 
and  that  our  territorial  hundreds,  which  he  imagines  long  kept  up  their 
military  character,  represent  the  land  allotted  to  such  a  band.  This 
assumes  as  proved  much  that  is  open  to  controversy,  and  it  leaves  out  of 
account  the  doubts  that  have  been  cast  by  able  writers  upon  the  early 
origin  of  the  hundreds.  Professor  Earle's  real  difficulties  begin  when 
he  comes  to  plant  the  invading  soldiery  in  the  villages,  and  his  explana- 
tions hereabout  are  somewhat  vague.  If  I  rightly  understand  his  theory, 
it  is  that  the  English  found  the  land  covered  by  Roman  colonics  worked 
by  gangs  of  agricultural  slaves,  and  that  they  retained  this  Roman 
machinery,  merely  assigning  to  each  village  a  number  of  English  soldiers 
under  a  captain.  So  far  this  theory  is  a  fusion  of  Ooote's  and  Seebohm's, 
but  whilst  he  retains  the  Roman  colonia  as  the  origin  of  the  servile 
customs  and  tenants,  Professor  Earle  is  obliged  to  admit  a  certain  in- 
fusion of  the  free  village  or  mark-system.  He  therefore  suggests  that 
'  the  conquering  Saxons  when  they  settled  upon  their  new  territory  con- 
tinued those  habits  of  agriculture  in  which  they  had  been  reared '  (p.  Ixi). 
We  have  here  the  weak  point  in  the  tlieory,  for  he  does  not  tell  us 
whether  the  two  agricultural  systems  were  merged  in  a  common  one,  or 
whether  both  existed  independently  side  by  side.  The  English  captain 
and  his  men  become  the  lord  and  the  free-tenants  of  the  manor  (or, 
according  to  p.  Ixii,  the  ceorlas),  but  both  retain  their  military  cha- 
racter. It  is  evident  that  if  the  whole  or  the  main  portion  of  the  slaves 
of  the  Roman  colonia  were  left  practically  undisturbed,  the  number  of 
Englishmen  quartered  on  each  village  must  have  been  small ;  and  if  the 
English  settlers  are  represented  by  the  later  free  tenants  of  the  manor, 
their  proportion  to  the  older  inhabitants  must  have  been  very  small 
indeed.  They  would  have  been  little  more  than  the  infusion  of  Normans 
introduced  by  the  Conquest,  and  the  English  conquest  must  therefore 
have  been  merely  an  anticipation  of  the  enterprise  of  Duke  William.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  stupendous  changes  that  resulted  from 
the  English  conquest  were  caused  by  a  conquest  that  did  not  differ  in 
its  character  from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  or  the  Frankish 
conquest  of  Gaul.  Professor  Earle  would  seem  not  to  have  perceived 
the  full  effects  of  his  theory,  for  he  speaks  of  '  the  land  our  forefathers 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago  took  possession  of,'  and  he  calls  the  English 
invaders  '  our  fathers,'  at  p.  xlix,  as  if  he  still  held  what  I  venture  to 
call,  in  spite  of  modern  '  fads,'  the  orthodox  view  of  the  character  of  the 
English  settlement.  If  our  villages  are  merely  the  representatives  of 
Roman  colonicB,  we  should  expect  them  to  bear  British  or  Latin  names, 
for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  few  English  soldiers  settled  in  each  colonia 
would  be  able  to  change  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district.     The  Franks  did  not  to  anv  extent  substitute 

(iii.  18),  Tunna-ccBstir  from  Tunna  (iv.  22),  and  the  probably  erroneous  derivation  of 
Eochester  a  ^'^iwuirio  quondam  illius  qui  dicebatur  '  Hrof  '  (ii.  3).  Sometimes  the 
village-name  records  a  later  owner,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  lib.  ii.  c.  20  of  James 
the  Deacon  cuius  nomine  uicu^  in  quo  maxime  solebat  habitare  iuxta  Cataractum 
usque  hodie  cognominatur. 
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Prankish  names  for  the  Gaulish  local  names,  and  the  Norman  infusion 
in  our  towns  and  villages  has  had  practically  no  influence  upon  our 
local  nomenclature.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  our  village  names 
are  so  overwhelmingly  English,  that  a  British  name  is  almost  as  rare  as 
a  British  word  in  our  language,  we  are,  I  think,  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  names  record  an  enormous  displacement  of  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  formation  of  village  communities  upon  lines  and  sites  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Roman  colonicB  or  the  British  villages. 

Professor  Earle  recognises  the  original  captain  of  the  invading  de- 
tachment who  becomes  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  that  shadowy  being  the 
Gesi^.  This  theory  is  carefully  worked  out,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  it  does  not  admit  of  demonstration.  All  that  we  really  know 
of  the  ^esiS  is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  comitatus  of  the  king  or 
some  great  chief,  and  that  he  was  not  necessarily  a  landowner.  It  is 
natural  that  in  the  moment  of  conquest  the  comites  or  gesi^as  of  the  vic- 
torious chiefs  should  be  rewarded  with  gifts  of  land,  and  we  know  that 
many  of  them  received  similar  grants  in  later  times.  But  there  can 
hardly  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  gesl^as  to  have  afforded  captains 
for  the  small  bodies  of  men  who  are  assumed  to  have  settled  in  each 
village.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  although  the  gest^  might  be 
a  lord  of  the  manor,  every  lord  of  the  manor  was  not  necessarily  a  geslt). 
Bishop  Stubbs  has  said  ('  Const.  Hist.'  i.  38)  that  the  germs  of  the 
village,  the  mark,  and  the  manor  exist  in  the  '  Germania.'  It  may  be 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  outcome  of  processes  that  were  already 
in  operation  in  Germany  before  the  expedition  to  Britain,  or  he  may 
have  been,  like  the  king,  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  political  sur- 
roundings produced  by  the  settlement  in  England. 

As  Professor  Earle  has  absorbed  so  much  of  the  theories  of  the  Roman 
advocates,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  their  arguments  should  be  re- 
produced. Thus  we  are  told  (p.  xxvi)  that  the  method  of  describing  the 
boundaries  in  our  early  charters  is  not  'native,'  that  '  it  is  just  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  old  Roman  usage,'  being  '  the  formula  that  was  used  by 
the  agrimensores  of  the  Empire  when  they  had  to  describe  irregular 
ground.'  There  is  surely  no  necessity  for  assuming  any  Roman  influence 
here,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  method  of  describing  the  boun- 
daries of  an  estate  than  the  one  in  question.  The  descriptions  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  well-known  features  of  the  country  such  as  hills, 
brooks,  rocks,  or  trees,  and  upon  other  features  such  as  marked  trees, 
roads,  boundary  hedges,  tumuli,  &c.  Certainly  a  modern  countryman, 
who  had  never  heard  of  Hyginus,  would  describe  the  boundaries  of  a 
manor  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Coote,  to 
whom  everything  was  Roman  and  nothing  English,  and  who  was, 
besides,  under  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  Roman  uilla  was  left  un- 
disturbed by  the  English,  should  have  held  that  this  word  was  represented 
by  the  purely  English  tvelle,  '  well,  spring,'  but  it  is  startling  to  read  in 
this  book  that  at  Wilhurge-wellan  is  '  an  interesting  name  as  showing 
the  naturalised  form  of  the  Latin  villa,  of  which  the  original  Saxon 
equivalent  was  haga.'  ® 

^  I  do  not  assert  that  CBt  Wilhurge-wellan  means  simply  the  '  well  of  Wilburh,'  and 
not  her  uilla,  upon  my  own  authority,  although  it  is  so  self-evident  that  I  should  not 
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The  glossary  that  Professor  Earle  has  provided  is  unfortunately  an 
incomplete  one,  and  words  occasionally  occur  in  it  in  the  oblique  cases 
without  explanation.  He  occasionally  inserts  in  an  unsystematic  manner 
words  from  texts  that  are  not  included  in  this  volume,  and  he  is  not 
always  happy  in  his  selection  of  these  words.  Thus  we  have  hurh^egen 
'  thane  of  borough,'  with  a  reference  to  Kemble,  though  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  word  is  really  bilr-])egen  '  cubicularius ; '  the 
personal  name  Gundwine  is  not  an  English  form ;  whilst  Streones-halh 
might  have  been  cited  from  a  much  better  authority  than  Kemble's  No. 
1358,  viz.  from  Beda.  At  p.  289  Professor  Earle  quotes,  apparently 
with  approval,  Kemble's  thoughtless  translation  of  '  to  ?5am  won  stocce,' 
A.D.  862,  as  '  Woden's  post,'  won  being  purely  and  simply  the  weak  dat. 
sing,  of  woh  '  bent,  twisted.'  I  am  sorry  that  Professor  Earle  has  not 
given  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  word,  for  Kemble's  translation  is  still 
frequently  quoted  as  if  it  were  correct.^  A  similar  blunder  is  commonly 
made  with  hean  the  weak  dat.  sing,  of  heah  '  high,'  which  is  erroneously 
identified  with  hean  '  poor,  miserable.'  Professor  Earle  has  strangely 
enough  adopted  this  current  error,  and  so  renders  hean  ersc  as  '  low 
arrish  '  instead  of  '  high  paddock  or  park.'  ^°  Another  curious  thing  is  the 
attempt  at  p.  318  to  explain  the  personal  name  Hwcet-mund  as  a  com- 
pound of  '  wheat '  and  '  maund,'  for  the  singular  reason  that  a  stone 
dated  800  years  later  than  the  charter  containing  this  name  was  sculp- 
tured with  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  upon  a  pannier,  and  because  a  con- 
nexion has  been  suggested  between  this  stone  and  the  Hwatmundes  stem 
of  this  charter. 

The  charter  at  p.  201,  the  source  of  which  Professor  Earle  has  been 
unable  to  find,  is  duly  reproduced  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Facsimiles,  and  the  interesting  English  charter  of  Henry  II  at 
p.  346,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  first  printed  by  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch, 
was  printed  so  long  ago  as  1837  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Charter  Eolls,  p.  xxxvii. 

My  notice,  long  as  it  is,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subjects 
discussed  or  illustrated  in  this  book,  which  will  be,  I  trust,  the  means  of 
introducing  many  to  the  study  of  our  priceless  early  charters  who  have 
been  debarred  from  an  acquaintance  with  them  by  the  costliness  and 
scarcity  of  Kemble's  book.  Professor  Earle  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  his  labours  upon  this  addition  to  the  valuable  and  interest- 
ing series  of  handbooks  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  if  it  helps  to 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  these  charters  shall  receive  the  minute  study 
that  they  so  richly  deserve.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

hesitate  to  do  so,  but  upon  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Mr.  Sweet,  who  indexes 
this  very  name  under  welle  '  well '  in  his  Oldest  English  Texts. 

^  For  instance,  Mr.  H.  E.  Maiden,  misled  by  Kemble,  suggests  in  this  Eeview,  iii. 
426,  that  Wonersh  {^cet  \>cEm  won  ersce)  preserves  the  name  of  Woden,  whereas  it 
merely  means  a  paddock  or  park  of  a  bent  or  twisted  shape. 

'°  In  some  cases  Scan  is  the  gen.  of  the  personal  name  Hea  ( =  Heah  +  a). 
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Die  Beziehungen  Venedigs  zum  Kaiserreiche  in  der  Stmifischen  Zeit. 
Von  Dr.  August  Baer.  (Innsbruck :  Wagner' sche  Universitiits- 
Buchhandlung.     1888.) 

This  excellent  essay  illustrates  incidentally  two  important  points  in 
Italian  and  Venetian  history :  first,  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror's position  in  Italy ;  and  secondly,  the  alternation  between  eastern 
and  western  sympathies  and  leanings,  the  swing  now  towards  Byzan- 
tium and  now  towards  the  western  empire,  imposed  upon  Venice  by  her 
desire  to  preserve  herself  free  and  independent  of  eastern  and  western 
emperor  alike,  and  her  determination  to  emerge  as  an  autonomous  state 
upon  the  field  of  European  politics.  This  was  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  republic.  It  had  guided  her  safely  through  the  troublesome  times  of 
the  Galbaij,  of  Fortunatus,  patriarch  of  Grado,  of  Pepin's  attack.  She 
clung  to  it  with  a  persistency  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  deserved 
the  success  it  achieved.  Dr.  Baer's  essay  shows  how  Venice  remained 
under  the  influence  of  this  policy  down  to  the  fall  of  Byzantium  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Latin  empire. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  German  emperors  should  ever  be  popular 
or  permanently  powerful  in  Italy.  Provided  that  they  crossed  the  Alps 
only  to  pass  on  to  Eome  and  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  all  Italian 
states  were  ready  to  do  them  honour,  to  send  them  complimentary  em- 
bassies. But  the  moment  the  emperor  showed  signs  of  real  power — if  he 
came  with  a  strong  army,  if  he  were  suspected  of  designs  to  render  his  rule 
over  Italy  a  fact  and  not  a  fiction — instantly  every  town  and  every  state  in 
Italy  felt  the  danger  to  its  independence  and  conspired  to  render  the  whole 
country  hostile.  Nothing  but  a  powerful  German  army  could  have  made 
the  emperor  real  ruler  in  Italy ;  but  that  he  could  never  have  for  any 
length  of  time,  owing  to  the  weakness  as  a  weapon  of  offence  inherent 
in  the  feudal  system,  which  placed  so  many  masters  between  the  emperor 
and  his  troops.  Frederick  I,  on  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  was  powerful 
enough  to  reduce  and  chastise  Milan ;  but,  although  Venice  was  not 
sorry  to  see  Milan  humbled,  the  fall  of  that  city  and  the  placita  of  Eon- 
caglia  showed  so  much  power  on  the  part  of  Frederick  that  the  republic 
and  all  North  Italy  became  hostile  to  the  emperor.  He  was  strong 
enough,  however,  to  threaten  Venice ;  to  traverse  the  Verona  marches, 
whose  towns  yielded  to  him  and  obeyed  him  by  closing  their  gates  against 
Venetian  trade ;  to  reach  and  to  capture  Cavarzere,  and  to  menace  the 
lagoons.  But  this  success  on  his  part  created  the  Verona  league.  Venice 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  whole  marches  against  the  emperor 
behind  his  back ;  his  German  troops  dwindled  away  ;  he  dared  not  trust 
his  Italian  recruits  to  fight  Italians  :  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from 
Cavarzere.  He  sent  for  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  ordered  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia  to  attack  Venice ;  but  the  doge,  by  a  rapid  move, 
blockaded  and  captured  the  patriarch,  and  the  emperor  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  Veronese  and  to  retire  upon  Pavia  under  a  defeat  which  was 
patent  to  all  Italy. 

The  emperor  could  never  hope  to  be  powerful  in  Italy  until  he  held, 
in  Italy  itself,  possessions  of  his  own.  It  was  this  consideration  which  ren- 
dered the  marriage  of  Henry  VI  and  Constance  so  important,  and  caused 
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a  chill  in  the  relations  between  Frederick  and  the  republic,  whose  feelings 
towards  each  other  had  been  cordial,  and  almost  warm,  after  the  peace 
of  Venice,  signed  in  the  year  1177.  The  possession  of  Sicily  by  the 
Hohenstaufen  was  a  source  of  constant  alarm  to  Italian  statesmen.  It 
made  Henry  VI  the  most  powerful  of  his  race  that  had  yet  appeared  in 
Italy ;  and,  had  not  death  cut  short  his  career,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  make  a  serious  and  strenuous  effort  to  complete  his  vast  designs  for 
attacking  Constantinople,  destroying  the  eastern  empire,  carrying  out  a 
crusade,  and  then  uniting  both  empires  and  all  Italy  under  his  single  rule. 
Again,  the  moment  Otho  IV  showed  any  signs  of  taking  possession  of 
Sicily,  he  was  met  and  mated  by  an  excommunication  from  Innocent  III ; 
and  Gregory  IX  proved  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  source  whence 
Frederick  II  drew  his  powers  of  resistance  when  he  invited  Genoa  and 
Venice  to  make  peace  and  to  combine  in  an  attack  on  Sicily. 

This  complicated  history  is  set  forth  with  admirable  grasp  of  facts, 
with  lucidity  and  condensation  of  narrative,  in  Dr.  Baer's  work.  Ex- 
cellent too  is  his  account  of  the  second  point  which  his  essay  incident- 
ally illustrates,  the  way  in  which  the  policy  of  Venice — seine  Huge  und 
energische  Politik — moved  in  the  middle  of  these  difficult  times.  When 
Frederick  I  paid  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  Venice  showed  a  friendly  dispo- 
sition ;  her  embassy  to  the  emperor  at  Galliate  was  amicable,  and  from 
him  the  republic  received  ample  and  valuable  commercial  privileges 
through  the  treaty  signed  at  that  place.  But  on  the  emperor's  second 
visit  the  fate  of  Milan  filled  Venice  with  alarm.  She  displayed  her  hos- 
tility by  espousing  the  cause  of  Alexander  III  against  Frederick's  schis- 
matic pope,  Victor.  The  emperor  replied  by  closing  the  marches  of 
Verona  against  Venetian  trade.  Venice  drew  away  from  the  west  and 
leaned  for  support  on  Constantinople.  She  concluded  a  close  alliance 
with  Manuel,  and  by  this  treaty  she  received  considerable  sums  of 
money  from  the  exchequer  of  the  eastern  empire.  This  money  she  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  troops  of  the  Veronese  against  Frederick  and  com- 
pelling him  to  retire  to  Pavia.  Venice  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Verona  league,  and  Frederick's  retreat  from  Cavarzere  was  a  triumph 
for  her  subtle  and  vigorous  policy. 

When  Frederick  came  to  Italy  again  in  1166,  Venice  was  still  hostile, 
but  not  so  hostile  as  previously,  for  she  considered  that  her  danger  was 
less  than  it  had  been  in  1162.  Out  of  the  Verona  league  had  grown  the 
great  Lombard  league,  infinitely  more  powerful,  more  able  to  hold  its 
own,  and  therefore  leaving  Venice  freer  to  play  a  watching  game.  The 
republic  entered  the  league  under  obhgation  to  furnish  a  fleet,  but  not  a 
contingent  to  the  army,  to  place  all  moneys  received  from  Constantinople 
or  from  Sicily  at  the  disposal  of  the  league,  and  bound  by  oath  not  to 
make  alliance,  peace,  or  war  without  the  consent  of  the  rectors  of  the 
league.  But  in  the  year  1173  Venice  began  to  show  a  marked  coldness 
towards  the  league  and  a  tendency  to  make  terms  with  Frederick,  which 
alarmed  her  allies  and  caused  them  to  accuse  the  republic  of  treachery. 
The  cause  of  this  change  of  attitude  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor 
Manuel.  The  emperor  of  the  East  had  never  abandoned  the  idea  of 
makicg  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  of  reuniting  both  empires  under  one 
crown.    He  endeavoured  to  induce  Alexander  to  crown  him  emperor 
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instead  of  Frederick,  by  promising  to  make  the  pope  temporally  supreme 
in  Italy,  but  failed.  Manuel  then  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
peninsula,  as  a  step  to  the  crown ;  not  to  seek  the  crown  as  a  step  to  the 
lordship  of  Italy.  With  this  object  in  view  he  began  by  virtually  buying 
Ancona,  as  a  landing-place  and  basis  for  operations ;  he  bestowed  on  that 
city  large  commercial  privileges,  and  showed  every  disposition  to  en- 
courage her  as  a  rival  to  Venice.  It  was  this  which  alarmed  the  re- 
public, and  made  her  display  that  tendency  towards  Frederick  which  Avas 
so  displeasing  to  her  allies  of  the  league.  No  city  of  Italy  was  more 
sensitive  to  the  political  atmosphere,  both  of  east  and  west,  than  Venice  ; 
in  her  action  is  faithfully  reflected  the  smallest  movement  in  the  policy 
of  Pavia  or  of  Constantinople.  The  republic  has  been  accused  of  selfish- 
ness in  her  policy.  Of  course  her  major  interest  was  her  own  preservation 
and  aggrandisement.  But  the  position  of  affairs  was  such  that  the  more 
thoroughly  she  pursued  these  objects  the  truer  the  service  she  was  ren- 
dering to  her  neighbours  in  Italy.  Venice  paid  dearly  for  her  hostility 
to  Manuel.  The  massacre  of  Venetians  at  Constantinople  followed ;  then 
the  war  of  reprisals  ;  the  fatal  delay  at  Chios  ;  the  plague  ;  the  failure  of 
the  expedition,  its  return  home,  and  the  murder  of  the  doge. 

Although  Venice  was  cold  towards  the  Lombard  League,  she  did  not 
openly  break  from  it.  Her  active  help  was  not  required,  however,  for  one 
disaster  after  another  overtook  Frederick,  and  they  were  crowned  by  his 
defeat  at  Legnano.  Dr.  Baer  follows  closely  and  clearly  the  result  of  that 
defeat  in  the  congress  and  peace  of  Venice.  The  neutral  position  of  the 
republic  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  doge  was  not  a  signatory 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace,  nor  even  present  at  the  ceremony  of  swearing 
observance  of  those  terms.  Yet  the  gain  to  the  republic  was  enormous. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  were  drawn  to  Venice,  which  held  within  her  walls 
the  greatest  personages,  the  pope  and  the  emperor— to  the  city  whose 
ruler  was  treated  as  the  peer  and  the  friend  of  both.  The  Venetians 
might  well  endorse  the  cry  of  the  old  chronicler,  0  quam  beati  estis,  quia 
tanta  pax  apud  vos  potuit  reformari  !  In  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  previous  years,  Venice  had  known  how  to  maintain  her 
position  of  a  free  and  independent  state.  She  now  became  a  power,  and 
her  place  in  the  fourth  crusade  proves  the  fact. 

The  fourth  crusade  leads  Dr.  Baer  into  a  careful  examination  of  the 
question  who  proposed  the  change  of  direction,  who  turned  the  crusade 
aside  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Constantinople  ;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  who  was 
the  auctor  and  who  the  actor  rerum.  The  attack  on  Constantinople  has 
frequently  been  stigmatised  as  a  treachery  to  Christendom  :  it  is  therefore 
rather  curious  that  so  many  clamaints  for  the  title  should  appear  in  the 
field ;  the  reason  probably  is  that  whoever  caused  the  attack  on  Constan- 
tinople may  claim  the  glory — whatever  glory  there  is — of  having  founded 
the  Latin  empire.  Dr.  Baer  goes  carefully  through  the  opinions  of  Mas- 
Latrie,  Hopf,  Thomas,  and  Streit,  who  answer,  Henry  Dandolo  and  Venice  ; 
of  Wailly  and  Tessier,  who  say  that  the  change  of  direction  came  about 
by  chance,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  was  the  work  of 
the  French  ;  and  comes  to  the  opinion  of  his  master.  Professor  Eduard  Win- 
kelmann,  supported  by  M.  Paul  Eiant,  who  reply  that  Philip  of  Swabia 
was  auctor  rerum.    This  view  is  supported  by  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
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that  we  feel  bound  to  accept  it  as  set  out  by  Dr.  Baer.  The  sequence  of 
events,  as  thus  explained,  is  quite  clear.  Isaac  II  had  been  dethroned 
and  blinded  by  his  brother  Alexios  in  the  year  1195.  Philip  of  Swabia 
was  married  to  Irene,  daughter  of  Isaac,  and  she  never  forgot  the  unhappy 
plight  of  her  father  and  her  brother  Alexios  the  younger.  In  1201  young 
Alexios  was  at  Wurzburg,  asking  Philip's  help.  Winkelmann  and  Riant 
suppose  that  this  visit  first  caused  Philip  to  contemplate  the  use  of  the 
crusade  to  restore  his  brother-in-law  to  his  position  in  the  East,  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  a  consensus  of  evidence  that  young  Alexios 
joined  the  crusading  fleet  before  Zara,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Philip,  and  that  in  consequence  the  digression  to  Constantinople  was 
resolved  on.  Dr.  Baer's  conclusions  are  :  (1)  that  Philip  of  Swabia,  to 
help  Alexios,  caused  the  digression  of  the  fleet,  was  auctor  remm  ;  (2)  that 
we  cannot  talk  of  one  actor,  but  of  many  adores  rerum,  and  they  are 
Henry  Dandolo,  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Lewis 
of  Blois  ;  (3)  that  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  was  the  joint  work 
of  Venetians,  Germans,  and  French.  These  conclusions  do  not  in  any  way 
diminish  the  glory  of  Venice  and  of  Dandolo  ;  rather  they  relieve  the  doge 
from  the  stigma  of  selfish  treachery,  while  they  allow  the  brilliancy  of  his 
actions  before  Constantinople  to  shine  untarnished. 

In  following  thus  closely  the  history  of  Venice  during  the  period  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Dr.  Baer  has  implicitly  answered  the  question  with  which 
his  essay  opened,  What  were  the  real  relations  of  Venice  to  the  imperial 
crown  ?  was  she  feudatory  in  fact  or  in  theory  ?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
as  the  historian  would  expect,  that  neither  in  fact  nor  in  theory  was 
Venice  dependent  on  the  western  empire  during  the  period  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen rule.  Her  action  was  always  that  of  a  free  state.  She  is  never 
ranked  with  other  Lombard  cities  as  fidelis,  nor  is  the  phrase  ex  nostra 
imperatoris  jure  applied  to  her ;  Venetian  coins  bear  the  name  of  the  doge, 
not  of  the  emperor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  Dr.  Baer  does  not  call 
attention  to  it,  Venice,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  dependence  at  all,  was 
and  considered  herself  a  feudatory  of  the  eastern  empire.  In  the  treaty 
between  Charles  and  Nicephorus  Venice  is  distinctly  recognised  as  a  part 
of  the  eastern  emperor's  dominions,  and  the  traditional  reply  of  the  Vene- 
tians to  Pippin  emphasises  the  fact :  I'l/ielc  ?ovX<)i  deXonfv  th'ui  rov  ftaTiXfwi; 

rw)'  '['uyjiaiit)!'  Kin  ovy\  aou.  HoRATIO   F.    BrOWN. 

The  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Bohert  of  Gloucester.  .  Edited  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright.  Two  vol.  London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  :  1887. 

This  edition  has  been  long  looked  for,  and  it  will  satisfy  every  reasonable 
requirement.  It  gives  a  well-printed  text,  with  full  apparatus  criticus,  of 
the  two  recensions  of  the  Chronicle,  a  clear  account  of  the  manuscripts,  a 
brief  review  of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  work  and  its  author- 
ship, an  excellent  glossary  of  one  hundred  pages  (which  will  be  useful 
to  philologists  as  well  as  historians),  and  an  index  of  proper  names. 
Several  new  points  of  interest  are  noticed,  such  as  the  dguble  text  of  the 
later  half  of  the  poem,  the  use  of  Layamon  by  the  author  of  the  second 
recension,  the  library  upon  which  the  author  worked,  and  the  history  of 
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the  manuscripts.  Many  of  these  questions  are  rather  raised  than  settled, 
but  after  all  the  editor  has  given  full  materials  for  future  investigation, 
and  one  may  pretty  confidently  hope  to  see  the  problem  of  the  authorship 
and  date  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Saints'  Lives  connected  with  it  solved 
at  no  distant  date.  At  least  one  dissertation  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Chronicle  has  already  appeared. 

A  few  corrections  may  be  added,  for  which  the  confusions  between 
r,  t,  and  c ;  u  and  n;  s  and  I ;  have  been  the  causes  of  error. 
For  '  Agace  '  read  '  Agate '  =  ' Agatha  ; '  for  '  Chesrick  '  and  'Teldrick' 
read  '  Chelrick '  and  *  Celdrick  ; '  for  '  Cledanc  '  read  '  Cledauc  ; '  for 
'  Ebran  '  read  '  Ebrau  ; '  '  Maicize  '  is  certainly  '  Marcize  ; '  and  '  Paunte- 
fot '  *  Pauncefot ; '  '  Parkes  '  is  '  Partes  '^'  Parthians  ; '  '  Peithes  '  should 
be  '  Perches ; '  '  Kime  '  is  for  '  Eune ; '  and  '  Einal '  should  be  '  Eiual ; ' 
'  Thridwen  '  is  '  Pridwen.'  The  Eolls  Series  edition  of  a  work  like  this 
should  have  specimen  facsimiles  of  the  more  important  manuscripts  by 
some  accurate  and  inexpensive  process  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  text  critically.  In  a  second  edition  such  corrections  should 
be  added  in  brackets  to  the  glossary,  which  might  be  compressed  by 
placing  the  various  spellings  of  one  word  together,  with  simple  cross- 
references.  The  book  is  a  necessity  for  students  of  English  thirteenth- 
century  history.  F.  York  Powell. 

Le  Begne  de  Philippe  III,  le  Hardi.    Par  C.  V.  Langlois. 
(Paris  :  Hachette.  1887.) 

Until  the  appearance  of  this  excellent  book  there  was  no  adequate  history 
of  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  (1270-1285).  The  fewness  of  original 
documents  and  an  ignorant  belief  that  the  period  was  unimportant 
combined  to  deter  historians  from  its  study.  Between  the  striking 
personalities  of  St.  Louis  and  Philippe  le  Bel,  Philippe  III  has  seemed 
insignificant,  both  personally  and  politically.  But  the  admirable  school 
of  historians  that  is  now  growing  up  in  France  has  been  too  well  trained 
to  allow  that  the  importance  of  a  period  rests  upon  the  personal  character 
of  the  prince.  The  slow  development  of  the  administrative  institutions 
of  the  monarchy  went  on  just  the  same  whether  a  saint  or  a  hero  or  a 
common-place  mediocrity  sat  upon  the  throne.  Even  Philippe  le  Bel 
himself  was  probably  just  the  same  sort  of  man  as  his  father.  Contem- 
poraries describe  them  both  in  much  the  same  terms.  To  assume,  like 
Boutaric,  that  the  regular  development  of  French  institutions  supposes 
the  single  directive  hand  of  a  monarch  is  an  unverifiable  hypothesis.  The 
existence  of  a  regular  tradition  of  government  among  the  clerks  and 
knights  of  the  royal  court  is  the  only  true  explanation  of  the  facts. 
French  history  is  no  mere  series  of  biographies  of  famous  kings  and 
ministers.  It  owes  its  real  interest  and  importance  to  the  development  of 
institutions.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the  singularly  complete  survey  of 
an  important  period  that  M.  Langlois  has  now  gathered  from  a  very 
adequate  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  sources. 

The  first  book  of  M.  Langlois'  work  gives  us  a  full  analysis  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch,  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  courtiers  and  mini- 
sters of  the  crown.    He  is  not  able  to  clear  up  all  the  doubtful  questions 
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involved  in  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  Pierre  de  la  Broce  ;  but  he  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  loose  gossip  of  chroniclers  can  be 
checked  from  official  documents,  by  confuting  the  foolish  story  in  Guillaume 
de  Nangisof  Philippe's  mission  to  the  prophetess  of  Nivelle  by  telling  from 
the  original  inquest  in  the  national  archives  the  true  story  of  the  king's 
dealings  with  the  two  h&guines.  He  complains  that  the  scanty  authorities 
prevent  our  getting  a  clear  idea  of  De  la  Broce  or  even  of  Mathieu  de 
Vendome,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  was  to  Philippe  III  what  Bishop 
Bumell  was  to  Edward  I.  The  same  difficulty  meets  any  one  who 
attempts  to  measure  with  any  precision  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
great  minister  of  the  English  king.  But  it  is  to  the  nameless  clerks  and 
knights  of  the  royal  household  and  royal  courts  rather  than  to  any  in- 
dividual that  the  credit  of  the  reign  is  to  be  assigned.  The  most  powerful 
individuality  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's  uncle, 
but  his  influence  on  his  nephew  was  almost  entirely  for  evil.  He  turned 
him  away  from  the  quiet  administration  of  his  patrimony  into  ambitious 
schemes  of  Italian  intervention  and  Spanish  conquest,  the  results  of  which 
foreshadow  the  disasters  of  the  calamitous  reigns  of  the  early  Valois. 

In  the  second  book  M.  Langlois  describes  with  clearness  and  precision, 
though  not  always  in  very  great  detail,  the  general  political  history  of  the 
reign.  It  is  here  that  he  has  perhaps  fewest  new  things  to  say.  Yet  the 
war  of  Sauveterre  and  the  crusade  against  Aragon  stand  out  with  a  new 
distinctness  in  his  careful  and  conscientious  study.  The  English  reader 
will  be  able  to  gather  from  his  pages  the  most  adequate  account  of  at 
least  some  aspects  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  early  part  of  Edward  I's 
reign  which  has  hitherto  been  written.  The  prominent  position  of 
Edward  in  European  politics — his  honesty,  love  of  justice,  and  good  sense 
— are  adequately  recognised.  If  Edward  was  indignant  when  Welsh  and 
Scotch  vassals  were  refractory  in  the  discharge  of  their  feudal  obligations, 
he  has  at  least  the  excuse  that  he  himself  fulfilled  conscientiously  his 
legal  obligations  as  duke  of  Aquitaine.  He  abandoned  the  commune  of 
Limoges  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  decided  in  favour  of  the  vicom- 
tesse,  and  gave  up  the  old  customs  of  his  duchy  in  obedience  to  an 
ordinance  of  his  overlord.  Edward's  own  dealings  with  his  turbulent 
southern  vassals,  the  long  disputes  between  him  and  Philip  which  were 
peacefully  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  his  relations  to  the  league 
of  Macon  and  the  crusade  of  Aragon  are  all  treated  with  a  fulness 
and  knowledge  which  we  seek  for  in  vain  m  the  ordinary  English 
histories. 

The  most  important  part  of  M.  Langlois'  work  is,  however,  the  third 
and  fourth  books,  which  deal  with  the  development  of  the  territorial 
unity,  the  national  monarchy,  and  the  administrative  centralisation  of 
France.  In  book  iii.  ch.  i.  he  describes  the  additions  to  the  royal 
domain  during  this  period.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
Alfonse  of  Poitiers  and  his  wife  were  secured  for  the  crown,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  Toulouse  Philippe  gathered  the  last  fruits  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  wars.  The  marriage  of  Philippe  le  Bel  with  Jeanne  of  Navarre 
prepared  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  Champagne  in  the  next  reign.  A 
whole  crowd  of  lesser  lordships  was  appropriated.  The  romiding  off  of 
the  royal  domain  by  purchase,  and  the  conclusion  of  contrats  de  pariage 
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further  consolidated  the  royal  power.  The  crown  kept  a  tight  hold  over 
even  its  greatest  vassals.  The  royal  dignity  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  and 
the  wealth  of  the  count  of  Flanders  were  powerless  to  protect  them  from 
royal  ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  curia  regis  that  constantly  hampered 
them  in  the  administration  of  their  fiefs.  Though  Charles  of  Anjou  failed 
to  make  Philippe  emperor,  the  aggressions  on  imperial  territory  had  already 
begun.  Lyons  was  under  French  protection  during  the  council  of  1274. 
The  lords  of  the  Netherlands  referred  their  disputes  to  Philippe's  arbi- 
tration. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  of  his  third  book  M.  Langlois  slietclies  the 
relations  of  the  monarchy  to  the  three  orders  of  society.  He  shows  how, 
while  accepting  in  full  the  principles  of  feudalism,  Philippe  or  his  minis- 
ters, by  strictly  defining  every  right  and  severely  limiting  every  privilege, 
circumscribed  the  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  stopped  all 
possibility  of  their  further  development.  His  reign,  like  that  of  Edward  I, 
was  a  *  period  of  definition. '  He  secured  such  good  peace  that  no  gene- 
ral feudal  revolt  disturbed  his  reign.  His  own  personal  tastes  conflict- 
ing with  his  political  interests  caused  him  to  carry  out,  in  a  very  hesitat- 
ing way,  the  policy  of  St.  Louis  as  regards  the  suppression  of  tournaments. 
His  power  was  insufficient  really  to  check  private  wars ;  but  the  system 
of  the  asseurement  royal  stopped  reprisals,  and  the  ordonnance  sur  la 
dessaisine  prohibited  the  contregageme^its  which  were  the  most  ordi- 
nary causes  of  them.  His  strict  definition  of  fractio  pads  was  another 
step  in  advance.  Though  Kaoul  the  Goldsmith  was  never  ennobled  by 
him — perhaps  never  existed — the  whole  tendency  of  his  policy,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  age,  was  towards  the  confusion  of  the  various  classes 
whose  separation  was  the  strength  of  the  feudal  hierarchy. '  The  same 
policy  of  moderation  and  justice  marked  the  relations  of  the  monarchy 
with  the  church  and  the  towns.  No  attack  was  made  on  clerical  jurisdic- 
tion or  privilege,  but  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from  crusaders 
and  from  the  married  '  merchant  clerks,'  while  the  ordonnance  sur  I'amor- 
tissement,  though  hardly  a  complete  novelty,  found  no  favour  with  the 
stricter  churchmen.  But  Philippe  was  a  true  son  of  St.  Louis  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  church.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  his  reign  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  his  father.  His  reign  was  marked  by  an  enormous 
development  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  :  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  cas 
royaux  and  appeals  made  his  court  the  real  centre  of  all  judicial  activity 
in  France.  The  antagonistic  jurisdictions  of  private  lords  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides. 

The  fourth  and  last  book  of  M.  Langlois'  work  deals  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  central  power  and  of  its  provincial  agencies.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  deals  with  legislation.  He  shows  from  Beaumanoir  the  extent 
and  limitations  of  the  royal  power  of  issuing  ordinances  and  establish- 
ments, and  sketches  the  constitution  of  the  deliberative  assemblies  of 
barons  and  prelates  which  were  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  reign.  Those 
*  great  councils '  linked  together  the  assemblies  of  the  earlier  Capetians 
with  the  states-general  of  the  succeeding  reign.  There  is,  says  M.  Lan- 
glois, no  solution  of  continuity  between  them.  The  definition  of  local 
customs,  the  codification  of  ancient  laws,  were  marked  features  of  a  reign 
that  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  '  Establissements  de  Saint  Louis,' 
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Beaumanoir's    famous   '  Cotitumes    du   Beauvaisis,'    and    the    versified 
Coutumier  of  Normandy. 

Chapter  II  of  Book  IV  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
palatium  regale  and  curia  regis,  amdhrings  out  very  clearly  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  judicial  curia  which  sat  in  the  palace  within  the 
Cite  in  Paris,  both  from  the  financial  body  that  held  its  sessions  in  the 
Temple  and  from  the  deliberative  and  consultative  council  that  still  attended 
the  court  in  its  constant  wanderings.  The  constitutional  history  of  the 
parlement  has  long  been  a  special  study  of  M.  Langlois.  In  a  Latin  disser- 
tation he  has  treated  '  De  monumentis  ad  priorem  curiae  regis  judiciariae 
historiam  pertinentibus.'  He  has  collected  in  the '  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole 
des  Chartes '  some  of  the  decree  rolls  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  pub- 
lished only  a  short  time  ago  a  most  valuable  collection  of  texts  relative  to 
its  early  history  in  the  admirable  '  Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  a 
I'etude  et  a  I'enseignement  de  I'histoire,'  which  will  soon  give  every  French 
student  and  teacher  a  cheap  and  easy  access  to  the  best  authorities  for 
French  history.  In  an  appendix  to  the  present  work  he  publishes  a 
critical  text  of  the  ordinance  of  1278,  which  marks  the  first  stage  in  the 
separate  organisation  of  the  judicial  curia  regis  and  its  separation  into 
three  sections — the  chamber  of  pleas,  the  section  charged  with  inquests, 
and  that  receiving  petitions  and  requests.  He  also  points  out  how  a  depu- 
tation of  counsellors  was  established  at  Toulouse,  from  which  the  separate 
'  parliament  of  Toulouse  '  finally  sprang,  though  in  its  origin  it  was,  like 
the  grands  jours,  nothing  but  a  representation  of  the  curia  of  Paris  on 
circuit. 

The  royal  administration  in  the  provinces  next  comes  under  review. 
France  was  then  dividedinto  about  twenty-two  large  administrative  districts, 
called  bailliages  in  the  north  and  senechaussees  in  the  south.  Even  the 
great  fiefs  were  included  within  their  limits.  The  bailli  of  Macon  had  juris- 
diction over  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  the  duchy  of  Guienne  was  included 
within  the  senechaussee  of  Perigord.  Closely  dependent  upon  the  central 
power,  the  baillis  and  senechaux  were  the  sole  representatives  of  the  royal 
authority  within  their  jurisdictions.  They  were  heads  of  the  feudal  hosts, 
centres  of  judicial  power,  chief  tax-gatherers,  guardian  of  the  peace,  ad- 
ministrators, farmers,  and  managers  of  the  royal  estates.  There  was  in 
the  provincial  administration  still  less  differentiation  of  functions  than  in 
the  exercise  of  the  central  power.  At  one  time  the  baillis  had  been  regarded 
as  simply  members  of  the  cicria  regis  acting  on  missions  in  the  provinces  ; 
they  were  still  very  closely  connected  with  the  curia.  Not  until  Philip 
the  Fair's  time  was  final  distinction  made  between  counsellor  and  senechal. 

It  is  impossible  to  delay  over  the  next  chapters  which  describe  the 
financial  and  military  system  of  the  crown.  The  royal  revenue  was  still 
purely  feudal.  M.  Langlois  contests  with  success  the  contention  of 
Luchaire  that  some  elements  of  it,  and  particularly  the  regale,  were  national 
and  not  feudal  sources  of  revenue.  The  regale  did  not  in  fact  belong  to 
the  king  in  all  cases.  We  may  compare  what  he  says  on  this  point  with 
the  claim  maintained  by  the  earls  of  Gloucester  as  lords  of  Glamorgan,  for 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Llandaff.  It  is  still  easier  for  him  to  refute 
the  idea  of  M.  Callery  that  the  aides  de  I'ost,  which  were  substantially  the 
English  scutage,  had  another  than  a  feudal  origin.      The  great  armies 
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which  Philippe  led  against  Foix,  Castile,  and  Aragon  give  a  remarkable 
importance  to  his  reign  as  an  epoch  in  the  military  history  of  France. 
The  feudal  levies  were  disorderly  and  disobedient,  and  could  not  keep  long 
in  the  field.  Hence  they  were  supplemented  by  stipendiary  troops,  not 
quite  professional  mercenaries,  but  hired  for  the  campaign,  and  having 
nothing  of  a  permanent  character.  There  were,  however,  regular  merce- 
naries permanently  engaged  for  the  garrison  of  the  royal  castles  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  dangerous  frontiers.  France  had  already  the  germ  of  a 
standing  army.  The  reign  of  Philippe  III  was  also  an  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  French  navy,  which  in  the  crusade  against  Aragon  played 
so  prominent,  if  so  unfortunate,  a  part.  In  conclusion,  M.  Langlois  points 
out  how  essential  a  study  of  this  reign  is  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
great  epoch  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  He  has  sufficiently  shown  the  inadequacy 
even  of  Boutaric's  book  on  that  important  reign.  If,  as  report  says,  M. 
Langlois  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  Philippe  le  Bel  himself, 
we  may  look  forward  to  most  important  results  from  the  matured  studies 
of  one  who  has  shown  how  well  he  understands  the  study  of  history. 

M.  Langlois  does  not  aim  at  literary  effect,  but  he  has  the  clearness 
and  definiteness  which  we  expect  in  French  writers.  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
the  political  parts  of  his  book  he  has  not  taken  a  little  more  pains  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  geographical  aspects  of  his  narrative.  Even  if  we 
cannot  have  a  few  maps  and  plans,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  make 
clearer  the  limits  of  the  bailliages  and  s^nechaussees,  or  the  difference 
between  Navarrerie  and  the  poblacion  de  San  Nicolas  at  Pampeluna, 
or  the  exact  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  crusaders.  Again,  it  would 
have  been  clearer  had  M.  Langlois  indulged  a  little  more  freely  in  the 
comparative  method  in  his  account  of  the  constitutional  development  of 
France.  Bishop  Stubbs  has  already  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  this  period 
that  the  English  and  French  constitutions  were  at  their  nearest  points  of 
contact.  Very  remarkable  parallels  between  the  French  administrative 
system  of  Philippe  III  and  the  English  system  established  by  Henry  II 
might  also  have  been  worked  out.  To  take  a  small  point,  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  sheriff  and  justiciar,  until  finally  the  Great  Charter  made 
it  impossible  for  two  offices  once  held  in  common  to  be  in  the  same  hands, 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  process  which  finally  made  the  bailli,  originally 
a  counsellor  of  the  curia  regis,  an  officer  who  could  not  also  be  a  member 
of  the  Parisian  parliament.  The  timid  attacks  on  clerical  privilege,  the 
common  policy  of  definition,  and  the  restraints  on  grants  in  mortmain  are 
again  common  to  Edward  I  and  Philippe  III.  But  M.  Langlois  only 
professed  to  study  separately  the  particular  period  that  he  has  chosen. 
We  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  he  does  nothing  more. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  criticise  in  detail  a  work  so  largely  drawn 
from  manuscript  and  inaccessible  sources,  M.  Langlois  is  a  remarkably 
accurate  writer.  The  vigilance  of  French  specialists  can  only  find  a 
few  minute  and  unimportant  errors  amidst  the  great  masses  of  facts 
that  he  deals  with.  An  English  critic  can  hardly  hope  to  add  to  their 
number.  Yet  it  is  surely  a  slip  to  speak  on  page  25  of  the  mission 
to  the  two  beguines  of  the  diocese  of  Liege  as  a  mission  to  Flanders. 
Nivelle,  where  the  h&guines  lived,  was  in  Brabant.  It  was  worth  pointing 
out  that  they  were  subjects  of  queen  Marie's  brother.   This  would  account 
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for  the  failure  of  Pierre  de  la  Broce's  envoys  to  get  out  of  them  any- 
thing really  incriminating  Marie  de  Brabant.  On  page  36,  M.  Langlois' 
reference  to  Beckham's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  should  have  been  supplemented 
by  an  additional  reference  to  vol.  iii,  p.  827.  On  page  63  he  says  that  Henry 
III  of  England  died  on  30  Nov.  1272.  Henry  really  died  on  16  Nov.  On 
page  72  he  implies  that  Edward  I  performed  homage  to  Philippe  at 
Melun  early  in  August.  But  he  gives  no  positive  testimony  which  can 
induce  us  to  set  aside  the  contrary  statements  of  the  English  authorities. 
The  accurate  chronicler  of  London  says  that  Edward  arrived  at  Paris  on 
27  July,  and  next  day  performed  homage  ('  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,' 
p.  159).  Wykes  again  ('  Ann.  Mon.'  iv.  255)  says  Edward  remained  in  Paris 
between  26  July  and  7  Aug.  and  performed  homage  in  that  city  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  August,  the  day  before  his  departure.  As  the  chief  evidence 
of  Edward's  presence  at  Melun  is  found  in  two  acts  in  Rymer  dated  9  and 
10  Aug.,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  English  king  went  to  Melun 
after  leaving  Paris  and  before  proceeding  to  Gascony.  The  statement  in 
the  Royal  Letter  No.  2636,  which  M.  Langlois  quotes  in  a  note,  that 
Edward  went  on  his  way  to  Gascony  after  performing  homage  on 
6  Aug.,  only  confirms  the  statement  of  Wykes.  Melun  was  the  first  stage 
of  a  not  very  direct  journey  to  Aquitaine.  Again,  it  is  unnecessarily  vague 
to  talk  of  Edward's  son's  projected  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  '  eldest  daughter's  proposed  alliance  with  the 
infant  of  Aragon.'  Why  not  give  us  their  names  ?  On  p.  95  M.  Langlois 
describes  Anthony  Bek  as  archdeacon  of  Dorset  in  1278.  It  should 
have  been  archdeacon  of  Durham.  Bek  held  this  office  between  1274 
and  1283  (Le  Neve's  'Fasti  Eccl.  Angl.'  iii.  302,  ed.  Hardy).  His 
brother  Thomas  Bek,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  after  1275  in 
possession  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  {ib.  ii.  638).  On  page  310 
there  is,  through  a  printer's  error,  a  wrong  reference.  Note  6  should 
refer  to  art.  17  of  the  ordinance  of  1278,  not  to  art.  25.  On  page  319  M. 
Langlois  tells  us  that  it  was  not  until  1302  that  Philippe  le  Bel  esta- 
blished the  incompatibility  of  the  offices  of  consiliarius  and  senescallus. 
The  order  '  Nolumus  quod  senescallus  aliquis  vel  baillivus  de  nostro  sit 
concilio  quamdiu  sue  preerit  prefecture '  belongs  to  the  ordinance  of 
23  March  of  the  year  1303  if  we  begin  the  year  in  January  ('  Textes,' 
p.  173),  though  of  course  it  would  be  commonly  reckoned  as  1302  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  p.  323  he  does  not  include  a  seneschal  of  Poitou 
among  the  great  royal  officers  ;  but  on  pp.  394  and  409  are  several  mande- 
ments  addressed  to  the  seneschal  of  Poitou.  But  all  the  above  points  are 
unimportant.  M.  Langlois'  book  seems  throughout  to  be  thoroughly 
accurate. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  valuable  appendices  to  this  book  contain 
a  very  important  piece  of  original  work  in  the  provisional '  Catalogue  des 
mandements,'  and  that  among  the  inedited  state  papers  in  appendix  ii.  are 
several  '  royal  letters  '  from  the  Record  Office  of  some  importance  for  the 
history  of  English  relations  to  France  and  Gascony.  Their  interest  makes 
us  regret  that  there  is  no  published  continuation  to  the  Rolls  series  edition 
of  royal  letters  in  which  Dr.  Shirley  threw  so  much  light  on  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  T.  P.  Tout, 
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Twelve  English  Statesmen :  1.  William  the  Conqueror,  by  E.  A.  Fbeeman  ; 
2.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Mandell  Cbeighton  ;  3.  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 
Frederic  Harrison.     (London :  Macmillan.     1888.) 

History  written  in  the  biographical  form  is  in  many  respects  more  in- 
structive as  well  as  more  interesting  than  a  mere  narrative.  We  see  the 
living  men  before  us,  and  their  mistakes  and  faults  are  as  valuable  to  those 
who  come  after  as  their  successes.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  welcome 
this  new  series,  which  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  '  Men  of  Letters.' 

'  William  the  Conqueror '  was  of  course  entrusted  to  the  historian  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  He  points  out  that  of  all  statesmen  William  was 
perhaps  the  one  who  had  the  clearest  idea  of  his  task.  He  had  seen  the 
feudal  anarchy  abroad — he  would  have  none  of  it  in  England  ;  the  tenure 
of  land  might  be  feudalised,  the  government  should  be  strongly  mon- 
archical. His  strong  hand  rid  us  of  the  great  earls,  he  only  gave  his 
followers  manors  scattered  over  all  England,  he  allowed  no  private  war, 
the  under-tenants  had  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  not 
as  abroad  only  to  the  intermediate  lord,  the  rival  races  English  and 
Norman  were  balanced  against  each  other,  the  English  local  law-courts 
were  used-  to  check  the  baronial  courts,  the  king  held  almost  all  the  towns 
and  castles.  England  was  therefore  the  exception  to  the  feudal  system 
of  Europe,  and  with  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  king's  peace  by  a 
strong  central  power  the  country  was  able  to  develop  its  resources 
earlier  than  the  continental  countries.  The  Witenagemot  remained, 
though  in  a  weakened  state.  The  king  was  not  jealous  of  it,  and  it  was 
convenient  to  meet  the  great  men  and  talk  over  matters  round  the  fire  in 
the  hall  when  anything  special  had  to  be  done.  Hence,  when  liberty 
revived,  the  old  forms  were  there,  ready  for  use.  In  Imperial  Rome  the 
old  forms  were  preserved,  but  the  spirit  that  should  have  re-animated  them 
was  gone  for  ever. 

Professor  Freeman  hardly  lays  stress  enough  on  the  favour  wisely 
shown  to  London.  When  other  English  landowners  were  only  allowed 
to  redeem  their  estates  for  their  own  lives,  William's  charter  to  London 
says,  '  I  will  that  every  child  be  his  father's  heir,  after  his  father's  day.' 
Winchester  was  the  old  capital  of  Wessex,  but  London  was  really  the 
Norman  capital,  and  as  it  was  the  port  of  middle  England  this  helped 
middle  English  to  gain  the  supremacy  over  the  literary  dialect  of  Wessex 
in  which  Alfred  wrote,  and  which  has  now  sunk  into  the  patois  of 
Somerset — we  hope  the  professor  will  forgive  us  for  saying  so.  He  points 
out  the  importance  of  the  harrying  of  the  north  which  made  the  south 
supreme  for  centuries,  and  deprived  the  northern  dialect  of  its  chance. 
But  for  that  harrying  we  might  be  now  talking  something  Hke  Lowland 
Scotch. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  at  Mr.  Freeman  not  giving  a  fuller  account 
of  Domesday.  Perhaps  his  reverence  for  the  English  Chronicle  has  been 
shocked  by  the  statement  lately  put  out  in  '  Domesday  Studies : '  '  The 
growl  of  the  unintelligent,  unthrifty  Saxon  monk  about  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  cattle  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  survey  itself.  It  is  true 
that  the  cattle  are  returned,  but  they  are  the  cattle  which  formed  the 
stock  of  the  demesne  of  the  manor,  and  this  stock  was  quite  distinct  from 
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the  stock  belonging  to  the  tenants.  This  stock  went  with  the  land,  and 
was  accounted  for  annually  and  enumerated  on  the  back  of  every  bailiflTs 
account ;  and  when  in  later  times  the  demesnes  came  to  be  leased  this 
stock  was  leased  with  the  lands,  and  the  lessee  had  to  make  it  good  at  the 
end  of  his  lease.  The  commissioners  who  made  the  survey  could  not 
arrive  at  the  value  of  the  manor  unless  they  took  account  of  the  stock. 
There  was  no  specific  instruction,  as  is  insinuated  by  the  Saxon  chronicler, 
that  the  commissioners  should  make  return  of  every  man's  pigs,  but  that 
inquiry  became  necessary  as  to  the  stock  of  the  demesnes.  There  was  no 
inquiry  as  to  stock  belonging  to  the  tenants,  and  no  unnecessary  inquisi- 
tion as  to  their  possessions.  This  grumble  of  the  Saxon  monk,  who,  like 
all  his  tribe,  keenly  resisted  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  wealth  of  the 
church,  must  no  longer  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  an  instance  of  the 
rapacity  and  extortionate  greed  of  the  Conqueror.  We  are  driven  back  to 
the  record  itself  for  evidence  of  the  Conqueror's  intentions  in  framing  it, 
and  any  one  who  carefully  studies  it  will  be  driven  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  it  was  framed  and  designed  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  equity.' 

From  the  Conqueror  who  succeeded,  we  pass  on  to  a  statesman  who 
failed.  But  Professor  Creighton,  following  Brewer's  prefaces  to  the  state 
papers  of  Henry  VIII,  almost  thinks  that  Wolsey  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  case  admits  of  much  argument.  Father  Gasquet,  in  his 
late  book  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  sums  up  strongly  against 
Wolsey,  who  set  the  stone  a-rolling  which  Thomas  Cromwell  rolled  so  far. 
But  the  statesmen  who  live  in  an  age  of  transition  have  hard  measure, 
the  men  who  attempt  reform  but  are  not  prepared  for  revolution ;  each 
party  has  a  harsh  word  for  them.  Among  the  literary  worthies  Erasmus 
has  suffered  this  hard  measure,  and  Pope  well  speaks  of  '  that  great  injured 
name.'  Professor  Creighton  perhaps  follows  Brewer  too  much  in  praising 
Wolsey's  foreign  policy.  After  all  it  was  a  series  of  failures,  and 
England  was  used  as  a  tool  by  Charles  V's  able  statesmen.  Professor 
Creighton  defends  Wolsey  on  the  ground  that  he  succeeded  in  giving 
England  a  mediatorial  position  in  continental  politics,  and  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  England's  power  on  the  continent  was  necessary  for 
the  increase  of  English  trade  and  was  a  preliminary  for  the  wise  solution 
of  those,  questions  which  were  most  urgent  in  domestic  politics.  But  is  it 
not  a  litt'e  inconsistent  with  this  that  on  p.  97  we  hear  that  More's  peace- 
ful feelings '  no  doubt  represented  those  of  Wolsey '  ?  More  and  the  human- 
ists who  had  hoped  so  much  from  Henry  VIII's  accession  were  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  change  of  foreign  policy  in  1509,  and  Colet  even 
preached  against  the  needless  and  wasteful  war.  Beef  at  once  rose  in  Eng- 
land from  a  penny  to  threepence  a  pound,  and  there  was  much  distress. 
What  came  of  it  all  ?  Ferdinand  of  Spain  used  the  English  army  to 
further  his  own  designs  on  Navarre ;  he  had  all  the  profit  and  England 
all  the  loss,  but  it  was  this  campaign  that  led  on  to  Wolsey's  promotion. 
So  again  in  1513  Maximihan  had  the  profit  and  England  bore  the  costs. 
Charles  V  used  England  much  as  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  done,  and 
he  was  thought  to  have  specially  deluded  Wolsey  by  promises  about  the 
papacy.  Contemporary  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  Wolsey.  It  was 
not  merely  Poiydore  Vergil  that  spoke  against  him — Sir  Thomas  More  was 
equally  strong.     As  chancellor  he  said  to  parliament,'  The  great  wether 
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which  is  of  late  fallen,  so  craftily,  so  scabbedly,  yea  and  so  untruly, 
juggled  with  the  king,  that  all  men  must  needs  guess  and  think  that  he 
thought  in  himself  that  he  had  no  wit  to  perceive  his  crafty  doing.' 
More  perhaps  had  not  forgiven  the  wars  which  had  damped  the  humanist 
hope  of  a  better  age  coming,  nor  forgotten  Wolsey's  attempts  to  coerce  the 
commons  into  grants  of  money. 

Wolsey  also  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reform  the  church  at  home.  His 
character  was  not  personally  pure,  and  men  do  not  admire  such  reformers. 
But  his  attempt  to  restore  learning  by  founding  schools  and  colleges  did  him 
honour,  and  Professor  Creighton  well  develops  this  side  of  his  character. 
Again,  the  divorce  question  divides  historians  to  this  hour.  Wolsey  at  first 
may  not  have  thought  it  so  difficult.  Henry's  sister,  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
obtained  a  divorce  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence,  and  Lewis  XII  divorced 
his  wife  merely  to  marry  the  heiress  of  Britanny.  In  fact,  if  Henry  had 
remained  the  ally  of  Charles  V,  it  might  have  been  arranged,  and  Mary's 
right  of  succession  would  have  been  preserved.  But  Wolsey  broke  with 
Charles,  and  this  made  all  hopeless.  The  French  alliance  was  unpopular, 
and  the  ambassadors  saw  Wolsey's  danger  from  the  change  of  policy. 
Does  not  Hume  sum  up  fairly  ?  '  His  character  seems  to  have  contained  as 
singular  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  obstinacy 
and  violence  of  the  king's  temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  blame  which 
some  of  his  favourite's  measures  have  undergone  ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  much  more  criminal  than 
that  which  had  been  directed  by  Wolsey's  counsels,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  suspect  those  historians  of  partiality  who  have  endeavoured  to  load  the 
memory  of  this  minister  with  such  violent  reproaches.  If  in  foreign 
politics  he  sometimes  employed  his  influence  over  the  king  for  his  private 
purposes  rather  than  his  master's  service,  which  he  boasted  he  had  solely 
at  heart,  we  must  remember  that  he  had  in  view  the  papal  throne — a  dignity 
which,  had  he  attained  it,  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  Henry  a  suit- 
able return  for  all  his  favours.  The  cardinal  of  Amboise,  whose  memory 
is  respected  in  France,  always  made  this  apology  for  his  own  conduct,  which 
was  in  some  respects  similar  to  Wolsey's  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  Henry  was  well  acquainted  with  the  views  by  which  his  minister  was 
influenced,  and  took  a  pride  in  promoting  them.  He  much  regretted  his 
death,  when  informed  of  it,  and  always  spoke  favourably  of  his  memory ; 
a  proof  that  humour,  more  than  reason  or  any  discovery  of  treachery,  had 
occasioned  the  last  persecutions  against  him.'  But  a  greater  than  Hume 
has  summed  up  his  character,  and  we  may  be  content  with  the  panegyric 
in  which  Catherine  acquiesced. 

But  if  historians  have  disputed  about  Wolsey,  how  much  more  about 
Oliver  Cromwell  ?  For  the '  fires  still  glow  under  the  ashes,'  and  men  take 
sides  strongly  for  the  churchman  or  the  puritan.  Yet  even  here  history 
is  at  last  coming  to  something  like  a  final  judgment.  '  Let  no  man  judge 
unless  he  can  put  himself  in  his  place '  is  becoming  an  axiom.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  not  unfairly  summed  up  the  results  of  a  long  discussion.  The 
puritans  were,  in  literature,  a  dumb  people,  and  the  Eestoration  wits  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  could  boldly  state  that  people  were  called  Accepted 
Ashes,  Kill  Sin  Pimple,  and  the  like.  And  even  abroad  De  Ketz  expressed 
contempt  of  Cromwell's  saying  that  '  you  never  went  so  far  as  when  you  did 
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not  know  where  you  were  going.'  The  saying  is  almost  an  account  of 
Cromwell's  own  life.  But  here  we  must  naturally  follow  Mr.  Harrison's 
lead  and  consider  him  as  an  English  statesman  with  a  home  and  foreign 
policy,  and  this  of  course  mainly  after  the  civil  war.  What  turned  so 
many  of  his  former  friends  against  him  ?  Clearly  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  Even  Colonel  Harrison  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  the  work  is 
very  great  and  dangerous.'  The  dissolution  put  an  end  to  the  very  sem- 
blance of  legal  government,  and  Cromwell  was  never  able  to  get  together 
a  parliament  that  would  act  with  him.  First  he  tried  Harrison's  plan  and 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  saints,  known  as  Barebone's  Parliament.  It 
passed  some  remarkable  acts,  such  as  that  for  civil  marriage,  but  soon  dis- 
solved itself.  Then  the  council  of  officers  drew  up  an  Instrument  of 
government  under  which  Cromwell  had  a  limited  executive  authority  as 
protector.  He  summoned  a  reformed  parliament,  in  which  the  rotten 
boroughs  lost  their  members  and  the  counties  returned  250  out  of  400  mem- 
bers. Clarendon  says  this  was  then '  generally  looked  on  as  an  alteration  fit 
to  be  more  warrantably  made  and  in  a  better  time,'  but  the  better  time  never 
came  until  1832.  The  new  parliament  at  once  attacked  the  Instrument 
of  government,  and  the  protector  dissolved  it.  Another  parliament  offered 
to  make  Cromwell  king  ;  but  to  this  the  army  would  not  listen,  and  he  had 
to  be  content  with  an  improved  form  of  the  Instrument  which  created  an 
upper  house.  This  also  proved  a  failure,  and  Cromwell's  somewhat  sudden 
death  prevented  another  attempt.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  a  failure, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  really  has  to  acquiesce  in  Cromwell's  own  account  of 
his  position,  that  he  was  a  '  sort  of  constable  to  keep  order.'  In  at  least 
one  respect  he  was  before  his  age.  '  The  exigencies  of  war  and  govern- 
ment broadened  his  view  of  religion,  till  he  ultimately  rose  to  be  the  most 
tolerant  statssman  of  his  time.'  George  Fox,  the  quaker,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  an  interview  with  him.  His  foreign  policy  has  been  blamed  be- 
cause he  weakened  Spain  and  helped  on  the  dangerous  growth  of  French 
power  under  Lewis  XIV.  But  Cromwell  naturally  thought  that  England 
could  hold  the  balance — as  she  did  under  William  III ;  he  could  not  have 
anticipated  that  the  restored  Stewart  king  would  become  a  paid  vassal  of 
France  and  deserve  the  ancient  curse  denounced  on  him  who  vendidit 
auro  pdtriam. 

But  after  all  did  the  Commonwealth,  and  did  Cromwell  fail  so  utterly  ? 
The  Eestoration  was  not  a  real  restoration.  Star  chamber  and  high 
commission  court  and  arbitrary  taxation  were  gone,  and  modern  England 
had  begun.  A  cause  does  not  fail  because* it  is  conquered,  and  the  victors 
have  often  to  accept  the  views  of  their  opponents.  Yet  Cromwell  had 
underrated  the  power  of  habit  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  English  nation 
which  would  not  have  the  Stewart  despotism  was  as  little  inclined  to  accept 
the  republic  or  the  protectorate.  C.  W.  Boasb. 

Historic  Towns  :  Cinque  Ports.  By  Montagu  Bubkows,  Captain  R.N., 
Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
(London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1888.) 

Right  worthily  do  the  Cinque  Ports  hold  a  place  in  the  series  of 
'  Historic  Towns ; '  for  their  history,  as  Professor  Burrows  justly  observes, 
'  forms  no  small  part  of  the  history  of  England.'     The  Cinque  Ports  may 
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in  fact  be  identified  with  the  English  navy  in  its  first  youth  ;  they  were 
the  assertors  and  maintainers  of  the  English  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas  ; 
and  though  their  glory  and  their  grandeur  have  long  been  in  decay,  the 
decay  was  not  dishonourable,  for  it  was  due,  not  to  any  degeneration  in 
the  portsmen,  but  to  the  relentless  working  of  the  forces  of  nature.  If 
the  history  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  never  yet  been  adequately  written,  it 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  another  of  the  many  instances  of  Englishmen's 
curious  lack  of  interest  in  the  history  of  their  own  national  life-growth. 
Professor  Burrows,  however,  attributes  the  Cinque  Ports'  lack  of  an  his- 
torian '  to  the  depressed  condition  into  which  the  ports  fell  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Just  at  the  period  when  historical  literature  was 
taking  shape,  the  palsy  of  decay  was  creeping  over  their  once  vigorous  life  ; 
their  chief  inhabitants  migrated  to  London  and  other  seats  of  commerce 
more  prosperous  than  their  own ;  their  older  buildings  fell  to  ruin  and 
disappeared ;  their  ancient  records  were  neglected.'  Professor  Burrows 
acknowledges  the  good  work  done  by  Jeake,  the  seventeenth-century 
collector  of  charters,  by  Boys,  the  eighteenth-century  historian  of  Sand- 
wich, and  by  later  local  writers.  Nevertheless,  '  even  for  this  book  it  has 
been  necessary  not  only  to  visit  the  several  towns,  but  to  examine  portions 
of  their  records.'  He  expresses  a  hope  that  his  '  sketch  '  may  call  forth  a 
desire  for  a  more  complete  work — to  be  executed,  we  trust,  by  Professor 
Burrows  himself.     In  the  meantime  this  is  a  worthy  beginning. 

The  five  ports,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  ranked  in 
their  palmy  days,  are  Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Romney,  Hythe.  To 
these  were  early  added  Rye  and  Winchelsea ;  and  the  whole  seven  are 
tautologically  styled  '  the  five  Cinque  Ports  and  two  Ancient  Towns.'  In 
ordinary  parlance  the  name  of  Cinque  Ports  was  extended  to  all  the 
'  members '  or  '  limbs  '  which  from  time  to  time  were  associated  with  the 
seven  head-ports.  The  misused  French  numeral  was  not  only  pronounced, 
but  often  written,  '  Synke  '  or  '  Sinke.'  Professor  Burrows  does  not  tell 
us  at  what  date  this  spelling  first  appears,  a  point  which  would  be  of  some 
philological  interest.  The  effect  is  not  quite  as  comical  as  that  produced 
by  the  similar  anglicising,  at  any  rate  on  the  lips  of  the  vulgar,  of  the 
name  of  William  of  Ypres'  castle  at  Rye  as  '  Wiper's  Tower.' 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter.  Professor  Burrows  enters  upon  an 
account  of  the  physical  changes  which  have  worked  the  ruin  of  so  many  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  (using  the  name  in  its  widest  sense).  Here  he  expounds 
'  the  law  of  eastward  drift,'  which  has  year  by  year  heaped  up  the  shingle- 
beaches  and  sand-shoals  of  the  south-eastern  coast,  and  has  choked  the 
ancient  havens.  Even  Dover  is  not  really  an  exception  to  the  operation  of 
this  law,  for  it  has  only  been  enabled  to  hold  its  own  by  a  vast  outlay  of 
national  funds.  By  a  perverse  fate,  further  changes  were  wrought  by  the 
fair-seemmg  process  of  '  inning '  the  marshes,  or  damming  out  the  tides 
by  embankments.  The  Roman  works  were  followed  by  the  innings  of 
the  archbishops — Saint  Thomas  among  them — and  those  innings  were  at 
kast  one  of  the  causes  that  wrought  the  destruction  of  Romney  harbour. 
Similar  innings,  with  intent  to  prevent  floods,  ended  in  leaving  Win- 
chelsea high  and  dry  as  it  remains  at  this  day.  The  loss  of  the  insularity 
of  Thanet  and  the  shrinking  of  the  channel  of  the  Wantsum  were  inevi- 
table ;  but  here  again  the  working  of  natural  causes  was  aided  and  accele- 
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rated  by  Cardinal  Morton's  reclamation  of  the  '  salts '  and  by  the  clearance 
of  Andred  Forest.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  Tenterden 
steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands.  By  the  bye,  we  are  here  told  that  the 
genuine  version  of  the  imputation  upon  the  steeple  ran  thus  : — 

Of  many  people  it  hath  been  sayed 
That  Tenterden  steeple  Sandwich  haven  hath"  decayed. 

The  history  of  the  two  Winchelseas  may  be  taken  as  a  striking  case 
of  a  long  and  hard-fought  losing  battle.  The  first  town  was  on  an  island, 
a  mere  strip  of  sand  from  which  the  sea  had  to  be  walled  out.  Precarious 
as  was  its  situation,  its  fine  harbour  enabled  it  to  outstrip  Hastings,  its 
ancient  head-port,  and  to  vie  with  Dover.  But  wind  and  wave  were  too 
much  for  it,  and  at  last,  in  the  great  inundation  of  1278,  it  was  so  com- 
pletely swept  away,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  coast  was  so  changed, 
that  it  is  impossible  now  to  point  out  with  certainty  where  it  lay. 
Before  this  crowning  catastrophe,  a  new  Winchelsea,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Edward  I,  had  already  arisen  on  the  promontory  of  Higham. 
It  was  over  the  wall  of  this  new  town  that  Edward's  restive  horse  took 
that  astonishing  drop-jump  which,  by  miracle  as  the  loyal  bystanders  sup- 
posed, broke  neither  horse's  nor  rider's  neck.  One  wishes  that  the  place 
had  been  marked  and  measured.  After  nearly  a  century  of  vigorous  life, 
the  new  town  was  crippled  by  reiterated  French  attacks ;  and  its  ruin 
was  consummated  by  the  gradual  receding  of  the  sea,  which  left  it  to 
become,  as  Professor  Burrows  says,  '  the  delight  of  artists,'  and  '  to  every 
one  else  a  melancholy  wreck.'  Henry  VIII  gave  it  a  last  blow  by 
destroying  its  two  religious  houses.  To  take  its  place  in  coast  defence, 
he  built  a  castle  '  at  the  head  of  the  small  estuary  or  camber,  to  which 
the  old  harbour  had  shrunk.'  But  the  sea  played  King  Henry's  castle 
as  false  as  it  had  played  King  Edward's  town.  Camber  Castle,  left  two 
miles  inland,  still  stands,  '  a  ruinous  monument  of  a  third  failure  on  this 
fated  spot,'  and  a  dreary  object  in  the  view  from  the  pie-powdrous 
'  military  road '  which,  bounded  by  ditches  bright  in  their  season  with 
marsh-mallow,  runs  between  the  two  Ancient  Towns.  Winchelsea  on  its 
tree-clad  height  at  least  seems  to  smile  in  its  decay  ;  Camber  Castle  on 
its  plain  looks  desolate  enough  to  serve  for  an  abode  for  the  '  doleful 
creatures  '  of  the  prophet's  vision. 

The  theory  of  the  direct  descent  of  the  ports  from  the  five  Eoman 
stations  and  fortresses  on  the  south-eastern  coast  is  here  unhesitatingly 
set  aside.  *  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  confederation  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  was  of  Teutonic  origin.'  But  the  necessities  of  the 
case  must  have  insured  that,  as  soon  as  the  Teutonic  settlers  became 
anything  to  be  called  a  nation,  some  organisation  for  coast  defence  would 
succeed  that  of  the  Romans.  Professor  Burrows  does  not  admit  that  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  French  title  of  Cinque  Ports  disproves  the  ex- 
istence of  a  confederation  earlier  than  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  he 
accepts  and  stoutly  defends  the  belief  in  a  lost  incorporating  charter  of 
the  Confessor,  resting  his  case  partly  upon  the  Inspeximus  in  Edward  I's 
extant  charter  of  1278,  partly  upon  '  the  evidence  afforded  by  Cinque 
Port  institutions  to  a  pre-Norman  existence  of  the  ports  as  an  impor- 
tant confederation,'  and  partly,  though  with  less  force,  upon -some  gene- 
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ral  statements  quoted  from  Elizabeth's  charter.  He  is  even  able  to  form 
approximatively  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  period — after  Earl  Godwin's  death 
in  1053 — when  the  sainted  king  set  himself  to  win  the  attachment  and 
secure  the  services  of  the  ports  by  the  grant  of  large  franchises  to  be 
held  in  consideration  of  a  supply  of  shipping  for  fighting  purposes. 
'  Traces  of  these  things  in  three  cases ' — viz.  those  of  Sandwich,  Dover, 
and  Eomney — '  are  to  be  found  in  Domesday  Book.'  By  the  time  of 
Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  we  stand  on  firmer  ground.  His  charter  to  Eye 
and  Winchelsea  in  1190  confirmed  them  in  the  privilege  of  not  being 
forced  to  answer  or  plead  otherwise  than  as  the  barons  of  Hastings  and  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  plead.  It  would  be  well,  by  the  way,  to  have  it  made 
clear  whether  the  original  charter  is  extant,  or  whether  it  only  exists  as 
recited  in  later  documents.  '  The  palladium  of  the  Cinque  Port  liberties ' 
collectively  is  the  extant  charter  of  6  Edward  I,  which  not  only  confirmed 
the  previous  charters,  many  of  them  now  lost,  but  which  added  new  and 
important  franchises.  To  the  student  of  municipal  and  constitutional 
history  there  will  be  both  interest  and  profit  in  the  account  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  ports — the  Court  of  Shepway,  which  in  the  end  became 
the  Warden's  Court ;  the  free  assembly  called  the  Brodhull,  which,  be- 
sides other  functions,  exercised  supervision  over  the  great  Yarmouth  Fair  ; 
the  Guestling,  which  represented  the  seven  or  eight  corporate  members 
(Seaford,  Pevensey,  Fordwich,  Deal,  Folkestone,  Faversham,  Lydd,  Ten- 
terden).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  '  barons '  or  freemen  of  the  ports 
advanced  pretensions  to  the  position  of  '  barons '  in  the  later  sense ;  as  is 
shown  by  their  letter  to  Edward  I  in  1293,  in  which  they  claim  the  judg- 
ment of  '  their  peers,  earls  and  barons.'  The  '  Modus  tenendi  Parliamen- 
tum ' — not,  however,  a  very  satisfactory  authority — assigns  to  their  repre- 
sentatives a  position  midway  between  the  baronage  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  on  the  other. 

Though  Professor  Burrows  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  municipal 
and  constitutional  side  of  his  subject,  his  '  central  idea '  has  been  *  to 
depict  the  infancy  and  early  triumphs  of  the  British  navy,  as  practically 
represented  by  the  Cinque  Ports ; '  and  he  traces  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  early  navis  with  an  interest  which  reminds  us  that 
he  writes  himself  Captain  E.N.  as  well  as  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern 
History.  The  exploits  of  the  rude  vessels  which  composed  '  the 
Eoyal  Navy  of  the  Cinque  Ports  '  supply  him  with  some  stirring  passages. 
There  is  the  gallant  fight  in  1217  of  Hubert  of  Burgh  and  his  forty  ships 
against  a  hundred  of  the  French — a  victory  in  its  results  '  not  inferior  to 
the  success  of  Trafalgar.'  There  is  the  victory  won  off  Saint-Mahe  over 
the  Normans  in  1293,  a  sort  of  private  set-to  between  the  fleets  at  a  time 
when  their  respective  kings  were  not  technically  at  war.  Then  come  the 
glories  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  a  war  which  from 
the  Cinque  Port  point  of  view  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of  self-defence, 
or  at  any  rate  an  inevitable  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Edward  Ill's  brilliant  victories  of  Sluys  and  '  Lespagnols  sur  Mer  '  are 
commemorated  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
pointed  out  that  neither  can  be  claimed  as  especially  due  to  the  Cinque 
Ports.  As  a  rule,  along  with  their  share  of  the  glory,  their  position 
laid  them  open  to  rather  more  than  their  share  of  the  hard  knocks  :  their 
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part  was  that  of  the  often-quoted  dwarf  on  whom  fell  the  brunt  of  the 
giant's  battles.  When  all  is  said,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  their 
decline  was  the  one  for  which  there  was  no  remedy,  the  decay  of  their 
harbours.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  history  of  the  con- 
federation collectively  becomes  of  so  little  importance  that  the  author 
finds  it  more  convenient  to  distribute  it  under  the  separate  notices  of  each 
port.  One  last  gallant  effort  was  theirs.  In  the  Armada  year,  *  the  old 
Cinque  Port  spirit  flamed  up  again  to  its  full  height  of  medieval  patriot- 
ism.' Decayed  and  impoverished  as  they  were,  Dover  itself  owning  no 
more  than  twenty  small  ships  and  boats,  the  ports  yet  raised  among  them- 
selves 43,000Z.  to  '  set  out '  a  little  squadron  of  thirteen  sail  under  Lord 
Henry  Seymour.  In  addition,  they  discharged  their  old  duty  of  watching 
the  coast. 

'  They  are  said  to  have  made  the  material  for  the  fireships  which  did 
such  execution,  and  to  have  supplied  the  ship  (from  Dover)  which  decoyed 
the  great  galleass  on  shore  to  her  destruction  off  Calais.  They  certainly 
contributed  their  quota  of  "  powder  and  match."  To  the  Cinque  Port, 
also,  a  little  later,  fell  the  lodging,  victualling,  and  transporting  Elizabeth's 
troops  to  Portugal  and  France  on  those  later  expeditions  which  broke  up 
the  power  of  Spain.  It  was,  as  we  have  sg^id,  their  euthanasia  as  a  fight- 
ing force.  They  received  the  special  thanks  of  the  queen  for  their  service, 
and  the  position  they  had  inherited,  though  but  a  ghost  of  the  past,  was 
now  confirmed  and  assured  by  her  charter.  It  has  never  been  abro- 
gated.' 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  added  to  close  this  notice  of  an  interesting 
work.  Under  the  account  of  the  powers  of  the  lord  warden,  the  18 
and  19  Victoria,  c.  48,  abolishing  his  civil  jurisdiction,  should  surely  have 
been  mentioned.  In  the  preface,  it  would  have  been  better  not  merely  to 
refer  generally  to  '  good  work  done  by  a  learned  collector  of  charters  like 
Mr.  Jeake  in  the  seventeenth,  and  an  able  compiler  from  local  records 
like  Mr.  Boys,  of  Sandwich,  in  the  eighteenth  century,'  but  to  give  the 
titles  of  their  books.  A  reference  to  '  the  recent  labours  of  the  Historical 
Commissioners/  without  indication  of  the  number  of  the  report,  is  also 
somewhat  vague  ;  and  that  to  '  the  members  of  archaeological  societies  ' 
is  vaguer  still.  It  might  also  have  been  mentioned  that  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Oldfield's  '  Kepresentative  History  '  (1813)  there  is  a  good  deal 
about  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  at  least  about  '  the  peculiar  corruptions  and 
mal-practices  prevailing  in  each  place  individually.'  Lastly,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book,  under  subjects  rather  than  by  straightforward  chrono- 
logical narrative,  calls  for  something  more  helpful  than  the  present  bare 
and  bald  index.  Edith  Thompson. 


Two  Chapters  of  Irish  History.     By  T.  Dunbab  Ingram,  LL.D. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1888.) 

Ostensibly  an  historical  treatise,  this  work  is  practically  a  partisan 
unionist  pamphlet.  Its  object  is  made  evident  on  page  4,  where  the  present 
Irish  members  are  attacked  in  the  orthodox  style,  and  on  page  89,  where 
there  occurs  the  inevitable  quotation  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Ireland  as  trustworthy  and  instructive  as  would  be 
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a  sermon  on  the  Church  of  England  by  a  Scotch  presbyterian  in  1642, 
or  a  speech  on  the  blessings  of  slavery  by  a  Virginian  planter.  The 
doctrines  principally  enforced  are  that  whenever  the  Irish  rose  against 
English  rule  they  '  wantonly  threw  away  the  blessings  of  Providence ; ' 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  murmur  against  the  repudiation  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick ;  that  it  was  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  catholics  to 
object  to  laws  for  the  suppression  of  popery  when  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  protestants  were  still  more  cruelly  treated ;  and  that  '  the  failure 
of  Great  Britain  to  conciliate  the  Irish  Celt  is  but  a  temporary  one.' 
The  first  section  of  the  chapter  on  the  rebellion,  or  more  properly  the 
anti-revolution,  of  1689,  deals  with  the  condition  of  Ireland  from  1641  to 
the  accession  of  James  II.  Dr.  Ingram  is  unable  to  detect  anything  in 
the  settlement  of  1652-1655 — all  former  history,  with  the  fire  and  sword 
of  Elizabeth,  the  plantations  of  James  I,  the  massacres  of  Wexford  and 
Drogheda,  is  ignored — to  which  properly  constituted  Irish  minds  could 
object  as  passing  the  limits  of  judicious  paternal  chastisement ;  and  he 
holds  up  his  hands  in  deprecating  wonder  that  during  a  time  of  material 
prosperity  under  protestant  English  rule,  catholics  should  still  nourish 
discontent.  As  to  that  prosperity  he  would  perhaps  have  modified  his 
views  had  he  looked  into  the  mass  of  evidence  left  by  Essex  when  lord- 
lieutenant  between  1672  and  1677.  In  1674,  for  instance,  Essex  wrote 
shortly  thus  :  '  In  many  countrys,  and  more  particularly  in  Connaught, 
people  are  in  a  starving  condition.' 

Passing  by  section  ii.,  which  enumerates  and  describes  the  measures 
of  James  and  Tyrconnel  for  transferring  power  to  the  native  Irish,  we 
arrive  at  the  account  of  the  parliament  of  1689.  'If  James  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  England — a  position  which  cannot  be  questioned,  inasmuch 
as  our  whole  constitution  is  based  upon  it — he  had  no  right  whatever, 
when  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  to  the  crown  of  that  country.  He  was  an 
adventurer,  and  exactly  in  the  position  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  was 
crowned  in  Dublin,  except  that  James  had  once  been  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Ireland.  It  follows  from  this  that  James  was  incapable  of  summoning 
an  Irish  parliament.'  We  leave  this  piece  of  logic,  wearisomely  repeated 
in  several  pages,  as  it  stands,  merely  remarking  that  whatever  in  it  is  not 
special  pleading  is  mere  pedantry ;  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
James  was  bound  to  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  a  government  which  had 
exiled  him  after  a  successful  rebellion ;  and  that  his  right  to  hold  a 
parliament  in  Ireland  was  at  least  as  good  as  William's  right  to  summon 
the  convention  in  England. 

We  are  perfectly  at  one  with  Dr.  Ingram  as  to  the  *  savage  cruelty  '  of 
the  act  of  attainder,  and  indeed  can  admit  all  the  hard  words  which  he 
uses  regarding  the  acts  of  this  parliament ;  with  a  protest  as  to  his  utter 
silence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it 
is  true,  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  book  not  a  hint  is  given  that 
the  dealings  of  protestant  England  towards  catholic  Ireland  had  ever  been 
other  than  dealings  of  sobriety,  mercy,  and  truth.  The  implied  assump- 
tion that  the  distribution  of  lands  in  Ireland  by  the  act  of  settlement  and 
later  modifications  of  that  act  had  been  orderly  and  proper  must  be  placed 
alongside  the  following  confidential  report  from  Essex  in  the  year  1673  : 
'  The  truth  is,  the  lands  of  Ireland  have  been  a  mere  scramble,  and  the 
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least  done  by  way  of  orderly  distribution  of  them  as  perhaps  hath  ever 
been  known,  which  makes  all  men  so  unsettled  in  their  estates,  and  so 
unquiet  in  their  possessions  .  .  .  which,  considering  Ireland  as  a  planta- 
tion (for  in  reality  it  is  little  other),  cannot  but  be  so  great  a  discourage- 
ment to  all  people  from  coming  hither.' 

Dr.  Ingram's  argument  regarding  the  treaty  of  Limerick  is  simply 
this  :  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  lords  justices  with  the  reservation  that 
unless  ratified  by  the  Irish  parliament  it  would  not  be  binding ;  the 
Irish  parliament  did  not  ratify  it,  therefore  to  complain  of  the  repudia- 
tion as  a  breach  of  political  faith  was  unreasonable.  The  answer  is 
equally  short,  the  fact  namely  which  Dr.  Ingram  quotes,  that  '  from  the 
moment  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed,  he  [William  III]  and  his 
representatives,  the  lords  justices,  exerted  the  powers  of  government  to 
indulge  and  protect  that  body  [the  Irish  catholics]  in  every  possible 
way.  The  treaty  was  carried  out  as  if  it  was  binding  and  did  not 
require  the  ratification  of  parliament.'  In  other  words,  had  William 
known  of  what  sort  the  Irish  parliaments  of  1692  and  1695  were 
to  be,  those  parliaments  would  probably  have  never  met.  '  The  doc- 
trine,' says  Dr.  Ingram  again,  '  that  a  legislature  is  legally  or  con- 
stitutionally bound  to  ratify  a  treaty  made  by  the  executive,  to  which  that 
legislature  is  not  a  party  and  of  which  it  disapproves,  is  a  new  one  and  a 
stranger  to  our  system  of  law.'  We  reply  that  had  the  legislature  been 
in  session  at  the  time  this  would  have  been  a  forcible  enough  argument. 
But  not  only  was  it  a  year  before  the  legislature  met,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  the  treaty  had  not  been  in  abeyance  in  the  interval,  but  had  been 
loyally  carried  out  by  the  king. 

'  Let  us  suppose,'  once  more,  '  that  William  had  chosen,  in  his  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  to  grant  more  favourable  terms  than  those  conceded 
by  him — that  he  had  agreed,  for  instance,  to  the  public  establishment  of 
the  church  of  the  Eoman  catholics,  or  that  he  had  undertaken  that  all  the 
laws  against  that  body,  from  the  act  of  uniformity  downwards,  should  be 
swept  away.  Would  any  one  gravely  maintain  that  parliament  was 
bound  to  ratify  such  terms  ?  '  This  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  general 
style  of  argument  adopted  throughout  the  book.  Dean  Ingram  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  answer  is  '  of  course  not ;  it  was  in  the  very  mode- 
ration of  the  terms  that  the  moral  obligation  lay.' 

We  have  quoted  two  or  three  out  of  scores  of  similar  passages  in  sup- 
port of  our  view  that  this  is  a  partisan  pamphlet.  Dr.  Ingram  indeed, 
in  a  note  on  p.  114,  which  with  the  passage  quoted  in  the  beginning  of 
this  notice  about  conciliating  the  Irish  Celt  are  the  two  gleams  of  humour 
in  the  book,  himself  displays  an  uneasiness  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
charge  of  special  pleading.  He  has  evidently  read  a  good  many  autho- 
rities, and  his  '  Two  Chapters  '  contain  many  useful  facts  and  extracts ; 
but  we  confess  that  it  is  difiicult  to  read  them  with  patience,  and  that  we 
turn  with  relief  to  what  in  comparison  is  the  transparent  fairness  of  the 
few  masterly  and  vivid  pages  in  which  Macaulay  deals  with  the  subject. 

Osmund  Aiey. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  a  letter  of  Ormond  to 
Essex  (9  Dec.  1678)  has  come  to  our  notice,  which  forms  an  instructive 
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commentary  upon  the  pages  devoted  by  Dr.  Ingram  to  the  *  Loyal 
Eemonstrance  '  which  the  National  Synod  of  the  catholic  clergy,  meeting 
under  the  duke's  sanction  in  16GG,  refused  to  sign,  upon  pressure  from 
Eome.  Dr.  Ingram's  view,  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  is  that  Ormond  allowed  the  synod  to  meet  '  to  prevent  all  ex- 
cuses and  subterfuges,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  free  and  fair  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  civil  obedience '  (p.  18).  From  the  passage  we 
now  quote  it  will  be  seen  that  this  view  needs  modification.  '  Your 
excellency  does  most  prudently  to  continue  such  differences  as  arises 
amongst  them  [the  Irish  papists]  in  poynt  of  secular  interest,  for  to  that 
all  their  contentions  referre.  When  I  had  the  honour  to  govern  in  that 
kingdom,  I  found  means  to  devide  them  upon  the  subscription  of  a 
certaine  Eemonstrance,  declaring  their  fidelity  to  the  king  in  temperalls 
in  such  terms  and  to  that  degree  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  pretences 
of  the  pope,'  &c. 


Neuchdtel  et  la  Politique  prussienne  en  Franche-Comte  (1702-1713). 
D'apres  des  documents  inedits  des  Archives  de  Paris,  Berlin,  et 
Neuchatel,  par  Emile  Bourgeois.  (Bibliotheque  de  la  Faculte  des 
Lettres  de  Lyon,  tome  i.)     (Paris  :  1887.) 

The  point  made  by  Dr.  Bourgeois  in  this  monograph,  the  first  of  a 
miscellaneous  series  of  literary  and  scientific  publications  by  the  Lyons 
Faculty  of  Letters  which  has  already  briskly  progressed,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  great  intrinsic  importance ;  but  he  has  spared  no  trouble  in 
making  it.  Put  briefly,  his  purpose  is  to  prove  that  the  object  of  Frede- 
rick I  of  Prussia  in  securing  Neufchatel  with  Valengin  for  his  house  in 
the  year  1707  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  this  remote 
and  in  itself  insignificant  territory,  whose  industrial  activity,  as  may  be 
parenthetically  remarked,  was  only  at  this  very  time  beginning.  Frede- 
rick's real  end,  according  to  this  essay,  was  to  make  Neufchatel  the  basis 
for  the  reconquest  of  Franche-Comte  out  of  the  hands  of  France.  For 
this  purpose  he  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Berne,  and  employed  as 
his  principal  agent  for  obtaining  the  acquisition  one  Bondely,  who  was  a 
Bernese  by  birth,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  compatriots.  But  his  scheme 
was  defeated,  partly  by  the  promptitude  with  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1708,  Lewis  XIV  despatched  a  French  force  under  Villars  to 
the  Jura  frontier,  and  still  more  by  the  patriotic  determination  with 
which  the  Neufchatel  chancellor,  De  Montmollin,  succeeded  at  Aarau, 
in  April  1708,  in  establishing  the  provisional  neutrality  of  the  territory. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  invasion  of  Franche-Comt6,  which,  largely  in 
reliance  on  the  disaffection  among  its  population,  the  allies  actually  at- 
tempted in  1709,  was  made  in  the  interest  of  Prussia ;  but  Frederick  I 
hoped  for  an  ultimate  share  in  the  partition  of  the  French  monarchy 
which  might  result  from  its  complete  prostration ;  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which,  as  is  known,  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  by  not  more  than  a  month  or  two,  that  he  consented  to 
waive  his  scheme  of  an  aggrandisement  in  the  west  in  favour  of  other 
compensations,  such  as  were  afterwards  actually  secured  by  his  successor. 
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Of  the  two  propositions  in  Dr.  Bourgeois's  syllogism — Prussia  .wanted 
the  Franche-Comte,  Neufchatel  opened  the  way  to  it,  ergo  his  purpose  in 
obtaining  Neufchatel  was  to  obtain  the  Franche-Comte — we  may  readily 
allow  him  to  have  proved  the  minor.  But  the  correctness  of  his  major 
is  not  so  clear.  We  may  grant  that '  velleities '  of  this  kind  are  observ- 
able in  the  correspondence  of  some  of  the  agents  brought  to  light  by  his 
research,  and  we  must  allow  that  Droysen,  perhaps  moved  by  considera- 
tions having  their  origin  in  events  of  the  nineteenth  rather  than  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  treated  the  entire  Neufchatel  transaction  very 
cavalierly.  •  But  we  cannot  find  that  Dr.  Bourgeois  has  succeeded  in 
showing  that  a  definite  plan  of  the  kind  was  cherished  by  Frederick  I, 
whose  statesmanship  he  considers  to  have  been  so  unfairly  underrated  by 
Prussian  historians.  The  commission  given  to  Denormandie  to  seek  out 
the  titles  of  the  house  of  Chalons  to  estates  in  Burgundy  amounts  to 
nothing  beyond  a  very  natural  step  of  vigilant  precaution,  which  may 
moreover  have  been  partially  suggested  by  the  probability  that  the  states- 
general  would  themselves  prefer  a  claim  to  these  estates.  And,  above 
all,  the  letter  of  congratulation  addressed  by  the  Count  de  Saint- Saphorin, 
an  unaccredited  agent  of  the  emperor  at  Berne,  to  Frederick  I  after  the 
establishment  of  his  claim,  proves  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  were  made.  Five  days  before  it  was 
written,  Frederick  I  in  a  letter  to  Metternich,  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
this  volume,  p.  216,  showed  much  anxiety  lest  the  proposal  made  in 
Holland  for  an  invasion  of  Franche-Comte  from  Neufchatel  might  not 
prejudice  his  interests  there.  And,  after  all,  what  does  Saint- Saphorin 
recommend  ?  After  pointing  out  the  fact,  anything  but  obscure  in  itself, 
that  de  toutes  les  partes  propres  d  entrer  en  France,  celles  du  comt&  de 
Bourgogne  et  du  Lionnais  sont  sans  doute  les  plus  aisees,  he  goes  on  to 
insinuate  how  sa  majesU  aiirait  dans  cela  une  belle  occasion  d'agrandir 
sa  souverainete  de  Nettchdtel  par  qtcelques  parties  du  comte  de  Bour- 
gongne  et,  supposant  meme  que  toutes  les  menaces  de  la  France  n'ayent 
point  de  suite,  il  me  parait  toujours  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  impossible  a  sa 
majesti  de  se  manager  par  la  paix  quelques  parties  du  comte  de  Bour- 
gongne  en  souverainete,  en  dedommagement  de  la principaute  d' Orange  et 
des  biens  qui  lui  appartiennent  en  Bourgongne. 

In  other  words,  his  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  if  King  Frederick 
carefully  nursed  his  special  claims,  a  successful  invasion  by  the  allies 
might  when  the  time  came  enable  him  to  utihse  these  claims  for  a  re- 
spectable annexation.  It  does  not  appear  how  this  recommendation  was 
received  at  Berlin ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  king  renewed  his 
recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  his  new  acquisition  shows  how  unprepared 
he  was  for  anything  like  action  of  his  own.     Frederick  I,  we  allow,  con- 

'  Thus,  Droysen  does  injustice  to  '  Prussian  policy,'  in  omitting  any  account  of  the 
characteristically  careful  and  complete  arrangements  whereby  Frederick  I's  government 
secured  the  prize  for  which  there  were  so  many  pretenders  in  a  conflict  of  no  ordinary 
significance.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Bourgeois  says,  that  the  Neufchatellois  in  1707  took 
the  determination  of  their  future  into  their  own  hands,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  had  done  in  1688.  But  for  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  duchess  of 
Nemours,  William  of  Orange  would  probably,  in  accordance  with  De  Montmollin's 
original  scheme,  have  won  the  lesser  prize  as  he  had  won  the  greater ;  after  his  death, 

Frederic  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  prepare  and  carry  through  the  assertion  of  his 

derived  claim. 
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tributeql  to  the  advancement  of  bis  state  in  other  ways  than  by  the  secu- 
ring of  the  royal  title  which  was  the  great  achievement  of  his  life  ;  but  he 
was  merely  preparing  the  means,  and  was  manifestly  without  the  force 
of  character,  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  an  independent  policy.  The 
great  disappointment  of  his  reign  was  to  have  missed  the  bulk  of  the 
Orange  inheritance ;  and  this  disappointment  he  and  his  statesmen  no 
doubt  strove  to  make  good  where  it  was  possible,  north,  east,  and  west. 
But  Dr.  Bourgeois's  argument  needs  a  more  complete  chain  of  links  than 
it  exhibits,  before  we  can  on  the  strength  of  it  attribute  to  Prussia  '  the 
initiative,  the  merit,  or  the  responsibility '  of  the  proposals  for  '  a  Ger- 
manic crusade  against  France  '  which  he  lays  to  her  charge.  The  curious 
memorial  presented  by  Schmettau  to  the  allied  powers  in  1709,  which 
Dr.  Bourgeois  is  at  the  pains  of  analysing  at  length,  was  no  doubt  com- 
posed largely  with  a  view  to  asserting  that  kind  of  dignity  at  which 
Frederick  I  aimed  in  persistently,  from  1701  onwards,  denominating  his 
forces  '  the  royal  Prussian  army ; '  but  it  is  surely  an  overstatement  of 
the  case  to  find  in  it  a  proof  that  he  here  or  elsewhere  se  posait  en  pro- 
tecteur  de  la  Franche-Comte  et  de  VEurope.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way, 
that  the  celebrated  motto,  aut  nunc  aut  nunquam,  prefixed  to  this 
memorial  should,  according  to  Droysen  (IV.  i.  212),  have  been  applied 
by  Frederick  I  himself  to  a  partition  scheme  in  a  very  different  quarter 
which  he  had  much  at  heart  after  Pultawa.  Aut  sic  aut  aliter  was  the 
real  device  of  the  expansion  policy  of  the  first  Prussian  king. 

Dr.  Bourgeois,  to  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  whose  narrative 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  render  justice  in  greater  detail,  cannot  unfortu- 
nately be  congratulated  on  having  uniformly  preserved  a  tone  of  impar- 
tiality in  his  essay,  which  he  pathetically  assures  us  grew  out  of  the  '  sole 
desire  of  studying  an  historical  problem  that  remained  unsolved,  and 
indeed  had  never  yet  been  put.'  But  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  illus- 
trations of  an  animus  which  under  all  and  any  circumstances  is  out  of 
place  in  an  historical  inquiry,  and  which  contrasts  rather  ludicrously  with 
the  ample  credit  here  allowed  to  the  good  intentions  of  Lewis  XIV. 

A.  W.  Waed. 


The  Life  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount  Stratford 
de  Bedcliffe.  From  his  Memoirs  and  Private  and  Official  Papers.  By 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Two  vols.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  produced  a  book  of  great  importance.  If  it  be  ever 
excusable  to  add  to  that  number  of  unwieldy  biographies  which  threatens 
to  overlay  historical  research,  it  is  so  in  this  case.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Kedcliffe  was  essentially  a  public  man.  His  interests  lay  entirely  in  his 
work ;  and  though  in  the  background  we  can  recognise  the  loving  hus- 
band, the  warm  friend,  and  the  man  of  strong  domestic  affections,  his 
real  life,  as  he  himself  tells  it  whether  in  memoir  or  in  letters,  was  evi- 
dently one  of  absorbed  interest  in  his  public  duty.  His  biography  thus 
becomes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  sources  of  historical  knowledge  ;  the 
more  so,  that  Mr.  Poole  has  wisely  allowed  his  hero  as  far  as  possible 
to  tell  his  own  story.  The  view  taken  by  the  principal  actor  of  the  great 
events  in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part,  when  those  events  cover 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  interest 
and  information.  Such  a  book  in  its  more  important  parts  is  little  open 
to  criticism.  Partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  original  and  contem- 
porary authority,  it  affords  abundant  material  for  the  correction  of  his- 
torical judgments,  but  is  not  itself  open  to  question.  The  careful 
recollections  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Stratford,  corroborated  as  they  are 
by  the  contents  of  his  contemporary  letters,  must  be  accepted  as 
authoritative. 

Mr.  Poole's  part  of  the  work  cannot,  of  course,  claim  the  same  im- 
munity. It  is  on  the  whole  well  done.  His  conception  of  his  hero  is 
clear  and  well  supported.  He  has  rightly,  probably  inevitably,  regarded 
Canning's  work  at  Constantinople  as  the  real  centre  of  his  life,  and  with 
much  skill  has  emphasised  its  varying  phases  and  brought  out  its  dra- 
matic points.  The  divisions  of  his  subject,  the  luminous  development  of 
events  which  changed  the  young  plenipotentiary  of  1812,  with  his  con- 
tempt and  dislike  for  the  Turks  and  apparent  support  of  Eussian  interests, 
into  the  great  ambassador  with  his  fond  faith  in  Turkish  reform  and 
bitter  and  determined  enmity  to  the  czar,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
From  some  of  the  weaknesses  which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
voluminous  biographer  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Poole  is  not  free.  A  much 
smaller  supply  of  the  somewhat  stilted  private  letters  of  the  ambassador 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  show  his  scholarly  turn  of  mind  and 
his  appreciation  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  fervid  admirartion,  degene- 
rating sometimes  into  a  dangerous  approach  to  fine  writing,  with  which 
every  action  of  Lord  Stratford's  career  is  hailed,  might  have  been  spared 
without  any  sacrifice  of  truth.  It  is  possible  to  regret  that  the  absolute 
perfection  and  unquestionable  wisdom  of  every  step  which  the  great  man 
took,  should  be  emphasised  by  a  general  depreciation  of  every  other 
public  man  of  the  time.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  on  laying  down 
the  book  the  reader  has  acquired  a  lively,  and  on  the  whole  a  true,  view 
of  Lord  Stratford's  character,  and,  if  at  all  capable  of  reading  between 
the  lines  and  giving  their  due  weight  to  certain  tenderly  suggested 
admissions  of  weakness,  will  have  been  able  even  to  see  something  of 
the  over-hasty  and  overbearing  temper  which  marred  his  generally  great 
character. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  easy  reading.  The  intricacies  of  diplomacy, 
frequently  leading  to  nothing,  are  not  particularly  amusing  except  to  the 
actors.  The  style  of  Lord  Stratford,  formed  early  in  the  century,  is  very 
different  from  the  hghter  and  less  pedantic  style  which  writers  of  the 
present  day  affect ;  its  complete  and  rolling  sentences  we  should  now 
perhaps  irreverently  consider  somewhat  long-winded.  A  man  who 
appears  to  have  been  absolutely  unconscious  of  fatigue,  and  capable  of 
standing  any  number  of  hours  at  his  desk,  was  hkely  sometimes  to  repeat 
himself,  and  the  author  has  been  scarcely  sufficiently  careful,  in  his 
eagerness  to  exhibit  his  hero's  work,  to  avoid  exciting  the  tedium  of  his 
reader.  No  doubt  the  task  which  he  set  himself  was  a  difficult  one. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  questions  of  such  extreme  interest,  and  with 
BO  vast  an  amount  of  material  at  hand,  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  whether  he  should  choose  the  part  of  the  biographer  or  of  the 
historian.    Ija  his  attempt  to  play  both  parts  the  story  is  not  unfrequently 
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vexatiously  interrupted  by  interludes  not  always  of  great  interest,  though 
throwing  some  light  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  But  perhaps, 
instead  of  complaining  of  such  comparatively  slight  defects,  we  have 
rather  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Poole  for  the  large  amount  of  success 
which  has  attended  his  effort,  and  to  acknowledge  that  if  the  two  objects 
were  to  be  at  once  sought  he  has  managed  to  combine  them  well  and  to 
produce  a  book  which,  though  it  occasionally  drags  somewhat  heavily,  is 
on  the  whole  full  of  interest. 

There  is  something  almost  ridiculous  in  the  liberty  which  we  allow 
ourselves  in  our  judgments  of  public  men.  With  a  tithe  of  the  information 
which  they  possessed,  and  with  far  less  capacity,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pass 
a  verdict  on  every  action  of  their  careers.  "When  they  belong  to  a  distant 
past,  when  political  passion  and  prejudice  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  we  can  trace  with  some  certainty  the  effect  of  what  they  did, 
such  verdicts  are  perhaps  excusable,  though  even  then  our  estimates  are 
chiefly  but  half- supported  surmises.  In  the  case  of  men  of  the  present 
time,  whom  we  might  ourselves  have  met,  and  whom  if  we  had  so  met  we 
should  certainly  have  respected  as  unquestioned  authorities,  our  judg- 
ments are  at  best  presumptuous,  and  liable  to  be  merely  the  reflection  of 
the  partisan  public  opinion  of  the  moment.  It  can  only  be  with  much 
humility  and  much  self-questioning  that  such  a  career  as  that  of  Lord 
Stratford  can  be  approached.  The  character  of  the  man  is  plain,  and  the 
present  volunies  throw  little  new  light  upon  it.  An  upright  and  manly 
gentleman,  of  highly  educated  and  scholarly  mind,  quick  to  appreciate 
beauty  whether  in  nature  or  in  literature,  and  that  justice  and  order  which 
is  the  beauty  of  society — a  man  of  indomitable  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry, of  imperturbable  pertinacity,  with  a  clearness  of  perception  of  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  others  which  recalls  to  us  the  well-considered 
analytical  diplomacy  of  the  Elizabethan  statesmen,  such  does  Lord  Strat- 
ford stand  before  us.  But  along  with  these  conspicuous  virtues  went  an 
imperious  temper  and  self-will,  a  disregard  of  the  convenience  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  a  readiness  to  give  way  to  anger,  which  rendered  him  an 
object  of  respect  and  fear  rather  than  of  love.  '  He  is  a  proud,  high- 
tempered  Englishman,'  was  the  opinion  of  John  Quincey  Adams,  '  with  a 
disposition  to  be  overbearing,  which  I  have  often  been  compelled  to  check 
in  his  own  way.  He  has  a  great  respect  for  his  word,  and  there  is 
nothing  false  about  him ;  he  is  a  man  of  form,  studious  in  courtesy,  and 
tenacious  of  private  morals.  As  a  diplomatic  man  his  great  want  is  sup- 
pleness, his  great  virtue  is  sincerity.'  Such  a  man  was  not  perhaps  well 
fitted  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  diplomatist.  It  is  plain,  for  instance, 
that  his  residence  in  America,  in  a  time  of  comparative  tranquillity  and 
among  a  highly  touchy  democracy,  irritated  him  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. Times  of  crisis,  circumstances  which  allowed  him  to  assume  a 
commanding  position  and  to  make  his  strength  of  will  felt,  were  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  his  character.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ever 
recurring  difficulties  of  the  eastern  question,  and  in  contact  with  an 
oriental  court  at  once  weak  and  obstinate,  he  found  a  place  for  which  he 
was  exceptionally  fitted,  and  formed  for  himself  a  position  of  unrivalled 
authority. 

Canning's  first  mission  to  Constantinople  is  an  episode  which  excites 
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astonishment  and  admiration  as  we  see  the  young  plenipotentiary,  at  an 
age  when  other  men  have  scarcely  left  the  pupilage  of  college  tutors, 
engaged  in  single-handed  contest  with  the  influence  of  Napoleon.  Un- 
aided, without  instruction  from  his  superiors — for  the  strange  silence 
of  Marquis  Wellesley  at  that  time  at  the  foreign  office  left  him  wholly 
independent — he  brought  about  a  treaty  which  by  freeing  Russia  from 
its  enemy  on  the  south  left  it  at  liberty  to  use  both  hands  in  the 
great  campaigns  which  settled  the  fate  of  the  French  empire.  But 
beyond  the  experience  which  was  thus  acquired  of  the  ways  of  both 
Russian  and  of  Turk,  and  the  sense  of  self-reliance  which  his  success 
must  inevitably  have  given  him,  this  part  of  his  work  had  no  share  in 
the  general  course  of  the  drama  of  Canning's  life.  Equally  immaterial, 
though  supplying  abundant  points  of  interest,  are  his  missions  to  Switzer- 
land and  to  the  United  States.  In  the  one  he  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  pact  of  federation,  and  in  arranging  at  Vienna 
the  position  which  Switzerland  should  occupy  in  the  new  map  of  Europe. 
The  other  disclosed  his  unfitness  for  the  mere  routine  of  peaceful  diplo- 
macy, and  was  passed  by  him  in  constant  irritation  at  inaction  and  the 
necessity  of  self-restraint. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  summoned  to  undertake  the  arduous,  nay  im- 
possible, duty  of  settling  peaceably  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  Greek 
insurrection,  that  Canning  fairly  embarked  upon  his  great  career.  He 
undertook  this  duty  as  the  exponent  of  the  policy  of  his  cousin  George 
Canning.  Under  plausible  forms  which  give  it  the  air  of  a  fixed  system, 
the  policy  of  George  Canning  resolves  itself  into  three  points  :  opposition 
to  the  holy  alliance,  with  Russia  as  its  chief  representative  ;  a  cessation 
of  all  interference  in  the  repression  of  national  aspirations ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  English  interests  as  the  sole  object  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  England.  It  was  well  suited  to  the  particular  time  at  which  it  was 
conceived,  when  Europe  ran  the  risk  of  succumbing  to  the  reactionary 
principles  of  the  autocrats  of  the  north  and  east,  and  the  position  of 
England  as  the  supporter  of  liberty  and  the  paymaster  of  Europe  during 
the  great  French  war  was  one  of  commanding  superiority.  But  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  equally  of  selfish  isolation  and  selfish  meddling,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  as  a  system  it  deserves  the  admiration  it  has  received. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  all  its  principles  were  involved  in  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Greek  insurrection.  Enthusiastic  sympathy  for  the  insurgents 
had  been  raised  in  Europe.  The  czar  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  Russia.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  holy  alliance  a  conference  was  summoned,  though  on  this  occasion 
ostensibly  for  the  support  of  liberty.  A  compromise  was  to  be  devised  and 
forced  upon  the  disputants.  It  was  felt  necessary  to  prevent  the  advantage 
which  singlehanded  interference  would  have  secured  to  Russia,  and  even 
George  Canning  allowed  England  to  take  a  part  in  the  conference.  But 
to  curb  Russia  was  not  enough.  To  secure  advantages  to  the  Greeks 
far  exceeding  those  which  the  other  powers  offered  was  Canning's  object. 
To  preserve  English  influence  at  Constantinople  from  extinction  under 
the  pre-eminence  of  Russia  he  was  ready  to  forego  his  dislike  of  con- 
ferences, but  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  autocratic 
powers  in  forcing  a  compromise  on  the  unwilling  belligerents.     He  could 
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still  less  allow  England  to  be  involved  in  that  sort  of  armed  intervention 
against  which  he  had  constantly  protested.  Before  entering  into  con- 
ference at  all  he  therefore  demanded  a  distinct  pledge  that  armed  inter- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  plan  of  the  conference  upon  the 
combatants  should  not  be  employed.  It  was  to  obtaia  this  pledge  that 
Stratford  Canning  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  failed  in  his 
endeavours,  and  England  was  left  free  to  pursue  its  own  course.  The 
mediation  of  the  conference,  which  seemed  to  imply  the  intention  of 
Europe  to  force  its  own  plan  upon  the  belligerents,  had  been  declined  by 
both  parties ;  but  the  Greeks,  who  knew  the  sympathies  of  the  two  Can- 
nings, at  once  expressed  a  desire  for  the  friendly  intervention  of  England 
when  that  country  appeared  to  be  acting  single-handed.  A  ground  of 
mediation  was  thus  found,  but  a  twofold  difficulty  lay  in  the  way  of 
rendering  it  effectual.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Turks  might  prefer  the  terms 
offered  by  the  conference  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  rejecting  all  interference,  might  plunge  into  war 
with  that  power  and  give  it  that  opportunity  for  single-handed  action 
which  it  was  the  object  of  all  Europe  to  prevent.  Russia  as  the  ally  of 
Turkey,  or  Russia  as  the  victorious  assailant  of  Turkey,  would  equally  have 
compromised  the  English  position  in  the  east.  To  Stratford  Canning 
fell  the  duty  of  attempting,  without  threat  of  war,  to  forestall  the  Russian 
plan,  and  to  persuade  the  Porte  that  England,  which  appeared  the  chief 
supporter  of  its  insurgent  subjects,  was  in  fact  its  best  friend.  The  task 
proved  impossible.  With  immovable  obstinacy  the  sultan  refused  to 
accept  any  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire.  A  threat  of 
war,  if  not  war  itself,  seemed  the  only  available  argurrient.  Russia,  which 
had  tried  its  conference  and  failed,  was  now  ready  to  form  a  separate 
alliance  with  England  and  France  for  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  question. 
The  fleets  of  the  allies  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean.  An  almost 
accidental  meeting  produced  an  encounter  with  the  fleets  of  Turkey,  and 
the  lengthened  effort  at  peaceful  mediation  terminated  in  the  catastrophe 
of  Navarino. 

The  death  of  George  Canning  and  the  disaster  of  Navarino  put  an 
end  for  the  time  to  peaceful  intervention.  It  was  not  till  some  years  had 
passed,  till  Turkey  had  suffered  disasters  in  a  war  with  Russia,  and  a 
French  army  had  appeared  in  the  Morea,  that  earnest  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  triple  alliance  were  again  resumed.  The  share  of 
England  in  marking  the  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and  in  bringing 
Turkey  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  allies,  was  again  entrusted  to 
Stratford  Canning.  He  was  not  allowed  to  complete  his  work  ;  a  quarrel 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  minister,  was  followed  by  his  recall.  But 
this  short  visit  to  the  Turkish  capital  produced  a  deep  effect  upon  him. 
He  had  been  a  spectator  before  the  battle  of  Navarino  of  the  destruction 
01  the  janissaries.  Filled  with  horror  at  the  reign  of  terror  established,  he 
did  not  at  first  understand  or  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  sultan's 
action  in  that  matter.  His  subsequent  visit  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  the 
partial  introduction  of  western  civilisation,  and  the  breakdown  of  much 
of  the  exclusive  and  barbarous  system  which  had  before  hedged  the 
sultan  round.  Always  alive  to  the  great  resources  of  Turkey,  he  seems 
now  to  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  that  part  of  the 
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policy  he  had  accepted  from  his  cousin  which  consisted  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  Turkey  as  a  check  upon  Russian  advances.  Up  to  this  time  his 
energy  had  been  employed,  and  sometimes  exhausted,  either  in  inducing 
the  Turks  to  act  in  the  interests  of  England,  or  in  attempting  to  wring 
from  them  concessions  which  Europe  demanded.  He  had  been  full  of 
dislike  for  them.  He  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  desire  that  they 
should  be  swept  from  Europe.  He  could  not  but  have  recognised 
the  hollowness  of  the  attempt  to  prop  up  such  an  empire.  But  hence- 
forward his  attitude  entirely  changed.  The  object  of  England  was  still 
to  be  pursued,  but  pursued  to  the  advantage  of  the  Turks  themselves. 
Their  strength  was  to  be  renewed  by  the  adoption  of  reforms  to  which  the 
action  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  opened  the  way.  England  was  no 
longer  to  use  Turkey  as  a  mere  instrument  to  be  driven  in  the  direction 
which  suited  English  interests,  but  was  to  find  in  a  reformed  and  re- 
established power  a  real  and  efficient  ally.  This  is  the  attitude  which  he 
exhibited  in  all  his  subsequent  embassies  to  Constantinople. 

It  was  during  these  later  missions  that  Canning  established  that  pre- 
eminent authority  over  the  Turks  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known.  With  care- 
ful accuracy  Mr.  Poole  has  traced  his  various  struggles.  They  were  often 
severe.  The  incurable  inertia  of  Turkish  ministers,  the  want  of  energy  in 
the  well-meaning  Abdul  Medjid  who  had  replaced  the  ruthless  and  energetic 
Mahmoud,  the  constant  intrigues  of  reactionaries,  were  overborne  only  by 
a  display  of  watchfulness  and  determination  falling  little  short  of  violence. 
There  was  more  fear  than  love  felt  by  the  Turks  for  their  stern  school- 
master. But  if  stern  self-assertion  was  necessary,  the  desired  result  was 
in  some  degree  attained.  The  exclusive  bigotry  of  the  Ottoman  began  to 
yield,  religious  intolerance  was  moderated,  the  Christian,  on  paper  at  all 
events,  stood  equal  with  the  Mussulman  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  worst 
forms  of  perverted  justice  disappeared,  and  a  regular  army  took  the  place 
of  the  janissaries.  The  process  of  converting  the  empire  into  a  fitting 
member  of  the  fellowship  of  European  states  made  steady  progress.  In 
spite  of  their  dread  of  the  ambassador,  the  Turks  felt  they  could  rely  upon 
his  friendship,  and  even  ventured  in  1848  to  bid  defiance  to  the  demands 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  refused  to  surrender  the  Hungarian  refugees. 

The  slow  growth  of  the  good  work  was  abruptly  checked  by  the 
Crimean  war  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  In  describing 
this,  the  closing  scene  of  Canning's  public  life,  Mr.  Poole  assumes  a  some- 
what polemical  tone.  As  to  the  minor  points  on  which  the  ambassador's 
conduct  has  been  called  in  question,  the  author's  apology  is  fairly  success- 
ful. The  charge  of  fomenting  the  war  from  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility 
to  Nicholas  seems  to  be  disposed  of,  if  Mr.  Poole  is  correct  in  saying  that 
one  meeting  only,  and  that  forty  years  before,  had  taken  place  between 
Canning  and  the  czar.  It  is  evident  that,  whatever  his  private  opinions 
may  have  been,  he  subordinated  his  public  conduct  loyally  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  government,  and  racked  his  invention  to  arrive  at  some 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  real 
neglect  for  the  well-being  of  Williams  and  the  defenders  of  Kars,  although 
it  is  strange  that  Canning,  who  knew  by  early  experience  the  evils  of 
silence  on  the  part  of  superiors,  should  have  allowed  the  correspondence 
of  the  besieged  general  to  remain  unanswered.     There  is  proof  enough 
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produced  of  the  keen  interest  felt  by  the  embassy  in  all  the  details  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  the  energetic  attempts  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  But  the  real  question  at  issue,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
which  the  war  was  the  outcome,  and  the  participation  of  Canning  in 
it,  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
left  to  himself  he  would  have  brought  the  matter  to  a  simple  issue  very 
early  in  the  dispute,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  war  would 
have  been  thus  avoided.  He  heartily  approved  the  attack  upon  the  Crimea, 
although  to  all  appearance  the  reason  for  hostility  had  been  removed 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Kussians  from  the  Danubian  provinces.  He  saw  with 
the  keenest  regret  the  moderate  terms  of  the  peace  of  Paris.  His  hostility 
to  Eussia,  his  profound  mistrust  of  the  protestations  of  the  czar,  his 
determination  to  render  if  possible  the  abasement  of  Russia  complete,  are 
all  evident.  Whether  blame  or  praise  attaches  to  the  policy  of  war,  that 
he  must  bear — that  the  country  drifted  into  that  war  without  decisively 
intending  it,  and  without  sufficient  preparation,  cannot  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  If  it  appears  strange  that  a  disciple  of  George  Canning  should 
be  the  first  to  set  on  foot  European  action,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  he 
was  certam  of  his  own  predominance  in  the  assembly  of  ambassadors  to 
whose  wisdom  he  would  have  wished  to  confine  the  conduct  of  the  case  ; 
he  did  not  contemplate  a  conference  of  ministers  where  every  cause  of 
national  jealousy  would  have  full  play.  If  the  point  of  difference  to  which 
he  reduced  the  quarrel  seems  almost  imperceptible,  long  experience  of  the 
ways  of  Russian  diplomacy  may  have  taught  him  the  real  danger  that 
lurks  in  the  slightest  ambiguity  of  expression.  If  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
treaty  were  unsatisfactory,  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  failing  to  foresee 
the  practical  treachery  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  still  remains  a  question 
whether,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  deep-seated  decay  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  barbarism  which  lay 
beneath  the  partial  reforms  he  had  introduced,  he  was  right  in  checking, 
for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  a  fancied  political  balance,  the  natural 
development  westward  of  the  Russian  state,  and  thus  directing  it — full  of 
hostility  for  the  power  which  had  checked  it— towards  the  east.  It  is 
this  change  of  direction  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  English  anxiety  at  the 
present  time. 

Lest  any  words  which  have  been  said  should  appear  to  disparage  Mr. 
Poole's  work,  it  must  be  repeated  that  as  an  editor  he  has  shown  con- 
scientious industry  and  accuracy,  considerable  knowledge,  and,  in  spite  of 
occasional  prolixity,  much  literary  skill.  He  has  placed  before  his  readers 
a  strong  picture  of  a  character  which  if  it  cannot  be  called  great  was  at 
least  gifted  with  many  great  qualities,  and  has  supplied  the  minute 
historian  of  the  period  with  a  good  deal  of  well-chosen  material. 

J.  Fbanck  Bright. 

The  American  Commonwealth.    By  James  Beyce.     3  vols.     (London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1888.) 

'  The  American  Commonwealth '  cancels  that  sentence  of  Scaliger 
which  Bacon  amplifies  in  his  warning  against  bookish  politicians  :  Nee 
ego  tiec  alius  doctus  possumus  scribere  in  politicis.     The  distinctive  im- 
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port  of  the  book  is  its  power  of  impressing  American  readers.  Mr.  Bryce 
is  in  a  better  position  than  the  philosopher  who  said  of  another,  Ich  hoffe, 
wir  werden  uns  recht  gut  verstdndigen  konnen ;  und  tveiin  auch  keiner 
den  andern  ganz  versteht,  loird  dochjeder  devi  andern  dazu  helfen,  dass  er 
sich  selbst  besser  vcrstehe.  He  writes  with  so  much  famiharity  and  feeling 
— the  national,  political,  social  sympathy  is  so  spontaneous  and  sincere — 
as  to  carry  a  very  large  measure  indeed  of  quiet  reproach.  The  perfect 
tone  is  enough  to  sweeten  and  lubricate  a  medicine  such  as  no  traveller 
since  Hippocrates  has  administered  to  contrite  natives.  Facts,  not  com- 
ments, convey  the  lesson ;  and  I  know  no  better  illustration  of  a  recent 
saying  :  Si  un  livre  porta  un  enseignement,  ce  doit  etre  malgre  son  auteur, 
par  la  force  meme  des  faits  qu'il  raconte. 

If  our  countryman  has  not  the  chill  sententiousness  of  his  great  French 
predecessor,  his  portable  wisdom  and  detached  thoughts,  he  has  made  a 
far  deeper  study  of  real  life,  apart  from  comparative  politics  and  the  Euro- 
pean investment  of  transatlantic  experience.  One  of  the  very  few  proposi- 
tions which  he  has  taken  straight  from  Tocqueville  is  also  one  of  the  few 
which  a  determined  fault-finder  would  be  able  to  contest.  For  they  both 
say  that  the  need  for  two  chambers  has  become  an  axiom  of  political 
science.  I  will  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Paine  and  Franklin  and 
Samuel  Adams,  which  the  Pennsylvanian  example  and  the  authority  of 
Turgot  made  so  popular  in  France,  is  confuted  by  the  argument  of  La- 
boulaye:  La  division  du  corps  Ugislatif  est  tone  condition  essentielle  de  la 
liberie.  C'est  la  seule  garantie  qtii  assure  la  nation  contre  Vusurpation 
de  ses  mandataires.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  a  truth  which  is  disputed 
is  not  an  axiom  ;  and  serious  men  still  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which 
an  undivided  legislature  is  necessary  to  resist  a  too  powerful  executive, 
whilst  two  chambers  can  be  made  to  curb  and  neutralise  each  other.  Both 
Tocqueville  and  Turgot  are  said  to  have  wavered  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  said  that  Tocqueville  never  understood  the  federal  consti- 
tution. He  believed,  to  his  last  edition,  that  the  opening  words  of  the 
first  section,  '  all  legislative  powers  herein  granted,'  meant  tous  les 
pouvoirs  Ugislatifs  determines  par  les  repr&sentants.  Story  thought  that 
he  '  has  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  his  reflections  from  American  works 
[meaning  his  own  and  Lieber's]  and  little  from  his  own  observation.' 
The  French  minister  at  Washington  described  his  book  as  interessant 
mais  fort  pen  exact ;  and  even  the  Nation  calls  it  '  brilliant,  superficial, 
and  attractive.'  Mr.  Bryce  can  never  be  accused  of  imperfect  knowledge 
or  penetration,  of  undue  dependence  upon  others,  or  of  writing  up  to  a 
purpose.  His  fault  is  elsewhere.  This  scholar,  distinguished  not  only  as 
a  successful  writer  of  history,  which  is  said  to  be  frequent,  but  as  a  trained 
and  professed  historian,  which  is  rare,  altogether  declines  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Historical  Review.  His  contumacy  is  in  gross  black  and  white  : 
'  I  have  had  to  resist  another  temptation,  that  of  straying  off  into  history.' 
Three  stout  volumes  tell  how  things  are,  without  telling  how  they  came 
about.  I  should  have  no  title  to  bring  them  before  this  tribunal,  if  it 
were  not  for  an  occasional  glimpse  at  the  past ;  if  it  were  not  for  a  strongly 
marked  and  personal  philosophy  of  American  history  which  looms  behind 
the  Boss  and  the  Boom,  the  Hoodlum  and  the  Mugwump. 

There  is  a  valid  excuse  for  preferring  to  address  the  unhistoric  mind. 
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The  process  of  development  by  which  the  America  of  Tocqueville  became 
the  America  of  Lincoln  has  been  lately  described  with  a  fulness  of  know- 
ledge which  no  European  can  rival.  Eeaders  who  thirst  for  the  running 
stream  can  plunge  and  struggle  through  several  thousand  pages  of  Hoist's 

*  Verfassungsgeschichte,'  and  it  is  better  to  accept  the  division  of  labour 
than  to  take  up  ground  so  recently  covered  by  a  work  which,  if  not  very 
well  designed  or  well  composed,  is,  by  the  prodigious  digestion  of  material, 
the  most  instructive  ever  written  on  the  natural  history  of  federal  demo- 
cracy. The  author,  who  has  spent  twenty  years  on  American  debates  and 
newspapers,  began  during  the  pause  between  Sadowa  and  Woerth,  when 
Germany  was  in  the  throes  of  political  concentration  that  made  the 
empire.  He  explains  with  complacency  how  another  irrepressible  conflict 
between  centre  and  circumference  came  and  went,  and  how  the  welfare  of 
mankind  is  better  served  by  the  gathering  than  by  the  balance  or  disper- 
sion of  forces.  Like  Gneist  and  Tocqueville  he  thinks  of  one  country 
while  he  speaks  of  another ;  he  knows  nothing  of  reticence  or  economy  in 
the  revelation  of  private  opinion  ;  and  he  has  none  of  Mr.  Bryce's  cheery 
indulgence  for  folly  and  error.  But  when  the  British  author  refuses  to 
devote  six  months  to  the  files  of  Californian  journalism,  he  leaves  the 
German  master  of  his  allotted  field. 

The  actual  predominates  so  much  with  Mr.  Bryce  that  he  has  hardly 
a  word  on  that  extraordinary  aspect  of  democracy,  the  union  in  time  of 
war  ;  and  gives  no  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  confederate  scheme 
of  government,  of  which  a  northern  writer  said  :  '  The  invaluable  reforms 
enumerated  should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States,  with  or  without  a 
reunion  of  the  seceded  states,  and  as  soon  as  possible.'  There  are  points 
on  which  some  additional  light  could  be  drawn  from  the  roaring  loom  of 
time.  In  the  chapter  on  Spoils  it  is  not  stated  that  the  idea  belongs  to 
the  ministers  of  George  III.  Hamilton's  argument  against  removals  is 
mentioned,  but  not  the  New  York  edition  of  '  The  Federalist '  with  the 
marginal  note  that  '  Mr.  H.  had  changed  his  view  of  the  constitution  on 
that  point.'  The  French  wars  of  speculation  and  plunder  are  spoken  of; 
but,  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  it  should  be  added  that  they  were 
an  American  suggestion.  In  May  1790,  Morris  wrote  to  two  of  his  friends 
at  Paris  :  *  I  see  no  means  of  extricating  you  from  your  troubles,  but  that 
which  most  men  would  consider  as  the  means  of  plunging  you  into 
greater — I  mean  a  war.     And  you  should  make  it  to  yourselves  a  war  of 

men,  to  your  neighbours  a  war  of  money I  hear  you  cry  out  that 

the  finances  are  in  a  deplorable  situation.  This  should  be  no  obstacle. 
I  think  that  they  may  be  restored  during  war  better  than  in  peace.  You 
want  also  something  to  turn  men's  attention  from  their  present  dis- 
contents.' There  is  a  long  and  impartial  inquiry  into  parliamentary 
corruption  as  practised  now  ;  but  one  wishes  to  hear  so  good  a  judge  on 
the  report  that  money  prevailed  at  some  of  the  turning-points  of  American 
history  ;  on  the  imputations  cast  by  the  younger  Adams  upon  his  ablest 
contemporaries ;  on  the  story  told  by  another  president,  of  223  repre- 
sentatives who  received  accommodation  from  the  bank,  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  during  its  struggle  with  Jackson. 

America  as  known  to  the  man  in  the  cars,  and  America  observed  in 

•  the  roll  of  the  ages,  do  not  always  give  the  same  totals.    We  learn  that 
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the  best  capacity  of  the  country  is  withheld  from  pohtics,  that  there  is 
what  Emerson  calls  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  tender  consciences  from  the 
social  organisation,  so  that  the  representatives  approach  the  level  of  the 
constituents.  Yet  it  is  in  political  science  only  that  America  occupies  the 
first  rank.  There  are  six  Americans  on  a  level  with  the  foremost 
Europeans,  with  Smith  and  Turgot,  Mill  and  Humboldt.  Five  of  these 
were  secretaries  of  state,  and  one  was  secretary  of  the  treasury.  We 
are  told  also  that  the  American  of  to-day  regards  the  national  institutions 
with  a  confidence  sometimes  grotesque.  But  this  is  a  sentiment  which 
comes  down,  not  from  Washington  and  Jefferson,  but  from  Grant  and 
Sherman.  The  illustrious  founders  were  not  proud  of  their  accomplished 
work  ;  and  men  like  Clay  and  Adams  persisted  in  desponding  to  the  second 
and  third  generation.  We  have  to  distinguish  what  the  nation  owes  to 
Madison  and  Marshall,  and  what  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ;  for  men's 
minds  misgave  them  as  to  the  constitution  until  it  was  cemented  by  the 
ordeal  and  the  sacrifice  of  civil  war.  Even  the  claim  put  forward  for 
Americans  as  the  providers  of  humour  for  mankind,  seems  to  me  subject 
to  the  same  limitation.  People  used  to  know  how  often,  or  how  seldom, 
Washington  laughed  during  the  war  ;  but  who  has  numbered  the  jokes  of 
Lincoln  ? 

Although  Mr.  Bryce  has  too  much  tact  to  speak  as  freely  as  the 
Americans  themselves  in  the  criticism  of  their  government,  he  insists 
that  there  is  one  defect  which  they  insufficiently  acknowledge.  By  law 
or  custom  no  man  can  represent  any  district  but  the  one  he  resides  in. 
If  ten  statesmen  live  in  the  same  street,  nine  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  (though  this  may  not  be  the  right 
place  for  a  purely  political  problem)  that  even  in  that  piece  of  censure  in 
which  he  believes  himself  unsupported  by  his  friends  in  the  States,  Mr. 
Bryce  says  no  more  than  intelligent  Americans  have  said  before  him.  It 
chances  that  several  of  them  have  discussed  this  matter  with  me.  One 
was  governor  of  his  state,  and  another  is  among  the  compurgators  cited 
in  the  preface.  Both  were  strongly  persuaded  that  the  usage  in  question 
is  an  urgent  evil ;  others,  I  am  bound  to  add,  judged  differently,  deeming 
it  valuable  as  a  security  against  Boulangism — an  object  which  can  be 
attained  by  restricting  the  number  of  constituencies  to  be  addressed  by 
the  same  candidate.  The  two  American  presidents  who  agreed  in  saying 
that  whig  and  tory  belong  to  natural  history,  proposed  a  dilemma  which 
Mr.  Bryce  wishes  to  elude.  He  prefers  to  stand  half-way  between  the 
two,  and  to  resolve  general  principles  into  questions  of  expediency, 
probability,  and  degree  :  '  The  wisest  statesman  is  he  who  best  holds  the 
balance  between  liberty  and  order.'  The  sentiment  is  nearly  that  of 
Croker  and  De  Quincy,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  author  would  discard  the 
vulgar  definition  that  liberty  is  the  end  of  government,  and  that  in  politics 
things  are  to  be  valued  as  they  minister  to  its  security.  He  writes  in  the 
spirit  of  John  Adams  when  he  said  that  the  French  and  the  American 
revolution  had  nothing  in  common,  and  of  that  eulogy  of  1688  as  the  true 
Restoration,  on  which  Burke  and  Macaulay  spent  their  finest  prose.  A 
sentence  which  he  takes  from  Judge  Cooley  contains  the  brief  abstract  of 
his  book  :  '  America  is  not  so  much  an  example  in  her  liberty  as  in  the 
covenanted  and  enduring  securities  which  are  intended  to  prevent  liberty 
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degenerating  into  licence,  and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  trust  and  repose 
under  a  beneficent  government,  whose  excellence,  so  obnous  in  its 
freedom,  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  its  careful  provision  for  permanence 
and  stability.'  Mr.  Bryce  declares  his  own  point  of  view  in  the  following 
significant  terms  :  '  The  spirit  of  1787  was  an  English  spirit,  and  there- 
fore a  conservative  spirit The  American  constitution  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  everything  which  has  power  to  win  the  obedience 
and  respect  of  men  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
more  slowly  every  institution  has  grown,  so  much  the  more  enduring  is  it 

likely  to  prove There  is  a  hearty  puritanism  in  the  view  of  human 

nature  which  pervades  the  instrument  of  1787.  .  .  .  ,  No  men  were  less 
revolutionary  in  spirit  than  the  heroes  of  the  American  revolution.  They 
made  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Eights.' 
I  descry  a  bewildered  whig  emerging  from  the  third  volume  with  a  reverent 
appreciation  of  ancestral  wisdom,  Burke's  '  Reflections,'  and  the  eighteen 
Canons  of  Dort,  and  a  growing  belief  in  the  function  of  ghosts  to  make 
laws  for  the  quick. 

When  the  last  Valois  consulted  his  dying  mother,  she  advised  him 
that  anybody  can  cut  off,  but  that  the  sewing  on  is  an  acquired  art.  Mr. 
Bryce  feels  strongly  for  the  men  who  practised  what  Catharine  thought 
so  difficult,  and  he  stops  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  his  very  impersonal 
treatise  to  deliver  a  panegyric  on  Alexander  Hamilton.  Tanto  nomini 
nullum  par  elogium.  His  merits  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Talleyrand 
assured  Ticknor  that  he  had  never  known  his  equal ;  Seward  calls  him 
'  the  ablest  and  most  effective  statesman  engaged  in  organising  and  esta- 
blishing the  union ;  '  Macmaster,  the  iconoclast,  and  Hoist,  poorly 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  praise,  unite  in  saying  that  he  was  the  foremost 
genius  among  public  men  in  the  new  world  ;  Guizot  told  Rush  that  '  The 
Federalist '  was  the  greatest  work  known  to  him,  in  the  application  of 
elementary  principles  of  government  to  practical  administration  ;  his 
paradox  in  support  of  political  corruption,  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
character  of  an  honest  man,  was  repeated  to  the  letter  by  Niebuhr,  In 
estimating  Hamilton  we  have  to  remember  that  he  was  in  no  sense  the 
author  of  the  constitution.  In  the  convention  he  was  isolated,  and  his 
plan  was  rejected.  In  '  The  Federalist,'  written  before  he  was  thirty,  he 
pleaded  for  a  form  of  government  which  he  distrusted  and  disliked.  He 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  was  not  the  true 
representative  of  the  cause,  like  Madison,  who  said  of  him,  '  If  his  theory 
of  government  deviated  from  the  republican  standard,  he  had  the  candour 
to  avow  it,  and  the  greater  merit  of  co-operating  faithfully  in  maturing 
and  supporting  a  system  which  was  not  his  choice.'  The  development 
of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  continued  on  his  lines,  was  the  work  of 
Marshall,  barely  known  to  us  by  the  extracts  in  late  editions  of  the  Com- 
mentaries. '  The  Federahst,'  says  Story, '  could  do  little  more  than  state 
the  objects  and  general  bearing  of  these  powers  and  functions.  The 
masterly  reasoning  of  the  chief  justice  has  followed  them  out  to  their 
ultimate  results  and  boundaries  with  a  precision  and  clearness  approach- 
ing, as  near  as  may  be,  to  mathematical  demonstration.'  Morris,  who 
was  as  strong  as  Hamilton  on  the  side  of  federalism,  testifies  heavily 
against  him  as  a  leader  :  '  More  a  theoretic  than  a  practical  man,  he  was 
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not  sufficiently  convinced  that  a  system  may  be  good  in  itself,  and  bad  in 
relation  to  particular  circumstances.  He  well  knew  that  his  favourite 
form  was  inadmissible,  unless  as  the  result  of  civil  war ;  and  I  suspect 
that  his  belief  in  that  which  he  called  an  approaching  crisis  arose  from  a 
conviction  that  the  kind  of  government  most  suitable,  in  his  opinion,  to 

this  extensive  country,  could  be  established  in  no  other  way He 

trusted,  moreover,  that  in  the  changes  and  chances  of  time  we  should  be 
involved  in  some  war,  which  might  strengthen  our  union  and  nerve  the 
executive.  He  was  of  all  men  the  most  indiscreet.  He  knew  that  a 
limited  monarchy,  even  if  established,  could  not  preserve  itself  in  this 
country He  never  failed,  on  every  occasion,  to  advocate  the  excel- 
lence of,  and  avow  his  attachment  to,  monarchical  government 

Thus,  meaning  very  well,  he  acted  very  ill,  and  approached  the  evils  he 
apprehended  by  his  very  solicitude  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.'  The 
language  of  Adams  is  more  severe  ;  but  Adams  was  an  enemy.  It  has 
been  justly  said  that  '  he  wished  good  men,  as  he  termed  them,  to  rule  ; 
meaning  the  wealthy,  the  well-born,  the  socially  eminent.'  The  federalists 
have  suffered  somewhat  from  this  imputation  ;  for  a  prejudice  against 
any  group  claiming  to  serve  under  that  flag  is  among  the  bequests  of  the 
French  revolution.  Les  honnetes  gens  out  toujours  peur:  c'est  leur 
nature,  is  a  maxim  of  Chateaubriand.  A  man  most  divergent  and  unlike 
him,  Menou,  had  drawn  the  same  conclusion  :  En  revolution  il  ne  faut 
jamais  se  mettre  chi  cote  des  hoymetes  gens  :  ils  sont  toujours  balayes. 
And  Eoyer  Collard,  with  the  candour  one  shows  in  describing  friends, 
said :  C'est  le  parti  des  honnetes  gens  qui  est  le  moins  honnete  de  tous  les 
partis.  Tout  le  monde,  meme  dans  ses  errenrs,  etait  honnete  d  V assemhlee 
constituante,  excepte  le  cote  droit."  Hamilton  stands  higher  as  a  political 
philosopher  than  as  an  American  partisan.  Europeans  are  generally 
liberal  for  the  sake  of  something  that  is  not  liberty,  and  conservative  for 
an  object  to  be  conserved;  and  in  a  jungle  of  other  motives  besides  the 
reason  of  State  we  cannot  often  eliminate  unadulterated  or  disinterested 
conservatism.  We  think  of  land  and  capital,  tradition  and  custom,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  services,  the  crown  and  the  altar.  It  is  the  singular 
superiority  of  Hamilton  that  he  is  really  anxious  about  nothing  but  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  quelling  the  centrifugal  forces,  and  that  no  kindred 
and  coffival  towers  divide  his  attachment  or  intercept  his  view.  Therefore  he 
is  the  most  scientific  of  conservative  thinkers,  and  there  is  not  one  in  whom 
the  doctrine  that  prefers  the  ship  to  the  crew  can  be  so  profitably  studied. 
In  his  scruple  to  do  justice  to  conservative  doctrine  Mr.  Bryce  extracts 
a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Canning  to  Croker  v/hich,  by  itself,  does  not 
adequately  represent  that  minister's  views.  '  Am  I  to  understand,  then, 
that  you  consider  the  king  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  tory 
aristocracy  as  his  father,  or  rather  as  George  II  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
whigs  ?  If  so,  George  III  reigned,  and  Mr.  Pitt  (both  father  and  son) 
administered  the  government,  in  vain.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  real 
vigour  of  the  crown  when  it  chooses  to  put  forth  its  own  strength,  and  I 
am  not  without  some  reliance  on  the  body  of  the  people.'  The  finest 
mind  reared  by  many  generations  of  English  conservatism  was  not  always 
so  faithful  to  monarchical  traditions,  and  in  addressing  the  incessant 
polemist  of  toryism  Canning  made  himself  out  a  trifle  better  than  he 
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really  was.  His  intercourse  with  Marcellus  in  1823  exhibits  a  diluted 
orthodoxy :  Le  sysUvie  britannique  n'est  que  le  hutin  des  longues 
victoires  remporUes  imr  les  sujets  contre  le  monarque.  Oubliez-vous  que 
les  wis  ne  doivent  pas  donner  des  institutions,  mais  que  les  institutions 
seules  doivent  donner  des  rois  ?  .  .  .  .  Connaissez-vous  un  roi  qui  merite 
d'etre  litre,  dans  le  sens  impUcite  du  mot  ?  .  .  .  .  Et  George  IV,  croyez- 
vous  que  je  serais  son  ministre,  s'il  avait  6t&  litre  de  choisir  ?  .  .  .  . 
Quand  un  roi  denie  ate  peuple  les  institutions  dont  le  peuple  a  tesoin, 
quel  est  le  procddi  de  VAngleterre  ?  Elle  expulse  ce  roi,  et  met  d  sa 
place  un  roi  d'une  famille  alliee  sans  doute,  mais  qui  se  trouve  ainsi,  non 
plus  un  fils  de  la  royautd,  confiant  dans  le  droit  de  ses  ancetres,  mais 
le  fils  des  institutions  nationales,   tirant  tons  ses  droits  de  cette  seule 

origine Le  gouvernement  repr&sentatif  est  encore  ton  a  une  chose 

quesamajeste  a  outline.  II  fait  que  des  ministres  essuient  sans  r&pli- 
quer  les  ipigrammes  d'un  roi  qui  cherche  d  se  venger  ainsi  de  son  im- 
puissance. 

Mr.  Bryce's  work  has  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  its  proper  hemi- 
sphere, and  I  know  not  that  any  critic  has  doubted  whether  the  pious 
founder,  with  the  dogma  of  unbroken  continuity,  strikes  the  just  note  or 
covers  all  the  ground.  At  another  angle,  the  origin  of  the  greatest 
power  and  the  grandest  polity  in  the  annals  of  mankind  emits  a  different 
ray.  It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  with  Webster  and  Tocqueville  that  the 
beliefs  of  the  pilgrims  inspired  the  revolution,  which  others  deem  a 
triumph  of  pelagianism  ;  while  J.  Q.  Adams  affirms  that  '  not  one  of  the 
motives  which  stimulated  the  puritans  of  1643  had  the  slightest  influence 
in  actuating  the  confederacy  of  1774.'  The  Dutch  statesman  Hogendorp, 
returning  from  the  United  States  in  1784,  had  the  following  dialogue 
with  the  stadtholder  :  La  religion,  monseigneur,  a  moins  d'infiuence  que 

jamais  stir  les  esprits II  y  a  toute  une  province  de  quakers  ?  .... 

Depuis  la  revolution  il  semtle  que  ces  sortes  de  differences  s' Avanouissent. 
....  Les  Bostoniens  ne  sont-ils  pas  fort  ddvots  ?  ....  lis  Vetaient, 
monseigneur,  mais  a  lire  les  descriptions  faites  il  y  a  vingt  ou  meme  dix 
ans,  on  ne  les  reconnalt  pas  de  ce  c6te-ld.  It  is  an  old  story  that  the 
federal  constitution,  unlike  that  of  Herault  de  Sechelles,  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  Deity ;  that  there  is  none  in  the  president's  oath ;  and  that  in 
1796  it  was  stated  officially  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the  christian  religion.  No  three  men  had 
more  to  do  with  the  new  order  than  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson. 
Franklin's  irreligious  tone  was  such  that  his  manuscripts,  like  Bentham's, 
were  suppressed,  to  the  present  year.  Adams  called  the  christian  faith  a 
horrid  blasphemy.  Of  Jefferson  we  are  assured  that,  if  not  an  absolute 
atheist,  he  had  no  belief  in  a  future  existence ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
French  arms  '  would  bring  at  length  kings,  nobles,  and  priests  to  the 
scaffolds  which  they  have  been  so  long  deluging  with  human  blood.'  If 
Calvin  prompted  the  revolution,  it  was  after  he  had  suffered  from  contact 
with  Tom  Paine  ;  and  we  must  make  room  for  other  influences  which,  in 
that  generation,  swayed  the  world  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  It 
was  an  age  of  faith  in  the  secular  sense  described  by  Guizot :  C'Mait  un 
sidcle  ardent  et  sincere,  un  siecle  plein  de  foi  et  d'enthousiasme.  II  a  eu 
foi  dans  la  v6rit4,  car  il  lui  a  reconnu  le  droit  de  rdg-ner. 
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In  point  both  of  principle  and  policy,  Mr.  Bryce  does  well  to  load  the 
scale  that  is  not  his  own,  and  to  let  the  jurist  within  him  sometimes 
mask  the  philosophic  politician.  I  have  to  speak  of  him  not  as  a  political 
reasoner  or  as  an  observer  of  life  in  motion,  but  only  in  the  character 
which  he  assiduously  lays  aside.  If  he  had  guarded  less  against  his  own 
historic  faculty,  and  had  allowed  space  to  take  up  neglected  threads,  he 
would  have  had  to  expose  the  boundless  innovation,  the  unfathomed  gulf 
produced  by  American  independence,  and  there  would  be  no  opening  to 
back  the  Jeffersonian  shears  against  the  darning-needle  of  the  great  chief 
justice.  My  misgiving  lies  in  the  line  of  thought  of  Eielil  and  the  elder 
Cherbuliez.  The  first  of  those  eminent  conservatives  writes  :  Die 
Extreme,  nicht  cleren  Vcrmittelungen  unci  Abschivdchimgen,  deuten  die 
Zuhunft  vor.  The  Genevese  has  just  the  same  remark  :  Les  idees 
n'ont  jamais  plus  de  puissance  que  sous  leur  forme  la  plus  ahstraite. 
Les  id&es  abstraites  ont  plus  revme  le  monde,  elles  ont  caus6  phis  de  re- 
volutions et  laisse  plus  de  traces  durables  que  les  idees  pratiques.  Lassalle 
says,  Kein  Einzelner  denkt  mit  der  Consequenz  eines  Volksgeistes. 
Schelling  may  help  us  over  the  parting  ways  :  Der  erzeugte  Gedanhe  ist 
eine  unabhdngige  Macht,  fiir  sich  fortivirkend,  ja,  in  der  menschlichen 
Seele,  so  anwachsend,  dass  er  seine  eigene  Mutter  bezwingt  und  unterivirft. 
After  the  philosopher,  let  us  conclude  with  a  divine  :  C'est  de  revolte  en 
revolte,  si  Von  veut  employer  ce  mot,  que  les  societes  se  perfectionnent, 
que  la  civilisation  s'etablit,  que  la  justice  regne,  que  la  verite  fleurit. 

The  anti-revolutionary  temper  of  the  revolution  belongs  to  1787,  not 
to  1776.  Another  element  was  at  work,  and  it  is  the  other  element  that 
is  new,  effective,  characteristic,  and  added  permanently  to  the  experience 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  the  revolted  colonies  impresses  us  first  and 
most  distinctly  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  law  of  resistance,  as 
the  abstract  revolution  in  its  purest  and  most  perfect  shape.  No  people 
was  so  free  as  the  insurgents  ;  no  government  less  oppressive  than  the 
government  which  they  overthrew.  Those  who  deem  Washington  and 
Hamilton  honest  can  apply  the  term  to  few  European  statesmen.  Their 
example  presents  a  thorn,  not  a  cushion,  and  threatens  all  existing  political 
forms,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1874. 
It  teaches  that  men  ought  to  be  in  arms  even  against  a  remote  and  con- 
structive danger  to  their  freedom  ;  that  even  if  the  cloud  is  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  stake  the  national  exist- 
ence, to  sacrifice  lives  and  fortunes,  to  cover  the  country  with  a  lake  of 
blood,  to  shatter  crowns  and  sceptres  and  fling  parliaments  into  the  sea. 
On  this  principle  of  subversion  they  erected  their  commonwealth,  and  by  its 
virtue  lifted  the  world  out  of  its  orbit  and  assigned  a  new  course  to  history. 
Here  or  nowhere  we  have  the  broken  chain,  the  rejected  past,  precedent 
and  statute  superseded  by  unwritten  law,  sons  wiser  than  their  fathers, 
ideas  rooted  in  the  future,  reason  cutting  as  clean  as  Atropos.  The  wisest 
philosopher  of  the  old  world  instructs  us  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  adore  God  in  the  event :  II  faut  toujours  etre  content  de  I'ordre  du 
passi,parce  qu'il  est  conforme  d  la  volontS  de  Dieu  absolue,  qiCon  connott 
par  V&venement.  The  contrary  is  the  text  of  Emerson  :  '  Institutions 
are  not  aboriginal,  though  they  existed  before  we  were  born.  They  are 
not  superior  to  the  citizen.    Every  law  and  usage  was  a  man's  expedient 
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to  meet  a  particular  case.  We  may  make  as  good ;  we  may  make  better.' 
More  to  the  present  point  is  the  language  of  Seward :  *  The  rights  asserted 
by  our  forefathers  were  not  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  were  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  The  basis  of  the  constitution  was  laid  broader  by  far 
than  the  superstructure  which  the  conflicting  interests  and  prejudices  of 
the  day  suffered  to  be  erected.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  federal 
government  did  not  practically  extend  those  principles  throughout  the 
new  system  of  government ;  but  they  were  plainly  promulgated  in  the 
declaration  of  independence.  Their  complete  development  and  reduction 
to  practical  operation  constitute  the  progress  which  all  liberal  statesmen 
desire  to  promote,  and  the  end  of  that  progress  will  be  complete  political 
equality  among  ourselves,  and  the  extension  and  perfection  of  institutions 
similar  to  our  own  throughout  the  world.'  A  passage  which  Hamilton's 
editor  selects  as  the  keynote  of  his  system  expresses  well  enough  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution  :  *  The  sacred  rights  of  mankind  are  not  to  be 
rummaged  for  among  old  parchments  or  musty  records.  They  are  written, 
as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  the  whole  volume  of  human  nature,  by  the  hand 
of  the  Divinity  itself,  and  can  never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal 
power.  I  consider  civil  liberty,  in  a  genuine,  unadulterated  sense,  as  the 
greatest  of  terrestrial  blessings.  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  entitled  to  it,  and  that  it  can  be  wrested  from  no  part  of  them 
without  the  blackest  and  most  aggravated  guilt.'  Those  were  the  days 
when  a  philosopher  divided  governments  into  two  kinds,  the  bad  and  the 
good,  that  is,  those  which  exist  and  those  which  do  not  exist ;  and  when 
Burke,  in  the  fervour  of  early  liberalism,  proclaimed  that  a  revolution 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  do  the  world  any  good  :  '  Nothing  less  than 
a  convulsion  that  will  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre  can  ever  restore  the 
European  nations  to  that  liberty  by  which  they  were  once  so  much  dis- 
tinguished.' Acton. 

Professor  Ephraim  Emerton's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1888)  deserves  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
plain  and  elementary,  while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  the  student  the 
means  of  obtaining  more  advanced  knowledge  by  careful  and  well-chosen 
lists  of  books  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  That  these  are  for  the 
most  part  in  German  is  not  Mr.  Emerton's  fault.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
feel  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  lack  of  English  books  when  he  candidly 
adds  to  the  mention  of  three  English  Histories  of  Germany  by  Menzel, 
Kohlrausch,  and  Lewis  (and  these  too  translations  or  compilations  from  the 
German)  that '  neither  {sic)  of  these  three  works  has  any  special  merit  be- 
yond that  of  being  accessible  to  the  English  reader '  (p.  11).  As  a  rule  Mr. 
Emerton  is  well  abreast  of  the  recent  literature  of  his  subject,  his  narrative 
is  accurate,  and  the"  number  of  positive  mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  book  is 
not  large.  Where  a  famous  statement  has  been  seriously  called  in  ques- 
tion the  author  is  generally  careful  to  repeat  it  with  some  qualifying  words, 
as  •  it  is  said ; '  but  on  p.  23  it  is  at  least  hazardous,  after  the  researches 
of  L.  Schmidt  and  Vigfusson,  to  speak  of  Arminius  as  '  Hermann  ;  '  and  to 
say  that  after  their  defeat  by  Chlodovech  the  Alemanni  lost  their  indepen- 
dent power,  and  left  nothing  but  their  name  (p.  64),  is  surely  to  overstate 
the  result  of  what  was  on  all  accounts  a  very  partial  conquest.     On  p.  68 
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Mr.  Emerton  misdates  the  death  of  Chlodovech,  and  then  says  that  of  his 
four  sons  '  each  kept  a  part  of  the  old  Frankish  territory,  and  a  part  also 
of  the  new  conquests  '  of  their  father,  instead  of  '  each  kept  a  part  of  the 
territory  lately  held  by  Syagrius,'  &c.:  moreover,  there  is  some  doubt  about 
one  of  their  capitals,  and  '  Metz  *  should  not  have  been  given  without  the 
alternative,  which  is  well  supported,  of  '  Kheims.'  Mr.  Emerton  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  Krusch's  remarkable  and  convincing  essay  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Merovingians  after  Chlotar  II,  nor  of  his  brilliant  re- 
construction of  the  career,  hitherto  so  obscure  and  puzzling,  of  the  mayor 
Grimoald.  But  with  or  without  Krusch's  reformed  chronology,  the  date 
640  given  for  Grimoald  (p.  119)  will  not  suit  the  '  fourteen  years  '  assigned 
to  his  government. 

Mr.  Emerton' s  use  of  his  authorities  is  rather  capricious.  He  quotes 
(p.  114)  a  passage  from  the  Historia  Epitomata  as  from  Fredegarius, 
which  is  to  ignore  a  critical  problem  ;  and  then  forgets  to  notice  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  extract  is  taken  bodily  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  As 
to  Gregory  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Emerton  refers  only  to  the  edition  of 
the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France  (p.  62)  and  not  to  the  entirely  new 
text  of  i\\Q  Monumenta  Germanics.  Nor  again  is  it  quite  fair  to. quote 
the  monk  of  St.  Gall  as  a  witness  to  the  events  of  Charles  the  Great's 
time  without  a  caution  as  to  his  late  date  and  fabulous  character  (p.  229). 
Among  modern  textbooks  Mr.  Emerton  should  not  have  omitted  Eich- 
ter's  invaluable  Annalen  des  frdnhischen  Beichs.  The  spelling  of  old 
Teutonic  names  is  always  a  difficulty,  but  'Adolf  {i.e.  Ataulfus)  side  by 
side  with  '  Alaric  '  is  hardly  defensible  (p.  83) ;  nor  is  '  Childerich  '  (p.  153) 
as  compared  with  '  Theodoric'  Then  Clotilda,  Fredegonda,  and  Brun- 
hilda  are  rather  lame  compromises  between  the  Latin  form,  in  which 
we  find  them,  and  the  French  forms  which  Mr  Emerton  seems,  for  some 
unknown  reason  (witness  his  '  Clovis  '  and  '  Charlemagne  '),  to  approve  of. 
The  Pippins  '  of  Landen '  and  '  of  Heristal '  are  both  rather  suspicious  ; 
while  the  surname  of  Charles  Martel  is  not  heard  of  until  late  in  the 
ninth  century.  Mr.  Emerton  is  no  doubt  right  in  using  the  distinguishing 
additions  for  the  sake  of  clearness  ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  to  notice 
their  dubious  value.  Nothing,  however,  can  justify  his  speaking  of 
Charles  as  '  Martel '  alone :  '  the  great  successes  of  Martel '  (p.  158). 
Mr.  Emerton's  maps  are  clear,  and  there  is  an  ingenious  one  of  '  The 
lines  of  march  of  the  German  tribes  '  which  would  be  still  better  if  it  did 
not  contradict  the  text  in  the  matter  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In  conclusion  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  excellent  chapters  dealing  with  old  German  con- 
stitutional arrangements  (viii.  xiv.  and  xv.)  which  contain  a  simple  ex- 
position of  a  very  hard  subject.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Emerton  has 
chosen  everywhere  the  best  conclusion  ;  but  for  all  he  states  he  has  ac- 
credited authority,  and  more  can  neither  be  expected  nor  desired  in  an 
elementary  textbook.  The  parts  of  the  book  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
subjects  are  less  thorough.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should 
have  retained  the  phraseology  of  lectures  in  publishing  his  work,  while 
the  '  chapters '  neither  are  nor  profess  to  be  such.  E.  L.  P. 

The  translation  into  French  of  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Gabriel  Monod  (Histoire  du  Beuple 
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Anglais.  2  torn.  Paris  :  Plon.  1888),  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  literary 
merits  of  a  book  which  so  abounds  in  the  spirit  of  insular  patriotism  that 
it  scarcely  seems  at  first  sight  adapted  for  foreign  readers.  M.  Monod 
has  felt  that  some  explanation  is  necessary  for  French  readers,  and  has 
prefaced  the  translation  of  his  brother  by  a  sketch  of  Green's  life  and  a 
criticism  of  his  work.  His  biography  is  scarcely  accurate ;  for  he  says 
that  Green  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1861,  and 
might  have  lived  a  life  of  studious  retirement,  but  preferred  a  clerical 
career.  It  was  in  1864  that  M.  Monod  made  Green's  acquaintance,  and 
his  estimate  of  his  character  and  literary  importance  is  at  once  true  and 
sympathetic.  To  introduce  Green  to  French  readers  M.  Monod  has 
written  a  masterly  contrast  of  the  main  lines  of  the  development  of 
English  and  French  history.  We  cannot  complain  if,  in  speaking  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  two  countries,  M.  Monod' s  patriotism  rises  to 
the  level  of  Green's,  and  makes  a  forecast  of  England's  future  from  the 
French  point  of  view.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  the  appearance 
and  arrangement  of  the  book  are  superior  to  those  of  the  English  edition. 
Keferences  to  French  authorities  and  French  writers  have  also  been 
added,  and  the  book  has  a  substantial  value  as  a  new  edition  of  the 
original  work. 

The  Corporation  of  Gloucester  is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
two  works  of  considerable  importance  for  our  municipal  history  :  (1)  A 
Calendar  of  the  Becords  of  Gloucester,  which  amount  to  nearly  1,300,  of 
which  number  571  are  earlier  than  the  year  1300  :  the  volume  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson.  (2)  The  Rental  of  Gloucester  in  1455, 
drawn  up  by  Kobert  Cole,  a  canon  of  Llanthony  Priory  ;  to  be  edited  by 
Kev.  W.  Bazeley.  The  subscription  price  of  the  two  volumes  will  be 
17s.  6tZ.,  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  Gloucester. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  an 
Italian  numismatic  review,  a  periodical  which  has  till  now  been  to  seek. 
Hhe  Rivista  Italiana  di  Numismatica  {Milan:  1888),  is  a  solid  volume 
of  much  the  same  size  as  the  Numismatische  Zeitschrift,  printed  on  good 
paper  and  with  considerable  luxury  of  margin.  The  first  number  deals 
almost  entirely  with  mediaeval  Italian  numismatics,  and  is  therefore  not 
very  interesting  to  English  numismatists.  We  note  that  it  publishes 
several  unknown  types  of  the  matapans  of  the  Genoese  lords  of  Chios, 
the  family  of  Zaccaria.  An  article  dealing  with  the  coins  of  Montferrat 
gives  a  new  variety  of  the  grosso  of  Theodore  Paleologus,  the  son  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Andronicus  III,  who  was  called  by  a  strange  chance 
to  rule  in  the  North  Italian  marquisate.  On  this  piece  Theodore  calls 
himself '  Excellentissimi  imperatoris  Graecorum  filius,'  a  title  which  we 
had  never  seen  before. 
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SoLTAU  (W.)  Die  romischen  Amtsjahre, 
auf  ihren  natilrlichen  Zeitwerth  redu- 
cirt.  Pp.  64.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  : 
Herder.     2  m. 

Sturm  (J.)  Das  kaiserliche  Stadium  auf 
dem  Palatin :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  romischen  Kaiserpalaste. 
Pp.  62,  map.  Wiirzburg :  Hertz.  1*50  m. 

Unger  (G.  F.)  Der  Gang  des  altromischen 
Kalenders,  Pp.  117.  Munich  :  Franz. 
4to.     3-50  m. 

VAiiERi  (Juli)  Alexandri  polemi,  res 
gestffi  Alexandri  Macedonis  translatae 
ex  ^sopo  Grasco.  Accedunt  collatio 
Alexandri  cum  Dindimo  rege  Brag- 
manorum  per  litteras  facta,  et  epistola 
Alexandri  ad  Aristotelem,  magistrum 
suum,  de  itinere  suo  et  de  situ  Indiae. 
EecensuitB. Kuebler.  Pp.  261.  Leipzig: 
Teubner.     2-70  m. 

Valerii  Maximi  Factorum  et  dictorum 
memorabilium  libri  IX,  cum  Julii 
Paridis  et  Januarii  Nepotiani  epitomis, 
iterum  recensuit  C.  Kempf.  Pp.  672. 
Leipzig :  Teubner.    4-50  m. 
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IV.  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOEY 


BiRCK  (M.)  Der  Kolner  Erzbischo 
Dietrich  Graf  von  Moers  und  Papst 
Eugen  IV ;  mit  Benutzung  archiva- 
lischer  Akten.  Pp.  88.  Bonn  :  Han- 
stein.     1*50  m. 

BiRKHAEUSER  (J.  A.)  Historjof  the  church 
from  its  first  establishment  to  our  own 
times.     New  York :  Pustet.     ^3. 

Carmelites  de  la  reforme  de  sainte 
Therese,  Chroniques  de  I'ordre  des, 
depuis  leur  introduction  en  France. 
2"  s6rie.  III.  Pp.  674.  Poitiers: 
Oudin. 

Clementis  V  pap8B  regestum  ex  Vaticanis 
archetypis  nunc  primum  editum.  Annus 
octavus  et  nonus.  (Eegestorum  vol. 
LX-LXI.)  Pp.  471,  130.  Kome  :  typ. 
Vaticana.     4to. 

CoMBA  (E.)  History  of  the  Waldenses  of 
Italy,  from  their  origin  to  the  reforma- 
tion. Transl.  by  T.  E.  Comba.  Pp. 
358.  London :  Truslove  &  Shirley. 
7/6. 

DiETSCH  (F.)  Die  evangelische  Kirche  von 
Metz  ;  mit  einem  einleitenden  Theile 
iiber  die  staatlichen  und  kirchlichen 
Zustiinde  in  Metz  unmittelbar  vor  der 
Eeformationszeit :  nach  den  Quellen 
dargestellt.  Pp.  406.  Wiesbaden  : 
Bechtold.    4-50  m. 

DoLLiNGER  (I.  von)  &  Eeuscii  (F.  H.) 
Geschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten  in 
der  romisch-katholischen  Kirche  seit 
dem  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert,  mit 
Beitriigen  zur  Geschichte  und  Charak- 
teristik  des  Jesuitenordens  ;  auf  Grund 
ungedruckter  Akten  stiicke  bearbeitet 
und  herausgegeben.  2  vol.  Pp.  687, 
398.     Nordlingen  :  Beck.     22  m. 

Fakrar  (F.  W.)  Lives  of  the  fathers : 
sketches  of  church  history  in  biography. 
2  vol.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 
24/. 


FiNOT  (E.)  Port-Koyal  et  Magny.  Pp. 
384,  2  maps.     Paris  :  Chamerot.     5  f . 

Kellett  (F.  W.)  Pope  Gregory  the 
great  and  his  relations  with  Gaul.  Pp. 
118.  Cambridge :  University  Press. 
2;  6. 

Knight  (A.  E.)  A  concise  history  of  the 
church  from  the  apostolic  era  to  the 
establishment  of  the  reformation.  Pp. 
570.     London :  Partridge.     5/. 

Kohncke  (0.)  Wibert  von  Eavenna 
(Papst  Clemens  III) :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Papstgeschichte.  Pp.  134.  Leipzig : 
Veit.     3-60  m. 

Martin  (Mrs.  C.)  Life  of  St.  Jerome. 
Pp.  300.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.     6/. 

MoLLEE  (W.)  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchenge- 
schichte.  I,  1.  Pjd.  256.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau  :  Mohr.     5  m. 

Poole  (E.  L.)  Wycliffe  and  movements 
for  reform.  (Epochs  of  Church  History.) 
Pp.  206.     London :  Longmans.     2/6. 

Eenan  (E.)  History  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity.  VI :  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  [117-161J.  VII:  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Pp.  308,  378.  London: 
Mathieson.     Each  2/6. 

ViDiEU  (abbe).  Saint  Denys  I'Areopagite, 
eveque  d'Athenes  et  de  Paris,  patron  de 
la  France.  Pp.  556,  illustr.  Paris : 
Firmin-Didot.     4to.     30  f. 

Ward  (A.  W.)  The  counter  reformation. 
(Epochs  of  Church  History.)  Pp.  203. 
London :  Longmans.     2/6. 

Westuoff  (J.  P.  G.)  Magister  Philippus 
Melanchthon.  Pp.  208,  portrait.  Am- 
sterdam :  Hoveker.     1-20  fi. 

Weyl  (E.)  Das  friinkische  Staatskir- 
chenrecht  zur  Zeit  der  Merovinger : 
rechtsgeschichtliche  Studie.  (Gierke's 
Untersuchungen  zur  deutschen  Staats- 
und  Eechtsgeschichte,  XXVII.)  Pp. 
80.     Breslau :  Koebner.     2  m. 


V.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 


Archer  (T.  A.)  The  crusade  of  Eichard  I 
[1189-1192] ;  extracts  from  theltinera- 
rium  Eicardi,  Bohadin,  Ernoul,  Eoger 
of  Howden,  Eichard  of  Devizes,  Eigord, 
Ibn  Alathir,  Li  Livres  Eracles,  &c., 
selected  and  arranged  by.  (English  His- 
tory from  Contemporary  Writers.)  Pp. 
395.    London :  Nutt.     16mo.     2,6. 

BoTRONTiNENsrs  (Nicolai,episcopi)  Eelatio 
de  Heinrici  VII  imperatoris  itinere 
italico.  Ed.  by  E.  Heyck.  Pp.  xlv, 
104.     Innsbruck :  Wagner.     3-60  m. 

Chapotin  (M.  D.)  La  guerre  de  cent  ans : 
Jeanne  d'Arc  et  les  Dominicains.  Pp. 
197.     Evreux :  Odieuvre. 

DiEHL  (C.)  Etudes  sur  I'administration 
byzantine  dans  I'exarchat  de  Eavenne 
[568-751].  (Biblioth^que  des  ecoles 
francjaises  d'Athenes  et  de  Eome. 
LIII.)     Paris :  Thorin.     10  f . 

DuMMLER     (E.)       Geschichte    des     Ost- 

VOL.  IV.—  NO.  XIV. 


friinkischen  Eeiches.  2te  Auflage.  Ill : 
Die  letzten  Karolinger ;  Konrad  I.  P]). 
722.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
16  m. 

Fave  (general).  L'empire  des  Francs 
depuis  sa  fondation  jui  qu'a  son  demem- 
brement.     Paris :  Thorin.     15  f. 

Glasson  (E.)  Histoire  du  droit  et  des 
institutions  de  la  France.  Ill :  Epoque 
franque.  Pp.  704.  Paris :  Pichon. 
10  f. 

HiJBNER  (E.)  Die  '  donationes  post 
obitum '  und  die  Schenkungen  mit 
Vorbehalt  des  Niessbrauchs  im  alteren 
deutschen  Eecht.  (Gierke's  '  Unter- 
suchungen zur  deutschen  Staats-  und 
Eechtsgeschichte.'  XXVI.)  Pp.  152. 
Breslau  :  Koebner.     4  m. 

KoHLER  (Gen.-Maj.  G.)  Die  Entwickelung 
des  Kriegswesens  und  der  Kriegfiihrung 
in  der  Bitterzeit  von  Mitte  des  elften 
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Jahrhunderts  bis  zu  den  Hussiten- 
kriegen.  Ill,  2  :  Die  Entwickelung  der 
personellen  Streitkriifte  in  der  Eitter- 
zeit.  Pp.  367.  Breslau  :  Koebner.  10  m. 

MoMBEET  (J.  E.)  A  history  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Pp.  560.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul.     15/. 

Petit  (E.)  Itineraires  de  Philippe  le 
Hardi  et  de  Jean  Sans-Peur,  dues  de 
Bourgogne  [1369-1419],  d'apr^s  les 
comptes  de  d6penses  de  leur  hotel.  Pp. 
725.     Paris :  Hachette.     4to.     12  f. 

Eettig  (G.)  Die  Beziehungen  Miihlhau- 
sens  zur  schweizerischen  Eidgenos- 
Benschaft  bis  zu  denBurgunderkriegen, 


nach  den  Urkunden  dargestellt.  Pp.  52. 
Bern :  Schmid  &  Franke.     70  c. 

EoBixsoN  (A.  M.  F.)  The  end  of  the 
middle  ages :  essays  and  questions  in 
history.  Pp.  396.  London:  Fisher 
Unwin.     10/6. 

Segee  (J.)  Byzantinische  Historiker  des 
zehnten  und  elften  Jahrhunderts.  I : 
Nikephoros  Bryennios :  eine  philolo- 
gisch-historische  Untersuchung.  Pp. 
129.     Munich :  Lindauer.     3  m. 

Seeesia  (A.)  L'eglise  et  I'etat  sous  les 
rois  francs  au  sixi^me  si^cle.  Pp.  153, 
illustr.  Ghent :  Vuylsteke.  12mo. 
1-50  f. 


VI.  MODEEN  HISTOEY 


AuEioL  (C.)  Eetraite  du  10"  corps  de  la 
grande  armee  de  la  Dwina  sur  Dantzig 
[1812]:  documents  in6dits.  Pp.  32. 
Paris :  Noirot. 

Austeia. — Eecueil  des  traites  et  conven- 
tions conclus  par  I'Autriche  avec  les 
puissances  ^trangeres,  depuis  1763 
jusqu'anos  jours  ;  par  L.  baron  de  Neu- 
mann &  A.  de  Plason.  XVIIL  Pp.916. 
Vienna:  Fromme.     24  m. 

Baumgaeten  (H.)  Geschichte  Karls  V. 
11,2.  Pp. 383-717.  Stuttgart:  Cotta.  o]. 

Butler  (colonel  sir  W.  F.)  Charles 
George  Gordon.  Pp.  250.  London : 
Macmillan.     2/6. 

Costumes  of  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution [i  790- 1 793],  and  in  England 
[1795-1806].  65  plates.  New  York: 
Bouton.     4to.     ^20. 

Des  Egbert  (F.)  Campagnes  de  Charles 
IV,  due  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar,  en 
Franche-Comte,  en  Alsace,  en  Lorraine, 
et  en  Flandre  [1638-1643],  d'apr^s  des 
documents  in^dits.  II.  Pp.  413.  Paris  : 
Champion.    7*50  f. 

DoNioL  (H.)  Histoire  de  la  participation 
de  la  France  a  I'etablissement  des  Etats- 
Unis  d'Amerique :  correspondance  di- 
plomatique et  documents.  III.  Pp. 
872,  illustr.   Paris :  Picard.    4to.    25  f. 

GisiEA  (M.  di).  L'  equilibrio  europeo  stu- 
diato  ne'  trattati  de'  secoli  XVI  e  XVII. 
Pp.  147.     Catania :  Pastore. 

HajiiijTOX  (Anthony).  Memoirs  of  count 
Grammont.  Ed.  with  notes  by  sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  portrait  and  33  etch- 
ings by  L.  Boisson,  from  compositions 
by  C.  Delort.     London :  Nimmo.     63/. 

Morris  (Gouverneur),  minister  of  the 
United    States  to  France,   diary   and 

•  letters  of.  Ed.  by  Anne  C.  Morris. 
2  vol.  Pp.  1220,  portraits.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul.     30/. 

Motley  (J.  L.)  Correspondence.  Ed. 
by  W.  Curtis.  2  vol.  Pp.  810,  por- 
trait.    London:  Murray.     30 1. 


Paris- Jallobert  (P.)  Descente  des  Anglais 
a  Cancale  en  1758:  nouveaux  docu- 
ments contemporains  et  inedits.  Pp.  70. 
Eennes :  Catel. 

Eenner  (V.)  Tiirkische  Urkunden,  den 
Krieg  des  Jahres  1683  betreffend,  nach 
den  Aufzeichnungen  des  Marc'  Antonio 
Mamucha  della  Torre.  Pp.  48.  Vienna : 
Holder. 

Eome. — Eecueil  des  instructions  donn^es 
aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres  de 
France,  depuis  les  traites  de  Westphalie 
jusqu'a  la  revolution  franc^aise.  VI : 
Eome,  avec  une  introduction  et  des 
notes  par  G.  Hanotaux.  I :  [1648- 1687]. 
Pp.  cxii,  375.     Paris  :  Alcan.    20  f. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (Ernest  II,  duke  of). 
Memoirs.  I,  II:  [1818-1850].  Portraits. 
London :  Eemington.     30/. 

Selve  (Odet  de),  ambassadeur  de  France 
en  Angleterre,  Correspondance  politique 
de  [1546-1549],  publiee  par  G.  Lef^vre- 
Pontalis.     Paris :  Alcan.     15  f. 

Spain. — Calendar  of  letters,  despatches, 
and  state  papers  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations between  England  and  Spain, 
preserved  in  the  archives  at  Simancas 
and  elsewhere.  V.  2 :  Henry  VIII 
[1 536-1 538].  Ed.  by  P.  de  Gayangos. 
London :       H.M.      Stationery      Office. 

15/- 

TncRHEni  (A.  Graf).  Ludwig  Fiirst  Star- 
hemberg,  ehemaliger  k.  k.  Gesandter  an 
den  Hofen  in  Haag,  London,  und  Turin : 
eine  Lebens-Skizze,  nach  handschrift- 
lichen  Original-Quellen.  Pp.  371.  Graz  : 
Styria.     5*40  m. 

Zeller  (B.)  Charles  VIII  en  Italie  :  fin 
du  regne  [1492-1498].  Extraits  de 
Philippe  de  Commines.  Illustr.  Paris  : 
Hachette.     16mo.     50  c. 

Louis  XII ;  Anne  de  Bretagne :  la 

guerre  de  Milan  et  le  trait6  de  Grenade 
[1498-1501].  Illustr.  Paris:  Hachette. 
16mo.     50  c. 


VII.  FRENCH  HISTOEY 


AuDEY  (J.)  La  folie  du  roi  Charles  VI 
d'apres  les  chroniques  du  temps.  Pp. 
8.     Lyons:  Plan. 


Babeau  (A.)  La  vie  militaire  sous  I'ancien 
regime.  I :  Les  soldats.  Pp.  389.  Paris : 
Firmin-Didot.     6  f. 
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BoNDOis  (P.)  Histoire  de  la  revolution  de 
1870-1871  etdes  origines  de  la  troisi^me 
E6publique  [1869-1871].  Pp.  468. 
Paris  :    Picard  &  Kaan.     10  f. 

BoNNARDOT  (F.)  Histoire  g^nerale  de 
Paris  :  registres  des  deliberations  du 
bureau  de  la  ville  de  Paris.  IV  :  [^552- 
1558J.  Pp.  xliv,  621.  Paris:  Champion. 
4to.     30  f. 

BoucHART  (Alain)  Les  Grandes  Croniques 
de  Bretaigne,  compos^es  en  I'an  15 14, 
publiees  a  nouveau  par  H.  Le  Meignen. 
III.  Pp.  160.  Rennes  :  Cailli^re.  4to. 
10  f. 

Cappelletti  (L.)  Un  capitolo  di  storia 
della  rivoluzione  francese  ;  ii  diciotto 
fruttidoro.     Pp.  31.    Leghorn  :  Meucci. 

Carel  (P.)  Etude  sur  la  commune  de 
Caen :  suivie  de  la  liste  des  echevins, 
&c.  ;  documents  in^dits.  Pp.  313. 
Caen  :  Massif.     5  f. 

Carette  (madame).  Souvenirs  intimes 
de  la  cour  des  Tuileries.  Paris  :  Ollen- 
dorff.    12mo.     3-50  f. 

CiiAPER  (A.)  Documents  daui^hinois.  V  : 
Proces-verbaux  du  comity  de  surveil- 
lance revolutionnaire  de  Vienne  la  Pa- 
triote  [31  mars  1794  au  21  mars  1795]. 
Pp.  222.     Grenoble  :  Allier.     5  f. 

Chassin  (C.  L.)  Les  Elections  et  les 
cahiers  de  Paris  en  1789.  I:  La  con- 
vocation de  Paris  aux  derniers  Etats 
gen^raux.  Pp.  544.  Paris :  Jouaust 
&  Sigaux.     15  f. 

Chevalier  (J.)  Essai  historique  sur 
I'eglise  et  la  ville  de  Die.  I :  depuis 
les  origines  jusqu'a  I'annee  1276.  Pp. 
500.     Montelimar :  Bourron.     6  f. 

Cluseret  (general).  Memoires.  Ill  : 
La  fin  de  I'Empire.  Pp.  304.  Paris  : 
J.  Levy.     18mo.     1-50  f. 

Davidsohn  (E.)  Philipp  II  August  von 
Frankreich  und  Ingeborg.  Pp.  337. 
Stuttgart :  Cotta.     4  m. 

Douais  (C.)  Capucins  et  Huguenots 
dans  le  Languedoc  sous  Henri  IV, 
Louis  XIII,  et  Louis  XIV.  I :  sous 
Henri  IV.  Pp.  55.  Lyons  :  Vitte  & 
Perrussel. 

DouARCHE  (A.)  L'universite  de  Paris  et 
les  j6suites  (seizi^me  et  dix-septieme 
si^cles).     Paris  :  Hachette.     7"50  f. 

FouRNiER  (M.)  La  nation  allemande  a 
l'universite  d'Orleans  au  quatorzieme 
si^cle.  Pp.  50.  Paris  :  Larose  &  For- 
cel.     2-50  f. 

Fran(7ois  I,  Catalogue  des  actes  de.  II : 
[dul  Janvier  1531  au  31  decembre  1534.] 
(Collection  des  ordonnances  des  rois  de 
France.)  Pp.  708.  Paris  :  A.  Picard. 
4to.    10  f. 

Funck-Brentano  (F.)  Phili23pe  le  Bel  et 
la  noblesse  franc-comtoise :  etude  his- 
torique. Pp.  52.  Nogent-le-Eotrou : 
Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Garnault  (E.)  Le  commerce  rochelais 
au  dix-huiti^me  siecle,  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments composant  les  anciennes  archives 
de  la  chambre  de  commerce  de  la  Ro- 


chelle.  I :  La  representation  commer- 
ciale  de  la  Rochelle.  Pp.  377.  La  Ro- 
chelle  :  Mareschal  &  Martin. 

Gu\oT-JoMARD  (A.)  La  ville  de  Vannes 
et  ses  murs.  Pp.  160,  illustr.  Vannes : 
Galles. 

Hericault  (C.  d').  La  France  revolu- 
tionnaire. Pp.  xl,  756,  illustr.  Paris  : 
Perrin.     10  f. 

La  Haye  (0.  de).  Po^me  sur  la  grande 
peste  de  1348,  public  d'apr^s  le  manus- 
crit  de  la  biblioth^que  du  palais  Saint- 
Pierre  de  Lyon,  par  G.  Guigue.  Pp. 
xl,  261.     Lyons :  Georg.     12mo.     6  f. 

Laval  (V.)  Histoire  de  la  faculty  de 
medecine  d'Avignon ;  ses  origines,  son 
organisation,  et  son  enseignement 
[1303-1791].  I:  Les  origines  et  I'or- 
ganisation.  Pp.  492.  Paris :  Leche- 
valier.  7-50  f. 

Lestrange  (H.  de).  Inventaire  et  vente 
des  biens  meubles  de  Guillaume  de 
Lestrange,  archeveque  de  Rouen,  nonce 
du  pape  Gregoire  XI  et  ambassadeur  du 
roi  Charles  V  [1389].  Paris:  A.  Picard. 
4to.     15  f. 

LocPKEAN  DE  Kerriver.  Lcs  jacobius  de 
Lorient,  ou  la  gigantojacobinomachie, 
poeme  anonyme  date  du  2  septembre 
1795.  Eeedite  avec  des  notes  histo- 
riques  et  biographiques.  Pj).  90.  Lo- 
rient :  Cathrine  &  Guyomar. 

LoisELEUR  (.1.)  L'universite  d'Orleans 
pendant  la  periode  de  decadence,  d'apres 
des  documents  r6cemment  d^couverts. 
Pp.  83.     Orleans:  Hevluisoti. 

Mahrexholtz  (E.)  Geschichte  der  ersten 
franzosischen  Eevolution :  ihre  Ent- 
wickelung  bis  zur  Auflcisung  des  Con- 
vents [17S9-1795].  Pp.  254.  Leipzig  : 
Wigand.     4  m. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laurent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860:  recueil 
comijlet  des  dobats  legislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  chambres  francjaises.  l" 
serie  [1787-1799].  XXXI :  [du  17  sep- 
tembre au  30  septembre  1 791].  Pp.  778. 
Paris  :  Dupont.     20  f. 

• 2"  serie:  [1 800- 1 870].      LXIX  :    [du 

26  juillet  au  19  septembre  1831].  Pp. 
360.     Paris :  Dupont.     20  f. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ffiuvres  litteraires 
publiees  d'apres  les  originaux  et  les 
meilleurs  textes,  avec  une  introduction, 
par  T.  Martel.  II,  III.  Pp.  480,  450. 
Paris:  Savine.     18mo.     3*50  f.  each. 

NoRMANWE,  Cahiers  des  ctats  de,  sous  le 
r^gne  de  Henri  III:  documents  relatifs 
a  ces  assemblees,  recueillis  et  annotes 
par  C.  de  Eobillard  de  Beaurepaire.  II : 
[1 582-1 588],  Published  by  the  Societe 
de  I'Histoire  de  Normandie.  Paris : 
A.  Picard.     12  f. 

Pajol  (comte).  Les  guerres  sous  Louis 
XV.  VI.  Pp.  441.  Paris:  Finnin- 
Didot.     12  f. 

Pecheur  (abbe).  Annales  du  diocese  de 
Soissons.  VII.  Pp.  540.  Soissons : 
Fosse  d'Ai'cosse.     9  f. 
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PiGEONNEAU  (H.)  Histoirc  du  commerce 
de  la  France.  II :  Le  seizi^me  si^cle, 
Henri  IV,  Richelieu.  Pp.  490,  illustr. 
Paris :  Cerf.     7-50  f. 

Prevost  (G.  a.)  Notice  arch6ologique  et 
historique  sur  l'6v^ch6  d'Evreux.  Pp. 
45,  illustr.     Caen  :  Delesques. 

EoMB.UiDi  (J.)  La  Corse  franQaise  au 
seizi^me  si^cle ;  Sampiero  Corso,  colonel 
general  de  I'infanterie  corse  au  service 
de  la  France.  Pp.  100.  Paris  :  Le- 
chevalier.     3  f. 

EoussELET  (A.)  Notes  sur  I'ancien  Hotel- 
Dieu  de  Paris  relatives  a  la  lutte  des 
administrateurs  laiques  centre  le  pou- 
voir  spirituel,  etc.  [1505-1789]  ;  ex- 
traites  des  archives  de  I'Assistance  pu- 
blique.  Pp.  xxxii,  236.  Paris :  Le- 
crosnier  &  Babe.     5  f. 

SouRCHEs  (marquis  de).    M6moires  sur  le 


r^gne  de  Louis  XIV,  publics  par  le 
comte  G.  J.  de  Cosnac  et  E.  Pontal. 
VIII  :  [Janvier  1703-juin  1704.]  Pp. 
453.     Paris :  Hachette.     7-50  f. 

Valoi:^  (N.)  Le  role  de  Charles  V  au 
d6but  du  grand  schisme  [8  avril-16  no- 
vembre  1378J.  Pp.  33.  Nogent-le-Eo- 
trou  :  Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

ViDAL  (P.)  Les  Juifs  des  anciens  comtes 
de  Eoussillon  et  de  Cerdagne.  Pp.  97. 
Paris  :  Durlacher.     2-50  f. 

VissAC  (M.  de).  Chronique  de  la  Ligue  dans 
la  Basse-Auvergne.  Pp.  330.  Eiom ; 
Girerd.     16mo.     6  f. 

Wallon  (H.)  Les  repr^sentants  du  peuple 
en  mission  et  la  justice  revolutionnaire 
dans  les  d^partements  en  Pan  II  [1793- 
1794].  I:  La  Vendue.  Pp.488.  Paris: 
Hachette.     7-oO  f. 


VIII.   GEKMAN  HISTOEY 


AscHBACH  (J.  Bitter  von).  Geschichte  der 
Wiener  Universitat.  Ill :  Die  Wiener 
Universitat  und  ihre  Gelehrten  [1520- 
1565].  Pp.  408.  Vienna:  Holder. 
10  m. 

Cologne. — Kolner  Schreinsurkunden  des 
zwolften  Jahrhunderts ;  Quellen  zur 
Eechts-und  Wirthschaftsgeschichte  der 
Stadt  Koln :  herausgegeben  von  R. 
Hoeniger.  (Publikationen  der  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  Rheinische  Geschichtskunde, 
L)  Pp.  376.  Bonn:  Weber.  4to. 
21-45  m. 

Erbstein  (J.  &  A.)  Erorterungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  siichsischen  Miinz- 
und  Medaillen-Geschichte.  I.  Pp.  84, 
plates.     Dresden :  Baensch.     6*70  m. 

Frankfurt  am  Main. — Frankfurter  Chro- 
niken  und  annalistische  Aufzeich- 
nungen  der  Ref  ormationszeit,  nebst  einer 
Darstellung  der  Frankfurter  Belagerung 
von  1552;  bearbeitet  von  R.  Jung. 
(Grotefend's  Quellen  zur  Frankfurter 
Geschichte,  II.)  Pp.  730.  Frankfurt : 
Jiigel.     12  m. 

Frankfurt  an  der  Oder. — Aeltere  Univer- 
sitats-Matrikeln.  I:  Universitat  Frank- 
furt an  der  Oder,  aus  der  Original-Hand- 
schrift  herausgegeben  von  E.  Friedliin- 
dcr.  II:  [1639-1811].  (Publikationen aus 
den  koniglich  preussischen  Staatsarchi- 
ven,  XXXVI.)  Pp.  869.  Leipzig: 
Hirzel.     20  m. 

Hannover  (Kurfiirstin  Sophie  von).  Brief e 
an  die  Raugrafinnen  und  Raugrafen  zu 
Pfalz ;  herausgegeben vonE.Bodemann. 
(Publikationen  aus  den  koniglich  preus- 
sischen Staatsarchiven,  XXXVII.)  Pp. 
355.     Leipzig :  Hirzel.     9  m. 

Herder  (G.)  Entwickelung  der  Land- 
stande  im  Herzogtum  Braunschweig- 
Liineburg  vom  dreizehnten  bis  zum  Aus- 
gang  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
Pp.  66.    Jena :  Neuenhahn.     1-60  m. 

Jastrow  (J.)  Kleines  Urkundenbuch  zur 
neueren  Verfassungsgeschichte.  Pp. 
130.    Berlin :  Gaertner. 


LoviNSON  (H.)  Beitrage  zur  Verfassungs- 
geschichte der  westfalischen  Reichs- 
stiftsstiidte.  Pp.132.  Paderborn:  Scho- 
ningh.     2'40  m. 

Meyer  (F.  M.)  Steiermark  im  Franzo- 
senzeitalter,  nach  neuen  Quellen.  Pp. 
264.     Graz :  Leykam.     2  m. 

MoLLER  (C.)  &  GoDT  (C.)  Geschichtc 
Schleswig-Holsteins,  von  der  altesten 
Zeit  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.  VI :  von 
der  Erhebung  bis  zur  Gegenwart  [1848- 
1888],  von  C.  Godt.  Pp.  272,  maps. 
Altona :  Eeher.     4*50  m. 

Prussia. — Acten  der  Standetage  Preussens, 
koniglichen  Antheils  (Westpreussen) ; 
hei-ausgegeben  von  F.  Thunert.  I,  1 : 
[1466-1471].  Pp.  166.  Danzig:  Bart- 
ling.     2-50  m. 

RisTELHUBER  (P.)  Heidelberg  et  Stras- 
bourg :  recherches  biographiques  et 
litt6raires  sur  les  6tudiants  alsaciens 
immatricul^s  a  I'universite  de  Heidel- 
berg [1386-1662].  Paris:  Leroux. 
3-50  f. 

Sauerland  (H.  V.)  Trierer  Geschichts- 
quellen  des  elften  Jahrhunderts.  Pp. 
212,  plates.  Treves :  Paulinus-Druckerei. 
5  m. 

ScHJiiDT  (B.)  Burggraf  Heinrich  IV  zu 
Meissen,  Oberstkanzler  der  Krone  Boh- 
men,  und  seine  Regierung  im  Vogtlande. 
Pp.  416,  plates.  Gera:  Griesbach. 
10  m. 

Schmidt  (M.)  Beitrage  zur  Miinzge- 
schichte  der  Herzoge  von  Sachsen- 
Lauenburg.  Pp.  38.  Ratzeburg : 
Schmidt.     60  pf. 

Stieve  (F.)  Wittelsbacher  Briefe  [1590- 
1610]  mitgeteiltvon.  Pp.120.  Munich: 
Franz.     3-60  m. 

Tamm  (T.)  Die  Anfange  des  Erzbistums 
Hamburg-Bremen.  Pp.  80.  Jena: 
Neuenhahn.     2  m. 

Uhlirz  (K.)  Geschichte  des  Erzbistums 
Magdeburg  unter  den  Kaisemaus  sachsi- 
schem  Hause.  Pp.  167.  Magdeburg: 
Neumann.    4  m. 
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ViCTEiNG  (Johann  von).  Das  Buch  gewis- 
ser  Geschichten,  iibersetzt  von  W.  Frie- 
densburg.  (Geschichtschreiber  der 
deutschen  Vorzeit,  LXXXII.)  Pp.  337. 
Leipzig :  Dyk.     4-80  m. 

Wedel. — Urkunden-Buch  zur  Geschichte 
des  schlossgesessenen  Geschleehts  der 
Graf  en  und  Herren  von  Wedel;  bear- 
beitet  und  herausgegeben  von  H.  F.  P. 
von  Wedel.  II :  Die  Herren  von  Wedel 
im  Markischen  Lande  iiber  der  Oder, 
im  Herzogthum  Pommern,  und  im 
Bisthum  Camin  [1269-1348].  II.  Pp. 
119,plate.  Leipzig:  Hermann.  4to.  15  m. 


Weizsacker  (J.)  Die  Urkunden  der  Appro- 
bation Konig  Euprecht's.  Pp.  117. 
Berlin :  Keimer.    4to.     5  m. 

WiLLE  (E.)  Urkundliche  Beitrage  zur 
geschichte  Hanaus  im  dreissigjahrigen 
Kriege,  aus  dem  Nachlass  Herzog  Bern- 
hard's  von  Weimar.  Pp.  68.  Hanau: 
Alberti.     1-50  m. 

ZWIEDINECK-SUDENHOEST     (H.     VOU).       Die 

oflfentliche  Meinung  in  Deutschland  im 
Zeitalter  Ludwigs  XIV  [1650-1700]: 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  deutschen 
Flugschriften-Litteratur.  Pp.  117. 
Stuttgart :  Cotta.     2  m. 


IX.  HISTOEY  OF  GEEAT  BEITAIN   AND  lEELAND 


Baines  (E.)  History  of  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Lancaster.  Ed.  by  J.  Croston. 
11.    Manchester :  Heywood.    4to.    16/. 

Bkight  (W.)  Chapters  of  early  English 
church  history.  2nd  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Pp.  480.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.     12/. 

BuKY  (Eichard  de),  bishop  of  Durham. 
Philobiblon.  Ed.  and  transl.  by  E.  C. 
Thomas.  Pp.  340.  London :  Kegan 
Paul.     10/6. 

Charles  I. — Calendar  of  state  papers, 
domestic  series,  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  XIX  :  [1644].  London  :  H.M.  Sta- 
tionery Office.     15/. 

Chabncy  (M.)  Historia  aliquot  mar- 
tyrum  Anglorum,  maxime  octodecim 
Cartusianorum,  sub  rege  Henrico  VIII 
interemptorum.  Pp.  xxxii,  152,  plate. 
Neuville-sous-Montreuil :  Duquat.   4to. 

Church  (A.  J.)  Henry  V.  London : 
Macmillan.     2  6. 

Committee  for  advance  of  money,  Calen- 
dar of  the  proceedings  of  the  [1642- 
1656].  Commonwealth.  XIV.  In  3 
parts.  London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
45/. 

Cbeighton  (M.)  Carlisle.  (Historic 
Towns.)     London :  Longmans.     3/6. 

Drummond  (Thomas),  undi^r-secretary  in 
Ireland  [1835-40].  Life  and  letters.  By 
E.  B.  O'Brien.  Pp.  386.  London: 
Kegan  Paul.     14/. 

Elliot  (H.)  Life  of  Sidney,  earl  Godol- 
phin.     London :  Longmans.     15/. 

Freeman  (P.)  The  architectural  history 
of  Exeter  cathedral.  Ed.  by  E.  V. 
Freeman.     Exeter :  Eland.     4/6. 

Gaimar  (maistre  Geffrei).  Lestorie  des 
Engles  solum  la  translacion.  Ed.  by 
the  late  sir  T.  D.  Hardy  &  C.  T.  Martin. 
I :  Text.  London :  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
10/. 

Ganneron  (E.)  L'Irlande  depuis  son  ori- 
gine  jusqu'aux  temps  presents.  Pp. 
376,  illustr.     Tours  :  Marae.     5  f. 

Gardiner  (S.  E.)  A  history  of  the  great 
civil  war  [1642-1649].  II:  [1644-1647]. 
Pp.  598.    London:  Longmans.     24/. 


Gasquet  (F.  a.)  Henry  VIII  and  the 
English  monasteries :  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  their  suppres- 
sion. II.  Pp.  620.  London  :  Hodges. 
12/. 

Gillow  (J.)  The  Haydock  papers :  a 
glimpse  into  English  catholic  life.  Pp. 
270.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     7/6. 

Harrison  (J.)  The  Scot  in  Ulster  :  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  popula- 
tion of  Ulster.  Pp.  116.  London : 
Blackwood.     2/6. 

Henry  VIII,  king  of  England,  Chronicle 
of :  being  a  contemporary  record  of 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI, 
written  in  Spanish  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Transl.,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction, by  M.  A.  S.  Hume.  Pp.  242. 
London:  Bell.     6/. 

HosACK  (J.)  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  her 
accusers.     2  vol.     Blackwood.     31/6. 

Hume  (David).  Letters  to  William 
Strahan,  now  first  edited,  with  notes, 
index,  &c.,  by  G.  B.  Hill.  Pp.  400. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     12/6. 

Lucas  (C.  P.)  An  historical  geography  of 
the  British  colonies.  I.  Pp.  190. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     5/. 

Nys  (E.)  Notes  pour  servir  a  I'histoire 
litteraire  et  dogmatique  du  droit  inter- 
national en  Angleterre.  I.  Pp.  148. 
Bruxelles  :  Muquardt.     3-50  f. 

Oxford,  Historical  register  of  the  univer- 
sity of :  being  a  supplement  to  the 
Oxford  university  calendar.  Pp.  455. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     5/. 

Payne  (J.  O.)  Eecords  of  the  English 
catholics  of  171 5,  compiled  from  ori- 
ginal documents  by.  Pp.  182.  London  : 
Burns  &  Gates.     15/. 

Pressense  (F.  de).  L'Irlande  et  I'Angle- 
terre  depuis  I'acte  d'union  jusqu'^  nos 
jours  [1800-1888].    Paris :  Plon.  7-50  f. 

State  trials.  New  series,  by  J.  Mac- 
donell.  L6ndon  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
10/. 

Statutes,  The.  Second  revised  edition. 
I :  From  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  to  end   of  reign   of  Anne 
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[1235-1713].  London:  H.M.  Stationery 
.  Office.    7/6. 
Stephen  (L.)    The  dictionary  of  national 

biography.     XVIII :    Esdaile — Finan. 

London  :  Smith  &  Elder.     15/. 
SxoccHi  (G.)    La  prima  conquista  della 


Britannia  per  opera  dei  Eomani.  Pp. 
207.  Florence :  Cellini.  4  1. 
Vane  (sir  Harry),  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  leader  of  the  long 
parliament,  The  life  of.  Pp.  608.  Lon- 
don :  Sampson  Low.     18/. 


X.  ITALIAN  HISTOEY 

(Including  Savoy) 


Andrea  (Francesco  di).     Cronaca  inedita 

transcritta   dal    manoscritto   originale 

del  secolo  XV,  pubblicata  dal  conte  F. 

Cristofori.     Pp.  82.    Foligno :  Salvati. 
Beltrami  (L.)     Per  la  storia  della  navi- 

gazione  nel  territorio  milanese  :  mano- 

scritti  e  documenti  donati  alia  Biblio- 

teca    Ambrosiana.     Pp.    77.      Milan : 

Colombo. 
Brambilla  (C.)    Tremisse  inedito  al  nome 

di  Desiderio   re   dei  Longobardi.     Pp. 

26.    Pavia :  Fusi.     4to. 
Cecchetti   (B.)     Di   alcuni   dubbi   nella 

storia   di   Venezia.     Pp.   31.     Venice : 

Fontana. 
Farfa,  II  regesto  di,  compilato  da  Gre- 

gorio  di  Catino.     Ed.  by  F.  Georgi  & 

U.   Balzani.     IV.      Pp.   375.     Kome : 

presso  la  Societa  di  storia  patria.     4to. 
Prdttuaria,   La  cronaca   di,    un'  antica 

cronaca  piemontese  inedita,  pubblicata 

da   G.   Calligaris.     Pp.    144.      Turin: 

Loescher.     3*50 1. 
Gabotto   (F.)     Giason   del   Maino   e   gli 

scandali  universitari  nel  quattrocento : 

studio.    Pp.  304.   Turin  :  '  La  Lettera- 

tura.' 
Graziani  (A.)     Storia  critica  della  teoria 

del  valore  in  Italia.    Pp.  181.     Milan  : 

Hoepli.    4  1. 
Milan. — Iscrizioni    delle   chiese   e   degli 

altri  edifici  di  Milano.     I.     Ed.  by  V. 

Forcella.  Pp.  515.  Milan  :  Prato.  24  1. 
Modena. — Cronache    modenesi    di   Ales- 

sandro  Tassoni,  di  Giovanni   da  Baz- 


zano,  e  di  Bonifazio  Morano,  ora  per  la 
prima  volta  nella  loro  integrita  pubbli- 
cate  a  cura  di  L.  Vischi,  T.  Sandonnini, 
O.  Easelli.  Pp.  376.  Modena:  So- 
ciety tipografica.     4to. 

Monte  Casino. — Codex  diplomaticus  Caje- 
tanus,  editus  cura  et  studio  mona- 
chorum  S.  Benedict!  archicoenobii 
Montis  Casini.  I :  Tabularium  Casi- 
nense.  I.  Pp.  420.  Monte  Casino : 
typ.  Archicoenobii.    4to. 

Naples,  Les  archives  angevines  de  :  ana- 
lyse sommaire  d'une  s6rie  de  docu- 
ments inedits  [1265-1285],  avec  un 
appendice  par  A.  Joubert.  Pp.  24. 
Angers. 

Nisco  (N.)  Storia  civile  del  regno  d'ltalia. 
IV.     Pp.  518.     Naples :  Morano.     8  1. 

Pasolini  (P.  D.)  I  tiranni  di  Eomagna  e  i 
papi  nel  medio  evo :  note  storiche. 
Pp.  340.     Imola :  Galeati.     16mo. 

Biant  (comte).  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de 
I'^glise  de  Bethl6em.  I :  S.  Ambroise 
de  Varazze,  d6pendance  de  I'eglise  de 
Bethl^em  en  Ligurie.  Pp.  258. 
Genoa :  Institut  des  Sourds-muets.  4to. 

Eojie. — Mirabilia  urbis  Eom^B,  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  medieval  guide-book, 
with  notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols.  lUustr. 
London  :  Ellis  &  Elvey.     6/. 

Werdnig  (G.)  Die  Osellen  oder  Miinz- 
Medaillen  der  Eepublik  Venedig.  Pp. 
209,  illustr.  Vienna  :  Frick.  4to.   25  m. 

Zuradelli  (C.)  Le  torri  di  Pavia.  Pp. 
252.     Pavia:  Fusi. 


XI.  HISTORY   OF   THE   NETHERLANDS 


Bijdragen   voor  de  geschiedenis   van  de 

roomsch-katholieke  kerk  in  Nederland. 

Pp.  232.   Eotterdam :  Hendriksen.  2  fl. 
De   Potter  (F.)      Geschiedenis   van   de 

gemeenten  der  provincie  Oost-Vlaande- 

ren.     Ill :  Gent,  van  den  oudsten  tijd 

tot  heden.  (Vol.  V.  Pp.  57-364.)  Illustr. 

Ghent :  Hoste. 
De   Bidder    (A.)      Un    chroniqueur    du 

eeizi^me   si^cle,   Laurent  Vital :    essai 

critique.      Pp.   17.      Ghent :    Leliaert, 

Siffer,  &  Cie.     60  c. 
Desrousseaux. — Moeurs  populaires  de  la 

Flandre     franpaise.       2    vol.      Paris : 

Lechevalier.     12mo.     7*50  f. 
Dognee  (E.  M.  0.)     Li^ge :  origines,  his- 

toire,  &c.    Pp.  156,  illustr.    Brussels : 

Leb^gue.     4to.     3-50  f. 


Flandre  wallonne,  Souvenirs  de  la :  re 
cherches  historiques  et  choix  de  docu- 
ments relatif  s  k  Douai  et  aux  anciennes 
provinces  du  nord  de  la  France.  2" 
s6rie.  VIL  Pp.  197.  Douai:  Cr^pin.  6  f. 

Kkoon  (A.  W.)  Amsterdam  in  1672 :  his- 
torische  schets  naar  officieele  bronnen 
bewerkt.  Pp.  124.  Amsterdam  :  ten 
Brink  &  de  Vries.     1-25  fl. 

LoosjES  (V.)  Louis  Bonaparte,  de  koning 
van  Holland.  Pp.  219.  Amsterdam : 
S.  L.  van  Looy.     2-25  fl. 

Nameche  (mgr.  A.  J.)  Cours  d'histoire 
nationale.  V  :  P^riode  espagnole. 
XXII.  Pp.452.  Louvain:  Fonteyn.  4  f. 

The\le  (G.)  History  of  South  Africa 
[1691-1795].  Pp.  404,  charts.  London  : 
Sonnenschein.     15/. 


Xn.   SLAVONIC  HISTORY 

(Together  with  Eoumanu) 
Dalton  (H.)   Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  mirten  Kirche  in  Eussland.     Pp.  429. 

evangelischen  Kirche  in  Eussland.    II :  Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes.     7  m. 

Urkundenbuch    der  evangelisch-refor-      Ferjiendzin  (F.  E.)     Monumenta  spec- 
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tantia  historiam  Slavorum  meridiona- 
lium.  XVIII:  ActaBulgariaBecclesiastica 
[1565-1799].  Pp.409.  Agram:  Kugli 
&  Deutsch. 
Kaindl  (E.  F.)  Geschichte  der  Bukowina. 
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Contents  of  Periodical  Publications 


I.  FRANCE 


Bevue  Historique,  xxziz.  1.  January — 
P.  VioLLET  :  The,  Roman  policy  in  Gaul 
after  Ccesar's  campaigns  [treating  of  the 
conquest  and  the  legal  conditions  im- 
posed subsequently  upon  it,  together 
with  the  steps  taken  for  the  suppression 
or  assimilation  of  the  national  religion]. 

G.    Fagniez  :     Pdre    Joseph    and 

Richelieu,  concluded  [maintaining  that 
Bichelieu  intended  P^re  Joseph  for  his 

political     successor]. -P.    Bebteand 

prints  a  memoir  and  letter  of  Talley- 
rand [October-December  1805,  contain- 
ing proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  in  favour  of  Austria,  at  the 
sacrifice   of  the   latter' s   western   and 

south-western  territories]. Baron  du 

Casse  :  The  diary  and  correspoiuleiice 
of  queen  Catherine  of  Westphalia,  con- 
tinued [April- August  1 812]. 

Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xlv.  1. — 
Abb^E.VACANDAKD:  St.Bernardand  the 
schism  of  Anacletus  II  in  Italy  [1132- 

II 38]. Comte  DE  CiRcouRT  :  Louis, 

duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  CJiarles  VI, 
and  his  Italian  enterprises  [1392-1396] ; 
part  i L.  Sciodt  :  TJie  French  re- 
public and  the  republic  of  Genoa  [1794- 
1799] Abbe  P.  Batiffol  :  The  Vati- 
can library  since  Paul  III  [an  account 

of  its  more  modern  collections]. P. 

Gatjlot  :  An  episode  of  the  captivity  at 
the  Temple  [relating  Jarjayes'  attempt 

to  release  queen  Marie  Antoinette] 

A.  DE  Gakniers  :  The  campaign  of  1814 

[on   Houssaye's  work] G.   Gandy  : 

The  memoirs  of  tlie  comte  de  VilUle. 

Bibliothsque  de  I'Eeole  des  Chartes,xlix. 
6,  6. — H.  Omont  prints  a  catalogue  of 
the  Greek  manuscripts  of  carditial 
Ridolfi,  [purchased  from  his  heirs  by 
marshal  Strozzi,  from  whom  they 
passed  to  queen  Catherine  de  M6dicis, 
and  thence  into  what  is  now  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale] P.  Fournier  de- 
scribes a  manuscript  of  the  forged  De- 
cretals belonging  to  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse [now  at  Grenoble ;  unknown  to 
Hinschius  and  presenting  among  other 
points  of  interest  a  new  text  of  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  council  of  Ephesus] . 
J.  Gauthier  :  The  missal  and  pon- 
tifical of  Am6d6e  de  Talaru,  archbishop 


of  Lyons  [a  manuscript  at  Besancjon 
hitherto  unidentified],  with  documents, 

tables  of   contents,  &c H.  Moran- 

viLLE  prints  extracts  from  the  '  jomalia 
thesauri  '  and  '  extractus  thesauri  ' 
[1362-1419],   concluded    [with    index]. 

H.  DE  CuRzoN :   Recent  works  on 

medieval  architecture. 

Revue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  iii.  1.  — 
Due  DE  Broglie  :  TJie  policy  of  Russia 
in  1 800  [printing  a  memoir  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Paul  in  1800,  with  marginal 
annotations  by  the  emperor  himself, 
from  a  copy  amongst  the  papers 
of   baron   Fain.      The   author   of    the 

memoir  is   not    yet   identified] A. 

Geffroy  :  Letters  of  the  duchesse  de 
Lo7igu£ville  [twenty  to  the  prince  de 
Conde,  1643- 1676,  one  to  cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  an  important  letter  from 
Lenet  to  Cond6  on  the  Fronde  at  Bor- 
deaux, all  from  the  collection  of  count 
de   Lowenhaupt,  with  annotations   by 

M.   Ch^ruel]. Baron   d'Avril  :    The 

partition    of    Africa, G.    Pallain  : 

The  United  States  and  England  in 
1795  [a  letter  from  Talleyrand  to 
lord  Lansdowne  pointing  out  that  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  inclination  of  the 
Americans  for  France  their  permanent 
feelings  and  interests  must  bind  them 

to     England] A.     d'Aubigny:     A 

Turkish  ambassador  [Mehemet  Effendi] 
at  Paris  during   the    regency    [1720- 

1721] Schefer:    The  marquis  du 

Bonac's  memoir  on  the  affairs  of  nor- 
thern Europe  [i 700- 17 10],  continued 
[describing  the  characters  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Augustus  of  Poland]. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  iv.  1.  January— B,.  de 
Labotjlaye  :  On  the  publication  of 
parliamentary  debates  in  England  [a 
review  of  the  recently  published  blue 
books,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 

the  question]. H.  Ostrogorski:  Tlie 

organisation  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  concluded  [dealing  with 
the    attempted    remedies     and    their 

failure]. J.Flach  :  Local  government 

in  Ireland  [i 830-1886] L.  Basse- 

EEAU :  The  first  conquests  of  Molmmmed 
Ali  in  the    Soudan   [1820-1824] 
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F.  Aububtin:  The  French  revolution 
according  to  a  new  historian  [review  of 
M.  Sorel's  '  Europe  et  la  revolution  fran- 
<?aise,'  seeking  to  explain  and  bring  out 
M.  Sorel's  view  that  the  course  of  the 
revolution  was  determined  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  monarchy,  with  special 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  emigrants, 
the  question  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the 
war  of  1792]. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais,  xxxvii.  10, 
11.  Nov.-Dec. — A.  Berncs  :  Antoine 
de  Chandieu,  from  his  unpublished 
journal,  V   [1583-1591],  two  articles, 

concluded C.  Bead  describes  some 

contemporary  huguenot  replies  to  Ron- 
sard,  '  jadis  Poete  et  maintenant  Preb- 
stre  '  [1562-3],  two  articles. 

ComptesBendus  de  rAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-lettres.  July—G. 
Clermont-Ganneau  :  Une  inscription 
frangaise     dicotiverte    a,     Saint-Jean 

d'Acre. J.  Baillet  :  Sur  plusieurs 

textes  grecs  recemment  dicouvcrts,  rela- 

tifs  a  Vhistoire  des  BUmyes. J.  De- 

laville  Le  Eoulx  :  Les  anciens  Teu- 
toniqtces  et  I'ordre  de   Saint-Jean  de 

Jerusalem. H.  d'Arbois  de  Jub.un- 

viLLE  :  La  chronologie  Urusque. 

Journal  Asiatique.  —September — C.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  :  Notes  d'ipigraphie  et 
dliistoirc  arabes. 

Le  Moyen  Age,  i.  11.  December — K. 
Laiiprecht  :  The  hundred  in  the  Prank- 
ish judicial  system  [a  commentary  on 
Tacitus,'Germ.'xii.,  maintaining  against 
the  accepted  view  that  the  '  principes ' 
were  actual  judges  and  the  hundred 
'  coraites '  a  select  body  of  advisers, 
and  that  the  hundred  was  a  definite 
area  with  several  judicial  courts  com- 
prised within  it,  if  it  was  of  considerable 
size]. 

Nouvelle  Eevue  Historique  du  Droit. — 
September — P.  Leseur  :  Des  conse- 
quences du  delit  de  Vesclave  dans  les 
lots  barbarcs  et  dans  les  capitulaires. 

La  Revolution  Francaise. — November — 
Dr.  RoBiNET :    Les  commenccinents  de 

Danton,    concluded Un  pamphlet 

sur  Ilobespierre  [March  1791]. De- 

cember — E.  Champion:  Lespouvoirs  des 

deputis en  1 789 F. Borxarel:  Etude 

sur  les  assignats  pendant  la  revolution. 

E.  Campardon  :  Liste  des  membres 

de  la  noblesse  impiriale  dressde  d'apris 
les  registres  de  lettrespatentes.^^^Janu- 
ary — J.  Guiffrey:  Etude  sur  la  collec- 
tion des  '  Archives  parlementaires.' 

G.  Escande  :  Les  armfes  de  la  Ripu- 

blique    [1792-1800] F.   Rouviere  : 

Le  Constituant  Ricard E.  Campar- 

DON  :  Liste  des  membres  de  la  noblesse 
imp6riale,  continued. 

Bevue  Britannique.  —  November  —  G. 
Bapst  :  Les  joyaux  de  la  couronne  sous 
la  convention,  le  directoire,  et  le  con- 


sulat January — L.  Poinsard  :    La 

dette  perpStuelle  en  Angleterre  au  dix- 
hliitiime  siicle. 

Bevue  de  Cavalerie. — December— General 

Thoumas  :       Murat,      concluded. 

Jammry  d  February — Anon.  :  General 
Bruydre  [1772-18 13,  his  life  and  mili- 
tary career]. 

Bevue  de  G6ographie. — November — L. 
Drapeyron  :  Essai  de  colonisation  de 
rile  d'Asinara  par  des  Francais  [1768], 

d'apr^s   des  documents   in^dits. C. 

FiERViLLE  :  Voyage  anonyme  et  inedit 
d'un  janseniste  en  Flandre  et  en  Hol- 
lande,  contirmedi.-=Janu/iry — L.  Dra- 
peyron :  L'image  de  la  France  sous  les 
demiers  Valois  [1525-1589]  et  sov^  les 

premiers  Bourbons  [1589-1682] A. 

Levinck  :  La  Superga :  le  siege, 
Vassaut,  et  la  delivrance  de  Turin. 
C.  FiERViLLE  :  Voyage  d'un  jan- 
seniste en  Flandre  et  en  Hollande,  con- 
tinued. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  No.  34.  October 
— -L.  Lazard  :  Les  juifs  de  Touraine. 
S.  Reinach  :  La  communaute  des  juifs 
d'Athribis    [from  a  Greek   inscription 

found  at  Bencha  in  lower  Egypt] 

I.  LoEB :  Josef  Haccohen  et  les  chro- 
niqucurs  juifs,  concluded S.  Rei- 
nach :  Inscription  relative  a  la  guerre 
de  Judee. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. — December 
— C.  Chabaud-Arnault  :  La  guerre 
d'escadre  sous  le  ministere  de  Colbert. 

.J.     Dklarbre  :     Tourville     et    la 

marine  de  son  temps  :  notes,  lettres,  et 
documents  Ti 642-1 701]. 

Bevue  du  Monde  Latin. — November — 
Comte  DE  Barr.Uj  :  L'asscmbUe  des 
notables  en  1787  d'apr^s  des  documents 
anglais,  continued. 

Revue  de  la  Revolution. — November — 
J.  Larocque  :  La  question finaiiciere  en 

1737,    continued E.     de    Beaure- 

PAiRE  :  La  justice  revolutionnaire  en 
Normandie.  =  December-— 'E.    Bire  : 

Paris      en      1793,      continued F. 

CojiBEs :  Merlin  de  Thionville  et  la 
diploiiMtie prussienne  au  bord  du  Rhin. 

H.  Welschinger  :  Le  mariage  de 

Napoleon     et    de     Marie-Louise 

Queruau-Lamerie  :  Papiers  inedits  de 
Choudieu  sur  la  gzierre  de  Vendee, 
concluded.  =  January— G.  Sored  : 
Les  representants  du  peuple  a  Varmee 
des  Pyrenees-Orientales  en  1793,  con- 
cluded.  Brdley  :     Saint-Domingue 

et  la  revolution  frangaise. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire. — December  15 — 
E.  B.  :  The  history  of  Europe  during 
the  French  revolution,  third  and  con- 
cluding paper. 

Stances  et  Travaux  de  TAcademie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. — No- 
vember—Q.  Saige  :  Les  archives  du 
palais  de  Monaco  et  Vinteret  de  ses  col- 
lections j^otir  Vhistoire  de  France 

A.  VAHD.iL  :  Louis  XIV  et  I'Egypte. 
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II.   GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (Munich) 
Ix.  2. — F.  Meinecke  :  2he  diet  of 
Batisbon  [1667]  and  tlie  war  of  devolu- 
tion [an   account   of   the   discussions, 

partly  from  documentary  sources]. 

H.  Delbruck  :  The  triarii  and  light- 
armed  troops  in  the  Roman  army. 

M.  Lehmann  prints  three  unpublished 
writings  of  Frederick  the  Great.  I  : 
'  Considerations  sur  I'^tat  politique  de 
I'Europe'  [9  May  1782];  II:  '  E6- 
flexions  sur  I'administration  des  finan- 
ces pour  le  gouvernement  prussien  ' 
[20  Oct.  1784]  ;  III :  '  De  la  politique  ' 
[Nov.  1784, 'a  fragment  of  an  historical 
work'].=  3. — M.  Lehmann  prints 
Stein's  diary  during  the  Vienna  con- 
gress [1814-1815],  with  elucidations. 
F.  HiKscH  :  The  Austrian  diplo- 
matist Franz  von  Lisola  and  his  ac- 
tivity during  the  northern  war  [1655- 

1660],   from   Pribram's   edition J. 

Beloch  :  SeleiMus  Callinicus  and  An- 
tiochus  Hierax. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft  (Munich),  x.  1.--F.  X.  Funk: 
The  treatise  '  de  alcatoribus  '  [con- 
sidered as  a  homily  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, probably  of  the  second  half  of 
that  century,  and  not,  as  A.  Harnack 
holds,  the  production  of  pope  Victor  I 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century]. 
G.  HuFFER :  St.  Bernard's  mira- 
cles and   their    critics. Dr.   Falk  : 

The  palsgrave  Frederick  III  and  the 
convent  of  Marienkrone  at  Oppenheim 
[1565-1571] K.  Eubel:  The  lite- 
rary remains  of  the  Franciscans  Sba- 

ralea    and    Papini F.    X.    Glas- 

SCHRODER :  On  the  diet  of  Frankfurt  of 
1366  [with  a  brief  of  Urban  V,  23  Feb. 

1366] H.    Denifle  :     Kaufmann's 

'  Geschichtc  der  deiUschen  TJniversitd- 

ten'   [a  severe  criticism] Freiherr 

VON  Hertling  :  Eicken's  '  Geschichte 
unci  System  der  mittelalterlichen  Welt- 
anschauung.'' 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  ftir  altere 
Deutsche  Geschiclitskunde   (Hanover), 

xiv.  2.- T.  MojiMSEN  :   East-Gothic 

studies.  I :  The  co^isular  dating  of 
the  divided  empire  [showing  that  the 
old  chronological  practice  was  retained 
in  Italy  even  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
kings  without  mention  of  their  regnal 
years,  and  giving  particulars  as  to  the 
method  of  nominating  and  publication 
of  the  names  of  the  consuls,  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  consul  usually  taking 
place  in  the  east  and  of  the  other  in 

the     west]. W.     Gundlach  :      The 

claims  of  the  sees  of  Aries  and  Vienne 
to  the  primacy  of  Gaul.  I  [stating 
the  case  and  showing  that  the  irrecon- 
cilable character  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  each  must  imply  forgery 
somewhere,  for  the  discovery  of  which 


the  writer  describes  the  manuscripts  of 
the  '  Epistolas  Arelatenses  '  and  their 
relations,  examining  the  formula)  and 
comparing  the  letters  with  the  Acts  of 
Gallic  synods]. P.  Kehr  :  The  im- 
perial documents  in  the  Vatican  ar- 
chives, with  calendars,  &c.  of  originals 

and  copies. E.  Sackur  :  Studies  on 

Bodulf  Glaber  [maintaining  that  his 
'  Histories '  were  at  first  composed  in 
an  orderly  chronological  sequence,  but 
afterwards  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
author's  additions,  and  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  dates  at  which  the  diffe- 
rent parts  were  written] J.  Werner 

prints  a  medieval  elegy  on  tlie  decline 

of  pioetry. H.  Bresslau  prints  for- 

viulcc  from  the  chancery  of  Lewis  the 
Bavarian. 

Bayerisclie  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
(Munich),  Abhandlungen,  xviii.  2.  — 
L.  VON  EocKiNGER  :  The  composition  of 
the  imperial  law-book  known  as  the 
'  Schwabenspiegel '  [maintaining  against 
Ficker  that  its  date  falls  under  the 
reign  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  ('  not 
later  than  1268'),  not  under  that  of 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg  ('  1275  or  a  little 
later'),  and  that  it  was  written  not  at 
Augsburg  but  in  East  Franconia,  pro- 
bably either  at  Bamberg  or  Wiirzburg, 
if  not  in  part  at  one  and  in  part  at  the 
other  of  these  towns;  the  local  history 
and  political  situation  of  which  at  the 
required  date  are  here  minutely  inves- 
tigated]  C.  A.  Cornelius  :  Calvin's 

return  to  Geneva.  I:  The  Guillermins 
[dealing  with  the  progress  of  party- 
action  and  the  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion  between    1538   and    1540]. F. 

Stieve  prints  forty-six  letters  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach,  continued  [1597], 
with  a  full  narrative  introduction. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.-philol. 
und  hist.  Classe.  1888,  ii.  3.— S. 
Eiezler:  Themarriage  of  duke  Albrecht 
IV  of  Bavaria  with  Kunigunde  of 
Austria  [arguing  against  the  tradition 
that  he  forged  Frederick  Ill's  consent]. 

Archiv  ftir  Oesterreichisclie  GescMclite, 
(Vienna),  Ixxii.  2. — A.  Huber:  The 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  Mar- 
garet [Maultasch]  of  Tyrol  in  respect 
of  her  sejDaration  from  John  of  Bohemia 
and  marriage  with  Lewis  of  Branden- 
burg [with  unpublished  documents  from 
the  town  archives  of  Udine  giving  de- 
tails of   the  case] H.  Schlittek  : 

The  emperor  Francis  I  [of  Austria]  and 
the  liouse  of  Napoleon  from  his  over- 
throw to  his  death  [a  diplomatic  narra- 
tive], with  a  collection  of  sixty -two 
documents. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  GescMchtsforschung  (Inns- 
bruck), X.  1 A.  RiEGL :  The  caleiidar 

and  its  medieval  illustrations  [with  an 
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introduction  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 

calendars],    with    plates. W.   Wie- 

GAND  :  Early  archives  of  the  abbey  of 
Milnster  in  Elsass    [now  at  Colmar]. 

P.   ScHEFFER-BoiCHOBST :    Oti  the 

first  relations  between  Habsburg  and 
Hungary ;  criticism  of  the  Baumgar- 
tenberg  formulary  [dealing  with  the 
statement  that  Rudolf  had  had  long 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  France 
and  had  made  a  ti-eaty  with  him  at  a 
personal  interview.  The  writer  formerly 
held  that  'France  '  was  a  mistake  for 
'Sicily,'  but  now  brings  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  the  reference  is 

to    Ladislaus    of    Hungary]. The 

Same  :  On  the  historians  of  Cremona 
for  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
[regarding  both  the  Annals  of  Cremona 
and  of  Piacenza  as  dependent  upon 
earlier  (lost)  Cremona  annals ;  while 
another  lost  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century  may  be  traced  in  the  Mantuan 
chronicle  and  in  Tolosanus  of  FaenzaJ. 

-G.  TuMBi;LT  :  Attempts  at  union  in 

Swabia  under  king  Sigismund  [1426- 

1432]. M.  Brosch  :   Schemes  for  a 

Habsburg  marriage  tvith  Elizabeth  of 
England  [giving  an  account  of  the 
discussion  of  the  question  first  in 
regard  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
from  1554-5,  and  then  in  regard 
to  his  brother  the  archduke  Charles]. 
H.  AioiANN  i^rints  a  document  de- 
scribing an  attempt  to  murder  by  luitch- 
craft  [1371]. 

Treitschke  &  Delbruck's  Preussische 
Jahrbiiclier  (Berlin),  Ixiii.  1.  January 
— F.  H.  Reusch:  A  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Jesuit  order  [the  controversy 
concerning  probabilism  and  the  general 

of  the  order  Gonzalez]. C.  Bokxhak  : 

Neio  administrative  reforms  in  England 
[with  a  sketch  of  the  old  system  of  lo- 
cal government].=^  2.       February — 
A.    Harxack  :     August     Neaiulp.i-. 
3.     March. — H.  Boos  :  Jean  Froissart. 

Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums,  1888. — M.  Stern  :  Analekten 
zur  Geschichte  der  Juden,  I-III. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland.  iii.  1. — D.  Kekler:  Zur 
Geschichte  der  iJesteuerung  der  Juden 
durch  Kaiser  Signnind  uml  Kunig  Al- 
brecht  II. 

Zeitschrift  der  Dautschen  Morgenlandi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig),  xlii.  4. — • 
M.  ScHREiNER :  On  the  history  oftlie  con- 
troversy betivecn  Jeivs  and  Mohamme- 
dans [down  to  the  tenth  century]. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kircheni- 
gescMchte  (Gotha),  x.  3. — H.  V. 
Sauerland  :  Cardinal  John  Dominici 
and  his  relation  to  the  attempts  to 
restore  the  union  of  the  church  [1406- 
1415],   continued  from   vol,  ix F. 


Uhlhorn  :  Lutlieran monks atLoccum; 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  Gerhard  Wolter  Molanus  for 
the  promotion  of  union  between  the 
Lutherans   and   the   reformed   church 

[1683-1706],    with     documents 0. 

Seebass  prints  fragments  of  a  peni- 
tential from  a  Weingarten  manuscript 

of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 

T.  KoLDE  prints  Twtices  from  the  Acta 
of  the  universities  of  Bologna  aiul  of 
Frankfart-on-the-Oder,    bearing   upon 

the  protestant  reformers. H.  Hol- 

STEiN  :  Hieronymus  von  Endorf  [with 
an  account  of  some  of  his  tracts,  1523- 

1525] H.Landwehr:  John  Duroius 

and  his  negotiations  with  Brandenburg 
in  favour  of  union  [1631-1671],  with 
documents. 

Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Arehiv  fiir  Literatur- 
und  Kirchen-Geschichte  des  Mittel- 
alters  (Freiburg),  iv.  S.^This  number 
is  entirely  the  work  of  father  Denifie. 
He  prints  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
Benedict  XII  for  the  office  of  the  papal 
penitentiary  [1338],  with  a  list  of  taxa- 
ciones  [or  tariff  of  charges]. Docu- 
ments concerning  the  Jiistory  of  the 
medieval  universities.  I :  Bologna  [c. 
1213-1220  to  1252].  II:  The  laiv 
school  at  Avignon  [1263].  Ill:  The 
papal  brief  of  foundation  for  the  [pro- 
jected] university  of  Gray  in  the 
JFranche-Comte  [1291].  IV:  Neiv 
documents  concerning  the  university  of 
Lerida  [1297-1388]. On  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  ivork  done  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  in  the 
tliirteenth  century  [with  a  notice  of  the 
share  taken  in  it  by  Stephen  Langton]. 
Nicolas  of  S'irrtss6«rr/,  a  fourteenth- 
century  plagiarist  [from  John  of  Paris 

and     others]. The    origin    of    the 

'  Historia,'  or  '  Sermo,^  of  Nono. 

Documents  showing  the  veneration 
early  paid  to  Urban  Fand  a  bull  of 
the  antipope  Clement  VII  [1381]  order- 
ing an  inquiry  into  his  life  and  rejjuted 

miracles. On  the  condemnation   of 

the  writings  of  Raimund  Lull. Ex- 
penses of  the  city  of  Montpellier  incurred 
during  an  embassy  to  the  curia  [1340]. 

Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Tiibingen), 
Ixx.  4. — Dr.  Henle:  Tlie  worship  of 
Men  and  Mithra  in  Phrygia,  in  con- 
nexion with  erroneous  beliefs  among 
the  Christians  of  Colosse. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(Gotha),1889,2.— W.Koin>EL:  Theorigin 
of  tJie  apostolate  according  to  the  New 

Testament P.  Tschakkert:   Minor 

contributions  to  Luther's  biography 
[with  letters  to  or  concerning  him  o 
the  years  1530,  1537,  and  1543.] 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  T&eologie 
(Innsbruck),  xlii.  1.  — B.  Dchr,  S.J. : 
Tlie  old  German  Jesuits  as  historians. 

H.  Grisar  :  Christian  inscriptions 

in  Rome -F.  Ehrle  prints  letters  of 
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archbishop  Pechham  on  the  conflict 
between  Augustinianism  and  Aristote- 
lianism  [already  printed  in  Wilkins's 
'  Concilia  '  and  C.  T.  Martin's  edition 
of  Peckham's  '  Kegistrum,'  but  here 
placed  together  for  convenience,  with 
notes]. 
Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaft- 
liche  Theologie  (Leipzig),  xxxi.  4. — E. 
Egli  :  On  the  primitive  christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. I :  Chronological  data  con- 
cerning Polycarp  and  Ignatius.  II : 
The  martyrdom  of  Felicitas  and  her 
children  [considered  as  a  poetical  imi- 
tation of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Mac- 
cabees]  F.    GoEEES :    Christianity 

in  the  Sassanian  kingdoi7i.=zXxxii.  1. 
The  Same  :  The  caliph  Haroun  al 
Rashid  and  the  Christians. 

MILITAEY  HISTORY 

Jahrbiiclier  ftir  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine  (Berlin),  Ixix.  3.  December— 
Lt.-gen.  J.  Von  Heilmann  :  Tlie  cam- 
paign of  1809  ill  the  Tyrol,  about 
Salzburg,  and  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Bavaria,  concluded.=lxx.  1. 
January — Anon.  :  In  Frederick's  days 
[an  account  of  the  awards  and  distinc- 
tions  in   the   army   of    Frederick  the 

Great]. Major      H.      Kunz  :      The 

battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  Crimean 
war,  concluded  [a  good  account,  but 
depending  too  much  on  French  autho- 
rities].=2.  February — Lieut,  von 
Dechend  :  The  second  period  of  the 
Rhine  campaign  of  1793  [with  details 
from  the  Marburg  archives].- — -Anon.  : 
Contributions  touching  Prussia  at  the 
time  of  its  great  catastrophe,  1806  [notes 
on  Clausewitz's  '  Nachrichten  ']. 

Militar-Wochenblatt  (Berlin) . — December 


12 — VoN  D :  The  ancient  Prussian 
fortress  of  Regenstein  [an  account  of 
the  fortress  (demolished  in  1758)  and 
of  the  historical  events  of  which  it  had 
been  the  ?,cfine].z==Fcbruary  6  — 
Anon.  :  The  generals  commanding  the 
Prussian,  Saxon,  and  Wilrtemherg 
armies,  1814-1888  [lists  of  commanders 
useful  to  historians]  B  e  i  h  e  f  1 1889, 

No.  1.— Anon.  :  '  1815-1796'  [with  the 
object  of  showing  the  great  personal 
influence  of  the  commanders  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  and  arguing  that  if 
Beaulieu  had  been  in  the  place  of  Blii- 
cher  and  Gneisenau,  and  Colli  in  the 
place  of  Wellington,  Napoleon  would 
probably  have  attained  the  same  result 
as  in  his  first  Italian  campaign]. 
Streffleur's  OesterreicMsclie  Militarische 
Zeitschrift  (Vienna). — December — Graf 
Gyulai  :  Considerations  on  the  cam- 
paign of  1859  in  Italy  [a  personal  ex- 
planation of  the  author  in  regard  to  his 
share  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  cam- 
paign, based  on  papers  left  by  general 
Anton  Vetter  von  Doggenfeld]. 
January  d-  February — Capt.  Freiherr 
VON  GoTTESHEiM  :  Statistics  of  battles 
from  1 792  to  1 87 1  [giving  useful  chrono- 
logical lists  of  battles  and  skirmishes, 
names  of  commanders,  numbers  en- 
gaged,  statistics    of    killed,   wounded, 

prisoners,  &c.] Anon:  Hoiu  was  the 

military  genius  of  Napoleon  formed? 
[an  account  of  general  Pierron's  book, 
'  Comment  s'est  form6  le  g6nie  militaire 
de  Napoleon  I '  (Paris,  1888)  which 
shows  that  Napoleon's  success  in  his 
first  Italian  campaign  was  based  on  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  operations 
on  the  same  spot  of  the  Maillebois, 
pire  etfils,  and  the  engineer  Bourcet  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century]. 


III.  GEE  AT  BEITAIN  AND  lEELAND 


Archaeological    Journal,     No.    179. — B. 

Lewis  :  Roman  antiquities  in  Touraine 

and  the  central  Pyrenees A.  Haets- 

HOENE  :  On  the  monuments  and  effigies 
in  St.  Mary's  church  and  the  Beau- 
champ   cJutpel,    Warwick. J.   Paek 

Haeeison  :  Recent  discoveries  in  Oxford 
cathedral  [dealing  with  apparent  re- 
mains of  an  earlier  church  with  three 
apses]. E.  S.  Deewitt  :  An  anker- 
hold  at  St.  Martin's,  Chipping  Ongar. 
■ — — J,  A.  GoTCH  :  A  squire's  home  in 

Janus  I's  time Sir  T.  H.  B.  Bakee  : 

Wisby  and  some  churches  of  South  Got- 
land, illustrated.=No.  180.~B. 
Lewis  :  Roman  antiquities  in  Touraine 
and  the   central  Pyrenees,  continued. 

J.  T.  MicKLETHWAiTE :  On  piqeon- 

Jwuses     in     churches E.     T.     C. 

Weeneb  :  The  great  wall  of  China- 

J.  L.  Andee  :  Mural  and  other  paintings 

in  English  churches. E.  J.  Hopkins  : 

The  English  medieval  church  organ. 


Archaeological  Review,  ii.  4.  December 
— E.  Bell  :  On  the  distinction  between 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  [giving  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  the  name  of  the '  Nor- 
man '  style]. Quarterly  summary  of 

archcBological  discoveries  and  tvork 

E.  Peacock  :  The  dedication  of  churches, 
with  a  table  [showing  the  prevalence  of 
particular  dedications  in  certain  coun- 
ties].  C.  T.  Maetin  :   Witclicraft  in 

the  sixteenth  century. E.  Peacock  : 

The  church  porch  [as  used  for  business 
transactions  in  the  middle  ages].=: 
6.  January — A.  J.  Evans  :  Stonelienge 
[adducing  comparative  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  a  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  Eound-Barrow  period,  c.  300  e.g., 
connected  further  with  the  service  of 
the  greater  gods,  and  perhaps  conse- 
crated with    a   holy   tree    within    its 

central     triliths] J.      E.      Pbice  : 

Roman  remains  in  Yorkshire  [with  a 
catalogue] 0.  C.  Pell:  Domesday 
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measicres  of  land  [in  reply  to  J.  H. 
Bound]  .::^^=6.  Fehmary — H.  Hall: 
The  site  of  the  ancient  excheqtier  at 

Westminster J.   Jacobs  :   Notes  on 

Jetvs  from,  the  pipe  rolls  of  the  twelfth 
century  fSl  Hen.  I  to  1  Joh.].== 
iii.  1.  March— Ike  Sajie  :  Recent  re- 
search in    biblical    archceology. i\ 

Seebohm  :  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver  betiveen  1300  and  1500  [main- 
taining against  J.  E.  T.  Kogers  that 
ordinary  money  payments  were  made 
not  by  weight  but  by  money  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  day]. 

Cliurcli  Quarterly  Review,  No.  64. 
January — Dorothy    Osborne's    letters. 

Renan's  '  History  of  Israel.'' 

John  Gcrson. 

Contemporary  Review. — February — Sir 
F.  Pollock  :  Sir  Henry  Maine  and 
his  work. 

Dablin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  xli. 
January — E.  Peacock  :  Were  nuns  ever 
immured  ?  [maintaining  that  there   is 

no   evidence    for   the   statement] 

Encyclical  letter  of  pope  Leo  XIII  on 
liberty  [20  June  1888]. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  345.  January 
— India  under  the  marquis  of  Dufj'erin. 

'  The  Vyne  '  in  Hampshire  [review 

of  C.  W.  Chute's  '  History  '] Lord 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  [review  of  S. 
Lane-Poole's  'Life ']. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  i. — H. 
Ge.aetz  :  The  significance  of  Judaism 

for  the  present  and  tlie  future A. 

Neubaueh  :  Wliere  are  the  ten  tribes  ? 
I :    The  Bible,  Talmud,  and  Midrashic 

literature. T.  K.Cheynk  :  Tlie  origin 

of  the  book  of  Zecliariah.        ii.     D. 


Kaufmann  :  Four  of  the  oldest  epitaphs 
after  tlie  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land.—K.  Neubauer  :  Where  are  the 
ten  tribes  ?    H  :  Eldad  the  Danite 

A.  H.  Sayce  :  Tlie  book  of  Hosea  in  the 
light  of  Assyrian  research. 

National  Review,  No.  71.     January — G. 

B.  Lancaster  Woodburne  :  Politics  a.d. 
1 705-1707  [from  Hearne's  diary].== 
73.  March — F.  Legge  :  Divination  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Nineteenth  Century,  No.  143.  January 
J.  G.  Algek:  TJie  posthumous  vicissi- 
tudes of  James  II. W.  E.  Glad- 
stone :  Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Month,  No.  296.  February~E. 
Schreiber  :  Father  Malagrida  [a 
Jesuit  martyr  in  Portugal  under  Pom- 
bal's  government ;  recently  commemo- 
rated at  his  birthplace,  Menaggio,  on 
the  lake  of  Como]. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  335.  January — 
The  early  life  of  lord  Beaconsjleld 
[from  his  correspondence,  with  remarks 

on    his   later   foreign   policy]. Tlie 

comte  de  Falloux's  '  Memoires.'' ■ — — 
Venice,  her  institutions  and  private 
life  [illustrating  the  type  of  character 
and  civilisation  produced  under  the 
conditions  of  her  civic  and  maritime 

history] The  letters  and  diary   of 

Count  Gavour Gambling  [with  an 

historical  sketch  of  the  practice] • 

Lord  Godolphin  [a  memoir,  from  H. 
Elliot's  'Life  ']. 

Scottish  Review,  No.  25.  January — The 
last  resting-place  of  St.  Andreio  [re- 
moved in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
Amalfi]. 


IV.  HOLLAND   AND  BELGIUM 


Bijdragen  voor  'V^aderlandsche  Geschic- 
denis  en  Oudheidkunde  (The  Hague), 
3rd  ser.  v.  2.— H.  G.  Hamaker  :  On 
certain  ancient  taxes  in  Holland,  the 
'  huslotha  '  [said  to  have  been  imposed 
on  the  Frisians  by  Charles  the  Great], 
the  '  vronescoud,'  and   the  '  jaarbede.' 

K.  Fruin  :  The  Gravenregister  from 

the  Adelbertsbock  of  the  abbey  of  Eg- 
viond  [printing  passages  presenting 
variants,  with  a  collation  of  the  published 

text] The  Same  :   Co7itributions  to 

the  history  of  tlie  burgomastership  of 
Amsterdam  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 

Hessager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique  (Ghent),  1888,4.— P.  Claeys: 
History  of  the  glide  souverahie  etclieva- 
Hire  des  escritneurs,  or  chef-confririede 


Saiiit-Michcl,  at  Ghent,  continued. — ~ 
H.  Delkhaye  :  Notes  on  Henry  of  Ghent 
[Henricus  de  Gandavo, — exposing  errors 
and  confusions  about  him,  and  noticing 
M.  de  Pauw's  ingenious  identification  of 
the  schoolman  with  the  '  meester  Heyn- 
ric  Formator '  (perhajis  '  de  Scheppere '), 
who     appears     in     some     manuscript 

Flemish    verses    here    quoted] M. 

Heins  :  The  office  of  grand  bailli  at 
Ghent  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  civil  pro- 
cedure [from  the  accounts  in  the  city 

archives],  continued. Notice  of  the 

manuscriptsfrom  Sir  Tliomas  Philipps's 
collection  purchased  by  the  Belgian 
government. 


V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  5th 
ser.  11.  2. — D.  Catellacci  :  The  peace 
betiveen  Florence  and  Pisa  in  1364, 
printing  the  text  with  two  other  docu- 
ments.— A.  Gunandrea:    Tlie  seignory 


of  Francesco  Sforza  in  the  march  of 
Ancona:  documents,  continued  [143S- 

I436]. A.      GtASTi      prints     seven 

letters  of  Clement  VII  relating  to  the 
ilhiess  and  death  of  Giovanni  de"  Mg' 
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did  [from  wounds  received  at  the  battle 

of  Pa  via] L.  Zdekauer  :   Survey  of 

Gervian  literature  [1880-1887]  bearing 

on  medieval  Italian  history. A.  Ten- 

NERONi  prints  inventories,  chiefly  of 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  &c.,  belonging 

to   two  cardinals    [1286]. G.   Eon- 

DONi  prints  a  Sienese  account  of  Savo- 
narola.-—  Calendar  of  Strozzi  char- 
tres,  continued. 

Ei vista  Storica  Italiana  (Turin),  v.  4. — 
I.  Baulich  :  The  first  war  between  the 
Venetians  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 

concluded F.  Schupfer:  Works  on 

the  history  of  the  university  of  Bologna. 

Eivista  Mill  tare  Italiana  (Eome),  3rd 
ser.  iv. — Capt.  L.  Laderchi:  The  cam- 
paign of  the  due  de  Rohan  in  the 
Valtellina  in  1635  [an  illustration  of 
mountain  warfare]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xv.  2. 
— L.  Frati  :  Calendar  of  doctimcnts  at 
Bologna  transcribed  from  the  Vatican 
archives  relating  to  the  contest  between 
pope  John  XXII  and  Matteo  Visconti 

[1321-1324]. A.    Bertolotti:    The 

leper  acts  at  the  court  of  Mantua  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
C.  Cantu  :  The  Sforza  and  Charles 
VIII  [a  study  of  their  relations  and  of 
the  state  of  politics  and  culture  at  Milan 

at  the  time] M.  Caffi  :  The  ancient 

abbey  of  St.  Celstis  at  Milan  [with  an 

account     of     its    inscriptions] V. 

Eossi:  Giasonedcl  Maino  [on  Gabotto's 
book,  with  additional  materials]. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xiii.  4. — E.  Cocchia:  The  tomb  of 
Vergil,  a  contribution  to  the  topography 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Naples;  con- 
cluded.  N.       Barone  :       Historical 

notes  extracted  from  the  registers  of  the 


court  in  the  Aragonese  chancery  [1482- 

1484].. N.   Parisio   prints   a   Greek 

document  of  the  twelfth  century  [con- 
taining a  judgment  in  a  case  of  dis- 
puted property  claimed  by  the  monas- 
tery of  Gerace] G.  Eomano  prints  a 

notice  from  a  manuscript  at  Pavia  giv- 
ing details  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 

eartliguake  of  1456 G.  de  Blashs 

prints  a  fragment  of  an  unpublished 
Neapolitan  diary  [October  1670  -March 
1671]. 

Archivio  della  B  Societa  Bomana  di 
Storia  Patria,  xi.  3,  4. — A.  Gabrielli  : 
The  letters  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  and  medi- 
eval letter-writing  [showing  the  influence 
of  the  established  rules  for  correspon- 
dence on  Eienzi's  letters]. 0.  ToM- 

MASiNi :  The  diary  of  Stefano  Infcssura, 
an  essay  preliminary  to  a  new  edition 
of  tb.e  work  ;  with  notes  on  the  family 
of  Infessura  and  documents  relating  to 

it. 1.  GioBGi :   The  external  history 

of  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  '  Diur- 

nus     Romanorum    Pontificum.^ C. 

Castellani  prints  a  letter  of  the  conser- 
vators of  the  city  to  Alexander  VI  on 
the  reception  of  Cliarles  VIII  in  Rome 
[3  June  1495]. 

Archivio  Veneto,  xxxvi.  2. — F.  Cerone  : 
The  pope  and  the  Venetians  in  the  fourth 

crusade,  part  ii. ;   concluded F.  C. 

Carreri  :  The  government  of  Spilim- 
bergo  [dealing  with  the  rise  of  the 
houses  of  Zucola  and  Spilimbergo  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  giving  an 

account   of   their   rule] E.  Degani 

prints  the  chronicle  of  Antonio  Purli- 
liese,  vice-abbat  of  Fanna  [ending  in 

1532] —A.  Luzio  prints  yire  letters  of 

Vittorino  da  Feltre  [1437-1444]. 


VI.  EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — December — 
N.  D.  Shestakov  :  The  distur- 
bances among  the  students  at  Kazan 
in  1882. V.  V.  Verestchagin  :  Re- 
collections of  an  artist,  concluded 
[describing  the  doings  of  the  Eussian 
troops  at  Adrianople  in  1878].== 
January — N.  K.  Schilder  :  Russia  in 
her  relations  with  Europe  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I, 
continued  [gives  an  account  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  and  the  secret  articles 

contained    in    it]. Count    Michael 

Tarielovich  Loris  Melikov  [an  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Eussian  general, 
who  died  at  Nice  on  24  December. 
It  deals  especially  with  what  the 
writer  calls  the  most  memorable  year 
of  his  life  [1880-81]  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  conspiracies  and  secret  socie- 
ties in  Eussia] A.  Gubbinet  :  Ch. 

Gubbinct,  professor  of  medicine,  and 


his  recollections  of  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
iopol  [he  died  in  1873,  and  these  inte- 
resting papers  are  published  by  his 
brothers ;  they  describe  the  siege,  and 
among  other  events  the  deaths  of  Na- 

khimov  and  Istomin]. Some  letters 

of  Alexander  Herzen. Extracts  from 

the  note-book  of  admiral  Nakhimov  at 
Scbastopol.=^^Febriiary — The  Edi- 
tor :  Mikhail  ChristopJwrovich  Reu- 
tern  [account  of  a  Eussian  minister  of 
finance  for  more  than  sixteen  years]. 
The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — December— B.  A.  Miliu- 
TiN  :    N.    N.    Muraviev    as    governor 

of  Siberia,  concluded.. ^K.  N.  Gor- 

BUNOv :  Ainong  the  Raskolniks  of  the 
Southern    Ural    [sketches  of  Eussian 

dissenters] N.  N. :  The  nest  of  the 

Zaporozhians  [an  interesting  article 
on  the  Dnieper  Cossacks  by  way  of 
review  of  Evarnitski's  book  on  the 
popular  traditions  about  them]. K. 
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M.  GoLODNiKov :  Political  prisoners  at 
Yalutorovsk  and  Kurgan  [recollections 

of  some  eminent  exiles  in  Siberia] 

M.  S.  E. :  An  English  consul  as  a 
Russian  volunteer :  recollections  of  the 
war  of  1877-78  [his  name  was  Hartford, 
and  he  had  settled  in  the  Crimea]. 
January — V.  A.  Bilbasov  :  Relations 
of  Russia  ivith  the  German  powers 
[an  historical  sketch,  beginning  with 
the  year  1490, 'when  Eussia  formed 
an  alliance   with   Maximilian   against 

Casimir  of  Poland]. A.  S.  Kharla- 

Mov:  Extracts  from  Jiis  memoirs  [among 

others  of  the  war  of  1854]. N.  Duu- 

ZHININ :  To  the  tnemory  of  count  Spe- 
ranski  [an  account  of  his  labours  in 
the  codification  of  the  Eussian  laws]. 

N.  N.  FiRSov  :  The  attempt  of  the 

duke  of  Savoy  to  become  king  of  Bul- 
garia, Serbia,  the  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
and  Macedonia  [Charles  Emanuel  I, 
1 580 -1630;  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
delivering  the  Greeks  and  Slavs  from 
the  Turkish  yoke,  by  means  of  an 
alliance  with  the  pope,  Spain,  and  the 
republic  of  Genoa]. ;^=  January-Fe- 
bruary— A.  N.  MoLciiANOv  :  Contempo- 
rary Persia  [the  life  of  the  shah,  the 
manners  of  the  people,  &c.] — February 
— D.  Ilovaiski  :  The  contest  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  ivith  Stephen  Batory  for 
Livonia  [in  1577,  an  extract  from  the 
third  volume  of  the  author's  '  History 

of     Eussia '    forthcoming]. P.     N. 

Polevoi  :  Cliaracters  of  the  '  time  of 
troubles  '  [the  days  of  the  false  Deme- 
trius at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century]. K.   A.  Borozdin  : 

Recollections  of  cormt  Loris  Melikov. 


Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Edu- 
cation (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosvietschenia). — January — D. 
I.  Ilovaiski  :  Lithuania  in  tJie  time  of 
the  Jagiellos  [the  gradual  enslavement 
of  the  free  peasant ;  the  first  Lithu- 
anian statute  ;  sketches  of  the  manners 
of    the    szlachta    from    Kurbski    and 

others] ~E.  N.  Shepkix  :  The  army 

of  royalists  in  Russia  [sketches  of  the 
numerous  French  t'migr&s  in  the  Eus- 
sian service  at  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury].  A.  N.  Veselovski  :  The  Rus- 
sian expedition  against  Byzantium  in 
the  year  g/^i  [extracts  from  Byzantine 

writers,  Nestor  and  others]. Jann- 

ary-Fcbriuiry — V.  G.  Vasilievski  :  The 
Polish  and  German  press  on  the  war 
of  Batory  with  Ivan  the  Terrible  [a 
complete  survey  of  the  materials, 
whether  in  broadsides  and  contempo- 
rary accounts  or  subsequent  compila- 
tions of  Polish  and  German  historians]. 
N.  I.  Veselovski:  Review  of  Smirnov's 
history  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea 
till   the   beginning    of    the   eighteenth 

century. A.    V.    Mikhailov  :     The 

question  of  the  redactions  of  the 
Domostroi:  its  composition  and  origin 
[fully  discusses  this  curious  book, 
whether  it  was  written  by  the  priest 

Sylvester,     &c.] G.    V.    Forsten  : 

Tlie  policy  of  Sweden  in  the  '  time  of 
troubles  '  [a  valuable  study  from  con- 
temporary   documents] T.    I.    Us- 

I'ExsKi :  Notes  on  the  history  of  Monte- 
negro [a  review  of  the  work  of  Miklo- 
sich,'Die  serbischen  Dynasten  Crno- 
jevic,'  which  contains  much  new 
matter]. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
HiBtoria,  xiii.  4.  October. — Roman  in- 
scriptions from  Barcelona  and  Segovia. 

^  - — —Accountof base  ofacohimn,  possibly 
of  the  famous  statue  of  Hercules  from 

Cadiz. F.FiTA prints  an  unpublished 

biography  of  Alfonso   IX,   by   Gil    de 

Zamora. C.  F.  Duro  writes  on  the 

standard  and  sword  of  the  league  sent 
to  don  John  by  Pius  V  [the  standard  is 
not  in  the  cathedral  of  Gaeta  but  of 
Toledo,  the  sword  in  the  Museo  Naval]. 

F.  FiTA :    Three  unpublished  bulls 

of  Gregory  IX,  Alexander  IV,  and  Cle- 
ment IV,  from  Segovia C.  P.  Duro 

gives  an  interesting  charter  of  Sanabria 
granted  by  Alfonso  X,  May  1263,  revok- 
ing one  of  1220,  which  was  in  Latin  and 
contrary  to  right  and  reason  [regula- 
tions as  to  police  and  justice ;  parti- 
tion of  fines  and  confiscations  between 
king,  council,  and  alcalde ;  ordeal ; 
refugee  serfs ;  commutation  of  services ; 
buying  and  selling  ;  ecclesiastical  and 
civil   jurisdiction ;    inhabitants   not  to 


help  their  lord  against  the  townsmen, 
but  only  to  give  him  a  horse  if  dis- 
mounted ;  humane  provisions  respect- 
ing women  and  the  families  of  cri- 
minals] .=5.  November — A  bronze 
tessera  hospitalis  from  Paredes  de  Nava. 

Roman   inscriptions    from   Avila. 

Talavera,  Torres,  Barcelona,  Valera. 
— Eeports,  dated  1765  and  1790,  on 
Roman  and  Visigothic  ruins  at  Cabeza 
del  Griego F.  Fita  prints  docu- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century  relating 
to  antiquities  at  Ucles  and  Cabeza  del 

Griego. C.  F.  Duro  describes  a  cJucrt 

of  Domenico  Vigliaroes,  Palermo, 
1577  [from  a  notice  by  E.  T.  Hamy]. 
6.  December. ^F.  Danvila  con- 
tributes the  biography  of  Na  Car- 
ro(;a  de  Vilaragut,  favourite  of  Juan  I 

of     Aragon F.     Codera      collects 

from  the  history  of  Almoktabis 
notices  of  embassies  from  Christian 
princes  to  Alhaquem  II  from  970  to 
974  a.d.  [these  include  Borrell  I,  count 
of    Barcelona,   Garcia    I    of   Navarre 
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Elvira,  regent  of  Galieia,  the  Eastern 

emperor,  and  the  emperor  Otho  II]. 

E.  HcBNEB   describes   the   Roman  in- 

scripticms  of  the  Balearic  isles. A 

folding  plate  of  a  fine  mosaic  pavement 
found  at  Port  Mahon  is  contributed  by 
general  Llorente. Arabic  inscription 


from  Toledo. Greek  inscription  from 

the  base  of  a  statue  dedicated  to  Clio 
from  Villaricos,  the  ancient  Baria. 
Bevista  Contemporanea. — 15  September  — 
C.  Cajibbonero:   Mcmorias  del  tempo 
de  Felipe  V,  concluded. 


VIII.   SWITZEKLAND 


Anzeiger  ftir  Schweizerische  Geschiclite 
(Bern),  1888,  1.— G.  Meyer  von  Kno- 
NAu :  Patronymic  place-names  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  Bavarians  and  Alamanno- 
Swabians  [starting  from  Eiezler's  proof 
that  names  in  -ingen  occur  only  in 
agricultural  regions,  not  in  wood  or 
meadow  land,  and  investigating  the 
relation  of  places  ending  in  -ingen  with 
those  ending  in  -ikon  {  =  ingliofen)  in 

the  canton  of  Zurich] P.  Ladewig  : 

071  the  dating  of  the  year  in  the  diocese 
of  Constance  [from  Christmas  day, 
sometimes  fluctuating  with  the  Circum- 
cision]  T.     VON     Liebenau    prints 

a  memoir  of  Peter  Valkenier  [whom 
he  calls  by  a  common  mistake  Valke- 
naer],  Dutch  resident  in  Switzerland, 
on  the  political  situation  of  the  day 
[|§  Nov.  1 690]. ==2.— G.  Meyer  von 
Knonau  :  Dedications  of  churches  to 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Michael  in  Swit- 


zerland [the  former  next  in  frequency 

to  those  to  the  blessed  Virgin] W. 

Gisi :  The  descent  of  bishops  Henry  I 
and  II  of  Lausanne,  Hugh  II  and 
Conrad  of  Geneva,  and  Eberhard  of 

Sitten. S.  Heuberger  prints  Hans 

GriiUch's    account    of    Falkenstein' s 

capture    of    Brugg     [1444]. J.   G. 

Mayer  :  The  execution  of  Dr.  Johann 

Planta,  lord  of  Bdzilns  [1572]. G. 

ToBLER :  MicJmel  Stettler  as  an  histo- 
rian.^=^2. — C.   Jecklin  :    Documents 

concerning   the   lords   of    Tarasp. 

W.  Gisi  :  Supplemental  notes  on  the 
origin  of  the  houses  of  l^euchdtel  in 

Sivitzerland  and   the  Breisgau. T. 

VON  LiNDENAU  i  The  antipope  Clement 

VII  and  duke  Leopold  of  Austria. 

The  Same  ;  The  chronicles  of  Anton 
Palliard  [1499-1513]  and  of  Franz 
Katzcngrau  of    Freiburg   [1622-1654] 

G.  ToBLER :  A  new  Wilhelm  Tell 

in  IJntericalden  [1561]. 


IX.   UNITED   STATES  OF  AMEEICA 


Magazine  of  American  History,  December 
— Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  :  Washington's  in- 
auguration as  president  [1789] E. 

W.  Gilliam  :  The  French  colony  of  San 
Domingo  ;  its  rise  and  fall. Unpub- 
lished letter  of  Washington  [11   June 

T  779] ■ Taniinry  —  General     C.    M. 

Wilcox  :  The  Mecklenburg  [North  Caro- 
lina] declaration  of  independence  [20 
May  1775,  arguing  for  its  genuineness]. 

. Letter    of    chief  justice    Samuel 

Sewell  [1714]  against  the  performance 


of  a  play  in  the  council  chamber  at 

Boston. J.   W.   Hammond  prints  a 

petition  of  slaves  in  New  Hampshire 
[1779]  asking  for  an  act  of  emancipa- 

tion. February — Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb: 

Washington  as  president  [i  789-1790]. 
Letter  of  Washington   [9  Sept.   1780]. 

J.  C.  Welling  :  TJie  Mecklenburg 

declaration    of  indepeiulence   [against 

its  genuineness] Letters  of  B.   B. 

Livingston  [1781-1782]  and  of  Andrew 
Jackson  [18 15]. 


The   English 

Historical    Review 


NO.   XV.— JULY    1889 


The  War  of  1 870-1  :  After  Sedan 

SOME  months  ago  we  endeavoured  to  review  the  first  part  of  the 
great  war  of  1870-1  in  an  article  called  '  The  Campaign  of 
Sedan.'  We  take  up  the  second  part  in  the  present  paper,  and  shall 
briefly  sketch  the  events  of  the  contest  from  Sedan  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris.  In  this,  as  in  our  previous  essay,  the  official  narrative 
of  the  Prussian  staff  has  been  the  chief  source  of  our  information  ; 
but  we  have  drawn  more  largely  than  we  did  before  from  sources 
supplied  by  French  writers.  The  German  account,  indeed,  of  this 
part  of  the  war,  though  as  rich  in  knowledge  as  its  predecessor, 
and  equally  overloaded  with  petty  details,  is  not  as  trustworthy  a 
chapter  of  history  as  that  which  described  the  grand  drama  that 
culminated  in  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  and  is  less  valuable  to  the  true 
student  of  war.  Apparently  impartial,  and  cold  and  colourless  in 
its  pictures  of  battles  and  its  views  of  events,  it  keeps  out  of  sight 
important  truths ;  it  slurs  over  disagreeable  facts ;  and,  occasion- 
ally, it  is  even  deficient  in  candour.  It  conceals,  for  example,  the 
false  calculations  of  Moltke  in  his  advance  on  Paris,  and  in  the 
first  operations  of  the  siege ;  it  does  not  acknowledge  that,  at  one 
conjuncture,  these  seriously  imperilled  the  German  armies,  and 
were  rectified  by  an  accident  only ;  and  while  it  does  justice,  in  its 
peculiar  fashion,  to  the  ability  of  Moltke  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  it  hides  from  the  reader  how,  even  here,  the  German 
chief  was  immensely  indebted  to  fortune.  Above  all,  the  narrative, 
written  throughout  in  a  pedantic  and  strictly  professional  spirit, 
fails  to  set  before  us  the  prodigious  efforts  made  by  France  to  resist 
her  invaders,  and  to  admit  that  these  caused  the  final  issue  of  the 
contest  to  be,  for  months,  uncertain ;  and  it  has  not  even  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  extraordinary  powers  of  which  Chanzy  gave  proof, 
for  the  remarkable  skill  shown  by  Faidherbe,  and  for  the  energy, 
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misplaced  as  it  often  was,  of  Gambetta.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  German  account  should  be  checked  at  all  points  by 
French  authorities ;  and  happily  these  are  good  and  abundant. 
Generals  Ducrot  and  Vinoy  have  written  works  of  sterling  value  on 
the  siege  of  Paris ;  and  the  admirable  volume  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  a  wonderful 
passage  in  modern  war.  As  regards  the  campaigns  of  the  pro- 
vincial armies,  the  narrative  of  Chanzy  is  of  peculiar  excellence  for 
the  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  tract  of  Faidherbe  and  his  able  essays  on  the  contest  in 
the  north.  The  calamitous  movements  of  Bourbaki  in  the  east  are, 
indeed,  the  only  events  in  this  part  of  the  war  not  fully  explained 
from  the  French  side ;  the  glory  of  France  blushes  and  hides  scenes 
like  the  retreat  from  Belfort  and  the  flight  to  the  Jura. 

The  military  power  of  France  seemed  all  but  destroyed  after 
the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  Her  last  army  in  the 
field  had  gone  into  captivity ;  and  a  like  fate  threatened  the  army 
of  the  Khine  beleaguered  round  Metz  since  the  defeat  of  Gravelotte. 
She  had  still,  indeed,  resources  for  war  in  troops  in  depots  and  in 
Algerian  regiments,  in  that  new  creation,  the  garde  mobile,  and  in 
the  national  guard  and  militia ;  and  1793  had  proved  that  she 
could  array  multitudes  of  rude  levies  which  could  be  made  formi- 
dable. But  these  elements  of  strength  were  in  an  embryonic  state ; 
it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  be  organised  and  made  effective 
within  the  brief  space  of  time  which  modern  war  would  alone  afford ; 
and  what  could  they  do  against  the  trained  armies  of  Germany 
flushed  with  unparalleled  triumphs  ?  To  the  professional  eyes  of 
Moltke  and  his  staff,  France  appeared  to  be  at  the  foot  of  her  con- 
querors; and  the  war,  they  assumed,  would  speedily  end  after  a 
kind  of  holiday  march  on  Paris.  Orders  were  given  for  an  imme- 
diate advance  to  the  capital,  though  as  yet  none  of  the  main  avenues 
into  the  interior  had  been  completely  mastered,  and  though  many 
strong  places  stood  in  the  way ;  and  two  reasons  prompted  a  re- 
solve scarcely  wise  even  in  existing  circumstances.  Paris  was,  no 
doubt,  a  gigantic  fortress;  but  its  defences  were  known  to  be  in 
an  imperfect  state,  and  there  was  no  army  to  turn  them  to  account ; 
and,  besides,  who  could  suppose  that  Paris,  with  its  frivolous  citizens 
and  its  licentious  populace,  would  hold  out  against  a  determined 
enemy  ?  It  was  advisable,  too,  that  neutral  powers  should  not  be 
allowed  time  to  express  their  sympathies,  or  to  intervene  in  any 
possible  way ;  and  were  the  fall  of  Paris  an  accomplished  fact,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  ofi&cious  diplomacy.  Within  three  days  after 
their  victory  at  Sedan,  the  great  German  hosts,  leaving  two  corps 
behind  to  guard  the  Meuse  and  their  imprisoned  foes,  went  on  their 
way  to  the  capital  of  France ;  the  army  of  the  Meuse  moving  down 
the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  and  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  the 
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third  army  covering  the  plains  of  the  Marne,  the  well-known  path 
of  repeated  invasions.  Many  an  historic  town  made  no  show  of  re- 
sistance ;  the  fortresses  on  the  way  were  *  masked  '  and  surrounded ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  conquerors  was  scarcely  checked  by  the 
destruction  of  roads,  of  railways,  of  bridges,  no  real  impediment 
to  well-prepared  armies.  By  the  third  week  of  September  the 
■converging  masses,  driving  before  them  thousands  of  affrighted 
peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  numberless  deserted  villages,  had 
attained  the  region  of  woodland  and  plain,  where,  girdled  by  the 
folds  of  the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  and  encircled  by  lines  of  ir- 
regular hills,  stands  Paris. 

During  the  march  of  the  Germans  from  the  verge  of  Lorraine, 
a  revolution  had  occurred.  The  empire,  in  decay  even  before  the 
war,  fell  suddenly  with  the  ruin  of  Sedan ;  and  a  provisional 
government  of  national  defence  seized  the  helm  of  the  state  on 
4  Sept.  The  first  care  of  the  new  men  in  power  was  to  take 
measures  to  strengthen  the  capital ;  and  this  duty  devolved  on 
Trochu,  a  general  of  promise,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  city  by  the  last  imperial  ministry.  Preparations  had  been 
made,  as  soon  as  Worth  and  Spicheren,  to  enable  Paris  to  stand  a 
siege  ;  the  French  fleets  had  been  stripped  of  guns  and  seamen  to 
protect  the  forts  that  form  the  exterior  defences ;  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  were  arrayed,  a  large  store  of  provisions  was  laid  in,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which,  at  many  points, 
divided  the  forts,  by  redoubts  and  connecting  lines  of  entrench- 
ments. Much,  however,  had  not  been  yet  accomplished,  for  Paris 
disliked  and  distrusted  the  empire ;  and  the  revolution  certainly 
gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  While  the 
measures  which  had  been  already  taken  to  resist  the  enemy  became 
more  active,  the  citizens  flocked  to  arms  in  thousands  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  doubted  if  it  was  wise  to  give  weapons  to  the  mass  of  the 
populace,  the  general  sentiment  of  Paris  was  one  of  earnest 
patriotism  and  true  self-sacrifice.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
three  hundred  thousand  men  were  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the 
•city ;  and  if  the  great  body  of  these  were  in  no  sense  soldiers, 
they  were  quite  equal  to  manning  the  ramparts.  Two  corps  d'armee, 
too,  were  already  formed — the  thirteenth,  led  back  by  Vinoy  from 
Mezieres  in  a  masterly  retreat,  and  the  fourteenth,  commanded  by 
Ducrot,  the  chief  of  the  first  corps  at  Sedan  ;  and  though  the 
spirit  of  these  troops  had  been  injured  by  defeat,  they  possessed 
real  elements  of  military  power.  Paris,  nevertheless,  was  not  even 
nearly  prepared  for  a  siege  when  the  Germans  approached  her  walls. 
The  forts  had  been  garrisoned  and  fully  armed  ;  but  they  were  still 
unprotected,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  appliances  which  engineering 
science  has  devised  to  resist  the  force  of  artillery.  The  ditch  of 
the  enceinte  had  been  filled  from  the  Seine ;  its  bastioned  fronts 
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were  bristling  with  cannon,  and  thousands  of  men  defended  the 
ramparts ;  but  the  approaches  to  these  had  not  been  cleared  from 
obstacles  which,  at  many  points,  made  their  fire  useless ;  and  they 
were  but  ill  provided  with  cover  and  shelter.  It  had  been  impos- 
sible, besides,  in  a  few  days  to  construct  the  exterior  works  and 
entrenchments  required  to  support  and  unite  the  forts  ;  and  this 
defect  was  of  the  most  serious  nature  because  the  forts,  especially 
to  the  south  of  Paris,  were  commanded  by  heights  from  which 
modern  ordnance  could  carry  destruction  even  into  the  city.  Above 
all,  the  very  first  condition  of  effective  resistance  was  wholly  want- 
ing :  there  was  no  army  in  the  field  to  manoeuvre,  and  to  make 
the  strength  of  the  defences  felt ;  and,  as  the  old  proverb  runs, 
*  without  a  wall  of  bones,  a  mere  wall  of  stones '  is  of  little  avail 
against  a  powerful  and  daring  invader.  Considering  all  this,  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  Moltke  and  his  men  felt  assured  that 
Paris  would  fall,  like  Jericho,  at  the  first  blast  of  a  hostile  trumpet 
made  in  mere  defiance. 

This  notion  appeared  to  be  almostjustifiedbythe  operations  that 
preceded  the  siege.  On  19  Sept.  the  dense  masses  of  the  third 
army  had  crossed  the  Seine,  and  were  spreading  over  the  upland 
heights  which  extend  from  Villeneuve  Saint-Georges  to  Versailles.. 
The  opportunity  was  not  lost  on  Ducrot ;  and,  under  cover  of 
the  southern  forts,  he  launched  the  fourteenth  corps  against  the 
German  columns  as  their  unprotected  flanks  were  exposed  to  him.. 
But  the  French  soldiery  had  lost  heart,  cowed  by  a  succession  of 
fearful  disasters ;  they  were  driven  back,  routed,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
and  an  advanced  work  in  front  of  the  weakest  forts,  near  Chatillony 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Similar  results  followed  two  or 
three  lesser  sallies  ;  and  by  20  Sept.  the  third  army  had  taken  the 
positions  allotted  to  it  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  imperilled 
city,  extending  to  the  south-east  and  south-west.  The  army  of  the 
Meuse  encountered  even  less  resistance ;  and  by  the  same  day  it 
had  drawn  around  the  northern  front  of  Paris  and  its  forts,  joining 
hands,  to  the  right  and  left,  with  the  third  army.  The  show  of 
defence  had  been  so  feeble  that  it  has  been  contended  that  a  bold 
assault  might  have  placed  the  capital  in  Moltke' s  power  ;  but  asser- 
tions like  these  are  easily  made ;  and  the  German  chief,  still  looking 
to  a  speedy  triumph,  proceeded  by  the  more  sure  way  of  investment. 
The  invaders,  about  140,000  strong,  gathered  on  all  sides  round 
their  intended  prey  on  a  circumference  of  some  sixty  miles,  and  cut 
Paris  off  from  the  external  world  ;  the  three  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Meuse,  the  fourth,  the  guards,  and  the  Saxon  twelfth,  with  the 
Wiirtembergers,  holding  the  region  between  the  confluence  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Seine,  by  Saint-Denis,  to  where  the  western  bends  of 
the  Seine  form  a  double  peninsula ;  the  third  army  completing 
the  circle,  with  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  second  Bavarian  corps- 
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■encamped  from  Bougival  and  Versailles  to  Choisy-le-Roi  and 
Bonneuil.  The  first  care  of  the  besiegers  was  to  describe  and 
strengthen  their  investing  lines,  and  by  blocking  up  roads  with  ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds,  by  fortifying  villages  and  other  points  of  vantage, 
a-nd  by  distributing  troops  on  vulnerable  spots  wherever  an  attack 
appeared  probable,  these  became  gradually  formidable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Within  a  few  days  the  third  army  received  a  considerable 
increase  of  force ;  having  been  joined  by  the  two  corps,  the  first 
Bavarians  and  the  eleventh,  which  had  been  left,  we  have  seen,  by 
the  Meuse. 

Some  weeks  passed,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  if  Paris 
as  yet  was  unable  to  fight,  she  was  resolved  not  to  yield,  and  could 
defend  her  walls.  The  Germans  employed  this  breathing-time 
in  strengthening  and  multiplying  their  communications  with  the 
Ehine,  little  thought  of  in  their  advance  from  Sedan,  and  in 
making  arrangements  for  continuing  the  siege.  Toul  and  Strass- 
burg  had  by  this  time  fallen ;  Verdun  and  Soissons  met  the  same 
fate ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Strassburg,  a  new  corps,  the  fourteenth, 
under  the  command  of  Werder,  spread  over  Burgundy  and  Franche- 
Comte,  took  possession  of  Dijon,  and  invested  Belfort.  The  main 
avenues  iato  France  from  the  east,  especially  the  great  railway 
lines,  were  thus  secured  for  the  invading  armies ;  and  a  base  of 
operations,  easy  and  broad,  was  provided  for  the  supply  of  men  and 
material.  At  the  same  time,  flying  columns  were  sent  to  scour  the 
region  surrounding  Paris,  and  to  put  down  attempts  at  resistance ; 
and  pressing  instructions  were  despatched  to  Metz  to  accelerate,  if 
possible,  the  fall  of  a  stronghold  which  bound  an  army  200,000 
strong  to  the  Moselle.  Meanwhile  the  organisation  of  the  defence 
of  Paris  progressed,  under  the  care  of  Trochu  ;  and  earnest  efforts 
were  made  to  give  military  power  to  the  huge  masses  of  armed  men 
gathered  together  within  the  imprisoned  capital.  With  this  object 
in  view  several  bold  sallies  against  different  points  of  the  investing 
circle — especially  at  Chevilly,  along  the  southern  front,  to  the  west, 
at  Malmaison  and  Chatou,  and  on  the  northern  front  at  Le 
Bourget  —  were  attempted  during  the  course  of  October ;  and 
though  these  always  failed  in  the  long  run,  the  troops  within  Paris 
acquired  by  degrees  cohesion,  self-confidence,  and  improved  disci- 
pline, and  began  to  deserve  the  name  of  soldiers.  Simultaneously 
an  extraordinary  change  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  affairs 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  beleaguered  city.  Gambetta,  the  master 
spirit  of  the  defence,  had  escaped  in  a  balloon  from  Paris,  and 
taken  in  hand  the  war  in  the  provinces ;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
this  remarkable  man,  a  sudden  and  mighty  impulse  was  given  to 
what  soon  became  a  great  national  rising.  *  France,'  it  has  been 
said,  *  has  but  to  stamp  her  foot,  and  armies  will  rise  from  the  soil 
at   her   bidding ; '  and  at  this  conjuncture  the  proud  boast  was 
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realised.  By  wonderful  exertions  of  all  kinds,  by  summoning  from 
Africa  every  available  man,  by  calling  on  old  soldiers  to  defend 
their  hearths,  by  organising  the  garde  mobile  and  the  national 
guard,  and  especially  by  decreeing  great  levies  en  masse,  Gambetta. 
contrived,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  place  in  the  field  enormous  forces ; 
and  material  was  found  for  these  huge  arrays  by  pledging  lavishly 
the  credit  of  France.  From  Brittany  to  Provence,  and  from  Cham- 
pagne to  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  people  went  out  to  the  battle ; 
large  camps  were  formed  for  the  new  levies ;  volunteer  ofl&cers 
flocked  in  by  thousands ;  and  though  the  military  worth  of  these 
masses  was  small,  they  were  animated  by  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
By  the  beginning  of  November  250,000  men  had  assembled  at 
different  points  of  France;  and  the  nucleus  of  an  armed  force 
appeared  in  almost  every  province,  increasing  rapidly  in  its  de^ 
velopment.  The  position  of  the  invaders  on  the  theatre  of  war, 
strategically,  had  become  unsafe ;  they  had  the  ascendency  of 
prodigious  success,  but,  detained  as  they  were  round  Metz  and 
Paris,  and  exposed  to  attacks  from  within  and  without,  and  to 
the  full  force  of  a  great  general  rising,  the  situation  was  proving 
critical  for  them. 

The  surrender  of  Metz,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  was,  at  this 
conjuncture,  of  the  gravest  moment.  After  missing  one  of  the 
best  occasions  ever  offered  by  fortune  at  Mars-la-Tour,  and  losing 
Gravelotte  through  incapacity  in  the  field,  Bazaine  had.  withdrawn 
the  army  of  the  Ehine  within  the  sphere  of  the  great  fortress ;  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  was  a  sad  example  of  timidity,  worthlessness^ 
and  perhaps  of  treason.  On  Aug.  26  he  made  a  sortie  from  Metz, 
in  order,  he  said,  to  approach  Macmahon,  whom  he  had  drawn 
from  Rheims  by  an  untrue  despatch ;  but  the  effort  was  so  feeble 
that  an  officer  on  his  staff  has  characterised  it  as  *  a  day  of  dupes.' 
He  attacked  the  Germans  again  on  the  31st;  but  the  battle  of 
Noisseville,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  a  specimen  of  remissness^ 
delays,  and  weakness;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  no 
intention  to  quit  a  stronghold  where  he  was  safe  for  the  time; 
From  that  moment  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  kept  quiescent,  and. 
made  no  sign  of  life  ;  except  a  few  sallies  to  harass  the  foe  and  to 
collect  forage,  it  scarcely  stirred ;  and  a  still  powerful  force,  which^. 
seated  on  the  Moselle  and  resting  upon  the  defences  of  Metz, 
would,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  commander,  have  made  the  Germans 
rue  their  attempt  to  hem  it  in  within  investing  lines,  was  literally 
allowed  to  waste  away  and  perish.  It  is,  however,  but  too  certain 
that  this  was  not  due  to  want  of  skill  only ;  without  dwelling  on 
the  crooked  intrigues  in  which  Bazaine  unhappily  took  part,  it  is 
evident  that  his  real  design  was  to  husband  his  army,  and  keep  it 
round  Metz,  in  the  hope  that  the  war  was  about  to  end ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  aim  or  motive,  he  was  false  in  this  to  his 
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trust  and  his  country.  But  slackness  in  operations  in  the  field  was 
not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  fault  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
ill-fated  marshal.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  he  did  not  do 
his  best,  even  on  the  wretched  system  of  passive  defence ;  he  was 
so  careless  about  the  supplies  at  Metz,  that  the  fortress  fell  a  fort- 
night before  the  garrison  ought  to  have  felt  a  want  of  food  ;  and  in 
the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  this  was  disastrous  to  France  in 
the  highest  degree.  His  conduct,  in  short,  after  Gravelotte,  was 
not  only  that  of  an  incapable  chief,  but  that  of  a  disloyal  citizen  ; 
it  remains  open  to  the  worst  suspicions  ;  and  its  consequences  were 
of  so  fatal  a  kind,  that,  in  our  judgment,  he  was  rightly  condemned, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Frenchmen  believe  he  was  a  traitor  who 
sold  his  country  to  his  foes.  On  28  Oct.  1870,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  of  supreme  importance  to  detain  the  Germans 
around  her  walls,  Metz  opened  her  gates  to  Prince  Frederic 
Charles;  173,000  men,^  in  possession  of  a  fortress  of  the  greatest 
strength,  surrendered  to  about  200,000 ;  and  the  capitulation,  far 
worse  than  that  of  Sedan,  is  the  most  ignominious  in  the  annals  of 
war.'-^ 

The  fall  of  Metz  set  the  first  and  second  armies  free  to  take 
part  in  the  invasion  of  France.  The  seventh  corps  of  the  first 
army  was  detached  to  reduce  Thionville  and  Montmedy,  and  to 
cover  the  communications  with  the  Ehine,  while  the  first  and  eighth 
were  marched  to  the  north,  where  hostile  musters  were  being 
assembled.  The  Germans,  disregarding  the  lines  of  fortresses 
along  the  Picard  and  Artois  frontier,  famous  in  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV,  which  lay  menacingly  along  their  flank,  defeated  with  ease  a 
French  force  near  Amiens,  and  spreading  as  far  as  Eouen,  Havre, 
and  Dieppe,  kept  Normandy  down  for  a  time  by  terror.  Meanwhile 
the  second  corps  of  the  second  army  was  despatched  to  Paris  to  aid 
the  besiegers,  the  third,  ninth,  and  tenth  being  for  the  moment 
^ent  to  the  upland  region  at  the  heads  of  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
guard  the  main  railways  eastward,  or,  if  necessary,  to  join  hands 
with  Werder,  already,  we  have  seen,  in  possession  of  Dijon,  and 

'  This  number  is  perhaps  exaggerated ;  it  includes  not  only  the  army  of  the  Ehine, 
but  the  garrison  of  Metz  and  a  large  force  of  the  garde  mobile,  besides  a  great  mass 
of  sick  and  wounded. 

^  The  remarks  of  Napoleon  upon  a  capitulation  similar  in  kind,  but  very  different 
in  degree,  to  that  of  Metz,  are  worth  quoting  {Commentaires,  vi.  402,  ed.  1807). 
Mais  que  doit  done  faire  un  giniral  qui  est  cemi  par  des  forces  sup4rieures  ?  Nous  ne 
saurions  faire  d^autre  riponse  que  celle  du  vieil  Horace.  Dans  une  situation  extra-: 
ordinaire,  il  faut  une  resolution  extraordinaire  :  plus  la  resistance  sera  opinidtre,  plus 
on  aura  de  chances  d'etre  secouru  oti  de  percer.  Que  de  clwses  qui  paraissent  im- 
possibles ont  M  faites  par  des  hommes  risolus,  n'ayant  plus  d'autre  ressource  qtie  la, 
mart  I  Plus  vov^  feres  de  resistance,  plus  vous  tuerez  de  vionde  a  Vennemi,  et  mains 
il  en  aura  le  jour  meme  ou  le  lendemain  pour  se  porter  contre  les  autres  corps  de 
Varmie.  Cette  question  ne  nous  paralt  pas  susceptible  d'une  autre  solution  sans  perdre 
I'esprit  militaire  d'une  nation  et  s'exposer  aux  plus  grands  nialheurs. 
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occupying  Burgundy  and  the  Franche-Comte.  These  dispositions 
strengthened  the  invaders  greatly,  and  yet  events  were  quickly  to 
show  how  precarious  was  even  then  their  position,  and  how  Moltke's 
assumption,  already  falsified,  that  Paris  would  not  attempt  to  hold 
out,  had  really  imperilled  the  German  armies.  Early  in  October 
Gambetta  had  formed,  out  of  the  materials  referred  to,  a  new  corps, 
the  fifteenth ;  and  this  body  of  levies  had  crossed  the  Loire,  and 
had  advanced  by  the  roads  that  lead  from  Orleans,  as  if  to  strike 
at  the  German  lines  round  Paris.  It  was,  however,  driven  back  in 
defeat  by  a  detachment  under  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
by  the  first  Bavarians,  led  by  General  von  der  Tann,  and  sent  off  by 
Moltke  to  cover  the  siege ;  and  the  Germans,  having  entered  and 
taken  Orleans,  held  the  line  of  the  Loire  far  around  that  city.  Ere 
long,  however,  another  French  corps,  the  sixteenth,  was  raised,  as  it 
were,  by  magic,  and  added  to  the  beaten  fifteenth ;  and  the  united 
force,  perhaps  60,000  strong,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced veteran,  who,  though  not  a  chief  of  a  high  order,  knew 
how  to  command,  and  to  make  men  soldiers.  Under  the  diligent 
care  and  stern  hand  of  Aurelle,  the  army  of  the  Loire,  as  it  was 
now  called,  became,  in  some  degree,  a  real  instrument  of  war ;  and 
in  Chanzy,  a  young  general,  entrusted  with  the  sixteenth  corps, 
France  was  to  see  again  one  of  her  great  warriors.  By  the  first 
week  of  November  the  grand  duke  had  been  detached  towards 
Chartres  and  Dreux,  to  make  head  against  a  rising  in  the  west ; 
and  as  Von  der  Tann  was  now  left  isolated,  with  not  more  than 
20,000  men,  Aurelle  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  if  possible  to 
ovarwhelm  him  with  superior  forces.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire  crossed  the  river  near  Beaugency  and  Mer,  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  west  of  Orleans,  a  detachment  crossing  higher 
up  to  the  east ;  and  though  Von  der  Tann,  when  aware  of  the 
movement,  evacuated  Orleans,  and  hastily  fell  back,  he  was 
brought  to  bay  on  9  Nov.,  Aurelle  and  Chanzy  having  advanced 
through  the  forest  of  Marchenoir  to  the  little  town  of  Coulmiers. 
The  Bavarians  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but,  conscious  of  their 
greatly  superior  numbers,  the  young  levies  of  the  Loire  fought  ex- 
tremely well,  and  Von  der  Tann  was  at  last  compelled  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  some  guns  and  many  prisoners,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
crushing  defeat.  He  would,  in  fact,  have  been  completely  routed 
had  Chanzy's  orders  been  well  carried  out,  and  he  might  have  been 
forced  to  lay  down  his  arms  had  the  division  which  had  crossed  the 
Loire  to  the  east  come  into  line  at  the  appointed  time. 

This  unexpected,  but  not  the  less  real,  victory  sent  a  thrill 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Europe,  and  seriously  alarmed  the 
besiegers  of  Paris.  The  grand  duke  was  away  in  the  west ; 
Prince  Frederic  Charles,  with  his  three  corps,  was  eight  or  ten 
marches  off  in  the  east ;  the  only  force  in  the  path  of  the  army 
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of  the  Loire,  should  it  boldly  advance  at  once  on  the  capital — and 
imagination  magnified  its  strength — was  the  weak  and  beaten 
division  of  Von  der  Tann ;  Paris  contained  armed  men  by  hundreds 
of  thousands;  what  might  be  the  result  should  a  relieving  army 
fall  suddenly  on  the  investing  lines,  and  co-operate  with  the  masses 
within  the  city  ?  Tenacious  and  daring,  but  a  real  chief,  Moltke 
saw  the  peril,  and  did  not  hesitate ;  Prince  Frederic  Charles  was 
ordered  to  '  hasten  by  forced  marches '  from  the  upper  Seine  to 
the  Loire ;  and  the  Prussian  commander  made  preparations  for 
instantly  raising  the  siege  of  Paris — a  journal  at  his  head-quarters 
significantly  showed  how  Bonaparte,  at  the  approach  of  Wiirmser, 
broke  up  from  Mantua  at  a  moment's  notice — should,  as  he  expected, 
the  army  of  the  Loire  come  within  reach  of  the  lines  of  investment. 
Aurelle,  however,  a  soldier  of  the  type  of  Daun,  shrank  from 
making  a  grand  but  hazardous  movement ;  he  fell  back  on  Orleans 
— he  had  marked  out  the  place  as  a  base  of  operations  for  his 
young  army — and  there  were  sound  military  reasons  for  this  step, 
though  it  was,  we  believe,  a  strategic  error,  for  Moltke,  beyond  all 
doubt,  feared  that  it  was  in  his  adversary's  power  to  attain  Paris. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  what  might  have  happened  had  Aurelle 
taken  the  more  bold  course ;  but  had  he  reached  the  lines  the  siege 
would  have  been  raised ;  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  invest  Paris 
again ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  Moltke  was  to  take 
the  field  against  the  new  French  armies,  and  not  even  to  think  of 
Paris  until  they  had  been  completely  destroyed.  Nor  need  we 
inquire  whether  success  would  have  probably  followed  the  march 
to  the  lines ;  but  Napoleon,  we  think,  would  have  made  the  attempt ; 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  his  wonderful  gifts,  would  have  plucked 
safety  and  triumph  from  danger ;  and  Chanzy  inclined  to  run  the 
risk,  though  his  words  ^  on  the  subject  are  somewhat  diffident. 
History,  however,  is  bound  to  note  with  care,  that  what  determined 
Aufelle's  resolve  was  not  the  position  of  the  grand  duke,  of  Von 
der  Tann,  or  of  the  army  of  the  siege,  but  that  of  Prince  Frederic 
Charles  in  the  east ;  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  enemy  in  his  front, 
but  he  feared  the  enemy  who,  though  distant,  would  perhaps  strike 
his  flank,  and  destroy  his  army  before  it  could  make  its  influence 
felt  before  Paris ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  this  calculation  had 
soHd  grounds  to  support  it.  This  consideration  j)roves  how  fatal 
to  France  was  the  miserable  and  premature  surrender  of  Metz ; 
as  a  German  writer  remarked,  '  the  fortress  fell  at  the  very  nick 


*  We  transcribe  Chanzy's  remarks :  II  eUt  peut-Hre  iti  possible,  en  mettant  d 
profit  V enthousiasme  produit  par  la  victoire  du  9,  d'aiteindre  et  d'achever  de  battre 
rarmde  du  giniral  de  Tann  avant  gu'elle  eilt  pu  itre  secourue  par  celle  du  grand-due, 
sur  laquelle  on  se  serait  porU  ensuite,  et  de  prendre  ainsi  les  Allemands  en  detail 
avant  I'arrivie  des  renforts  que  le  prince  diaries,  parti  de  Metz,  amenait  avec  la  plus 
grande  ciUriti  dans  la  valUe  de  la  Loire. 
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of  time.'  Had  it  held  out  but  a  fortnight  longer — and  this  ought 
to  have  certainly  happened — Prince  Frederic  Charles,  at  this  con- 
juncture, would  have  been  far  away  on  the  Moselle,  and  the 
army  of  the  Loire  would  probably  have  reached  Paris,  with  what 
results  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  but  they  must  have  been  in  favour 
of  France.  A  mere  chance — the  misconduct  of  Bazaine — pre- 
vented the  failure  of  Moltke's  strategy,  and  possibly  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  war. 

Aurelle,  having  fallen  back  on  Orleans,  was  before  long  at  the 
head  of  a  force  which  must  have  exceeded  150,000  men,  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  twentieth  corps  having  been  added  to  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  of  Chanzy.  The  veteran  constructed  a 
great  entrenched  camp  armed  with  heavy  guns  before  the  great 
wood  of  Orleans,  his  purpose  being  to  train  his  rude  levies,  and 
when  these  had  been  made  something  like  soldiers,  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Paris  ;  and  he  has  left  it  on  record  that  ultimate  success 
was  probable  had  he  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  project.  Mean- 
while, Prince  Frederic  Charles  was  approaching  the  Loire  ;  Von  der 
Tann  was  recruiting  his  harassed  troops  ;  the  grand  duke  was  still 
detained  in  the  west,  where  Moltke  exaggerated  the  enemy's  force  ; 
and  some  days  were  required  before  the  Germans  could  concentrate 
before  the  French  at  Orleans  and  successfully  arrest  a  forward 
movement.  Chanzy,  a  soldier  of  a  much  higher  order  than  Aurelle, 
thrown  in  advance  with  the  sixteenth  corps,  entreated  his  chief  to 
press  forward  boldly,  and  to  interpose  between  the  still  divided  foes ; 
but  Aurelle  adhered  to  the  view  he  had  taken,  and  refused  to 
attempt  a  daring  stroke  which  would  have  been  doubtless  made  by 
Turenne  or  Villars.  A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed  since  Coulmiers  ; 
and  the  position  of  the  French  was  even  yet,  strategically,  better 
than  that  of  the  Germans ;  for  on  the  theatre  of  war  between  the 
Loire  and  Paris  they  held  the  chord  of  an  extensive  arc,  their  con- 
verging foes  being  still  widely  apart.  At  this  juncture  the  inter- 
ference of  Gambetta,  ignorant  of  war,  and  presumptuous,  completely 
changed  the  position  of  affairs,  and  involved  the  army  of  the  Loire 
in  disaster.  A  single  corps,  the  tenth  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles, 
had  by  this  time  reached  Beaune  la  Eolande,  a  town  near  the  verge 
of  the  forest  of  Orleans  ;  and  Gambetta  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  at  once  attacked  by  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  French  corps, 
encamped  a  long  way  off  to  the  south.  This  movement,  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Aurelle,  was  premature,  and  soon  ended 
in  failure :  the  French  were  repulsed  by  their  disciplined  foes ;  and 
their  two  corps,  driven  back  to  the  Loire,  were  completely  paralysed 
for  immediate  efforts,  the  young  levies,  as  always  happens,  being 
una)3le  to  bear  the  stress  of  defeat.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire  was  thus  shattered  at  a,  critical  moment,  and  Gambetta 
soon  made  matters  worse,  and  brought  ruin  down  on  the  forces 
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he  had  arrayed.  On  27  Nov.  he  had  received  intelligence  that  a 
great  sortie  from  Paris  was  at  hand,  and  that  should  the  investing 
lines  be  carried,  Ducrot  would  march  forward  by  the  Seine  towards 
Melun ;  and,  against  the  advice  of  Aurelle  and  Chanzy,  he  insisted 
that  the  intact  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  should  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  reach  Fontainebleau,  and  to  join  hands  with  the  army 
of  Paris.  This  was  literally  running  into  the  clutch  of  enemies  by 
this  time  very  nearly  united,  and  the  result  was  what  the  French 
chiefs  expected.  Chanzy  gained  partial  success  on  the  left,  at 
Villepion,  but  was  beaten  at  Loigny  with  heavy  loss  ;  the  French 
centre,  the  fifteenth  corps,  was  defeated  between  Artenay  and 
Chevilly ;  and  before  long  the  army  of  the  Loire  was  falling  back, 
half  routed,  on  the  camp  near  Orleans.  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
seized  the  occasion  ;  the  grand  duke  and  Von  der  Tann  having  come 
into  line,  he  brought  the  whole  weight  of  the  three  armies  to  bear 
against  the  retreating  enemy ;  and  by  3  Dec.  the  army  of  the  Loire 
had  been  rent  asunder,  its  centre  and  right  having  been  driven 
beyond  the  river.  The  Germans  captured  Orleans  and  the  en- 
trenched camp ;  and  the  results  of  prodigious  efforts,  and  of  real 
worth  and  skill,  seemed  for  the  moment  completely  lost. 

Paris,  meanwhile,  had  made  a  great  effort  to  break  the  iron 
bonds  which  had  been  cast  around  her.  By  this  time  three  dis- 
tinct armies  had  been  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  for 
operations  in  the  field  outside  ;  the  first,  under  the  command  of 
Clement  Thomas,  intended  to  man  the  enceinte  and  the  ramparts ; 
the  second  about  100,000  strong ;  and  the  third  probably  70,000, 
with  Ducrot  and  Vinoy  as  their  chiefs ;  the  last  two  composed  of 
the  best  troops  available,  and  destined  to  attack  the  German  lines.* 
The  project  of  Ducrot,  approved  by  Trochu,  had  been  to  endeavour 
to  break  out  to  the  north-west,  through  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  bends  of  the  Seine,  this  being  the  weakest  point  in  the  invest- 
ing  circle ;  and  should  this  effort  succeed,  it  was  Ducrot's  object  to 
keep  open  the  communications  with  Eouen  and  the  sea,  and  thus  to 
secure  the  capital  from  its  worst  danger,  famine.  The  victory  of 
Coulmiers,  however,  caused  Gambetta  to  interfere  with  this  plan  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  cut  a  way  out,  in  force,  on  the  south- 
eastern front,  to  advance  then,  as  we  have  seen,  towards  Melun,  and 
to  meet  the  army  of  the  Loire  near  Fontainebleau.  Ducrot  severely 
condemns  this  sudden  change  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  by  this 
time  most  difficult  to  pierce  the  besiegers'  lines,  for  if  the  troops  in 
Paris  had,  for  many  weeks,  been  strengthening  the  defences  by 
redoubts  and  works  constructed  to  support  the  enceinte  and  the  forts, 
the  Germans  had  been  fortifying  their  positions  at  all  points  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  zone  of  resistance  and  of  attack  had  been  made  immensely 

*  For  the  purely  military  operations  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  from  the  French  side, 
the  excellent  and  elaborate  narrative  of  General  Ducrot  should  be  carefully  read. 
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strong  and  wellnigh  impregnable.  The  break  of  day  on  29  Nov. 
"was  fixed  as  the  date  of  this  great  sortie  ;  and  this  was  preceded  by 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  forts  and  the  enceinte  which  kept  Paris 
awake  from  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  A  sudden 
rise,  however,  of  the  waters  of  the  Marne  prevented  Ducrot  from 
risking  the  attempt,  though  demonstrations  were  made  by  the 
French  on  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  city ;  and  this 
delay  was,  no  doubt,  unfortunate,  for  it  secured  the  enemy  from 
the  effects  of  a  surprise.  On  the  30th  the  operations  were  re- 
sumed ;  Ducrot,  at  the  head  of  about  60,000  men,  issued  from  Vin- 
cennes  and  bridged  the  Marne  in  safety;  and  three  columns  of 
attack  were  directed  against  the  eastern  front  of  the  German  en- 
trenchments, Vinoy  and  another  strong  column  attacking  to  the 
south,  and  a  diversion  being  made  towards  the  north,  at  Epinay. 
A  fierce  battle  ensued,  the  stress  of  which  fell  on  the  Wiirtembergers 
and  the  Saxon  corps,  aided  by  some  reinforcements  from  the  second 
corps ;  and  though  the  French  stormed  the  two  villages  of  Champigny 
and  Brie  beyond  the  Marne,  their  efforts  completely  failed  against 
Villiers,  a  hamlet  and  rising  ground  which  the  Germans  had  made 
a  position  of  extraordinary  strength.  Meanwhile  Vinoy's  attack  had 
been  delayed,  and  had  not  been  attended  with  marked  success  : 
that  against  Epinay  was  a  feint  only ;  and  Ducrot's  left  column, 
which  had  been  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  assault  on  Villiers,  and 
to  turn  its  defences  on  the  northern  side,  had  not  been  able  to  come 
into  line.  The  results  of  the  day  had  been  indecisive  :  the  French 
had  attained  the  enemy's  lines,  but  they  had  not  carried  them  at  a 
single  point ;  and  they  had  lost  the  advantage  at  first  possessed 
by  the  assailant  in  operations  of  this  kind. 

The  contending  armies  spent  the  following  day  in  preparations 
to  renew  the  struggle.  Considerable  reinforcements  joined  the 
French ;  and  the  Wiirtembergers  and  Saxons  were  strengthened 
by  the  second  corps  of  the  besieging  army.  Ducrot  has  been 
censured  for  not  attempting  to  attack  again  on  1  Dec. ;  but  the 
effort  probably  would  have  failed,  and  a  defeat  in  his  position, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  would  have  driven  his  troops  into 
the  Marne  at  their  rear.  An  accident,  too,  checked  the  operations 
of  the  French — a  frost  of  intense  severity  had  suddenly  set  in  ; 
the  soldiers  were  ill  supplied  with  covering ;  and  besides,  signs  of 
yielding  and  weakness  had  appeared,  characteristic  of  levies  when 
not  victorious.  The  German  chiefs  had  made  all  ready  for  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  overwhelm  the  enemies  in  their  front,  and  at  the 
first  dawn  of  2  Dec.  the  Wiirtembergers  and  Saxons  advanced 
to  attack  the  lost  villages  of  Champigny  and  Brie.  The  French 
were  completely  surprised  at  first  :  the  greater  part  of  Brie 
was  stormed  and  occupied ;  and  the  torrent  of  the  affrighted 
fugitives  spread  confusion  among  the  troops  in  reserve.     The  exer- 
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tions,  however,  of  Ducrot  and  his  staff  before  long  had  restored 
the  battle ;  and  the  fire  of  the  forts  of  Paris  and  of  an  outlying 
work,  lately  constructed  on  the  upland  of  Avron,  wrought  havoc 
among  the  German  masses.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  opposed 
armies  were  in  conflict  upon  a  long  line  extending  east  of  the  course 
of  the  Marne,  from  Avron,  by  Villiers,  to  Ormesson  southwards ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  stubbornness  of  the  German  soldiers  their 
adversaries  gained  ground  by  degrees.  Brie  was  retaken  by  the 
French,  and  part  of  Champigny  held  ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  Ducrot 
failed  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  German  lines,  and  as  night  fell 
the  contending  forces  were  in  their  positions  of  two  days  before, 
neither  side  being  able  to  claim  the  victory.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  investment  in  the  east  intact, 
and  the  French  had  made  no  impression  on  their  lines,  and  in  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs  this  was  equivalent  to  the  defeat  of 
Ducrot.  The  situation  of  the  French  had  become  critical :  the 
soldiery  of  Ducrot  had  lost  heart ;  and  there  was  no  news  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire,  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  by  this  time  drawn 
near  Paris.  With  the  concurrence  of  Trochu,  Ducrot  resolved  to 
remove  his  men  from  a  position  of  danger  between  the  Marne  and 
the  German  lines,  and  the  French  army  recrossed  the  river,  and 
were  under  Paris  on  3  Dec.  The  retreat,  covered  by  the  fire 
of  the  forts,  and  masked  by  a  pretended,  offensive  movement,  was 
scarcely  molested  by  the  wearied  Germans ;  but  the  sortie  had 
completely  failed,  and  the  capital  remained  bound  within  the  un- 
broken fetters  in  which  she  had  been  chained. 

In  the  operations  above  briefly  described  superficial  critics  have 
only  seen  the  superiority  of  the  German  to  the  French  armies. 
The  trained  soldiers  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  and  of  the  besiegers 
in  front  of  Paris  were,  no  doubt,  very  different  troops  from  the 
levies  of  Gambetta  and  those  of  Trochu,  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
invaders'  forces  was  infinitely  better  than  that  of  their  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  the  meddling  and  the  faults  of  Gambetta  contributed 
mainly  to  the  disasters  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  during  these 
stirring  days,  and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  Prince  Frederic 
Charles  for  the  skill  with  which  he  united  the  Germans  and  led 
them  against  the  retreating  French.  Up  to  the  end  of  November 
the  advantage,  strategically,  was  on  the  side  of  Aurelle ;  the 
German  operations  had  been  misconceived,  and  were  marked  by  no 
little  timidity ;  and  had  not  Aurelle  and  Chanzy  been  interfered 
with  by  the  ignorant  and  presumptuous  minister  of  war,  or  had 
not  the  prince,  at  the  decisive  moment,  displayed  the  resolution 
and  tactical  powers  which  were  the  special  gifts  of  his  most  re- 
nowned ancestor,  the  issue  of  the  contest  would  have  been  very 
different.  As  for  the  battles  round  Paris  it  is  at  least  uncertain 
whether  the  change  made  by  Gambetta  in  the  plan  of  Ducrot  had 
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much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  result.  The  French  and  German 
lines  of  defence  and  attack  had  acquired,  by  this  time,  extraordinary 
strength ;  and  though  Ducrot  has  been  charged  with  want  of  daring, 
and  did  not  perhaps  give  proof  of  peculiar  skill,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  army  of  Paris  could  have  broken  through  the 
investing  circle.  There  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  what  has  been 
urged  by  M.  VioUet  le  Due  in  his  masterly  work,  that  a  mere  sortie, 
m  whatever  force,  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  real  success.  The  only 
way  to  have  carried  the  Hnes  was  by  advancing  to  them  by  counter 
approaches,  and  attacking  them  under  the  protection  of  these  ;  and 
in  any  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  army  of  Paris  could 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  leave  the  city  and  seek  the  open  country 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  efforts, 
however,  of  that  army  and  of  Paris  had  been  altogether  baffled, 
and  the  prospects  of  France  seemed  dark  and  alarming.  Light 
suddenly  shone  out  on  one  point  in  the  scene,  and  a  great  com- 
mander was  to  show  what  constancy  and  high  gifts  could  effect, 
even  with  rude  levies.  After  the  rout  in  front  of  Orleans  the  army 
of  the  Loire  had  been  split,  we  have  seen,  into  two  parts ;  the 
fifteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  corps  having  been  driven  to  the 
south  of  the  river,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  holding  the 
northern  bank.  Gambetta  now  unjustly  dismissed  Aurelle  for 
faults  that  were  the  dictator's  own,  and  he  placed  the  forces  to  the 
south  of  Orleans  in  the  hands  of  Bourbaki — sometime  the  chief  of 
the  imperial  guard — and  the  remaining  forces  in  those  of  Chanzy, 
who  had  already  made  his  mark  in  the  campaign.  Chanzy  was 
joined  by  another  corps,  the  twenty- first,  and  his  achievements 
during  the  next  few  days  were  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable. 
Taking  a  position  between  Marchenoir  and  Beaugency,  with  his 
flanks  well  covered  on  either  side,  he  steadily  awaited  a  hostile  move- 
ment, and  he  had  soon  fairly  driven  back  the  grand  duke,  who  fell 
on  him  with  too  careless  confidence.  Chanzy  boldly  assumed  the 
offensive  at  once,  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  French  soldiers,®  and 
a  whole  series  of  battles  ensued,  in  which  the  French  levies,  under 
a  real  chief,  displayed  worth  they  had  never  displayed  before,  and 
the  Germans  were  on  the  whole  worsted.  The  efforts  of  Chanzy 
were  so  successful,  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles  was  comjjelled 
to  direct  the  whole  strength  of  his  wearied  army  against  this  unex- 
pected and  indefatigable  foe ;  and  Chanzy  only  fell  back  when  a 

*  Chanzy  was  not  a  boaster.  His  account  of  these  engagements  is  striking,  and  is 
fully  confirmed  by  contemporaneous  evidence.  The  German  narrative  is  far  from 
just.  Pendant  les  rudes  joumdes  de  Josnes,  un  officier  supirieur  allemand,  fait 
prisonnier,  ne  dissimulant  rien  de  VMonnement  que  lui  causait  la  resistance  de  nos 
jeunes  troupes,  coinparait  ces  batailles  de  la  Beauce  a  celles  de  1866  auxquelles  il 
avait  pris  part,  et  avoiiait  que  ces  derniires  n'dtaient  qu'un  jeu  d'enfants  aupr^s  de 
ces  lutles  achamies  ct  incessantes  quHl  leur  fallait  de  nouveau  soutenir  pour  riduire 
un  pays  qu'il  croyait  a  lout  de  ressources  apris  ses  disastres. 
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German  corps,  south  of  the  Loire,  had  begun  to  menace  his  rear. 
Indisputably  he  would  have  held  his  ground  had  Bourbaki  endea- 
voured to  make  a  diversion,  with  even  a  single  corps,  to  support  his 
colleague. 

The  remarkable  skill  and  resource  of  Chanzy  were  soon,  how- 
ever, to  become  more  conspicuous.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the 
warriors  of  France  who,  in  the  great  conflict  of  1870-1,  seems  to 
have  understood  war  on  a  grand  scale :  as  a  strategist  he  exhibited 
rare  excellence ;  he  was  simply  admirable  as  a  tactician,  and  he 
possessed,  almost  in  the  highest  degree,  the  gift  of  the  grand 
Conde,  and  above  all  of  Napoleon — the  moral  power  which  inspires 
soldiers.  He  was  now  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  Loire  ;  but 
Paris,  he  saw,  was  the  great  object  to  be  attained  by  an  army  of 
relief;  and  he  so  made  his  arrangements  as,  at  once,  to  effect  a 
masterly,  nay  a  brilliant,  retreat,  to  secure  his  army's  safety,  and 
to  approach  the  capital.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  retiring 
from  the  Loire  to  the  north-west,  and  reaching  the  Sarthe,  where 
the  country  around  the  town  of  Le  Mans  afforded  admirable  posi- 
tions of  defence  ;  but  it  was  necessary  in  the  meanwhile  to  make 
a  stand,  if  possible,  on  intermediate  points  of  vantage,  and  so  to 
assure  the  retreat,  and  to  wear  out  the  enemy.  The  retrograde 
movement  was  most  skilful,  and  is  misrepresented  in  the  German 
accounts.  Drawing  oif  from  the  Loire,  Chanzy  made  at  first  for 
the  line  of  one  of  its  feeders,  the  Loir ;  and  he  halted  his  troops, 
his  left  flank  covered  by  the  dense  forest  of  Freteval,  and  holding 
with  his  centre  the  town  of  Vendome.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Germans  had  been  almost  harmless — they  had  been  already  greatly 
weakened — and,  indeed,  their  advancing  columns  had  cruelly  suf- 
fered from  the  superiority  of  the  French  rifle,  of  deadly  effect  in 
the  plains  of  the  Beauce.  They  attacked  Chanzy,  however,  vigo- 
rously at  Vendome ;  but  the  defence  was  stubborn  and  for  long 
successful,  and  it  was  not  until  his  extreme  right  was  turned,  that 
Chanzy  even  thought  of  making  his  retreat.  His  army  fell  back 
in  good  order,  and  once  more  the  baffled  and  angry  enemy,  plunged 
in  the  depths  of  an  insurgent  country,  and  pressing  in  vain  on  the 
retiring  French,  lost  enormously  from  cold,  privation,  and  hard- 
ship, and  especially  from  the  fire  of  picked  infantry  placed  by 
Chanzy  in  every  available  spot  in  the  close  and  wooded  country 
that  lies  near  the  Sarthe.  By  20  Dec.  the  French  army,  exhausted 
indeed  and  even  greatly  injured,  had  reached  Le  Mans  and  a  place 
of  refuge.  Chanzy  had  completely  effected  his  purpose  ;  he  stood 
with  his  army  in  a  most  strong  position,  much  nearer  the  capital 
than  he  had  been  when  he  first  assumed  command  on  the  Loire. 
Prince  Frederic  Charles,  daring  as  he  was,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  approach  Le  Mans  ;  his  army,  thinned  and  even  to  a  great  ex- 
tent demoralised,  was  not  equal  to  a  pitched  battle,  and  refuge 
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for  it  was  for  a  time  necessary.  The  exultation  of  Gambetta  need 
not  be  noticed  ;  but  we  may  accept  the  soldierlike  words  of  Chanzy 
on  the  condition  of  his  worn-out  enemy :  *  His  troops  were  spirit- 
broken  by  the  continually  recurring  struggle,  which  they  had 
believed  was  over,  and  notwithstanding  their  solid  organisation  and 
discipline,  disorder  was  often  visible  in  his  columns.'  The  issue  of 
this  brief  but  eventful  struggle  had  been,  indeed,  so  wholly  unfore- 
seen, that  the  greatest  anxiety,  it  is  now  known,  was  felt  in  the 
German  camp  around  Paris.^ 

While  this  long  contest  had  been  raging  in  the  west,  events  of 
importance  had  occurred  in  the  north.  We  have  seen  how  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  German  army  had  overrun  and  kept  down 
Normandy ;  and  part  of  it  had  been  moved  towards  Paris,  to  keep 
hostile  forces  away  from  the  capital.  Two  French  corps,  however, 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third,  had  been  formed  by  Gambetta's 
efforts,  and  the  command  of  them  had  been  given  to  Faidherbe, 
an  officer  of  no  ordinary  skill.  Issuing  from  the  line  of  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Somme,  passed  by  the  Germans,  as  if  in  contempt, 
Faidherbe  made  a  demonstration  towards  the  Oise,  and  this  may 
have  been  connected  with  a  weak  sortie  from  Paris  on  21  Dec, 
which  wholly  failed.  The  Germans  broke  up  from  Amiens  and 
took  the  offensive ;  but  Faidherbe  fought  a  well-drawn  battle  on 
the  Hallue,  an  affluent  of  the  Somme,  and  he  fell  back  on  the 
strongholds  of  Artois,  the  value  of  which  he  turned  to  the  best 
account.  A  pause  now  occurred  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  both 
sides  made  preparations  to  renew  a  struggle  protracted,  desperate, 
and  even  still  doubtful.  The  Germans  were  in  appearance  victori- 
ous ;  every  effort  had  failed  to  relieve  Paris,  and  if  Chanzy  had 
made  a  wonderful  stand,  the  provincial  armies  had  been  defeated, 
and  at  all  points  were  far  off  from  the  capital.  Yet  Moltke  felt 
very  far  from  safe  :  he  was  still  threatened  from  within  Paris  and 
from  without  by  ever-increasing  foes,  and  the  position  of  the 
besiegers  was  even  now  critical.  The  German  commander  felt 
the  necessity  of  throwing  an  external  circle  of  armed  masses  out- 
side the  inner  circle  of  the  besieging  army,  and  so  keeping  away 
every  relieving  force,  and  his  resolve  was  carried  out  with  energy 
and  skill.  The  first  army  held  the  line  of  the  Somme ;  its  seventh 
corps,  having  by  this  time  reduced  most  of  the  Lorraine  fortresses, 
was  now  moved  to  the  sources  of  the  Seine  to  guard  the  communi- 
cations with  the  Khine ;  and  Prince  Frederic  Charles  with  the 
second  army,  and  the  grand  duke  with  a  new  corps,  the  thir- 
teenth, were  stationed  along  a  vast  semicircle  extending  from  far 
to  the  east  of  Orleans  to  Chartres  and  Dreux,  to  the  west  and  north- 

•  The  following  telegram  from  Berlin,  conveyed  to  Gambetta  by  an  English 
correspondent,  is  most  significant :  La  position  militaire  est  regardie  comme  critique 
dans  les  cerclcs  hien  informis.     On  a  des  inquiittides  stir  V issue  finale  de  la  lutte. 
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west.  In  this  way  the  outer  ring  required  by  the  Prussian  strate- 
gist was  made  complete :  in  this  position  of  affairs  the  Germans 
obtained  the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  on  what 
are  called  interior  lines  against  every  possible  army  of  relief,  and 
large  reinforcements  hastened  from  the  Rhine  to  take  part  in  the 
final  contest. 

What  at  this  tremendous  crisis  of  her  fate  were  the  dispositions 
of  the  men  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  behalf  of 
France  ?  Chanzy  seized  the  situation  with  a  master's  eye,  and,  in 
a  despatch  of  great  ability,  urged  that  Paris  should  fight  with 
renewed  energy,  and  that  a  grand  effort  should  be  made  by  all  the 
provincial  armies  to  relieve  the  capital,  his  own  moving  from  the 
Sarthe  towards  Saint-Germain,  that  of  Faidherbe  advancing  from 
the  Somme  to  Saint-Denis,  and  that  of  Bourbaki  from  above 
Orleans  against  the  southern  and  eastern  lines  of  investment.  The 
success  of  this  plan  was,  no  doubt,  uncertain  ;  but  unquestionably 
it  was  true  strategy,  and  it  was  that  which  Moltke  and  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  anticipated  would  be  adopted  by  the  French. 
Gambetta,  however,  would  not  heed  these  counsels,  and  insisted  on 
carrying  out  a  project  of  his  own,  which,  he  believed,  would  change 
the  whole  course  of  the  war.  He  had  collected  in  the  south  the 
twenty-fourth  corps;  a  force,  under  Garibaldi's  command,  had 
retaken  Dijon,  and  held  a  part  of  Burgundy ;  and  though  Werder 
was  still  before  Belfort,  the  Germans  in  the  far  east  were  hard 
pressed  and  weak.  Bourbaki's  army  had  been  now  reinforced, 
and  occupied  a  line  from  Gien  eastward :  Gambetta,  accordingly, 
conceived  the  design  of  moving  it  off  rapidly  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Saone,  of  uniting  it  to  the  levy  from  the  south,  and  to  a  detach- 
ment from  Garibaldi's  troops,  and  of  directing  these  collected 
masses  against  Werder's  corps,  at  this  moment  isolated  and  without 
aid,  and  of  crushing  it  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  By  these 
mearis  Belfort  would  be  relieved  ;  the  victorious  French,  overrun- 
ning Alsace,  would  seize  the  main  line  of  the  communications  of 
the  foe  ;  and  this  would  compel  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
might  involve  the  Germans  in  utter  ruin,  and  might  even  transfer 
the  war  to  the  east  of  the  Ehine. 

There  was  something  grand  in  this  ambitious  project,  and 
undoubtedly  Moltke  was  deceived  by  it.  But  it  was  a  mistake^ 
even  in  pure  strategy :  an  attack  on  the  German  communications 
in  Alsace,  on  the  supposition  of  Bourbaki's  success,  would  be  at  toa 
distant  a  point  to  relieve  Paris ;  and,  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
the  intended  movement  was  unwise  in  the  extreme.  Bourbaki's 
army  was  not  equal  to  undertaking  a  long  difficult  march,  and  to 
operating  on  the  mountainous  country  to  be  traversed  before  it 
could  reach  Belfort ;  its  reinforcements  were  mere  rude  levies ;  and 
while  its  departure  from  the  valley  of  the  Loire  would  leave  Prince 
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Frederic  Charles  completely  free,  it  might  not  improbably  fail 
against  Werder,  and  be  involved  in  defeat  and  disaster.  Gambetta, 
however,  would  brook  no  denial ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  December 
Bourbaki's  columns,  the  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  corps, 
set  off  on  their  arduous  winter  march,  and  toiled  slowly  over  the 
snowclad  ranges  which  divide  the  Nivernais  from  Franche-Comte. 
Prince  Frederic  Charles  was  thus  disengaged ;  and  Moltke  at  once 
directed  the  prince  and  the  grand  duke  to  unite  their  armies,  and 
to  fall  upon  Chanzy  in  full  force,  for  that  great  captain  was  already 
recognised  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  in  the  struggle. 

By  this  time  Chanzy  had  made  his  position  in  front  of  Le  Mans 
of  formidable  strength ;  but  he  avoided  the  false  tactics  of  passive 
defence,  and  he  sent  flying  columns  as  far  as  the  Loir,  to  scour 
the  country  and  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check.  In  the  first  week  of 
January  the  two  German  chiefs,  advancing  on  an  ever-narrowing 
front  from  Chartres,  Nogent-le-Eotrou,  and  Orleans,  were  in  full 
march  to  attack  Le  Mans  ;  and  their  collected  forces,  four  strong 
corps,  must  have  equalled  those  of  Chanzy  even  in  numbers.  The 
French  detachments  fell  back  rapidly,  and  in  some  combats 
suffered  heavy  losses ;  but  they  succeeded  in  making  their  retreat 
good,  and  by  10  Jan.  Chanzy's  whole  army,  the  sixteenth, 
eighteenth,  and  twenty-first  corps,  with  a  large  reinforcement  of 
Breton  levies,  was  concentrated  in  its  lines  near  Le  Mans.  The 
Germans  attacked  in  force  on  the  11th,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
French  was  tenacious ;  unlike  Bazaine,  Chanzy  took  care  to  make 
repeatedly  counter  attacks,  and  to  show  himself  at  all  points  to 
his  men  ;  and  as  night  fell  his  army  still  held  its  ground,  in  the 
positions  where  it  stood  in  the  morning.  At  this  critical  moment 
a,  last  desperate  effort  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  turned  the  scales 
of  fortune  :  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  extreme  French  right  dis- 
comfited the  Bretons  in  the  growing  darkness,  and  with  the  loss  of 
the  advanced  post  of  La  Tuilerie  the  whole  position  of  the  French 
became  no  longer  tenable.  Chanzy — whose  conduct  during  this 
eventful  day,  with  an  improvised  and  half-beaten  army,  convinces 
us  that,  if  he  had  had  the  command  at  Gravelotte,  the  result  of  the 
battle  would  have  been  wholly  different — was  now  compelled  to 
abandon  Le  Mans ;  but  though  many  thousands  of  his  men  were 
captured,  he  safely  effected  his  retreat  to  the  Mayenne,  and, 
encamped  around  the  town  of  Laval,  still  opposed  an  undaunted 
front  to  the  enemy,  and  still  kept  within  reach  of  Paris.  He  was, 
indeed,  so  little  shaken  by  defeat,  that  he  resolved  to  draw  nearer 
the  city ;  but  Gambetta,  as  usual,  interfered. 

During  these  operations  against  Chanzy,  Bourbaki  had  been 
making  his  way  eastwards.  His  movement  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  at  the  German  headquarters  for  some  days ;  and  Moltke 
when  made  aware  of  it  was  certainly  alarmed.     The  march  of  his 
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feeble  army  was,  however,  slow ;  its  path  was  strewn  with  sick 
men  and  stragglers,  and  time  was  lost  before  it  attained  Dijon, 
and  entered  the  valley  of  the  upper  Saone.  It  was  now  joined  by 
the  twenty-fourth  corps  and  by  a  part  of  Garibaldi's  army — some 
divisions  of  this  remained  at  Dijon — and  the  collected  mass,  at  least 
120,000  men,  advanced  through  Franche-Comte  towards  the  spurs 
of  the  Vosges,  and,  crossing  the  Ognon,  approached  Belfort.  Werder 
had  not  more  than  45,000  troops,  disseminated  upon  a  broad  front. 
He  properly  drew  away  from  Belfort ;  and  gathering  quickly  his  army 
together,  he  encountered  Bourbaki  on  9  Jan.  near  Villersexel, 
east  of  the  Ognon.  The  French  attack  was,  in  some  degree,  suc- 
cessful. Werder  fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Lisaine,  an  affluent  of 
the  Doubs,  not  far  from  Belfort ;  but  he  took  a  strong  position  on 
either  side  of  Hericourt,  and,  entrenching  himself,  he  awaited  his 
enemy.  Bourbaki,  making  use  of  his  superior  numbers,  en- 
deavoured to  force  him  away  from  his  lines  by  an  attempt  to  turn 
them  on  either  flank.  A  long  series  of  combats  followed ;  but  Werder 
steadily  maintained  his  ground;  and  his  adversary,  baffled  and 
losing  heart,  began  to  retreat  on  19  Jan.  He  had  not  effected 
Gambetta's  purpose,  he  had  not  wrested  Belfort  from  the  enemy's 
grasp,  still  less  reached  the  German  communications  in  Alsace,  and, 
in  his  complete  discomfiture,  he  rightly  presaged  the  extinction  of 
the  last  hopes  of  France.  His  army,  too,  was  in  a  pitiable  plight ; 
demoralised,  beaten,  suffering  from  cold,  starvation,  and  hardships 
of  every  kind,  and  devoured  by  terrible  contagious  disease,  it  was 
already  a  dissolving  mass,  and  as  he  recoiled  from  the  Lisaine, 
and  made  for  Besan9on,  he  exclaimed  that  disaster  was  even  now 
imminent.  Just  at  this  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  a  fresh 
enemy  was  gathering  on  his  flank,  and  that  Werder  was  about  to 
advance  in  pursuit;  and  when  he  reached  Besan9on  it  became 
apparent  that  he  had  completely  lost  the  faculty  of  command.  A 
dedp  melancholy,  in  fact,  had  possessed  Bourbaki  since  the  fatal 
capitulation  of  Metz  and  the  ruin  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine :  the 
brilliant  chief  of  the  imperial  guard,  a  gallant  soldier  but  not  a 
great  leader,  was  about  the  last  man  to  have  undertaken  the  task 
imposed  on  him  by  the  minister  of  war;  and  as  he  beheld  the 
wreck  of  his  broken  forces  covering  the  country  around  Besan9on 
for  miles,  his  bewildered  intellect  suddenly  gave  way.  Having 
handed  over  the  command  to  his  lieutenant,  Clinchaut,  he  made  a 
wild  attempt  to  commit  suicide ;  and  though  he  has  survived,  his 
once  honoured  name  has  been  tacitly  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
The  shattered  remains  of  his  affrighted  army,  deprived  of  their 
chief,  and  already  close  to  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  the  Swiss 
frontier,  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  southwards,  by  the 
heads  of  the  Doubs,  towards  Lons-le-Saulnier. 

The  double  defeat  of  the  provincial  armies,  especially  the  disaster 
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on  the  Lisaine,  due  in  a  great  degree  to  Gambetta's  conduct,  had 
now  made  the  rehef  of  Paris  hopeless.     Yet  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  direct  attention  to  the  admirable  efforts  made  by  Faidherbe  to 
secure  the  defence  of  the  imperilled  capital.     That  able  chief,  issu- 
ing again  from  his  fortresses,  made  a  demonstration  as  if  to  reach 
the  Somme ;  and  he  foaght  a  well-contested  battle  at  Bapaume,  in 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  claim  a  victory.     He  fell  back,  how» 
ever,  on  his  strongholds  in  the  north ;  but  advancing  once  more, 
in  the  second  week  of  January,  he  attacked  the  communications 
of  the  first  army  at  Saint-Quentin,  a  name  of  ill  omen  to  France ; 
and  had  he  been  successful,  it  is  believed  that  he  meant  to  try  to 
support  Gambetta's  movement,  and    to   fall   on  the  line  of  the 
operations  of  the  foes.     But  by  this  time  the  Germans  had  occu- 
pied the  course  of  the  Somme  in  formidable  strength ;  Moltke  was 
now  able  to  detach  troops  in  large  numbers  from  the  investing 
circle,  and  to  send  them  to  aid  the  first  army ;  and  Faidherbe  was 
defeated  with  loss,  though  he  contrived  to  extricate   his   beaten 
army,  and  to  lead  it  safely  under  the  ramparts  of  Lille.    Meanwhile 
the  last  agony  of  Paris  was  at  hand ;  and  the  proud  city,  isolated 
and  without  resources,  was  compelled  to  await  the  inevitable  doom. 
Throughout  December  the  Germans  had  made  preparations  actively 
to  attack  Paris ;  heavy  guns  and  material  had  been  sent  continu- 
ally from  the  Khine  and  the  Elbe ;  and,  as  the  year  closed,  fire 
opened  on  the  works  constructed  by  the  besieged  to  support  the 
defences.     The  exposed  batteries  on  Avron  were  quickly  silenced, 
and  so  were  many  of  those  in  the  redoubts,  and  entrenchments 
hastily  made,  and  weak ;  but  the  cannon  of  the  assailants  made  no 
impression  on  the  enceinte  and  the  permanent  forts,  and  the  bom- 
bardment was,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.    For  nearly  three  weeks 
the  population  endured  the  terrors  of  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell 
crashing  on  all  sides  into  the  depths  of  the  city;   but  this  only 
strengthened  the  resolution  to  hold  out,  and  a  method  of  warfare 
which,  in  this  instance,  must  be  pronounced  little  short  of  bar- 
barous, was  completely  frustrated,  and  had  no  results.     By  this 
time,  however,  the  irresistible  foe,  want,  had  asserted  its  absolute 
power :   the  rate  of  death  had  increased  fourfold ;  the  supply  of 
food  was  almost  exhausted ;  and  famine  threatened  a  world  of  two 
millions  of  souls.     To  save  military  honour,  but  with  no  hope  of 
victory,  a  last  sortie  was  made  on  19  Jan.  against  the  lines  in 
front  of  Versailles;  but  though  the  French  gained  some  partial 
success,  they  were  ultimately  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    Terms 
of  surrender  were  arranged  on  28  Jan. ;  and  before  long  exulting 
Teutonic  horsemen  were  defiling  under  the  arch  of  the  star  in- 
scribed with  the  glories  of  the  grand  army,  as,  in  other  days,  the 
imperial  guard  had  passed  through  Berlin  after  the  rout  of  Jena. 
To  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  the  city  of  pleasure  and  luxury  had 
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defied  the  German  hosts  for  a  period  of  more  than  fou:  months ;  it 
had  placed  them,  more  than  once,  in  no  Httle  danger ;  it  had  suc- 
cumbed to  famine,  and  to  famine  only ;  and  notwithstanding  dis- 
turbance and  troubles  within,  caused  by  the  dregs  of  the  masses 
and  Jacobin  leaders,  the  attitude  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
had  been  one  of  noble  endurance  and  of  undaunted  courage. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Paris,  the  French  army  of 
the  east  was  involved  in  ruin.  The  movement  of  Bourbaki,  as  we 
have  said,  was  not  expected  in  the  German  councils,  and  certainly 
Werder  was  dangerously  exposed  to  an  enemy  immensely  superior 
in  numbers.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  true  direction  of  Bourbaki's 
march  had  become  manifest,  the  decision  of  Moltke  was  at  once 
taken,  and  he  acted  with  characteristic  energy  and  skill.  By  this 
time  the  external  circle  of  the  invaders  had  been  made  complete, 
and  barred  the  approach  of  the  relieving  armies,  now  indeed 
scattered  and  unable  to  advance  ;  owing  to  the  failing  power  of  the 
defence  of  Paris,  it  had  become  possible  to  draw  forces  from  the 
inner  circle  of  the  investing  lines,  and  to  send  them  against  any 
enemy  within  reach  ;  and  this,  we  have  seen,  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  march  of  Faidherbe  upon  Saint-Quentin.  Turning  to  account 
the  advantage  of  his  interior  lines,  that  is  of  his  having  a  shorter 
distance  to  move  against  his  disseminated  foes  than  they  could  have 
to  converge  against  him,  Moltke  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  attack  Bourbaki's  army  in  the  east,  and  his  opera- 
tions were  prompt  and  masterly.  The  seventh  corps,  we  have  seen, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Seine ;  the  second  was  now  detached  from  the 
siege  and  sent  off  to  support  the  seventh ;  and  orders  were  given 
that  these  united  armies  should  cross  the  hill  ranges  that  lead  into 
Burgundy,  should  penetrate  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Saone, 
and  should  fall  in  full  strength  on  Bourbaki's  army.  Werder  was 
to  take  part  in  this  great  movement  if,  as  has  supposed,  he  had 
held  his  own ;  and  though  the  results  were  not  exactly  foreseen,  the 
march  was  full  of  promise  for  the  hopes  of  Germany.  The  move- 
ment began  in  the  second  week  of  January;  and  the  German 
columns,  with  Manteuffel  at  their  head,  made  their  way  boldly  on 
the  wintry  uplands  of  Langres  into  the  Burgundian  plains.  The 
march  of  the  well-prepared  Germans  was  very  different  from  that 
of  Bourbaki's  levies ;  the  valley  of  the  Saone  was  soon  attained ;  the 
Ognon  and  the  lower  Doubs  were  crossed ;  and  Manteuffel  skilfully 
slipped  past  Dijon,  guarded,  as  we  have  said,  by  part  of  Garibaldi's 
forces.  By  this  time  Werder  had  broken  up  from  the  Lisaine, 
and  was  in  pursuit  of  his  defeated  enemy;  and  the  three  German 
armies,  drawing  towards  each  other,  began  to  close  round  on  Bour- 
baki's army  as  it  retreated  in  disorder  from  the  walls  of  Besan9on. 
Manteuffel,  advancing  from  the  west  and  north-west,  barred  the 
avenues  of  escape  into  Dauphiny,  and  cut  off  a  retreat  by  Lons-le- 
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Saulnier ;  Werder  covered  the  roads  that  led  northwards ;  and  it  had 
become  apparent  that  the  French  army  was  being  threatened  by  an 
immense  disaster.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  great  commander 
might  possibly  have  forced  a  passage  through  the  foes,  and  made 
good  his  way  to  his  supports  at  Dijon ;  but  the  French  army  was  a 
shattered  wreck,  and  most  probably  the  attempt  would  have  failed. 
A  council  of  war  was  held  in  despair  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Clinchant  should  lead  his  troops,  which  had  reached  Pontarlier,  and 
were  close  to  the  Jura,  into  neutral  territory  over  the  Swiss  frontier. 
By  2  Feb.  90,000  men,  the  remains  of  the  French  army  of 
the  east,  in  a  miserable  state  of  starvation  and  sickness,  made  their 
way  painfully  across  the  border,  and  were  of  course  lost  to  France 
until  peace  had  been  made.  The  catastrophe  has  been  happily 
called  the  Sedan  of  the  second  part  of  the  war. 

The  conflict  was  over,  and  France,  before  long,  had  signed  the 
disastrous  treaty  of  Frankfort.  What  judgment  will  the  real 
student  of  war  pass  on  the  operations  we  have  briefly  described  ? 
The  success  of  the  victors  was  as  complete  in  the  second  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  contest ;  and  the  courtiers  of  fortune  have  extolled 
Moltke  as  a  military  genius  unrivalled  and  faultless.  This  will 
provoke  a  smile  from  coinpetent  critics ;  and  no  doubt  can  now 
exist  that  the  renowned  Dane  miscalculated  the  situation  after 
Sedan,  committed  a  great  mistake  in  the  march  that  followed,  and 
imperilled  for  months  the  German  armies.  Looking  at  things  with 
the  mere  soldier's  eye,  Moltke  felt  assured  that  the  capital  of 
France  would  not  seriously  try  to  hold  out ;  he  laughed  at  the 
notion  that  a  country  deprived  of  its  regular  armies  could  offer 
resistance ;  and  he  made  a  dash  at  Paris  in  perfect  confidence 
that  a  demonstration  would  finish  the  war,  his  army  being  com- 
paratively small  and  his  communications  very  far  from  secure. 
Paris,  however,  not  only  defied  his  summons,  but  created  a  huge 
army  within  her  walls ;  France  rose  in  arms  to  oppose  the  invader, 
and  set  hundreds  of  thousands  of  levies  on  foot ;  and  the  results 
followed  which  must  attend  operations  founded  on  a  complete 
error.  For  months  the  German  chiefs  were  perplexed ;  their  move- 
ments reveal  indecision  and  weakness ;  they  were  all  but  compelled 
to  abandon  their  projects ;  more  than  once  they  were  nearly  over- 
powered, and  their  armies  were  placed  in  real  peril.  But  for  the 
fall  of  Metz  before  this  could  be  hoped  for,  the  siege  of  Paris  would 
have  been  raised,  with  consequences  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  ; 
the  French  might  perhaps  have  reached  the  capital,  after  Coulmiers, 
under  a  great  commander.  Aurelle  had  many  chances  on  his 
side,  had  not  Gambetta  recklessly  interfered ;  and  no  one  can  say 
what  would  have  been  the  result  had  not  Bourbaki  been  sent  to 
the  east,  and  had  Chanzy's  plan  of  a  concentric  movement  to 
leHeve  Paris  been  ably  carried  out.     For  three  whole  months  after 
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he  sat  down  before  Paris,  Moltke  and  his  armies  were  in  undoubted 
danger,  and  -  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  commend  his  strategy  from 
Sedan  down  to  the  close  of  December ;  until  then  he  was  in  a  false 
position,  and  he  was  saved,  in  the  main,  by  sheer  accident.  Yet 
if  Moltke  committed  a  mistake  committed  by  Hannibal  after  Cannse, 
and  by  Napoleon  in  Spain  and  in  Kussia,  the  underrating  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  a  nation,  he  certainly  gave  proof  in  this  part 
of  the  war  of  the  great  qualities  which  belong  to  him,  decision, 
energy,  and  scientific  skill,  not  originality  or  supreme  genius. 
He  judged  rightly  in  resolving  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  had 
Aurelle's  columns  made  their  appearance  after  the  fight  of  Coul- 
miers ;  he  displayed  great  constancy  in  maintaining  his  hold  on 
the  capital  up  to  the  last  moment ;  he  covered  his  communications 
with  admirable  care  when  he  saw  that  he  was  committed  to  a 
long  siege ;  he  contrived  most  ably  to  throw  an  external  circle  of 
impenetrable  strength  round  the  investing  enemy;  he  turned  to 
the  very  best  account  the  advantage  of  his  interior  lines ;  ^  and 
the  march  of  Manteuffel  against  Bourbaki's  army  was  a  specimen 
of  fine  and  masterly  strategy.  For  the  rest,  the  operations  of  the 
Germans  in  the  siege  were  not  marked  by  peculiar  excellence ;  their 
lines  of  investment  were  never  forced,  but  might,  it  seems,  have 
been  better  constructed ;  ^  their  artillery  attacks  were  not  effective  ; 
and,  as  has  often  happened  in  the  case  of  armies  comparatively 
young  and  without  old  traditions,  the  science  of  their  engineers  is, 
perhaps,  still  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vigour  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  German  soldiery  were  admirable  in  this,  as  in  the  first 
part  of  the  war;  they  accomplished  wonders  under  great  difficulties; 
and  the  mechanism  and  organisation  of  the  German  armies,  strained 
as  it  was  to  the  breaking  point,  and  tried  by  the  test  of  a  rude 
winter  campaign,  was  a  marvel  of  military  preparation  and  skill. 

A  word,  too,  should  be  said  on  the  marked  ability  of  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  in  this  part  of  the  war.  He  was  fortunate,  in  the 
investment  of  Metz,  in  having  to  cope  with  a  man  like  Bazaine ; 
daring  to  excess,  he  would  have  suffered  heavily  had  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  true  general.  But  his  march  from  the  upper  Seine  to  the 
Loire  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  the  campaign  was  admirable 
for  its  speed  and  precision  ;  his  operations  against  Aurelle's  army 
are  conspicuous  for  resolution  and  skill ;  and  though  he  was  baffled 
to  a  certain  extent  by  Chanzy,  his  tenacity  before  Le  Mans  is  most 
striking.  Yet  of  all  the  commanders  on  either  side,  Chanzy,  in  our 
judgment,  carries  off  the  palm  :  he  proved  himself  a  warrior  of  the 

'  Chanzy  fully  appreciated  this  in  the  despatch  to  Gambetta  before  referred  to. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Moltke  and  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  by  far  the  ablest 
of  the  German  chiefs,  have  done  full  justice  to  the  capacity  of  their  distinguished 
adversary,  though  this  is  not  done  in  the  German  official  account  of  the  war. 

"  Generals  Duerot  and  Vinoy  concur  in  this ;  and  so  do  M.  VioUet  le  Due  and 
more  than  one  English  military  observer. 
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highest  type ;  and  if  he  did  not  rescue  France  from  her  fallen  state 
she  may  treasure  his  deeds  as  a  noble  possession.     He  was  the 
Du   Guesclin   of  the  national   defence ;  and   though,   unlike  Du 
Guesclin,  he  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  invader  out  of  his  country, 
he  made  his  enemies  fear  and  respect  his  powers  ;  and  had  he  had 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  they  are  well  aware  that  he  might 
have  triumphed.    In  constancy,  in  sagacity,  in  the  genius  of  defence, 
in  the  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  he  resembles  Wellington 
in  many  respects  ;  but  he  possessed  a  faculty  denied  to  Wellington, 
that  of  breathing  his  spirit  into  the  men  he  led,  and  few  chiefs 
have  achieved  so  much  with  armies  composed  of  rude  levies.     Faid- 
herbe,  too,  is  entitled  to  high  praise ;  and  though  Gambetta's  igno- 
rance and  perverse  temper  were  the  cause  of  many  disasters  to 
France,  still  he  accomplished  wonders  by  his  untiring  energy ;  he 
exhibited  great  administrative  gifts ;  and  above  all  he  refused  to 
despair  in  the  agony  of  his  invaded  country.     He  was  detested  by 
the  martinets  of  the  camp,  the  professional  soldiers  of  Moltke's 
staff ;  but  the  German  official  account  of  the  war  records  that  he 
managed,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  place  600,000  men  under  arms, 
and  to  collect  and  equip  1,400  guns ;  and  this  could  have  been  done 
only  by  a  most  remarkable  man.     All  things  considered,  however, 
what  is,  we  think,  most  notable  in  this  part  of  the  war  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  resurrection  of  France  and   her  capital  after  defeats 
never  perhaps  equalled,  and  the  great  efforts   of  both   to  resist 
the  invaders.     That  Paris  should  have  held  out  for  four  months, 
and  formed  a  great  army  within  her  ramparts ;  that  France,  with 
her  regular  military  strength  destroyed,  should  have  improvised 
levies  in  hundreds   of  thousands ;    and    that,    whatever   German 
chroniclers  may  assert,  the  issue  of  the  contest  remained  long  un- 
certain— this  was  a  wonderful  scene  on  the  stage  of  history ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  grand  resistance  was  more  as- 
tonishing than  that  offered  to  the  coalition  in  1793,  though,  as  it 
did  not  succeed,  it  has  not  attracted  the  attentive  notice  of  the 
unthinking  crowd.  William  O'Connor  Morris. 
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Recent  Criticism  upan  the  Life  of 
Savonarola 


THE  tragedy  of  Savonarola  is  the  tale  of  a  revival.  It  is  a 
drama,  therefore,  in  itself  peculiarly  liable  to  revival,  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  its  permanent  intrinsic  interest,  but  on  account 
of  its  adaptability  to  the  subjective  demands  of  this  or  that  genera- 
tion. There  has  been  much  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  both 
in  England  and  in  Italy,  to  stir  sympathy  with  the  story  of  the 
Eerrarese  friar.  The  conflict  between  a  catholic  people  and  the 
highest  representative  of  the  catholic  faith  on  the  question  of 
national  unity  has  thrown  the  memory  back  to  the  last  few 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  purest  exponent  of  religion 
fell  a  victim  to  the  needs  of  nationality.  It  matters  little  that  the 
setting  of  the  drama  has  been  changed,  and  the  parts  sometimes 
transposed.  In  both  cases  the  representative  of  the  religious 
'inotif  has  pressed  the  postponement  of  national  unity  to  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  true  religion,  even  though  it  involve  political 
separation  to  the  point  of  a  French  protectorate.  Leo  XIII  would 
urge  his  opponents  to  be  before  all  things  good  catholics ;  to  be 
hiioni  Italiani  was  the  constant  burden  of  Alexander  VI  in  his 
remonstrances  to  the  supporters  of  the  separatist  saint  of  Florence. 
The  fifteenth  century  reformer  and  the  nineteenth  century  pope 
have  been  the  victims  in  one  and  the  same  tragedy.  In  this 
century  as  in  that,  Florence  also  has  had  to  sacrifice  much  in  the 
cause  of  national  unity.  Nor  is  municipal  feeling  so  dead  but  that 
a  Florentine  is  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  scene  where  a  signoria 
braves  the  powers  of  Italy,  and  where  his  native  town  inaugurates  a 
moral  and  religious  revival,  as  it  had  led  the  renaissance  in  art  and 
letters.  The  renewal  of  such  revivals  is  always  possible,  and  only 
lately  when  Tuscans  from  all  sides  flocked  to  Pisa  to  hear  the 
lenten  sermons  of  a  friar,  Savonarola  was  necessarily  in  all  men's 
minds. 

But  the  purely  religious  side  of  Savonarola's  career  has  been 
of  almost  deeper  interest  to  Englishmen  than  to  ItaUans.  The 
high-church  revival  has  yearned  towards  a  reformer  who  clung  to 
the  old  worship  and  the  old  doctrine,  who  reformed  instead  of 
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annihilating  monastic  life,  who  denied  to  the  pope  a  supremacy 
in  sin.  The  refined  asceticism  of  the  Italian  is  contrasted  with 
the  coarser  characteristics  of  the  German  reformer ;  Savonarola's 
scornful  rejection  of  a  bastard  is  preferred  to  Luther's  marriage  with 
a  nun.  There  are  others  who  rejoice  to  be  told  that  Savonarola 
was  more  akin  to  Calvin  than  to  Luther.  His  utterances  have  a 
familar  sound,  the  diatribes  against  a  church  '  all  teeming  with 
abomination  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet,'  ^ 
the  need  *  of  giving  a  turn  to  the  key.'  ^  There  is  a  real  parallel 
underlying  a  play  upon  words  in  the  representation  of  Savonarola's 
disobedience  to  the  papacy  as  a  conflict  between  the  congregation 
and  the  church.  All  can  realise  the  '  salvation  army '  of  boys 
parading  the  streets,  and  the  conversion  of  the  popular  songs  of 
the  carnival  into  hymns.  Even  an  extreme  temperance  movement 
was  not  wanting,  if  a  contemporary  poet  is  to  be  believed.^ 

Nor  has  the  political  aspect  of  Savonarola's  life  been  without 
attraction  for  Englishmen.  It  appeals  to  that  inherent  liberalism 
which  induces  even  tories  to  believe  that  in  continental  politics  of 
the  past  the  popular  advocates  have  been  always  right.  Savonarola 
resisted  papal  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Medicean  despotism 
on  the  other ;  he  created  a  system  of  representative  government, 
while  he  denounced  universal  suffrage  in  terms  which  even  Signor 
Villari  is  unable  to  approve.'* 

There  is  much  of  modern  interest  even  in  the  place  which  the 
friar  occupies  in  the  history  of  Italian  literature  and  of  pulpit 
oratory.  The  present  generation,  whether  English  or  Italian,  is 
peculiarly  able  to  appreciate  his  effort  to  throw  off  the  formalism 
and  affectation  of  the  classical  style,  to  utilise  the  culture  which 
the  higher  education  of  the  day  had  bestowed,  but  to  give  expres- 
sion to  it  in  the  forcible  language  of  the  people.  His  verses  may 
have  only  an  archaeological  interest,  his  treatise  on  political  theory 
may  be  as  tiresome  as  those  of  others,  but  his  sermons  have  a 
living  interest  and  importance  for  all  who  study  the  pulpit  oratory 
of  the  past  or  the  present. 

Professor  Villari  deserves  the  thanks  of  many  for  his  labours 

in  the  exposition  of  Savonarola's  literary  and  oratorical  activity. 

It  has  indeed  become  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  Savonarola 

.  without  being  reminded  of  Professor  Villari.     It  was  he  that  took 

the   tide  upon  the  turn,  when  the  friar  had  become  wellnigh  a 

'  Villari,  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo,  Savonarola,  ii.  293,  from  Letter  to  Princes 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1888.) 

'  lb.  p.  269,  from  Sermon  xiii. ;  see  also  Sermon  xxii.  pp.  165-6. 
*  Ogni  jyredicator  si  fa  indovino ; 
Hanne  Firenze  un  si  speculativo, 
Che  molti  Fiorentin  non  bevon  vvw. 
Quoted  by  Professor  Pellegrini  from  Eenier,  I  Sonetti  del  Pistoia,  1889. 
*  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  292-4. 
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derelict  of  history.-^  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  realised  that  Savona- 
rola's life  was  one  of  modern  interest ;  his  enthusiasm  for  his  hero 
produced  a  Savonarola  cult,  the  mysteries  of  which  Mr.  Horner's 
translation  disclosed  to  English  worshippers.  His  then  unequalled 
knowledge  of  documentary  authority  made  criticism  of  his  concep- 
tion for  some  time  impossible.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  conception 
which  has  long  been  current,  at  least  in  England.  According  to 
this,  Savonarola  was  certainly  a  saint,  and  probably  a  prophet.  He 
was,  in  Professor  Villari's  language,  one  of  the  Italians  who 
initiated  the  true  renaissance  :  he  discovered  the  paths  of  the  soul, 
as  Columbus  the  paths  of  the  sea.^  To  him  was  due  the  only  good 
government  ever  possessed  by  Florence.^  He  was  a  master  of 
statesmanship  in  all  its  details.  The  merits  of  the  republican 
administration  were  due  to  him  alone ;  its  abuses  were  due  to  his 
retirement  from  political  life,  or  to  opposition  to  his  will.  His 
foreign  policy  was  above  criticism ;  he  had  for  him  the  virtuous  court 
of  Ferrara,  and  against  him  the  vicious  court  of  Milan.  The  king  of 
France  and  the  Cardinal  della  Kovere  concurred  in  his  view  of  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the  papacy.  He  was  an  unswerving 
catholic,  and  his  disobedience  to  papal  discipline  was  within  the 
lines  which  any  catholic  might  justifiably  lay  down  for  himself. 
His  enemies  within  and  without  the  state  were  prompted  by  the 
meanest  and  most  malevolent  motives,  and  their  evidence  is  un- 
worthy of  credit. 

The  time,  however,  has  come  in  which  this  conception  should 
fairly  be  reconsidered.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  many 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field,  and  much  new  evidence  has  been 
unearthed.  We  may  be  compelled,  if  not  to  alter  our  judgment  of 
Savonarola's  personal  character,  yet  to  modify  our  beliefs  as  to  his 
political  position  and  the  causes  of  his  tragedy.  The  new  materials 
have\been  in  great  measure  described  by  Professor  A.  Cosci,  in  the 
*  Archivio  Storico  Italiano '  series  iv.  vol.  iv.  1879.  Among  the  more 
important  are  the  '  Nuovi  Documenti,'  printed  by  C.  Lupi,  and  the 
despatches  of  the  Modenese  ambassador  at  Florence,  published  by 
A.  Cappelli.  The  letters  of  the  Milanese  ambassador  Somenzi  have 
been  in  great  part  printed  by  I.  del  Lungo.  The  diary  of  the 
Piagnone  chemist  Landucci  has  furnished  many  interesting  details, 
and  much  local  colour.  Above  all,  the  '  Nuovi  Documenti '  of 
Professor  A.  Gherardi  have  thrown  new  light  especially  upon  the 
negotiations  between  the  Florentine  government  and  the  papal  court.* 

*  In  England  at  all  events  the  biography  of  Savonarola,  by  F.  T.  Perrens,  pub- 
lished in  1853,  hardly  met  with  due  appreciation.  Englishmen  dislike  to  scan  Italian 
life  through  French  glasses,  but  this  work  was  the  result  of  much  research,  and 
is  characterised  by  much  shrewd  criticism. 

«  Villari,  op.  cit.  ii.  420.  '  lb.  i.  270. 

'  Nuovi  Documenti  e  Studi  intomo  a  Girolavio  Savonarola,  by  A.  Gherardi, 
2nd  ed.    (Sansoni,  Florence,  1887.)     The  second  edition  did  not  appear  in  time  for 
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"Within  this  year  an  interesting  chapter  relating  to  Savonarola  has 
been  transcribed  by  G.  Kondoni  from  the  manuscript  of  the  contem- 
porary Sienese  historian  Tizio.^  To  these  must  be  added  the  docu- 
ments which  Professor  Villari  has  ceaselessly  collected,  and  some  of 
which  he  prints  in  his  Italian  edition.^"  Nor  has  the  Savonarola  litera- 
ture been  confined  to  documents.  Eanke  treated  the  subject  with 
masterly  hand  in  his  '  Historisch-biographische  Studien.'  George 
Eliot's  '  Romola  '  popularised  the  tale.  In  works  of  a  wider  scope 
Savonarola's  career  has  received  careful  treatment  in  the  Florentine 
histories  of  the  Marchese  Gino  Capponi  and  F.  T.  Perrens,  Baron 
von  Reumont's  '  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  in  Canon  Creighton's  '  History 
of  the  Papacy,'  and  in  Mr.  Lea's  'History  of  the  Inquisition.' 

The  result  of  this  research  has  been  that  a  crowd  of  doubts  and 
questions  has  been  forced  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  any 
extent  watched  the  development  of  this  subject.  That  Savonarola 
led  a  saintly  life  admits  of  no  question.  His  enemies  admitted  this 
ungrudgingly,  the  pope  himself  testified  to  his  wide-reaching  moral 
reforms.  The  worst  that  was  ascribed  to  him  in  his  alleged  con- 
fession was  ambition,  the  sin  that  still  clings  closest  to  conven- 
tual life.  His  power  of  prophecy,  his  possession  of  second  sight, 
is  a  problem  of  much  interest  in  this  age  of  psychical  research,  but 
it  is  one  that  Savonarola  himself  was  unable  to  solve.' ^  More 
fruitful  is  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  combination  of 
preacher  and  politician,  of  his  utility  to  Florence,  to  Italy,  and  to 
the  church.  Was  Savonarola  really  the  inventor  or  rediscoverer 
of  a  new  political  system,  or  did  he  merely  give  expression  to  the 
views  of  the  *  man  in  the  street '  ?  Was  such  a  political  system 
a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  Florentine  maladministration,  or  did 
the  old  abuses  subsist  under  new  constitutional  forms  ?  Did  the 
new  government  really  rest  upon  the  broad  base  of  the  people  or 
upon  clique  and  caucus  ?  Can  Savonarola  be  credited  with  the 
merits  and  not  be  debited  with  the  abuses  of  such  a  government  ? 
Was  his  withdrawal  to  the  cloister  genuine  or  possible  ?  Was 
prophecy  an  adequate  basis  for  diplomacy,  and  could  government 
be  conducted  from  the  pulpit  ?  How  far  was  it  possible  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  make  law  coincident  with  morals,  police  with 
priesthood  ?    Was  the  opposition  to  the  Piagnone  party  founded 

Professor  Villari's  Italian  edition,  but  reference  is  occasionally  made  to  it  in  the 
English  translation. 

«  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  No.  167. 

'"  It  is  a  misfortune  that  English  readers  should  be  deprived  of  these.  It  was 
thought  that  any  who  could  read  fifteenth-century  Tuscan  would  find  no  difiticulty  in 
modern  Italian.  But  many  who  would  prefer  to  read  the  biography  in  English, 
especially  in  the  English  of  Signora  Villari,  are  capable  of  struggling  through  a  Tuscan 
document.  Moreover,  the  Italian  edition  is  not  always  accessible.  It  is  tantalising  on 
many  important  occasions  to  be  referred  to  a  non-existent  appendix. 

"  For  an  able  and  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  ViUari,  op.  cit. 
i.  310-324. 
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solely  on  Medicean  or  Milanese  machinations  and  determined  by 
purely  selfish  motives?  If  this  opposition  consisted  solely  of 
libertines  and  traitors,  how  is  the  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people  at  large  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Another  group  of  questions  connects  itself  with  the  Pisan  war. 
Was  there  any  moral  consistency  in  the  attempt  to  give  Florence 
liberty  and  to  reduce  Pisa  to  servitude  ?  ^^  Was  this  reduction  of 
Pisa  possible  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  Italy,  and  was  the 
republican  government  by  its  nature  incompetent  for  foreign  war, 
and  inferior  in  this  respect  to  that  of  the  Medici  or  Albizzi  ?  Still 
more  open  to  doubt  is  the  expediency  of  raising  again  the  ghost  of 
French  invasion  for  purely  Florentine  ends,  or  even  in  the  cause  of 
religious  reform,  and  the  resistance  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
almost  all  Italy. 

Controversy  has  naturally  raged  round  the  question  whether  it 
was  possible  to  remain  in  the  church  and  yet  to  defy  the  pope,  to 
be  conservative  in  dogma  and  radical  in  discipline,  to  uphold  the 
office  while  compassing  the  fall  of  the  office-holder.  More  complex 
still  does  the  situation  become  when  all  these  elements  are  found  in 
combination.  We  are  forced  to  wonder  whether  the  fate  of  Savona- 
rola was  not  so  much  the  result  of  the  selfish  ambitions  of  his 
opponents,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  political  combinations 
of  extreme  complexity.  Was  he  perhaps  driven  by  inconsiderate 
passion  and  ignorance  of  the  world  into  a  situation  for  which  he 
was  unfitted,  and  utilised  as  a  tool  by  men  as  ambitious  and  as 
selfish  as  were  his  opponents  ?  Above  all,  is  it  the  case  that  the 
prospects  of  a  real  religious  movement  to  which  even  the  papacy 
showed  some  favour  were  clouded  for  ever  by  an  ill-timed  inter- 
ference in  political  questions  which  necessarily  threw  the  papacy 
into  opposition  ?  Was  it  in  fact  due  to  the  political  programme  of 
the  Piagnone  party  that  the  cause  of  reform  was  transferred  from 
Italy  to  Germany  ? 

To  Professor  Villari  such  questions  present  no  fresh  difficulties. 
He  confesses,  it  is  true,  that  were  he  now  studying  Savonarola's  life 
for  the  first  time,  his  work  would  be  different  in  kind,  '  although,' 
he  adds,  '  my  views  as  to  the  friar's  character  and  historic  value 
have  remained  unchanged.'  '^  The  preface  to  the  English  edition 
of  1889  proves  these  views  to  be  unchangeable.  The  present  work 
is  therefore  a  reproduction  of  the  original  biography  with  the 
necessary  addenda  and  corrigenda  for  which  the  discovery  of  fresh 
materials  has  given  occasion.     If  we  set  aside  statements  which 

'^  The  inconsistency  of  the  Frateschi  in  this  matter  is  illustrated  by  a  passage 
from  Parenti  (anno  1500)  quoted  by  Tommasini,  La  Vita  e  gli  Scritti  di  Niccold 
Machiavelli,  1883,  p.  147 :  Giovan  Francesco  di  Messer  Poggio  Bracciolini,  canonico 
del  duomo,  accusato  da'  Frateschi  d'  aver  detto  die  i  Pisani  avean  ragione  di  voter 
conservarsi  in  libertd,  fu  confinato  per  cinque  anni. 

"  Pref.  to  ed,  of  1888,  p.  xv. 
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the  author  is  prepared  to  defend,  the  errors  of  detail,  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  correct,  are  most  creditably  few,  for  the 
original  publication  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  work.  The  kindly 
but  keen-sighted  Professor  Pellegrini  in  two  admirable  reviews  has 
but  a  short  list.**  Even  the  rival  biographer  M.  Perrens  has  not 
always  been  fortunate  in  his  discoveries  of  error,  and  indeed  is 
chiefly  distressed  at  what  he  believes  to  be  a  tone  of  hostility  to 
France.^*  Of  this  so  inveterate  a  Piagnone  as  Professor  Yillari 
should  be  the  last  to  be  accused. 

In  adopting  this  conservative  attitude  Professor  Villari  may  be 
perfectly  justified,  but  he  must  not  be  sensitive  to  a  renewal  after 
many  years  of  the  criticism  which  his  original  work  evoked.  That 
it  is  round  his  book  that  all  criticism  on  the  subject  of  Savonarola 
tends  to  gather  is  rather  a  tribute  to  than  a  reflection  on  the  author's 
ability.  It  is  indeed  all-important  that  the  historical  methods 
upon  which  he  has  worked  should  be  severely  tested,  that  the 
character  of  his  authorities,  the  deductions  which  he  has  drawn 
from  them,  his  partial  or  impartial  use  of  materials,  should  be 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny.  To  such  current  criticism  Professor 
ViUari  has  in  more  than  one  place  replied, '^  while  the  justification 
of  his  general  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  edition 
of  1888.  The  body  of  the  book  being  mainly  a  reproduction,  this 
manifesto  must  be  regarded  as  its  most  important  feature.  Here 
Professor  Villari  cursorily  surveys  the  writings  of  other  authors  on 
Savonarola,  to  dwell  on  Eanke's  well-known  essay  on  the  friar.^^ 
It  is  here  that  he  finds  his  really  formidable  antagonist.  The 
Berlin  professor  had  also  studied  documents,  though  in  far  inferior 
number,  but  while  lying  entrenched  behind  his  fragments  of  Parenti 
and  Cerretani  he  had  apparently  blown  into  the  air  the  foundations 
on  which  Professor  ViUari's  book  mainly  rests,  the  biographies  of 
Pico  and  Burlamacchi.  But  notwithstanding  the  shock  to  the 
foundations  the  edifice  has  been  miraculously  preserved,  and  Pro- 
fessor Villari  pleads  to  have  shown  a  prophetic  foresight  worthy  of 
his  hero.  It  is  indeed  a  renewal  on  fresh  ground  of  the  battle  of 
the  sources  between  the  German  and  Italian  writers.  Kanke 
contended  that  the  two  principal  authorities  reduced  themselves  to 
one,  for  that  their  language  was  in  many  cases  identical,  and  that 
the  work  attributed  to  Burlamacchi  must  have  been  written  long 

'^  Giorn.  Stor.  delta  Lett.  Ital.  x.  and  xii. 

'»  Bev.  Hist.  Sept.-Oct.  1888. 

"  The  preface  to  the  edition  of  1889  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  reviews  in  the 
Athenceum  of  19  Jan.  1889  and  the  Saturday  Review  of  26  Jan.  1889.  It  likewise 
contains  an  excursus  on  the  divergence  of  Machiavelli's  opinions  with  regard  to 
Savonarola,  as  shown  in  his  formal  and  in  his  familiar  writings.  A  reply  to 
M.  Perrens  may  be  found  in  Bev.  Hist.  Nov.-Dec.  1888,  and  to  Professor  Pellegrini  in 
Arch.  Stor.  Ital  No.  1G4. 

"  Historisch-biographische  Studien.     (Leipzig,  1877.) 
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after  the  reputed  author's  death.  The  Italian  professor  gives  up 
the  personahty  of  Burlamacchi,  but  shows  that  his  supposed  work, 
though  disfigured  by  fables  and  exaggerations,  is  founded  on  a  Latin 
biography  of  the  friar  which  he  ascribes  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  Pico  though  publishing  his  work  in  1530 
had  written  it  by  1520.  He  admits  that  Pico  in  his  final  revision 
had  consulted  the  '  Vita  Latina,'  and  that  the  author  of  the  latter 
work  was  acquainted  with  the  manuscript  of  Pico.  Much  indepen- 
dent information  is  to  be  derived  from  either,  but  both  seem  to  have 
been  largely  indebted  to  the  '  Epistola '  of  Cinozzi,  a  contemporary  of 
Savonarola  and  a  member  of  St.  Mark's.'"* 

Yet,  though  the  character  of  Professor  Villari's  chief  authorities 
has  been  partially  cleared,  it  js  still  possible  to  urge  that  they  are 
vitiated  by  Piagnone  partisanship,  and  that  they  wrote,  if  not  in 
the  fever-heat  of  the  death-struggle  of  the  republic,  yet  at  a  time 
when  the  admiration  for  the  prophet  had  become  a  cult.  The 
martyrologist  is  to  be  as  little  trusted  as  the  persecutor,  and  the 
pseudo-Burlamacchi  evidently  possessed  the  inaccuracy  and  the 
imaginativeness  of  the  martyrologist  in  a  high  degree.'^  This  Pro- 
fessor Villari  admits  when  an  exaggerated  value  is  placed  upon  the 
objects  destroyed  in  the  *  burning  of  the  vanities,'  for  he  is  anxious 
to  prove  that  Savonarola  was  no  foe  to  the  renaissance.  A  bio- 
graphy which  is  written  upon  such  lines  is  in  danger  of  being  a 
contributor  to  hagiology  rather  than  to  history.  It  is  true  that 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  other  authorities,  but  there  is  some 
slight  justification  for  M.  Perrens's  complaint  that  they  are  quoted 
rather  than  utilised,  and  that  when  they  tell  against  the  author's 
jiarti  pris  they  are  entirely  neglected.  Witnesses  hostile  to  Savona- 
rola are  not  necessarily  valueless,  and  there  are  instances  where 
authorities  ancient  and  modern  are  thrust  aside  as  hostile  to  the 
friar  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also  that 
the  author's  conservatism  prevents  him  from  accepting  corrections 
suggested  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  others  in  points  of  detail 
which  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work. 
It  is  this  that  forces  from  M.  Perrens,  on  a  somewhat  trivial  occa- 
sion, the  ejaculation :  Eire  immuahle  comme  Charles  X,  infaillible 
comme  Pie  IX,  c'est  fort  hieii ;  mais  pourtant  contre  les  dates  !  '  ^^ 
Apart  from  this,  as  a  complete  work  of  art,  the  book  would  have 
been  improved  by  the  incorporation  in  the  text  of  much  of  the 
fresh  material  contained  in  the  notes  and  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Italian  edition.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  chapters  bear- 
ing upon  Savonarola's  political  position,  but  it  is  true  also  of  the 
purely  personal  narrative.     In  any  biography  the  love  passages 

'*,  This'  argument  is  summarised  from  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  question  in 
the  Rivista  Storica  Italiana,  fasc.  i.  1884. 

"  Villari,  op.  cit.  ii.  135.  «>•  Rev.  Hist.  Sept.-Oct.  1888,  p.  169. 
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form  an  interesting  feature,  and  Savonarola's  were  so  short,  if  so 
stormy,  that  it  would  not  have  added  much  to  the  bulk  of  the  book 
if  the  whole  of  the  details  given  by  Professor  Gherardi  had  been 
included  in  the  text.^^ 

It  may  be  excusable  in  a  biographer  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  facts  which  may  even  to  the  slightest  extent  prejudice  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero.  But  as  an  historian  Professor  Villari  has  the 
grave  fault  of  being  unable  to  appreciate  the  position  of  his  hero's 
opponents,  and  of  invariably  imputing  to  them  the  worst  of  motives 
with  or  without  evidence.  To  understand  the  tragedy  of  Savonarola 
it  is  essential  that  the  motives  of  his  opponents  should  also  be 
realised,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  floating  majority  in 
Florence  to  sway  from  side  to  side.  The  political  opponents  of 
saints  are  not  necessarily  sinners.  It  is  from  the  failure  to  realise 
this  that  Professor  Villari' s  biography  has  always  appeared  to  us  as 
an  inadequate  representation  of  the  most  interesting  drama  of 
Florentine  history,  great  as  is  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  that  of 
religious  thought  and  of  Italian  literature. 

Illustrations  of  the  above  criticisms  may  be  drawn  from  almost 
any  chapter  bearing  on  Savonarola's  political  career,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  select  certain  test  cases  as  being  either  illustrative 
of  the  author's  method,  or  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
friar's  life.  Among  the  former  may  be  classed  the  celebrated 
deathbed  scene  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Professor  Villari  has  felt  the 
difficulty  of  the  account  previously  adopted  on  the  authority  of  the 
pseudo-Burlamacchi,  because  it  would  have  implied  that  Savonarola 
divulged  the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  But  Pico  and  the  '  Vita 
Latina  '  state  that  the  demands  made  by  Savonarola,  including  that 
for  the  restoration  of  the  liberty  of  Florence,  were  made  previous 
to  confession,  while  they  omit  Lorenzo's  unburdening  of  his  sins,  to 
which  these  demands  were  by  Burlamacchi  regarded  as  the  answer. 
Pico  apparently  borrows  from  the  *  Epistola  '  of  Cinozzi,  who  heard 
the  story  from  Fra  Silvestro,  who,  he  believes,  heard  it  from 
Savonarola.  The  '  Vita  Latina  '  states  that  the  story  was  recounted 
by  Fra  Silvestro  and  by  Fra  Benevieni.^^  Neither  authority  gives 
the  preliminary  remarks  of  Lorenzo  as  to  his  sins,  which,  however, 
the  author  still  embodies  in  his  text.  Professor  Pellegrini  is  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  that  Lorenzo  on  the  point  of  death  avrehbe  inta- 
volata  col  rigido  /rate  predicatore  una  conversazione  accademica,  per- 
dendo  cost  un  tempo  prezioso  invece  di  confessarsiJ^^  On  the  other 
hand,  Politian,  who  was  present  at  Lorenzo's  deathbed,  described  the 
interview  in  detail  in  a  letter  written  about  a  month  after  the  event 
and  in  a  totally  different  manner.^*     Our  author  sweeps  his  evidence 

*'  A.  Gherardi,  Nuovi  Documenti,  pp.  5-8.  *^  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  169. 

-*  Giorn.  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.  x.  247. 

**  Letter  to  Jacopo  Antiquario,  book  iv.  c.  xi. 
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away  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  he  was  a  courtier,  and,  secondly, 
that  he  may  have  been  out  of  the  room  at  the  time.  But  PoHtian 
certainly  describes  the  scene  as  if  he  saw  it,  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  Lorenzo  at  such  a  moment  would  have  invented  a 
cock  and  bull  story  to  gratify  Politian's  curiosity.  If  Politian  was 
a  courtier,  the  two  friars  were  worshippers  of  their  master;  the 
former  was  writing  to  a  private  friend  shortly  after  the  event,  the 
latter  was  giving  hearsay  evidence  to  the  composer  of  a  martyr's 
biography.  The  whole  story  may  have  grown  round  some  chance 
remark  of  Savonarola,  until  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  pseudo-Burlamacchi.  The  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
Florentine  liberty,  a  very  natural  idea  at  the  date  of  Cinozzi's 
epistle,  is  surely  an  anachronism  at  the  date  of  Lorenzo's  death. 
What  was  the  liberty  which  Lorenzo  should  restore  ?  Was  it  that 
which  Florence  enjoyed  under  his  father  and  grandfather,  or  under 
the  Albizzi,  or  the  Ciompi,  or  the  Parte  Guelfa,  or  the  duke  of 
Athens  ?  It  is  characteristic  that  the  author  sets  aside  the  value 
of  Eeumont's  opinion  as  being  an  advocate  of  the  Medici  scarcely 
less  enthusiastic  than  Eoscoe.^^ 

Professor  Pellegrini  expresses  astonishment  ^e  that  the  author 
has  not  corrected  the  statement  that  the  catasto  of  1427  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Medici.  To  this  Professor  Villari  has  since  printed 
a  learned  and  ingenious  reply,^^  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Albizzi  probably  introduced  the  measure  under  pressure  from  the 
street.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  author's  text  would  give  rise 
to  grave  misconceptions  : — 

In  1427  the  Medici,  in  order  to  win  favour  with  the  people,  and  keep 
down  the  great  families,  decreed  a  catasto.  .  .  .  But,  despite  its  apparent 
fairness,  this  catasto  proved  most  unjust  and  cruel  in  practice ;  for  even 
the  fluctuating  incomes  derived  from  industry  and  commerce  were  assessed 
at  a  fixed  rate.  .  .  .  Besides,  the  assessment  of  fortunes  derived  from  trade 
was  so  uncertain,  that  it  always  afforded  the  Medici  a  convenient  means 
of  favouring  their  friends  and  oppressing  their  enemies.  This  state  of 
things  was  still  in  force  when  the  new  law  of  taxation  was  brought  before 
the  greater  council  on  5  Feb.  1495.'^* 

Whether  the  Albizzi  acted  under  pressure  or  not,  it  is  an 
inaccurate  mode  of  expression  to  state  that  a  measure  was  decreed 
by  a  political  party  which  was  not  in  power,  and  which  at  most 
abstained  from  offering  a  determined  resistance,  for  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  undoubtedly  threw  cold  water  on  the  proposal.     Moreover 

"  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  171.  Professor  Pellegrini,  in  a  review  on  A.  Gherardi's  Nuovi 
Documenti,  regards  the  improbability  of  the  above  story  as  heightened  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  documents  which  show  that  the  separation  of  St.  Mark's  from  the  Lombard 
congregation  was  due  to  the  favour  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  Arch,  della  R.  Soc.  Rom.  di 
Storia  Patria,  xi.  707. 

»  Giom.  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.  x.  250.  "  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  No.  164. 

2«  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  276.       ,        .    . 
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the  subsequent  history  of  the  scheme  is  against  the  author's  view. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  new  provision  lay  in  the  enactment 
that   the   assessment   should   be   made   by  a   representative   and 
impartial  body  instead  of  by  the  government,  and  above  all  that 
the  fluctuation  of  income  should  be  met  by  periodical  reassessment. 
In  the  coup  d'etat  of  1433,  by  means  of  which  the  Albizzi  expelled 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  one   of  the  two  limitations  placed  upon  the 
power  of  the  balia  was  that  the  periodical  reassessment  should  be 
continued.     If  the  catasto  had  been  a  pet  measure  of  the  Medici, 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  limitation  would  be  withdrawn  in  the  case 
of  the  balia  appointed  by  Medicean  influence  on  Cosimo's  return. 
Throughout  the  Medici  period  both  the  regularity  and  impartiality 
of  assessment  were  neglected,  citizens  were  taxed  on  old  returns  or 
on  returns  made  by  government  agents.     The   injustice  and  in- 
equality which  Professor  Villari  ascribes  to  the  measure  of  1427 
were  due  not  to  its  continuance,  but  to  its  abeyance.     Savonarola 
is  credited  with  great  financial  and  statesmanhke  ability  in  relieving 
movable   property  from   direct   taxation,  and  confining  it  to  the 
deciina  on  land.     In  a  town  which  was  mainly  commercial,  and  at 
a  period  when,  owing  to  the  Pisan  war,  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
almost  at  starvation  point,  it  is  hard  to  see  either  the  justice  or  the 
policy  of  such  a  readjustment.     At  all  events,  it  was  natural  that 
the  aristocracy,  chiefly  affected  by  the  new  tax,  should  believe  that 
it   was   a   measure   directed   against  themselves,  and  should  feel 
that  under  Piagnone  as  well  as  under  Medici  regime  the  taxes  were 
being  used  instead  of  the  dagger.     Professor  Villari  believes  that 
Savonarola  was  unfavourable  to  the  revival  of  the  progressive  land 
tax  which  was  carried  in  the  gonfalonierate  of  Valori.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  was  dijfficult  for  the  aristocracy  to  dissociate  one  from 
the  other,  and  the  revival   of  a   measure  more  than  any  other 
associated  with  Medicean  policy  strengthened  them  in  their  belief 
that  the  Bigi  and  the  Piagnoni  were  but  two  branches  of  the  same 
party. 

Of  vital  importance  to  the  career  of  Savonarola  was  the  appeal 
from  the  '  six  beans '  to  the  grand  council,  and  the  subsequent  refusal 
of  this  appeal  in  the  case  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  and  others.  It  was 
the  concurrence  of  the  friar  in  this  refusal,  according  to  Machiavelli, 
that  more  than  anything  else  tended  to  discredit  his  influence.  On 
this  question  Professor  Villari' s  advocacy  appears  to  us  to  be  ill 
judged.  His  positions  are  these :  (1)  Savonarola  proposed  an 
appeal  from  the  six  beans,  but  the  appeal  was  to  be  carried  to  a 
judicial  committee  of  experts  chosen  by  the  grand  council.  (2)  This 
scheme  was  overthrown  by  '  the  artful  and  almost  diabohc  devices  of 
the  enemies  of  the  new  government,'  ^  who  substituted  for  it  an 
appeal  to  the  grand  council.   This  being  an  excessive  measure  would 

=»»  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  281. 
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create  disturbances  which  would  on  the  first  occasion  overthrow  the 
power  of  Savonarola.  *  All  honest  citizens  were  aware  of  the  abuses 
to  which  this  bill  would  lead,  and  did  their  best  to  prevent  them.'  3" 
'  The  friar's  adherents  almost  violated  the  old  parliamentary  usages 
of  the  republic  in  their  endeavours  to  cheek  the  excesses  of  both 
secret  and  declared  opponents.'  ^^  The  friar  had  not  only  been 
dissatisfied  with  this  law,  but  caused  his  followers  to  oppose  it.^^ 
(3)  The  disturbances  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the  trial  of 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  and  which  so  nearly  afi^ected  Savonarola's  cha- 
racter, were  the  direct  result  of  this  improper  law  of  appeal,  the 
import  of  which  was  that  '  the  mob  should  pass  judgment  on  the 
gravest  political  offences.'  ^^ 

For  all  this  determined  opposition  of  Savonarola  and  his  party 
to  the  appeal  to  the  grand  council,  the  solitary  piece  of  evidence  pro- 
duced is  a  quotation  from  a  sermon  preached  two  months  before  the 
debate,  in  which  Savonarola  recommended  an  appeal  to  a  council  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  grand  council.^* 
No  hint  is  given  that  he  attributed  any  importance  to  the  sub- 
sequent alteration,  the  point  on  which  he  insisted  being  that  the 
executive  should  not  condemn  without  appeal.  Professor  Villari 
admits  that  when  the  bill  was  carried,  no  word  of  dissatisfaction  fell 
from  Savonarola's  lips.  To  prove  the  position  adopted,  the  notes 
of  the  pratica  of  15  March  1495  are  quoted  at  length.  The  first 
speaker  was  Bonsi,  a  friend  of  Savonarola,  who  acknowledged 
that  the  appeal  to  the  grand  council  would  be  useful,  but  that  his 
colleagues  among  the  Accoppiatori  were  divided.  He  then  suddenly 
came  to  a  stop.  Bonsi  was  a  somewhat  timid  and  compromising 
person,  who  later  separated  himself  from  Savonarola's  political  pro- 
gramme. He  was  followed  by  Luca  Corsini,  one  of  the  most  earnest 
supporters  of  the  friar,  who  spoke  with  great  warmth  in  favour  of 
the  appeal.  The  debate  was  wound  up  by  Vespucci,  a  leader  of  the 
Ottimati,  who  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  appeal.  This  was  ulti- 
mately carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  council  of  eighty,  and  by 
a  still  larger  in  the  grand  council.  Of  Savonarola's  opposition  there 
is  not  a  word.  Machiavelli  states  that  the  measure  was  carried  by 
Savonarola  with  great  difficulty,^  and  Guicciardini  attributes  it  to 
him,  not  onl}"  in  the  '  Eeggimento  di  Firenze,'  ^  but  in  his  early  work, 
the  *  Storia  di  Firenze.'  ^^  It  is  inconceivable  that  both  writers  with 
all  the  evidence  at  their  disposal  can  have  been  so  utterly  mistaken 
in  one  of  the  most  important  events  within  their  own  memories. 

The  matter,  however,  is  clinched  by  Professor  Gherardi's  publica- 
tion in  full  of  a  passage  from  Parenti,^*  fragments  of  which  had  been 
previously  printed  by  Kanke.     Parenti's  account  is  perfectly  clear. 

*"  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  281.        "  lb.  i.  286.         '^  lb.  ii.  220.        "  16.  L  281. 

'<  lb.  i.  278.  >s  Discorsi,  i,  c.  45.  **  Opere  Inedite,  ii.  165. 

"  Opere  Inedite,  iii.  126.      »  Gherardi,  op.  cit.  pp.  112  sqq, 
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Savonarola  preached  in  favour  of  an  amnesty  and  an  appeal.  The 
aristocracy  was  opposed  to  a  measure  which  would  diminish  the 
power  of  the  executive,  which  they  hoped  would  be  in  their  own 
hands.  They  set  up  a  rival  preacher,  Fra  Domenico  da  Ponzo,  and 
used  their  influence  with  the  executive  to  thwart  the  measure.  The 
people  were  not  sorry,  because,  though  anxious  to  oblige  Savonarola, 
they  wanted  some  of  the  Bigi  punished.  The  new  signoria  of  March 
was  less  hostile  to  the  Bigi ;  indeed,  some  of  its  members  had  rela- 
tionships with  that  party.  The  critical  condition  of  Italy  also  made 
it  dangerous  to  punish  the  Bigi,  and  so  drive  them  to  despair.  The 
Bigi,  fearing  that  a  future  signoria  might  reassume  a  hostile  attitude, 
urged  the  amnesty  and  the  appeal  on  the  government.  Many  of 
the  aristocrats,  seeing  that  the  elections  would  be  more  and  more  of 
a  popular  character,  and  feeling  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  extreme  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  now 
favoured  the  appeal.  In  the  event  of  prosecution  delay  would  be  in 
their  favour,  and  their  wealth  and  family  connexions  and  traditional 
position  would  have  some  influence  in  the  grand  council.  A  section 
of  the  aristocracy  abode  by  its  previous  policy,  and  in  their  sense 
Fra  Domenico  was  constantly  preaching.  He  urged  that  the  execu- 
tive had  been  invented  to  protect  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  that 
any  diminution  of  their  authority  was  a  surrender  of  real  Hberty  ; 
the  Bigi  should  be  punished  as  they  had  deserved.  Popular  feeling^ 
was  much  divided,  but  tended  rather  in  favour  of  Fra  Domenico. 
The  populace  flocked  from  one  preacher  to  another.  Then  ensued 
the  pratica  which  Professor  Villari  describes.  But  the  people  were 
stni  dissatisfied,  and  the  preachers  began  again,  on  the  subject  of 
the  apj)eal :  A  modo  usato  Frate  leronimo  minacciando  di  male  con- 
fortava  alfarsi  ;  Frate  Domenico  da  Ponzo  assicurando  persuadeva  die 
cura  avessino  alia  nostra  liherta  e  guardassimo  di  ingannati  non  essere. 
The  latter  preached  his  most  eloquent  sermon  against  the  appeal 
on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  carried  in  the  council  of  eighty. 
Parenti  further  observes  that  the  question  was  in  great  measure  one 
of  foreign  poUtics,  and  that  Savonarola  spoke  in  favour  of  those  who- 
followed  the  king  of  France,  Fra  Domenico  for  those  who  were 
inclined  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  executive  was  urged  to  push 
the  matter  through  before  the  embassy  was  sent  to  the  king  of 
France,  so  that  the  city  might  be  represented  as  being  united. 

When  discussing  this  question  Professor  Villari  never  refers  to 
Parenti,  but  he  mentions  this  passage  in  a  note  on  the  refusal  of 
the  appeal  to  Bernardo  del  Nero.^^  He  makes  little  of  his  authority 
because  he  had  no  liking  for  the  prior  of  St.  Mark's.  But  Professor 
Gherardi  points  out  that  Parenti  leant  rather  to  Savonarola's  side^ 
and  indeed  this  is  obvious  from  his  own  statement.  Professor 
YiUari  also"  remarks  that  the  appeal  which  Savonarola  was  urging. 

*"  Villari,  op.  cif,  ii.  221,  note. 
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was  the  appeal  to  the  limited  council  and  not  to  the  grand  council. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  only  alternative  before  the  state  was  appeal  to 
the  grand  council  or  no  appeal ;  and  that  Savonarola  was  preaching 
in  favour  of  the  appeal  to  the  grand  council  is  conclusively  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  preach  for  the  appeal  after  the 
jpratica  of  March.  If  the  opposition  to  the  appeal  to  the  grand 
council  was  carried  by  the  Savonarolists  to  the  very  verge  of  con- 
stitutional practice,  it  is  astounding  that  Parenti  should  always 
represent  them  as  being  on  the  other  side.  Finally,  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  Vespucci  was  at  this  time  opposed  to  Savonarola.  The 
exigencies  of  foreign  policy  may  well  have  brought  them  tempora- 
rily together.  Vespucci  had  been  elected  as  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  French  king,  an  office  which  he  held  for  some  time 
afterwards,  and  a  note  by  Professor  Gherardi  would  seem  to  imply 
that  on  the  question  of  foreign  policy  he  was  regarded  at  this 
moment  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Savonarolists — that  is,  of  the 
French  party.  At  all  events  he  was  naturally  in  favour  of  a 
measure  which  alone  could  make  his  embassy  a  success.  In  this 
matter  Savonarola's  conduct  needs  no  defence.  There  was  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  the  appeal  to  the  grand  council  was 
theoretically  right.  The  prerogative  of  pardon  should  lie  with  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state,  and  Savonarola  would  have  been  the 
first  to  resent  the  author's  description  of  the  grand  council  as  a 
mob  unfitted  to  exercise  such  sovereign  powers. 

The  disturbances  which  subsequently  brought  discredit  on  the 
new  government  were  not  due  to  this  right  of  appeal,  but  to  the 
neglect  of  this  wise  provision.  If  the  appeal  had  been  allowed,  no 
discredit  would  have  attached.  We  agree  with  Professor  Villari 
that  Savonarola's  so-called  confession  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
accusing  him  of  active  concurrence  in  the  unconstitutional  and 
factious  action  of  his  party,  which  forced  the  executive  to  act 
against  its  conscience.  But  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  his  silence,  and 
many,  no  doubt,  thought  with  Machiavelli — 

The  matter  was  the  more  noticed  because  the  friar  in  subsequent  sermons 
never  condemned  nor  excused  the  act,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  condenm 
what  suited  his  purpose,  and  yet  could  not  excuse  it.  And  this  disclosure 
of  his  ambitious  and  partisan  temper  deprived  him  of  his  reputation  and 
gave  him  much  trouble.^" 

Moderate  men  began  to  think  that  the  party  associated  with 
"Savonarola,  as  the  Medici  and  as  the  Albizzi,  distorted  justice  to 
party  ends.  The  new  republican  government  was  perhaps  a  breach 
in  the  continuity  in  the  theory  of  Florentine  administration,  but  not 
in  its  practice.  The  dominant  faction  used  the  old  Medicean 
methods.     It  has  been  said  that  Savonarola's  office  was  to  create, 

«  Discorsi,  i.  c.  45. 
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not  to  a'dminister,  the  new  constitution.  But  his  opposition  to 
the  papacy  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  him  the  most  important 
factor  in  Florentine  politics.  Withdrawal  was  impossible.  Friends 
and  foes  alike  regarded  him  as  at  once  the  organiser  and  the 
inspired  organ  of  his  party.  It  was  not  the  hostile  Milanese  am- 
bassador Somenzi  alone  that  described  him  as  controlling  all  the 
elections ;  this  was  believed  by  the  more  impartial  Parenti  and  by 
the  friendly  Ferrarese  ambassador  Manfredi.  It  was  universally 
believed  that  the  midnight  meetings  at  the  Medici  palace  had  but 
been  transferred  to  the  parlour  of  St.  Mark's,  and  that  elections 
and  legislative  proposals  were  previously  settled  by  an  informal 
caucus.  In  all  this  Savonarola  was  perfectly  honest.  Machiavelli 
describes  him  as  calling  his  partisans  ottimi,  and  his  opponents 
scelleratissimi.^^  He  would  at  all  costs  secure  the  predominance 
of  the  Piagnone  faction.  Professor  Villari  states  that  on  finding 
that  the  grand  council  could  not  be  relied  upon,  he  proposed  to 
limit  the  qualification.  This  showed  but  scant  regard  to  the  model 
constitution.  Valori  tinkered  this  fundamental  institution  in  an 
opposite  sense,  though  with  scant  success. 

It  seems  probable  that  Savonarola  intended  to  secure  his  party 
in  power  by  the  creation  of  a  life  gonfalonierate.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  party  is  in  favour  of  this,  and  his  own  confession  on 
this  point  is  so  moderate  and  so  sensible  that  weight  may  be 
attached  to  it.''^  It  was  at  all  events  generally  beUeved,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fragment  of  Ti25io  printed  by  G.  Eondoni.^^  The 
same  design  had  been  attributed  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'**  and  would 
heighten  the  belief  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  correspondence  between 
Medicean  and  Savonarolist  methods.  The  great  party  leaders 
would  naturally  resist  their  permanent  exclusion  from  the  first 
office  of  state.  It  implied,  indeed,  at  a  moment  when  party  feeling 
ran  so  high,  the  re-establishment  of  a  tyrannis.  Theory  might 
have  quoted  the  example  of  Venice.  Tradition  would  have  pointed 
to  the  Medici  .^^ 

It  has  been  urged  that  Savonarola  was  called  to  be  the  prophet 
hut  not  the  minister  of  the  new  constitution,  that  he  could  be  in 
no  way  responsible  for  its  want  of  governance,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  withdraw  from  practical  politics.  But  in  this  view  Savonarola 
himself  by  no  means  concurred : — 

Perch^  rinfacciato  suto  li  era  che  a'  religiosi  non  aparteneva  trattare 
dello  state,  fatto  per  addrieto  antico  discorso,  mostr6  che  gia  il  Card. 
Latino  e  '1  delli  Acciauoli,  Sto.  Pietro  Martire,  ultimo  rarcivescovo 
Antonino,  adoperati  se  n'oranc*^ 

*'  Lettere  Familiari,  ii.  ^"^  Guicciardini,  Op.  Ined.  iii.  175. 

"  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  No.  167.  "  Guicciardini,  Op.  Ined.  iii.  81. 

**  Professor  Villari  states  that  Savonarola  frequently  recommended  a  life  gonfalo- 
nierate before  his  death. 

^*  Gherardi,  op.  czf.  p.  114.    •  .         i  ■ 
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Professor  Villari  is  at  his  best  whenever  his  hero  can  be 
detached  from  his  surroundings  and  treated  as  an  isolated  psycho- 
logical study.  He  is  at  his  worst  in  what  may  be  termed  his 
broader  historical  pictures.  Thus  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be 
most  open  to  criticism  when  the  field  is  widest,  when  Savonarola 
is  brought  into  hostility  to  the  pope,  the  Dominicans  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Piagnone  policy  of  French  intervention  to  the  *  Italy 
for  the  Italians '  programme  of  the  league. 

Here  it  is  that  Professor  Gherardi's  work  is  of  peculiar  value. 
He  gives  documents  of  interest,  if  not  of  great  political  importance, 
with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  Tuscan  from  the  Lombard 
congregation.  But  of  far  wider  scope  is  the  correspondence  of  the 
three  Florentine  diplomatic  agents  Becchi,  Bracci,  and  Bonsi  on 
the  union  of  the  Tuscan  with  the  Eoman  congregation,  on  the  sus- 
pension of  Savonarola  from  preaching,  on  his  excommunication, 
and  on  the  attitude  of  the  pope  to  the  ordeal  by  fire. 

Many  readers  of  these  documents  will  doubtless  differ  from 
Professor  Villari's  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
home  government  throughout  this  crisis.  The  vices  of  Alexander 
VI  have  become  as  tedious  as  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  and  the 
author  was  perhaps  ill  judged  in  prejudicing  the  question  under 
discussion  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  the  pope's  children.  In  the  separation  of  the  Tuscan  from 
the  Lombard  congregation  and  in  its  subsequent  union  with  the 
Eoman,  Alexander's  conduct  as  represented  by  the  documents 
was  that  of  a  weak  but  not  ill-natured  man,  swayed  alternately 
by  the  persuasions  of  the  rival  parties.  Valori  admitted  that  the 
menacing  briefs  *  did  not  emanate  spontaneously  from  the  pope, 
but  were  wheedled  out  of  him.'  *'^  Even  a  pope  has  some  rights 
of  self-defence,  and  had  Alexander  overlooked  the  contumacy  of 
the  friar,  the  continuance  of  the  papacy  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, Until  the  last  act  of  the  drama  he  seems  to  have  acted  with 
singular  moderation,  and  the  changes  which  the  author  ascribes  to 
malevolent  cunning  were  clearly  due  to  a  real  difiiculty  in  taking 
stringent  measures  against  a  man  for  whose  life  and  moral  teaching 
he  had  considerable  respect.  If  the  pope  had  a  right  to  separate 
the  Tuscan  from  the  Lombard  congregation  against  the  will  of  the 
latter,  he  certainly  had  the  right  to  unite  it  to  the  Eoman  against 
the  will  of  the  former.  Professor  Villari  is  never  weary  of  assuring 
his  readers  that  Savonarola's  opposition  was  directed  not  against 
the  papacy,  but  against  the  pope,  and  that  no  taint  of  heresy 
lingers  round  his  memory.  But  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  the  head  of  the  church 
would  appear  to  have  an  even  stronger  claim  to  enforce  his  views 
of  discipline  than  of  doctrine.     It  was  the  right  of  private  judg- 

*'  Villari,  op.  cit.  ii.  281. 
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ment  so  freely  Exercised  by  Savonarola  that  has  made  protestant 
writers  not  unnaturally  claim  Savonarola  as  a  reformer  before  the 
reformation.  Guicciardini,  writing  in  his  '  Storia  Fiorentina '  as  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  friar,  states  that  Savonarola's  disobedience 
cost  him  the  support  of  many  of  his  followers  and  of  all  the 
moderates,  parcndo  loro  cosa  grande  e  non  conveniente  a  huoni  cris- 
tiani  non  ubhidire  a'  comandamenti  del  papaJ^^  Professor  Villari  is 
unduly  hard  upon  Vespucci  when  he  ascribes  to  *  cunning  almost 
diabolical '  the  following  passage  in  his  speech  : — 

When  one  reflects  on  the  barm  that  may  ensue  to  the  city  by  suspend- 
ing the  friar's  sermons,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  the  command 
emanates  from  our  lawful  superior,  no  sin  is  incurred  by  ourselves.  He 
who  fears  censure,  even  when  it  be  unjust,  is  approved  of  the  Lord.  Some 
hold  this  to  be  a  small  thing,  but  I  deem  it  great,  for  the  right  of  censure 
is  now  the  sole  weapon  left  to  the  Church,  and  she  will  try  to  enforce  it 
by  every  means,  seeing  that  otherwise  she  would  forfeit  all  her  influence 
over  mankind.  It  is  urged  that  we  should  guard  the  honour  of  God,  but 
these  are  ambiguous  words,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  the  pope  is 
derived  from  God,  whereas  it  is  doubtful  whether  Fra  Girolamo  be  truly  a 
messenger  of  the  Lord.^'' 

No  unnatural  speech  this  for  a  catholic,  even  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ruin  of  Florentine  commerce  and  the  desire  to  recover 
Pisa  by  Milanese  aid,  and  the  fact  that  Florence  was,  as  Machiavelli 
describes,  stanca  ed  infastidita  with  a  theological  dispute.^" 

If  opinion  began  to  change  at  Florence,  much  more  hostile  was 
it  outside  the  area  of  Savonarola's  wonderful  personal  influence. 
The  painful  impression  caused  by  his  disobedience  may  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  an  evident  admirer,  the  Sienese  historian  Tizio."^^ 
It  was  becoming  doubtful  whether  Savonarola  were  not  the  minor 
prophet  described  by  a  contemporary  astrologer  who  was  to  de- 
generate into  an  antichrist.  His  staunch  supporter,  the  cardinal 
of  Naples,  was  converted  by  his  disobedience  to  the  Tusco-Eoman 
union  into  a  strenuous  opponent.^^  His  quondam  friend  Bonsi, 
while  never  ceasing  to  press  upon  the  pope  the  high  moral  and 
religious  worth  of  Savonarola  and  his  comrades,  urges  the  signoria  to 
silence  him.  The  Eomans  believed  that  the  Florentines  had  lost 
their  heads.  Becchi  pathetically  dilates  on  the  ridicule  heaped 
upon  a  state  which  founded  its  foreign  policy  upon  prophecy  and 
its  home  government  upon  converted  gamins,  '  All  friends  of 
Florence,'  he  adds,  *  are  much  distressed.'  ^^  Doubtless  such  ridicule 
had  its  effect  upon  the  Florentines,  susceptible  as  to  their  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense.  It  is  true  that  the  papal  action  was  based  on 
political  and  not  on  religious  considerations,  but  the  idea  of  an 

*^  Op.  Ined.  iii,  167.     •  "  Villari,  op.  cit.  ii.  279. 

^  Lettere  ai  Died.  *'  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  No.  167,  p.  277. 

"■"  Gherardi,  op.  cit.  p.  167.  *'  lb.  p.  141. 
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Italy  united  against  the  foreigner  was  no  unworthy  aim.'^*  Nor  on 
this  score  is  it  altogether  possible  to  justify  Savonarola's  means  of 
■defence.  The  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  not 
entirely  guileless,^^  and  it  was  not  Savonarola's  fault  if  his  constant 
appeals  to  France  and  his  alleged  circular  to  the  princes  of  Europe  ^^ 
Were  not  but  the  continuation  of  the  evils  ascribed  by  the  author  to 
Ludovico  Moro,  '  the  long  string  of  disasters  which  were  to  desolate 
Italy  for  ages  to  come,  destroy  her  commercial  prosperity,  stifle 
her  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  extinguish  every  spark  of 
liberty.'  ^^  Most  modern  readers  will  regard  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Florentine  republic  as  selfish,  and  most  contemporaries  re- 
garded it  as  suicidal. 

Professor  Villari,  having  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  hero,  is  blind 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  signoria.  On  4  March  1498  the  signoria 
wrote  a  courageous  letter  to  Alexander  VI  explaining  its  reluctance 
to  obey  his  instructions.  On  this  Professor  Villari  writes  :  '  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  a  signory  avowedly  opposed  to  Savonarola 
should  have  spoken  so  earnestly  in  his  favour.  It  was  probably  with 
the  malicious  design  of  increasing  the  irritation  of  the  pope.'  ^^  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  Somenzi,  the  Milanese  ambas- 
sador, to  whose  authority,  however,  the  author  does  not  usually 
attribute  so  much  weight.  The  explanation  seems  far-fetched.  The 
government  was  in  a  delicate  position.  The  Florentine  executive 
had  always  been  potent  for  mischief  but  powerless  for  order. 
Popular  opinion  was  fluctuating  every  day.  To  suppress  or  to 
support  Savonarola  was  equally  dangerous.  The  republican  con- 
stitution had  cured  none  of  the  evils  of  Florentine  government, 
neither  the  subservience  of  the  constitutional  authorities  to  un- 
authorised faction,  nor  the  weakness  of  the  executive,  nor  the  dead- 
lock arising  from  the  clash  of  conflicting  authorities,  the  signoria, 
the  ten,  and  the  eight.  The  Albizzi  and  the  Medici  had  atoned  for 
internal  incompetency  by  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  foreign 
policy ;  but  here  the  republican  administration  grew  steadily  feebler 
until  a  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  became  as  dangerous  as  a  Gran  Galeazzo 
Visconti. 

The  author's  righteous  indignation  grows  naturally  hotter  as 
the  ordeal  by  fire  draws  nearer.  The  signoria  is  represented  as 
first  abetting  and  then  insisting  on  the  ordeal.^^  Professor  Pellegrini 

**  This  is  best  expressed  in  Alexander's  eloquent  address  to  Braoci  (Gherardi,  pp. 
151-3).  Of  this  Professor  Pellegrini  says :  Notevolissime  sono  le  parole  che  usd  ilponte- 
fice,  e  tali  che  le  avrebbe  potute  dire  un  buon  Italiano  del  secolo  xix,  e  avrebber  potuto 
essere  scelte  conie  il  verbo  della  nuova  Italia  assai  meglio  di  quelle  d'  altri  tiomini,  che 
forse  non  ebbero  viai  in  mente  il  significato  dato  in,  nostri  giorni  a  certe  loro  parole. 
{Arch,  delta  B.  Soc.  Bom.  pp.  715-6.) 

**  Frd  Girolamo  Savonarola  e  notizie  intorno  il  suo  tempo,  by  A.  Cappelli,  p.  78. 

*"  Professor  Villari  insists  on  the  authenticity  of  these  circulars.  Professor 
Gherardi  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  spurious. 

"  Villari,  op.  cit.  i.  196.  "  Ji.  ii.  267.  "  lb.  ii.  306. 
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points  out  that  this  is  a  strained  interpretation  to  put  on  the 
ordinary  formula  ad  instantiam.  But  the  whole  of  Florence  was 
insisting  on  it.  We  think  that  Gherardi's  documents  prove — and  in 
this  they  are  supported  by  the  fragment  of  Tizio  and  other  sources 
— that  the  challenge  came,  as  Professor  Villari  has  always  held,  from 
the  Franciscan.  But  once  taken  up  the  Dominicans  were  eager  for 
the  proof,  and  Bonsi  describes  the  round-robin  forwarded  from 
St.  Mark's  to  urge  the  ordeal  upon  the  pope.  The  signoria  could  not 
possibly  have  resisted.  Nor  was  it  a  monstrous  injustice  that  the 
signoria  should  decree  that  if  both  parties  perished  the  Dominicans 
only  should  be  expelled.^"  The  Franciscans  had  always  asserted  their 
belief  that  both  parties  would  perish.  They  denied  Savonarola's 
divine  mission,  and  saw  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  miracle. 
To  prove  the  friar  an  impostor  they  expressed  their  willingness  to 
perish  with  him.  Their  case  was  as  well  proved  by  the  destruction 
of  both  parties  as  by  the  destruction  of  the  Dominicans  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  pope  to  the  ordeal,  Professor 
Villari  states  that  *  he  was  entirely  with  the  signoria  in  abetting 
and  almost  insisting  on  it.'*'^  Here  he  deserts  Burlamacchi — 
merely,  to  all  appearance,  because  he  is  too  favourable  to  the  pope. 
But  Burlamacchi's  statement  is  supported  by  Bonsi's  letters,  which 
inform  the  signoria  of  the  pope's  astonishment  at  the  j)roposal,  at 
the  immovable  opposition  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.  Nothing, 
he  writes,  could  more  displease  the  pope  and  the  whole  Eoman 
court. ^2  The  pope  was  quite  unshaken  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  signoria — the  one  influence  which  seemed  to  move  him  was  the 
memorial  signed  by  the  members  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  devotion  of 
Savonarola's  followers.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  he  should 
assent :  one  of  the  objects  of  the  ordeal  was  to  prove  that  Savona- 
rola could  disregard  the  excommunication  and  yet  not  sin.  It  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  that  was  being  submitted  to  the 
chances  of  miracle.  The  papal  concurrence  the  author  proves  by 
the  congratulations  of  Alexander  to  the  signoria  on  Savonarola's 
arrest.  But  here  the  point  is  entirely  missed.  The  pope  con- 
gratulated not  on  the  ordeal,  which  never  took  place,  but  on  the 
obedience  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  long  been  pressing  on 
the  signoria. 

With  regard  to  Savonarola's  trial  and  death,  no  word  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  either  of  pope  or  government.  The  interest  is  once 
more  solely  centred  on  the  friar,  and  here  Professor  Villari  is  seen 
to  greatest  advantage.  Hitherto,  we  think,  he  has  failed  in  arriving 
at  a  just  conception  of  the  saint,  by  crediting  him  with  an  impos- 
sible combination  of  virtues  and  talents.  A  biography  naturally 
degenerates  into  the  panegyric  and  the  apology,  but  no  character 
is   improved  by  being  made  impossible.      The  inconsistencies  of 

«  Villari,  op.  cit.  ii.  275.        »'  lb.  ii.  306.        ^^  Gherardi,  op.  cit  pp.  221  sqq. 
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Savonarola's  public  life  are  a  tribute  to  the  consistency  of  his 
character.  It  is  enough  that  at  a  most  critical  moment  of  Floren- 
tine history  he  saved  the  state  from  civil  war,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  it  the  only  political  institution  round  which 
genuine  affection  ever  gathered.  It  is  enough  that  he  was,  in. 
Gregorovius'  happy  words,  '  the  conscience  of  Italy.'  ^^ 

It  has  been  an  ungrateful  task  to  criticise  a  work  that  has  been 
the  result  of  so  much  research,  and  which  has  been  presented  in 
so  attractive  a  form.  A  little  more  trouble  and  a  little  less  pre- 
judice would  have  given  to  the  second  edition  of  the  'Life  of 
Savonarola '  as  high  a  position  as  that  so  long  held  by  the  first, 
and  would  have  left  the  reader  without  the  impression  that  the 
life  of  the  friar  as  a  figure  in  secular  history  has  yet  to  be  written. 

The  great  value  of  Professor  Gherardi's  *  Nuovi  Documenti  * 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  present  edition  is 
for  most  English  readers  a  new  book,  for  the  first  edition  comprised 
only  fifty  copies.  The  new  material  consists  of  a  bibliographical 
study,  and  of  twenty-six  new  documents,  among  which  the  most 
interesting  are  letters  relating  to  the  union  of  convents  at  Fiesole, 
Pisa,  and  S.  Gimignano  with  St.  Mark's,  the  long  passage  from 
Parenti  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  a  letter  from  Gugliel- 
mina  della  Stufa  to  her  husband  on  the  preaching  of  Fra  Domenico 
da  Ponzo,  the  notes  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  government 
for  the  ordeal  by  fire  and  the  execution,  which  leave  an  unpleasant 
impression  0/  a  vast  municipal  picnic.  To  the  later  section  of  the 
book  have  been  added  extracts  from  a  chronicle  written  by  two 
friars  minor  relating  to  Savonarola's  memory.  In  its  present  form 
the  work  consists  of  three  parts  :  (1)  The  genealogical  tree  of  Savona- 
rola's family  by  Cittadella,  with  additions  and  a  bibliography ; 
(2)  the  corrections  of  documents  made  by  Father  Bayonne,  in- 
creased by  the  labours  of  Professor  Gherardi,  and  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  work — the  last  section  comprises  documents  relating 
to  Savonarola's  followers  after  his  death;  (3)  discussions  on  dis- 
puted points,  chiefly  on  chronological  questions  relating  to  Savona- 
rola's life,  as  to  which  Professor  Gherardi  is  not  at  accord  with 
Professor  Villari.  Of  these  the  most  important  perhaps  are  the 
dates  of  Savonarola's  first  and  second  arrival  at  Florence.^* 

English  readers  of  all  classes  owe  much  to  Professor  and 
Signora  Villari.  English  students  must  add  Professor  Gherardi  to 
their  list  of  Italian  creditors.  Long  as  this  list  already  is,  there  is 
yet  room  for  the  future  editor  of  Parenti,  which  we  regret  to  possess 
only  in  piecemeal.  E.  Armstrong. 


«*  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Bom,  vii.  413. 

"  A  further  discussion  on  this  subject  may  be  read  in  Pellegrini's  review  on 
Gherardi  above  quoted,  pp.  705-7. 
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The  Battle  of  Towton 

THE  year  1460  closed  well  for  the  Lancastrians.  On  29  Dec. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  had  been  defeated  and  killed  at 
Wakefield,  and  Margaret  had  followed  up  this  success  by  routing 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans  and  advancing  upon  London 
itself.  There,  however,  the  tide  had  turned.  The  rapacity  of  the 
northern  men,  gens  Borece,  gens  perjidice,  gens  prompta  rapines, 
brought  them  into  no  small  detestation  of  the  southerners ;  ^ 
Edward,  earl  of  March,  fresh  from  his  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
was  threatening  their  rear ;  and  Margaret,  finding  no  hope  of  a 
-diversion  in  her  favour,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  As  they  went 
the  northern  men  plundered  shamefully.  According  to  one  autho- 
rity, '  Queen  Margaret's  council  had  granted  and  given  leave  to  the 
northern  men  to  spoil  and  rob  the  said  city  of  London,  and  also 
the  towns  of  Coventry,  Bristol,  and  Salisbury.'  Disappointed  of 
their  prey,  the  northerners  in  their  retreat  '  did  harms  innumerable, 
taking  men's  carts,  wagons,  horses,  and  beasts,  and  robbed  the 
people  and  led  their  pillage  into  the  north  country,  so  that  men 
of  the  shires  that  they  passed  by  had  almost  left  no  beasts  to  till 
their  land.'  ^  Edward,  who  had  been  received  as  king  by  the 
Londoners,  was  soon  in  pursuit.     The  rapacity  of  the  northerners 

'  The  following  account  of  Towton  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  all  the  autho- 
rities to  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access,  and  of  an  examination  of  the 
ground  and  neighbourhood.  Towton  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  chroniclers. 
For  such  an  important  battle,  the  space  allotted  to  it  has  been  very  small,  and  no 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  narrative,  of  which  I  am  aware,  claims  to  be  that  of 
an  eyewitness  or  even  of  a  man  who  knew  the  ground.  Consequently  an  account  has 
to  be  pieced  together  by  selection  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  checked  by  study  of 
the  ground  itself.  Fortunately  the  ground  on  which  Towton  was  fought  is  well 
defined,  and  a  map  enables  the  modern  reader  to  understand  the  action  much  better 
than  even  a  contemporary  who  had  no  such  aid.  Besides  the  early  authorities,  I 
have  also  consulted  two  papers  on  Towton,  which  have  been  published  by  the  York- 
shire Topographical  and  Historical  Society,  the  work  of  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  C.B., 
and  of  Dr.  Alexander  D.  H.  Leadman,  and  have  compared  their  views  with  my  own. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Major  Guise  Tucker,  B.M.A.,  who  has  been  with  me  to  the  spot, 
for  the  accompanying  map. 

=>  Whethamstede's  Chrcnicle,  i.  388-401,  E.S. 

'  Old  English  Chronicle,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  from  internal  evidence 
written  between  1461  and  1471.  Unfortunately  it  leaves  off  at  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV,  and  Warkworth's  Chronicle  does  not  take  up  the  story  till  after  the 
coronation. 


too     0      too    tCtt    :^M   400     SOO 


Fi^urcA'  Oft  ^u:  do^:^  bjojs  .^Aj?n^^/ieu'  hei^A/  adove^  t/ie^  sea^  iVt  fe^t. 
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had  flung  the  southern  shu'es  into  his  arms.  Every  wealthy 
county  and  every  flourishing  town  sent  its  contingent  to  his  banner, 
and  at  Pontefract  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  48,650  men/ 
The  men  of  Coventry  were  there  under  their  banner  the  'Black 
Ram,'  and  the  citizens  of  Bristol  under  their  '  Ship.'  ^  Every  one 
who  had  anything  to  lose  felt  that  the  south  must  not  again  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  northern  invasion. 

Arrived  at  Pontefract,  Edward's  first  care  was  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  river  Aire  at  Ferrybridge,  and  this  duty  was  handed 
to  Lord  Fitzwalter  '  with  a  great  number  of  tall  personages.'  ^  From 
Ferrybridge  the  great  north  road  takes  a  straight  line  towards 
Tadcaster,  where  it  crosses  the  Wharfe,  and  four  miles  south  from 
Tadcaster  and  nine  miles  north  of  Ferrybridge  the  Lancastrians 
had  pitched  their  camp,  intending,  as  Hall  says,  '  to  prohibit  King 
Edward  to  pass  over  the  river  of  Aire.'  The  rapidity  of  Edward's 
movements,  however,  must  have  disconcerted  their  action,  and  Lord 
Clifford  was  immediately  detached  to  regain  the  passage.  CHfford 
advanced  with  his  light  horsemen  during  the  night  of  Friday, 
27  March,  reached  Ferrybridge  at  daybreak,  and  surprised  and 
slaughtered  Fitzwalter  and  his  men. 

Edward,  however,  met  the  movement  by  ordering  the  vanguard, 
under  Lord  Falconbridge,  Sir  Walter  Blount,  and  Robert  Home,  to 
cross  the  river  at  Castleford,  three  miles  higher  up  the  river,  intend- 
ing to  surround  Clifford.  That  officer,  as  soon  as  he  learned  his 
danger,  abandoned  Ferrybridge  and  fell  back  upon  the  main  army 
by  the  high  road.  Seven  miles  north  of  Ferrybridge  lies  Barkston 
Ash,  beyond  which  the  road  rises  rapidly  and  then  falls  away  in  an 
abrupt  slope  towards  the  valley  of  Dintingdale.  Up  to  this  point 
the  retreat  seems  to  have  been  unmolested,  and  Chfford  himself, 
*  whether  for  pain  or  heat,'  ^  had  relieved  himself  of  his  gorget. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  found  themselves  in  an  ambush.  Clifford 
was  struck  down  by  an  arrow,  and  *  almost  all  his  company  were 
there  slain.'  *  This  disaster,  which  happened  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  Lancastrian  camp,  shows  conclusively  the  badness  of 
the  Lancastrian  generalship,  (1)  in  not  securing  Ferrybridge,  (2)  in 
allowing  all  Saturday  to  pass  without  supporting  Clifford,  and  (3) 
in  allowing  an  ambush  to  be  formed  all  but  within  sight  of  their  camp. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkists  had  been  making  its 
way  from  Castleford,  and  by  the  evening  must  have  been  somewhere 
on  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  Saxton,  a  village  which  lies  in  the 
Dintingdale  depression  some  half-mile  to  the  west  of  the  scene  of 
Clifford's  disaster.  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  com- 
manded the  rearguard,  being  sick,^  had  been  left  at  Ferrybridge 

*  Hall,  on  the  authority  of  the  paymasters.  * 

*  Bristol,  in  the  Historic  Towns  series,  by  W.  Hunt. 

"  Hall.  '  Hall.    .  »  Hall.  <•  Hall. 
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with  Sir  John  Wenlock  and  Sir  John  Dynham,  but  was  expected  to 
co-operate  on  the  following  day. 

The  little  village  of  Saxton,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  stands 
the  tomb  of  Lord  Dacre,  killed  in  the  action,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  battle  of  Towton  was  fought.  This  plateau 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  very  sharp  declivity,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  a  little  river  or  stream,  the  Cock  beck,  so  narrow  that 
an  active  jumper  would  now  have  no  difficulty  in  clearing  it.  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  however,  it  was  probably  both  greater  in  volume 
and  more  formidable  from  the  marshy  nature  of  its  banks  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  To  the  east  the  plateau  extends  nearly  to  the 
Tadcaster  and  Ferrybridge  road,  and  then  the  ground  trends  away 
rapidly  towards  the  east  and  soon  loses  itself  in  the  plain  of  York. 
Towards  the  north  it  stretches  beyond  Towton  village.  The 
breadth  of  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  between  the  Cock  beck 
and  the  road  is  about  a  mile ;  the  distance  from  Towton  village 
to  the  southern  extremity  towards  Saxton  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Within  this  parallelogram  of  one  mile  by  one  and  a  half 
the  battle  of  Towton  was  fought.  At  the  Saxton  end  of  the 
plateau  it  is  crossed  by  a  depression  called  Towton  Dale,  the  sides 
of  which  north  and  south  project  westward  from  the  plain  and 
cause  the  Cock  beck  to  make  a  couple  of  sharp  corners.  In  the 
northern  corner  is  Eenshaw  Wood,  and  in  the  southern  Castle  Hill 
Wood. 

It  was  on  the  highest  ground  between  Eenshaw  Wood  and  the 
road  that  the  Lancastrians  drew  up  their  force  of  60,000  ^°  men. 
The  position  thus  chosen  was  extraordinarily  strong.  It  com- 
manded both  the  roads  towards  Tadcaster  that  came  from  Ferry- 
bridge and  Castleford.  The  right  was  absolutely  safe,  and  any 
attempt  to  turn  the  left  by  a  flank  march  would  have  exposed  the 
Yorkists  to  an  attack  in  which  all  the  advantage  of  the  ground 
would  have  been  with  the  Lancastrians.  The  assault,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  made  in  front,  and  tradition  says  that  the  Lan- 
castrians had  thrown  forward  a  detachment  into  the  Castle  Wood  in 
order  to  take  their  opponents  in  flank.  The  one  weak  point  in  the 
position  appears  to  have  been  that  it  was  somewhat  cramped,  so 
that  the  Yorkists  with  a  smaller  force  could  show  an  equal  front  to 
the  Lancastrians.  Turnip  and  corn  fields  now  occupy  most  of  the 
jDlateau,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  ground  is  spoken  of  as  a 
heath,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  inclosures  or  indeed  of  impedi- 
ments of  any  kind.  The  leaders  of  the  Lancastrians  were  Henry, 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

On  Palm  Sunday  morning,  in  the  twilight,  the  Yorkists  pre- 
pared to  attack  this  formidable  post.  The  day  was  bitterly  cold, 
for  snow  was  falling  when  they  faced  the  ascent  from  Saxton.    Their 

»  HalU 
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numbers  were  small.  Edward  had  only  49,000  men  at  Pontefract. 
Some  had  fallen  at  Ferrybridge  and  at  Dintingdale,  and  the  rear- 
guard was  still  on  its  march.  It  appears  to  have  formed  no  part 
of  the  Lancastrian  plan  to  dispute  the  climb  from  Saxton,  and  the 
Yorkists  came  out  upon  the  plateau  without  opposition,  and  at  nine 
o'clock^'  found  themselves  in  presence  of  their  opponents  drawn 
up  on  the  northern  slope  of  Towton  Dale.  Not  more  than  five 
hundred  yards  separated  the  two  hosts,  and  a  mighty  shout  is  said 
to  have  gone  up  from  the  armies,  who  had  met  to  fight  a  fight  in 
which  on  both  sides  quarter  had  been  forbidden.'^ 

When  the  Yorkists,  who,  with  the  storm  behind  them,  could  see 
fairly  well,  had  advanced  to  within  a  long  shot  of  their  enemies, 
they  delivered  a  flight  of  arrows,  and,  having  done  so,  by  the 
order  of  Lord  Falconbridge,  '  a  man  of  great  policy  and  much 
experience  of  martial  feats,'  ^^  they  stepped  back  a  few  yards  and 
waited.  Stung  by  their  opponents'  shafts,  which  carried  by  the 
wind  came  fair  among  their  ranks,  the  '  bobinantes  Boreales '  ''* 
shot  arrow  after  arrow  across  the  dale.  But  the  shafts  fell  short  by 
*  forty  tailor's  yards,'  '^  and  when  the  Lancastrian  quivers  were 
almost  empty  the  Yorkists  in  their  turn  stepped  forward,  and 
picking  up  some  of  their  opponents'  arrows  sent  them  with  deadly 
effect  among  the  packed  Lancastrian  ranks.  Others  they  left  in 
the  ground,  where  they  formed  an  extempore  abattis,  which  sorely 
galled  the  legs  of  their  owners  when,  maddened  by  the  hail  of  shafts 
and  blinding  snow,  the  Lancastrians  left  their  post  and  crossed 
the  hollow  to  attack  their  opponents.  This  must  have  been  the 
critical  moment  in  the  battle,  for  if,  as  is  likely  enough,  there  were 
Lancastrians  in  the  Castle  Wood,  now  would  be  the  time  for  them 
to  charge,  and  local  tradition,  which  points  to  a  terrible  slaughter 
on  the  west  of  Towton  Dale,  supports  the  view  that  on  that  side 
the  Yorkists  were  most  hardly  pressed.  The  southerners,  however, 
held  their  ground,  and  the  battle  resolved  itself  into  a  stubborn 
hand-to-hand  conflict  along  the  line  of  Towton  Dale.  Here  the 
fight  must  have  raged  for  hours.  Polydore  Virgil  states  that 
'  the  dead  bodies  hindered  those  that  fought ; '  and  Lord  Dacre,  a 
Lancastrian,  who  ^^  was  killed  '  while  he  had  unclasped  his  helmet 
to  drink  a  cup  of  wine,'  was  slain  well  on  the  Yorkist  side  of  the 
slope.^^  Edward,  following  his  father's  plan,'^  busied  himself  in 
bringing  fresh  men  into  action  in  the  front  line  and  withdrawing 
those  who  were  weary  for  rest,  and  so  hour  after  hour  passed,  '  the 
one  part  sometime  flowing  sometime  ebbing,'  '^  and  yet  the  Lan- 

»  HaU.  «  Hall.  "  Hall.  '*  Whethamstede. 

'=  Hall.  '»  Harleian  MS.  795  f.  52,  m.  18  a. 

"  The  position  of  the  stump  of  bur-tree  or  elderberry,  in  which  the  boy  who  shot 
Lord  Dacre  is  said  to  have  been  concealed,  is  shown  on  the  map. 
'»  Hall,  on  the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  '■  HaU. 
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castrians,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  in  numbers,  were  unable  to 
drive  the  Yorkists  from  the  ground  which  they  had  been  allowed 
to  gain. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  like  Bliieher  at  "Waterloo,  had 
been  painfully  toilmg  along  the  road  from  Ferrybridge.  His  route 
brought  him  out  upon  the  extreme  east  of  the  plateau,  and  at  noon  ^^ 
he  with  his  fresh  troops  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Lancastrians. 
The  diversion  must  have  been  immediately  felt.  The  huge  masses 
of  the  Lancastrians  were  forced  into  a  still  narrower  space,  and 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  having  to  face  simultaneous  attacks 
in  front  and  flank.  The  Yorkists  in  Towton  Dale  were  at  last  able 
to  gain  ground,  and,  forcing  their  way  up  the  northern  slope,  drove 
their  opponents  out  of  the  dale  and  into  the  level  ground  beyond. 
Here  for  some  distance  the  ground  slightly  slopes  towards  the  village 
of  Towton,  and  must  have  been  all  in  favour  of  the  Yorkists, 
while  the  confusion  caused  by  passing  through  the  Lancastrian 
camp  must  have  added  to  the  dijfficulties  of  the  northerners ;  but 
beyond  Towton  the  ground  rises  again  into  a  series  of  hillocks  and 
became  more  favourable  to  the  Lancastrians.  Here  the  northerners 
made  another  stand,  for  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  fight 
was  ten  hours  in  length ;  so  it  must  have  been  near  seven  o'clock 
when  the  Lancastrians,  forced  northward  by  the  main  body  and 
attacked  in  flank  by  Norfolk's  men,  finally  broke  their  ranks. 

Then  it  was  that  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  day  happened. 
The  present  road  from  Towton  to  Tadcaster  runs  due  north  from 
Towton  village  and  crosses  the  Cock  beck  near  its  junction  with  the 
Wharfe ;  but  the  old  road  turns  north-west  at  Towton,  and,  after 
making  its  way  up  a  moderate  ascent,  almost  without  warning  falls 
away  to  the  banks  of  the  Cock  with  a  slope  of  perhaps  one  foot  in 
six.  So  steep  is  the  road  here  that  it  has  had  to  be  abandoned  as 
unfit  for  vehicles  of  any  kind.  At  the  foot  of  this  bank,  and  within 
forty  yards  of  it,  runs  the  Cock,  which  was  at  that  day  crossed 
by  a  bridge  over  which  the  northern  army  must  have  marched 
on  its  way  from  York.  Down  this  steep,  helter-skelter  came 
the  flying  Lancastrians,  every  man,  as  men  will  do  in  a  panic, 
making  for  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed  before.  No  one 
who  has  seen  the  place  can  wonder  at  the  disaster  which  followed. 
Horses  and  men  were  blocked  together  at  the  bridge  itself ;  horses 
and  men  fell  and  struggled  in  the  steep  banks  of  the  brook,  until, 
not  so  much  by  drowning  as  by  mere  pressure  of  the  rushing  crowd, 
death  had  filled  the  stream  with  corpses  so  as  to  choke  up  the 
channel  itself.  Over  this  ghastly  bridge  pursuers  and  pursued  rushed 
on  their  wild  race  to  Tadcaster,^^  and  tradition  says  that  the  little 
stream  ran  red  with  blood  till  it  dyed  the  waters  of  the  Wharfe  itself 
three  miles  below.  '  The  chase  continued  all  night  and  the  most 
'•  Hearne's  fragment,  printed  among  the  Chronicles  of  the  White  Rose.        ^'  Hall. 
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part  of  the  next  day,  and  ever  the  northern  men,  when  they  saw  or 
perceived  any  advantage,  returned  again  and  fought  with  their 
enemies  to  the  great  loss  of  both  sides.'  ^"^  Of  the  100,000  men  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  we  know  on  good  authority  that  37,000 
were  buried  on  the  field.  Of  this  number  the  nearest  contemporary 
writer  '^^  gives  over  20,000  as  the  loss  in  killed  of  the  Lancastrians. 
Of  the  leaders  on  their  side.  Sir  Andrew  Trollope  and  Lord  Dacre 
perished  on  the  field,  Lord  Clifford  fell  at  Dintingdale,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  died  of  his  wounds  at  York,  and  the  duke 
of  Somerset  escaped.  The  Yorkist  leaders  were  more  fortunate. 
Robert  Home  of  Kent  alone  perished,  but  the  slaughter  both  of 
officers  and  of  the  rank  and  file  exceeded  anything  recorded  in  any 
other  English  battle,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  awful  work  at 
Gravelotte. 

Why  the  Lancastrians  chose  Towton  as  their  battle-ground  is 
plain.  It  presented  the  strongest  position  which  covered  the  north 
road  from  Ferrybridge  to  York.  In  every  way  but  one  it  was  an 
excellent  vantage-ground  for  a  defensive  battle.  Success  at  Towton 
would  have  placed  the  Yorkists  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents  ;  but 
the  fortune  of  war  was  adverse,  and  excellent  as  Towton  would  have 
been  for  a  Lancastrian  victory,  it  was  fatal  for  a  defeat.  Techni- 
cally speaking,  the  defending  force  was  drawn  up  at  right  angles  to 
an  obstacle  upon  which  one  wing  rested.  Its  weakness  lay  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  line  of  retreat  crossed  the  obstacle  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  position.  It  may  also  be  suggested  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  throw  Clifford  forward  to  Ferrybridge  without  taking 
means  to  support  him,  and  it  was  a  disgraceful  piece  of  negligence 
to  allow  him  to  be  cut  off  during  his  retreat  when  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  his  own  camp.  Indeed,  the  real  fault  of  the  Lancas- 
trians was  their  "vVant  of  mobility,  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the 
nominal  leaders,  Henry  and  Margaret,  were  at  York,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  altering  their  j)lan  to  meet  circumstances  as  they 
arose.  Towton  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  mere  soldiers'  battle  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was,  on  the  Yorkist  side,  a  most  skilfully  fought 
engagement,  in  which  an  army  inferior  in  numbers  succeeded  by 
discipline  and  generalship  in  defeating  an  equally  brave  but  badly 
handled  force. 

I  may  add  that  the  best  way  to  see  Towton  is  to  leave  the  rail- 
way at  the  South  Milford  station  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby  hne,  and 
then  follow  the  retreat  of  Clifford  along  the  north  road  to  Dinting- 
dale. Then  a  turn  to  the  left  leads  to  Saxton,  whence  the  line  of 
Edward's  advance  may  be  followed  to  the  battlefield  itself. 

P.S. — Since  the  article  was  in  type  I  have  again  visited  the 
ground,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  Cock  in  flood.    With 

'^'^  Hall.        ^  Whethamstede's  poem  in  the  Eolls  series  of  Political  Poems,  ii.  264. 
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the  exception  of  a  few  yards  at  the  bridge,  where  the  channel  being 
deeper  it  was  capable  of  taking  off  the  water,  the  stream  had  over- 
flowed its  banks  for  a  long  distance  both  above  and  below,  forming 
in  some  places  a  sheet  of  water  one  hundred  yards  across.  The 
narrow  part  of  the  bridge  seemed  to  be  in  many  parts  four  or  even 
more  feet  in  depth ;  and  as  the  stream  was  very  strong,  I  doubt  if 
a  powerful  man  could  have  waded  across  without  imminent  risk  of 
being  carried  off  his  feet  and  drowned. 

Cyril  Eansome. 
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The  Lords  of  Chios 


THE  history  of  each  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Greek  Archipelago 
for  the  centuries  between  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Turkish  occupation  forms  a  separate  study  in  itself.  The 
conquest  which  took  place  in  1207  made  Italy,  or  rather  Venice,  all- 
powerful  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic 
suddenly  found  herself  with  fresh  millions  of  alien  subjects  scattered 
over  the  islands  and  the  Balkan  peninsula.  This  large  increase  of 
responsibility  being  too  much  for  the  state,  it  was  agreed  to  accord 
to  all  Venetian  citizens  power  to  conquer  the  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago on  their  own  account,  and  to  make  for  themselves  principali- 
ties on  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  recognise  the  suzerainty 
of  the  republic. 

This  new  opening  for  ambition  had  a  marvellous  effect,  some- 
thing doubtless  like  the  opening  out  of  colonial  enterprise  in  our 
own  times ;  merchants  and  nobles  alike  risked  their  riches  in  the 
desire  to  become  princes,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  decayed 
Greeks  of  the  eastern  empire  favoured  each  individual  enter- 
prise. 

Of  the  history  of  these  enterprises  and  the  results  thereof,  I 
think  the  story  of  the  lords  of  Chios  gives  us  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  picture,  inasmuch  as  this  island  under  her  Italian  lords 
grew  into  marked  distinction  as  a  financial  and  mercantile  centre, 
whereas  the  princes  of  the  other  islands,  the  Sanudi  dukes  of  Naxos, 
the  Ghisi  of  Mykonos  and  Skyros,  the  Sommaripa,  the  Gatilusii, 
and  others  never  developed  into  anything  but  petty  tyrants,  and  their 
history  is  wearisome  in  its  recapitulation  of  internal  feuds  and 
small  jealousies. 

Of  the  earlier  events  after  the  Latin  conquest  in  connexion  with 
Chios  our  details  are  exceedingly  meagre.  Eampoldi '  tells  us  that 
a  Venetian,  Petros  Justiniani,  succeeded  in  making  himself  lord  of 
the  island ;  there  exists  an-  idea,  amounting  to  little  more  than  a 
legend,  that  the  lions  of  St.  Mark  were  at  this  period  carried  from 
Chios  to  Venice ;  but  the  first  definite  fact  in  connexion  with  Chios 
is  that  it  changed  masters  when  the  rival  republic  of  Genoa  in  1261 
assisted  Michel  Paleologus  in  restoring  the  Greek  dynasty  in  the 

'  Annali  Mtissulmani. 
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eastern  capital ;  and  from  this  date  our  connected  history  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  island  must  begin. 

On  the  strength  of  her  assistance  given  to  Michel  Paleologus, 
Genoa  obtained  for  herself  the  treaty  of  Nympheo,  which  gave  to 
the  republic  streets  and  quays  in  Constantinople.  Many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  conceded  to  Genoese  families,  and 
many  expatriated  Greeks  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Genoa  during 
the  Venetian  occupation  of  their  country  returned  to  their  homes. 
Thus  the  Embriaci  were  established  as  princes  in  Lemnos,  the 
Centurioni  in  Mytilene,  the  Gatilusii  in  Ainos,  and  the  Genoese 
freebooter  Benedetto  Zaccharia,  after  having  first  established  himself 
in  Euboea,  was  afterwards  given  Chios  in  exchange  for  it  together 
with  the  title  of  admiral  and  grand  constable  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Benedetto  Zaccharia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
roving  mariners  of  his  day :  he  was  of  a  noble  Ligurian  family  ;  he 
had  assisted  in  conquering  the  Pisans  at  Meloria  ;  he  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  king  of  Castille  for  his  services  against  the  king  of 
Morocco ;  he  had  negotiated  a  treaty  for  Genoa  with  Aitone  II, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  he  had  plundered  many  Egyptian  ships,  which 
he  had  encountered  on  the  high  seas.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  how  Benedetto  became  lord  of 
Chios.  Some  authorities  say  that  he  won  it  by  his  own  prowess, 
others  that  he  got  it  as  a  dower  when  he  married  the  emperor's 
daughter ;  Cantacuzene,^  however,  tells  us  that  it  was  conceded  to 
him,  at  first  only  for  ten  years,  and  that  he  ruled  it  with  certain 
feudal  rights  due  to  the  emperor.  During  this  term  of  ten  years 
Chios  suffered  two  lamentable  devastations,  one  from  the  Venetians, 
who  were  with  difficulty  repulsed,  and  the  other  from  the  Turks, 
who  crossed  over  from  Asia  Minor  and  slaughtered  all  who  did  not 
take  refuge  in  the  citadel ;  on  this  occasion  four  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants,  embarking  in  forty  boats,  took  refuge  on  the  then 
deserted  island  of  Skyros,  and  repopulated  it.* 

After  this  devastation  Benedetto  Zaccharia  built  new  walls  and 
a  new  castle  ;  he  fortified  the  harbour,  and  at  the  same  time  secured 
from  the  emperor  a  further  extension  of  his  tenure  for  another 
ten  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  term  this  redoubtable  hero 
died,  leaving  his  interest  in  Chios  to  his  two  sons  Beneto  and  Martino. 
They  continued  to  rule  as  their  father  had  done  before  them, 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  island  and  developing  its  resources, 
always  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  ten  years'  grant  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  old  one,  to  which  demands  the  weak  emperors  were 
ever  ready  to  accede.  The  brothers,  however,  ruled  more  harshly 
and  were  more  grasping  than  their  father,  so  that  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Andronicos  a  revolution  broke  out  headed  by  an 

*  Canale,  Storia  della  Eep.  Gen.  *  Bijz.  Hist.  *  Pachumeres. 
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influential  Chiote  of  the  name  of  Kalothetos.  Beneto  joined  in 
the  rebellion  against  his  brother  Martino,^  hoping  to  obtain  for 
himself  complete  control  over  the  island.  In  due  course  a  fleet  of 
105  Byzantine  boats  appeared  before  Chios.  Martino  and  his 
adherents  were  shut  up  in  the  castle  and  eventually  driven  to 
capitulate  ;  they  were  sent  in  chains  to  Constantinople,  and  Martino 
Zaccharia  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  till  1338  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Benedict  XII  and  Philip  of  Valois,  who  wrote  to  Andronicos  the 
younger  on  the  subject.*^ 

Beneto  Zaccharia,  however,  did  not  obtain  the  authority  in 
Chios  which  had  been  his  object,  and  in  high  indignation  against 
the  emperor  he  returned  to  Galata,  and  there  tried  to  obtain 
assistance  from  his  Genoese  compatriots.  They,  however,  received 
him  coldly,  and  after  much  delay  he  succeeded  in  getting  together 
a  fleet  of  only  eight  ships,  with  which  he  prepared  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Chios ;  but  during  the  siege  he  was  wounded  and 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and  thus  ended  the  pretensions  of  the 
Zaccharia  family  to  the  lordship  of  Chios.  For  some  years  the 
island  remained  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  emperor,  until 
a  further  development  of  the  jealousies  of  Genoa  and  Venice  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  its  history  and  a  new  line  of  lords. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Genoa  and  observe  the  rise  of  a  curious 
system  of  enterprise,  a  system  which  gained  for  Genoa  her  com- 
manding position  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  power.  The 
republic  at  that  time  was  exercised  in  its  mind  concerning  the 
aggressive  conduct  of  the  robber  nobles  of  Monaco  ;  and  being  in 
want  of  capital  to  organise  an  expedition  to  put  them  down,  the 
doge  and  council  convoked  an  assembly  of  rich  citizens  and  pro- 
posed to  them  to  advance  money  for  the  equipment  of  twenty-five 
galleys.  The  republic  made  itself  responsible  that  any  advance  of 
capital,  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  expedition,  should  receive 
ample  compensation,  the  result  being  that  the  money  was  advanced 
in  certain  shares  of  one  hundred  francs  each,  termed  liioghi ; 
each  shareholder's  separate  amount  of  shares  was  called  *  a  column 
of  shares,'  and  was  entered  in  a  book  called  a  cartulario.  Each 
separate  loan  negotiated  on  this  principle  w^as  called  a  mahone, 
and  this  particular  loan  was  known  as  *  the  mahone  of  Monaco  and 
of  Chios,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  subdue  the  robber  nobles  of 
Monaco  and  to  recover  the  island  of  Chios,  as  a  set-off  to  the 
occupation  of  Tenedos  by  the  Venetians. 

The  fleet  thus  equipped  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Simone  Vignoso ;  and  having  quickly  disposed  of  the  Monaco  aff'air, 
the  admiral  sailed  for  the  ^gean  Sea  and  appeared  oft"  Chios  on 
14  June  1346.     Varese^  gives  us  a  striking  account  of  the  patriotism 

*  Cantacuzene,  Brjz.  Hist.       "  Hisfoire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  Emp.  Frang. 
'  Storia  delta  Rep.  di  Geneva. 
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of  the  Genoese  admiral  and  of  the  shareholders  in  these  ships, 
relating  how  Delfino  of  Vienna,  the  admiral  of  a  joint  fleet  of 
Venetians  and  knights  of  Ehodes,  not  being  strong  enough  to  come 
to  combat  with  the  Genoese,  offered  to  buy  off  Simone  Vignoso 
with  a  bribe  of  10,000  florins,  and  to  give  the  shareholders  30,000, 
but  they  refused.  Vignoso' s  address  to  the  men  of  Chios  is  full  of 
vigour :  — 

Chios  is  threatened  by  the  Venetian  (he  said),  who,  though  bound  to 
the  Greek  emperors  by  treaties,  has  disguised  its  own  insatiable  desires 
by  handing  it  over  to  Delfino  of  Vienna.  Genoa  will  never  permit  so 
grave  an  injury  to  the  empire,  and  for  this  end  Simon  Vignoso,  captain, 
has  cast  anchor  here,  resolved  to  defend  the  friendly  emperor,  and  the 
rights  of  Genoa  to  the  island  formerly  conceded  to  her  and  promised  by 
the  emperor  as  a  reward  for  her  ancient  services.  I  have  persuaded  him, 
therefore,  to  allow  me  to  disembark  my  gallant  men  for  the  protection 
of  the  place.  The  men  of  Chios,  I  conclude,  must  not  fear  ;  they  shall 
receive  honourable  conditions  from  Genoa,  and  must  hope  that  nothing 
could  be  more  mild  than  the  Ligurian  government,  than  which  they 
would  have  nothing  sweeter  or  more  moderate.  They  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  oppose  me  in  no  way,  because  at  all  hazards  I  intend  to 
free  them  from  the  danger  of  the  Venetian  domination ;  and  this  libera- 
tion, if  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  with  good  will,  they  shall  receive 
with  the  sword  and  with  blood,  with  destruction  and  with  fire. 

The  men  of  Chios  apparently  were  not  so  willing  to  receive  the 
mild  rule  of  Liguria  as  Vignoso  wished,  for  they  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance;  and  the  admiral,  finding  it  difficult  to  dislodge  the 
Greeks  from  the  fortress,  made  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  by  a  wall 
hastily  erected,  higher  than  that  of  the  fortress.  By  this  means 
he  was  successful,  and  on  13  Sept.  the  following  treaty  was 
signed : 

1.  The  Chiotes  to  receive  the  honour  of  Genoese  citizenship. 

2.  A  sum  of  7,000  peppercorns  to  be  paid  by  Chios  for  the 
next  three  years. 

3.  Conservation  of  all  privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the 
emperors. 

4.  Subjection  to  the  republic  as  previously  to  the  empire. 

5.  Possession  of  the  two  houses  and  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Maria  near  the  tower. 

6.  Liberty  to  depart,  return,  and  dwell  on  the  island  at  will. 

7.  Exemption  for  Vignoso,  his  brother,  and  his  nej)hew  from 
real  or  personal  claims  for  damages  done  in  this  business.^ 

Serra^  tells  a  story  about  the  remarkable  honour  displayed 
by  Vignoso  throughout  the  taking  of  Chios,  that  he  positively 
forbade  any  of  his  soldiers  to  touch  so  much  as  a  bunch  of  grapes 
on  the  island  under  pain  of  a  public  flagellation.     His  son  scoffed 

*  Canale,  Istoria  di  Genova.  '  Istoria  della  antica  Liguria. 
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at  such  stringent  orders,  and  having  plucked  some  grapes  ate  them 
publicly.  Vignoso  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  carried  out  forth- 
with, and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  both  Greeks  and  Genoese  the 
young  man  was  soundly  whipped  in  the  public  square.  Before 
leaving  the  island  Simone  Vignoso  left  500  ducats  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  young  women  of  Chios  on  their  marriage,  as  compen- 
sation for  any  real  or  imaginary  damage  that  his  troops  might 
have  inflicted. 

The  Greek  emperor  was  much  annoyed  with  the  Genoese  for 
their  action  in  regard  to  Chios ;  but  after  much  discussion  the 
following  treaty  was  arranged :  ^° 

1.  That  the  Genoese  should  hold  the  chief  city  of  the  island, 
and  should  receive  the  taxes,  paying  22,000  florins  a  year  to  the 
emperor,  and  that  together  with  their  own  they  should  raise  the 
imperial  standard  on  the  walls. 

2.  That  the  Greek  archpriest  should  be  appointed  by  the 
patriarch  in  Constantinople,  and  that  he  should  bless  the  emperors 
on  Saturdays  according  to  custom,  and  that  the  priests  should 
remember  them  in  the  holy  functions  without  hindrance. 

3.  That  the  rest  of  the  island,  fortresses  and  villages,  and  the 
Greeks  living  in  the  city  should  be  ruled  by  the  emperor,  who 
should  send  for  this  purpose  an  eparch  from  Constantinople. 

4.  That  the  Genoese  should  evacuate  the  island  after  ten  years. 

5.  That  if  a  question  arose  between  the  Greeks,  it  should  be 
decided  by  the  archpriest ;  if  between  a  Greek  and  a  Latin,  that  two 
judges  from  each  party  should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
question. 

The  value  of  this  treaty  for  protecting  the  Greeks  from  oppression 
will  be  shown  by  the  course  of  events.  The  Genoese  were  now  in 
possession,  and  henceforward  for  over  two  hundred  years  the  island 
was  practically  theirs. 

On  the  return  of  Vignoso  to  Genoa  after  his  victorious  cam- 
paign, the  shareholders  in  the  ships  applied  to  the  republic  for 
their  money  and  their  profit :  the  exchequer  being  low  at  that 
time,  the  republic  entered  into  a  contract  to  pay  to  them  in  twenty- 
nine  years'  time  the  sum  of  300,004  scudi,  to  give  them  meanwhile 
the  usufruct  of  Chios,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  if  the 
republic  could  not  fulfil  its  part  of  the  agreement,  the  shareholders 
should  take  possession  of  Chios,  and  govern  it  even  with  jus 
sanguinis,  only  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  the  republic. 

In  this  way  the  Mahonenses,  as  they  called  the  subscribers  to 
the  mahone  or  Chios  loan,  became  possessed  of  the  island,  and 
the  several  families  who  thus  obtained  a  vested  interest  in  this 
newly  acquired  province  elected  to  belong  to  one  family  or  guild, 
known  as  the  albergo  dei  Justiniani.  Authorities  are  conflicting 
'"  Cantacuzene,  Byz.  Hist. 
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why  this  name  was  chosen  :  some  assert  that  it  was  from  its 
associations  Hkely  to  have  a  pecuhar  influence  in  a  Greek  com- 
munit}' ;  others  say  that  the  Genoese  branch  of  the  Justiniani 
family  represented  the  largest  number  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
loan,  and  that  since  this  family  claimed  descent  from  the  em- 
perors of  the  east,  the  name  was  adopted  by  all.  Their  claim 
was  based  on  a  current  legend,  that  when  Tiberius  succeeded 
Justin  II  in  578  a.d.  in  the  empire,  three  of  the  family  of  Justin 
fled  to  Italy — one  to  Venice,  another  to  Genoa,  and  a  third  to 
Florence — and  became  the  ancestors  of  three  noble  families  in  each 
of  these  cities. 

Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  twenty-nine  years,  it 
would  appear  that  the  republic  handed  over  to  the  Mahonenses  the 
full  suzerainty  of  the  island,  perhaps  owing  to  some  subsequent 
arrangement  of  which  we  have  no  account.  All  we  know  for  certain 
is  that  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Vignoso,  the 
whole  guild  or  alhergo  del  Justiniani,  with  the  exception  of  two 
families,  the  De'  Negri  and  the  Ugeti,  decided  to  emigrate  in  a 
body,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  property  in  the  east.  The 
lords  elect  of  Chios,  the  Mahonenses,  as  they  were  termed  m  legal 
documents  of  the  time,  consisted  of  rather  more  than  one  hundred 
families,  and  the  migration  of  so  large  a  body  caused  considerable 
sensation  in  Genoa,  for  they  were  amongst  some  of  her  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  citizens. 

Probably  the  benefits  to  the  Chiotes  and  to  the  Mahonenses  by 
this  step  were  mutual,  for  the  island  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Archipelago.  Its  wines  were  then  celebrated  throughout 
Europe ;  it  had  then  as  now  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
mastic ;  and  it  was  moreover  a  commercial  centre  of  great  import- 
tance,  being  a  halting-place  for  ships  bound  either  for  Smyrna  or 
the  Black  Sea,  and  as  it  was  only  eight  miles  across  the  straits  of 
Chios  to  the  mainland,  it  was  a  natural  outlet  for  the  caravan 
trade  from  Iconium,  Brusa,  and  the  inland  towns  of  Asia  Minor. 
Furthermore,  placed  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Icarian  sea,  and 
possessing  then  an  excellent  harbour,  Chios  formed  a  valuable  naval 
centre  for  the  Genoese,  a  protection  for  their  commerce  in  Pera 
and  the  far-off  Cafla.  This  Genoese  immigration  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  financial  point  of  view  an  immense  benefit 
to  the  island  itself  in  assisting  it  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
new  Genoese  lords  were  rich ;  they  built  fine  palaces,  many  of 
which  are  still  standing,  though  since  the  earthquake  eight  years 
ago  most  of  them  are  falling  into  ruins ;  they  developed  the  fer- 
tility of  the  fine  plain  of  Chios,  and  made  of  it  the  garden  of 
lemon  and  orange  trees  which  it  is  to-day ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Mahonenses  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  their  young  men  returned  home  to  pursue  their  education 
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and  to  choose  their  wives,  and  in  point  of  fact  under  the  lordship 
of  the  Justiniani  Chios  became  an  oasis  of  western  civihsation 
in  the  midst  of  the  decay  which  was  fast  paving  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  eastern  empire. 

On  arriving  at  Chios  the  Mahonenses  at  once  proceeded  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  government  in  the  island  according  to  their 
own  liking,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  treaties  previously  agreed 
upon ;  they  divided  the  whole  island  into  twelve  districts,  and 
appointed  from  amongst  themselves  twelve  archons,  called  loga- 
riastai,  to  govern  each  district  and  to  collect  the  taxes.  These 
twelve  archons  formed  a  council  or  governing  body  for  the  island, 
which  was  nominally  presided  over  by  a  consul  sent  from  Genoa, 
but  he  had  no  executive  authority,  and  only  acted  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  lords  of  Chios  and  the  mother  country ;  his  sole 
office  was  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Genoese  republic,  to 
complain  if  the  Mahonenses  did  not  keep  the  harbour  in  a  good 
condition  for  the  reception  of  Genoese  fleets,  and  to  make  satis- 
factory provisions  for  the  benefit  of  Genoese  trade.  This  consul 
was  appointed  every  three  years,  and  was  often  elected  out  of  the 
Justiniani  family. 

The  council  of  twelve  had  the  control  of  everything  in  the  island, 
political  and  judicial  alike  ;  the  members  were  elected  out  of  the 
Mahonenses  and  sat  for  only  three  months  at  a  time,  and  four  of 
these  members  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  which  acted  as 
advisers  to  the  consul,  and  only  on  occasions  of  special  importance 
was  the  whole  council  of  twelve  called  together.  If  any  very 
momentous  occasion  arose,  a  council  of  forty,  the  quarantina  as  it  was 
called,  was  chosen  out  of  the  Mahonenses,  and  the  important  question 
was  decided  by  a  majority  of  their  votes.  In  this  manner  did  the 
Italian  lords  exercise  entire  control  over  their  new  subjects ;  in  none 
of  the  transactions  of  their  government  was  the  voice  of  a  Greek 
ever  heard. 

Hieronymus  Justiniani,  a  member  of  one  of  the  Mahonenses 
families,  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  progress  of  events  in  Chios 
during  the  two  centuries  that  the  Genoese  lords  ruled  in  that  island. 
He  was  born  in  1544,  and  presumably  wrote  his  description  of  his 
native  island  just  after  it  was  finally  engulfed  in  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  he  was  brought  up  at  the  university  of  Navarre,  and  his 
sketch  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  keen  insight  into  the 
events  which  were  passing  around  him.  As  he  tries  to  place  before 
us  the  Justiniani  families  and  their  rule  in  Chios  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  possible,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  accounts  he 
gives  of  their  severity  and  the  oppression  exercised  over  the  Greeks 
are  in  no  way  exaggerated.  All  the  business  of  the  town  and  the 
rest  of  the  island  was  transacted  by  the  Mahonenses ;  they  saw  to 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  harbour  protection,  and  police,  and 
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the  hundred  famOies  were  always  prepared  to  arm  three  hundred 
men  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  in  case  of  need. 

Of  course  this  newly  appointed  government  in  Chios  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  insurrectionary  troubles.  Cantacuzene  relates 
how,  shortly  after  its  establishment,  Zenos,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Greeks  of  Chios,  fled  to  Phocaea,  and  there  succeeded 
in  collecting  together  an  expedition  to  drive  out  the  Justiniani, 
which  would  have  been  successful  had  not  two  Genoese  ships, 
which  chanced  to  be  passing  through  the  straits  of  Chios,  rendered 
substantial  assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen  at  the  critical 
moment.  And  then  Hieronymus  tells  us  how  the  Greek  metropolitan 
formed  a  project  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Mahonenses  on  Easter  day : 
information,  however,  was  given  in  time,  the  conspirators  were 
hanged  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  *  the  Mahonenses,'  says  the 
historian,  *  banished  the  metropolitan,  and  would  not  receive 
another  into  the  island,  lest  he  should  foment  disagreeable  things.' 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Justiniani  in  Chios,  the  Venetians 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  island,  but  a 
Genoese  fleet  under  Paganino  d'Oria  drove  them  away  and  com- 
pelled the  Venetian  admiral  Pisani  to  take  refuge  in  .  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  After  this  the  Mahonenses,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  empire,  compelled  John  Paleologus  to  grant  them 
a  golden  bull  which  secured  their  position  in  the  island ;  it  concludes 
as  follows : — 

Li  order  that  by  the  force  of  this  present  golden  bull  and  mandate 
of  our  empire  the  aforesaid  men  shall  have  and  possess,  with  its  town- 
ship and  all  its  castles,  all  the  said  island  and  all  its  habitations,  and 
shall  have,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  race  and  inheritance,  full 
power  to  transmit  it  to  their  sons  and  heirs,  and  to  whomsoever  they 
may  wish,  on  the  payment  of  350,000  peppercorns  at  once,  and  500  every 
year  to  the  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

This  bull  is  signed  by  '  John  the  faithful  in  Christ,  emperor 
and  moderator  of  the  Eomans,  Paleologus,  after  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  1363.' 

The  next  half-century  was  for  the  Justiniani  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  two-centuries'  rule  in  the  island  of  Chios,  and  their 
rule  was  despotic,  an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  type.  Hieronymus 
gives  us  a  horrible  account  of  the  cruel  punishments  they  inflicted 
on  malefactors,  which  sentences  were  carried  out  at  the  '  stele  of 
justice'  which  stood  in  the  public  square  just  opposite  the  old 
Genoese  courthouse,  the  AiKaioraro,  as  it  was  called,  where  the 
council  of  twelve  held  their  sittings,  and  where  now  stands  the 
pasha's  palace  over  against  the  castle.  The  culprits  were  fre- 
quently maimed  by  the  cutting  off  of  noses  and  ears  ;  public  flagel- 
lations were  ordered  as  a  punishment  for  the  smallest  offence, 
and  the  sufferer  had  to  pay  six  denaria  a  stroke,  as  a  fee  to  the 
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man  who  scourged  him  when  tied  up  to  the  '  stele.'  No  citizen 
could  sell  anything  eatable  except  at  the  price  regulated  by  the 
archons  ;  and  the  laws  on  foreigners  were  especially  severe :  they 
were  compelled  to  do  menial  services  for  the  Justiniani,  to  attend 
on  the  archons  three  times  a  year  when  they  went  to  the  chase, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  island  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Mahonenses,  who  wished  to  prevent  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  their  subjects. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  Hieronymus  tells  us  of  the  subservi- 
ence of  the  Greeks,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  their  Italian  rulers  are 
amusing,  and  serve  to  prove  how  the  character  of  the  modern  Greek 
has  been  formed  by  centuries  of  ignominious  cringing.  On  the 
great  feasts  of  the  year.  New  Year's  day,  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
Epiphany,  the  Greeks  decorated  the  consul's  palace  for  him  with 
branches  of  myrtle  and  orange,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  respect 
for  their  rulers  they  hung  from  their  houses  the  arms  of  Genoa 
and  the  badge  of  the  Justiniani.  After  the  service  in  the  church, 
at  which  the  consul,  accompanied  by  the  twelve  archons,  assisted, 
all  the  Greek  clergy,  many  of  the  people,  and  a  bodyguard  holding 
the  sceptre  and  badge  of  the  Mahonenses,  assembled  in  the  agora, 
and  a  herald  went  up  to  a  tower  and  proclaimed,  first  in  Italian  and 
then  in  Greek,  '  In  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
our  glorious  Lady  and  the  holy  martyr  John  the  Baptist,  may  long 
life,  honour,  and  glory  be  accorded  to  our  most  blessed  pope.'  To 
which  the  Greek  clergy  responded,  '  Many  years  to  him  !  '  Then  the 
herald  cried,  '  Louder,  priests,  louder  ! '  and  they  shouted  it  louder. 
Then  he  continued,  '  And  to  our  invincible  emperor,'  and  the  priests 
replied,  *  Many  years  to  him  !  '  '  And  to  our  most  peaceful  republic 
of  Genoa,'  and  again  '  many  years '  were  wished,  and  the  exhorta- 
tion to  say  it  louder  given.  Finally  the  herald  cried,  *  And  to  our 
most  illustrious  and  noble  house  of  Justiniani ;  may  God  establish 
and  save  them !  '  Then  not  only  the  clergy  but  all  the  people 
screamed,  *  Many  years  ! '  and  the  herald  with  oft-reiterated  exhor- 
tations to  scream  louder  raised  the  sceptre,  and  the  people  did 
obeisance.  When  the  murmurs  of  applause  and  '  many  years  '  had 
subsided,  the  herald  exhorted  the  people  to  glorify  God,  love  their 
rulers,  and  be  mindful  of  their  mercies,  and  in  the  evenings  of 
these  festive  days  the  Greek  clergy  and  laity  went  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace,  and  on  bended  knees  and  with  uncovered  heads 
wished  the  consul  *  many  years.' 

This  supreme  lordship  in  Chios  was  wielded  by  Justiniani  with 
uninterrupted  success  till  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  troubles  from  the  Turks  came  on  apace.  They  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Tamerlane  with  handsome  gifts  to  avert  his  hostility,  and 
in  1414  we  find  them  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Mahomed  I,  by 
which  he  consented  to  leave  them  their  entire  independence  on  the 
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payment  of  an  annual  tax  of  4,000  ducats,  and  at  the  same  time 
granted  them  permission  to  trade  all  over  his  empire  ;  but  in  sub- 
sequent years  the  Mahonenses  became  more  and  more  subservient 
to  the  sultan,  and  in  1424  we  actually  find  them  sending  three 
ships  to  assist  Amurath  II  in  an  expedition. 

It  was,  however,  the  perpetual  and  relentless  struggle  between 
Venice  and  Genoa  for  the  mastery  in  the  east  which  proved  more 
dangerous  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  lords  of  Chios  than  even  the 
advance  of  the  Turks.  This  resulted  in  open  warfare  in  1431,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  a  Venetian  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  appeared  off 
Chios  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  place.  The  Mahonenses 
made  a  stubborn  resistance  ;  but  their  commander,  a  valiant  young 
man,  by  name  Monbaldi,  was  put  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  aid  despatched  to  them  by  the  Genoese 
colonists  in  Pera,  the  rule  of  the  Justiniani  would  have  come  to  an 
end.  With  this  assistance  they  were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  a  fleet 
of  fourteen  ships  and  ten  galleys  sent  from  Genoa  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pietro  Spinola  dispersed  the  Venetian  fleet  and  proceeded 
to  devastate  the  Venetian  islands  and  colonies  in  Naxos,  Andros, 
and  Crete. 

Eelieved  from  anxiety  on  this  score,  the  Mahonenses  in  the 
following  year  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  fortifications  of 
their  town,  the  ruins  of  which  constructions  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
in  1440  they  enclosed  their  harbour  with  a  wall,  and  built  the  forts 
which  are  still  standing  to  protect  its  entrance  ;  furthermore  they 
set  on  foot  a  system  for  clearing  out  the  harbour,  and  constructed 
two  reservoirs  to  receive  the  silting  of  the  river  and  to  prevent  its 
becoming  blocked  up.  Since  the  Turkish  occupation  these  important 
works  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  now  large  ships  cannot 
approach  owing  to  the  debris  which  has  filled  up  the  basin  where 
the  trading  vessels  under  the  Justiniani  rule  used  to  find  secure 
anchorage.  The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  and  the  castle  of 
Chios,  even  as  they  are  now  seen  in  their  ruins,  are  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  power  and  skill  of  these  princely  merchants.  In 
the  castle,  though  it  has  undergone  many  alterations  during  late 
years,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  substantial  traces  of  Genoese  archi- 
tecture, and  the  following  inscription  on  a  much-battered  marble  slab 
may  still  be  read  : — 

Sepulcbrum  spectabihs 
Et  egregii  Domini  Octo 
Boni  Justiniani  ex  dominis 
Maonensibus  Chii  qui  decessit 
Die  .  .  . 

The  work  of  fortifications  the  Justiniani  extended  all  over  the  • 
island ;  each  village  was  surrounded  by  walls,  so  that  even  now  the 
villages  of  Chios  present  a  uniform  and  curious  appearance  as  of 
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large  round  forts  with  two  gateways,  inside  which  you  penetrate 
into  exceedingly  narrow  streets  converging  towards  a  public  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  commanding  fortress.  They  likewise 
built  towers  to  guard  exposed  places,  and  instituted  a  system  of 
beacon  lights  to  protect  the  country  flocks  from  pirates,  and  in  the 
town  itself  they  erected  even  more  costly  palaces  than  before, 
monasteries,  schools,  and  churches,  and  constructed  a  fine  aqueduct 
still  in  use  to  bring  down  the  water  from  the  hills  to  their  city.  In 
their  architecture  the  Mahonenses  followed  the  style  in  vogue  in 
their  mother  city ;  their  palaces  were  built  of  marble  in  courses  of 
red  and  white,  like  those  we  still  see  in  Genoa,  where  black  and 
white  were  used,  and  the  church  towers  which  are  still  standing  at 
once  recall  to  mind  the  campaniles  of  the  mother  city. 

At  this  period  the  lords  of  Chios  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
commercial  prosperity  and  wealth,  having  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Levant  in  their  hands.  Chalcocondyles  him- 
self, accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  luxury  of  Constantinople,  says  how 
struck  he  was  with  Chios  and  the  merchandise  which  flowed  in 
there ;  and  at  this  time  the  island  is  said  to  have  had  a  population 
of  no  less  than  100,000,  all  engaged  in  trading  with  Asia  Minor. 
An  interesting  testimony  to  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Chiote  merchants  is  quoted  by  Michaud,''  who  tells  us  that 
when  the  French  and  Hungarian  army  was  defeated  by  Bajazet 
before  Nicopolis,  many  celebrated  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
Charles  VT  of  France,  to  appease  the  sultan,  sent  handsome  presents 
and  promised  200,000  ducats  for  their  ransom ;  but  Bajazet  dis- 
trusted Charles,  and  would  not  agree  to  receive  the  ransom  until 
the  king  of  France,  by  means  of  one  of  the  bankers  in  Paris,  con- 
trived to  get  as  a  surety  for  the  sum  one  Bartolomeo  Pelegrino, 
a  merchant  in  Chios. 

Many  authorities  relate  in  slightly  different  forms  the  story 
of  the  five  ships  which  Maurizio  Cataneo,  the  consul  of  Chios  at 
the  time,  sent  to  assist  Constantinople  in  the  last  siege  in  1453. 
We  are  told  how  they  were  detained  by  adverse  winds ;  how  they 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  Ottoman  force  by  sea  and  land,  how 
Mahomed  himself  rushed  into  the  waves  on  horseback  to  urge  on 
his  men  to  repulse  them,  and  how  they  eventually  through  their 
prowess  reached  in  safety  the  Golden  Horn.  Chios  has  the  proud 
title  of  being  the  only  Christian  community  which  raised  a  finger  in 
support  of  the  eastern  capital  in  its  last  extremity.  But  no  sooner 
had  Mahomed  possessed  himself  of  the  town,  than  the  Mahonenses 
of  Chios  were  amongst  the  first  to  send  an  embassy  to  him,  to 
arrange  for  the  retention  of  their  privileges,  which  was  accorded  to 
them  on  the  condition  of  paying  an  increased  yearly  tax  of  6,000 
ducats. ^^  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Justiniani,  the  neighbouring 
"  Histoire  des  Croisades.  '^  Ducas,  Byz.  Hist. 
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islands  of  Psara,  Samos,  and  Nikaria  were  included  in  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  as  these  islands  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates, 
the  Mahonenses  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  remove  and  settle  in 
Chios,  so  that  those  islands  remained  uninhabited  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

In  1455  the  Justiniani  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Turks  owing  to 
having  sunk  a  Turkish  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Chios,  and  Mahomed 
in  his  wrath  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  merchant  princes. 
On  this  occasion  the  Mahonenses  sent  urgent  appeals  to  Christen- 
dom for  assistance,  and  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  Pope 
Calixtus  III  ends  thus  piteously : — 

And  if  the  calamity  should  occur,  that  so  many  just  prayers  of  Christians 
should  be  of  no  avail,  we  swear  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Judge,  and 
by  your  sanctity,  that  we,  though  impiously  deserted  by  our  christian 
friends,  will  fight  for  the  faith,  even  to  the  extremest  peril. 

The  Genoese  doge  Pietro  Fregoso  sent  two  ships  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  to  their  assistance  in  1456  ;  but  the 
Mahonenses,  seeing  on  the  one  hand  the  hopelessness  of  further 
succour  from  Genoa  owing  to  the  strife  between  the  republic  and 
Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  on  the  other  that  Mahomed  was  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  island  and  annihilate  them  altogether,  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  sultan  and  came  to  terms.  For  the  ship  they  had 
sunk  they  paid  a  fine  of  30,000  ducats  down,  and  their  yearly  tax 
was  raised  to  10,000  ducats.  This  was  the  last  effort  the  Justiniani 
made  to  resist  the  Turkish  power  ;  and  when  in  the  following  year, 
1457,  a  papal  fleet  actually  did  appear,  and  anchored  off  Chios 
with  a  view  to  offering  them  assistance,  the  Mahonenses  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  archives  of  Genoa,  however,  there  are  frequent  letters  of 
distress  from  the  Chiote  merchants,  and  appeals  for  a  united  attack 
on  the  Turks ;  in  1477,  a  fleet  of  four  ships  was  sent  by  Genoa  to 
Chios,  on  a  report  being  spread  that  the  Turks  were  preparing  an 
armament  with  a  view  to  a  descent  on  the  island ;  but  on  reaching 
Chios  it  was  discovered  that  the  Turkish  armament  had  another 
destination,  and  the  expedition  returned  home  without  doing  any- 
thing. According  to  Humboldt,'^  Christopher  Columbus,  then  a  boy, 
took  part  in  this  expedition,  which  apparently  is  the  only  fact  in 
connexion  with  it  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 

For  nearly  a  century  after  this,  the  lords  of  Chios  held  their 
island,  and  continued  their  commerce  peacefully  as  dependants  of 
Turkey,  and  all  accounts  of  this  period  point  to  continued  j)ro- 
sperity  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Churches,  convents,  and 
schools  continued  to  be  built,  missionaries  were  sent  into  all  parts 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  besides  this  Chios  became  a  refuge 

"  Examen  critique  de  VHistoire  de  la  Oiog.  du  nouveau  Continent. 
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for  Christian  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  Turkish  taskmasters. 
A  special  magistrate  was  appointed  by  the  Justiniani,  whose  sole 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  and  assist  these  slaves ;  they  were  concealed 
in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  island,  and  they  received  food  and 
clothing  until  ships  could  be  found  to  convey  them  to  their  homes. 
Sometimes  in  one  year  as  many  as  a  thousand  would  thus  be  saved 
from  Turkish  hands,  and  it  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  Porte,  but  not  till  the  days  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  were 
steps  taken  to  suppress  the  Justiniani  in  the  exercise  of  their  good 
work .  He,  moreover,  had  a  further  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Mahonenses,  accusing  them  of  having  given  warning  to  the  knights 
of  Malta  of  his  impending  attack,  and  that  through  their  agent 
at  Constantinople  they  were  perpetually  divulging  the  plans  of  the 
Porte. 

Accordingly  Solyman  ordered  his  admiral  Piale  Pasha,  when  he 
sent  him  to  the  siege  of  Malta,  to  bring  bound  in  chains  the 
Mahonenses  to  Constantinople,  and  to  establish  the  Turkish  rule 
in  the  island.  After  having  been  repulsed  at  Malta,  and  burning 
to  retrieve  his  reputation  by  some  act  before  returning  to  Constanti- 
nople, on  17  April  1566  Piale  entered  the  harbour  of  Chios,  where 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  celebration  of 
Easter  week  ;  he  had  with  him  a  fleet  of  300  ships,  and  on  board 
his  own  ship  he  carried  as  prisoner  the  objectionable  agent  of 
the  Justiniani  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  to  the  Ottoman 
cause. 

The  Mahonenses  forthwith  sent  a  deputation  of  twelve  men  to 
the  pasha's  ships  to  discover  his  intention,  and  to  proffer  him  the 
customary  gifts.  Piale  straightway  put  these  men  in  chains,  and 
proceeded  to  land  his  soldiers,  under  plea  of  a  friendly  visit  on 
shore,  with  arms  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  He  entered  the 
palace  where  the  leaders  of  the  Mahonenses  were  seated,  and  read 
the  complaints  of  the  sultan,  and  the  orders  that  he  had  received 
to  devastate  the  whole  island  if  they  would  not  peaceably  submit ; 
his  soldiers  at  the  same  time  drew  out  their  concealed  weapons,  and 
the  terrified  Mahonenses,  totally  unprepared  as  they  were  for  this 
sudden  attack,  had  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  to  submit. 

Leonclavius  ''*  gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  this  last  day  of  the 
rule  of  the  Mahonenses  in  Chios,  which  concludes  as  follows  : — 

The  family  of  the  prefect  himself,  and  those  of  the  twelve  archons,  together 
with  the  other  leading  families,  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  were 
thence  dispersed  into  various  regions ;  mitil  at  length  in  subsequent 
years,  at  the  intercession  of  the  French  when  allied  to  the  Turks,  they 
were  restored  to  their  country,  and  a  certain  shadow  of  administration 
and  of  its  former  judicial  arrangements  was  conceded  to  the  miserable 
Chiotes. 

'*  Suppl.  Annal.  Turc. 
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Horrible  stories  of  the  martyrdom  of  some  young  boys  of  the 
Justiniani  family  by  reason  of  their  refusal  to  become  Mahomedan 
were  current  in  western  Europe.  A  picture  of  these  young 
martyrs  was  painted  by  a  Genoese  artist,  and  put  up  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  and  thus  ended  the  history  of  the  Genoese  lords  of 
Chios. 

In  spite  of  the  Turkish  occupation,  commercial  enterprise  still 
continued  to  flourish  in  Chios.  Even  at  the  be^nning  of  this 
century,  Chios  was  a  mart  of  considerable  importance,  the  garden 
of  the  Levant ;  but  when  the  war  of  independence  broke  out  the 
wealthy  island  was  subjected  to  the  most  horrible  massacre.  Those 
of  the  merchants  who  escaped  refused  to  return,  but  rather  pre- 
ferred to  carry  on  their  trade  in  England  and  elsewhere ;  thus  was 
the  ruin  of  the  island  completed,  and  not  even  the  terrible  earth- 
quake which  occurred  eight  years  ago  was  required  to  render  this 
once  flourishing  island  a  desert. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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The  Republic  of  Gersau 

THEEE  are  four  small  states  existing  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day  which  have  not  yet  lost  their  rights  as  sovereign  powers, 
though  the  political  importance  of  each  is  not  very  great.  But 
while  strictly  speaking  independent,  they  are  largely  influenced 
and  controlled  by  their  mightier  neighbours.  The  rock  sanctuary 
of  San  Marino  is  protected  by  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the 
Pyrenean  valley  of  Andorra  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel,  as  well  as  by 
France  as  the  successor  to  the  rights  of  the  counts  of  Foix.  The 
principality  of  Liechtenstein  is  but  an  outlying  bit  of  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  a  great  Austrian  nobleman,  while  that  of  Monaco  is 
practically  dependent  on  France.  Yet  each  of  these  states  can 
still  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  sovereign  powers  of  Europe, 
whereas  the  members  of  the  Swiss  and  German  confederations  (this 
last  bearing  the  unhistorical  title  of  the  *  German  empire ')  have 
given  up  part  of  their  sovereign  rights  to  the  central  authorities  of 
their  respective  leagues. 

Now  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  four  little  states 
are  simply  survivals.  In  former  days  small  sovereign  states 
abounded.  Sometimes  they  obtained  considerable  political  import- 
ance, as  when  the  possession  of  the  principality  of  Orange  by 
William  the  Silent  enabled  him  to  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  other 
sovereign  princes  of  Europe.  More  often  their  political  importance 
was  strictly  local,  though  of  course  in  the  eye  of  history  this 
matters  but  little.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  republic  of  Gersau, 
which  for  over  four  hundred  years  was  legally  in  the  same  position 
as  a  free  imperial  city — free  for  all  practical  purposes,  though 
owning  the  overlordship  of  the  emperor — and  has  therefore  an 
interesting  history,  and  one  worth  a  little  study. 

Gersau  is  now  a  large  village  lying  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of 
the  Eigi,  the  tourist-haunted  belvedere  of  Switzerland,  and  is  built 
on  a  strip  of  land  washed  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  guarded  on  either  side  by  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Hochfluh 
(5,555  feet)  and  the  Vitznauerstock  (4,751  feet).  This  narrow  shelf 
has  probably  been  the  work  of  the  mountain  torrents  (the  Tiefen- 
bach,  the  Eohrlisbach,  and  the  Krottenbach)  which  after  a  wild 
descent  from  the  upper  pastures  traverse   the   little  plain  before 
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emptying  themselves  into  the  lake.  Its  sheltered  position  is  the 
cause  of  its  mild  climate,  which  has  been  compared  to  those  of 
Montreux  or  of  Italy,  and  annually  draws  many  visitors  in  search 
of  health.  A  large  hotel,  with  several  smaller  ones,  and  two  great 
buildings  intended  to  serve  as  silk  factories  are  characteristic  of 
the  modern  development  of  the  village,  while  the  fine  church,  built 
in  its  present  form  between  1807  and  1812,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Marcellus,  the  patron  saint  of  Gersau,  together  with  a  modest  town 
hall  {Rathhaus),  recalls  its  glorious  past.  The  whole  territory  of 
Gersau  does  not  measure  more  than  three  miles  by  two,  but  it 
supports  (according  to  the  federal  census  of  1888)  1,850  inhabi- 
tants, forming  398  separate  households.^  About  half  of  them  are 
artisans  or  silk  weavers,  the  other  half  being  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits.  In  1886  there  were  in  the  commune, 
which  is  now  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  120  owners  of  live  stock,  the 
cows  numbering  363  and  the  goats  193,  while  there  were  only  27 
sheep  and  8  horses :  there  were  also  22  owners  of  beehives,  with 
75  hives  between  them.  A  path  leads  up  to  the  Eigi  Scheidegg 
inn,  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Vitznau,  and  of  late  years  Gersau 
has  been  connected  by  another  with  Brunnen  and  Schwyz.  Still 
it  depends  largely  for  its  communications  with  the  outer  world  on 
steamers  and  sailing  boats. 

The  latest  (1886)  edition  of  Murray's  *  Handbook  for  Switzer- 
land '  remarks  approvingly  : — 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  aspect  of  Gersau  on  the 
margin  of  its  quiet  cove,  shrouded  in  orchards  and  shut  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  precipices.  Its  broad-brimmed  cottages  are  scattered 
among  the  fields  and  chestnut  woods :  some  perched  on  sloping  lawns,  so 
steep  that  they  seem  likely  to  slip  into  the  lake.  The  village,  facing  the 
south  and  well  sheltered,  is  so  warm  that  it  has  been  called  the  Nice  of 
Switzerland.     The  hotel  is  open  all  the  winter. 

Such  are  the  present  aspect  and  condition  of  the  village  the 
history  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  sketch  in  the  following  pages. 

'  Herr  Camenzind  (p.  12,  note)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
population,  supporting  his  statements  by  reference  to  several  authorities.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  monastery  at  Lucerne  sent  annually  to 
Gersau  100  '  hosts  '  for  the  communion  during  the  current  year.  In  1507  there  were 
only  twenty  houses  in  the  village.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  separate  households  was  estimated  at  forty.  In  1653  the  inhabitants 
numbered  550 ;  in  1685,  1,751 ;  and  1778,  1,000.  Eigert  (p.  4)  says  that  in  1817  there 
were  1,294  inhabitants,  the  village  being  formed  of  eighty-two  houses.  The  first 
edition  of  Murray's  Sioiss  Handbook  (1838)  states  that  the  number  then  was  1,348. 
The  last  edition  (1843)  of  Ebel's  Guidebook  to  Switzerland  makes  the  number  1,360. 
According  to  the  federal  census  there  were  in  1850,  1,585 ;  in  1860,  1,725 ;  in  1870, 
2,270  souls  in  the  commune,  the  number  of  households  being  434,  while  in  1880  the 
numbers  were  respectively  1,775  and  380.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  rapid  fall 
in  the  numbers  of  the  population  between  1870  and  1880 ;  but  during  the  existence 
of  Gersau  as  an  independent  republic  (1390-1798),  the  highest  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion is  only  about  1,200,  more  than  double  that  of  1653. 
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That  history  is,  however,  not  now  to  be  told  for  the  first  time,  as 
it  has  been  already  twice  written  by  local  authors,  whose  works 
have  served  as  the  foundation  of  this  paper.  In  1817  there  was 
published,  anonymously,  at  Zug,  a  tiny  volume  in  16mo,  entitled, 
*  Kurzgefasste  Geschichte  des  Freystaates  Gersau.'  It  is  known  to 
have  been  composed  by  Caspar  Eigert  of  Gersau  (1783-1849,  from 
1835  to  1849  the  parish  priest  of  his  native  village)  for  presentation  to 
the  federal  diet  in  July  1817,  and  was  intended  to  support  the  claims 
of  Gersau  to  have  its  independent  position  maintained  as  against  the 
attempts  of  Schwyz  to  incorporate  it  into  its  territory.  The  main 
history  (116  pages)  ends  with  the  events  of  6  Aug.  1815,  but  an  appen- 
dix of  70  pages  is  added,  carrying  the  tale  down  to  18  May  1817. 
Though  the  little  book  failed  to  effect  its  object,  and  contains  too 
much  general  Swiss  history,  it  is  very  valuable  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  by  reason  of  the  numerous  original  documents  from 
the  Gersau  archives  which  are  printed  therein  at  full  length. 

In  1863  there  appeared  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  '  Geschichtsfreund  ' 
(the  periodical  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  the  '  Fiinf  Orte  ' 
— the  four  forest  cantons  and  Zug)  a  far  more  critical  narrative  of 
the  past  of  Gersau.  This  was  an  article  of  92  pages,  bearing  the 
title  of  '  Geschichte  der  Eepublik  Gersau,'  and  written  by  Herr 
Damian  Camenzind,  a  member  of  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
family  which  Gersau  ever  produced,  and  one  which  was  associated 
with  the  little  state  before  it  secured  its  independence  in  1390. 
Herr  Camenzind  has  searched  the  local  archives  even  more  care- 
fully than  Pfarrer  Eigert,  and  has  probably  left  little  for  future 
writers  to  do  in  that  respect.  He  prints  some  further  important 
local  documents,  and  adds  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  his  predecessor's 
history.  This  ve^'y  year  (1889)  Herr  Camenzind  has  published  in 
the  '  Mittheilungen  des  historischen  Vereins  des  Kantons  Schwyz  ' 
(Heft  6,  pp.  49-124)  an  extremely  detailed  account  of  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Gersau,  which  serves  as  a  supplement  to  his 
earlier  paper.  All  the  facts  in  the  following  paper  for  which  no 
express  authorities  are  quoted  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  one 
or  other  of  these  two  historians,  those  of  Herr  Camenzind  being  by 
far  the  more  detailed  and  critical. 

Three  other  accounts  of  Gersau  may  be  mentioned.  Professor 
Eduard  Osenbriiggen  of  Ziirich  published  in  his  '  Neue  cultur- 
historische  Bilder  aus  der  Schweiz  '  (Leipzig,  1864)  a  pleasantly 
written  article  on  '  Gersau  der  kleinste  Freistaat,'  in  which  he 
describes  a  stay  of  some  length  there,  and  gives  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  customs  which  prevail  or  have  prevailed  in 
Gersau.  Again,  Monsieur  Adolphe  Gautier  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Gersau  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Geneva,  which  was  published 
in  1868  (Geneva  and  Bale)  as  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages  under 
the  title  of  '  La  Eepublique  de  Gersau.'     It  is  a  popular  resume  of 
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the  histories  of  Eigert  and  Camenzind,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  history  of  the  village  since  1818.  Finally,  in  1870,  Walter 
Senn,  in  the  first  series  of  his  *  Charakterbilder  schweizerischen 
Landes,  Lebens  und  Strebens '  (pp.  179-91),  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  village,  with  special  reference  to  the  silk-weaving 
industry. 

These  seem  to  be  the  principal  works  on  Gersau ;  they  are  at 
least  all  those  known  to  the  present  writer.  There  can  be  but  few 
villages  of  such  small  size  which  have  had  their  history  so  carefully 
sifted  and  so  elaborately  set  forth.  In  the  case  of  Gersau  these 
pains  are  justified  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  story,  which  also 
enables  us  to  grasp  more  firmly  the  intricate  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  Swiss  confederation  to  each  other  before  the  old 
state  of  things  was  swept  away  in  1798. 

I.     1064-1390. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  original  settlers  of  Gersau.  It 
has  been  proved  that  in  the  forest  cantons  no  traces  of  any  colonists 
exist  of  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Gersau  did  not  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  though  in  1865 
Herr  Camenzind  (as  he  tells  us  in  his  1889  paper,  pp.  51-2)  found 
on  the  '  Obere  Nase  '  above  the  village  a  very  well  preserved  copper 
coin  bearing  on  one  side  the  image  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  Julia  Mammaea  Augusta,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus  (emperor  from  a.d.  222  to  235).  It  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever the  date  of  the  first  settlement  at  Gersau,  the  settlers  were 
Alamannian  in  race,  Herr  Camenzind  suggests  that  they  came 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  Certain  meadows  by  their  names 
{Riiteli  and  the  like)  point  back  to  a  time  when  a  clearing  in  the  abori- 
ginal forests  was  made  by  the  early  colonists.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  derive  the  name  Gersau  from  two  Keltic  words  supposed  to  mean 
a  treasure  and  water,  the  idea  being  that  water  was  then  of  very 
great  value ;  but  the  more  probable  origin  is  from  '  Gero '  and  '  hof,' 
the  first  settler  thus  giving  his  name  to  the  home  he  had  created 
for  himself  by  the  strength  of  his  right  arm  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
abounding  in  fish  ('Gero's  hof  or  '  Gershovia ').  These  are  but 
conjectures.  We  do  not  reach  the  firm  ground  of  fact  till  1064, 
when  the  first  recorded  mention  of  Gersau  occurs. 

On  11  Oct.  1064  the  church  of  the  recently  founded  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Muri  in  the  Aargau  was  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  on  its  altar  were  offered  to  God  by 
Count  Wernher  II  of  Habsburg  (son  and  nephew  of  the  foundress  and 
founder)  the  lands  which  were  to  form  its  endowment.  Near  the 
end  of  the  long  list  of  names  we  read  these  words,  Gersomve  per  totitm, 
the  only  case  in  which  anything  is  added  to  the  bare  name.'^   Gersau 

2  Acta  Murensia  or  Ada  Fundationis,  p.  29  of  the  new  and  accurate  edition 
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thus  first  appears  in  history  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  great  abbey 
of  Muri;  though  we  cannot  determine  certainly  how  and  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monks.  The  deed  says  that  all  these 
pradia  were  then  inanifestata,  et  collata,  ac  confirmata  et  data  by 
Count  Wernher,  and  that  the  first  abbot  had  bought  or  otherwise 
acquired  them  previously.  This  makes  it  doubtful  whether  Wernher 
was  simply  confirming  previous  gifts  made  by  his  family,  or  addmg 
to  them  of  his  own  free  will.  The  exact  rights  over  Gersau  enjoyed 
by  the  abbey  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century  cartulary  of  the  monastery.  The  abbey  bailiff  was  to  visit 
Gersau  in  May  each  year  to  receive  the  wool  shorn  from  the  sheep, 
as  well  as  dues  from  owners  of  newly  cleared  land,  viz.  five  sheep 
with  their  lambs,  and  to  arrange  about  the  going  up  of  the  sheep 
to  the  summer  pastures  or  '  alps.'  He  came  again  in  September 
to  inspect  the  sheep  on  their  return,  and  to  arrange  for  their 
wintering.  Other  dues  were  to  be  received  by  him  about  St. 
Andrew's  day.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  first  clauses  that  the 
abbey  no  longer  owned  at  Gersau  as  much  as  in  former  days, 
having  now  only  half  a  ploughland  of  arable  land,  and  twelve  loads 
of  hay  from  the  meadows,  together  with  some  sheep  and  cows,  besides 
the  church,  part  of  its  tithes  and  glebe,  and  the  cemetery.  Alto- 
gether the  estate  is  reckoned  at  three  and  a  half  mansi  ( =  forty-two 
acres)  of  meadow  land,  arable  land  sufficient  to  employ  one  ox  for 
eight  days,  and  the  half  of  three  fisheries.  Previously,  however, 
the  whole  village  and  all  the  tithes  belonged  to  the  abbey,  but  we 
are  not  told  who  then  possessed  the  portion  it  had  lost,  though  we 
may  conclude  from  the  later  history  that  it  was  none  other  than 
the  Habsburgs  themselves.^     In  a  bull  granted  to  Muri  by  Pope 

published  by  Father  Martin  Kiem  in  the  Quelleti  zur  Schweizer  Geschichte,  vol.  iii. 
part  2,  issued  in  1883  by  the  Allgemeine  geschichtforschende  Gesellschaft  der 
Schweiz.  See  Father  Kiem's  defence  of  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  these 
Acta  in  the  introduction  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Geschichte  der  Benedictiner  Abtei  Muri- 
Gries  (1888)  as  against  the  attack  made  on  them  by  Dr.  Theodor  von  Liebenau  of 
Lucerne. 

'  Acta  Murensia  (ed.  Kiem),  pp.  80-1.  Ad  Gerisouw  tantum  de  agris  habemus, 
quod  dimidium  aratrum  potest  excolere,  et  de  pratis  ad  xii  poiidera  feni,  et  armentum 
oviuni  et  vaccarum.  Ecclesia  vero  hue  ex  toto  pertinet,  sicut  et  omnis  vicus  antea 
pertinuit ;  sed  modo  in  ecclesia  pars  tantum,  de  qua  nobis  cum  isto,  quod  predictum,  est, 
contingunt  adhuc  tres  et  dimidius  mansus  et  viii  diurnales  et  medietas  trium 
piscinarum.  Ecclesia  vero  baptismalis  est  et  sepulturam  et  decimavi  Jiabet.  Consti- 
tutum  est  autem  ab  anterioribus  nostris,  ut  prepositus  illuc  veniat  in  medio  Maijo  et 
accipiat  lanam  de  ovibus,  qu£.  tunc  tondentur,  et  provideat  et  ordinet,  qualiter  ad 
alpes  peccora  m,inentur  et  ut  accipiat  censum  de  novalibus  quibu^dam  ab  illis  qui  ea 
habent,  id  est  v  oves  cum,  agnis.  In  Septembre  autem  iterum  veniat  illuc  et  videat, 
qualiter  peccora  de  alpibus  veniant  et  qualiter  hiem^ntur  tam  ibi,  qiuim  in  aliis  locis, 
quos  inter  silvas  habemus.  Juxta  Tiatale  Sancti  Andree  veniat  et  edu^at  res,  que 
dantur  sive  ibi  sive  in  aliis  locis,  id  (est)  caseos,  seracia,  carnes,  pisces,  peccora,  que 
occidenda  sunt,  pannos,  lanam,  filtros,  cutes,  coria,  pelles,  nummos,  nuces,  poma.  In 
ipsa  adhuc  curte  fuerunt  multa  constituta,  que,  quia  non  potuerunt  perdurare,  ideo 
non  scribimus  in  ea. 
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Alexander  III  under  date  of  18  March  1179,  we  find,  among  the 
lands  confirmed  to  the  abbey,  mention  made  of  predium  Chershouvo 
cum  pertinentiis  suis.*  In  another,  granted  by  Clement  III  on 
13  March  1189,  we  hear  of  predium  Gersogo  cum  pertinentiis  suis 
and  ecclesiam  Gersouvo  as  belonging  to  the  abbey .^  In  1210  a  bit 
of  land  was  obtained  from  Count  Kudolf  of  Habsburg  in  exchange 
for  another  bit.  In  another  bull,  granted  in  1247  by  Innocent  IV, 
the  abbey  property  at  Gersau  is  described  as  consisting  of  the 
church  {i.e.  the  advowson),  with  its  pertinentia  and  one-twelfth  of 
the  tithes.  In  a  document  of  26  Dec.  1243,  Arnoldus  plehanus, 
in  Gersoica,  Clericus  appears  as  a  witness.  In  another,  of  7  Feb. 
1275,  he  is  described  as  quondam  plehanus  in  Gersowe,  nunc  vice 
plehanus  ecclesice  nostre  parrochialis,  i.e.  in  Muri.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  Arnold  the  priest,  dictus  de  Gersouve,  who  appears  as 
a  witness  to  a  document  executed  at  Bremgarten  on  5  June  1279, 
which  was  sealed  by  Counts  Albert  and  Hartmann  of  Habsburg.^ 

The  property  of  the  abbey  at  Gersau  thus  diminished  steadily 
and  greatly  between  1064  and  1247.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
in  favour  of  the  Habsburgs,  who  were  the  official  protectors  or 
*  advocates '  of  the  abbey.  At  any  rate,  in  the  great  Habsburg  terrier, 
which  was  drawn  up  between  1303  and  1311,  and  which  caused 
much  excitement  in  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  Morgarten,  we  find  that  the  Habsburgs  possessed  many 
rights  and  profits  at  Gersau.'^    The  Habsburg  estates  then  included 

*  Acta  Murensia,  p.  117.     Camenzind  seems  to  state  that  the  church  is  mentioned 
in  this  year  as  well  as  in  1189,  but  in  Kiem's  edition  of  the  Acta  Murensia  it  occurs 
in  1189  only. 
5  lb.  p.  120. 

^  lb.  p.  132.  Camenzind,  pp.  5  and  21.  P.  Marquard  Herrgott,  Genealogia  Dvplo- 
matica  Gentis  Habsburgicce  (1737),  vol.  i.  p.  272.  Plehanus  means  a  parish  priest  or 
'  Leutpriester,'  and  specially  a  canon  of  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church  serving  a  cure 
belonging  to  that  church. 

'  See  the  text  in  GeschicJitsfreund,  vol.  vi.  (1849)  p.  36,  or  in  Das  Habsburg- 
oesterreichische  Urbar,  edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffer  in  1850  at  Stuttgart,  pp.  94-5. 
Die  rechtung  ilber  den  Hoff  ze  Gersowe. 
Dis  sint  die  Niltze  unnd  Becht  die  die  HerscJiafft  hat  In  dem  Hoff  ze  Gersoice. 
Der  selb  Hoff  Habspurger  eige  ist,  Hat  vi  Huben  und  vii  Schupossen.  Die  selben 
Huben  und  Schuposs  unnd  Ander  gilter,  die  in  den  Hoff  hdrent,  gelten  jerlich 
ze  zinse 

xxxiii  Zigern  verricMiklich,  der  iegklicher  v  schilling  wert  sin  sol, 
xxxi  lember,  der  iegklichs  xviii  denar  wert  sin  sol, 
Sechs  geiss  Hiite,  der  iegkliche  xviii  dn.  gelten  sol, 
I  eln  grawes  tuchs,  der  iegkliche  eine  1  schilling  wert  sin  sol. 
Hi  tausend  albellen,  der  ie  das  Hundert  eins  schilling  wert  sin  sol, 
unnd  xxi  Stanbalken,  der  iegklicher  Hi  dn.  sol  gelten. 

Da  lit  ouch  ein  milli,  die  gilt  Jerlich  ze  zinse  1  tausend  albellen,  die  x  schilling 
gelten  sollen. 

Den  fluochacker  ze  Hergerswile,  gilt  ierlich  v  schilling.  Da  lit  ouch  ein  Hoff,  der 
des  gotz  hv^s  von  Mure  eigen  ist ;  Tiber  den  unnd  uber  die  lilt  die  den  Hoff  buwent 
unnd  sin  gut  ist  die  Herschafft  vogt.  Dieselben  lilte  und  die  lilt  des  erren  Hoffes 
gelten  weder  noch  minre  dem,  xiU  lb.  Jerlich  ze  stilr  von  ir  Lib  urmd  von  Ir  gut.    Die 
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240  and  70  acres,  and  in  addition  to  other  lands  yielded  annually  33 
goats,  31  lambs,  6  goatskins,  50  yards  of  grey  cloth,  3,000  white- 
bait, and  31  salmon,  each  being  reckoned  as  worth  so  much  in 
money.  The  lord's  mill  paid  1,000  whitebait.  The  abbey  also 
owned  a  small  estate  at  Hergiswyl.  The  serfs  of  the  manor  had 
to  attend  a  court  at  Hergiswyl  which  belonged  to  Muri  (possibly 
this  is  a  relic  of  the  old  days  when  Gersau  too  belonged  to  Muri), 
and  then  they  all  together  paid  annually  a  sum  of  13Z.  neither  more 
nor  less.  The  Habsburgs  took  also  (as  a  heriot — or  rather  as  a 
relief — for  the  descent  of  the  dead  man's  movables  to  his  heir)  from 
each  of  their  serfs  his  best  beast,  unless  he  owned  only  one  animal  with 
cloven  hoofs.  This  last  due  was  also  exacted  from  those  who  owned 
land  at  Gersau  but  were  not  serfs,  being  free  men  who  had  come  to 
settle  there.  The  lord  exercised  both  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Habsburgs  are  said  to  be  owners  of  the 
hofov  manor,  i.e.  it  was  held  by  them  as  part  of  their  private  patri- 
mony, and  not  in  their  capacity  of  counts  and  representatives  of  the 
emperor.  Mutatis  mutandis,  we  may  see  at  Gersau  what  corre- 
sponds to  an  English  manor  with  a  lord,  a  steward  to  administer 
justice,  free  tenants,  and  serfs  (to  rise  later  into  copyholders). 

Such  were  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  Habsburgs  at  Gersau. 
They  were  probably  not  in  hand  at  the  time  the  great  terrier  was 
made,  for  in  the  list  of  the  mortgaged  Habsburg  lands  (drawn  up 
between  1281  and  1300)  Gersau  appears  :  *  Gersau  held  also  some 
sort  of  mortgage  over  itself.^  On  15  Nov.  1333,  Albert  and  Otto, 
dukes  of  Austria,  mortgaged  all  their  lands  and  rights  at  Gersau  to 
Eudolf  von  Freienbach  and  Jost  von  Mos  and  to  their  respective 
wives,  to  hold  till  such  time  as  the  revenues  sufficed  to  pay  the 
sum  of  225  silver  marks. ^'^  An  interesting  document  of  1345 
(13  March),  printed  by  Camenzind,  pp.  78-80,  throws  some  light  on 
the  social  condition  of  Gersau  at  that  time.  It  is  the  sale  of  the 
Blacken  Alp  (or  pasture)  in  the  valley  of  Engelberg  to  the  monks 
of  Engelberg  by  twenty-six  inhabitants  of  Gersau,  men  and  women, 
headed  by  their  reeve  (or  Ammann)  Eudolf.  The  alp  is  said  to  be 
their  own  property  and  to  lawfully  belong  to  their  lands  in  Gersau, 

Herschafft  nimet  ouch  da  von  Ir  eigencn  manen  ze  valle  das  beste  Hopt,  ane  eins  das 
er  hat,  das  gespalten  filsse  Hat ;  dasselbe  tut  si  dem  der  Ir  eigen  gut  Jiat  Ob  er  der 
Herschafft  nicht  ist.  Die  Herschafft  hat  da  Zwing  unnd  Bann,  und  Richtet  Dieb 
und  freuel. 

*  See  the  Pfandrodel  either  in  Geschichtsfreutid,  vol.  v.  (1848)  p.  21,  or  in 
Pfeiffer's  edition  of  the  Urbar,  p.  342.     The  amount  paid  for  Gersau  is  not  stated. 

'  Gersowe  hat  ouch  pfandes.  GescMchtsfreund,  v.  15,  or  Pfeiffer,  p.  338. 
Johannes  von  Miiller  (Der  Gcschichten  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft  zweiter 
Theil,  1825  edition,  ii.  280)  says  that  Gersau  was  mortgaged  to  the  barons  of  Ramstein 
before  it  passed  to  the  Von  Moos,  but  gives  no  authority  in  support  of  his  statement, 
which  is  probably  based  on  a  confusion  of  the  case  of  Gersau  with  that  of  Weggis.  See 
note  '■*  infra. 

'"  Geschichtsfreund,  xi.  211.     Camenzind's  1889  paper,  pp.  54,  55. 
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and  they  therefore  had  a  right  to  sell  it.  With  the  sum  received 
they  bought  other  lands  at  Gersau,  which  were  more  convenient  for 
them.  This  transaction  took  place  in  the  court  at  Gersau,  before 
Jost  von  Mose  unse?-  rechten  Voegten,  and  as  the  vendors  had  no 
seal,  they  asked  two  knights,  their  Vogte  and  protectors,  Eudolf 
von  Iberg  and  Jost  von  Mose,  to  affix  their  seals,  which  they  con- 
sented to  do.  The  latter  of  the  two  knights  was  clearly  the  man 
who  held  the  mortgage  over  Gersau ;  the  former  no  doubt  be- 
longed to  the  well-known  Schwyz  family  of  that  name.^^  Among 
the  vendors  we  find  the  names  of  Camenzind  and  Miiller,  which 
still  survive  at  Gersau.  The  importance  of  this  document  is  that 
it  shows  us  that  there  was  a  community  of  free  men  at  Gersau 
owning  landed  property,  and  having  at  their  head  a  '  reeve  '  or 
'  headman '  of  their  own  village.  It  is  thus  clear  that  there  were 
a  number  of  free  men  at  Gersau,  over  and  above  the  serfs  of  the 
manor,  perhaps  already  forming  a  distinct  and  lawful  cominunitas, 
perhaps  only  on  the  way  to  such  an  organisation.  It  is,  however, 
most  instructive  to  find  that  in  the  leagues  of  1291  and  1315 
between  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden — the  foundation  charters  of 
the  Everlasting  League — it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  the  Three 
Lands  will  not  accept  any  judex  [or  reeve]  qui  noster  incola  vel 
provincialis  non  fiierit  {der  ouch  unser  lantman  nicht  si).  And  this 
was  the  state  of  things  at  Gersau  in  1345  when  the  reeve  was  Eudolf 
an  der  Wiirzen,  of  Gersau  like  all  his  co-vendors.  Though  we  cannot 
exactly  trace  out  the  early  constitutional  history  of  Gersau,  it  seems 
to  have  proceeded  on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Schwyz,  its 
neighbour. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  the  villagers  of  Gersau  were  preparing 
to  assert  themselves  on  a  field  wider  than  their  own  narrow  valley. 
On  7  Nov.  1332  the  town  of  Lucerne  was  formally  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Everlasting  League,  the  first  member  received  since 
the  Three  Lands — Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden — ;joined  together 
in  1291  and  1315,  and  the  first  town  admitted  to  such  privileges. 
The  original  text  of  this  treaty  of  alliance  was  altered  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  a  copy  of  the  unaltered  version  is  preserved  at  Gersau, 
from  which  (and  from  another  extant  at  Stanz)  the  official  text  in 
the  great  collection  of  federal  documents  has  been  printed.^^  And 
it  is  very  fitting  that  Gersau  should  have  guarded  this  document 
with  such  care,  for  though  not  mentioned  in  it  (possibly  to  avoid 
further  complications  with  the  Habsburgs)  Gersau  (and  also  Weggis) 
was  a  party  to  this  contract.     This  appears  from  two  documents  of 

"  Conrad  ab  Iberg  is  mentioned  as  Ammann  or  Landammann  of  Schwyz  in  docu- 
ments of  1282,  1286,  1291,  1295,  1309,  and  1311.  Another  of  the  same  name  fills 
the  same  ofiice  from  1342  to  1373.  Blumer,  Stoats-  nnd  Rechtsgeschichte  der 
schweizerischen  Demokratien,  i.  142,  579. 

'^  Amtliche  Sammlung  der  dlteren  eidgenossiscJien  Abschiede,  vol.  i.  (2nd  edition, 
1874)  pp.  256^7. 
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31  Aug.  1359.  In  one  of  these  the  four  forest  districts  acknowledge 
that  Gersau  and  Weggis,  their  good  neighbours,  had  become  members 
of  their  original  league  in  1332,  and  had  renewed  it  several  times 
since,  though  not  mentioned  hitherto  by  name,  and  therefore 
now  secure  to  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  and 
confederates.  In  the  other  the  parishioners  of  Gersau  and  of 
Weggis  promise  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  which  this  honourable 
position  of  members  of  the  league  imposes  on  them,  particularly 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  other  members,  and  cause 
their  formal  consent  to  be  signified  under  the  seal  of  the  town  of 
Lucerne.^^ 

The  original  object  for  which  the  Everlasting  League  was 
formed  was  to  prevent  the  lake  of  Lucerne  from  becoming  an 
Austrian  lake  ;  and  as  Gersau  and  Weggis  were  two  small  commu- 
nities under  Habsburg  jurisdiction  yet  struggling  for  freedom, 
their  admission  into  the  league  in  1332  was  very  natural.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  treated  rather  as  '  allies  '  or  '  protected  districts ' 
than  as  on  an  equality  in  the  league  with  the  four  members  which 
then  composed  it ;  they  never  had  seats  in  the  diet,  and  stood  in  a 
specially  close  relation  to  the  four  forest  districts  which  acted  as  their 
guardians  and  protectors.  Weggis  and  Gersau,  however,  soon  parted 
company.  Weggis  originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Pfiiffers, 
and  in  1378  bought  from  the  abbey  and  other  landowners  its  free- 
dom from  serfdom  ;  but  the  lordship  of  the  manor  had  passed  from 
the  Habsburgs  to  the  Eamsteins  and  (1342)  to  the  Hertensteins, 
who  in  1368-1380  parted  with  it  to  Lucerne,  though  it  was  not  till 
after  many  struggles,  ending  in  1535,  that  that  town  was  finally 
enabled  to  incorporate  in  its  territory  the  community  of  Weggis, 
which  was  then  forced  to  formally  renounce  its  position  as  a  member 
of  the  league.^"* 

Gersau,  on  the  other  hand,  more  fortunate  than  its  neighbour 
to  the  north,  remained  a  member  of  the  league,  albeit  a  subordinate 
one,  till  the  fall  of  the  old  confederation  in  1798.  It  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (1315),  but  we  find  that  as  a 
true  member  to  the  confederation  it  did  what  it  could  to  help 
its  allies  at  Sempach  on  9  July  1386.  It  is  said  that  a  Gersau 
man  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  captured  the  banner  of  Count  Eudolf 
of  Hohenzollern  and  carried  it  home,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
the  parish  church,  but  it  disappeared  in  1732  during  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church.  It  seems  clear  that  beneath  the  painting  of 
som     banner  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  erected   at  Sempach  in 

'^  Amtliche  Samvilung  der  alteren  eidgenGssischen  Abschiede,  vol.  i.  (2nd  edition, 
1874),  pp.  297-8. 

"  See  book  iii.  part  2,  section  1,  Die  Vogtei  Weggis  (i.  353-407)  of  the  Eechts- 
geschichte  der  Stadt  und  Bepublik  Lucem,  by  A.  P.  von  Segesser  (Lucerne,  1851). 
Also  J.  E.  Kopp,  Geschichte  der  eidgenQssische  Bilnde,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  page  306,  note  3. 
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memory  of  the  battle  there  was  formerly  an  inscription  to  this 
effect :  Das  Banner  Graf  Rudolfs  von  Hohcnzollern  ist  gen  Gersau 
kommen,  und  by  200  mit  dem  Graf  darby  gebliben.  Other  accounts 
name  '  the  black  count '  Frederick  VI  or  his  son  (all  these  are 
members  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Hohenzollern  family),  but  the 
colours  on  the  banner  (blue  and  white)  are  rather  those  of  Signau, 
for  black  and  white  have  always  been  those  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
The  latest  investigator  into  the  subject  declares  that  the  whole  in- 
cident is  doubtful. ^^  However  that  may  be,  there  is  certainly  pre- 
served in  the  town  hall  at  Gersau  a  portrait  of  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria  (who  was  killed  in  the  battle)  with  a  German  inscription 
beneath  it  embodying  the  old  saying,  cum  suis,  a  siiis,  in  siio.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  find  out  how  many  men  Gersau  sent  to  Sempach 
and  how  many  of  these  were  killed.  It  has  been  stated  that  one 
hundred  men  set  forth  from  Gersau,  but  this  is  extremely  unlikely 
considering  the  then  population  and  the  number  of  the  levies  sent 
in  later  days.  The  latest  roll  of  those  who  fell  at  Sempach  includes 
at  least  three  Gersauers — Ludwig  Camenzind,  Hans  Kiittel,  and 
Eudi  Knuz.'^  In  the  Jahrzeitbucli  of  Gersau  (1595)  the  words 
Sempacher  Schlacht  are  entered  opposite  the  Sunday  before  St. 
Ulrich's  day  (July  4),  and  underlined  in  red,  showing  that  some 
memorial  service  or  festival  took  place  then. 

Gersau  had  thus  asserted  its  independence  against  external 
enemies.  Soon  after  it  became  independent  in  domestic  matters  by 
purchasing  the  lordship  of  the  manor  from  the  family  Von  Mos, 
to  whom  the  Habsburgs  had  mortgaged  it.  This  took  place  on 
3  June  1390.'^  John  and  Peter  von  Mos  and  Agnes  their  sister 
sell  for  ever  to  Eudi  Truchseler,  then  Ammann  of  Gersau,  to  three 
named  Gersau  men  (of  whom  one  is  a  Camenzind),  and  to  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Gersau,  the  rights  and  dues  which  had  been  pledged 
to  the  Von  Mos  by  the  Habsburgs,  and  renounce  for  ever  all 
claims  thereon.  The  price  was  690  pfennige  (=  3,450  Ehine 
gulden),  the  receipt  of  which  is  acknowledged.  Next  day  a  sale 
was  made  by  the  same  to  the  same  of  certain  dues  at  Schwyz 
which  went  with  the  dues  at  Gersau,  but  nothing  more  is  ever 
heard  of  these. 

The  local  story  relates  that  the  Gersau  men  had  been  collecting 
this  large  sum  for  ten  years,  and  had  undergone  great  privations  to 
obtain  it.  Possibly  the  occasion  of  the  sale  by  the  family  Von  Mos 
was  the  death  of  Henry  von  Mos  at  Sempach,  his  heirs  no  longer 
caring  to  retain  their  rights  at  Gersau.  It  is  a  conjecture,  but  not 
an  improbable  one,  that  the  family  Von  Mos,  disheartened  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Habsburgs,  resolved  to  follow  them  in  their  retreat, 

'^  See  Th.  von  Liebenau,  Die  Schlacht  bei  Sempach  (Lucerne,  1886),  pp.  404-5. 
'«  Pusikan's  Die  Hclden  vom  Sempach  (Zurich,  1886),  p.  76 
"  Camenzind  prints  the  documents  in  full,  pp.  80-3. 
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and  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  these  troublesome  and  obsti- 
nate dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 

The  rights  sold  included  the  privilege  of  holding  a  court  to  try 
offenders  of  all  kinds,  and  hence  the  free  community  of  Gersau 
exercised  not  only  civil  but  also  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  had  its 
own  gallows. 

Thus  the  manorial  rights  of  the  Habsburgs  in  Gersau,  including 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  village,  passed  by  sale  to  the  free 
community  of  Gersau.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  though  the 
free  men  of  Gersau  were  their  own  lords,  they  were  not  exempted 
from  the  overlordship  of  the  emperor,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was 
merely  nominal.  In  all  domestic  matters  they  practically  enjoyed 
absolute  freedom,  probably  the  smallest  state  which  has  ever  had 
such  extensive  rights.  Technically  they  were  in  the  position  of  an 
imperial  free  city  which  had  bought  up  all  the  rights  of  its  feudal 
lords,  and  were  thus  in  precisely  the  position  which  the  three  forest 
districts  enjoyed  by  special  grants.  Allowing  for  the  differences 
between  English  and  continental  feudalism — the  one  manorial,  the 
other  political  as  well — we  may  find  a  very  interesting  parallel  to 
the  sale  to  Gersau  in  1390  in  the  transaction  by  which  some  years 
ago  twelve  fishermen  of  Brixham  in  Devonshire  bought  a  fourth 
part  of  the  lordship  of  the  manor.  The  sale  of  1390  to  the  Gersauers 
was  the  sale  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  lords  to  a  free  community 
which  had  gradually  worked  its  way  up  to  a  place  side  by  side  with 
the  lord  and  tenants,  and  which  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
lord  as  regards  those  tenants :  that  is  the  strict  legal  and  historical 
interpretation  of  this  event.  Practically  it  meant  that  henceforth 
all  the  Gersauers,  and  not  merely  the  free  community,  enjoyed  the 
fullest  powers  of  self-government,  while  in  external  matters  they 
were  allied  with  the  league  the  power  of  which  had  just  been  so 
much  increased  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Sempach.  Thus  the 
history  of  Gersau  as  a  free  state  begins  in  1390,  and  it  lasts  till 
1798,  though  the  republic  did  not  finally  come  to  an  end  till  1818. 

II.     1390-1798. 

Scarcely  had  the  republic  been  organised,  when  its  liberty  was 
threatened  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Lucerne  to  follow  up  its 
success  in  the  matter  of  Weggis  by  an  attempt  to  exercise  power, 
or  at  least  exclusive  influence,  over  Gersau.  The  dispute  so  far  as 
it  regarded  Gersau  turned  on  two  points  :  where  were  the  Gersau 
men  to  renew  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  league,  and  had  Lucerne 
any  special  privileges,  beyond  those  which  it  shared  with  the  three 
other  protecting  Orte,  in  calling  on  Gersau  to  render  help  in  time 
of  need?  The  matter  was  laid  before  arbitrators  from  Uri  and 
Unterwalden,  who  on  9  June  1395  and  20  Jan.  1396  decided  that 
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the  oaths  should  be  taken  in  the  accustomed  place,  and  that 
Lucerne  had  such  a  privilege  in  the  matter  of  summoning  the 
Gersau  men.  This  decision  suited  the  case  of  Weggis  well  enough, 
but  Gersau  had  hitherto  not  in  any  way  acknowledged  such  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  Lucerne,  and  refused  to  accept  this  determination 
as  final.  Schwyz  supported  Gersau ;  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were 
gradually  drawn  over  to  the  same  side,  so  that  all  were  united 
against  Lucerne.  Another  arbitration  took  place  in  1430,  but  the 
six  judges  could  not  agree,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Eudolf 
Hofmeister,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Bern.  He  decided  in  1431 
that  the  Gersauers  could  take  the  oath  in  their  own  village  (Weggis 
only  at  Lucerne),  and  that  Lucerne  had  no  such  privilege  as  was 
claimed  over  Gersau,  which  was  to  obey  the  summons  of  that  one 
of  its  four  protectors  who  first  called  on  it,  while  Weggis  had  to 
obey  Lucerne.  By  this  final  decision  the  threatened  danger  was 
averted  from  Gersau,  which  was  recognised  as  an  independent  ally 
of  the  league,  and  as  protected  by  its  four  earliest  members,  with 
whom  it  had  always  been  closely  associated.'*  One  thing  alone  was 
wanting — an  imperial  confirmation  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  This 
was  obtained  on  1  Nov.  1433  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  coronation  at  Eome  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  council  of  Basel.  This  j)recious  document  is  stiU 
preserved  in  the  archives  at  Gersau.  It  recites  that,  at  the  humble 
petition  of  the  Ammann  and  men  (Kilchgenossen)  of  Gersau,  and 
in  consideration  of  their  constant,  willing,  and  loyal  services  ren- 
dered to  the  emperor  and  his  predecessors,  the  emperor  at  the 
advice  of  his  princes  and  counts  and  nobles  has  confirmed  all  the 
privileges,  liberties,  customs,  and  rights  of  the  aforesaid  Ammann 
and  men  granted  to  them  by  his  predecessors.'^  The  latter  phrase 
is  of  course  a  legal  fiction,  for  the  emperors  had  not  really  granted 
a  charter  to  Gersau  before  1433  any  more  than  to  Unterwalden 
before  1309,  though  in  both  cases  they  formally  assert  that  they 
had  done  so. 

Henceforth  the  political  existence  of  Gersau  rested  on  as  solid 
and  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  any  imperial  free  city  or  that  of  its 
neighbours,  who  had  long  before  obtained  similar  imperial  grants. 

'*  Appended  to  one  of  the  documents  in  this  dispute,  dated  17  March  1431,  we  find 
for  the  first  time  the  seal  of  Gersau.  It  represents  tlie  patron  saint  of  the  village, 
Pope  Marcellus  I  (a.d.  308-310),  seated  on  a  throne  and  wearing  a  mitre,  his  right  hand 
raised  to  bless,  his  left  holding  a  pastoral  staff  with  the  crook  turned  away  from  him. 
The  seal  bears  the  inscription,  S'  Comunita  \  tis  in  Gersowe.  A  later  type,  used  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  at  the  same  time  as  the  earlier,  changed  the 
mitre  into  the  triple  papal  tiara,  and  the  pastoral  staff  into  one  with  the  triple 
papal  cross  at  the  end.  See  Camenzind,  p.  17,  and  Schulthess,  Die  Stcidte-  uiid 
Landes-Siegel  der  Schweiz  (1853),  part  1,  p.  73.  Both  writers  give  engravings  of  both 
types.     The  die  of  the  earlier  type  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 

'*  This  document  is  printed  by  Eigert,  pp.  35-7. 
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It  was  an  acknowledged  and  independent  ally  of  the  four  districts 
which  formed  the  inner  circle  and  nucleus  of  the  Everlasting  League. 
A  visible  sign  of  its  right  of  self-government  is  the  use  of  a  seal 
and  of  the  technical  name  of  communitas,  both  allowed  only  to 
towns  or  districts  enjoying  special  chartered  rights.  The  Gersauers 
were  not,  however,  intent  merely  on  selfishly  securing  a  privileged 
position  for  themselves.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  them  were 
present  in  1422  at  the  fatal  fight  of  Arbedo  near  Bellinzona,  which 
marked  the  failure  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  forest  districts  to 
seize  bits  of  the  Milanese.  Johann  von  Miiller  '^^  asserts  that  there 
were  some  Gersauers  there,  but  his  statement  seems  to  rest  on  the 
confusion  between  the  cases  of  Weggis  and  Gersau  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  twenty  stout  Gersau 
men  joined  the  Schwyzers  in  1440  during  the  great  civil  war 
against  Ziirich.  It  is  certain  too  that  Gersauers  took  part  in  the 
great  victory  of  Granson  over  Charles  of  Burgundy  on  2  March 
1476,  for  in  some  of  the  Lucerne  documents  we  have  the  following 
allusions  to  them  with  reference  to  the  spoil  and  to  the  cost  of 
earing  for  the  wounded  men.^^ 

Item  Switz  (mit  Gersau)  hand  bracht  cxli  Giildin,  item  aber  ii  Guldin 
glost  ob  elm  Messgewand. 

Item  die  vom  Switz  (und  Gersau)  bant  Ixx  wund,  ist  Kost  dar  iiber 
gangen  Ixxxxvi  Gulden  vii  Schilling,  aber  iiii  Gulden  Eudolff,  scharer  ze 
Art,  ist  bezalt. 

It  is  possible,  though  we  have  no  evidence  for  it,  that  Gersauers 
shared  in  the  Swabian  war  of  1499,  which  led  to  the  practical 
emancipation  of  the  Swiss  confederation  from  the  empire. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  terrier  and  in  a  papal 
bull  of  1189  (and  ])ossibly  in  another  of  1179)  mention  is  made  of 
the  church  at  Gersau  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Muri.  This 
was  no  doubt,  as  now,  dedicated  to  St.  Marcellus,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  village.  It  does  not  appear  what  had  become  of  the  advowson 
after  the  abbey  gave  way  to  the  Habsburgs,  but  in  1483  the  endow- 
ments of  the  church  and  the  glebe  were  in  private  hands,  for  in 
November  of  that  year  they  were  sold  to  the  Ammann  and 
parishioners  of  Gersau  by  the  then  possessor,  Hans  von  Biittikon. 
He  had  inherited  it  from  his  forefathers,  for  on  14  July  1412 
one  of  his  family  had  exchanged  the  endowments  of  the  church  and 
the  glebe  of  Gersau  for  those  of  Arth  with  Duke  Frederick  of 
Austria,  receiving  back  the  Gersau  property  as  a  fief.^^  In  return 
a  mass  on  13  Nov.  was  founded  for  the  intention  of  the  Biittikon 
famUy.^^ 

*"  Der  Geschichten  schweizerischer  Eidgenossensclutft  dritter  Theil  (1825  edition), 
iii.  192. 

^'  Camenzind,  p.  21.  ^-  Camenzind's  1889  paper,  p.  55. 

^  Eigert,  pp.  40-2,  prints  the  document  in  full.  See  Camenzind's  1889  paper,  p.  56. 
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In  1489  we  learn  from  the  record  of  a  rate  made  for  the  pur- 
pose that  the  inhabitants  were  building  a  new  tower  and  a  new 
choir  for  the  church,  and  had  caused  two  new  bells  to  be  founded. 
The  church  being  now  completely  their  own,  they  naturally  took  a 
pride  in  beautifying  it  as  far  as  their  means  would  allow.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  Gersau  was  in  the  diocese  of  Constance  till 
1814-5,  when  it  was  reconstituted. 

In  1484  Gersau  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  one  Peter  Jacob 
of  Buochs,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  He  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at  Gersau,  but  was  compelled 
to  do  so  first  by  the  confederates  as  arbitrators,  and  finally  by  a 
jury  of  honest  men  at  Stanz. 

A  more  serious  matter  was  a  dispute  with  Lucerne  about  a 
pasture  on  the  frontier.  Gersau  could  only  rest  its  case  on  tradi- 
tion and  long  user  :  Lucerne  relied  on  the  custumal  of  Weggis. 
An  arbitration  failed  to  settle  the  matter,  and  the  umpire  in  1507 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  Lucerne.  The  Gersauers  were,  how- 
ever, very  unwilling  to  pay  the  costs  (300  gulden)  of  the  suit  which 
had  gone  against  them,  and  Diebold  Schilling,  the  chronicler  of 
Lucerne,  describes  how  the  Gersau  and  Weggis  (i.e.  Lucerne)  men 
had  made  raids  on  each  other's  cattle,  how  the  Gersauers  had  tried 
to  induce  the  confederates  to  ask  Lucerne  to  forgive  them  their 
costs,  how  many  young  men  of  Lucerne  nearly  carried  out  a  night 
surprise  of  Gersau,  how  the  Gersauers  would  not  appear  before  the 
confederates  at  Lucerne,  and  how  they  used  insulting  words  about 
the  Lucerners,  so  that  it  required  the  intervention  of  the  confede- 
rates to  hold  back  the  latter  from  taking  a  bloody  vengeance,  and 
so  on.-^  It  was  very  possibly  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  that  an 
amusing  incident  happened.  Some  Lucerners  hung  a  man  of 
straw  on  the  gallows  at  Gersau,  but  the  Gersau  men,  not  to  be 
outdone,  clothed  it  in  the  blue  and  white  colours  of  Lucerne,  which 
caused  great  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  latter  and  an  appeal  to  the 
confederates,  who  ordered  the  one  party  to  remove  the  figure  and 
the  other  the  obnoxious  dress.^-^ 

Diebold  Schilling  uses  many  contemptuous  phrases  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Gersauers,  e.g. '  They  give  themselves  out  for  the  freest  of 
all  the  confederates,  being  subject  to  no  one,  and  having  their  own 
stocks  and  gallows,  though  there  are  not  above  twenty  houses  or 
hearths  in  the  place.'  '  This  is  not  the  first  foolish  thing  which  has 
befallen  the  Gersauers,  as  you  may  find  much  written  about  their 
wise  doings,  and  may  hear  much  more  said  about  them.'    He  several 

**  Camenzind  (p.  24)  cites  Tschudi  as  the  authority  for  the  quarrel  about  the  costs, 
but  it  may  be  all  found  in  the  Schweizer-Chronik  of  Diebold  Schilling  of  Lucerne 
(pp.  246,  265  of  the  Lucerne  edition  of  1862),  who  died  between  1518  and  1522,  and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  his  namesake  of  Bern  (d.  1485). 

«  Gautier,  p.  12. 
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times  speaks  of  an  alien  Gersower  Stiickli,  ein  guot  Gersoiver  Stiickli, 
alluding  to  their  slow-wittedness  and  denseness.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  Diebold  writes  in  the  interest  of  Lucerne, 
as  he  was  a  son  of  a  Lucerne  official,  whose  substitute  he  was  at 
Stanz  in  1481,  when  the  famous  compact  was  concluded,  and  he 
dedicated  his  chronicle  to  the  Lucerne  authorities,  by  whom  it  was 
preserved  among  the  state  archives.  We  hear  in  1511  of  a  dispute 
between  Weggis  and  Gersau  as  to  certain  pastures,  which  was 
naturally  decided  by  Lucerne  in  favour  of  Weggis.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  last  echo  of  the  former  quarrel. 

Gersau  has  always  been  strongly  ultramontane  in  matters  of 
religion,  like  the  forest  districts  generally.  The  protestant  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  it 
in  any  way,  save  that  at  the  joint  summons  of  its  four  protectors  it 
sent  a  contingent  (said  to  have  consisted  of  100  men,  a  number 
probably  much  exaggerated)  to  join  the  catholic  army  and  to  share 
in  the  victory  of  Kappel  (11  Oct.  1531),  when  the  protestants  were 
defeated  and  Zwingli  himself  was  slain.  A  richly  ornamented 
shield  bearing  the  Zurich  arms  and  a  bit  of  a  silken  flag  are  still 
preserved  at  Gersau,  and  are  said  to  be  relics  of  this  great  triumph. 
It  is  doubtless  to  the  religious  revival  due  to  the  Eoman  reformation 
which  took  place  in  the  forest  districts  in  consequence  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Charles  Borromeo,  the  saintly  archbishop  of 
Milan  (1560-1584),  and  of  the  '  Swiss  king,'  Ludwig  Pfyffer  of 
Lucerne  (1524-1594),  that  we  must  attribute  several  ecclesiastical 
events  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1570 
Antony  Murrer  and  his  son  Hans  built  the  chapel  known  as  the 
Kindlismord,  from  the  story,  which  appears  to  be  based  on  no 
known  facts,  of  the  murder  of  a  child  by  its  father.  It  was  much 
enlarged  later  on,  and  was  consecrated  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of 
Deliverance  (Maria-Hill)  on  14  Oct.  1721.  It  stands  on  a  knoll 
overlooking  the  lake  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
village,  close  to  a  great  boulder,  the  legendary  scene  of  the  murder, 
and  surrounded  by  firs.  A  light  burns  in  it  on  stormy  nights  to 
guide  the  fishermen,  who  cross  themselves  devoutly  on  passing  a 
spot  with  such  terrible  memories.  A  great  chestnut  rises  near  it, 
under  which  is  a  stone  pulpit,  with  seats  around  its  base,  where  a 
sermon  is  preached  thrice  a  year  (15  Aug.,  8  Sept.,  and  14  Oct.). 
Herr  Osenbriiggen,  to  whom  I  owe  most  of  the  above  details, 
describes  such  a  service,  which  he  attended  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  Our  Lady  (15  Aug.)  some  years  ago,  and  which 
must  be  extremely  picturesque.^'' 

In  1588  the  papal  legate  ordered  the  fragments  of  the  sacred 
vestments  of  St.  Marcellus  to  be  put  into  a  shrine  and  held  in  high 
honour.     In  1593  the  bell  of  the  charnel-house  was  blessed,  and  its 

'*  Osenbriiggen,  pp.  72-5.     See,  too,  Camenzind's  1889  paper,  pp.  116-120. 
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altar  was  consecrated  in  1596,  after  the  great  pestilence  of  1595, 
which  carried  off  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  persons  at  Gersau. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  owing  to  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  between  the  years  1618  and  1621, 

The  next  few  years  are  not  marked  by  any  events  of  importance 
as  regards  the  little  community  the  history  of  which  we  are  tracing 
out.  The  Gersauers  lived  in  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  managing 
their  own  affairs  without  hindrance  either  from  within  or  without. 
This  may,  therefore,  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  brief  description  of  the 
old  ordinances  and  custumals  of  Gersau,  as  we  are  halfway  between 
the  middle  ages  and  the  period  of  violent  revolution.  The  most 
ancient  ordinances  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  two 
dated  28  June  1436.  One  relates  to  the  powers  and  rights  of  the 
Ammann  and  his  assessors,  and  to  the  fines  imposed  for  various 
offences,  and  the  other  concerns  the  dower  and  dowry  of  Gersau 
matrons  and  their  power  over  their  property,  all  proceedings 
taking  place  publicly  in  the  manorial  court.  The  latter  ordinance 
states  too  that  a  man  might  have  for  his  own  life  and  those  of  his 
children  the  possession  of  a  garden  of  a  certain  size  which  he  may 
have  planted  on  the  common  land  or  Allmend,  but  he  must  not 
injure  the  bridges  or  paths,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed,  or  when  he  or  they  cease  to  be  resident  in  the  parish,  the 
plot  is  to  revert  to  the  community .^^  The  '  custumal '  ('  Landbuch  ') 
exists  in  two  recensions.  The  earlier  is  dated  1605,  though  it  has 
later  additions,  and  is  itself  a  copy  of  an  earlier  manuscript ;  it  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  later  or  *  Artikelbuch '  of  1751,  which 
contains  also  all  the  provisions  of  the  '  great  custumal '  of  1659- 
1710,  regarded  as  in  force  in  1751.  The  1751  book  was  still 
legally  valid  in  1853.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  charters,  list  of 
names,  and  formulae  for  suits  and  judgments  (specially  in  cases  of 
witchcraft),  which  was  copied  from  an  older  book  in  1744,  and 
contains  additions  made  as  late  as  1814 — it  is,  in  fact,  a  book  of 
precedents  for  handy  use.^* 

The  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Gersauers  were,  however,  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  a  most  violent  local  dispute  which  raged  from  1634  to 
1641.  This  was  the  'Kiittel  affair'  which  Camenzind  relates  in 
great  detail  (Eigert  does  not  allude  to  it),  and  which  deserves  notice 
as  probably  the  most  important  event  in  the  later  history  of  the 
village  till  that  annee  terrible  1798.  It  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  admittance  of  five  families  as  members  of  the  community. 

^'  Both  these  documents  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Geschichtsfreund,  vii.  (1851) 
143-6. 

2^  For  a  general  description  of  these  '  custumals '  see  Zeitschrift  filr  schweize- 
risches  Eecht,  vol.  ii.  (1853)  p.  7  of  the  Rechtsquellen.  That  of  1605  and  that  of 
1751,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  1605  recension,  are  printed  in  M.  Kothing's 
Rechtsquellen  der  Bezirhe  des  Kantons  Sehwyz  (1853). 
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The  heads  of  these  formally  declared  in  a  document  of  1528,  still 
extant,  that  out  of  gratitude  for  this  great  privilege  they  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  would  obey  all  that  was  set 
forth  by  the  majority  of  the  community,  would  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Gersau,  and  would  take  no  share  in  party 
disputes,  but  would  treat  with  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  case 
they  broke  their  promises  they  agreed  that  their  privileges  might  be 
taken  away,  though  reserving  their  right  to  appeal  to  the  court  in  case 
the  community  acted  with  excessive  haste.  Three  of  these  families 
soon  died  out,  the  Zweiers  still  existed,  but  the  Kiittels  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity.  Some  members  of  these 
families  had  even  held  high  office  in  the  community.  In  1634  this 
jDeaceful  state  of  things  came  to  an  end.  One  of  the  Kiittels  made 
use  of  a  hasty  expression  showing  how  little  store  he  set  by  his 
Landrecht  or  burghership.  This  irritated  the  Gersauers  so  much 
that  a  majority  of  the  burghers  at  a  public  assembly  formally  deprived 
the  Kiittels  and  Zweiers  of  their  Landrecht,  reserving  their  right  to 
carry  the  matter  before  the  court.  The  aggrieved  families  appealed 
to  the  four  forest  districts,  and,  to  the  still  further  indignation  of  the 
Gersauers,  refused  to  submit  their  case  to  the  court  at  Gersau,  so 
that  four  of  their  supporters  also  were  (so  they  said  themselves)  de- 
prived by  the  enraged  majority  of  their  Landrecht  and  offices.  The 
envoys  of  the  four  districts  besought  both  sides  to  keep  the  peace 
until  the  case  was  decided,  but  were  not  successful,  as  passions  ran 
very  high  and  the  greatest  excitement  and  irritation  prevailed.  On 
15  Nov.  1635  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  districts 
met  at  Gersau,  and  despite  the  protest  of  the  Gersauers  declared 
that  they  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  The  defence  made  was 
that  the  Kiittels  had  not  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  the  four  burghers  had  not  been  deprived  but  had 
voluntarily  resigned.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  document  by 
which  the  five  families  had  been  admitted  members  of  the  commu- 
nity these  points  were  raised  and  were  decided  by  the  eight  arbi- 
trators in  favour  of  the  Kiittels.  It  was  held  that  they  had  been 
admitted  not  as  'settlers'  or  mere  'residents'  (Beisdssen),  but  as 
*  full  members '  (Landmannen),  that  '  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren '  meant  all  descendants,  and  that  their  promise  to  submit  to 
the  Gersau  court  and  not  to  interfere  in  party  quarrels  extended  to 
all  legal  matters,  but  did  not  exclude  them  from  appealing  for  out- 
side aid  in  defence  of  their  rights,  or  from  agreeing  with  one  or 
other  party  in  a  local  quarrel,  provided  the  matter  did  not  relate  to 
dissensions  between  families. 

Hence  the  Gersauers  were  called  on  to  reinstate  the  Kiittels,  the 
Zweiers,  and  the  four  other  men  in  their  rights,  the  costs  being 
divided  between  the  Kiittels  and  the  community  in  equal  shares, 
though  the  Kiittels  were  not  to  contribute  to  the  half  levied  on  the 
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community  at  large.  If  one  or  other  side  broke  the  peace  the  four 
districts  agreed  to  punish  the  offenders,  but  to  protect  the  ancient 
privileges  and  franchises  of  their  neighbours  and  fellow-confederates 
the  men  of  Gersau.  This  decision  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  four  districts  on  3  Dec.  1635,  and  was  accepted, 
though  unwillingly,  by  the  community  of  Gersau.  Fresh  difficulties 
soon  arose  about  raising  the  money  to  pay  the  costs,  and  because 
the  four  deprived  members  of  the  minority  demanded  damages 
for  their  ill  treatment.  The  inhabitants,  too,  murmured  against 
their  authorities  for  having  brought  them  into  such  financial  straits. 
The  four  forest  districts  had  to  interfere  again  and  again.  Finally, 
after  much  trouble  and  irritation,  a  sum  not  quite  large  enough 
to  pay  all  the  costs  was  scraped  together.  To  cover  this  deficit 
it  was  necessary  to  sell  certain  bits  of  the  '  common  land,'  the 
surplus  being  laid  aside  as  a  fund  for  future  times  of  distress.  This 
took  place  in  1641,  seven  years  having  been  thus  spent  in  quarrels 
and  wr anglings.  The  matter,  however,  was  one  of  life  and  death 
to  the  Gersauers,  as  it  raised  the  question  whether  they  had  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  or  not — 
that  is  practically  the  exact  relations  between  the  free  community 
and  the  four  protecting  states.  The  decision  distinctly  weakened 
the  former  in  favour  of  the  latter,  at  least  in  theory,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  drawn  into  a  precedent  in  later 
days.  Immunit}''  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court  is  most 
distinctly  a  claim  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  sovereign.  Those 
powers  Gersau  had  acquired  in  1390,  but  the  decision  of  1635  was 
a  severe  blow  to  its  claim  to  be  sovereign  within  its  territory. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  heated  local  disputes  to  the  fulfilment 
of  public  obligations.  In  1647  Gersau  expressed  its  willingness  to 
send  a  contingent  to  help  in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  con- 
federation, but  it  was  not  called  on  to  fulfil  this  promise.  When 
the  great  peasant  revolt  of  1653  broke  out,  Gersau,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Lucerne,  sent  fifty  men  to  put  down  the  rebels,  the 
number  being  later  raised  to  sixty-two  (Eigert  says  seventy-five), 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  any  serious  engagement. 
In  the  great  religious  war  known  as  the  first  war  of  Villmergen 
(1656)  the  Gersauers  were  represented  by  seventy-five  men,  and 
would  have  sent  more  had  not  a  very  pressing  appeal  from  Lucerne 
for  aid  (inscribed  ylends  thrice)  proved  to  have  been  due  to  a 
false  alarm.  They  were  at  one  moment  a  little  taken  aback  at 
the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  their  men  during  a  campaign 
which  seemed  likely  to  last  longer  than  they  expected,  but  were 
reassured  by  the  '  council  of  war,'  and  were  besought  not  to  abandon 
their  friends  in  time  of  need,  who  would  rather  sell  the  clothes  off 
their  backs  than  lose  the  precious  assistance  of  such  valiant  men. 
In  the  end,  the  contingent  remained  nine  weeks  under  arms,  their 
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entire  expenses  being  defrayed  for  them,  and  on  their  way  home 
were  feasted  by  the  men  of  Einsiedeln,  with  whom  they  had  served 
throughout  the  campaign.  In  1664  they  sent  eighty  (Eigert  says 
seventy-six)  men  to  put  down  a  small  religious  outbreak  in  the  Tog- 
genburg. 

In  1680  a  dispute  broke  out  with  Arth  as  to  use  of  certain  pas- 
ture lands.  Arth  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  bit  of  sharp 
practice,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  Gersauers  could  not  produce 
any  formal  documents  in  support  of  their  claim,  which  they  based 
on  user  and  verbal  promises.  Gersau  was  frequently  cited  to  appear 
before  the  court  in  Schwyz,  but  steadily  declined  to  do  so  as  the  Arth 
men  would  not  formulate  their  claims,  so  that  in  1688  the  court 
decided  in  favour  of  Arth,  Gersau  being  content,  as  Camenzind  re- 
marks, to  leave  the  matter  on  the  consciences  of  the  men  of  Arth. 
However,  Schwyz  and  Gersau  were  not  permanently  estranged,  for 
in  1695  Schwyz  thanked  Gersau  for  having  courteously  received 
certain  of  its  men  at  a  shooting  match,  and  begged  its  aid  in  an 
expected  religious  quarrel.  Gersau  replied  in  the  most  civil  and 
ready  way,  but  as  the  quarrel  did  not  lead  to  war  the  services  of 
the  Gersau  men  were  not  required. 

Eeligious  animosities  were,  however,  only  soothed  for  the  time. 
In  1708  and  1709  Schwyz  warned  the  Gersauers  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness.  The  second  Villmergen  war  broke  out  in  1712. 
Ninety-two  Gersauers  left  their  village  to  defend  their  religion,  and 
returned  after  a  service  of  over  seven  weeks.  There  was  also  a 
later  levy  of  ninety-six  men,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Villmergen  itself. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the  banner  of  St.  Marcellus  was 
unfurled  in  war  time  until  the  final  struggle  of  the  old  Swiss  confe- 
deration in  1798.  The  most  interesting  point  in  all  these  summon- 
ings  of  levies  from  Gersau  is  the  leading  part  taken  by  Schwyz — 
Lucerne  not  being  so  much  to  the  front  as  in  earlier  days,  a  fact 
which  helps  to  explain  why  the  little  republic  was  finally  absorbed 
by  Schwyz  and  not  by  another  of  its  four  protectors. 

During  the  next  eighty  years  the  history  of  the  little  community 
is  not  marked  by  any  very  important  events.  The  parish  church 
was  enlarged  in  1738.  In  1739,  however,  it  was  threatened  in  the 
course  of  a  terrific  storm  which  broke  over  the  valley  on  16  Jan., 
the  festival  day  of  St.  Marcellus,  its  patron,  or  (according  to  another 
account)  on  18  Jan.  Another  great  tempest  on  the  midsummer- 
day  following  did  far  more  harm.  There  were  many  landslips,  and 
the  mountain  streams,  vastly  increased  in  size,  spread  destruction 
on  every  side.  Much  fertile  land  was  covered  by  a  deep  layer  of 
mud  and  stones,  and  the  results  of  years  of  hard  labour  swept 
away.  The  confederates  came  to  the  aid  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  league,  and  considerable  sums  were  collected  from  all  parts 
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so  that  the  most  pressing  necessities  could  be  relieved.  The 
armoury  and  prison  (built  in  1626),  which  had  perished,  was  re- 
built in  1745,  and  in  the  same  year  the  old  town  hall  was  pulled 
down  and  the  present  building  set  up  on  the  same  site. 

In  1770  the  republic  was  convulsed  by  the  *  butter '  quarrel. 
The  Lucerners  had  allowed  the  Gersauers  to  buy  grain  in  their 
market  at  a  time  when  the  supply  was  very  small,  and  the  Gersau 
authorities,  as  some  return,  ordered  that  the  butter  exported  from 
Gersau  should  be  sold  only  at  the  weekly  market  of  Lucerne.  Very 
violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  decree,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Lucerners  would  later  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  butter  supply  from 
Gersau,  and  that  Schwyz  would  be  irritated  by  having  its  supply  cut 
off.  An  illegal  Landsgemeinde  was  held,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  excitement  prevailed.  The  authorities  stood  firm,  and 
the  leader  of  the  movement  was  imprisoned  and  finally  submitted. 
The  Landsgemeinde  of  1771  did  not,  however,  sanction  this  decree 
as  to  the  export  of  butter ;  free  trade  in  that  article  was  re- 
established ;  and  the  punishments  inflicted  were  remitted  in  part 
or  entirely. 

A  curious  Gersau  custom,  which  is  fully  described  by  Osen- 
briiggen,^^  may  be  mentioned  here.  This  was  the  '  beggars'  '  or 
'  tramps'  '  festival  {Gaunerkirchweih,  or  in  Gersau  parlance 
Feckerkilhi) ,  held  annually  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Ascension  day. 
Tramps,  gipsies,  and  vagabonds,  sometimes  100  to  200  in  number, 
gathered  from  all  parts  at  Gersau,  where  they  occupied  the  barns  or 
camped  in  the  open.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  entire  troop, 
clothed  like  beggars  of  the  poorest  kind,  made  the  round  of  the 
village  asking  for  alms.  Then,  returning  to  their  quarters,  they 
put  on  their  best  clothes  and  cooked  all  the  provisions  they  had 
collected  on  their  round.  On  the  Monday,  one  of  the  two  market 
days  of  the  year  at  Gersau,  the  tramps  flocked  in  to  make  their 
purchases,  and  later  held  high  revel  with  the  villagers  to  celebrate 
the  close  of  the  fair.  Next  day  they  were  ofl",  and  were  not  heard 
of  till  they  reappeared  the  following  year. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  1722  and  was  long 
observed,  and  though  after  1830,  owing  to  stricter  regulations,  the 
numbers  decreased,  yet  a  stray  couple  or  two  appeared  at  Gersau 
not  very  long  before  1850.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  As  the  festival 
took  place  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  parish 
church,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  a 
conjectured  right  of  sanctuary.  More  probably  it  was  due  to  a 
compromise  with  these  lawless  folk,  that  if  they  were  well  treated 
at  one  fixed  period  of  the  year  they  would  not  annoy  or  harm  the 
inhabitants  who  had  shown  this  kindness  to  them. 

The  historian  of  Gersau,  Damian  Camenzind,  is  of  opinion  that 
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the  next  few  years  are  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  which 
marked  the  entire  history  of  the  repubhc.  Hitherto  agriculture, 
pastoral  pursuits,  and  fishing  had  been  the  staple  industries  of 
the  place ;  but  the  population  increased  so  rapidly  that  these 
occupations  did  not  suffice  to  maintain  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  (Gautier  says  in  1750,  but  Senn  that  by  1740 
the  silk  industry  was  well  established  there)  wool  and  silk  weaving 
was  introduced  and  supported  by  the  authorities.  The  former 
branch  of  manufacture  never  flourished,  and  soon  died  a  natural 
death.  The  latter,  however,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  certain  Gersauers,  prospered  exceedingly,  brought  much  wealth 
into  the  place,  and  transformed  it  from  a  poor  hamlet  made  up  of 
old  weather-stained  wooden  cabins  into  a  picturesque  and  well- 
to-do  village  with  many  good  houses  and  pretty  gardens.  The 
creators  of  this  new  industry,  both  members  of  the  Camenzind 
family,  naturally  filled  the  chief  office  of  the  republic,  which  owing  to 
their  intelligence  and  patriotism  flourished  as  perhaps  it  had  never 
done  before. 

On  4  Dec.  1780,  a  Gersau  man,  Beatus  Kiittel — a  name  already 
famous  in  Gersau  history — was  chosen  forty-seventh  abbot  of  the 
great  Benedictine  monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  still  the  richest  and  most 
influential  in  Switzerland.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  the  last 
prince-abbot  of  a  long  line  and  administered  his  house  wisely  through 
very  stormy  times,  but  was  driven  away  when  it  was  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1798,  and  returned  thither  in  1802  with  a  few  monks,  in 
whose  midst  he  died  in  1808  after  an  eventful  reign  of  twenty- . 
eight  years.  The  elevation  of  a  Gersauer  to  such  a  high  position 
was  hailed  with  rejoicing  by  his  fellow- burghers,  who  presented 
him  with  a  formal  address  of  congratulation  and  were  represented 
by  a  deputation  at  his  solemn  consecration.  No  Gersauer  had 
ever  attained  such  great  distinction  in  the  world  outside  his  own 
valley,  and  we  may  see  in  the  election  of  Abbot  Beatus  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  glory  of  the  tiny  sovereign  state  which  claimed 
him  as  its  own  by  right  of  birth. 

We  have  thus  come,  in  the  course  of  our  historical  survey,  to 
the  time  when  Gersau,  hke  the  old  Swiss  confederation,  lost  its  in- 
dependence in  the  general  upset  of  things  Swiss  in  the  year  1798. 
But  before  we  describe  the  fall  of  the  little  republic,  it  may  be  well 
to  sketch  briefly  the  constitution  by  which  it  was  ruled  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  existence,  and  which  remains  in  force  at  the  pre- 
sent day  with  the  important  difference  that  now  it  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  one  division  of  a  greater  whole,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
the  system  of  government  of  an  independent  state.^"  The  sove- 
reign power  was  vested  in  the  Landsgemeinde  or  assembly  of  all 
male  burghers  (the  misuse  of  the  word  must  be  pardoned,  since 

^  See  Bigert,  pp.  5,  6  ;  Camenzind,  p.  15 ;  Gautier,  pp.  8,  25. 
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Gersau  was  but  a  rural  edition  of  a  free  imperial  city)  of  full  age. 
It  passed  all  laws,  sanctioned  all  decrees  of  the  executive,  and  elected 
all  officers,  the  council,  and  the  court,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  judicial  functions.  It  met  usually  once  a  year  either  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  or  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  whichever 
of  the  two  apparently  was  nearer  the  festival  of  the  invention  of 
the  cross  (3  May).  The  executive  was  composed  of  a  Rath  or  council 
of  nine  members,  presided  over  by  the  Landammann  (like  our  tun 
gerefa),  and  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

The  *  court '  for  civil  offences  was  composed  of  seven  members 
and  met  twice  a  year,  but  might  be  called  together  at  other  times 
on  the  demand  of  the  parties  to  a  suit.  It  was  presided  over  by 
the  Statthalter,  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  of  the  Landammann.  In 
very  important  cases,  Eigert  says  that  the  '  court '  and  the  *  council ' 
met  together  ;  Gautier,  that  each  member  of  the  council  chose  one 
or  two  assessors,  thus  forming  a  double  or  triple  council.  The 
criminal  court  was  composed  of  the  tripled  council  of  twenty-seven 
members  presided  over  by  the  Landammann.  The  republic  had 
its  own  stocks  and  gallows  ;  the  latter  was  composed  of  three  stone 
pillars,  two  on  land  and  one  in  the  lake  (traces  of  all  may  still  be 
seen),  so  that  the  criminal  hung  not  only  between  earth  and  sky, 
but  between  water  and  sky.  There  was  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases 
from  the  tripled  council ;  in  civil  matters  there  was  one  from  the 
single  to  the  doubled  or  tripled  council.  The  treasurer  managed 
the  common  lands.  It  may  be  added  that  the  arms  of  Gersau 
.were  party  per  pale,  gules  and  azure.^^ 

Such  was  the  administrative  system  of  Gersau,  simple  yet  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  so  small  a  sovereign  state. 

III.     1798-1818. 

The  fall  of  the  republic  was  long  and  painful,  for  it  struggled 
hard  against  superior  force.  The  ruin  which  was  first  shadowed 
forth  in  1798  was  not  finally  completed  till  1818.  Like  the  forest 
districts,  Gersau  had  watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety  the  advance 
of  French  troops  into  Vaud  (January  1798),  and  the  surrender  of 
Bern  to  the  French  general  (5  March).  Nominally  Gersau  formed 
part  of  the  short-lived  republic  of  '  Tellgovia  '  (17-23  March),  and 
later  of  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible (29  March).  The  French  now  undertook  to  make  these 
paper  divisions  a  reality.  Gersau,  like  her  neighbours,  had  been 
actively  preparing  for  resistance.     All  the  men  between  the  ages  of 

^'  There  is  a  view  of  Gersau  (in  a  larger  one  of  Schwyz)  in  Matthew  Merian's 
splendid  work  Topographia  Helvetice  (1642),  with  a  short  description  (p.  31)  in  which 
great  stress  is  laid  on  its  independence,  attributed,  according  to  a  local  tale,  to  the 
fact  that  its  mightier  neighbours  quite  forgot  its  existence. 
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sixty  and  sixteen  were  called  out  and  drilled,  and  the  treasury 
emptied  of  the  hoarded  savings  of  the  state  in  order  to  defray  all 
expenses.  She  was  quite  ready  when  on  16  April  Schwyz  announced 
that  resistance  had  been  determined  on,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she 
might  receive  aid  from  Gersau.  On  18  April  a  boat  was  provided  to 
patrol  the  lake,  so  as  to  keep  open  communications  with  Unterwalden. 
On  19  April  Unterwalden,  and  on  21  April  Schwyz,  summoned  Gersau 
to  send  its  contingent  of  men  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  time  was 
lost.  An  extraordinary  Landsgemeinde  was  held  the  same  day,  at 
which  a  war  council  of  ten  was  named,  and  that  very  afternoon  the 
first  detachment,  fifty-four  strong,  crossed  the  lake  to  Buochs  and 
Stanz,  and  was  later  sent,  with  other  companies,  to  occupy  the 
Haslithal.  The  French  army  pressed  on  towards  Ziirich,  Zug  was 
taken  on  29  April,  and  Lucerne  occupied  on  30  April,  though  the 
armoury  there  had  been  nearly  emptied  by  the  forest  cantons  and 
Gersau  on  the  previous  day.  The  Gersauers  took  no  active  part  in 
the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Schwyzers  under  Alois  Eeding  (May), 
contenting  themselves  with  keeping  a  very  sharp  look-out  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  whether  from  the  lake  or  from  the  Schwyz 
side.  The  contingent  in  the  Haslithal  made  a  forced  march  home 
on  2  May  on  an  alarm  that  the  French  had  penetrated  into  Schwyz, 
and  found  that  during  the  previous  night  the  whole  population  of 
Gersau  had  been  on  the  watch,  with  bells  ringing  and  guns  firing. 
But  the  odds  against  the  brave  defenders  of  their  ancestral  rights 
and  liberties  were  too  great.  Schwyz  surrendered  on  4  May,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  forest  districts  was  at  an  end.  Schwyz  formed 
part  of  one  (Waldstatten)  of  the  nineteen  cantons  of  the  Helvetic 
republic,  and  Gersau  became  a  simple  administrative  division  of 
Schwyz.  On  24  June  the  last  meeting  of  the  independent  '  council ' 
of  Gersau  took  place.  The  treasure  of  the  state  was  for  a  time 
seized  by  the  French,  and  held  by  them  till  it  was  proved  (1801) 
that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Gemeinde  or  commune;  in  return 
the  Landammann  (as  usual  a  Camenzind)  became  a  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  a  poor  exchange 
for  his  former  proud  position.  The  oath  to  observe  the  new  consti- 
tution was  taken  at  Gersau  on  27  Aug.,  but  when  the  Nidwaldners 
rose  again  in  revolt  in  September  the  Gersauers  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  their  sympathies  with  their  ancient  allies  and  good  neigh- 
bours. Hence  Gersau  was  on  17  Sept.  for  the  first  time  occupied 
by  two  companies  of  French  soldiers,  who  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  give  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  the  banner  of 
St.  Marcellus  and  the  custumal.  Both  the  historians  of  Gersau, 
with  a  certain  pride,  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  a '  tree  of  liberty '  was 
never  planted  at  Gersau,  owing  to  the  steady  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

On  30  Sept.  the  new  '  municipality '  or  local  government  was. 
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constituted.  The  village  was  crushed  to  the  ground  with  taxes  and 
loans  and  '  benevolences,'  in  order  to  procure  funds  to  meet  the 
enormous  expenses  entailed  by  the  quartering  of  the  French  troops 
(from  October  1799  to  February  1800  there  passed  through  three 
generals,  forty-three  officers,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
soldiers) .  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  authorities  were  able 
to  persuade  the  people  that  their  safest  policy  was  quiet,  and  there 
was  in  April  1799  a  near  approach  to  a  rising  when  the  Schwyzers 
chased  some  French  troops  right  into  Gersau.  In  the  campaign  of 
1799  between  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  Gersau  was  one  of  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  French  (the  Austrians  being  at  Brunnen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake),  and  watch  had  to  be  kept  day  and  night, 
while  the  French  soldiers  allowed  themselves  great  license  in  dealing 
with  the  people  and  their  goods.  On  13  Aug.  1799  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  French  soldiers,  besides  their  officers,  were  collected 
in  Gersau  for  the  purpose  of  a  raid  on  the  Austrians,  in  which  sixty 
Gersauers  were  compelled  to  take  part  as  boatmen,  all  of  whom, 
wonderful  to  relate,  returned  home  unhurt. 

Despite  all  these  hardships  and  sufferings,  Gersau  managed  to 
escape  with  much  smaller  losses  than  other  less  fortunate  parts  of 
the  Helvetic  republic.  In  1802,  through  the  influence  of  Eeding, 
Abbot  Beatus  of  Einsiedeln  was  brought  back  to  his  monastery, 
and  soon  after  honoured  his  birthplace,  Gersau,  with  a  visit,  being 
received  there  with  great  rejoicings.  Later  in  the  same  year,  while 
the  work  of  constitution-mongering  was  going  on,  and  there  seemed 
some  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  state  of  things,  Gersau  sup- 
ported the  ejEforts  made  by  Schwyz,  though  nothing  came  of  them. 
Finally,  Napoleon  in  1803  by  his  act  of  mediation  did  away 
with  many  of  the  evils  which  the  centralised  rule  of  the  Helvetic 
republic  had  caused,  and  under  the  new  constitution  the  Swiss  con- 
federation enjoyed  great  material  prosperity  as  well  as  profound 
peace  and  quiet.  Schwyz  became  an  independent  canton — one  of 
nineteen.  Gersau  remained  incorporated  with  it  as  a  Bezirk  or 
district.  The  constitution  favoured  the  political  development  of  the 
local  divisions,  and  so  Gersau  was  able  to  hold  again  its  Lands- 
gemeinde,  to  elect  its  council  of  nine  (including  the  Landammann 
and  the  Statthalter) ,  and  its  court  of  seven  members — privileges 
which  to  most  districts  would  have  represented  most  extensive  rights 
of  self-government,  but  which  to  Gersau  were  simply  shadows  of  for- 
mer freedom.  A  state  which  has  once  enjoyed  sovereign  powers  does 
not  willingly  sink  into  even  an  important  district  of  a  greater  whole. 
Though  Gersau  had  the  right  of  electing  one  member  of  the  cantonal 
tribunal  of  Schwyz,  the  Gersauers  tried  to  keep  as  much  aloof  from 
Schwyz  as  possible,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  no  appeal  was  carried 
up  from  the  local  court  to  the  cantonal  tribunal.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  peace  and  material  welfare  that  the  parish   church  of 
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Gersau  was  again  rebuilt.  The  scheme  was  started  in  1804,  money 
was  zealously  collected  and  contributed,  and  the  building,  begun  in 
1807,  was  completed  in  1812.  The  whole  cost  (excluding  labour 
contributions)  was  no  less  than  88,344  gulden.  In  1808  a  terrible 
avalanche  overwhelmed  a  mountain  cottage,  and  buried  a  whole 
family  consisting  of  eight  members,  of  whom  one  only  was  rescued 
alive. 

Better  days  were  in  store  for  Switzerland  and  Gersau  when  in 
December  1813  the  Austrians  and  Eussians  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  constitution  of  1803  was  abolished,  and  each  state  permitted  to 
fall  back  on  the  constitution  which  had  prevailed  before  1798.  On 
19  Jan.  1814,  Schwyz  announced  to  Gersau  thkt  it  intended  to 
profit  by  this  change,  though  a  few  days  later  it  withdrew  this 
declaration.  Gersau  had  some  idea  of  sending  deputies  to  the 
assembly  of  the  cantons,  about  to  meet  at  Zurich.  This  project  it 
soon  abandoned.  On  2  Feb.  the  Landesgemeinde  resolved  unani- 
mously that  Gersau  should  be  separated  from  Schwyz,  and  should 
resume  its  former  independent  position,  as  the  abolition  of  the  act 
of  mediation  permitted  it  to  do ;  and  on  5  Feb.  Gersau  announced 
to  its  four  ancient  protectors  that  it  proposed  to  revive  its  ancient 
constitution,  and  to  place  itself  once  more  under  their  protection 
as  an  ally  according  to  the  old  treaties  and  alliances.  Delegates 
from  the  four  forest  cantons  met  on  2  March  at  Gersau  to  discuss 
various  political  questions,  and  were  petitioned  by  their  hosts  to 
recognise  Gersau  as  an  independent  state.  They  returned  favour- 
able answers,  and  between  3  March  and  1  June  the  governments  of 
the  four  cantons  formally  sanctioned  this  act  on  the  part  of  Gersau, 
Schwyz  (on  8  March)  adding  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  separa- 
tion, though  approving  the  resolution  taken,  and  declaring  that  it 
did  not  wish  to  place  any  hindrance  in  the  way,  while  hinting  that 
the  door  would  be  left  open  in  case  Gersau  finally  resolved  to  agree 
to  a  voluntary  union  with  it.^-  On  the  strength  of  these  formal 
assurances  Gersau  declared  that  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  customs 

^  As  this  answer  of  Schwyz  is  very  often  referred  to  hereafter,  and  forms  the 
great  weapon  in  favour  of  Gersau  as  against  the  later  pretensions  of  Schwyz,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  translation  of  the  entire  document  (printed  by  Eigert,  pp.  87-8). 

'  To  our  faithful  and  beloved  allies  and  neighbours. 

'  At  our  present  meeting,  which  is  the  first  held  by  the  Landammann  and 
Landrath  elected  by  the  Landesgemeinde  of  27  Feb.,  there  has  been  laid  before 
us  your  honoured  communication  of  5  Feb.,  in  which  the  canton  of  Schwyz  is 
ofEcially  informed  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  esteemed  republic  of  Gersau  by  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  the  Landesgemeinde  of  2  Feb.  and  is  prayed  to  recognise  the  recon- 
stituted republic  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  alliance.  We  hold  it  our  duty 
formally  to  signify  on  our  part  our  recognition  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  your 
most  respected  republic,  and  we  do  this  with  sincere  wishes  for  the  lasting  and  undis- 
turbed welfare  of  an  ally  and  a  neighbour  whom  we  hold  in  the  highest  regard,  partly 
by  reason  of  our  friendly  relations  with  one  another  in  earlier  days,  and  particularly 
because  of  our  recollections  of  our  very  close  association  in  these  last  years.  We  cannot 
but  lament  your  separation  from  our  canton,  but,  as  is  fitting,  we  honour  your  resolu- 
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prevailing  before  1798  were  to  be  considered  as  now  in  force.  In 
short,  the  free  and  independent  republic  was  restored,  though  for  a 
brief  period  only.  It  pressed  for  a  conference  of  its  protectors  to 
decide  how  it  was  to  fulfil  the  federal  obligations  by  which  it  was 
glad  to  be  bound,  but  Schwyz  demurred  and  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. It  hastened  to  obey  a  summons  (23  March  1815)  by  Schwyz 
to  send  troops  to  serve  in  the  federal  army  when  the  escape  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  seemed  likely  to  shatter  the  settlement  just 
arrived  at,  and  sent  a  contingent  of  twenty-four  men  to  join  the 
company  from  Schwyz.  The  first  detachment  of  twelve  were  armed 
by  Schwyz  ;  but  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  six  Gersauer  riflemen  of 
the  second  detachment,  armed  at  home,  were  far  better  equipped 
than  their  comrades  of  Schwyz.  A  later  pressing  summons  (9  June 
1815)  would  have  been  willingly  obeyed,  had  not  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon at  Waterloo  set  at  rest  the  fears  that  the  existing  constitution 
would  be  entirely  changed  and  altered.  Again  Gersau  agreed  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  organised  rejoicings 
on  the  return  (about  6  Aug.)  of  its  valiant  warriors  from  the 
wars. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Pfarrer  Eigert  brings  to  a  close  his  formal 
history  of  the  little  republic.  He  had  traced  its  rise,  its  fall,  and  its 
revival,  and  he  might  well  hope  that  a  long  career  of  freedom  and 
usefulness  was  still  before  it.  Events,  however,  did  not  favour  the 
Gersauers,  and  he  was  forced  to  write  a  pathetic  appendix  to  his  book 
in  order  to  relate  the  determined  attempt  against  the  independence 
of  Gersau  made  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter,  though  when  he 
finally  laid  down  his  pen  he  had  not  told  how  that  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, and  how  Gersau  was  swallowed  up  by  its  old  ally  Schwyz. 

In  July  1815,  Gersau  addressed  a  petition  to  the  diet  at  Ziirich 
setting  forth  at  length  its  historical  position,  and  praying  that  the 
diet  would  not  diminish  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  but  would 
leave  matters  to  be  settled  by  it  in  counsel  wath  its  four  protectors, 
subject  to  the  final  sanction  of  the  diet.  Schwyz  had,  as  we  have 
already  said,  formally  recognised  (8  March  1814)  the  Reconstituted 

tions,  and  are  so  far  from  wishing  to  place  any  obstacle  in  your  way  that  we  readily 
agree  to  renew  our  former  alliance,  and  to  content  ourselves,  actuated  by  the  same 
friendly  feelings  which  we  shall  at  all  times  entertain  with  regard  to  you,  with  keeping 
open  the  door  for  you  in  case  your  esteemed  republic  may  possibly,  of  your  own  free 
will,  wish  to  become  again  joined  to  our  canton. 

'  With  these  frank  declarations  we  repeat  our  hearty  wishes  that  all  things  may, 
highly  honoured  sirs  and  most  respected  neighbours,  promote  the  welfare  of  your 
special  Vaterland,  and  devoutly  commend  you  with  ourselves,  per  Mariam,  to  the 
protection  of  God. 

'  Landammann  and  Landrath  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz. 
'  The  Landammann,  Fkanz  Xaver  Weber. 

'  In  the  name  of  the  council, 

'  Joachim  Hedigee,  Secretary. 
'  Schwytz,  8  March  1814.' 
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republic  of  Gersau,  though  regretting  its  decision,  and  had  thus 
apparently  accepted  the  inevitable.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
amazement  of  the  Gersauers  to  receive  from  Schwyz  a  proposal, 
dated  11  April  1816,  for  a  conference  on  their  relations  one  to 
another,  the  reasons  given  being  that  Gersau  was  actually  regarded  as 
a  part  of  Schwyz,  and  that  the  Landesgemeinde  of  Schwyz  were 
about  to  consider  the  whole  question  !  Gersau  at  once  resolved  to 
protest  against  this,  and  on  16  April  three  delegates  were  sent  to 
Schwyz  for  that  purpose,  and  to  obtain  further  information.  On 
28  April  the  Landesgemeinde  of  Schwyz  named  a  commission  to 
enter  into  '  friendly  negotiations '  with  the  Gersauers,  though  in- 
formation of  this  was  not  sent  to  Gersau  till  12  June,  As  yet  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  union  or  treaty  or  alliance  had  not  been 
clearly  stated  by  Schwyz,  and  information  on  this  very  important 
point  was  asked  for  by  Gersau  in  a  letter  of  26  June.  Nothing 
further  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter  till  24  Sept.,  when 
Schwyz  again  proposed  a  conference  with  Gersau,  as  it  was  desirable 
that  something  should  be  settled  before  the  federal  diet  came 
together,  the  subject  being  still  left  in  beautiful  vagueness.  Two 
representatives  were  sent  from  Gersau  to  meet  the  Schwyz  commis  - 
sioners  at  Schwyz  on  8  Oct.,  but  as  they  could  take  no  instructions 
with  them,  not  being  aware  of  the  subject  which  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed, no  result  came  of  this  interview,  though  it  appeared  that 
Schwyz  regarded  Gersau  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  canton. 

At  last,  the  intentions  of  Schwyz  were  revealed,  and  caused 
profound  surprise  and  stupefaction  at  Gersau,  where  they  were 
entirely  unsuspected  and  unexpected.  In  a  further  letter  of  12  Oct. 
Schwyz  formulated  even  more  clearly  her  exact  claim.  The  congress 
of  Vienna  had  set  forth  a  general  delimitation  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
by  which  Gersau  was  made  a  part  of  Schwyz ;  this  delimitation  had 
been  accepted  by  all  the  cantons,  and  solemnly  guaranteed  by  them. 
Thus  the  surprised  protest  of  Gersau  was  made  to  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  defy  the  decisions  both  of  the 
congress  and  of  the  cantons — a  most  ingenious  device,  which  the 
well-known  land-hunger  of  Schwyz  from  very  early  times  can  alone 
explain  though  not  excuse.  Gersau  allowed  its  first  feelings  of 
indignation  to  cool  down,  and  did  not  reply  to  these  monstrous 
pretensions  of  Schwyz  till  9  Dec,  when  it  sent  a  forcible  reminder 
that  these  claims  were  totally  unexpected,  that  the  reconstitution 
of  Schwyz  itself  rested  on  exactly  the  same  legal  grounds  as  that 
of  Gersau,  and  that  the  independence  of  Gersau  had  been  formally 
recognised  on  the  basis  of  former  alliances  and  treaties  by  Schwyz  in 
1814  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  present 
claims.  The  sting  of  the  letter  lay  in  the  refusal  of  Gersau  to 
continue  negotiations  unless  Schwyz  expressly  admitted  its  inde- 
pendence and  liberties  ;  but  it  was  throughout  filled  with  expressions 
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of  respect  for  the  ancient  ally  and  protector  of  Gersau,  which  could 
scarcely  really  mean  what  it  said,  though  it  was  hinted  at  the  end 
that  an  appeal  to  the  three  other  protectors  of  the  little  state  was 
inevitable.  Schwyz  in  its  answer  (20  Dec.)  stated  that  an  appeal 
to  the  Schwyz  Landesgemeinde  might  be  necessary,  but  expressed  a 
hope  that  Gersau  would  see  its  way  to  accept  the  proposals,  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  confederation  was  now  made  up  of  twenty- 
two  sovereign  states,  and  could  not  permit  any  other  independent 
state  to  exist  in  its  midst. 

The  Gersauers  (7  Jan.  1817)  agreed  to  a  second  conference,  but 
begged  that  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  submitted  to  it  might 
be  previously  laid  before  them.  To  this  not  unreasonable  demand, 
Schwyz  replied  (15  Jan.)  that  though  its  commissioners  had  been 
charged  to  explain  matters  viva  voce,  yet  they  willingly  communi- 
cated the  written  proposals  which  had  been  made  by  them  to  the 
cantonal  council  and  approved  by  it,  and  which  were  to  be  the 
bases  of  the  negotiations.  These  proposals  rested  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Gersau  was  an  integral  portion  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz, 
but  suggested  that,  in  order  to  promote  a  good  understanding,  it 
might  be  arranged  that  if  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases, 
in  police,  military,  and  sanitary  matters,  together  with  the  salt 
monopoly,  rested  with  the  cantonal  authorities,  Gersau  might  be 
allowed  to  manage  its  own  domestic  matters  by  itself,  on  condition 
that  it  obeyed  the  federal  regulations  as  regards  soldiers  and 
taxes,  and  did  not  refuse  to  assist  the  canton  with  aid  in  financial 
matters :  it  might  also  be  arranged  that  in  civil  cases  there  should 
be  no  appeal  from  the  Gersau  court,  save  that  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  canton  should  in  cases  which  involved  a  sum  of  more 
than  200  gulden  be  allowed  such  an  appeal,  in  which  case  Gersau 
might  name  one  of  the  judges. 

These  proposals  would  have  been  fair  enough  in  a  general  way, 
had  Gersau  never  enjoyed  or  claimed  now  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
powers  as  an  independent  state ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Schwyzers 
had  not  originally  intended  to  make  them  known  to  the  Gersauers 
before  the  conference,  and  that  they  were  throughout  based  on  an 
assumption  which  Gersau  could  not  admit  for  a  moment — that  it 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  canton. 

The  commissioners  of  both  sides  met  on  3  Feb.  1817  ;  but  when 
the  Schwyzers  ascertained  that  the  instructions  of  the  Gersauers 
were  to  maintain  as  far  as  practicable  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
republic  both  as  against  the  confederation  and  as  against  the 
canton,  they  declined  to  enter  on  that  line  of  argument,  while 
private  and  unofficial  conversations  convinced  the  Gersauers  that 
the  Schwyz  commissioners  were  not  empowered  to  water  down 
in  any  way  the  proposals  which  had  been  officially  communicated 
beforehand.     The  only  course  left  for  the  Gersauers  was  to  submit 
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counter  proposals,  and  this  was  done  in  an  official  letter  addressed 
to  Schwyz  on  10  Feb.  These  proposals  were  to  the  effect  that,  while 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Gersau  as  exercised  before 
1798  was  reserved,  Gersau  would  engage  to  allow  the  carrying  out 
of  all  federal  decrees  in  its  territory,  and  would,  as  under  the  1803 
constitution,  furnish  men  and  money  to  Schwyz  ;  that  the  Schwyz 
deputies  should  represent  Gersau  in  the  federal  diet  and  all  other 
public  or  federal  matters,  Gersau  contributing  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  expenses.  This  compromise  was  very  ingeniously  arranged,  so 
as  to  save  appearances  while  really  conceding  all  the  material  points 
at  issue.  Schwyz,  however,  wished  for  the  show  as  well  as  the 
reality  of  power,  and  on  17  Feb.  broke  off  negotiations  altogether, 
declaring  that  the  proposals  of  its  commissioners  would  be  laid 
before  the  Landesgemeinde,  the  consequences  of  which  (so  it  was 
hinted)  would  probably  not  be  very  advantageous  to  Gersau.  Ger- 
sau (on  March  14)  protested  against  such  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  an  ancient  ally,  appealing  to  their  past  friendly  relations,  but 
declaring  very  distinctly  that  the  rights  and  liberties  won  by  their 
forefathers  could  not  and  would  not  be  given  up  voluntarily.  On 
the  same  day  it  turned  for  protection,  counsel,  and  help  to  its  other 
protectors,  Uri,  Unterwalden  (Nidwald),  and  Lucerne,  in  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  to  their  common  history  and  common  interests.  Both 
sets  of  proposals  (attention  being  directed  to  the  fact  that  Schwyz 
proposals  were  wholly  unexpected,  as  it  was  imagined  that  the  con- 
ference had  been  called  to  discuss  military  and  financial  matters) 
were  enclosed  in  this  letter  and  express  mention  made  of  the  other 
free  communities  of  Europe — San  Marino,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
Eagusa — which  still  flourished  under  the  protection  of  powerful 
neighbours — the  pope,  Germany,  the  Turks — who  did  not  wish  to 
rob  them  of  freedom.  The  claims  of  the  republic  of  Gersau  are 
placed  very  high  :  the  republic  of  Gersau  *  is  as  ancient  and  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  Swiss  liberty  as  its  most  esteemed 
allies  the  forest  cantons,  and  like  them  can  be  counted  among  those 
states,  worthy  of  all  honour,  to  whom  the  title  of  the  cradle  of 
liberty  may  be  applied.'  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  official 
description  of  Gersau  by  its  own  government. 

In  reply  Unterwalden  hoped  that  some  settlement  of  the  dispute 
might  yet  be  arrived  at,  and  promised,  if  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  diet,  to  examine  the  whole  question  carefully  and  to  furnish  its 
delegates  with  full  instructions.  Uri  deplored  the  policy  adopted 
by  Schwyz,  expressed  the  warmest  interest  in  Gersau,  and  promised 
to  take  joint  measures  with  Unterwalden  and  Lucerne  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  claims  of  Gersau  might  be  supported. 
Lucerne,  while  recalling  its  old  friendship  with  and  support  of  Ger- 
sau, suggested  a  joint  conference  of  the  three  protectors,  Gersau,  and 
Schwyz,  promising  to  support  the  claims  of  Gersau,  and  summoned 
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one  to  meet  on  April  30.  Meanwhile  the  Landesgemeinde  of  Schwyz 
had  met  on  April  27,  and  had  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  officially  communicated  to  Gersau  on  May  3 : — 

Whereas  the  claims  of  Gersau  rest  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
Gersau  was  incorporated  with  Schwyz  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
mediation  of  1803,  though  really  in  1802  Gersau  freely  and  of  its  own 
initiative  joined  itself  to  Schwyz,  and  by  its  own  desire  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  canton,  the  act  of  mediation  having  only  recognised  the  actual 
boundaries  of  Schwyz,  so  that  it  in  no  way  affected  the  position  of 
Gersau  ;  and  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Gersau,  like  other  inhabitants  of 
the  canton,  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  Schwyz  by  a  solemn 
oath  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Landesgemeinde ;  and  whereas,  since 
Gersau  was  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  canton,  the  protectorate 
of  the  four  forest  cantons  was  considered  to  have  lapsed ;  and  whereas  these 
four  cantons  renounced  their  protectorate  by  accepting  the  federal  pact  of 
7  Aug.  1815  ;  and  whereas  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
20  March  1815,  which  confirmed  the  boundaries  existing  on  29  Dec.  1813, 
guaranteed  Schwyz  the  territories  it  then  held : 

Eesolved,  that  as  the  district  of  Gersau  is  considered  and  held  to  be 
an  integral  portion  of  our  canton,  and  included  within  its  boundaries,  the 
invitation  of  Lucerne  to  a  conference  on  the  subject  be  declined. 

Gersau  on  May  12  requested  Schwyz  to  furnish  documentary 
proof  of  the  alleged  voluntary  union  of  1802,  as  none  existed  in  its 
own  archives,  and  as  soon  as  possible  prepared  a  criticism  and 
commentary  of  the  statement  put  forth  by  the  Landesgemeinde, 
which  on  18  May  was  sent  to  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne. 

1.  It  was  shown  that  the  transactions  of  6  Aug.  1802  were 
not  in  any  way  a  political  union  of  Gersau  with  Schwyz,  but  simply 
due  to  the  patriotic  desire  of  Gersau  to  help  Schwyz  in  its  struggles 
against  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  that  later  (17-18  Aug.  1802) 
Schwyz  had  asked  for,  and  Gersau  had  quite  of  its  own  free  will 
sent,  some  troops  to  help — in  fact  that  Gersau  had  never  regarded 
itself  or  been  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  canton,  and  that 
therefore  Schwyz  could  not  produce  any  documentary  evidence  in 
support  of  such  an  ungrounded  assertion.  If  such  a  statement 
were  true  of  Gersau,  it  was  also  true  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Glarus, 
and  other  cantons  which  had  helped  Schwyz  in  her  time  of  need. 

2.  Next,  the  allegation  that  the  Gersauers  had  ever  bound  them- 
selves to  Schwyz  by  a  solemn  oath  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Landesgemeinde  was  refuted.  Before  1803  the  Gersauers  had  never 
attended  or  been  summoned  to  any  meeting  of  the  Schwyz  Landes- 
gemeinde. They  had  indeed  attended  several  during  the  period 
1803-1814  while  the  act  of  mediation  was  in  force,  but  this  was 
done  partly  through  fear  of  Napoleon,  partly  because  the  Landes- 
gemeinde was  then,  under  the  existing  constitution,  the  legislature 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  Gersau.  Now  the  act  of  mediation 
was  the  work  of  a  foreign  usurper,  and  maintained  by  force  of  arms, 
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so  that  Schwyz  could  not  appeal  to  these  transactions  as  proving  its 
case  unless  it  acknowledged  (as  no  one  else  did)  the  legality  of  the 
act  of  mediation.  Even  if  at  an  earlier  date  there  had  been  any 
such  transaction,  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Gersau  by  Schwyz  on  8  March  1814  would  have  placed  matters  on 
an  entirely  different  footing. 

It  is  at  this  point — 18  May  1817 — that  Pfarrer  Rigert  brings 
to  a  close  his  little  book  on  Gersau,  and  for  a  good  reason.  Schwyz 
finally  brought  the  matter  before  the  diet,  before  which  Gersau, 
strong  in  the  righteousness  of  its  cause  and  in  the  firm  support  of 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  laid  Rigert's  history  (which  had 
been  drawn  up  for  this  purpose  by  order  of  the  rulers  of  the  little 
republic)  as  well  as  a  detailed  memorial  which  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  history.  This  memorial  gives  a  short  summary  of  the 
history  of  Gersau,  '  the  smallest  republic  in  Europe,  perhaps  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,'  in  order  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  confederation  (it  was  not  even  represented  in  the 
diet),  yet  of  its  continual  alliance  with  it.  This  history  is  continued 
down  to  1817,  special  stress  being  laid  on  the  fashion  in  which 
Schwyz,  till  1816,  had  always  treated  Gersau  as  an  independent 
though  allied  state.  One  interesting  point  is  the  statement  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Schwyz  Landesgemeinde  on  27  April  1817  was 
not  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  that  the  voting  would  probably 
have  been  the  other  way  had  Gersau  exercised  its  supposed  right 
of  appearing  there  by  its  representatives  and  laying  before  it  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  It  then  proceeds  to  combat  and  refute  the 
assertions  of  Schwyz  as  to  the  operation  of  the  decree  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  and  of  the  federal  pact  as  regards  Gersau.  (1)  It 
is  shown  that  the  former  was  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  to  smooth  down  certain  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  How,  then,  could  it 
affect  Gersau,  which  lived  in  peace  with  all  the  world?  What 
reason  was  there  why  it  should  mention  Gersau  unless  the  decree 
was — though  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion — a  second  act 
of  mediation  forced  on  an  unwilling  people  ?  Why  was  it  never 
submitted  to  Gersau  for  acceptance  or  refusal  as  it  was  to  every 
village  or  commune  in  the  entire  confederation  ?  The  only  answer 
is  that  the  congress  fully  recognised  the  inherited  independence  of 
Gersau,  and  did  not  dream  of  interfering  with  it.  (2)  The  federal 
pact  of  1815  could  only  guarantee  to  each  canton  the  territories 
which  were  actually  included  in  it.  Now  at  this  time  Schwyz 
distinctly  recognised  Gersau  as  an  independent  state — witness  its 
letter  of  8  March  1814 — and  had  never  in  any  way  brought  any 
complaint,  until  the  present  time,  against  Gersau. 

It  is  thus  concluded  that  the  congress  of  Vienna  recognised 
Gersau  as  an  exception  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  it,  and  that 
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Schwyz  has  no  possible  ground  for  appealing  to  the  pact  of  1815 
in  support  of  its  present  extraordinary  claims.  Is  the  confederation 
afraid  of  the  overweening  power  of  Gersau?  Yet  Eome  is  not 
afraid  of  San  Marino,  nor  Germany  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  nor  the 
sultan  of  Eagusa.  Has  Gersau  perchance  not  fulfilled  its  duties 
to  the  fatherland,  or  done  anything  wrong  ?  No  one  can  maintain 
this  for  an  instant.  Hence  the  republic  prays  the  diet  either  to 
maintain  it  in  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  or,  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  confederation  to  alter  its  constitu- 
tion in  some  way,  to  permit  this  to  be  done  by  the  four  cantons 
which  have  been  its  protectors  and  defenders  from  the  earliest 
days. 

It  is  pitiful  to  learn  that  this  touching  memorial,  based  on  the 
real  facts  of  history,  did  not  influence  the  diet  in  favour  of  Gersau. 
The  deputies  sent  by  Gersau,  both  Camenzinds  and  one  of  them 
the  Landammann,  had  not  yet  reached  Bern  when  on  22  July 
1817  the  diet  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  Schwyz. 

The  exact  course  of  events  was  as  follows.^^  The  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  diet  by  Gersau  was  opposed  by  the  representatives  of 
Schwyz,  who  prayed  the  diet  to  decree  that,  *  passing  over  all  ques- 
tions as  to  the  former  relations  between  the  two  parties  (relations 
which  could  no  longer  subsist  in  the  present  political  condition  of 
Switzerland),  the  district  of  Schwyz,  by  virtue  of  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  and  of  the  guarantee  of  the  boundaries  of 
every  canton  contained  in  the  first  article  of  the  federal  pact,  had 
become  a  portion  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  and  was  for  ever  to 
remain  united  with  it.'  On  the  other  hand  the  protectors  of  Gersau 
— Uri,  Unterwalden  (Nidwald),  and  Lucerne — expressed  a  wish  that 
the  diet  would  secure  to  '  this  most  deserving  little  nation '  the 
continuance  of  its  former  independence,  or  would  order  that  its 
union  with  Schwyz  should  be  carried  out  by  means  of  negotiations 
in  which  the  former  protectors  of  Gersau  should  be  entitled  to  take 
part.  The  diet,  however,  by  thirteen  and  a  half  votes  (of  which 
one,  that  of  Geneva,  was  later  not  ratified  by  the  canton)  out  of  a 
grand  total  of  twenty-two  possible  votes  (including  that  of  Schwyz) 
decided — 

That  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  had  been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  confederation,  and  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  boundaries  of  all  the  cantons  contained  in  the  first  article 
of  the  federal  pact,  the  village  and  district  of  Gersau  shall  be  united  with 
the  canton  of  Schwyz,  and  shall  ever  remain  a  portion  of  it,  and  that 
former  alHances  or  protectorates  shall  not  henceforth  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

^'  The  official  account  and  documents  are  iirinted  in  the  Repertorium  der  Abschiede 
der  eidgenossischen  Tagsatzungen  aus  den  Jahren  1814  bis  1848  (Bern,  1874), 
i.  176-6,  ii.  870.     Camenzind  in  his  history  gives  one  or  two  further  details. 
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Certain  cantons  (Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Freiburg,  Appen- 
zell  Ausser-Ehoden,  and  Zug)  wished  that,  before  any  decision  was 
€ome  to,  an  attempt  at  mediation  between  the  parties  should  if 
possible  be  made.  This  suggestion  was  not  accepted ;  and  as,  since 
the  proposed  appeal  had  only  been  made  known  by  Schwyz  on 
20  June,  many  cantons  had  not  had  time  to  instruct  their  dele- 
gates, they  abstained  from  voting  and  took  the  matter  ad  referendum. 

The  diet  further  decided  by  seventeen  votes — 

That  the  district  of  Gersau,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  canton  of 
Schwyz,  is  specially  commended  in  a  most  friendly  way  to  the  rulers  of 
that  canton,  who  ought  of  themselves,  as  they  had  always  hitherto  done, 
and  as  their  delegates  to  the  diet  had  shown  some  willingness  to  do,  to 
determine  the  exact  relations  of  the  canton  to  this  Gemeinde,  with  all 
possible  regard  for  the  welfare  and  wishes  of  Gersau. 

The  diet  thus  sacrificed  the  tiny  republic  to  considerations  of 
policy  and  expediency.  Historically  considered,  the  claims  of 
Schwyz  were  absolutely  devoid  of  any  solid  foundation,  and  in 
particular  those  which  were  specially  mentioned  in  the  recess  of  the 
diet ;  but  practically  it  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  an  indepen- 
dent state  in  the  heart  of  the  confederation  was  very  undesirable, 
seeing  that  all  the  old  classes  of  '  ruling  cantons,'  '  allies,'  and 
*  subject  lands '  had  been  swept  away,  and  that  the  state  was  now 
made  up  of  twenty-two  cantons,  independent  for  very  many 
purposes,  united  for  certain  matters.  Hence,  while  as  students  of 
history  we  must  mourn  over  the  extinction  of  the  republic  of 
Gersau,  which  had  existed  for  486  years  (if  we  reckon  from  1332) 
or  428  years  (if  we  reckon  from  1390),  we  must  allow  that  it  was 
a  necessary  if  a  cruel  measure.  As  each  canton  had  been  stripped 
of  its  subject  lands  and  special  privileges  in  favour  of  the  confede- 
ration, so  Gersau  in  its  extinction  was  treated  in  the  same  fashion 
as  its  greater  and  more  powerful  neighbours.  We  may  well  sym- 
pathise with  the  republic  in  its  fall,  but  we  must  admit  that  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  matters  could  scarcely  have  been  arranged 
otherwise. 

Gersau  submitted  perforce  to  the  decrees  of  the  diet,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  fix  precisely  the 
relations  of  the  district  to  its  new  lord.  The  demands  of  Gersau, 
in  particular  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  salt  monopoly, 
were  rejected,  and  finally  on  26  April  1818  the  Landsgemeinde 
approved  the  following  provisions  (submitted  to  it  by  the  Landrath) 
as  to  the  incorporation  of  Gersau :  ^^ — 

1.  Gersau  is  admitted  to  share  in  all  the  rights,  duties,  and 

**  Camenzind  gives  all  the  material  points  of  these  provisions.  The  official  docu- 
ment is  printed  in  M.  Kothing's  Sammlung  der  Verfassungen,  Gesetze,  Verordnungen 
und  BeschlUsse  des  Kantons  Schwyz,  von  1803  bis  1832  (Einsiedeln,  1860), 
pp.  118,  119. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  XV.  L  L 
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political  privileges  which  are  enjoyed   by  other  portions  of  the 
canton. 

2.  It  is  to  rank  next  after  the  district  of  Schwyz  (in  the  narrow 
sense). 

3.  It  is  to  send  six  members  to  the  cantonal  assembly. 

4.  From  1  Jan.  1818  Gersau  is  in  financial  matters,  advan- 
tages as  well  as  burdens,  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
rest  of  the  canton.  As  to  the  arrears  still  owing  by  Gersau  to  the 
confederation  and  the  canton,  they  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
so  as  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the  friendly  feelings  of  Schwyz 
to  Gersau. 

5.  As  Gersau,  owing  to  its  standing  apart  during  the  last  few 
years,  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  capitula- 
tions as  regards  mercenary  soldiers,  care  will  be  taken  in  future 
that  Gersau  shall  be  given  its  rightful  share  in  the  disposal  of 
vacant  commissions. 

IV.  Since  1818. 

Since  1818  Gersau  has  been  politically  a  simple  district  of  the 
canton  of  Schwyz.  The  exact  meaning  of  two  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  decree  of  1818  uniting  Gersau  to  Schwyz  needs  explanation. 
Until  1798  the  village  of  Schwyz  had  governed  its  conquests  or 
allies,  March,  Einsiedeln,  Kiissnacht,  Wollerau,  and  Pfaffikon,  as 
subject  lands :  in  1803  they  were  put  on  the  same  poUtical  footing 
with  Schwyz  proper ;  but  by  an  arrangement  on  26  June  1814, 
Schwyz  proper  was  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Landrath  or  cantonal  assembly,  the  other  five  districts  electing 
only  one-third.  Hence  Gersau  was  in  1818  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  these  five  districts,  but  was  not  allowed  the  special 
privileges  of  Schwyz  proper,  though  permitted  to  take  precedence 
of  the  five  inferior  districts  and  so  to  rank  next  to  Schwyz  proper. 
But  this  was  a  purely  honorary  precedence  and  implied  no  special 
political  privileges. 

By  the  cantonal  constitution  of  18  Feb.  1848,  the  cantonal 
Landesgemeinde  was  abolished  in  favour  of  a  cantonal  assembly 
(Kantonsrath),  in  which  the  members  were  elected  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  burghers  in  each  district.  Gersau  had  then  433 
qualified  burghers,  and  thus  elected  three  out  of  the  eighty-one 
members  of  the  council.  It  had  too  a  further  advantage  arising 
from  its  secluded  position ;  for  its  little  territory  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  six  Bezirke  of  the  canton,  and  one  of  the  thirteen 
Kreisen  (electoral  divisions)  as  well  as  one  of  the  Gemeinden  (parish 
or  communes)  of  the  canton.  Hence  its  Landsgemeinde  still  goes 
on  for  purely  local  purposes  of  all  kinds,  and  the  old  '  council '  and 
officers  are  likewise  elected.  In  this  way  the  shadow  of  its  former 
independence  still  remains  to  it,  though  technically  and  officially 
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it  is  only  a  district  of  the  canton.  In  fact  it  is  an  excellent  in- 
stance of  home  rule  in  all  purely  local  matters,  subject  to  the 
supremacy  of  an  imperial  (in  this  case  a  cantonal  and  a  federal) 
assembly.  The  cantonal  constitution,  as  revised  in  1855,  1876-7, 
and  1884,  has  preserved  to  Gersau  the  same  privilege  of  practical 
home  rule.  Its  population  having  increased,  it  now  chooses  four 
out  of  the  eighty-three  members  of  the  cantonal  assembly. 

Thus  Gersau,  after  the  painful  experiences  she  went  through  from 
1798  to  1818,  has  found  that  the  change  from  an  independent 
republic  to  the  position  of  a  district,  of  one  member  of  ce  cristal  a 
vingt-deux  facettes  ^  commonly  known  as  the  Swiss  confederation, 
has  in  its  practical  results  been  far  less  than  was  at  one  time 
feared.  Certainly  it  was  a  great  apparent  loss  for  Gersau  to 
descend  from  an  independent  to  a  dependent  position ;  but  this  loss 
is  largely  made  up  by  the  feeling  that  she  is  still  an  honoured 
member  of  the  same  confederation  which  she  joined  557  years  ago, 
and  that  now  as  then  she  can  claim  a  share  in  the  glorious  past 
history  not  only  of  her  faithful  friends  and  whilom  protectors  the 
four  forest  cantons,  but  of  the  Everlasting  League  of  which  she 
and  they  were  the  earliest  members  and  the  true  founders.  C'est 
un  des  titres  de  gloire  de  la  Suisse,  que  de  savoir  reunir,  sans  les 
effacer,  tant  de  nationalites  diverses  ;  quoiquil  ii'y  ait  pas  un  citoyen 
de  Gersau  qui  ne  regrette  son  ancienne  repuhlique,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  un 
nonplus  qui  ne  soit  bon  Suisse  etjidele  confedere.^ 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

*^  Albert  Killiet,  Les  Origines  de  la  Confidiration  Suisse  (1869),  p.  7. 
'"  Gautier,  p.  25. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


THE    INTRODUCTION    OP    ENGLISH    LAW   INTO    IRELAND. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  John  and  Henry  III  several  ordinances 
were  issued  with  the  object  of  enforcing  English  law  in  Ireland ; 
they  are  noted  in  Mr.  Sweetman's  Calendar  of  Irish  Documents. 
When  a  change  was  made  in  English  law  a  corresponding  change 
was  made  in  Irish  law.  In  searching,  however,  for  early  copies  of 
the  English  *  Eegistrum  Brevium,'  the  register  of  writs  current  in 
the  English  chancery,  I  have  come  across  evidence  of  a  measure 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  historians,  and  yet 
to  have  been  of  considerable- importance.  Henry  III,  in  1227,  sent 
over  to  Ireland  a  copy  of  the  English  register,  and  ordained  that 
the  formulas  contained  in  it  should  be  used  in  Ireland.  A  copy  oi 
this  ordinance  is  found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Julius  D.  II.,  a 
manuscript  which  belonged  to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury.  It  is 
found  on  f.  143  b,  and  runs  thus : — 

Henricus  Dei  gracia  Eex  Anglie,  Dominus  Hibernie,  Dux  Normannie 
et  Aquietanie,  Comes  Andegavie,  Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibus, 
Comitibus,  Baronibus,  Militibus,  Libera  Tenentibus,  et  omnibus  Ballivis 
et  Fidelibus  suis  tocius  Hibernie  salutem.  Quum  volumus  secundum 
consuetudinem  regni  nostri  Anglie  singulis  conquerentibus  de  injuria  in 
regno  nostro  Hibernie  iusticiam  exbiberi,  formam  brevium  de  cursu  quibus 
id  fieri  solet  presenti  scripto  duximus  inserendam  et  ad  vos  transmitten- 
dam,  ut  per  ea  que  ad  casus  certos  et  nominates  in  scripto  isto  justicia  inter 
vos  per  breve  et  sigillum  justiciarii  nostri  Hibernie  teneantur.  Teste  me 
ipso  apud  Cant'  decimo  die  Novembris  anno  regni  nostri  xij°,  etc. 

Upon  this  there  follows  a  *  Eegistrum  Brevium '  containing 
between  fifty  and  sixty  writs,  beginning  with  the  *  writ  of  right 
patent.'  The  interest  of  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  a  solemn  and  authoritative  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the 
English  system  of  procedure.  In  the  second  place  we  have  an 
official  copy,  or  rather  a  copy  of  an  official  copy,  of  the  English 
Chancery  Eegister  of  '  writs  of  course  {de  cursu)  '  from  an  ex- 
tremely early  date.  I  say  an  extremely  early  date,  for  at  present 
I  have  seen  no  other  register  so  ancient,  and  know  of  but  two  others 
which  can  be  attributed  to  Henry  Ill's  reign.  This  would  not  be 
the  place  in  which  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  so  old  a  formulary 
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in  our  technical  legal  history,  but  the  ordinance  sending  the 
English  writs  into  Ireland  may  be  of  more  general  interest. 

I  am  in  duty  bound  to  add  that,  to  all  seeming,  Henry  III  was 
not  at  Canterbury  on  10  Nov.  1227.  He  was  there  on  30  and  31 
Oct.,  but  on  5  Nov.  he  was  at  Eochester,  and  from  6  to  11  Nov.  he 
was  at  Westminster.  Also  I  must  add  that  the  ordinance  is  not 
on  the  patent  roll  or  the  close  roll  for  the  year,  nor,  as  I  gather 
from  Mr.  Sweetman's  calendar,  on  any  other  extant  roll.  This 
fact  may  be  due  partly  to  the  length  of  the  registrum  which  would 
have  filled  several  membranes  of  parchment,  partly  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  good  in  enrolling  formulas  already  current  in  the 
English  chancery.  As  to  the  date,  I  can  only  guess  either  that 
the  transcriber  wrote  '  decimo '  (in  letters,  not  figures)  in  mistake 
for  some  other  word,*  or  that  the  copying  of  the  writs  took  some 
days,  and  that  the  date  of  the  ordinance  was  left  in  blank  until  the 
registrum  was  ready  for  transmission  to  Ireland.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  king  was  at  Canterbury  within  ten  days  or  a  week 
of  the  date  thus  given,  and  that  the  document  is  found  in  a  Can- 
terbury book.  I  cannot  pretend  to  skill  in  palaeography,  but  the 
handwriting  of  the  part  of  the  Cottonian  MS.  that  is  in  question 
seems  to  me  nearly  as  old  as  the  transaction  which  it  records, 
while  that  the  register  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  Henry's  reign 
is,  as  I  think,  very  clear  indeed  from  internal  evidence. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 

PROJECT    FOR    TAXATION    PRESENTED    TO    EDWARD    I. 

Students  who  have  frequented  the  public  record  office  and  the 
archives  nationales  at  Paris  know  that  the  documents  contained  in 
these  two  great  collections  are  not  of  the  same  character.  The 
archives  nationales  contain  principally  official  acts  and  instru- 
ments, while  the  wealth  of  the  record  office  consists  mainly  in 
confidential  letters,  memoires  and  reports  addressed  to  the  kings  by 
their  officials  or  their  subjects.  The  difference  will  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  '  Tresor  des  Chartes '  with  the  royal  letters 
(chancery)  or  the  miscellanea  of  the  treasury  of  receipts 
(exchequer) .  It  is  only  in  the  supplement  of  the  '  Tresor  des 
Chartes '  that  one  finds  some  of  those  private  documents  which 
abound  in  the  record  office,  and  which  have  a  greater  value  for  the 
modern  historian  than  the  formal  charters  of  the  chanceries. 

Among  these  I  have  happened  to  find  an  anonymous  memo- 
randum, without  date,  destined  for  a  king  of  England  who  is  not 
named.  This  document,  the  solitary  one  of  its  kind,  which  would 
more  naturally  find  its  place  at  London  than  at  Paris,  was  doubtless 
written  in  France  by  some  agent  of  the  Plantagenets,'  and  was 

*  Possibly  the  mistake  arose  from  the  numeral  '  1° '  being  read  as  '  10.'— Ed.  E.  H.  E 
'   It  is  known  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  kings  of  England  maintained  a 
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taken  from  its  author  before  he  had  time  to  send  it  to  England. 
I  know  no  other  hypothesis  which  can  explain  satisfactorily  the 
presence  of  such  a  document  among  the  archives  of  the  Capetians. 
I  have  said  that  the  memorandum  is  anonymous  and  undated ;  but, 
as  the  handwriting  is  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as 
the  style  is  extremely  incorrect  and  shows  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  French,  we  may  conclude  that  the  writer  was  a  foreigner  and  that 
the  king  addressed  was  Edward  I.  It  may  be  added  that  the  author 
was  not  a  professional  scribe,  for  his  writing  is  heavy,  inexperienced, 
and  adorned  with  flourishes  of  a  childish  elegance,  especially  in  the 
letters  I,  k,  and  h,  which  are  laboriously  decorated. 

It  is  well  known  how  costly  both  to  England  and  to  France  was 
the  war  which  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
between  Edward  I  and  Philip  the  Fair — a  prelude  of  the  hundred 
years'  war.  A  precious  memorandum  informs  us  about  the  fiscal 
measures,  more  or  less  legal,  which  Philip  the  Fair  was  driven  to 
take  under  these  circumstances  ('Notices  et  Extraitsdes  Manuscrits 
de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,'  xx.  2nd  part,  p.  127 ;  cf.  '  Eevue 
historique,'  March-April  1889).  Edward  I,  after  spending  all  the 
money  raised  by  his  dealings  with  the  Jews  in  1290,  was  compelled 
to  multiply  taxes,  and  even  in  April  1297  to  order,  without  con- 
sulting any  one,  arbitrary  exactions  which  produced  one  of  the 
decisive  crises  of  English  constitutional  history  (Stubbs,  '  Const. 
Hist.' ii.  138).  An  opportunity  was  offered,  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, for  a  political  theorist  to  suggest  to  his  king  plans  of  finan- 
cial reform,  and  a  means  of  procuring  needful  resources  by  the  help 
of  new  expedients. 

Our  anonymous  writer  was  one  of  those  devisers  of  plans  who 
scrupulously  aimed  at  gratifying  the  government  by  their  advice. 
It  will  be  seen  in  reading  the  memorandum  what  are  the  taxes 
recommended,  and  how  the  promulgation  of  a  sumptuary  ordinance 
is  prepared  by  the  words  si  comme  autre  roy  ontfait  en  tans  de  guere. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  project  of  a  sumptuary  ordinance 
was  borrowed  both  in  its  idea  and  its  principal  dispositions  from  the 
most  recent  legislation  of  the  kings  of  France.  Without  mention- 
ing the  capitularies  of  the  Carolingian  kings  for  the  repression 
of  luxury,^  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV, 
the  first  in  the  Whitsun  parlement  1279,^  the  second   in  1294,* 

large  number  of  agents  on  the  continent,  whether  English  or  French.  The  famous 
Pierre  du  Bois,  one  of  the  most  active  publicists  who  wrote  in  support  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  addressed  memoranda  also  to  Edward  I  [Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France, 
xxvi.  504). 

-  Vertot, '  Dissertation  sur  r^tablissement  des  lois  somptuaires  parmi  les  Fran^ais,' 
in  Memoires  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscriptions,  vi.  727. 

^  Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  xv.  177. 

■^  Ordonnances  du  Louvre,  i.  541.  A  translation  of  the  ordonnance  of  1297  into 
the  dialect  of  the  south  has  been  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Basses-Pyr^n^es  and 
published  in  the  Archives  historiques  de  la  Gironde,  viii.  304,  No.  ci. 
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issued,  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  their  barons  and  prelates, 
statutes  which  minutely  regulated  the  costume  and  daily  food  of 
the  different  classes  of  society.  In  1279  and  in  1294  France  either 
was  engaged  or  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  costly  war. 
Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  believed  that,  if  they  compelled  indivi- 
duals to  economise,  public  wealth  would  proportionately  increase 
and  the  treasury  would  profit.  This  astonishing  idea  of  economy 
apparently  struck  our  anonymous  writer,  and  he  appropriated  it. 
Anyhow  a  comparison  of  the  articles  of  his  project  with  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  the  ordonnances  of  1279  and  1294  will  show 
how  he  thought  fit  to  modify  and  render  more  stringent  certain 
points  of  detail. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  memorandum  never  reached  its  desti- 
nation, it  is  needless  to  inquire  whether  it  had  any  influence  on 
the  economical  legislation  of  Edward  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
none :  there  was  no  sumptuary  law,  to  our  knowledge,  passed  under 
Edward  I.  The  ordinance  of  Edward  II  (August  1316)  against 
extravagant  housekeeping,  the  famous  statute  de  cibariis  utendis 
(10  Edw.  Ill,  c.  3),  and  the  regulations  of  the  parliament  of 
Westminster  (37  Edw.  Ill,  c.  8-14)  against  luxury  in  dress  and 
diet  belong  to  a  later  date.^  The  document  printed  below  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  less  interesting,  containing  as  it  does  the  conceptions 
of  a  thirteenth-century  statesman  who,  while  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Plantagenets,  was  imbued  in  the  fiscal  traditions  of 
the  Capetians.  C.  V.  Langlois. 

Quedam  informatio  ad  regem  pro  communi  utilitate.^ 

A  nostre  seigneur  le  roy  moustre  chil  qui  a  grant  volente  de  li  servir 
toute  se  vie,  si  comme  il  a  moustre  et  dit  a  pluisieurs  du  consel  ki  li 
deussent  moustrer  et  dire  le  pourfit  et  Tonneur  et  le  bien  de  vous  et 
de  vostre  roiaume.  Encore  le  vous  mech  jou  en  escrit,  si  ke  vous  en 
puissies  mix  user  pour  desfendre  et  recouvrer  vostre  roiaume  et  vostre 
terre,  et  dent  vous  porres  avoir  plus  grant  defaute,  chest  asavoir  d'or  et 
d'argent.- — Dius  et  droiture  est  avoekes  vous,  et  li  plaist  ke  vous  le 
voellies  sievir,  car  tout  le  plus  de  la  boene  gent  de  crestiente  vous  voelent 
sivir  a  clie  faire,  mais  ke  vous  avez  poir  d'aus  aidier  d'argent.  Argent 
ares  vous  ases,  mais  ke  vous  voellies  ordener  levie  de  le  bone  gent  de 
vostre  roiaume  d'Engletere :  ke  die  ke  il  mettent  en  despens  niet  pour- 
fitablement,  ke  il  voelent  cbe  mectre  en  lionneur  et  en  pourfit  de  vous  et 
de  vostre  roiaume  d'Engletere,  lequelle  cose  il  f[er]ont  volen tiers,  mais 
ke  vous  chele  vie  voellies  ordener  et  moustrer  avoeques,  si  comme  autre 
roy  ont  fait  en  tans  de  guere. 

Au     coumenchement    cascuns    archeveskes    et    eveskes    aient     xii 

^  See  especially  the  ordinance  of  Edward  II,  Langley,  6  Aug.  1316  (the  year 
1316  was  marked  in  England  by  terrible  famines)  :  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  I  and  Edward  II  (Bolls  series),  i.  238.  On  the  laws  of  Edward  III  relative 
to  eating,  see  Longman,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  tlie  Third,  i.  83. 

*  Archives  nationales,  J.  1034,  No.  43. 
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chevaus,  iiii  clers  et  iiii  escuiers,  des  quel  cascuns  ara  de  sen  sei- 
gneur une  reube  par  an,  et  leur  seigneur  iii,  et  nient  plus.  Li  dras  ke  li 
eveskes  usera  soit  de  le  valeur  de  iii  s.  I'aune  ;  des  clers  ii  s.  et  vi 
deniers  I'aune,  et  des  escuiers  ii  s.  I'aune,  et  nient  plus.'^ 

Item  ke  toutes  les  dames  du  roiaume  d'Engletere  si  tiegnent  a  leur 
reubes  ke  eles  ont,  et  ke  cascun  an  eles  aient  une  reube  de  iii  s.  I'aune, 
ansi  comme  li  eveske  et  li  chevalier  ont,  et  nient  plus.* 

Item,  tant  comme  au  mangier  des  archevekes  et  eveskes,  il  aient 
ii  mes  de  char  au  diner,  I'un  quit  en  yaue,  et  I'autre  en  rost ;  au 
souper  i  mes  de  char  rostie  et  nient  plus.  Et  au  premier  mes,  il  aient 
cherevoise  a  boire,  et  au  secont  vin  ;  au  souper,  cherevoise  sans  vin.^ 

Item  ke  nus  archeveskes,  eveskes,  contes,  barons,  ne  riches  hom  ne 
faichent  nule  genneraus  feste  u  doignent  a  mengier  a  nului,  se  ne  sont 
a  gent  qui  soient  leur  ostes  ke  il  herberguent  avoec  aus,  et  soient  pris  en 
le  maniere  devant  dite. 

Item  ke  nostres  sires  li  rois,  contes,  barons  et  toute  manire  de  gent 
tienent  et  tenir  fachent  de  mengier  et  de  boire  et  de  vesteure  tant  comme 
le  were  dure. 

Item  ke  chascuns  escuiers  et  chevaliers  ki  aient  xxx  livr^es  de 
rente,  aient  cheval  et  soient  varni  d'armes.^*' 

Item  ke  chascuns  bourgeois  et  frans  hom  ki  ait  de  biens  a  la  valeur 
de  v'^  mars  d'estellins  aient  keval  et  soient  varni  d'armes.^" 

Item  cascun  markeant  lombart  et  li  autre  estraine  paieront  volentiers 
pour  cascun  sas  de  laine  a  passer  en  Holande  ou  en  Brebant  la  ou  nostra 
sire  le  roi  plaira  v  mars  d'estellin  pour  le  sas  a  laine  de  le  were,  et  pour 
cascun  lest  de  quir  v  mars.'^ 

'  Cf .  statute  of  1279  :  Nus  prelaz  ne  puisse  faire  ne  avoir  en  un  an  plus  de  iiii  paires 
de  robes  vaires,  ne  dont  Vaune  de  Paris  coute  plus  de  xxx  s.  de  toumois,  se  il  n'avoit 
plus  de  vii  mile  livries  de  terre  a  tournois,  et  cil  n'en  pourroit  avoir  que  v  au  pltis. 
Statute  of  1294  :  Negus  prelatz,  tant  sia  grantz,  no  pusca  aver  rauba  per  son  cors  de 
plus  de  XXV  sols  de  torn.  Vauna  de  Paris. 

*  Statute  of  1279 :  Que  nule  dame  ne  damoisele,  en  quel  estat  qus  ele  soit,  ou 
conbien  que  ele  soit  grant  dame,  ne  puisse  avoir  ensamble  quA  iiii  paires,  se  ele  n'est 
fame  ou  fille  de  home  qui  ait  plus  de  v'"  livries  de  terre  a  toumois  .  .  .  et  cele  ne 
pourra  avoir  au  plus  que  v  peres  de  robes,  ne  de  plus  grant  pris  que  de  xxx  s. 
de  toumois  I'aune  a  I'aune  de  Paris.  Statute  of  1294 :  Nulha  damaizela,  si  elha 
no  es  castelana  ou  dona  de  ii'"  libres  de  terra  o  de  plus,  n'aura  mas  un  parelh  de 
raubas  Van.    E  cela  en  aura  ii  parelhs  et  nan  plus. 

"  Statute  of  1279  :  Prelaz,  ne  chevaliers,  ne  clers,  ne  autres  dou  reaume,  en  qtiel 
estat  que  il  soit,  ne  puisse  doner  a  mengier  fors  iii  mes  touz  simples,  en  le  maniere 
que  qui  vodra  doner  potage,  se  il  a  celui  potage  ou  aveques  celui  potage  char  ou  poisson, 
qui  soit  contez  pour  un  des  trois  mes  .  .  .  ;  ne  notet  I' en  que  fruiz  ne  frontages  doie 
estre  contez  pour  mes,  se  n'est  a  tarte  ou  enflaons.     Cf.  statute  of  1294,  art.  13. 

'"  Statute  of  1279  :  II  est  ordeni  que  tuit  li  chevalier  et  li  gentil  del  roiaume  de 
France  qui  ont  ii"  livries  de  terre  au  toumois  ou  plus,  et  tous  les  bourgeois  qui  ont, 
que  en  terre  que  en  mueble,  la  valeur  de  mil  et  V  de  tournois  ou  plus,  tiegnent  com- 
munement  une  jument  qui  puisse  porter  faon  .  .  . ;  et  tout  li  grant  home  qui  ont 
pasture  souffisant  tiengnent  haraz  de  jumenz  de  vi  ou  de  iiii  au  moins. 

"  On  the  state  of  the  customs  revenue  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I  see  Stubbs, 
op.  cit.  ii.  548,  and  Hubert  Hall,  The  Customs  Revenue  of  England,  London,  1885,  i.  68. 
In  1275  an  assembly  of  prelates,  magnates,  and  communities  had  granted  dimidiam 
marcam  de  quolibet  sacco  lane  .  .  .  et  unam  marcam  de  qualibet  lesta  coriorum, 
exeuntibus  regnum  Anglic.    But  there  remained  to  the  crown,  in  times  of  necessity,  the 
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Item  de  t[r]estoutes  markeandises  entrans  en  le  tere  ou  isans  liors  de  le 
tere  d'Engletere,  ke  on  pait  de  cascun  xx  s.  xii  d.  du  vendeur,  a 
maintenir  le  vere. 

Item  de  toutes  markeandises  vendues  dedens  le  roiaume  soit  paie  pour 
cascuns  xx  s.,  du  vendeur  ii  s,,  a  maintenir  le  were. 

Item  pour  cascun  quartier  de  fourment  vendu  [soit]  paiie  du  vendeur 
iii  d. ;  de  I'orge  ii  d. ;  du  soill  ii  d. ;  de  I'avaine  i  d. ;  des  feves  i  d. ; 
des  pois  i  d.  ;  du  mestellon  i  d.,  a  maintenir  le  were. 

Item  de  cascun  buef  et  de  cascune  vake  [soit]  pai6  du  vendeur  iiii 
d. ;  pour  pore,  ii  d.  ;  pour  mouton  ii  d. ;  pour  veel  ii  d. 

Item  ke  tout  markeant  estraine  puisent  venir  et  markeander  sain  et 
sauf  par  tout  le  royaume  d'Engletere,  paiant  leur  droiture  devant  dit, 
hormis  chiaus  du  roiaume  de  Franclie,  ou  ke  il  soient  en  were  contre  le 
roiaume  d'Engletere  ou  en  aiue  de  w[e]re  contre  nostre  sener  le  roi. 

Et  puis  ke  Ii  estraine  markeant  voelent  aider  a  le  were  maintenir 
bien  le  doivent  voloir  et  soutenir  les  gens  du  roiaume  d'Engletere. — Et  ke 
nostres  sires  Ii  rois  voelle  aidier  et  grase  faire  a  tous  les  chevaliers  et 
esquiiers  ki  seront  en  son  serviclie  en  le  were  du  roiaume  soient  respitie 
de  leur  detes  tant  come  il  seront  en  le  were  lior  du  roiaume. — Et  sachies, 
sire,  se  vous  voles  hastievment  faire  I'ordonnanche  de  la  laine,  pour  clie 
ke  Ii  tans  aproche  ke  I'ordonnanche  plaira  bien  as  markeans  estraines 
de  paiier  v  mars  pour  le  sac,  vous  en  ares  davantage  dedens  vi  mois 
c  mille  mars  '^  mai  ke  vo  gent  de  levier  [sic]  vous  voelent  aidier  a  cous 
de  markeans. 


SIR   ANTHONY    ASHLEY    COOPEE,  AND    THE    RELIEF    OF    TAUNTON. 

In  a  recently  published  volume,'  I  called  in  question  Cooper's  asser- 
tion that  he  '  received  orders  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Taunton,  and 
a  commission  from  .  .  .  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  command  in  chief  for 
that  design,  which,  having  received  the  addition  of  some  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Holborn  .  .  was  .  .  happily 
effected.'  ^    One  of  the  reasons  which  I  gave  for  believing  that  Cooper 

expedient  of  levying  an  extraordinary  custom  upon  the  staple  commodities  expoi'ted 
from  England.  In  1294,  under  the  pressure  of  a  French  war,  Edward  I  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  merchants  to  a  great  increase  of  the  customs,  or  maltdte :  Cus- 
tumam  .  .  .  de  lanis  et  coriis  exeuntibus  regnwn  regi  gratanter  concesserunt,  videlicet 
de  quolihet  sacco  lane  v  marcas  .  .  .  ,  de  guolihet  lasto  coriorum  decern  [another 
manuscript :  quinque]  marcas.  Our  author  wrote  perhaps  before  that  maltdte  of  1294. 
He  wrote  most  likely  before  a.d.  1297,  for  he  suggests  the  imposition  of  a  maletote  in 
England,  without  alluding  to  the  exclusive  recognised  (in  1297)  right  of  parliament 
to  authorise  taxation  of  wool  as  well  as  general  taxation ;  see  the  Confirmation  of 
Charters.  (Select  Charters,  p.  495.)  The  idea,  however,  was  still  maintained,  after 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum  of  1297,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  close  his  ports  to 
alien  merchants,  and  therefore  to  tax  them.  But  it  seemed  proper  to  Edward  I  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  tradesmen  who  usually  visited  his  kingdom ;  the 
Carta  mercatoria  reduced  the  irregularities  of  the  imposts  exacted  from  them  to  a 
fixed  scale  on  1  Feb.  1303. 

'■^  See  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  staple  exports  and  customs,  by  H.  Hall 
p.  cit.  ii.  74. 

'  The  Great  Civil  War,  ii.  38,  note  2.  *  Christie,  i.  app.  xxxi. 
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was  subordinated  to  Holborn,  not  Holborn  to  Cooper,  was  that  in 
Essex's  commission,  Cooj)er  was  bidden  to  receive  orders  from  'myself, 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  Serjeant-Major-General  of  the 
Western  Counties.'  The  latter  person,  I  went  on  to  say,  is  of 
course  Holborn,  and  Cooper's  assertion  is  thus  disposed  of. 

My  attention  has  since  been  called  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sergeant-Major-General  of  the  Western  Counties  was 
not  Holborn  but  Waller,  and  that  this  part  of  my  argument,  there- 
fore, falls  to  the  ground.  Further  examination  has  convinced  me 
that  he  is  in  the  right  on  this  point.  I  am,  however,  convinced 
that  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came  is  on  other  grounds  still  un- 
assailable, and  as  anything  which  bears  upon  the  character  of  the 
future  earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  worthy  of  examination,  I  shall  make 
no  excuse  for  producing  the  evidence  which  exists,  and  which  shows 
that  Cooper's  account  of  the  matter  was  quite  inaccurate. 

In  the  first  place  the  commission  itself  reads  as  follows  :  ^ — 

Bobert  Earle  of  Essex  &c.     To  Sir  Anthojiy  Ashley  Cooper. 

By  vertue  of  the  power  and  authority  given  me  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Comons  in  Parliament  I  doe  constitute  and  appoynte  you 
Comander  in  Cheife  of  all  those  forces  of  horse  and  foote  drawne  out  of 
the  garrisons  of  Weymouth,  Warham,  and  Poole  for  the  present  expedicion 
to  serve  for  ye  defence  of  the  King,  Parliament,  and  Kingdome  as  above 
mencioned.  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  take  the  said 
forces  in  to  your  charge,  and  diligently  to  execute  and  performe  the  duty 
of  your  place  as  comander  in  cheife,  hereby  requiring  and  comanding  all 
officers  and  souldyers  belonging  to  the  said  forces  to  obey  you  as  their 
comander  in  cheife  for  the  service  aforemenconed,  according  to  this  com- 
mission given  you,  and  you  likewise  to  obey  and  follow  such  order  and 
direccion  as  you  shall  receive  from  my  selfe,  both  houses  of  Parliament,  or 
the  Sergt.  Major  Generall  of  the  Westerne  Countyes.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seale  this  one  and  thirtith  day  of  October  1644.  Essex. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
commission  about  commanding  a  single  man  excepting  the  drafts 
from  the  garrisons,  and  in  the  second  place,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
about  the  relief  of  Taunton.  An  entry  in  the  day  book  of  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  of  the  ^ame  date,  31  Oct.,  explains 
how  things  stood : — 

That  it  be  returned  in  answer  to  y^  proposicion  of  y®  gent,  of  y®  West 
that,  soe  long  as  y®  King's  army  doth  keepe  in  a  body,  they  cannot  advise 
y^  deviding  of  o"^  forces,  but  soe  soone  as  y®  Iring  shall  dispose  of  his 
forces  the  Committee  will  first  take  into  consideration  their  desire  for 
sending  S""  WiUiam  Waller  into  y®  West. 

I   interpret   the  two   documents   together   to   mean   that   the 
western  committee  asked   that  Waller  should  be  sent   to   relieve 
Taunton.      In   consequence,  however,  of  the   king's   threatening 
»  Shaftesbury  MSS.,  P.R.O.,  Section  ii.  No.  46. 
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position  after  the  battle  of  Newbury  (27  Oct.)  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  postponed  sending  Waller,  but  to  prevent  future 
loss  of  time,  Essex  gave  Cooper  a  commission  to  command  the 
drafts  from  the  garrisons,  that  he  and  they  might  be  ready  to 
serve  under  Waller,  whenever  Waller  was  able  to  advance. 

A  further  letter  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  to  Waller 
on  6  Nov.,  three  days  before  the  king  relieved  Donnington  Castle, 
shows  that,  though  they  still  felt  that  Waller  could  not  be  spared, 
they  were  growing  uneasy  about  Taunton,  and  therefore  wished 
him  to  despatch  a  thousand  horse  to  its  relief.* 

S"", — Having  taken  into  consideration  y®  condition  of  y^  towne  of  Taunton 
where  neere  a  thousand  of  the  well  affected  of  y®  West  that  have  declared 
themselves  for  y^  Parliam*  are  straitely  beseiged  by  y*^  Enemy  :  wee  have 
thought  fitt  to  desire  you  to  send  a  thousand  of  yo"*  horse  into  y®  West 
for  releife  thereof,  w^'^  wee  are  the  rather  induced  unto  because  they  may 
hinder  y^  levyes  and  contribucions  made  for  y®  king  in  those  parts  :  and  in 
case  this  shall  make  a  diversion  of  y^  king's  army,  and  that  he  shall  send 
some  force  upon  y^  reare  of  those  horse ;  wee  thinke  fitt  that  you  march 
into  y*^  West  w*^  all  y®  rest  of  yo^  horse  and  dragoones.  And  if  the  king 
shall  send  a  greater  body  into  y^  West,  wee  shall  take  care  to  send  such 
other  forces  as  shall  be  necessary  for  your  assistance.  .  .  Wee  have  written 
to  y«  Governo''*  of  Warharp,  Poole,  Weymouth  and  Lyme,  soe  soone  as 
yC  horse  shall  come  into  those  parts,  to  send  as  many  foote  to  joyne  with 
them  for  their  assistance  as  they  can,  leavying  a  competent  strength  for 
securing  of  their  guarrisons. 

On  8  Nov.  these  instructions  are  countermanded  : — 

We  wrote  unto  you  formerly  to  send  1000  horse  into  the  West  for  the 
reliefe  of  Taunton,  but  this  day  having  received  intelligence  that  yesterday 
his  Ma"^  marched  out  of  Oxford  with  all  his  forces.  .  .  wee  have  thought  fitt 
to  desire  you  if  this  information  shall  prove  true  not  to  send  away  those 
1000  horse  nor  any  other  of  your  forces,  but  to  keepe  them  together  till 
this  exigeant  be  over. 

On  11  Nov.  Sir  W.  Waller  replies  from  Newbury  : — 

I  have  received  yo""  command  for  the  releiving  of  Taunton,^  which  I 
suppose  to  be  pre-countermanded  by  a  former  letter  sent  downe  about  3 
dayes  agoe,  in  regard  of  his  Ma*«  advance  towards  us.  Concernuig  the 
West,  besides  y®  obedience  I  owe  yo""  Lop^  commands,  I  have  a  parti- 
cular inclinacion  to  doe  service  to  those  parts,  and  I  am  extreamely  sensible 
of  y"^  sad  condition  of  that  poore  towne  of  Taunton  and  ye  good  people 
that  are  in  it. 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  weakness  of  his  troops,  so  that  he 
cannot  spare  one  thousand  horse,  and  then  goes  on : — 

For  the  present  releife  of  Taunton  I  shall  humbly  offer  this,  that 
Colonell  Ludlowes  and  Col.  Fitz-James  his  Eegiment  w*^  200  commanded 

*  This  and  the  following  documents  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  in  the  P.E.O. 

•'•  This  letter  is  not  in  the  letter  book. 
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Horse  of  mine  owne,  under  y®  comando  of  Comissary  Gn^^  Vandruiske 
may  be  sent  downe  to  joyne  with  and  comand  y^  Dorsetshire  Horse,  and 
I  shall  send  Majo'"  gn'^  Holborne  downe  to  draw  out  y^  foote  (out  of  y® 
severall  guarrisons)  and  to  command  all  in  cheife  w***  w"''^  strength  (w'^*^ 
is  as  much  as  y^  committee  in  those  parts  have  desired  from  me)  I  make 
noe  question  but  Taunton  may  be  releived,  and  his  Ma*»  levyes  broken  in 
those  parts. 

Here  then  we  have  Waller,  from  whom  by  Essex's  commission 
Cooper  was  commanded  to  receive  orders,  distinctly  stating  that 
Holborne  was  '  to  command  all  in  chief,'  not  merely  his  own  con- 
tingent. 

The  remainder  of  the  correspondence  tells  the  same  tale.  On 
14  Nov.  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  wrote  to  Manchester  and 
the  other  commanders  as  follows  : — 

Wee  received  a  Ire  of  the  ll*'^  of  this  instant  from  S'"  W.  Waller,  wherein 
for  the  releife  of  Taunton  bee  makes  offer  that  Coll.  Ludlowes  and  Col. 
Fitz-James  his  regiment  with  200  comanded  horse  of  his  owne  under  y® 
comand  of  Com.-Gen^^  Vandrusk  may  bee  sent  downe  to  joyne  with  and 
comand  the  Dorset  shyre  horse.  And  that  bee  will  send  Maj''  Gen^ 
Holburne  to  draw  out  the  foote  out  of  the  severall  guarrisons  and  to 
command  all  in  cheife,  all  which  wee  doe  approve  of,  and  desire  you  to 
give  them  yo''  advise  concerning  their  safest  passage  into  those  parts. 

This  letter  is  crossed  by  one  from  Waller  also  on  14  Nov. 

I  am  under  a  persecution  w*^  the  perpetuall  clamo*"*  I  receive  out  of 
y®  West,  concerning  the  sad  distressed  condition  of  Taunton,  for  releife 
whereof  I  am  ready  to  send  downe  a  party  of  500  horse,  and  Colonell 
Holborne  to  comand  all  in  chiefe,  I  thought  it  fit  before  his  goeing  to 
dispatch  him  unto  you,  and  to  desire  by  him  that  there  may  be  a  fort- 
night's pay  disbursed  to  those  poore  foote,  w*'^  I  left  in  Dorsetshire  W^** 
will  be  a  great  incouragement.  I  am  confident  this  gallant  gentleman 
will  give  you  a  very  good  accompt  of  those  westerne  parts,  and  be  a  meanes 
to  devide  the  King's  forces  if  he  may  be  forthwith  dismissed. 

On  20  Nov.  the  committee  again  writes  to  Waller,  sending  the 
letter  by  Major-General  Holborn. 

There  is  800^^  provided  for  yo""  foot  in  Dorsetshire  which  is  to  bee  sent 
to  them  forthwith  :  and  wee  shall  send  some  money  speedily  unto  your 
other  forces.  Wee  have  dismissed  Maj""  Gen"  Holburne,  and  hope  you 
will  bee  carefull  to  despatch  him  away  into  y®  West  soe  soone  as  the  present 
service  you  are  about  can  permit. 

The  next  entry  is  in  the  day  book  of  the  committee,  on  27  Nov. 

That  S""  W™  Waller  doe  send  forthwith  to  the  West  the  party  designed 
for  releife  of  Taunton. 

Finally  the  committee  tenders  its  thanks  on  23  Dec.  to  Holborn 
and  not  to  Cooper. 

Wee  have  understood  yo""  reheving  of  Taunton  which  wee  looke  upon 
as  a  very  good  service,  and  hope  you  will  have  oport unity  of  further 
service  there  to  enable  you  to  it. 
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After  this,  I  think  the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  when  Cooper 
wrote  of  himself  as  merely  receiving  '  the  addition  of  some  forces 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Holborn,'  instead  of  saying 
that  he  was  placed  under  Holborn,  he  gave  an  inaccurate  account  of 
the  matter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  question  of  Cooper's 
attempting  to  deceive  any  one.  His  misstatement  was  confined  to 
a  private  diary,  where  it  remained  till  Mr.  Christie  unearthed  it  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  useful  to  be  able  to  test  a  famous 
man's  veracity  in  a  case  in  which  his  own  vanity  is  concerned,  and 
the  test  here  given  is  certainly  complete  enough. 

Samuel  E.  Gaediner. 


CEOMWELL    AND    THE    INSUREECTION    OF    1655. 

III.  Mr.  Palgrave's  Theory  Examined. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  briefly  to  examine  Mr.  Palgrave's  account  of 
the  rising,  to  show  on  what  evidence  he  replies,  and  in  what  manner 
he  makes  use  of  that  evidence.  In  the  beginning  of  his  first  article 
in  this  Eeview  he  stated  that  his  attempt  to  show  Cromwell's  com- 
plicity in  the  insurrection  of  1655  was  based  'not  on  inference,  far 
less  on  misrepresentation,  but  on  direct  documentary  evidence.'  ^ 
In  his  last  article  he  calls  the  special  attention  of  his  readers  to 
three  points  which  he  complains  that  I  have  ignored.  These  three 
points  are  the  main  pillars  of  his  theory.  '  On  three  occasions 
Cromwell  appeared  upon  the  scene.  These  occasions  import  much  ; 
they  bind  together  the  mass  of  circumstantial  indirect  evidence 
of  Cromwell's  complicity  in  the  insurrection.'  ^ 

The  first  of  these  appearances  is,  according  to  him,  Cromwell's 
direct  intervention  to  free  the  conspirators  at  Dover.  For  this  in- 
tervention Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  quote  any  order  or  letter  of  Crom- 
well's. He  relies  on  a  letter  to  Thurloe.  '  Proof  of  this  fact  lies 
in  the  words  written  by  the  deputy-governor  to  Thurloe.'  ^ 

The  third  of  these  appearances  is  Cromwell's  supposed  interven- 
tion to  prevent  Major  Butler  from  attacking  the  Salisbury  insur- 
gents. As  before  Mr.  Palgrave  quotes  no  letter  or  order  of  Cromwell's. 
He  relies  on  a  letter  from  Butler  to  Cromwell  in  which  there  is  not 
even  a  mention  of  any  orders.  *  The  tone  of  this  letter  shows,'  &c. 
&c.  In  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  Mr.  Palgrave's  proof  does 
not  consist  in  a  fact  stated  by  his  authorities,  but  in  an  inference 
of  his  own  which  he  assumes  to  be  a  fact.'* 

•  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  522.  *  English  Hist.  Eeview,  iv.  124. 

'  Qiuirterhj  Review,  clxii.  423  ;  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  524 ;  iv.  125.  My  ex- 
planation of  this  letter  is  stated  in  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  345. 

*  For  my  explanation  of  this  letter  v.  p.  328,  ante ;  for  the  letter  itself,  p.  127,  ante. 
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The  second  occasion  is  the  only  one  for  which  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
any  direct  documentary  evidence,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
what  the  document  is  and  in  what  manner  it  is  treated. 

Cromwell's  second  appearance  on  the  scene,  says  Mr.  Palgrave, 
'  was  his  sending  pretended  army  mutineers  to  Dover  to  encourage 
Lord  Eochester  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking.'  ^ 

According  to  information  imparted  to  the  king  by  Cromwell's  nephew, 
Colonel  William  Cromwell,  '  my  lord  of  Eochester  was  known  to  Cromwell 
to  be  in  England  as  soon  as  he  landed,'  and  was  met  by  pretended  agents 
from  the  army,  Eochester's  friends  '  in  show,'  but  the  Protector's  'really,' 
who,  to  make  the  earl  *  have  the  greater  confidence '  in  the  enterprise, 
gave  him  false  offers  of  co-operation,  and  assurances  that  Cromwell's 
soldiers  were  ripe  for  mutiny.^ 

The  document  upon  which  these  statements  are  based  is  an 
unsigned  letter  addressed  by  Herbert  Price  to  secretary  Nicholas. 

Colonel  Cromwell  told  me  [writes  Price]  that  my  Lord  of  Eochester 
was  known  to  Cromwell  to  be  in  England  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  that 
he  was  permitted  to  make  those  essays  on  purpose  to  make  him  have  the 
greater  confidence  in  those  persons  he  communicated  with,  as  he  would 
intimate,  of  the  army  ;  whereby  Cromwell  would  learn  always  what  was 
to  be  done,  those  being  his  friends  really,  ours  in  show.^ 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  statements  with  his  authority 
reveals  this  instructive  fact :  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  nature 
of  the  communications  between  Eochester  and  the  pretended  army 
mutineers  are  not  contained  in  the  authority.  As  in  the  other  two 
cases  they  are  inferences  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  own,  and  inferences  of 
the  most  doubtful  value.* 

In  addition  to  this  the  authority  itself,  the  sole  authority  for 
this  story,  is  of  the  smallest  possible  value.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
the  merest  piece  of  hearsay,  A  says  B  said,  C  said,  D  did  so  and  so. 
In  the  second  place  the  reporters  are  persons  of  very  little  credit. 
Herbert  Price  who  tells  the  story  to  Nicholas  was  a  gossiping  busy- 
body contemptuously  described  by  Clarendon  as  '  a  man  that 
affected  to  know  or  to  be  thought  to  know  the  greatest  secrets.' 
His  letters  to  Nicholas  are  full  of  startling  revelations  of  which 
Nicholas  took  no  notice.  Price  accused  Buckingham  and  others  of 
betraying  the  secrets  of  the  royalists  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
his  own  inquisitiveness  and  propensity  to  gossip  which  had  revealed 
to  Cromwell  the  secret  of  the  king's  removal  to  Zealand.^ 

The  person  who  told  the  story  to  Price  was,  according  to  Mr. 

^  English  Hist.  Review,  iv.  125.  ^  Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  423. 

'  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  637. 

*  V.  p.  314  ante  on  the  question  whether  Eochester  landed  at  Dover. 

«  Rebellion,  xiv.  141  ;  Egerton  MSS.  2535. 
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Palgrave,  '  Colonel  William  Cromwell,  Cromwell's  nephew.'  This 
suggests  Mrs.  Gamp's  appeals  to  Mrs.  Harris.  There  was  never 
any  such  person.     Cromwell's  brothers  died  without  issue.^'^ 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Palgrave 
relies  to  prove  these  three  interventions  of  Cromwell's  which  import 
so  much.  If  this  be  what  he  describes  as  '  direct  documentary- 
evidence,'  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  'the  mass  of 
circumstantial  indirect  evidence  '  above  mentioned. 

A  point  of  equal  importance  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  account  of  the 
plot  is  the  statement  that  Cromwell  had  '  complete  foreknowledge ' 
of  the  coming  insurrection.  He  represents  Cromwell  as  claiming 
in  the  declaration  concerning  the  insurrection  that  he  '  had  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  design  .  .  .  and  of  the  particular  persons 
engaged  therein.'  ^^  The  quotation  misrepresents  the  sense  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  it  is  taken.  Moreover  it  does  not  refer  to 
the  rising  which  actually  took  place  in  March,  but  to  the  earlier 
insurrection  planned  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  January  1655, 
when  parliament  rose.*^  This  complete  foreknowledge  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Palgrave's  account,  derived  from  Sir  Eichard  Willis,  a 
member  of  the  Sealed  Knot,  and  at  the  same  time  in  Cromwell's 
pay.*^  This  supposition  is  advanced  as  a  theory  in  the  earlier 
article,  and  stated  as  a  fact  in  the  later  ones.  In  answer  to  this 
theory  I  argued  that  the  treason  of  Willis  began  much  later,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  in  the  Protector's  pay  in 
1654.  In  support  of  his  own  view  Mr.  Palgrave  quotes  a  passage 
from  Phillips's  continuation  of  Baker's  '  Chronicle,'  statements 
made  in  1659  to  the  effect  that  Willis  had  been  '  several  years  '  in 
Cromwell's  service,  a  letter  attributed  to  Willis  in  the  Thurloe 
papers,  and  a  petition  addressed  by  Willis  to  Cromwell  during  his 
imprisonment  in  1654. ''' 

The  statements  contained  in  the  letters  of  1659,  and  the  passage 
from  Phillips,  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  be  of  any  use  in  deter- 
mining the  date  when  the  connexion  between  Willis  and  the 
government   began. ^-^      From   the   request   contained    in   Willis's 

'"  I  fancy  Mr.  Palgrave  means  Major  William  Cromwell,  Cromwell's  cousin.  But 
the  person  to  whom  Price  refers  is  undoubtedly  Colonel  John  Cromwell,  third  son  of 
the  Protector's  uncle  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  at  this  time  an  officer  in  the  Dutch 
service.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  derived  his  information  from  any  other  source 
than  common  rumour  (Noble,  House  of  Cromwell,  i.  50-56). 

"  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  524. 

'^  A '  Declaration  of  His  Highness,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Council  showing  the 
Reasons  of  their  Proceedings  for  securing  the  Peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  1655,  p.  28 ; 
Old  Parliamentary  History,  xx.  pp.  451,  452. 

'^  Quarterly,  clxii.  436.  "  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  741. 

'^  Phillips  simply  says,  speaking  of  the  rising  of  1655 :  '  There  was  a  foundation 
laid  ...  of  a  general  rising  in  every  county,  had  not  Cromwell  sparing  no  cost  to 
maintain  his  instruments  of  deceit,  for  he  had  his  spies  ready  hired  not  only  here  in 
all  corners,  such  as  counterfeiting  themselves  zealous  royalists,  insinuated  into  their 
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petition  Mr.  Palgrave  concludes  that  he  was  '  on  good  terms  with 
the  government.'  As  the  request  was  not  granted  it  proves  that 
the  government  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Willis.  At  the  same 
time  Willis  begged  for  his  liberty  in  the  most  abject  terms.  He 
was  released,  but  so  were  thirty-five  other  state  prisoners,  and  he 
was  released  on  the  condition  of  finding  security  for  5,000Z.  that  he 
would  act  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state. ^"^  These  are  hardly 
signs  of  exceptional  favour.  Mr.  Palgrave' s  last  proof  is  *  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Thurloe  proposing  to  discover  conspiracies  against  the 
Protector's  person,  printed  in  the  Thurloe  papers,  and  attributed  by 
the  editors  to  Willis.'  '^  The  paper  is  not  dated  and  the  internal 
references  are  too  vague  to  fix  the  date.  There  is  no  contemporary 
endorsement  to  justify  the  editors  in  assigning  it  to  Willis.  They 
did  not  know  his  handwriting,  as  their  failure  to  identify  subsequent 
letters  really  written  by  him  proves.  The  letter  is  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Willis,  nor  does  it  at  all  resemble  his  handwriting.  It  is 
signed  by  a  name  he  never  uses,  and  composed  in  a  phraseology  he 
never  employs.^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  when  the  treason  of  Willis  com- 
menced. Willis  himself  states  (and  it  is  intrinsically  likely)  that 
he  did  not  enter  the  Protector's  service  till  he  had  undergone  several 
imprisonments.^^  He  was  imprisoned  from  June  to  September 
1654,  and  from  June  to  December  1655.^^" 

In  the  summer  of  1656  he  was  in  communication  with  Thurloe. 
There  are  six  letters  amongst  the  Thurloe  papers  from  Willis  to 
Thurloe,  beginning  in  August  1656,  and  signed  by  the  names  of 
Edwards  or  Barret.  Amongst  the  Eawlinson  MSS.  is  also  a  paper 
of  some  importance  endorsed  by  Thurloe  *  notes  of  a  discourse  with 
E.  W.  August  1656,'  and  also  'intelligence  received  Sept.  3, 1656. '^^ 
The  connexion  therefore  began  between  December  1655  and  August 
1656. 

Willis  alone,  had  he  been  in  Cromwell's  service  since  1654,  could 
not  have  supplied  the  complete  foreknowledge  which  Mr.  Palgrave 

councils  and  betrayed  them  (of  which  number  Sir  Eichard  Willis  at  last  became 
shrewdly  suspected  to  be  one),'  Baker's  Chronicle,  ed.  1670,  p.  642. 

'»  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1654,  pp.  293,  354 ;  Rawlinsm  MSS.  A.  328, 
f.  120. 

"  Thurloe,  i.  757. 

'*  For  these  statements  about  the  handwriting  of  Willis,  I  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Macray,  who  is  familiar  with  it  from  the  specimens  amongst  the  Clarendon 
Papers.  The  writing  of  Willis  is  extremely  peculiar,  '  more  unlike  to  be  counterfeited 
by  another,  or  disguised  by  himself  than  any  I  know  of,'  as  Broderick  writes  to  Hyde, 
Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  504. 

'»  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1661-2,  p.  232. 

-*  Calendar  State  Papers,  1654,  pp.  354  ;  Perfect  Proceedings,  28  June-5  July 
1655,  p.  4773 ;  Raiulinson  MSS.  A.  xxxiii.  483. 

2'  Thurloe,  v.  344,  354,  595,  653,  657,  667 ;  Eawlinson  MSS.  A.  xli.  576.  These 
letters  of  Willis  were  first  identified  by  Mr.  Macray. 
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attributes  to  the  Protector.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
completeness  of  his  theory  to  find  some  one  to  supply  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  designs  of  the  Levellers  and  the  army  mutineers 
also.  Such  an  informer,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  Cromwell 
possessed  in  the  person  of  Eichard  Overton.  Kichard  Overton,  he 
asserts,  was  in  the  winter  of  1654  in  Cromwell's  service,  was  his 
devoted  servant,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  get  up  the  mutiny  in 
the  Scotch  army,  for  which  Major-General  Eobert  Overton  suffered. 

The  evidence  advanced  for  this  statement  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  evidence  about  Willis.  Mr.  Palgrave  adduces  three  docu- 
ments. The  first  of  these  is  a  letter  from  Eichard  Overton  to 
Thurloe,  dated  6  Sept.  1654,  offering  his  services  to  the  government 
to  prevent  disturbances.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  offer  was 
accepted.  The  life  of  Eichard  Overton,  both  before  and  after  the 
offer,  renders  it  improbable  that  it  was  accepted.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth he  had  been  prominent  as  one  of  Cromwell's  deadliest 
enemies.  In  the  spring  of  1655  he  fled  from  England  with  Sexby, 
and  like  him  entered  the  service  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Palgrave's 
proof  that  Eichard  Overton's  offers  were  accepted  is,  that,  im- 
mediately after  this  offer  to  Thurloe,  '  Overton  was  attending  the 
anabaptist  meetings  in  London,  and  exhibiting  the  two  sheepskins 
quite  full  of  Spanish  pistoles  '  that  he  had  brought  over  for  the  con- 
spirators, &c.^^  The  defect  of  this  proof  is  that  Mr.  Palgrave's 
•dates  are  wrong.  Overton's  performances  with  the  '  sheepskins  full 
of  Spanish  pistoles  '  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1655-6,  a  year  too 
late  for  his  theory.  The  date  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
was  sent  him  by  Sexby  after  Sexby's  visit  to  Spain  (July  1655)  and 
his  return  to  Flanders  (Dec.  1655).  At  that  time  Eichard  Overton 
was  in  possession  of  a  commission  from  Charles  II  ^^  and  working 
for  the  royalists. 

The  proof  that  Eichard  Overton  was  employed  to  get  up  the 
mutiny  in  the  Scotch  army  and  the  seizure  of  Hull  is  equally 
valueless.  Dyer,  Sexby's  servant,  made  in  1658  two  depositions. 
In  one  he  says  that  Sexby  told  him  that  Colonel  Overton,  who  was 
in  Scotland,  was  to  seize  on  General  Monk  and  his  headquarters 
with  the  regiment  he  had  there.  In  the  other  he  says  that  Eichard 
Overton  was  '  to  cut  off  the  headquarters  in  Scotland  and  deliver 
up  Hull.'  The  two  depositions  are  contradictory,  one  of  them  is  in 
error,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  has  carefully  based  his  theory  on  the  erro- 
neous one.  Like  the  clerk  who  took  down  Dyer's  depositions,  he 
has  confused  the  two  Overtons.^^ 

^  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  532. 

^'  Thurloe,  vi.  831,  832 ;  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  40,  51,  70 ;  ibid.  pp. 
55,  56 ;  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  396. 

^*  The  first  of  these  two  papers  is  a  carefully  written  statement  of  nine  pages  signed 
by  Dyer.  The  second  is  five  pages  of  rough  notes  of  Dyer's  examination  not  signed 
VOL.  IV. NO.  XV.  M  M 
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As  in  the  case  of  Willis,  so  in  the  case  of  Eichard  Overton,  Mr. 
Palgrave's  proofs  fail  to  resist  the  slightest  examination.  The  theory 
of  '  complete  foreknowledge  '  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  to  keep 
company  with  the  story  of  the  three  apparitions.  These  are  the 
chief  points  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  case.  I  might  take  the  minor  points 
one  by  one  and  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary and  it  would  be  tedious.  The  examples  already  given  suffice  to 
show  how  the  case  against  Cromwell  is  got  up.  The  details  and 
the  minor  points  are  treated  with  just  the  same  mixture  of  imagi- 
nation and  inaccuracy.  For  instance,  in  treating  of  the  incidents  of 
Jan.  1655  Mr.  Palgrave  says  :  '  The  royalists  as  a  body  were  in  the 
winter  of  1654-5  peaceful  and  quiescent,  the  design  on  the  Welsh 
castles  was  a  farce,  Cromwell's  hand  is  visible  in  the  distribution  of 
arms  among  the  royalists.'  ^^  Of  the  error  contained  in  the  first  of 
these  propositions  the  correspondence  already  printed,  and  the  still 
larger  amount  which  I  have  not  printed,  contains  ample  proof.  Mr. 
Palgrave's  proof  of  Cromwell's  complicity  in  the  distribution  of  arms 
among  the  royalists  consists  in  the  statement  that  Cromwell  sent 
'  a  military  escort '  to  convoy  one  of  these  consignments  of  arms  into 
Derbyshire.  The  real  nature  of  this  supposed  '  military  escort '  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  a  royalist  letter  amongst  Thurloe's  manu- 
scripts. '  Two  soldiers  in  countryman's  attire  travelled  with  the 
carriers  till  they  saw  the  arms  lodged  ;  then,  taking  a  party  of  horse 
that  lodged  near  them,  seized  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  arms 
were  brought.'  ^^  The  genuine  character  of  this  scheme  for  supplying 
arms  is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  its  organiser  was  treated 
by  friends  and  foes.  Major  Henry  Norwood  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Protector  for  his  share  in  this  affair,  and  not  released  till  March 
1659,  At  the  Eestoration  he  received  the  distinction  of  being 
appointed  to  act  as  body  squire  of  the  king  at  his  coronation,  and 
held  various  posts  of  trust  under  the  government  of  Charles  11.^^ 
As  to  the  plot  to  surprise  the  castles  of  Denbigh  and  Beaumaris,  it 
may  not  have  been  very  dangerous  to  the  government,  but  there  is 
ample  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  design,  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  chief  actors.  Bayley  and  Stephens  both  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  king  during  the  Protectorate,  both  were  knighted  by  him, 
and  both  were  rewarded  at  the  Eestoration.  In  the  same  manner 
the  fidelity  of  the  messengers  who  passed  between  the  king  and 
the  English  royalists  in  February  1655  is  attested.     Eoss,  Halsall, 

by  hiin.  Apart  from  the  mention  contained  in  this  second  paper  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  any  connexion  between  Bichard  Overton  and  Hull.  On  the  other  hand  Kobert 
Overton  lived  just  outside  Hull,  and  was  for  many  years  governor  of  Hull ;  a  portion 
of  his  regiment  was  in  garrison  there  in  December  1654. 

-*  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  728. 

■•"'  Bawlinson  MSS.  A.  xxi.  f.  448. 

-'  Burton's  Diary,  iv.  151 ;  Kennet,  Register,  p.  421  ;  see  also  Pepys,  Correspond- 
ence, i.  194  ;  Letters  to  Sir  J.  Williamson,  pp.  33,  149. 
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and  Trelawny  were  all  rewarded  when  Charles  enjoyed  his  own 
again. 2^ 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the 
persons  referred  to,  and  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  evidence 
about  their  actions,  Mr.  Palgrave  assumes  that  certain  persons  con- 
cerned in  getting  up  the  rising  of  March  were  agents  of  Cromwell's 
and  not  honest  royalists.  I  will  take  the  strpngest  of  his  cases,  the 
only  one  in  which  there  is  any  apparent  foundation  for  a  charge 
of  double  dealing. 

Mr.  Palgrave  supposes  the  plot  against  Chester  and  the  rising 
in  Wiltshire  to  have  been  alike  manufactured  by  Cromwell's  agents. ^^ 
It  has  been  shown  already  that  in  the  Wiltshire  case  he  mistook 
Dowthwaite,  a  genuine  royalist,  for  a  Cromwellian  trepanner ;  in 
the  Chester  case  he  falls  again  into  the  same  error.  '  The  duper,' 
he  writes,  '  was  Colonel  Worthing.'  The  supposition  is  not  based 
on  a  very  large  knowledge  of  the  man's  career,  for  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
failed  to  discover  his  real  name.  Colonel  Kobert  Werden  was  the 
son  of  John  Werden  of  Chester,  and  had  commanded  a  regiment  of 
horse  in  the  king's  service.^''  Under  the  Commonwealth  he  tried 
to  play  a  double  part,  and  in  order  to  serve  the  king  the  better  pre- 
tended to  serve  the  government.  Two  letters,  one  to  Scott,  and 
the  other  to  Thurloe,  show  that  he  had  given  information  to 
the  first,  and  promised  to  do  so  to  the  second.^^  The  Protector's 
government  doubted  the  value  of  his  information  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions,  for  he  was  unable,  after  the  revelation  of  his 
share  in  the  plot  against  Chester,  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  tax 
imposed  on  the  cavaliers.-^^  At  the  same  time  many  of  his  own 
party  suspected  him,  though  he  always  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Cheshire  royalists.^^  Werden  took  part  in  Sir 
George  Booth's  rising,  for  which  cause  all  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated by  act  of  parliament  .^^  After  the  failure  of  the  rising  some 
royalists  accused  him  of  misconduct,  but  on  examination  Hyde  and 
the  king  found  nothing  which  reflected  upon  his  credit.^^  On  the 
Eestoration  these  charges  were  renewed,  and  Werden  was  imprisoned. 
Werden  petitioned  to  be  restored  to  the  king's  favour,  stating  that 
nothing  of  treachery  or  falsehood  had  been  fastened  on  him,  his 
application  to  his  Majesty's  enemies  was  only  to  preserve  himself 

*^  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  these  men,  but  con- 
siderations of  space  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than  summarising  the  results  here. 
If  Mr.  Palgrave  likes  to  select  a  test  case,  I  should  be  pleased  to  supply  him  with  de- 
tailed evidence  respecting  it. 

^  Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  pp.  424,  435. 

^  Diary  of  Richard  Sytnonds,  p.  258  ;  Ormerod,  ed.  Helsby,  ii.  328. 

''  Thurloe,  iii.  337  ;  iv.  315.  »•'  Ibid.  iv.  315,  449. 

••"^  Calendar  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  361,  iii.  152,  245 ;  Egerton  MSS.  2535,  f.  195. 

'*  27  Aug.  1659,  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1659-60,  pp.  94,  154. 

3'  Life  of  Dr.  Barwick,  pp.  476,  492,  511. 

H  u  2 
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for  future  service.^^  The  accusation  against  Colonel  Werden  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  king  in  full  council,  and  he  was 
triumphantly  acquitted. 

There  was  read  a  large  attestation  under  the  hands  of  Sir  George 
Booth  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Chester 
declaring  that  they  ever  found  the  said  Colonel  Worden  in  all  his  Majesty's 
concernments  not  only  faithful,  but  so  industrious  and  prudent  as  that  no 
person  would  be  more  acceptable  for  their  future  trust.  Upon  considera- 
tion whereof,  and  that  several  Lords  of  the  Council  affirmed,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  late  tyrannical  government,  the  said  colonel  was  highly  in- 
strumental to  advance  his  Majesty's  interest,  and  that  by  their  com- 
munication with  him  their  lives  and  fortunes  had  been  in  his  power ; 
expressing  their  esteem  of  him  as  of  a  worthy  and  loyal  person,  his 
Majesty  declared  that  he  did  fully  acquit  him  from  the  accusation  and 
imputation  he  had  suffered  under,  and  that  he  esteemed  him  a  very  honest 
and  loyal  person,  and  would  accordingly  admit  him  into  his  former  favour. 
In  ernest  whereof  his  Majesty  hath  given  him  the  honour  of  his  hand  and 
his  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  hath  gladly  received  him  into  his  service. ^^ 

For  the  rest  of  Werden's  life  he  remained  high  in  the  favour 
and  service  of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners appointed  in  1667  to  regulate  the  duke's  household,  was 
treasurer  to  Mary  of  Modena  when  she  became  queen,  saw  his  son 
created  a  baronet,  rose  himself  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  died  in  1690.38 

This  examj)le  admirably  illustrates  the  defects  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
historical  method.  He  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  close 
examination  of  a  part  of  a  man's  life  may  supply  as  good  a  test  of 
his  real  character  as  a  review  of  his  whole  career.^^  But  he  forgets 
one  of  the  most  necessary  postulates,  viz.  that  the  evidence  respect- 
ing that  portion  must  be  full  and  complete.  Taken  by  themselves 
the  two  letters  of  Werden's  before  referred  to  '^^  would  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  king.  Interpreted  by  the 
history  of  his  whole  career  their  real  significance  becomes  apparent. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  several  obscure  incidents  in  Cromwell's 
career,  concerning  which  our  information  is  very  imperfect.  In 
connexion  with  these  incidents  there  are  passages  in  contemporary 
authorities  which  throw  grave  doubt  on  his  honesty,  and  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  most  unfavourable  sense.^*  '  In  cases  of  doubt- 
ful evidence,'  observes  Mr.  Gardiner, '  the  general  conception  of  the 
character  of  an  actor,  derived  from  his  spoken  and  written  words, 

^'  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1660,  p.  9. 

*'  The  Parliamentary  Intelligencer,  3-10  Sept.  1G60. 

38  Pepys's  Diary,  ed.  Bright,  iv.  390,  483 ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1662, 
p.  459 ;  Secret  Service  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  pp.  2,  114,  131 ;  Hatton  Corre- 
sporulence,  ii.  100;  Cartwright's  Diary,  passim;  Burke,  Extinct  Baronetage,  s.  v. 

3'  Quarterly  Beview,  clxii.  414.  ■">  Thurloe,  iii,  337  ;  iv.  315. 

*'  I  refer  particularly  to  the  events  of  1647  and  1652-3.  * 
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must  never  be  left  out  of  account.'  For  this  reason  Mr.  Palgrave's 
new  method  fails  entirely  whenever  the  question  is  at  all  obscure, 
or  the  evidence  incomplete.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  dealing 
with  an  event  like  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  1654-5.  The  evidence 
accessible  to  an  historian  who  writes  two  hundred  years  after  the 
events  he  describes  is  necessarily  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  On 
important  points  it  may  be  sufficiently  full  to  be  conclusive ;  on  minor 
points  it  is  generally  defective,  and  often  contradictory.  In  such 
cases  the  historian  who  remembers  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge 
will  be  careful  not  to  rely  too  much  on  shreds  and  patches  of  evi- 
dence. He  will  sometimes  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  own  infe- 
rences, and  be  content  occasionally  to  reserve  judgment.  The 
fundamental  objection  to  Mr.  Palgrave's  theory  of  the  insurrection 
of  1655  is  that  it  is  all  based  on  shreds  and  patches  of  evidence, 
and  inferences  from  shreds  and  patches.  All  of  these  he  interprets 
with  the  same  confidence  as  if  he  had  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
before  him.  And  at  the  same  time,  while  he  relies  so  much  on  trivial 
and  worthless  evidence,  he  takes  no  notice  of  really  important  and 
valuable  evidence.  For  instance,  Mr.  Palgrave  frequently  refers  to 
the  Clarendon  and  Nicholas  papers,  but  leaves  out  of  account,  in 
his  theory  of  the  conspiracy,  the  correspondence  of  the  conspirators 
themselves.  From  the  volume  containing  the  important  letters 
of  O'Neill  (given  on  pp.  315-319)  he  selects  merely  the  gossip  of 
Herbert  Price.  His  chief  authority  is  the  printed  collection  of 
Thurloe's  papers ;  he  speaks  with  a  certain  contempt  of  '  those 
unversed  in  the  Thurloe  papers,'  and  claims  to  have  almost  re- 
discovered them.'*^ 

In  discussing  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  the 
royalists  possessed  by  Cromwell,  he  observes  :  '  We  are  confident 
that  we  have  before  us  all  the  evidence  that  Cromwell  possessed 
against  the  royalists.  Thurloe,  indeed,  it  may  be  suggested,  might 
have  received  information  of  plots  and  conspiracies  far  beyond 
those  disclosed  by  the  papers  now  extant.  But  evidence  both  direct 
and  indirect  contradicts  that  supposition.  The  composition  of  the 
Thurloe  papers  disproves  that  idea.  The  sequence  and  relative 
bearing  of  the  documents,  one  towards  the  other,  is  likewise  unin- 
terrupted.' *^ 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  printed 
Thurloe  papers  are  simply  a  selection  from  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments once  in  Thurloe's  possession  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  list  of  the  unprinted  papers  tills  112  pages  of  Mr.  Macray's 
catalogue  of  the  Eawlinson  manuscripts."**  Some  of  these  papers 
were  left  out  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  printed 
volumes,  some  as  '  redundant   or  immaterial,'  some   from   other 

*-  Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  414,  433,  437,  441 ;  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  727. 
^3  English  Hist.  Review,  iii.  727.  ■»•»  Clarendon  Press,  1878. 
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reasons.  Amongst  those  relating  to  1654-5  are  several  of  inter- 
cepted royalist  letters,  probably  omitted  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  reading  them.  The  important  part  of  these  letters  is  generally 
written  in  sympathetic  ink,  now  so  faded  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
illegible,  but  once  legible  enough  to  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  and 
supplying  them  with  some  useful  information. .  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  confidence  expressed  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  both  as  to  the 
completeness  of  his  own  information,  and  also  as  to  the  limitations 
of  Cromwell's,  was  in  each  case  a  trifle  misplaced. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  facts  prove  that  the  Thurloe  collection 
of  manuscripts  is  itself  far  from  complete.  For  instance.  Pell's, 
and  Morland's,  letters  to  Thurloe,  which  we  should  expect  to  find 
amongst  his  papers,  are  in  a  totally  different  collection.  In  the 
same  way  the  volume  known  as  the  '  Milton  State  Papers  '  contains 
many  documents  addressed  to  Cromwell  which  seem  properly  to 
belong  to  the  Thurloe  collection.  From  these  examples  it  might 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  there  are  other  papers  missing  from 
it,  and  that  some  of  them  relate  to  the  particular  events  we  have 
been  discussing.  There  is  proof  that  such  an  inference  would  be 
correct.  A  letter  in  the  Thurloe  papers  proves  that  many  deposi- 
tions relating  to  the  attempted  rising  in  Yorkshire  remained  in 
private  hands.*'  The  same  thing  took  place  in  the  case  of  deposi- 
tions relating  to  some  other  plots  of  this  period.  Any  argument, 
therefore,  which  is  based  on  the  supposed  completeness  of  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  Thurloe  papers  rests  on  the  most  defec- 
tive foundation. 

From  all  these  facts  I  argue  that  the  method  on  which  Mr. 
Palgrave' 8  inquiries  about  Cromwell's  character  are  conducted  is 
both  erroneous  in  conception  and  faulty  in  execution.  On  either 
of  these  grounds  his  conclusions  may  be  justly  rejected. 

But  there  is  also  a  third  reason.  His  researches  are  throughout 
dominated  and  inspired  by  one  fixed  idea.  On  the  first  page  of  his 
original  article  Mr.  Palgrave  thus  prefaces  his  inquiry  :  '  Difficult 
as  it  may  seem  to  many,  Cromwell  at  the  outset  must  be  regarded 
not  as  "  our  heroic  one,"  but  as  a  man  who  sold  himself  to  falsehood 
that  he  might  "ride  in  gilt  coaches,  escorted  by  the  flunkeyisms 
and  most  sweet  voices."  '  ^^  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  with  this 
judicial  exordium  to  guide  us,  that  before  the  end  of  the  inquiry 
Cromwell  will  be  proved  to  be  '  an  artful,  old  showman,'  and  '  The 
Prince  of  Wirepullers.'  *^  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
comparison  of  Cromwell  to  the  Devil,  '  that  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  who  stood  not  in  the  truth  because  there  was  no  truth 
in  him,'   which  closes  another  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  articles.^^     But 

**  Thurloe,  iv.  294,  '"'  Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  414. 

*'  Ibid.  p.  436.  *''  Englinh  Hist.  Review,  iii.  751. 
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it  is  still  less  difficult  to  appreciate  the  value  of  researches  con- 
ducted by  such  methods  and  in  such  a  spirit.  C.  H.  Firth. 


THE    PLUNKET    MANUSCRIPTS. 

In  the  preface  to  his  '  Life  of  Ormond,'  Carte,  describing  the  manu- 
script materials  which  he  had  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  that 
work,  says : — 

Another  manuscript  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Plunket 
of  the  county  Meath,  whose  uncle  was  the  compiler  of  it.  It  would  make  a 
very  large  volume  in  folio,  and  is  a  collection  of  a  vast  number  of  relations  of 
passages  that  happened  in  the  Irish  wars,  made  by  a  society  of  gentlemen 
who  Uved  in  that  time  and  were  eyewitnesses  of  many  of  those  passages. 
It  is  not  digested  into  a  proper  order,  but  is  wrote  with  great  temper, 
modesty,  candour,  and  regard  for  truth,  the  compiler  upon  all  occasions 
taking  care  to  distinguish  what  was  the  result  of  his  own  knowledge  from 
what  he  learned  by  common  report  in  his  relation  from  others,  that  the 
reader  might  make  his  own  judgment  of  the  measure  of  credit  which  each 
relation  in  his  book  deserved  ;  and  I  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say 
that  wherever  he  asserts  anything  of  his  own  knowledge  I  have  found  him 
stUI  confirmed  by  the  relation  I  met  with  in  the  duke  of  Ormond 's 
papers. 

Since  Carte's  time  a  large  portion  of  the  original  Plunket  MS. 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  but  the  rest  has  been  carefully  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Plunket  Dunne  family  of  Brittas  House, 
Clonaslee,  the  representatives  in  the  female  line  of  the  Plunkets  of 
Dunsoghly,  in  Dublin  county.  A  notice  of  the  manuscript  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Gilbert  will  be  found  in  the  second  report  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Historical  Manuscripts  for  1871.  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not 
agree  with  Carte  in  his  estimate  of  the  '  great  temper '  and  '  candour ' 
of  this  old  Anglo -Irish  chronicle,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to 
most  modern  readers  it  seems  decidedly  faulty  in  temper,  at  least, 
and  disfigured  by  invective.  But  those  defects  are  common  to  almost 
all  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  political  and  polemical  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  nor  are  English  chronicles  of  the  same  troubled 
time  free  from  them.  While,  therefore,  one  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  Carte  in  his  excessive  praise  of  the  Plunket  AIS.,  it  seems  to  me 
that  its  value  as  a  contemporary  record,  the  only  one  left,  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old  Anglo-Irish  ('  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves  ') 
Eoman  Catholics  of  high  rank  towards  the  nuncio's  party  is  not 
much  lessened  because,  like  the  '  Aphorismical  Discovery  of  Treason- 
able Faction,'  written  by  a  favourer  of  that  prelate,  it  is  not  free  from 
the  faults  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  Carte  made  a  very  full 
abstract  of  the  manuscript,  which  abstract  was  found  amongst  his 
papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Prendergast,  who  copied 
it  carefully  for  Colonel  Plunket  Dunne  in  1867.    It  was  then  bound 
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up  with  the  fragment  at  Brittas.  The  biographer  of  Ormond  does 
not  tell  us  to  which  branch  of  the  widespread  and  honourable  old 
family  of  Plunket  the  owner  of  the  manuscript  in  1720  belonged, 
but  merely  calls  him  '  Mr.  Henry  Plunket  of  Meath,'  and  adds  that 
his  uncle  was  the  compiler  of  it.  The  christian  name  of  Henry 
does  not  often  appear  in  the  full  pedigrees  of  the  Plunkets  in  Lodge's 
*  Peerage  of  Ireland'  (ed.  1789),  but  one  member  of  the  family  who 
bore  it  about  the  time  that  Carte  wrote  had  peculiarly  favourable 
opportunities  for  possessing  a  mass  of  oral  and  written  information 
of  great  value  respecting  the  Irish  civil  war  of  1641-49.  Christopher 
Plunket,  ninth  Lord  Killeen,  living  in  1613  and  claiming  descent 
from  a  Danish  colonist  of  Ireland  in  the  eleventh  century,  left  four 
sons,  viz.  Lucas,  created  earl  of  Fingal  in  1628 ;  2.  Patrick,  Eoman 
catholic  bishoj)  of  Meath,  died  in  1679  ;  3.  Sir  Nicholas,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  M.P.  for  Meath  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  in  1634,  one 
of  the  committee  sent  by  the  Irish  house  of  commons  to  the  English 
parliament  in  1641,  chairman  of  the  confederate  catholic  assembly  at 
Kilkenny  in  1642,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  Supreme  Council.  His 
heiress  daughter  married  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  Bart.,  of  Killarney, 
and  from  this  marriage  descends  the  present  earl  of  Kenmare. 
Archdall,  in  his  revised  edition  of  Lodge's  'Peerage  of  Ireland'  before 
mentioned,  says  that  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  was  a  'man  in  great 
repute  for  prudence  and  eminence  in  his  profession.'  4.  James, 
who  married  a  Miss  Wogan,  and  died  leaving  an  only  son,  Henry, 
who  died  s.p.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  Henry  may  have  been 
Carte's  friend,  and  that  the  compiler  of  or  chief  contributor  to  the 
manuscript  may  have  been  his  uncle,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  the 
chairman  of  the  Kilkenny  Assembly  in  1642.  But  against  this 
supposition  is  the  fact  that  in  1741  (according  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert's 
report  in  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  already  mentioned) 
a  printed  proposal  for  publishing  the  Plunket  MS.  was  issued,  which 
proposal  says  that '  the  manuscript  was  written  by  Nicholas  Plunket, 
Esq.,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Dryden,  who  revised,  corrected,  and 
approved  it,'  and  that  it  will  be  'published  from  the  author's 
original  manuscripts  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Plunket,  Esq.'  This 
proposal  fell  through,  and  the  manuscript  remained  unprinted.  I 
cannot  find  in  Lodge's  pedigrees  of  the  Killeen,  Dunsoghly,  and 
Dunsany  Plunkets  any  mention  of  a  Henry  Plunket,  grandson  of  a 
Nicholas  Plunket,  Esq.,  who  could  have  written  this  manuscript. 
He  may,  however,  have  slipped  out  of  the  family  history  in  some 
way.^     According  to  Lodge,  Sir  Nicholas  whose  knighthood  was  be- 

'  James  Plunket  of  Dunsoghly,  eldest  brother  of  Captain  Eichard  Plunket,  one  of 
tho  chief  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  1641,  had  a  grandson,  Nicholas,  who  claimed 
Dunsoghly  in  1602.  This  Nicholas  was  living  in  1680.  His  son  John,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  left  two  sons,  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  and  married  Alice 
Dunne  of  Brittas.  The  younger  son's  christian  name  is  not  given  in  Lodge  (vol.  vi. 
p.  196,  ed.  1789),  but  if  it  were  Henry  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  the  Henry 
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stowed  by  the  pope  (and  may,  therefore,  have  not  been  recognised 
in  the  printed  proposal  of  1741),  had  only  one  child,  the  heiress 
daughter  before  mentioned,  who  married  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  Bart. 
And  it  is  curious  that  Carte  distinctly  states  that  the  Henry  Plunket 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  manuscript  was  the 
nephew  of  the  compiler  of  it.  On  the  whole  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  some  clerical  error  in  the  proposal  of  1741,  and  that 
Sir  Nicholas  Plunket's  nephew  Henry  was  Carte's  friend,  and  that 
Sir  Nicholas  was  the  compiler.  He  died  in  1680  (Lodge  gives  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Killeen),  and  a  portion  of  the  manuscript 
was  certainly  written  after  1702.  But  the  opening  pages  of  Carte's 
abstract  in  the  Bodleian  Library  say  that  the  '  whole  manuscript  as 
it  originally  stood  was  written  by  a  few  friends,  who  joined  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  most  material  passages  since  1641,  of  which  some 
of  them  have  been  eye-witnesses.'  ^  Thus,  although  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  may  have  been  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  chief  con- 
tributor to  the  manuscript,  some  of  his  friends  and  co-workers  who 
survived  him  evidently  continued  it  until  about  1704,  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  proposal  for  its  publication  in  1741,  revised  and  cor- 
rected it.  The  original  fragment  at  Brittas  House  is  numbered,  on 
the  first  page  preserved,  910  at  head  and  507  at  foot.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  paging,  the  former  was  probably 
pencilled  by  the  reviser  of  1741,  who  added  something  to  the  old 
manuscript  written  probably  between  1660  and  1690.  The  following 
extracts  from  it  have  a  certain  interest  at  the  present  time.  They 
give  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  divisions  between  the  Irish 
Eoman  Catholic  cavalier  party  under  the  last  three  Stuart  kings, 
and  of  their  difficulties  with  their  own  clergy  and  even  with  the 
head  of  their  church  in  political  matters,  divisions  and  difficulties 
which  seem  now  reappearing  in  other  forms.  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  compiler  of  the  manuscript,  there  were  obvious  reasons 
why  a  Eoman  Catholic  of  less  'repute  for  prudence'  than  Lodge 
attributes  to  Nicholas  Plunket,  should  have  preferred  to  keep  secret 
from  the  public  his  share  in  the  authorship  of  a  record  so  severe 
on  the  policy  of  the  nuncio.  Maey  Hickson. 

Plunket  MS.     {Brittas  House.) 

"When  the  Nuncio  found  that  all  his  double  dealing  and  silly  argu- 
ments signified  nothing,  but  more  and  more  brought  contempt  on  himself, 
he  then  proceeded  to  his  excommunications.  And  Owen  O'Neil,  who  a 
little  before  had  sworn  obedience  to  the  Supream  Council  as  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  the  Nation,  he  now  by  allowance  and  absolution  of 

Plunket  of  the  proposal  of  1741,  and  his  grandfather  Nicholas,  who  claimed  Dunsoghly 
in  1662,  and  was  living  in  1680,  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  manuscript.    But 
Carte's  account  renders  this  unlikely,  and  he  is  the  earliest  authority  as  to  its  authorship. 
2  Carte  MSS.  Ixiv.  p.  418.    Bodleian  Library. 
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the  good  prelafc,  declares  warr  openly  at  the  head  of  his  Army  against  the 
Council  and  all  their  adhearants,  and  having  the  Nuncio  and  all  the 
factious  clergy  of  his  side,  they  by  preaching  and  practises  of  these  mis- 
chievous firebrands  drew  severall  into  their  rebellious  party,  first  the 
deluded  Bigots,  a  most  fatall  sorte  of  Instruments  in  any  perplexed 
Governm*.  Next  all  such  as  anyways  owed  debts,  and  more  particularly 
to  protestants,  especialy  if  their  lands  were  morgaged,  w'=^  must  againe 
return  and  that  w*'^  justice  to  the  Lawfull  morgagees,  thirdly  the  busy  and 
Kebellious  Clergy,  swarmed  into  some  men's  houses  whom  they  knew  to 
be  of  antient  Irish  ffamilies,  and  these  they  urged  on  to  a  rupture  w*^  the 
Loyall  party,  Insinuating  to  them  how  God  had  now  put  it  into  their 
power  to  be  revenged  on  the  heyres  and  Sucessors  of  those  who  first 
robb'd  their  ancestors  of  their  Patrimony,  whom  they  must  esteem  equal 
enemies  w**^  those  of  any  other  Eeligion  ;  fourthly  all  such  vayne  ffooles 
as  proposed  to  themselves  more  advantages  under  the  Nuncio  than  the 
Supream  Council,  who  finding  their  Incapacities  by  weakness  of  judgment, 
cowardice,  or  other  failings,  prefer'd  others  before  them ;  and  Lastly  an 
innumerable  pack  of  hireling  Levites  who  gaped  after  Ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments and  to  gaine  this,  slaughtered  like  some  Heathen  Emperors  a 
multitude  of  the  Layety  on  both  sides  and  over  their  Carcasses  sought  to 
make  their  way  to  promotions  of  Church  benefices,  in  w'^'^  adventure  being 
neither  Loosers  nor  hazzarding  their  persons,  they  underwent  no  danger, 
and  all  the  while  preached  merrit,  happiness,  and  salvation  to  those  that 
fell  in  this  quarrell.  Though  the  Supreame  Council  saw  and  knew  all  this 
yet  they  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Nuncio's  rashness  and  invited  him 
to  Kilkenny  by  their  letter,  w''^  he  tore  and  threw  in  the  fire,  and  thence- 
forth Left  nothing  of  hostility  unpractized  against  such  Catholicks  of  all 

sorts  as  adheared  to  the  Council The  loyall  and  worthy  Marquis 

of  Clanrickard,  whom  I  can  never  sufficiently  commend,  did  Imediatly 
vppon  the  Cessation  joyne  w***  the  Supream  Council  and  Inchiquin, 
whereas  formerly  he  remained  newter  but  was  never  wanting  according 
(to)  his  power  to  promote  the  Royal  Interest  as  you  may  remember  in  the 
business  of  that  peace  w"^^  the  factions  broke.  Clanrickard  and  Preston  in 
conjunction  tooke  Athlone  from  one  Magawly  that  held  it  for  Owen 
O'Neile.  And  whilst  Inchiquin  besiedged  a  Fort  on  the  Shannon  O'Neile 
came  behind  his  Army  and  so  wedged  him  in  as  he  had  hkely  starved 
Inchiquin  if  Clanrickard  on  Connaught  side  had  not  relieved  him  across 
the  Eiver  in  good  time,  and  to  give  O'Neile  his  due  none  in  Ireland  was 
reputed  a  better  soldier  nor  a  more  mischievous  malitious  Rebell,  being 
the  joynt  Instigator  and  Supporter  of  the  Eebellious  faction,  and  so 
violently  bent  that  way  as  (that)  he  Imediately  closed  in  a  cessation  w"^ 
the  Eoundheads,  and  he  that  pretended  so  much  to  religion  shew'd  more 
plainly  he  had  none,  choosing  rather  to  advantage  and  advance  those 
that  were  Implacable  Enemies  thereof  and  persecutors  of  their  Lawfull 
King  than  his  owne  miserable  Countrymen,  who  (had  he  heartyly  at  that 
time  joyn'd  w*'^  them  and  Inchiquin's  party)  might  in  probability,  I  might 
say  certainly,  have  freed  the  Kingdom  from  the  Parliamentarians  and 
thereby  so  startled  their  Governors  as  might  fright  them  into  more  mild 
resolutions  than  to  murder  their  King  as  they  soone  after  did  at  his  owne 
Gate For  the  better  management  of  his  affaires  in  destruction  of 
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the  honest  party,  he  writes  the  ensueing  Letter  to  the  protestant  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  brother  to  Michael  Jones,  General  for  the  Parliament. 

To  the  Most  Beverend  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

•Make  haste  towards  Ballysonan  and  thence  to  Catherlogh,  I  will 
endeavor  to  protect  you  from  being  overpowered.  Costelogh  is  joyn'd  to 
Preston  and  parte  of  Inchiquin's  forces,  all  w«=^  I  will  keep  so  employ 'd 
that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  oppress  you.'  Owen  O'Neile. 

And  he  made  good  his  word,  and  the  Bishop  by  this  meanes  tooke 
Ballysonnan ;  and  the  Eoundheads  still  kept  it,  till  after  the  rout  of 
Eathmines.  I  need  say  no  more  now  to  all  disinterested  persons  for  here 
you  see  what  Owen  O'Neile  and  his  Ghostly  father  was.  .  .  .  Here  I 
haue  shewed  you  how  the  Italian  Moses  and  his  Joshua  persecuted  those 
of  their  owne  Church  and  Country  for  joyning  w*^  Inchiquin  when  he 
declared  for  the  King  and  at  the  same  time  deliuers  vp  this  Fort,  the  house 
and  mantion  of  their  own  zealous  Assista.nt  to  the  most  Implacable  Enemy 
of  their  religion  and  Kingdom. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTERS    OF    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    AYERST,    1706-1721    (concluded). 
Communicated  by  C.  E.  Doble. 

31.   W.  Ay  erst  to  Dr.  Charlett. 

'  Utrecht  Jan'-y  fi  17^1. 

'  Hon"^  Sir, — I  have  little  else  to  excuse  my  writing  to  You  at 
Present,  but  the  wishing  You  a  happy  New  Year  (w*"^  I  do  with  all 
Duty  &  Sincerity)  &  at  the  same  time  signifying  to  You  by  the 
Date  above  our  arrival  at  this  Place,  w'=^  was  on  Sunday  last.  The 
French  Plenipotentiarys,  as  You  will  no  doubt  have  heard,  arrived 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  likewise  those  of  Holland,  &  the  time 
hitherto  has  been  spent  in  mutual  Complements  &  visits,  as  like- 
wise the  Eegulation  that  may  prevent  any  Disorders  in  the  Town 
from  the  attendance  of  the  Ministers  w*=^  are  very  numerous,  &  the 
Concourse  of  Strangers  of  all  nations.  The  English  Gentry  are  as 
yet  the  most  numerous,  there  being  seldom  less  than  30  or  40  at 
Prayers  twice  a  day  at  My  Lord  Privy  Seal's,  whose  Chapel  is  as 
yet,  &  I  believe  will  continue  so,  the  Common  Chappel  of  the 
Embassy,  'tis  likewise  talk'd  y*  the  Town  designs  to  offer  one  of 
their  Churches,  but  I  know  not  whether  that  will  come  to  any  effect, 
tho'  if  it  be  offer'd  I  doubt  not  but  'twill  be  accepted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  Convenience  &  Magnificence  of  the  thing, 
but  the  good  Consequences  it  may  hereafter  have,  by  giving  the 
People  some  better  notions  of  our  Church.  The  Bishop's  Habit  is 
very  noble,  the  Cassock  is  of  Black  Velvet,  the  Circingle  with  Gold 
Edging  &  Tossels  mix'd  w*^  Black  &  the  Gown  (in  the  shape  of  a 
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Master  of  Arts)  of  Purj)le.  This  is  his  common  Habit,  together 
with  the  Badge  of  his  being  Eegister  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
hanging  at  his  Breast.  His  Ceremony  Habit  with  w^'^  he  is  to 
appear  at  the  Congress,  is  a  flowing  Kobe  of  Purple  work'd  very 
rich  w**^  Gold :  the  Train  of  w"*"  is  to  be  bore  up  by  his  Pages.  I 
have  had  the  Honour  of  his  Ldp's  Blessing,  &  was  received  very 
kindly.  He  told  me  he  had  abundance  of  things  to  say  to  me  in 
relation  to  the  Berlin  Affair  as  soon  as  ever  the  hurry  of  business 
was  a  little  over. 

*  I  this  day  saw  M''  Thurston,  who  according  to  all  accounts  is 
a  modest  man  of  an  Excellent  Character,  He  talks  of  returning 
shortly  for  England,  in  the  mean  while  I  shall  use  my  endeavours 
to  be  better  acquainted  w*^  him. 

'  My  Lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Dawny  &  some  other  Oxonians  are 
likewise  here.  My  Lord  desired  his  Eespects  when  I  writ  to  You, 
&  if  I  am  not  mistaken  Mr.  Dawny  likewise.  My  Lord  is  a  very 
strenuous  Propagatour  of  the  Church,  &  has  talked  to  my  L*^  Privy 
Seal  of  a  Project  y*  has  been  formed  at  Geneva  of  settling  an 
English  Church  there.  The  Magistrates  not  only  offer  a  Church  to 
that  End,  but  promise  to  even  contribute  towards  the  Pension  of 
the  Minister,  &  the  Ministers,  especially  the  famous  &  Learned 
M""  Turretin,  do  assure  they  will  come  themselves  &  cause  others 
to  do  so  in  order  to  encourage  it.  There  is  a  Minister  now  upon 
the  Spot  one  M''  Le  Croix,  who  tho'  French,  is  very  zealous  for 
our  church,  of  w*^^  he  is  a  member,  &  having  already  a  Pension 
from  the  Queen  wou'd  willingly  at  first  serve  for  nothing  in  that 
Post.  He  is  they  say  a  man  of  excellent  Temper,  &  mightily  beloved 
by  the  People,  &  is  equally  Master  of  the  French  &  English 
Language.  My  Lord  has  likewise  brought  w*'^  him  &  shewn  to  the 
Bp,  y®  Form  of  Prayer  w'^^  they  have  lately  introduced  on  the  week 
days  in  all  their  Churches,  w'^^  is  partly  taken  out  of  our  Liturgy 
&  a  good  Step  to  receiving  the  whole.  .  .  .' 

Y''  ever  humble  &  obedient  Serv*. 

W™  Ayerst. 

32.  Excellentissimo  Domino,  Domino  Johanni  Episcopo  Bristo- 
liensi  Sigilli  Privati  Custodi,  Regince  Magnce  Britannice  A  Secretio- 
ribus  Consiliis  d-  in  Conventu,  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  Plenipotentiario, 
Hoc. in  Mosam  recepto  Gratulatorium  Carmen  Kalendis  Januarii  S.V. 
inscribit  Servorum  Devinctissimus.^ 

33.     W.  Ayerst  to  Dr.  Charlett. 

'  Utrecht  2  Feb.  17i|  N.S. 

*  Hon"^  Sir — Tho'  I  have  nothing  else  to  communicate  to  You, 
yet  I  can  not  forbear  sending  You  these  Verses  w'^^  were  made  by 

*  Forty  Latin  Hexameters,  printed. 
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M""  Dibbins  one  of  My  Lord  Privy- Seal's  Chaplains  on  the  Sea,  & 
presented,  as  You  will  see  by  the  Inscription,  at  their  Entrance  into 
the  Meuse  after  they  had  suffer'd  a  great  Storm,  &  been  run  on  the 
Sands. 

'  The  Congress  was  open'd  on  Friday  last,  when  My  L^  Privy 
Seal  address'd  himself  to  the  French  Plenipotentiarys  in  a  short 
Speech  w'^'^  You  will  see  in  the  Prints,  &  was  answer'd  by  Marshal 
d'Uxelles.    They  have  agreed  to  meet  every  Wednesday  &  Saturday. 

*  The  Magistrates  have  offer'd  a  Church  for  our  Service,  w'^^  is 
accepted  of,  &  a  beginning  is  to  be  made  of  Preaching  there  on 
Sunday  next,  w'^^  happens  to  be  the  turn  of,'  &c. 

34.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Hague  24"'  Feb,  17||. 

*Hon*^  Sir — My  Lord  Bishop  of  London  lately  pass'd  through 
this  place  in  his  way  to  Kotterdam  in  order  to  embark  for  England. 
His  Lordship  told  me  that  You  had  been  so  good  as  to  write  him 
not  long  since  a  very  kind  Recommendation  of  me,  for  w°^  I  am 
infinitely  oblig'd  to  You  &  return  You  my  most  humble  Thanks. 
I  have  now  a  new  Favour  to  beg  of  You,  &  that  is  that  You  wou'd 
be  pleas'd  to  grant  me  a  favourable  Testimonial  from  the  College, 
&  send  it  to  the  Master  &  Fellows  of  Queens  College  Cambridge, 
who  I  am  inform 'd  by  M''  Poley  one  of  the  Fellows  have  some 
Thoughts  of  electing  me  into  their  Body.  My  Lord  Strafford  will 
write  to  them  by  this  Post  on  that  Subject,  &  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  wou'd  have  concurr'd  with  his  Ldp.  in  it  had  he 
not  been  unluckily  gone,  however  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  if 
You  add  Your  Eecomendations  to  the  Testimonial  I  desire.  If 
this  succeed  the  next  request  I  have  to  make  You,  is  that  in  the 
Election  of  a  Scholar  in  my  room  You  wou'd  shew  Your  favour  to 
the  Son  of  M""  Swinden  the  Minister  of  Shorn  the  Place  where  I 
was  born,  who  is,  as  I  am  told,  a  very  pretty  Scholar  &  fit  for  the 
University,  but  of  that  You  will  best  Judge,  I  am  only  engaged  to 
bespeak  Your  favour  by  his  Father,  to  whom  I  am  very  much 
oblig'd  as  well  upon  several  other  Accounts  as  particularly  in 
promoting  this  Business  at  Cambridge.  But  of  this  You  will  have 
time  to  consider. 

*  All  I  have  to  add  is  the  good  News,  y*  the  Eatifications  of  the 
Treatys  of  Peace  &  Commerce  between  G.  Britain  &  Spain,  were 
yesterday  exchang'd,  so  that  You  must  prepare  for  New  Rejoycings. 

*  I  desire  my  best  Eespects  to  the  Society  &  am  ever  with  great 
obligations  &  a  perfect  Eespect,'  &c. 

'  I  can  now  tell  You  My  Lord  has  writ  to  the  Master  &  Fellows 
of  Queens.  Be  pleas'd  to  send  the  Testimonal  to  M""  Poley,  unless 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  Master,  w""^  will  be  perhaps  better.' 
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35.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Hague,  G""  March  17if. 

'  Hon*^  Sir,  .  .  .  This  is  the  Substance  of  my  last  Letter,  w*''' 
being  detain'd  on  this  side  by  the  contrary  winds,  I  send  this  by 
the  way  of  Calais,  hoping  it  will  find  an  easier  passage  there.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  likewise  detain'd  at  the  Brill  for  the  same 
reason.  When  he  pass'd  through  the  Hague  he  told  me,  y*  you 
had  not  long  ago  writ  to  him  a  very  kind  Character  of  me,  for  w*''* 
I  am  extreamly  oblig'd  to  You  &  return  my  Thanks,  M'"  Harley 
arrived  on  this  side  on  Monday  the  26***  past,  the  night  of  the 
great  Storm,  w''^  has  done  no  small  damage  in  these  Countrys  &  I 
fear  not  a  little  in  England.  M""  Bromley  who  is  with  him  is  an 
excellent  Young  Gentleman.  They  will  be  setting  forward  for 
Hannover  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  week.  'Twas  here  reported 
y*  he  is  to  offer  a  pension  to  the  old  Electress  as  next  Heir  of  the 
Crown,  but  this,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it,  is  kept  very  close,  & 
therefore  I  entreat  it  may  not  be  spoke  of.  I  have  one  favour  more 
to  beg  of  You,  &  that  is,  y*  as  You  have  a  good  Acquaintance  with 
M""  Bromley  the  Secretary,  You  wou'd  take  some  occasion  of  recom- 
mending me  to  his  Favour,  since  there  is  now  depending  upon  him 
a  Matter  of  great  Importance  to  me. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  all  possible  Duty  &  Eespect,'  &c. 

'My  L^  Strafford  is  gone  for  a  day  or  two  to  Utrecht  to  keep 
up  the  Conferences  there  between  the  Spaniards  &  Portuguese 
Ministers. 

'  As  for  the  Conferences  at  Kastadt  they  are  again  renew'd  upon 
a  favourable  answer  M.  Villars  receiv'd  upon  the  Emperor's  last 
proposals,  so  y*  a  good  Issue  of  them  is  no  longer  doubted.  My 
L*^  Strafford  has  in  y®  mean  while  call'd  all  the  German  Protestant 
Ministers  together  &  exhorted  them  to  be  upon  their  guard  in 
relation  to  the  Protestant  Interest,  &  particularly  as  to  the  abolition 
of  the  4th  Art.  of  the  Treaty  of  Eyswick.' 

36.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Hague  3"  April  1714. 

*  Hon*^  Sir — I  have  the  Hon*"  of  two  of  Your  Letters  of  the  3d  & 
17th  March,  for  w*  I  am  to  return  my  most  humble  thanks,  as 
likewise  for  the  Testimonial  You  were  pleas'd  to  grant  me  &  to  dis- 
patch with  such  Expedition  to  B""  Jeams,  &  M*"  Poley.  The  latter 
assures  me  of  a  majority  of  the  Electors,  however  I  do  not  build 
much  upon  that  affair,  any  otherwise  than  that  I  shou'd  look  on  it 
as  an  Hon*"  done  to  me.  I  presume  if  I  am  chosen,  I  must,  as 
usual  wait  a  Year,  before  I  enter  upon  the  Profits  of  it,  &  by  that 
time  'twill  be  hard  if  I  am  not  otherwise  provided  for,  tho'  I  must 
confess  'tis  always  good  to  have  a  sure  Eetreat.  I  hope  if  I  succeed 
at  Queen's,  You  will  not  immediately  declare  what  I  have  with  You 
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vacant,  it  seeming  but  reasonable  y*  I  shou'd  not  lose  a  certainty  I 
have,  till  I  am  in  actual  possession  of  another.  But  in  this  I  must 
be  govern'd  by  Custom,  &  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  have  as  much 
favour  shewn  me  as  is  usual. 

*  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  M'"  Swinden's  Son's  being  at  the 
University. 

*  I  did  design  to  have  return'd  You  some  answer  to  the  Querys 
You  put  to  me  about  Lay  Baptism  &  the  Opinions  of  these  Divines 
about  the  Independancy  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  but  'tis  now 
late  &  we  are  making  up  our  Packet  as  fast  as  possible.  So  I  must 
bid  you  good  night  with  the  assurances  of  my  being  ever  with  the 
greatest  Eespect  &  Duty,'  &c. 

'1  must  not  however  forget  to  thank  you  for  Y""  promise  of 
making  my  Character  known  to  M""  Bromley.  His  Son,  who  set 
out  on  Thursday  last  with  M^"  Harley  for  Hanover,  spoke  always 
with  great  Eespect  of  D*"  Charlet.' 

37.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Colchester  27  April  1717. 

'  Hon*^  Sir — I  had  not  thus  long  omitted  paying  my  Eespects  to 
You,  had  I  not  been  afflicted  the  greatest  part  of  the  Winter  with 
Sickness  &  Lameness.  I  have  for  several  Months  been  laid  up  with 
a  sort  of  Eheumatism,  w**^  a  white  Swelling  on  my  Knee,  of  w'**  I 
am  not  yet  wholly  freed.  This  has  incapacitated  me  for  all  Business, 
&  among  other  Misfortunes  has  prevented  my  going  to  Cambridge 
upon  the  Death  of  D'"  James  to  get  into  my  Fellowship  there. 
However  I  understand  there  will  be  now  no  difficulty  made,  but 
my  not  having  taken  my  Batch,  of  Divinity's  Degree,  about  w*^^  I 
formerly  took  the  Liberty  to  give  You  some  Trouble.  If  You  think 
it  is  not  now  too  late  to  make  use  of  the  Letter  formerly  sent  to 
D^  King,  I  cou'd  hope  to  be  able  to  come  to  Oxford  some  time  in 
next  Term,  to  be  presented  to  my  Degree.  I  humbly  entreat  Your 
assistance  &  opinion  in  this,  as  soon  as  possible,  since  I  am  very 
much  press'd  to  hasten  to  Cambridge,  w*^^  I  wou'd  not  willingly  do 
till  I  had  obviated  the  Objection  about  my  Degree.  I  hope  to  be 
favour'd  with  a  Letter  from  You  before  the  End  of  next  Week,  the 
Post  coming  every  Day  to  this  place.  I  am  always  with  great 
obligations  &  Eespect,'  &c. 

*  I  do  not  inclose  this  to  Mr.  Longueville  because  he  is  out  of 
Town.  Be  pleas'd  to  send  Yours  directly  by  the  Post  to  me  at 
Colchester.' 

38.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Paris  13  Ocf  1720. 

*  Hon*^  Sir, — According  to  my  promise  I  send  by  a  Messenger 
who  goes  from  hence  to  day,  the  Appeal  of  the  University  of  Paris 
from  the  popes  Constitution,  tho'  it  is  now  almost  out  of  Date,  a 
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late  Declaration  of  the  King,  register'd  by  the  Grand  Council  here 
in  the  presence  of  the  Eegent,  the  princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Dukes 
&  Peers  &  Mareschals  of  France,  having  declared  all  Such  Appeals 
abusive  &  of  no  Force.  Notwithstanding  w'^^,  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  ArchB^  of  Paris,  still  persists  in  refusing  to  submit  to  it, 
&  publish  his  Mandement  &  pastoral  Instruction  upon  that  Subject, 
till  the  parliament  has  likewise  received  &  registerd  it  with 
the  proper  Modifications  &  Restrictions  in  favour  of  the  Eights  & 
privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church  ;  upon  w*  endeavours  are  used  to 
gain  the  parliament  against  their  next  Meeting  at  Martlemas,  if  they 
at  all  meet  again  here  being  a  New  Court  of  Judicatory  erected 
during  the  Vacation,  w'=^  'tis  thought  may  be  continued,  &  supply 
the  place  of  the  parliament,  if  they  continue  refractory. 

*  Yesterday  came  out  an  Arret,  w"^  has  given  what  the  French 
call  the  Coup  de  Grace  to  the  Bank  Notes,  they  being  thereby 
declared  Null  at  the  end  of  this  Month.  This  bold  Stroke  is  a  short 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Confusions  caused  by  those  Notes, 
tho'  infinite  Numbers  must  be  utterly  ruined  by  it. 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  they  could  find  as  short  a  way  to  put  a 
Stop  to  the  plague,  w*"^  has  now  got  over  all  Barriers  &  spread  it 
self  not  only  to  Aix  but  through  all  Provence.  We  had  this 
Melancholly  Account  from  S""  Thomas  Tipping  Nephew  &  Heir  to 
L"^  Orford,  who  is  shut  up  at  Aix,  &  what  is  worse  without  a  farthing 
of  Money. 

*  We  have  no  account  yet  of  the  Spaniards  having  set  sail  for 
their  intended  Expedition  into  Africa  ;  they  are  said  to  want  Mony, 
&  that  that  is  the  reason  of  the  Eetardment. 

'  I  have  not  fail'd  to  make  Your  Compliments  to  S'"  Eobert,  who 
often  talks  of  his  mother  University,  &  his  old  acquaintance  there. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  to  recommend  my  self  &  Uncle  to 
the  Continuance  of  Your  favour,  &  the  assurances  of  my  being 
always  with  the  truest  Eespect,'  &c. 

'  The  time  is  not  yet  fixed  for  our  Departure  to  Cambray.  I 
send  the  Book  to  M'"  Pr  ever  an  desiring  him  to  forward  it,  either 
entire  or  by  peices.' 

39.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  S'  Simon  &  [Jude]  N.S.  1720. 

'  Hon*^  Sir, — I  have  rec"^  the  Honour  of  Yours  of  the  5*^  Inst., 
&  have  little  to  send  in  return  but  my  Thanks.  I  hope  You  have 
rec^  that  I  writ  the  13*^  Inst.,  with  the  appeal  of  the  University  of 
Paris  against  the  pope's  Constitution.  That  Affair  is  now  pretty 
quiet,  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  persisting  in  his  Eefusal  to  publish 
his  Mandement  &  pastoral  Instruction  upon  it,  till  the  parHament 
has  accepted  &  register'd  the  Kings  Declaration  upon  that  Subject, 
salvis  privilegiis  Eegni  et  Ecclesiae  Gallicanae.     Means  are  accord- 
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ingly  using  to  gain  the  parlement  at  their  next  meeting  at  Martin- 
mass  to  come  into  it ;  But  'tis  thought  that  Body  will  hold  firm 
against  it,  as  well  as  the  Sorbonne  &  University,  of  w*^'*  they  have 
lately  chosen  a  new  Eector,  who  is  a  very  resolute  Man  &  ready  to 
die  a  Martyr  for  the  Cause.  It  was  lately  thought  M""  Law  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  Eesentments  of  the  people  and  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  has  been  so  well  supported  by  the  rich  Mississippians, 
whose  all  must  die  with  him,  y*  he  seems  at  present  as  firmly  fixed 
as  ever.  They  have  lately  published  two  very  extraordinary  Arrets, 
one  to  force  those  who  took  actions  of  the  India  Company  at  first 
&  are  supposed  to  have  made  a  great  Gain  by  selling  them  again, 
to  repurchase  and  deposite  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  for 
3  years,  during  w*^*"  they  are  to  receive  the  Dividend,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  part  with  them.  The  other  Arret  is  to  authorise  those 
that  have  sold  Lands  for  Bank  notes  or  actions  to  repurchase  them 
for  the  same  price  &  in  the  same  species,  w°^  is  not  now  worth  the 
5*^  part  of  what  it  was  worth  when  they  rec^  it.  This  is  thought 
very  hard  upon  the  purchasers,  but  'tis  no  matter,  the  King  is  to 
get  by  it,  for  those  that  redeem  their  Lands,  are  to  pay  him  a  5*^ 
part  over  &  above  what  they  repay  to  the  new  possessors.  This 
they  call  bringing  the  Gain  &  Loss  of  the  Subject  to  a  sort  of  a 
Level,  &  has  effectually  raised  the  actions  &  Bank  notes,  there 
being  so  many  obliged  to  repurchase  the  former,  &  the  Latter  being 
the  Species  with  w*  they  are  to  be  bought  &  the  Lands  redeem'd. 

Father  Montfaucon  designs  a  Supplement  to  his  antiquitys,  but 
neither  that  nor  the  2*^  Edition  of  that  work,  can  go  forward  for 
want  of  paper  or  Mony  to  purchase  it.  The  Benedictines  are 
likewise  about  a  fine  Edition  of  St.  Chrysostoms  works  in  12  Vols, 
but  when  it  will  [be]  finish 'd  God  knows,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  send 
better  times. 

'  The  plague  continues  to  spread  over  the  Southern  parts  of 
France,  &  has  quite  depopulated  the  once  flourishing  Town  of 
Marseilles.  Some  Letters  make  the  Dead  amount  to  80000.  It 
has  been  particularly  severe  upon  the  Convents  w*=^  are  utterly 
deserted.  Even  the  Physitians  &  Surgeons  have  not  been  able  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  Infection,  but  are  almost  all  did  [sic], 
tho'  sent  in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

'  Mr.  Manning  Eesident  m  Switzerland  is  come  hither  in  his  way 
to  England,  &  this  day  dining  with  S''  Eobert,  &  talking  of  their 
Fellow  Collegians  at  Trinity,  they  in  particular  spoke  of  You. 
Upon  w'^''  S''  Eobert  asked  me  whether  I  had  lately  heard  from  You. 
I  told  him  I  had  &  that  you  never  failed  to  give  Your  Service  to 
him,  upon  w*=^  he  desired  me  not  to  fail  to  assure  You  of  his 
Eespects.'  .  .  . 
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40.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'Paris  4"'  June  1721. 

*  Hon*  Sir, — I  rec*^  some  time  since  the  honour  of  Your  Letter 
of  the  28***  April,  &  had  not  delay'd  my  Thanks  for  it  so  long,  had 
I  not  been  troubled  with  a  Defluxion  upon  my  Eyes,  Vf"^^  still 
continues,  &  has  almost  made  me  incapable  of  writing.  I  would 
not  however  omit  to  send  to  You  the  inclosed  Piece,  w'''^  has  lately 
been  printed  here,  in  answer  to  a  French  Book  lately  published 
here,  wherein  the  Legitimacy  of  Our  Episcopacy  is  call'd  in  ques- 
tion. The  Answer  is  not  yet  distributed  because  of  some  persecu- 
tions the  Jansenists,  for  whom  it  is  cheifly  design'd,  are  at  present 
under  ;  but  will  shortly  be  given  about  under  hand,  to  such  as 
desire  Satisfaction  upon  the  Subject.  The  printer  was  in  too  great 
haste,  not  to  make  some  faults. 

*  As  to  Father  Lamy's  Works  they  are  generally  in  pretty  good 
Eepute,  tho'  he  writ  too  much  not  to  make  some  mistakes.  The 
Book  Y^ou  mention  I  have  not  yet  seen.  I  am  a  Subscriber  for  M"* 
Beading's  Edition  of  y®  Gr.  Historians. 

*  We  have  no  News,  but  that  the  Plague  continues  very  mortal  at 
Toulon  &  other  neighbouring  places ;  But  the  alarm  we  had  lately 
of  its  having  got  cross  the  Ehone  into  Languedoc  proves  to  have 
proceeded  only  from  some  people's  dying  of  a  Malignant  Feaver, 
w°^  is  now  ceased.  However  a  flying  Camp  is  order'd  to  be  formed 
in  those  parts,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  any  Contagion  by  the 
people's  flying  into  other  parts  of  that  &  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  New  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  no  Friend 
to  the  Jesuites,  when  a  Cardinal,  they  continue  here  to  persecute  & 
banish  the  opposite  party  of  Jansenists,  &  'tis  supposed  this  will 
continue  till  the  ABp.  of  Cambray  has  merited  by  it  a  Cardinal's 
Cap. 

'  The  time  of  our  departure  for  Cambray  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  we 
shortly  expect  such  News  from  Spain,  as  will  enable  the  Ministers 
of  the  powers  concern'd  to  open  that  long  expected  Treaty.  .  .  .' 

41.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

'  Paris,  Ash  Wednesday,  26  Feb'^J.  1721, 

*  Hon*^  Sir, — I  am  indebted  to  You  for  the  Honour  of  Your  Letter 
of  the  16  Jan^y,  As  also  I  believe  for  D''  Mead's  Discourse  about  the 
plague,  w*  came  lately  under  an  unknown  Cover.  S""  Eobert  read 
it  over  &  approves  the  greatest  part  of  it,  but  not  all.  I  ave  sent 
D''  Clark  by  this  Messenger,  M.  Coffin's  Speech,  w*'^  he  wanted  & 
shall  be  very  glad  of  any  occasion  of  shewing  my  respect  to  him  or 
any  Friend  of  Yours.  There  was  formerly  something  on  foot  of 
what  L*  Percival  told  You  of  the  Gallican  Church,  especially  the 
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Sorbonne  shaking  off  the  papal  yoke  &  making  some  Steps  towards 
the  Church  of  England.  But  I  doubt  those  Thoughts  are  laid  aside, 
since  the  Constitutionarians  have  got  the  better  end  of  the  Staff  & 
the  Court  has  been  reduced  by  M.  Laws  wild  projects  to  make  its 
submissions  to  the  pope  &  his  supports  at  any  rate.  The  Sorbonne 
is  the  only  Society  w'^''  holds  out,  but  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  long, 
the  Court  having  obliged  them  to  readmit  into  their  Body  22  Doctors 
whom  they  had  formerly  expel'd  for  their  Stiff  adherence  to  the 
pope's  Constitution,  &  on  the  contrary  excluded  several  of  those 
who  are  as  stiff  Enemys  to  it,  so  that  'tis  feared  the  Bull  will  be 
admitted  there  likewise  in  the  Sense  the  Bishops  &  parliaments  of 
the  Kingdom  have  admitted  it.  which  however  does  not  appear  suf- 
ficient to  the  Court  of  Eome,  who  have  examined  the  Mandement 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  &  other  late  proceedings  here,  in  the 
Inquisition  &  are  upon  the  point  of  condemning  them,  as  not  being 
suffitient  to  save  the  popes  Honour.  To  ward  off  w''^  Blow  the 
Cardinal  de  Khoan  is  setting  out  this  day  or  to-morrow  for  Eome 
with  a  numerous  Retinue  to  either  flatter  or  awe  the  pope  to  Com- 
plyance.  So  that  between  the  haughty  Carriage  of  the  Cardinal 
d'Altham  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  &  this  Cardinal  on  the  part 
of  France  His  Holiness  is  like  to  have  a  fine  time  of  it. 

The  parliament  here  shews  a  great  Inclination,  if  the  Court 
would  let  them,  to  imitate  that  of  England,  in  proceeding  against 
the  Stock  Jobbers  even  of  the  first  Quality.  They  have  lately  made 
strange  work  with  the  Duke  de  la  Torre  for  having  hoarded  up  great 
Quantitys  of  all  sorts  of  Merchandize,  w*"^  made  every  thing  exces- 
sive dear,  &  were  upon  the  point  of  degrading  him  from  all  his 
Honours,  had  not  his  Brethren  the  Dukes  &  Peers,  some  of  whom 
are  in  the  same  case,  interposed  with  the  Court  &  got  the  Duke 
sent  out  of  the  way  by  a  Letter  de  Cachet,  w'^^  some  say  will  not 
save  his  Bacon.  Lord  Stanhopes  loss  is  very  much  lamented  at 
this  Court,  especially  by  the  ArchBp.  of  Cambray,  they  being  great 
Eriends.  .  .  .' 
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Griechische   Geschichte.    Von  Dr.   Geokg  Busolt.     I.   Theil,   1885 : 
II.  Theil,  1888.     (Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes.) 

It  is  with  considerable  interest  and  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  history  of  Greece.  Its  author,  Professor  Busolt,  is  an 
historian  of  no  small  experience  :  he  has  published,  among  other  works, 
a  monograph  on  '  Die  Lakedaimonier  und  ihre  Bundesgenossen'  and  an 
elaborate  article  in  '  Philologus'  xli.  on  '  Der  Phoros  der  athenischen 
Biindner.'  He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  general  Greek  history,  which 
is  to  be  continued  down  to  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  and  in  the  two 
volumes  already  issued  he  treats  of  the  period  extending  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  events  following  immediately  upon  the  thirty  years'  truce 
of  445  B.C. 

So  much  good  work  has  recently  been  done  in  the  comparatively  new 
spheres  of  archaeological  and  philological  research,  that  no  new  author 
need  apologise  for  intruding  upon  ground  hitherto  occupied  by  historians 
so  famous  as  Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  E.  Curtius.  Professor  Busolt,  however, 
does  not  propose  to  supersede  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  but  writes 
with  a  slightly  different  object  in  view.  His  book  is  one  of  a  series  of 
manuals  of  ancient  history  in  general.  Thus,  while  it  aims  to  give  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  Greek  history,  embodying  all  the  most  recent 
discoveries  and  theories,  it  is  evidently  meant  to  serve  not  so  much  as 
a  mere  narrative  of  the  facts  themselves,  as  a  compendious  guide  to 
the  enormous  literature  which  has  little  by  Httle  grown  up  around 
every  detail  of  Greek  life  and  thought.  From  this  point  of  view  one 
of  the  most  useful  features  in  Professor  Busolt's  book  is  the  admirable 
survey  of  materials  and  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  is 
prefixed  to  every  chapter  and  to  almost  every  section.  Nor  do  these 
surveys  contain  mere  lists  of  names  and  references,  but  in  them  the 
comparative  worth  of  different  kinds  of  evidence  is  carefully  weighed  and 
criticised  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  more  especially  of 
Plutarch,  many  ingenious  attempts  are  made  to  trace  the  sources  from 
which  their  materials  must  have  been  derived.  The  results  of  these  at- 
tempts, however,  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  are  generally  too  uncertain 
to  admit  of  so  many  references  to  writers  so  little  known  as  e.g.  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  in  the  form  of  '  Ephorus  (Diod.  xi.  63)'^  or  '  Plutarch, 
Pericles,  9  (Theopompus).'  ^  For  when  we  actually  refer  to  such  pas- 
sages in  Diodorus  or  Plutarch,  as  often  as  not,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
indication  of  their  source  sufficiently  plain  to  justify  such  a  method  of 

»  Vol.  ii.  75.  ^  Vol.  ii.  459. 
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quotation.  Still,  though  we  may  complain  of  Professor  Busolt's  practice, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  his  theory,  that  the  statements 
of  such  comprehensive  compilers  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  are  of  very 
various  value  ;  so  that  if  we  would  get  at  their  true  worth,  we  must  as 
far  as  possible  discover  the  real  basis  on  which  they  rest  in  each  parti- 
cular case. 

These  general  surveys  are  supplemented  by  lengthy  footnotes  appended 
to  every  page,  which  refer  us  again  not  only  to  all  the  received  authorities, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  to  an  enormous  number  of  essays  and  articles 
in  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  periodicals.  The  reader  is  thus 
enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  bibliography  of  any  given  subject ; 
so  that,  should  he  wish  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr. 
Busolt,  he  is  put  in  a  position  easily  to  find  out  for  himself  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  other  side. 

A  very  large  portion  of  these  notes  is  devoted  to  questions  of 
chronology  ;  for  the  learned  professor  is  above  all  things  a  chronologist. 
He  does  not  take  a  single  date  for  granted,  but  subjects  each  one  in  its 
place  to  the  minutest  investigation,  showing  both  how  it  has  been  arrived 
at  and  how  far  it  is  trustworthy.  Thus  even  in  the  case  of  so  well 
established  a  date  as  480  B.C.,  the  year  of  Xerxes'  expedition  against 
Greece,  he  is  able  to  explain  away  an  old  difficulty  with  the  help  of  fresh 
evidence.  For  Herodotus  (ix.  10)  mentions  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  as 
occurring  at  the  time  ;  until  quite  lately,  however,  astronomers  only  knew 
of  an  annular  eclipse  in  the  year  478  B.C.  But  Dr.  Busolt  cites  from 
Hoffman's  more  recently  (1884)  calculated  tables  an  eclipse  on  2  Oct. 
,480,  thus  confirming  both  the  ordinarily  received  date  and  the  narrative 
of  the  ancient  historian.  Valuable,  however,  as  these  chronological  notes 
are  in  themselves,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  space 
and  needless  repetition  might  have  been  saved,  if  the  extremely  difiuse 
discussions  upon  these  various  dates,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  book,  sometimes  in  the  notes  and  sometimes  in  the  text,  had  all 
been  collected  together  and  relegated  to  an  appendix  ;  or,  still  better,  had 
appeared  as  a  separate  volume  in  the  form  of  chronological  tables.  In 
their  present  shape  they  tend  to  confuse  the  reader,  and  the  arguments 
are  so  ill  arranged  that  they  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
stand on  what  principles  the  dates  finally  arrived  at  are  obtained. 

Similarly  in  vol.  i.  pp.  352-360  Dr.  Busolt  puts  in  the  text  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  comparative  weights  and  values  of  the  ^ginetan, 
Euboeic,  and  other  standards  of  coinage,  and  upon  their  various  relations 
to  the  Babylonian  and  Phoenician  systems.  In  these  pages  he  gives  us 
such  a  multitude  of  figures  and  such  a  mass  of  details  strung  together 
without  any  apparent  method,  that  their  general  effect  is  quite  bewildering ; 
whereas,  if  only  a  few  comparative  tables  had  been  inserted,  all  would 
have  been — at  least  comparatively — clear  and  simple. 

The  same  want  of  method  and  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  general 
structure  of  the  book.  Thus  in  vol.  i.  §  10,  under  the  heading  '  The  Pisis- 
■tratidee,  the  Lacedaemonian  Hegemony  and  Clisthenes,'  there  occur  no  less 
•than  twenty-six  pages  about  the  Lydian, monarchy  and  its  relations  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  about  the  commercial  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
:Greek  colonies  not  only  in  Ionia,  but  all  round  the  Black  Sea  and  even  in 
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Egypt.  Again,  in  vol.  i.  182-222,  after  apparently  on  page  183  acquiescing 
in  the  usually  received  view  as  to  the  successive  order  of  the  Greek 
migrations  eastwards  to  Asia  Minor,  he  reverses  this  order  without  further 
note  or  comment,  and  proceeds  per  simplicem  enumerationem  through  the 
Dorian,  Ionian,  and  iEolian  states,  working  upwards  from  south  to  north. 

Professor  Busolt  apologises,  it  is  true,  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
volume  for  these  strange  confusions,  and  has  accordingly  made  in  his 
later  volume  some  considerable  improvement  in  his  method  of  dividing  and 
subdividing  his  subjects ;  yet  even  here  chapters  are  to  be  found  three 
hundred  pages  long,  and  sections  running  to  nearly  one  hundred  pages. 
In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of  Dr.  Busolt's  best  work  loses 
half  its  value  through  these  faults  of  style.  His  second  chapter,  for 
example,  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  on  points  of  Greek  trade,  com- 
merce, and  colonisation ;  but  its  method,  at  least  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  is  a  return  to  that  of  the  logographers  before  Herodotus.  '  By  them,' 
says  the  old  critic,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  '  the  history  of  each"  nation 
or  city,  Greek  or  barbarian,  was  taken  up  separately,  with  little  or  no 
connexion  between  the  affairs  of  one  and  those  of  the  other ;  the  object 
of  each  writer  being,  apparently,  but  to  place  the  materials  collected  by 
him  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  received  them,  without  addition  or  cur- 
tailment, before  his  public'  Dr.  Busolt  seems  indeed  to  be  himself 
conscious  that  his  manual  is  in  many  parts  little  more  than  a  deep  mine 
out  of  which  some  future  historian  may  dig  his  raw  material ;  for  in  his 
second  preface  he  tries  to  console  the  reader,  coming  weary  from  his  first 
volume,  with  the  half  apologetic,  perhaps  half  sarcastic  remark,  dass 
meine  griechische  Geschichte  als  em  Handbuch  mehr  zum  lernen  als  zum 
lesen  geschrieben  ist. 

To  turn,  however,  from  the  form  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  we  have 
looked  with  greatest  interest  at  those  more  obscure  or  more  disputed 
parts  of  Greek  history  on  which  recent  research  and  criticism  might 
have  been  expected  to  throw  most  light,  and  here  Professor  Busolt  does 
not  disappoint  us.  He  gives  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Homeric 
question,  stating  concisely  and  temperately  what  may  fairly  be  called  the 
results  of  this  long-protracted  discussion.  He  does  his  best  to  unravel 
the  contradictory  accounts  found  in  ancient  authors  of  early  races  and 
tribes  like  the  Pelasgians,  Carians,  Leleges,  and  Cadmeans.  He 
brings  together  the  latest  philological  evidence  to  show  how  little 
justifiable  is  the  usual  threefold  division  of  the  Hellenic  dialects  into 
Ionian,  Dorian,  and  Molian.  He  traces  carefully  the  twofold  stream 
of  Dorian  migration  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  suggests  an  explanation 
as  to  how  it  became  known  as  the  return  of  the  Herachdae.  He 
gives  a  full  and  detailed  description  of  the  great  discoveries  at 
Mycenge,  but  refuses  to  believe  them  to  be  of  prehistoric  antiquity ;  in 
fact  he  would  date  them  as  subsequent  to  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  the 
rich  and  powerful  kings  of  Mycense  he  would  regard  as  Dorian  princes  of 
the  twelfth  or  eleventh  century  B.C. 

Concerning  the  Spartan  constitution  Dr.  Busolt  has  little  new  to  tell 
us,  at  least  in  his  text :  even  the  old  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  dual 
monarchy  he  is  content  to  leave  with  the  modest  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  sprung  from  the  rivalry  of  two  mighty  houses.     But  in  the  notes 
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he  states  and  in  general  discusses  all  the  modem  and  mostly  wild 
theories  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  various  Lacedaemonian  institutions. 
In  a  few  words  he  shows  the  basis  of  such  theories,  if  they  have  any,  and 
with  equal  brevity  he  states  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  disbelieving 
them. 

In  treating  of  the  Athenian  constitution  Dr.  Busolt  is  hardly  so 
cautious.  His  sketch  of  the  early  state  of  Attica,  of  the  divisions  of  the 
people  into  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and  into  Eupatridse,  Geomori,  and  Demi- 
urgi,  and  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  monarchy  before  the 
growth  of  the  aristocracy,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ;  but  it  is  surprising 
to  find  admitted  into  the  text  of  a  work  generally  so  sceptical  Lange's 
highly  ingenious  but  unsubstantiated  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  council  or  senate.  Because  the  fifty-one  epheta  who  decided 
cases  of  homicide  together  with  the  nine  archons  make  up  the  round 
number  of  sixty,  which  can  be  divided  by  four,  and  because  the  senators 
were  judges  in  cases  of  homicide  at  Sparta,  it  scarcely  seems  to  follow,  in 
the  absence  of  other  evidence,  that  each  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes  must 
have  elected  fifteen  members  to  the  senate  thus  constituted,  and  that  out 
of  the  sixty  so  elected  nine  were  chosen  as  executive  magistrates  and 
called  archons.  Indeed,  still  less  probable  does  the  hypothesis  appear, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Athenian  law  courts  in 
later  times  always  to  have  an  odd  number  of  judges,  e.g.  501,  to  prevent 
an  equality  of  votes.  Why  should  we  not  rather  emphasise  the  passage  in 
Aristotle's  'Politics'  (ii.  12)  where  the  Areopagus  is  apparently  spoken  of 
as  a  pre  existing  fiovXij  ?  or  failing  that,  what  need  is  there,  after  the 
complicated  (TvyoiKiaiQ  that  took  place  in  Attica,  of  supposing  an  Homeric 
l3ov\ii  to  have  existed  at  all  ? 

Professor  Busolt's  account  of  Solon's  reforms  in  the  constitution  is 
very  careful  and  suggestive.  In  the  main  it  follows  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Schomann  and  Curtius  in  opposition  to  Grote.  Especially  noticeable 
among  the  many  good  points  in  it,  is  the  highly  ingenious  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfactory  explanation  of  Androtion's  statement  that  the 
famous  seisachtheia  was  only  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  such  that 
the  mina,  which  before  went  but  for  seventy-three  drachmae,  now  went 
for  a  hundred.  What  Solon  must  really  have  done.  Dr.  Busolt  points 
out,  was  to  change  from  the  iEginetan  standard,  which  was  followed  by 
iEgina  and  Megara,  the  enemies  of  Athens,  to  the  Euboeic  standard, 
which  was  twenty-seven  per  cent,  lower.  Thus  Solon  was  enabled  not 
only  to  relieve  the  debtor,  but  to  form  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
friendly  states  of  Chalcis  and  Corinth,  which  both  followed  the  latter 
standard,  except  that  Corinth  had  adopted  a  threefold  division  of  the 
stater  peculiar  to  herself. 

The  information  derived  from  the  Berlin  fragment  of  Aristotle's 
'Politics,'  that  after  the  archonship  and  exile  of  a  certain  Damasias  the 
citizens  elected  four  of  the  nine  archons  from  the  Eupatridae,  three  from 
the  peasants  (ctTrouoi  ?),  and  two  from  the  artisans.  Dr.  Busolt  considers  to 
belong  to  586-585  b.c,  the  year  of  the  archonship  of  the  second  Damasias, 
known  to  history,  and  not,  as  many  commentators  have  held,  to  621  B.C., 
the  year  of  office  of  the  first  Damasias.  The  method  of  election  described 
he  would  explain  as  a  compromise  effected  by  the  Eupatridffi,  after  they 
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had  tried  to  regain  once  more  their  old  supremacy  in  the  state  by  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Solonian  constitution. 

In  dealing  with  the  internal  changes  made  by  Clisthenes,  Aristides, 
and  Pericles,  Professor  Busolt  in  his  general  outlines  differs  nowhere 
very  widely  from  ordinarily  received  views.  He  has,  however,  collected 
for  the  first  time  in  an  accessible  shape  a  large  mass  of  details  more  or 
less  new  about  the  offices  and  functions  of  the  various  Athenian  magis- 
trates, especially  the  ten  generals,  the  origin  and  increase  of  whose 
powers  he  treats  with  especial  care  and  fullness.  But  it  is  in  his  account 
of  the  development  of  the  Atheiiian  fleet  and  maritime  empire  that 
Professor  Busolt  has  most  that  is  new  to  tell  us,  though  here  again  his 
method  of  treatment  is  specially  chargeable  with  the  same  faults  of  con- 
fusion and  diffusiveness.  Of  these  new  points  we  will  now  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  most  striking. 

Herodotus'  account  (vii.  144)  of  Themistocles'  famous  proposal, 
whereby  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  build  a  fleet  of  200  vessels  with 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  and  thus  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  their  naval  power,  Professor  Busolt,  following  Duncker  and 
others,  brings  into  connexion  with  a  passage  in  Polyaenus  (Strat.  i.  30. 60), 
which,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Berlin  fragment  of  Aristotle's  '  Politics ' 
referring  to  the  same  event,  had  been  allowed  to  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
By  a  comparison  of  Aristotle  and  Polysenus  he  is  enabled  to  explain 
and  perhaps  even  to  correct  Herodotus.  For  Themistocles,  it  would 
appear,  brought  forward  a  scheme  rather  more  elaborate  than  Herodotus 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  containing  the  germs  of  the  later  trierarchic 
system  :  he  proposed  not  only  that  the  people  sliould  forego  the  usual 
distribution  of  the  revenues  from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  but  that  out 
of  this  money  100  talents  should  be  assigned  to  the  100  richest  men  in 
the  state,  one  talent  to  each,  with  which  each  should  build  a  trireme ; 
that  each  trireme,  when  built,  should  be  publicly  tested,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  approved,  then  the  money  should  be  refunded.  The  Athenians 
already  possessed  70  ships,  and  in  this  way  100  more  were  built  (not  200, 
as  Herodotus  states)  in  time  for  the  war  against  iEgina,  which  seems  to 
have  broken  out  again  about  482  B.C.  After  its  conclusion  the  Athenians 
still  continued  to  build  new  ships  with  great  vigour,  and  thus  were  able 
in  480  B.C.  to  bring  a  fleet  of  200  vessels  against  the  Persians  at 
Artemisium.  Again,  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes'  invasion,  Themistocles 
seems  to  have  passed  a  second  law  (which  must  not  be  confused  with 
his  first),  which  provided  for  the  annual  building  of  a  certain  number  of 
new  triremes,  and  for  the  first  organisation  of  the  trierarchic  system, 
whereby  the  expenses  of  the  fleet  were  met  year  by  year. 

The  formation  of  the  Delian  confederacy  Professor  Busolt  assigns  to 
the  year  476  b.c.  ;  but  the  account  of  its  original  institutions  occurring 
in  the  text  of  Thucydides  (i.  96)  he  considers,  with  Kirchhoff  and  Classen, 
to  be  an  interpolation.  He  argues  that  the  ivpwToc  (popoc,  mentioned  in 
the  passage,  could  not  possibly  have  amounted  to  460  talents,  because 
of  the  five  districts — the  Island,  Hellespontine,  Ionian,  Carian,  and 
Thracian — into  which  the  confederacy  was  divided  soon  after  446  B.C., 
only  the  first  three  could  have  been  mcluded  at  that  time  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  league ;  and  because  these  three  districts,  as  it  would 
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appear  from  the  inscriptions  recording  the  quota  of  one-sixtieth  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Athena  out  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  alHes,  which  begin  in 
the  year  454  B.C.,  seem  never  to  have  contributed,  at  any  rate  subse- 
quently to  that  date,  more  than  300  talents.  But  is  there  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion?  In  the  first  place  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  most  of  the  Thracian  and  Carian  states,  which 
on  this  hypothesis  are  supposed  to  have  entered  the  confederacy  some- 
what later — the  former  after  the  successful  expeditions  of  Cimon  against 
the  Persian  garrisons  in  Thrace,  the  latter  after  his  great  victory  at  the 
Eurymedon  in  467  b.c. — did  not  belong  to  it  from  its  foundation. 
Ehodes  indeed,  far  the  most  important  state  of  the  later  Carian  district, 
was  already  a  member ;  ^  and  if  Ehodes,  why  not  many  of  the  other  Carian 
towns  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  island  ?  In  the 
second  place  absolutely  nothing  is  known  either  of  the  assessment  of  the 
tribute  or  of  the  amount  actually  paid  between  476  and  454  b.c.  In  the 
absence  of  any  evidence,  therefore,  any  reasoning  backwards  from  the 
later  state  of  things,  such  as  Dr.  Busolt's  conclusion  implies,  is  quite 
inadmissible.  Finally,  it  might  be  asked,  is  460  talents  such  a  very  large 
sum  after  all  ?  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  allied  states,  which 
at  first  sent  contingents  of  ships,  afterwards  contributed  money  in  their 
place.  This  change  might  indeed  lead  us  to  expect  a  larger  sum  total  in 
the  later  years  of  the  confederacy.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  war  against  Persia  was  never  afterwards  prosecuted 
with  such  vigour  as  then ;  that  every  trireme,  kept  constantly  afloat, 
must  have  cost  some  six  or  seven  talents  a  year ;  and  that  200  ships, 
most  of  them  certainly  Athenian,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  normal 
number  which  Cimon  took  with  him  on  his  expeditions. 

Professor  Busolt  traces  with  great  ingenuity  the  varying  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tribute  between  the  years  454  and  425  B.C.,  showing  how  it 
depended  on  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Athenian  arms.  Thus  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  the  250  Athenian  ships  in  Egypt,  the 
tribute  was  increased,  doubtless  in  order  to  build  new  vessels,  with 
which  to  replace  the  old.  But  in  450,  when  the  new  ships  were  mostly 
completed,  the  quota  lists  exhibit  an  average  decrease  of  some  ten  per 
cent.  So  again  in  446  after  the  cessation  of  the  war  with  Persia,  and 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Coronea,  the  tribute  was  in  many  cases  lowered : 
several  states  seem  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  confederacy  altogether, 
thus  still  further  lowering  the  sum  total  paid,  while  the  assessment  of  the 
island  of  Thasos  was  for  special  reasons  suddenly  raised  tenfold,  from  3 
to  30  talents.  By  439  b.c.  so  many  of  the  Carian  towns  had  withdrawn 
that  henceforth  Caria  disappears  as  a  separate  district  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  the  few  Carian  states  still  remaining  faithful  appear  in  the 
lists  as  incorporated  with  the  Ionian  district.  At  the  same  time  the 
payments  of  many  of  the  Thracian,  Hellespontine,  and  even  of  the  Ionian 
towns  became  very  uncertain.  Thus  to  meet  these  various  defalcations 
the  Athenians  found  themselves  obliged  to  exact  larger  sums  individually 
from  a  considerably  diminished  number  of  states.  The  quota  lists  show 
us  that  this  was  effected  either  by  actually  increasing  the  existmg  assess- 
ment, or  by  separately  assessing  many  of  the  smaller  states,  which  had 
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previously  paid  together  as  (TwrtXt'ig,  or  in  some  few  cases  by  demanding 
an  iirioopa  or  additional  payment.  The  sum  total,  however,  seems  to  have 
remained  at  much  the  same  figure,  about  460  talents.  How,  then,  is  this 
to  be  reconciled  with  Thucydides'  statement  that  Pericles  in  431  B.C. 
estimated  the  annual  tribute  at  600  talents  ?  Professor  Busolt  can  only 
suggest  that  Pericles  must  have  included  the  yearly  payments  of  the  war 
indemnity,  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Samians  after  their  revolt  in 
440-438  B.C.,  and  which,  considering  the  length  of  the  siege,  can  very 
well  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  140  talents  per  annum.  Finally  it 
would  appear  from  a  note  on  p.  352  that  Dr.  Busolt  believes  that  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
the  orators,  that  about  425  B.C.  the  tribute  was  doubled ;  but  for  his 
arguments  we  must  await  the  publication  of  his  third  volume. 

The  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  tribute  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows.  A  new  assessment  was  made  as  a  general  rule  once 
every  four  years,  dating  in  the  earlier  period  from  the  great  Panathenaea 
in  the  third  Olympic  year,  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  from  the  year  following.  The  amount  was  fixed  by  the  Athenian 
senate  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  the  ruKrai  or  commissioners 
appointed,  two  for  each  district  of  the  empire,  to  survey  the  resources  of 
the  subject  states  and  to  assess  the  tribute  proportionately.  But  if  the 
subject  states  were  dissatisfied  with  the  assessment  of  these  commissioners, 
it  was  open  to  them  to  make  their  own  wishes  known,  either  by  themselves 
proposing  a  counter-assessment  or  by  inducing  some  private  Athenian 
citizen  to  name  on  their  behalf  a  sum  more  consistent  with  their  means. 
Finally,  if  the  senate  refused  to  listen  to  their  representations,  they  might 
appeal  from  its  decision  to  the  Heliastic  courts.  The  allies  themselves 
brought  the  tribute  to  Athens  every  spring  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Dionysia,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  Hellenotamise,  who,  after  disbursing 
such  sums  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  con- 
federacy, deposited  the  surplus  in  the  opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon, 
where  it  gradually  accumulated  into  a  large  reserve  fund.  If  any  states 
delayed  payment  without  sufficient  cause,  the  Athenians  sent  out  certain 
officials  called  £/.-.\oyf It  to  collect  the  sums  in  arrear,  and  their  demands 
were,  if  necessary,  backed  up  by  ships  of  war. 

Equally  interesting  is  Dr.  Busolt 's  account  of  the  measures  which 
Athens  adopted  to  secure  her  empire.  Thucydides  makes  the  general 
statement  that  she  encouraged  democracies  in  the  subject  states  :  the 
inscriptions  in  two  or  three  instances  enable  us  to  see  how  this  was  done. 
In  the  case  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia  the  task  of  remodelling  the  constitution 
on  a  more  democratical  basis  was  entrusted  by  decree  of  the  assembly  to 
certain  episcopi  and  a  phrurarchus  or  commandant.  Similarly  five 
special  commissioners  were  appointed  to  reorganise  affairs  at  Chalcis  after 
the  reduction  of  Euboea  in  445  b.c.  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  another 
fragmentary  inscription  *  that  five  commissioners  were  sent  to  Miletus'to 
execute  a  similar  task.  Athenian  commandants,  sometimes  with  civil 
in  addition  to  their  military  functions,  were  stationed  at  the  head  of 
Athenian  garrisons  in  many  of  the  allied  states.  To  still  further  strengthen 
the   empire   and  prevent  the  spread  of    disaffection,  military    colonies 
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(kXrjfjovxiai)  were  established  in  the  islands,  and  here  and  there  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  ^gean.  Thus  Pericles  sent  out  such  colonies  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  in  447  B.C.,  to  Euboea  in  446,  and  to  Naxos  and 
Andros  about  the  same  time. 

Nor  did  the  interference  of  Athens  stop  here  :  she  also  took  measures 
to  limit  the  judicial  powers  of  the  dependent  states,  though  whether  she 
did  so  systematically  is  extremely  doubtful.  Indeed,  on  this  subject  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  general  statements,  as  the  evidence  is  very 
scanty  and  imperfect,  and  must  be  interpreted  as  true  only  of  the  par- 
ticular states  to  which  it  applies  ;  for  in  all  probability  the  amount  of 
interference  varied  in  different  cases.  Naturally  all  offences  against  the 
empire,  such  as  high  treason,  rebellion,  or  refusal  to  pay  tribute,  were 
tried  in  the  Athenian  courts.  But  that  these  were  not  the  only  kind  of 
offences  to  be  so  dealt  with,  appears  from  an  inscription''  which  records 
that  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea  were  bound  to  refer  all  serious  charges, 
such  as  involved  the  penalties  of  death,  exile,  or  disfranchisement,  for 
settlement  to  the  Athenian  dicasts.  Similarly  all  civil  suits,  in  which 
sums  of  money  above  a  certain  amount  were  in  dispute,  were,  at  any 
rate  in  many  cases,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  authorities.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Busolt  argues,  and  with  considerable  force,  that  the 
iv^ftoXaiai  TTjooc  rovf  £w^)ti«;^oi;t;  liKai,  in  which  the  Athenian  orator  states 
in  Thucydides  (i.  77)  that  his  fellow  citizens  allowed  themselves  to  be 
worsted,  must  mean  suits  relating  to  private  contracts,  which  in  accord- 
ance with  separate  treaties  concluded  between  Athens  and  the  various  allied 
states  were  tried  not  necessarily  in  Athens,  but  in  the  city  to  which  the  party 
accused  belonged.  In  support  of  this  theory  Dr.  Busolt  brings  together  a 
considerable  mass  of  evidence  from  Aristotle,  the  orators,  and  inscriptions ; 
and  such  an  interpretation,  compared  with  others,  certainly  gives  addi- 
tional point  to  the  claims  of  forbearance  advanced  by  the  Athenian  orator. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  already  said,  without  entering  into  any 
further  details,  to  show  what  an  immense  amount  of  hitherto  almost 
inaccessible  information  Dr.  Busolt  has  made  practically  available  for 
the  ordinary  student  of  Greek  history.  Some  indeed  may  be  tempted  to 
complain  that  he  has  thrown  little  or  no  new  light  upon  many  of  the 
more  notorious  qucestiones  vexata,  like  e.g.  the  institution  of  the  lot  at 
Athens,  or  of  the  Nomothetfe,  Nomophylaces,  and  Graphe  Paranomon. 
But  surely  such  complaint  is  unreasonable ;  such  problems  in  the 
absence  9f  fresh  evidence  admit  of  no  definite  solution,  and  in  these 
cases  no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming.  In  most  cases  Dr.  Busolt 
has  dealt  with  them  with  due  caution  and  scepticism,  and  is  especially 
to  be  praised  for  the  self-restraint  which  has  kept  him  from  the 
beguiling  employment  of  fi'aming  new  theories  of  his  own,  destined  only 
to  fall  before  the  onslaught  of  the  next  and  newest  critic.  In  a  word. 
Dr.  Busolt  has,  to  our  mind,  a  twofold  claim  upon  our  gratitude  :  in  the 
first  place  he  has  collected  within  a  tolerably  reasonable  compass  a  whole 
mass  of  very  heterogeneous  materials,  which  have  never  been  put  together 
before ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  has  produced  out  of  this  chaos  some- 
thing like  order.  His  '  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Geschichte '  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded,  as  we  have  said  before,  not  so  much  as  a  finished 
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history  as  a  foundation  on  which  he  himself  or  some  future  historian  may 
build  hereafter.  From  this  point  of  view  we  look  forward  with  increased 
interest  to  the  publication  of  his  third  volume,  for  in  it  he  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  period  for  which,  the  further  it  extends,  the  more  abundant 
become  the  materials  furnished  by  the  different  departments  of  recent 
archaeological  research.  Thus,  although  in  his  first  two  volumes  Dr. 
Busolt  has  done  much  to  enlarge  and  correct  our  notions  of  Greek  history, 
he  has  before  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  still  more  in  the  volumes 
which  are  yet  to  follow.  G.  E.  Undeehill. 

The  Fragments  of  the  Persika  of  Ktesias.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  John  Gilmore,  M.A.     (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1888.) 

In  re-editing  the  fragments  of  the  Persika,  Mr.  Gilmore  doubtless  felt 
himself  justified  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  existing  edition  of  Miiller  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  he  has  collected  all  that  can  be  recovered  of  his  author 
into  a  concise  and  comparatively  inexpensive  form  he  has  done  a  service 
to  the  student.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Miiller's  method 
of  printing  the  fragments  as  a  sequel  to  Herodotus,  and  leaving  them  in 
the  main  to  speak  for  themselves,  has  been  at  all  improved  upon  by  the 
elaborately  annotated  volume  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  whose  comments,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part,  might  have  been  greatly  curtailed  with  advantage  to  the 
reader,  who,  wishing  only  to  see  the  parallel  passages  from  other  ancient 
authorities,  could  well  spare  second-hand  disquisitions  on  Assyrian 
mythology,  and  long  quotations  from  well-known  books  like  Eawlinson's 
Herodotus.  In  the  case  of  an  author  who  exists  only  in  epitome  and 
second-hand  fragments,  the  diffuse  commentator  may  easily  find  himself 
beating  the  air. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  proportion,  Mr.  Gilmore  has  at  any  rate 
embodied  in  his  notes  all  parallels  and  comments  of  importance.  Some 
modern  scholars,  who,  while  reverencing  Herodotus,  still  believe  that  Ctesias 
had  better  opportunities  of  learning  the  facts  of  Eastern  history,  and  that  his 
mala  fides  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  will  object  to  the  editor's  distinctly 
hostile  attitude  towards  his  author.  As  soon  as  we  reach  firm  ground, 
and  have  satisfactory  literary  evidence  to  compare  with  Ctesias,  as  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  expeditions  to  Greece,  he  differs  so  little  from  that 
evidence,  and  where  he  does,  so  often  improves  obviously  upon  it  (as  in 
his  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  Xerxes'  army  to  160,000  and  of  the 
Athenian  navy  at  Salamis  to  110  ships),  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  other  and  less  assured  portions  of  his  history  should  be  so  con- 
stantly depreciated.  For  example,  it  is  surely  prejudging  him  to  assume, 
as  Mr.  Gilmore  does  in  the  introduction  (p.  14),  that  his  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  is  pure  invention,  because,  had  he  drawn  from  Persian 
sources,  he  would  have  left  us  an  account  similar  to  the  poetic  fictions  of 
Firdusi.  In  small  points  which  can  be  checked,  such  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  names,  the  Cnidian  physician  shows  himself  a  faithful  witness  ; 
e.g.  in  the  cases  of  Mount  Bagistan  and  of  Oebares  ;  and  of  the  reigns  of 
Cambyses  and  Darius,  his  account  is  both  possible  and  probable  in  itself, 
and  on  the  whole  accords  singularly  well  with  monumental  evidence, — 
itself  in  the  nature  of  things  not  above  suspicion.     In  according  so  high 
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a  value,  as  Mr.  Gilmore  does,  to  epigraphic  evidence,  such  as  that  of 
Behistun,  or  the  Babylonian  tablets  of  Cyrus,  he  is  in  good  company ; 
nevertheless  it  is  conceivable  that  the  writings  of  a  cultivated  Greek  of 
the  fourth  century  are  worth  as  much  as  a  boasting  rock-inscription  or 
the  '  official '  records  of  oriental  potentates.  Where  we  can  compare 
independent  evidence,  like  that  of  the  book  of  Esther,  Ctesias  accords 
singularly  well  with  it,  and  for  the  early  legendary  history  he  is  at  least 
as  good  as  any  one  else.  His  method  of  manufacturing  the  history  of 
Ninus  is  not  inferior  to  that  pursued  by  Thucydides  in  the  short  sketch 
of  legendary  Greece  in  his  first  book ;  nor  is  Ctesias'  story  of  the  fall  of 
the  Lydian  empire  one  whit  less  probable  than  that  of  Herodotus.  His 
two  mistakes  in  Greek  history,  viz.  the  inversion  of  Salamis  and  Plataea, 
and  the  story  of  a  second  attack  on  Delphi  (supposing  our  epitome  to  be 
trustworthy),  are  no  more  than  we  might  expect  from  an  Asiatic,  writing 
a  century  after  the  event  in  Babylon.  And  this  Mr.  Gilmore  himself 
admits,  so  often  qualifying  his  general  verdict  in  particular  instances, 
that  one  wonders  why  he  did  not  reconsider  that  verdict  de  novo. 

Mr.  Gilmore  is  probably  wrong  in  repeating  the  statement  that  Ctesias 
was  born  at  the  Carian  Cnidus.  The  only  author  who  adds  any  specifi- 
cation, namely  Tzetzes  (Chil.  i.  83),  expressly  says  £/.•  Kvidov  7-»7c  KuTr^mc: 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Cyprian  town  of  this  name  have  been  recently 
identified  on  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Salamis.  The  physician  was 
probably  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  frequent  Phcenician  raids  upon  the 
Carpass  promontory.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  book  is  most 
correctly  printed,  but  would  not  the  notes  be  referred  to  more  easily  if 
numbered  in  the  usual  way  ?  As  to  orthography,  Mr.  Gilmore  himself 
disclaims  consistency,  but  is  Kyrics  an  adequate  improvement  on  our  old 
friend  Cyrus  ?  and  if  Arrian  is  to  be  Arrianus,  we  must  all  renounce 
Phihp  and  Alexander  in  favour  of  Philippus  and  Alexandrus. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 

Friedrich  II  tend  der  j^cij^stliche  Stuhl  bis  zur  Kaiserkronung.     Von 
Max  Halbe,  Dr.  Phil.     (Berlin  :  Meyer  &  Miiller.     1888.) 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Halbe's  essay  is  well-chosen.  Few  points  in  medieval 
history  deserve  such  careful  and  minute  analysis  as  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  to  the  relations  between  Frederick  II  and  the  Roman  see  from 
the  death  of  Innocent  III  to  the  coronation  of  Frederick  as  emperor.  In 
this  short  period  of  four  years  (1216-1220)  the  germs  of  all  the  future 
discord  took  root,  and  hence  arises  its  special  interest.  During  those 
years  the  persistent,  subtle,  cunning  work  of  Frederick  was  all  directed 
towards  breakmg  down  all  that  castle  of  promises  which  he  had  been 
building  before,  great  promises  indeed  but  rather  difficult  to  keep.  In  July 
1213  at  the  diet  of  Egra  he  had  with  a  golden  bull  solemnly  confirmed 
and  considerably  enlarged  the  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  of  the  church,  had 
promised  to  the  church  the  direct  possession  of  all  the  territories  which 
she  claimed,  and  recognised  the  pope's  suzerainty  over  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  over  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  In  July  1215,  while  assuming  the 
silver  crown,  he  had  made  that  fatal  vow  which  was  so  long  to  weigh 
upon  him  and  had  pledged  himself  to  the  crusade.    Finally  his  son  Henry 
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had  been  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily,  and  lie  had  solemnly  declared  to  the 
pope  that  on  taking  the  crown  of  the  empire  he  would  separate  it  entirely 
from  that  of  Sicily,  which  would  be  handed  over  without  restrictions  to  his 
son.  This  last  was  the  point  upon  which  the  papal  policy  was  based,  as 
it  was  vital  for  the  papacy  that  Germany  and  South  Italy  should  be 
divided,  and  Rome  should  not  be  entirely  surrounded  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a  sole  ruler.  Owing  everything  to  Innocent  III,  Frederick  must  have 
felt  as  if  his  engagements  were  holding  him  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent, 
but  the  death  of  Innocent  seemed  to  give  him  more  freedom  to  try  and 
extricate  himself.  Practically  to  cancel  the  golden  bull  of  Egra,  to  delay 
indefinitely  his  departure  for  the  east,  and  above  all  to  obtain  the  im- 
perial crown  without  dividing  Sicily  from  Germany,  were  now  his  objects, 
and  by  all  sorts  of  means  he  succeeded  in  reaching  them.  The  essay  of 
Dr.  Halbe  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  real  history  of  this  period,  nor  does  it 
pretend  to  be  such,  but  it  is  a  contribution  towards  it  and  will  be  of 
some  help  to  future  historians.  He  has  made  very  good  use  of  the 
sources,  especially  of  the  letters  emanating  from  Frederick,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  larger  use  of  documents  on  the  papal  side  would  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  subject,  and  would  also  have  explained  the  motives  of 
Frederick  to  break  promises  which  he  had  made  against  his  will,  and  which 
it  was  against  his  interests  to  keep.  Dr.  Halbe  has  some  good  hints,  but 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  useful  had  he  gone  a  little  more  deeply  into  the 
motives  of  Pope  Honorius  and  his  personal  feelings  towards  Frederick. 
However,  this  essay,  though  not  specially  attractive  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  may  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Frede- 
rick II  and  his  relations  with  the  papacy.  Ugo  Balzani. 


Ecelino  da  Bomano  nella  mente  del  popolo  e  nella  poesia.     By  Ottone 
Bbentari.     (Padova  :  Drucker  &  Senigaglia.     1889.) 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  last  word  had  long  since  been  said  as 
to  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  but  Signor  Brentari  has  found  something  new  to 
tell  us,  and  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  without  interest,  if  only  as  a  contri- 
bution to  folklore.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Ezzelin  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most actors  in  the  gigantic  struggle  between  Frederick  II  and  the  papacy. 
As  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1259,  as  his  family  was  soon  afterwards 
exterminated,  and  as  his  cause  suffered  a  fatal  check  when  Manfred  lost 
life  and  crown  at  Benevento  in  1266,  his  reputation  has  been  at  the  mercy 
of  his  enemies,  and  we  know  of  him  only  as  a  monster  whose  cruelties  seem 
to  transcend  human  capacity  for  evil.  Signor  Brentari,  however,  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  adventurous  career  in  the  mark 
of  Treviso ;  he  has  gathered  from  the  hps  of  the  people  the  memories 
clustering  around  Ezzelin's  name,  and  presents  him  to  us  in  the  new 
character  of  an  enchorial  demon. 

The  first  portion  of  his  little  work  consists  of  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
hero's  hfe  as  presented  by  the  chroniclers.  This  makes  no  pretence  to 
historical  fullness,  but  I  may  remark  that  the  antagonism  between  the 
Ghibelline  chief  and  the  papacy,  and  the  furious  hatred  which  consigned 
his  name  to  infamy,  might  have  been  more  clearly  shown  had  the  author 
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referred  to  a  number  of  papal  briefs  bearing  on  the  subject  in  Ripall's 
*  BuUarium  Ordinis  Fratrum  Prsdicatorum,'  and  in  the  '  Epistolae  Selectse 
SascuH  XIII.'  comprised  in  the  '  Monumenta  Germanica.'  Passing  over  the 
poetical  extracts  referring  to  Ezzelin,  which  are  only  ot  interest  as  illustra- 
ting the  lasting  impression  made  by  him  on  posterity,  we  come  to  the  original 
portion  of  the  author's  labours  in  the  collection  of  legends  and  superstitions 
lingering  among  the  people  throughout  the  region  of  Ezzelin's  activity. 
In  the  popular  memory  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  demon  who  became  a 
great  king — the  Ee  Azzolin  or  Ee  Zalin — and  built  mysterious  under- 
ground passages  between  his  various  strongholds  at  Eomano  and  Bassano 
and  San  Zenone,  burying  vast  treasures  in  them  all — treasures  which  are 
even  yet  sought  for  by  adventurous  diggers,  in  spite  of  their  being  guarded 
by  huge  serpents  and  demons.  The  myths  which  have  sprung  up  around 
him,  however,  are  chiefly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  survival  of 
the  ancient  beliefs,  common  to  India  and  Egypt,  and  not  unknown  to 
Greece,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  become  malignant  spirits  to  tor- 
ment humanity.  Ezzelin's  soul  does  not  seem  to  be  plunged  into  its  ap- 
propriate hell,  but  still  haunts  the  scenes  of  its  evil  deeds,  ready  to  injure 
all  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  offend  it,  or  it  rides  on  the  tempest 
in  company  with  witches  and  demons,  or  in  a  chariot  of  fire  drawn  by 
flaming  horses.  One  of  his  accustomed  haunts  is  a  cavern  among  the 
ruins  of  his  castle  of  Castellaro,  near  Bassano.  Once  a  little  girl  named 
Maria  Tessari  entered  it  in  pursuit  of  her  ball  which  had  fallen  there, 
when  she  was  greeted  with  a  terrible  voice,  crying  : 

Maria,  Maria, 

Se  non  ti  chiamassi  Maria, 

Tu  saresti  mia ! 

Crazed  with  fear,  she  escaped  and  speedily  died.  Numerous  similar 
legends  reciting  the  adventures  of  those  who  have  intruded  on  the  domains 
of  the  dreaded  Ghibelline  show  how  popular  beliefs  cluster  around  the  me- 
mory of  the  enemy  of  the  church,  and  how  easily  innumerable  superstitions 
arise  to  perpetuate  the  hatred  and  terror  inspired  during  life.  The  free- 
masons are  said  in  their  secret  assemblies  always  to  commence  their  rites 
by  invoking  his  spirit,  when  to  those  who  speak  well  of  him  he  is  gracious, 
while  those  who  decry  him  he  scourges  with  a  nerbo  di  hue  and  then  hangs. 
It  is  prudent,  indeed,  for  every  one  to  praise  him,  for  he  never  fails  to 
punish  his  revilers.  All  his  castles  are  believed  to  have  been  built  at  night 
by  witches  and  demons.  Any  one  visiting  their  ruins  will  live  long  if  he  sits 
down  ;  if  he  kneels  he  will  soon  die  ;  if  he  lies  down  he  will  become  the 
victim  of  pellagra  ;  if  he  goes  to  sleep  he  will  lose  one  who  is  dear  to  him. 
A  fragment  from  the  ruins  carried  on  the  person  is  by  some  regarded  as  a 
powerful  amulet  to  ward  off"  evil ;  by  others  it  is  considered  as  bringing 
misfortune  of  every  kind.  He  who  by  night  meets  Ezzelin  or  hears  his 
voice  must  betake  himself  at  once  to  the  priest  or  he  will  speedily  die. 

Thus  the  excommunicated  heretic  who  for  a  generation  defied  the 
thunders  of  Rome  takes  his  place  in  the  pantheon  of  the  nether  world  and 
still  keeps  up  the  sempiternal  strife,  showing  how  indestructible  are  the 
beliefs  which  have  been  developed  from  primitive  ancestor  worship. 

Henby  Chaeles  Lea. 
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Introiti  ed  Esiti  di  Papa  Niccolo  III.     By  Dr.  Gkegoeio  Palmieri. 
(Eoma  :  Tipografia  Vaticana.     1889.) 

Dr.  Gregorio  Palmieri  has  just  edited — it  is  needless  to  say  with  his 
usual  painstaking  accuracy  and  minute  research — a  document  of  singular 
if  not  unique  interest.  It  is  an  account  book,  containing  certain  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  Pope  Nicolas  III.  Apart  from  the  interest  of  some  of 
its  details,  the  linguistic  value  of  the  document  is  very  great  if  only  as 
being  (according  to  the  editor's  description  on  his  title-page)  antichissimo 
documento  di  lingua  italiana.  Its  date  is  1279-80,  the  accounts  extend- 
ing precisely  from  1  May  1279  to  1  March  1280.  At  this  time  Dante  was 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  yet,  says  Dr.  Palmieri,^  it  is  in  perfectly  pure  Italian, 
excepting  a  few  archaisms,  and  even  these  are  not  generally  extinct  in 
popular  and  local  colloquy.  There  are  scores  (as  he  states)  of  thirteenth- 
century  documents  already  published ;  but,  unlike  this,  they  are  all  either 
in  barbarous  Latin  or  in  some  sort  of  latinised  dialect.  Further,  there 
are  hundreds  of  papal  account  books  in  the  Vatican  archives,  but  a  singular 
fact  is  that  this  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  them  all,  but  it  is  also  the  only 
one  that  is  written  in  Italian.  So  important  does  this  fact  appear  to  Dr.. 
Palmieri — affording  as  it  does  an  example  of  the  volgare  illustre  some 
thirty  years  before  Dante  could  have  written  the  '  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  ' — 
that  he  considers  that  it  throws  very  great  suspicion  on  the  genuineness 
of  that  work  (p.  xvii),  which  has  indeed  been  questioned  before,  though 
surely  on  very  insufficient  grounds.^ 

The  manuscript  consists  of  59  pages  :  1-21  containing  receipts,  25  to 
29  expenditure.  Pages  31  to  59  are  in  Latin,  and  apparently  give  an 
account  of  the  pope's  charities,  or  the  system  of  poor  relief  organised  at 
the  Vatican.  These  are  not  contained  in  the  present  work,  but  Dr. 
Palmieri  hopes  to  publish  them  very  shortly.  The  accounts  are  kept  in 
ravignani  (or  libbre  di  ravignani),  soldi,  and  denari,  and  the  totals,  added 
up  (generally  correctly)  by  the  scribe  on  each  page,  show  that  12  denari 
made  1  soldo,  and  20  soldi  made  1  libbra,  after  the  fashion  of  our  English 
coinage.  The  receipts  arise  chiefly  from  rent  (fitto),  fines  [condannagioni) , 
seizure  of  contraband  goods,  confiscated  property  of  persons  condemned, 
and  '  procurations,'  a  name  still  familiar  to  us  to  express  the  expenses  of 
ecclesiastical  'visitations.'  In  one  case  money  is  received  as  refunding 
of  an  extortion,  sodifacimento  d'uno  maletoletto,  an  expression  which 
Dr.  Palmieri  does  not  fail  to  illustrate  by  the  occurrence  of  the  expression 
mal  tolletto  in  Dante,  Par.  v.  33.^  Almost  every  page  contains  partial 
remissions  of  payments  per  povertade.  Dr.  Palmieri  has  collected  nearly 
fifty  instances  of  this.  These  refer  in  all  cases  to  fines  by  judicial 
sentences,  and  not  to  any  other  sources  of  income.  In  one  or  two  cases 
it  is  stated  that  there  had  been  found  to  be  '  no  assets,'  the  name  of  the 
person  being  given  who  is  responsible  for  this  report.  In  two  instances 
the  fine  is  partially  remitted  at  the  request  of  *  the  marquis.'  It  is  curious 
to  find  the  Marchese  d'Este  constantly  referred  to  simply  as  '  il  Marchese.' 
We  are  reminded  of  Dante,  Inf.  xviii.  56.     The  same  usage  is  found  in 

'  Proemio,  pp.  xvii,  xviii.  ^  See  Fraticelli's  Introduction. 

'  Compare  also  toilette  dannose  in  Inf.  xi.  36. 
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G.  Villani.    It  recalls  the  way  in  which  not  long  ago  the  earl  of  Lonsdale 
was  familiarly  spoken  of  in  Cumberland  as  '  the  lord.' 

Under  the  head  of  '  expenditure  '  the  items  are  almost  all  for  legal 
proceedings  of  one  sort  or  another,  such  as  salaries  of  judges  (many  of 
whose  names  are  those  before  mentioned  as  the  inflictors  oi  condannagioni) , 
the  payment  of  advocates,  delegates,  commissaries,  &c. ;  the  expenses 
of  bailiffs  and  messengers  in  serving  legal  notices,  one  being  often  men- 
tioned in  particular  as  il  cieco  balio.  Occasional  entries  are  for  paper 
and  parchment,  and  once  or  twice  money  is  advanced  on  '  good  security ' 
[bona  malleveria). 

We  naturally  look  out  with  interest  for  any  points  in  a  contemporary 
document  like  this  which  may  throw  light  on  Dante,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  a  pope  who  holds  so  conspicuous  though  unenviable  a  posi- 
tion in  the  divine  poem.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  much  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity  on  the  latter  point,  though  Dr.  Palmieri  argues  that  the 
numerous  remissions  of  debt  per  povertade  tend  at  least  to  qualify  Dante's 
description  of  the  pope  : 

Cupido  si,  per  avanzar  gli  orsatti, 
Che  su  I'avere,  e  qui  me  misi  in  borsa. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  record  throwing  any  light  upon  the 
specific  charge  of  simony  or  nepotism,  but  .possibly  this  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected.  There  are  a  few  side-lights  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  ortho- 
graphy which  may  be  noted,  such  as  the  archaic  form  Asccsi ;  *  the  usual 
addition  of  '  e  '  to  words  ending  in  an  accented  syllable,  e.g.  lae,  giue,piue, 
quie,  cosie,  andoe,  &c.,  which  when  occurring  in  Dante  is  apt  to  be  set  down 
as  in  grazia  della  rivia,  whereas  it  is  merely  an  archaism  ;  the  neglect  of 
double  letters,  and  particularly  in  the  name  Giovanni,  which  is  regularly 
written  '  Giovani,'  showing  how  very  easily  and  naturally  re  giovan'  i  mai 
conforti  was  corrupted  into  re  Giovanyii  &c.  in  Inf.  xxviii.  135. 

Dr.  Palmieri's  notes  on  the  orthography,  local  and  family  names, 
obscure  historical  allusions  &c.  are  most  numerous  and  elaborate.  He 
gives  also  a  very  well  executed  photograph  facsimile  of  two  pages  of  the 
manuscript.  E   Moore . 

Literce,  Cantuarienscs  :  The  Letter  Books  of  the  Monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  Edited  by  J.  Brigstocke  Sheppabd,  LL.D. 
Vol.  i,  ii.  (London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  EoUs,  1887,  1888. 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Sheppard  the  vast  stores  of  unpublished 
historical  matter  contained  in  the  singularly  complete  and  well-preserved 
archives  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Canterbury,  are  gradually  being  made 
accessible.  In  the  fifth  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion, the  work  was  begun  by  a  rough  description  of  the  '  Chartae  Antiquse,' 
of  historical  interest.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  account  given  of  the 
contents  of  the  '  Eegisters '  of  Christ  Church  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
reports  of  the  same  commission.  In  1887,  Dr.  Sheppard  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society  a  volume  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  letters 
addressed  to  various  priors  of  the  cathedral.     He  has  now  gone  a  step 

*  Par.  xi.  53. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  XV.  0  O 
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further  on  his  good  work  by  giving  us  two  stout  volumes  of  letters  written 
by  priors  Eastry,  Oxenden,  and  Hathbrand,  and  ranging  from  about  1318 
to  about  1870,  taken  mostly  from  the  '  Eegister  '  lettered  L.  More  letters 
from  the  same  source  are  expected  to  follow  shortly.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  strongly  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  all  this  work 
represents. 

The  full  value  of  these  letters  can  only  be  estimated  in  detail  when 
their  publication  has  been  completed,  and  the  whole  work  made  accessible 
by  an  index.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  them  were  very  well 
worth  printing.  From  them  can  be  drawn  a  very  full  picture  of  the  daily 
routine  of  a  great  Benedictine  house,  and  they  give  us  a  vast  number  of 
details  illustrating  the  religious,  economical,  intellectual,  and  social  con- 
dition of  England,  which  will  be  invaluable  for  future  workers  in  those 
fields.  Direct  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  political  history  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  monotonous  and  self-contained  records  of  a 
Benedictine  monastery.  But  Christ  Church  was  something  more  than 
this.  It  was  the  cathedral  of  the  primates  of  all  England.  It  exercised 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  Canterbury  during  vacancies  in 
the  archbishopric.  Its  priors,  though  not  themselves  taking  a  leading 
part  in  either  the  political  or  the  religious  history  of  their  times,  were,  by 
their  close  relations  with  the  archbishops,  in  a  position  to  exercise  more 
influence  than  was  usually  possessed  by  heads  of  monasteries. 

No  prior  or  abbot  exercised  more  influence  of  this  sort  than  Henry  of 
Eastry,  prior  of  Christ  Church  from  1285  to  1331.  Eastry  was  a  prudent 
ruler  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  his  house,  and  the  trusted  adviser  of 
archbishops  Eeynolds  and  Meopham.  Eaised  by  a  disgraceful  job  to  the 
archbishopric,  Eeynolds  had  neither  ability,  knowledge,  nor  character 
enough  for  the  post,  and  constantly  referred  to  the  cautious  and  worldly- 
minded  prior  for  guidance  under  difficulties.  The  most  important  letters 
of  Dr.  Sheppard's  first  volume  are  undoubtedly  those  which  contain  the 
advice  given  by  Eastry  to  Eeynolds  during  the  long  crisis  that  ended 
with  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  After  trimming  as  long  as  there  was 
any  doubt  of  the  issue,  Eeynolds  shamefully  deserted  his  old  pupil  as 
soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the  queen's  was  the  winning  side.  Eastry, 
who  supplied  him  with  specious  excuses  for  not  going  with  the  queen  to 
France,  now  gave  him  directions  how  best  to  force  Edward  II  to  resign 
his  claims.  He  suggested  that  deputation  from  the  estates  to  the  im- 
prisoned king  at .  Kenilworth  (i.  205) ,  which  was  adopted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, doubtless  at  Eeynolds's  proposal.  Dr.  Sheppard  complains  that 
Eastry's  reputation  for  wisdom  is  not  borne  out  by  his  vague  and  obscure 
advice.  But  bold  and  resolute  counsel  would  have  been  out  of  place 
between  such  men,  whose  only  policy  was  waiting  on  events.  Eastry's 
constant  exhortations  to  the  archbishop  to  keep  private  or  burn  his 
letters,  show  that  he  at  least  regarded  them  as  both  dangerous  and 
important.  In  his  extreme  old  age  Eastry  became  very  unreasonable 
and  peevish.  The  tone  of  his  letters  to  Meopham  is  remarkably  dis- 
respectful.    It  is  wonderful  how  well  the  archbishop  bore  his  snubbing. 

The  second  volume  does  not  contain  anything  of  such  striking  interest 
as  the  correspondence  of  Eastry;  but  many  important  and  many  curious 
points  are   clearly  brought   out  by  it,   some   of  which   are  new.     For 
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example,  in  1834  the  convent  does  not  scruple  to  bribe  a  judge  to  decide 
non  tarn  via  stricti  juris  sed  favorabiliter  {ii.  58).  When  the  historian 
Adam  Murimuth  was  made  official  of  Canterbury,  the  monks  tried  to 
stop  a  pension  he  had  from  them  ;  but  in  the  end  Adam  got  his  pension, 
though  the  prior  could  not  resist  some  '  heavy  sarcasms '  when  sending 
him  the  money  (ii.  59,  70).  Even  unimportant  documents  such  as  invi- 
tations to  dinner,  and  answers  to  invitations  to  funerals,  and  promissory 
notes  juxta  formavi  Lombardorum,  are  not  without  their  interest.  The 
call  over  of  books  in  the  library,  with  the  names  of  the  brethren  who  had 
taken  out  books  without  returning  them  (ii.  14G-152),  is  well  worth 
printing.  More  important  is  the  series  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Canterbury  College.  One  cannot,  however,  help  feeling  that 
it  would  have  been  enough  if  a  good  many  of  the  documents  in  both 
volumes  had  been  carefully  calendared  rather  than  printed  in  full. 

Dr.  Sheppard  seems  to  have  done  his  part  as  editor  carefully  and 
well.  He  would  have  made  the  book  more  easy  to  consult  if  his  table  of 
contents  had  been  a  little  fuller,  and  had  included  the  date  and  a  line 
more  of  description  of  each  document.  His  marginal  summaries  express 
the  sense  of  the  letters  they  refer  to,  but  in  several  cases  he  has  added 
what  is  really  a  note  rather  than  an  abstract.  Examples  may  be  seen 
in  i.  100, 114,  and  117.  In  the  translation  of  the  French  letters,  '  without 
advice  of  counsel '  hardly  seems  an  exact  rendering  of  sanz  nostre  conseil 
on  i.  104.  But  is  it  worth  while  translating  the  French  letters  at  all "? 
No  one  is  likely  to  be  able  to  use  with  profit  a  book  like  this  who  could 
not  read  old  French  for  himself.  Dr.  Sheppard  is  not  of  course  responsible 
for  this ;  but  it  would  surely  be  a  good  thing  if  the  management  of  the 
series  could  give  us  less  translation  and  a  few  notes. 

Dr.  Sheppard's  prefaces  are  modest,  useful,  and  generally  accurate. 
In  the  first  volume  he  takes  various  heads  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  his 
text  and  completes  stories  half  told  in  them  from  other  sources,  drawing 
largely  from  the  '  ChartaB  Antiqune.'  Some  of  his  general  sketches  are 
perhaps  at  times  rather  thin.  For  example,  take  his  history  of  the  contest 
between  the  rival  archbishops  de  primatu,  where  he  gives  a  very  con- 
fused account  of  Gregory  the  Great's  projected  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  real  starting  point  is  from  the  settlement 
of  Theodore  and  not  from  the  unrealised  schemes  of  Gregory  and  Augustine, 
and  jumps  at  once  from  the  days  of  Gregory  to  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  I  of  York  (p.  xxxix).  Similarly  on  p.  xlii  he  hardly  realises  the 
importance  of  Thurstan's  triumph  in  determining  the  future  relations  of 
the  two  primates.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Keynolds  and  Eastry  were 
the  '  most  prominent  churchmen  of  the  day.'  Doubtless  the  '  friars  of 
St.  Augustine,'  described  on  p.  100  as  '  white  friars,'  wore  a  white  garment 
as  their  home  dress,  but  it  is  the  Carmelites,  not  the  Augustinians,  who 
are  generally  called  the  '  white  friars.'  The  remarkable  immunity  of 
Christ  Church  from  the  black  death  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sheppard  in 
the  preface  to  volume  ii.  (xxii-xxv).  Only  four  monks  died  in  the  fatal  year 
1349  ;  but  Dr.  Sheppard's  ingenious  argument  that,  as  there  were  always 
eight  monks  absent  on  visits  to  the  estates,  and  as  Walsingham  calculates 
that  at  least  half  of  these  would  be  carried  off,  therefore  the  '  home- 
staying  familia  '  escaped  altogether,  can  hardly  be  treated  quite  seriously. 

0  o  2 
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Surely  the  time  of  the  raging  pestilence  would  hardly  be  chosen  as  the 
most  appropriate  for  bursarial  visits  to  the  farms  of  the  convent  ?  Neither 
was  the  '  copious  supply  of  wholesome  water  and  good  system  of  drainage,' 
which  Dr.  Sheppard  lastly  points  out  as  a  likely  explanation  of  the  immunity 
of  the  monks  from  disease,  by  any  means  so  rare  as  his  text  seems 
to  suggest.  For  a  well-known  example  of  a  system  of  drainage  like  that 
at  Christ  Church  I  may  refer  to  the  description  of  Clairvaux  in  the  '  Vita 
Prima '  of  St.  Bernard  (bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  in  Migne,  '  Patrol.  Lat.'  vol.  clxxxv. 
p.  285).  In  his  useful  account  of  Canterbury  College  at  Oxford,  Dr. 
Sheppard  in  one  place  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  the  monks  (ii.  p.  xxviii). 
He  quotes  Archbishop  Islip's  statutes  to  show  that  no  preference  was 
intended  for  monks  in  the  foundation  of  the  college ;  but  he  does  not 
notice  that  the  royal  license  for  the  appropriation  of  Pagham  to  the  hall 
was  given  on  this  express  stipulation,  that  the  foundation  should  consist 
of  a  certain  number  of  '  seculars '  and  a  certain  number  of  *  religious.* 
Yet  the  document  is  printed  by  Dr.  Sheppard  himself  (ii.  409)  and  had 
already  appeared  in  Lewis's  '  Life  of  Wiclif,'  p.  285  (ed.  1820).  Surely 
the  antecedent  conditions  as  well  as  the  actual  statutes  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Dr.  Sheppard  is  commendably  anxious  to  print  inedited 
matter  rather  than  what  has  already  seen  the  hght.  In  several  cases, 
however,  his  volumes  contain  documents  that  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  in  no  case  that  I  have  noticed  does  he  point  it  out.  One 
example  of  this  has  been  mentioned  :  another  may  be  found  in  Islip's 
*  Tenor  fundacionis  Collegii  Cantuariensis  '  in  ii.  442. 

T.  F.  Tout. 

Correspondance  Politique  de  Odet  de  Selve,  Ambassadeur  de  France  en 
Angleterre  (1546-1549).  Publiee  sous  les  auspices  de  la  Commission 
des  Archives  Diplomatiques.  Par  Germain  Le  Fevee-Pontalis. 
(Paris  :  Ancienne  Librairie  Germer  Bailliere  et  Cie.     1888.) 

This  is  the  second  volume  published  by  the  French  government  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  their  ambassadors  in  England.  The  first, 
which  contained  the  correspondence  of  Castillon  and  Marillac,  was 
noticed  in  the  first  number  of  this  Eeview  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
the  good  work  is  steadily  going  on.  There  is  indeed  between  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes  an  interval  of  four  years  in  point  of  date  ;  but  this  is 
due  simply  to  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  England  and  France  in  1542.  The  gap  might  possibly 
have  been  in  part  filled  up  by  the  correspondence  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries during  the  peace  negotiations  of  1544  and  1546  ;  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  preserved.  So  we  have  here  the  correspondence  only  of 
the  first  resident  ambassador  in  England  after  the  treaty  of  Ardres  in 
1546. 

These  despatches  are  contained  in  three  manuscript  volumes  which 
formed  part  of  the  collection  belonging  to  the  house  of  Mesmes  now  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  French  foreign  office.  By  a  singular  blun- 
der, due,  it  seems,  to  the  abbreviated  inscription  '  Negot.  de  Salud.  en 
Angl.'  lettered  on  the  back  of  two  of  them  by  an  old  binder  some  time  before 
the  year  1731,  they  have  been  described  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  Historique  de 
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la  France  '  as  '  Negociations  de  M.  de  la  Saludie  en  Angleterre,  es  annees 
1546,  1547  et  1548,'  and  the  ambassador  has  been  further  identified  with 
'  Brian9on,  seigneur  de  la  Saludie,'  whose  name,  accordingly,  stands 
where  it  ought  not  to  stand,  in  Guerard's  complete  list  of  French  ambas- 
sadors in  foreign  countries.  The  real  author  of  these  despatches,  Odet 
de  Selve,  came  of  a  distinguished  family  in  the  Limousin.  His  father 
Jean  de  Selve,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  sent  to  England 
by  Louis  XII  along  with  two  other  plenipotentiaries  in  1514  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  London,  and  again  by  Francis  I  in  the  following  year  to 
confirm  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  he  also 
endeavoured  to  do  at  the  Calais  conferences  in  1521.  Odet  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  diplomatic  ability,  and  in  1540  when  he  was  about  35  years 
old  he  was  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Two  years  later  he  was 
councillor  in  the  Great  Council,  or  in  other  words  a  minister  of  state, 
and  was  continually  so  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  embassy  to  England 
in  1546,  of  which  the  negotiations  are  recorded  in  this  volume. 

We  may  remark  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  a  complete  corre- 
spondence. The  despatches  are  all  written  by  Odet  de  Selve  himself  and 
addressed  either  to  the  French  king  or  to  one  or  other  of  his  ministers. 
The  tenor  of  the  letters  which  he  received  from  the  French  court  can 
only  be  inferred  from  his  replies.  But  the  course  of  the  diplomacy  is  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  these  despatches  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  supplementary  papers.  A  much  greater 
source  of  disappointment  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  graphic  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  England  during  a  period  of  great  internal  trouble, 
or  even  of  lively  accounts  of  the  ambassador's  interviews  with  English 
ministers.  The  writer  is  grave  and  businesslike  throughout — a  thorough 
diplomatist,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  a  very  delicate  mission. 

He  reached  London  in  the  beginning  of  July  and  had  his  first  audience 
of  Henry  VIII  on  the  4th  of  the  month.  Peace  had  just  been  made 
between  the  two  countries  at  Ardres  7  June  ;  but  it  was  only  a  provisional 
settlement,  leaving  various  matters  to  be  arranged  by  diplomacy.  France 
was  to  pay  eight  years  later  2,000,000  crowns  of  gold  partly  for  war 
expenses,  partly  for  arrears  of  a  pension.  But  a  further  claim  by  Henry 
of  500,000  crowns  as  an  actual  debt  was  to  be  discussed  by  commissioners 
on  both  sides,  and  England  was  to  retain  Boulogne  in  her  hands  till  a 
satisfactory  settlement  had  been  arrived  at.  The  security,  however,  was 
not  altogether  a  good  one.  The  limits  of  the  Boulonnais  had  yet  to  be 
defined,  and  the  right  to  raise  fortifications  within  or  without  these  limits 
was  a  further  matter  of  discussion.  In  short,  both  parties  had  been  so 
eager  for  peace  that  they  had  been  willing  to  leave  the  most  serious 
difficulties  to  the  chances  of  diplomacy. 

Neither  Henry  VIII  nor  Francis  I  survived  this  treaty  very  many 
months.  The  former  died  in  January,  the  latter  in  March  1547.  So 
long  as  Francis  lived  he  was  on  the  whole  conciliatory,  and  in  answer  to 
Henry's  remonstrances  agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fortifications  before 
Boulogne  on  the  English  doing  the  same  inside  the  town.  But  so  many 
causes  of  irritation  remained — particularly  as  regards  Scotland,  which  was 
conditionally  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  while  Henry  not  only  assisted 
the  insurgents  at  St.  Andrews  but  declared  he  was  no  longer  bound  by 
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the  comprehension — that  the  new  amity  m&y  be  said  to  have  been  pretty 
severely  tried  even  in  the  days  of  Francis.  It  was  naturally  still  more  so 
in  the  days  of  Henry  II  when  constable  Montmorenci  was  recalled  to 
court ;  but  although  the  protector  Somerset  at  times  represented  seriously 
to  Selve  the  great  evils  that  must  ensue  from  a  renewal  of  war  between 
the  two  countries,  a  breach  was  still  avoided  on  either  side.  France 
simply  went  on  with  her  plans  for  the  recovery  of  Boulogne,  knowing  that 
the  English  could  not  ultimately  defend  it,  and  Somerset  carried  the  war 
into  Scotland  with  results  which  are  notorious. 

The  main  interest,  in  fact,  of  these  volumes  is  in  connexion  with 
Scottish  history.  Early  in  August  1547  Selve  learned  to  his  great 
satisfaction  from  the  protector  himself  that  the  garrison  of  St.  Andrews 
had  surrendered  to  the  French.  Soon  afterwards  Somerset  desired  him  to 
forward  to  the  French  king  a  request  for  the  deliverance  of  the  English 
prisoners  taken  there,  among  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Scotch 
reformer  John  Knox.  Selve  promised  that  he  would  do  so,  but  declared 
frankly  that  he  saw  little  prospect  of  a  favourable  answer,  seeing  that  the 
English  prisoners  had  associated  themselves  with  Scotch  rebels  and  mur- 
derers. Of  news  from  Scotland  from  that  time  there  is  no  lack,  not  only 
about  such  leading  events  as  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  but  also  as  to  operations 
in  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where  Dundee  was  captured  and  recaptured  more  than 
once,  and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  the  English  took  Incheolme  {Visle 
Sainct-Cosme  in  the  text,  which  the  editor  confounds  in  a  footnote  with 
Inchkeith).  There  are  also  different  reports  of  a  little-known  battle  of 
Dumfries,  fought  in  February  1548,  at  which  it  was  reported  at  the  time 
that  the  earl  of  Lennox  (Darnley's  father)  had  been  killed. 

Among  matters  more  strictly  relating  to  England  we  have  notices  of  a 
sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  against  the  old  religion  in  May  1547,  and 
printed  by  authority ;  about  which  time  also  the  protector,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  catholic  party,  was  employing  workmen  even  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  on  the  building  of  Somerset  House.  In  November  following  the 
images  and  crucifixes  were  removed  from  the  London  churches  and  the 
buildings  whitewashed  within.  Notices  also  occur  of  the  Cornish  revolt 
in  1648,  and  of  Bishop  Gardiner's  committal  to  the  Tower  after  preaching 
a  sermon  in  opposition  to  the  new  opinions. 

The  volume  throughout  is  exceedingly  well  edited  and  annotated. 

James  Gaibdnbb. 

Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtsivissenschaft,  herausgegeben  von  J.  Jastrow. 
VII :  Jahrgang,  1884.    (BerHn :  Gaertner.     1888.) 

To  collect  critical  notices  of  all  the  books  that  appear  on  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modern  history  is  no  easy  task,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
account  of  historical  work  done  in  1884  only  appears  in  1888.  As  it  is, 
English  medieval  history  is  not  represented,  and  Holland  and  Kussia  have 
still  to  find  critics.  Dr.  Jastrow  remarks  that  only  a  scholar  with  access 
to  a  great  library  in  those  countries  themselves  can  undertake  such  a 
work.  Even  for  Germany  itself  Westphalia  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenbui-g 
want  their  reviewer.  Nor  is  the  arrangement  under  places  and  subjects 
less  difficult.     A  critic  in  the  '  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen  '  has  made- 
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out  a  long  list  of  works  omitted  in  the  book.  Dr.  Jastrow,  however,  has 
replied,  and  shows  that,  with  one  exception,  these  works  do  occur,  though 
not  always  where  the  critic  expected  to  find  them.  Dr.  Jastrow  is  known  for 
his  own  work,  e.ff.  his  '  Volkszahl  deutscher  Stadte  zu  Ende  des  Mittelalters ' 
in  the  valuable  set  of  Historische  Untersuchungen  which  he  edits,  and 
which  includes  such  excellent  work  as  Haebler's  '  Wirtschaftliche  Bliite 
Spaniens  im  16  Jahrhundert  und  ihr  Verfall ; '  and  his  assistants  in  this 
work  are  men  like  H.  Bresslau.  This  book  of  course  is  one  to  be  consulted 
and  to  be  kept  by  one's  side  for  constant  use  rather  than  to  be  read  o^^ 
reviewed.  If  we  may  take  a  simile  from  the  rules  of  heraldry,  it  is  wrong 
to  review  reviews.  But  in  reading  here  and  there  we  find  many  notices 
that  illustrate  our  own  history.  Thus  in  II.  279  (France),  a  text  published 
by  Tardif  illustrates  the  substitution  of  the  proof  by  inquest  for  that  by 
wager  of  battle  or  by  compurgation,  a  point  on  which  Bishop  Stubbs  lays 
such  stress.  Our  own  modern  history  is  reviewed  by  Mangold,  writing  in 
Budapest.  He  discusses  m.any  such  problems  as  that  of  Wolsey's  foreign 
policy  and  Wolsey's  real  objects  as  described  by  Brewer,  and  Anne 
Boleyn's  character  as  analysed  by  Friedmann,  and  agrees  with  Friedmann 
as  to  the  political  considerations  that  determined  her  fate.  There  is  a  full 
discussion  of  the  books  about  Mary  Stuart.  And  so  the  account  runs  on, 
for  nearly  40  pages,  with  short  criticisms  on  the  leading  books.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  there  is  an  excellent  index  of  nearly  120  pages.  Some 
one  said  recently  that,  if  he  had  to  reconstruct  his  library,  he  would 
compose  it  mainly  of  reference  books  :  life  is  so  short,  and  good  reference 
books  save  so  much  time.  In  that  new  library  Dr.  Jastrow's  book  would 
be  a  very  acceptable  addition.  C.  W.  Boase. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Protestanten,  1555-1559.  Von  Gustav 
Wolf.  Nebst  einem  Anhange  von  archivalischen  Beilagen.  (Berlin : 
Seehagen.     1888.) 

This  book  is  a  useful  commentary  upon  a  somewhat  intricate  period  of 
Keformation  history.  The  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  was  an  event  of 
such  momentous  importance,  and  its  main  principles,  notwithstanding  the 
interruption  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  so  permanent,  that  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  by  a  large  section  both  of  catholics  and  protestants  it  was  regarded  but 
as  a  religious  and  political  interim,  as  a  temporary  models  vivendi.  Its 
pretended  permanence  rested,  at  all  events,  on  the  continuance  of  the  under- 
standing between  the  junior  line  of  the  Wettins  and  the  junior  line  of  the 
Habsburgs,  on  the  pre-eminence  of  these  two  lines  in  their  respective  parties, 
and  on  the  predominance  of  the  political  over  the  religious  factor.  It  is 
with  the  endeavours  of  the  several  sections  of  the  protestant  party  to  extend 
or  to  defend  the  provisions  of  this  peace  that  the  author  of  the  present  work 
is  concerned.  The  chief  incidents  are  the  failure  of  the  protestants  at  Ee- 
gensburg  and  at  Augsburg  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Ferdinand's  recess 
on  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  ;  the  failure  of  the  first  step  towards  unity 
between  catholics  and  protestants  at  Worms  ;  and  the  failure  of  Augustus 
to  secure  universal  adhesion  to  the  Frankfurt  recess  as  a  decent  permanent 
minimum  of  evangelical  uniformity. 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  published  in  the  appendix  appear  on  the 
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surface  to  deal  with  questions  purely  ecclesiastical  or  even  doctrinal.  Is 
it  desirable  to  give  free  development  to  protestantism  by  insisting  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  recess  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  reservation,  or 
is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  concordia  with  the  catholics,  and  if  so  whether 
by  a  general  or  a  national  council  or  by  a  religious  conference  ?  For 
either  of  these  purposes  how  is  the  protestant  party  to  be  organised — by  a 
synod  of  the  whole  party,  by  a  formal  meeting  of  divines  and  diplomats 
from  the  leading  states,  or  by  a  friendly  agreement  of  the  princes  at  one  of 
their  ordinary  constitutional  gatherings  ?  Are  the  articles  of  Schmalkalden 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  confession  and  the  apology  as  an  integral 
and  essential  portion  of  the  faith  ?  Are  the  sects  to  be  excluded  by  a  fresh 
exposition  of  doctrine — and  if  so,  which  of  them — or  are  they  to  be  expressly 
repudiated  and  visited  with  punishment  ?  Is  Lutheranism  to  be  as 
exclusive  or  as  inclusive  as  possible  ?  How  far  is  the  divine  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  his  doctrines  to  be  subjected  to  state  discipline  ? 

But  these  religious  disputes  were  merely  the  temporary  form  which 
long-standing  political  and  dynastic  difference  sassumed.  More  particularly 
was  this  the  case  with  the  doctrinal  duahsm  which  divided  the  house  of 
Wettin,  The  position  of  Augustus  was  extremely  difficult.  His  aim  was 
defensive  and  conservative,  the  preservation  of  the  political  and  religious 
status  quo.  No  religious  differences  were  to  disturb  his  relations  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria.  He  believed  that  on  non-religious  topics  common 
action  with  the  catholics  was  possible  and  desirable.  The  religious  peace 
which  others  treated  so  lightly  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  his  dynasty.  He 
foresaw  that  a  convention  of  protestant  divines  would  lead  to  theological 
squabbles,  and  that  these  were  inseparably  connected  with  dynastic 
disputes.  His  view  of  the  political  situation  corresponded  with  Melan- 
chthon's  appreciation  of  the  theological  position.  A  synod  was  indeed 
theoretically  desirable,  but  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  if  unity  was 
really  intended. 

Otherwise  in  schtverer  Kranhheit  ist  Buhe  das  beste.  As  an  accord 
between  Flacius  and  Melanchthon  was  impossible,  so  was  a  genuine  recon- 
ciliation between  the  courts  of  Weimar  and  Dresden.  But  Augustus  could 
not  afford  to  thwart  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  rulers  of  Wiirtemberg, 
the  Palatinate,  and  Hesse.  He  could  not  let  slip  the  leadership  of  the 
protestant  party,  which  would  make  his  friendship  the  less  valuable  to 
his  Austrian  ally.  He  was  opposed  to  putting  pressure  upon  Ferdinand 
with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  reservation.  The  protestants,  he  urged, 
were  protected  by  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  recess,  and  an  application 
for  its  abrogation  implied  its  original  acceptance.  Yet  he  felt  obliged  to 
support  the  demand  both  at  Kegensburg  and  at  Augsburg.  But  he  would 
noi  go  the  length  of  making  supply  dependent  upon  redress.  The 
ecclesiastical  reservation  was  a  matter  affecting  individual  estates  ;  the 
Turkish  question  was  an  affair  of  the  empire,  of  all  Christendom,  of 
protestants  as  well  as  of  catholics.  Wenn  die  Tilrken  die  Oberhand  gewin- 
nen,  so  werde  die  Freistellung  wenig  nutzen.  Augustus  would  not  appear 
in  person  at  the  diet  because  he  would  be  forced  to  assume  a  position 
which  would  render  unpleasant  his  relations  to  Ferdinand.  So  too  he 
dared  not  openly  resist  the  demands  of  the  protestant  princes  for  a  pro- 
testant conference  after  the  breakdown  at  Worms.     But  he  thwarted  their 
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schemes  by  indirect  means.  He  persuaded  the  town  council  of  Magdeburg 
to  refuse  permission  for  the  convention  to  which  John  Frederick  had  sent 
invitations.  He  professed  himself  anxious  for  the  meetings  at  Fulda  and 
at  Pforzheim  proposed  by  Christopher  and  the  elector  palatine.  Here 
he  made  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  his  catspaw.  Joachim,  entirely  occupied 
with  his  territorial  reforms,  had  little  esprit  de  corps  for  his  party.  The 
protestantism  of  Brandenburg  indeed  was  not  above  suspicion.  Flacius 
stigmatises  him  as  the  example  of  those  princes  qui  supplicant  Anti- 
christo  Bhomano  pro  episcopatibus  et  abbatiis  eique  se  gravissimis 
juramentis  devovent,  quare  etiam  parati  sunt  per  tales  conciliationes  {i.e. 
with  the  Adiaphorists)  initia  papatui  dare.  The  electoral  representative 
at  Augsburg  caused  scandal  by  accompanying  the  emperor  to  mass  when 
the  other  protestant  envoys  turned  at  the  church  door.  While  inviting 
Joachim  to  the  above  conferences  it  was  easy  for  Augustus  to  suggest 
that  time  and  place  were  mconvenient,  that  a  meeting  could  more  easily 
be  arranged  during  the  coming  diet.  The  dead  weight  of  Brandenburg 
saved  the  court  of  Dresden  from  being  dragged  from  its  obstructive  attitude. 

Totally  opposed  to  the  views  of  Augustus  was  the  policy  of  the  young 
duke  of  Weimar.  This  was  at  once  reactionary  and  aggressive.  He 
would  return  to  the  theological  basis  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden.  He 
would  wipe  out  every  trace  of  the  interim  with  all  its  religious  and 
political  consequences.  Opposition  to  the  catholics  was  a  secondary 
matter.  He  pressed  for  a  synod  because  he  believed  that  relying  on  the 
orthodox  Lutheranism  of  the  towns  and  smaller  courts  of  lower  Germany 
he  could  carry  a  rigid  Flacianist  programme.  Protestantism  would  gain 
in  quality  what  it  lost  in  quantity.  He  would  strike  through  the  interimists 
at  Melanchthon,  and  through  him  at  Augustus,  and  regain  his  lost  heritage, 
the  hegemony  of  the  protestant  party.  But  protestant  Germany  was  not 
prepared  to  hazard  the  results  of  the  perpetual  peace.  The  princes 
perhaps  already  suspected  the  anti-territorial  tendencies  which  ultimately 
contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the  Ernestine  line.  The  towns  of 
upper  Germany,  believing  themselves  protected  by  their  capitulations, 
wanted  either  a  national  council  or  the  strict  status  quo.  The  isolation 
of  the  Flacianists  at  W^orms  and  their  consequent  secession  was  a 
political  defeat  for  the  court  of  Weimar.  Nor  did  failure  stop  there. 
Flacius'  confutatio  was  to  be  the  war-cry  of  an  active  propaganda,  but  it 
only  led  to  the  desertion  of  the  orthodox  governmental  standpoint  by 
some  of  the  leading  Ernestine  divines.  The  imprisonment  of  Hugel  and 
Strigel,  two  of  John  Frederick's  own  negotiators  at  Worms,  did  not 
render  the  prospect  of  universal  Flacianism  more  attractive  to  his  more 
latitudinarian  neighbours. 

Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Otho  Henry,  the  elector  palatine, 
were  at  one  with  John  Frederick  in  their  desire  for  a  synod  or  at  all 
events  a  formal  conference.  But  they  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  protestantism  as  opposed  to  Catholicism.  For  them  the  essen- 
tial matter  was  the  abrogation  of  the  recess  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
reservation,  and  the  entire  liberty  of  protestant  subjects  in  catholic 
states.  These  objects  could  only  be  gained  by  complete  unity,  and  this 
only  by  a  thoroughly  representative  synod.  The  result  of  this,  they 
hoped,  would  be  a  system  of  protestantism  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 
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which  would  be  content  with  a  minimum  of  dogmatism  and  which  would 
attract  the  Zwinglian  Swiss  and  the  towns.  Of  this  party  Christopher 
of  Wiirtemberg  was  the  original  head ;  but  the  liberality  of  his  religious 
views,  and  his  secular  instincts  in  church  government,  his  desire  to 
bridle  the  tongues  of  the  theologians,  and  to  make  doctrine  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  diplomacy,  gradually  drew  him  nearer  to  Augustus.  It 
is  possible  too  that  Christopher  was  conscious  that  his  dominions  would 
not  bear  too  close  a  theological  inspection.  Flacius  may  have  been 
correct  in  his  statement :  Palatinatum  et  Wirtembergensevi  regionem 
plenissimam  papatti,  Interim  et  Adiaphoris  proximis  annis  fuisse. 

Doubtless,  however,  it  was  the  more  genuine  religious  zeal,  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  aptitude  for  recasting  a  religious  party,  that,  even 
apart  from  their  superior  constitutional  position,  pushed  the  electors 
palatine  to  the  front.  Moreover  both  Otho  Henry  and  Frederick  III 
brought  with  them  the  fresher,  less  diplomatic  instincts  of  cadet  branches, 
for  it  was  from  the  top  that  protestantism  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
decay.  To  them  the  reconciliation  of  Weimar  was  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  and  on  the  accession  of  Frederick  III  his  close  relationship 
to  the  young  duke  gave  him  additional  prestige  and  influence  in  the  party. 
Friendly  as  his  relations  were  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  it  was  at  once 
felt  that  here  was  a  rival  leader  and  a  rival  policy,  with  which  Augustus 
would  have  to  reckon.  His  first  instructions  to  his  representatives  go 
beyond  what  his  predecessors  had  contended  for  at  Augsburg  and 
Kegensburg.  They  were  not  merely  to  demand  the  revocation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  reservation  recess,  and  complete  freedom  both  of  subjects 
and  estates  to  accept  protestantism,  but  the  evangelical  estates  were  not 
to  be  obliged  to  tolerate  catholic  subjects.  Frederick  cared  little  for  the 
integrity  of  the  religious  peace  ;  not  content  with  the  previous  victories 
of  protestantism,  er  war  entschlossen  die  Katholiken  riicksichtslos  zu 
bekdmpfen  und  in  Gegensatze  zu  den  particularen  Interessen  der  einzelnen 
evangelischen  Stdnde  die  gemeinschaftlichen  der  sdmtlichen  augsburgi- 
schen  Konfessionsverwandten  in  den  Vordergrund  zu  stellen.  Thus 
while  Augustus  was  anxious  that  a  modus  vivendi  should  be  arrived  at 
among  the  princes  and  with  as  little  formality  as  possible,  Frederick  was 
determined  that  the  princes  should  only  prepare  business  for  the  theo- 
logians, and  that  the  protestant  congress  should  be  as  formal  and  osten- 
tatious as  might  be.  Protestant  unity  once  formularised,  the  ultimate 
triumph  might  be  secured  by  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reservation  recess.  The  danger  from  Turks  and  French,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  pope  to  the  Austrian  Habsburgs,  should  be  the  lever  ;  Ferdinand 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  diet,  and  there  should  be  no  supply  with- 
out redress.  This  programme  demanded  complete  unity,  and  hence 
Frederick's  successful  resistance  to  Augustus'  desire  that  the  recess  of 
Frankfurt  should  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  protestant  agreement. 
This  Frederick  believed  to  be  neither  sufficiently  representative,  nor 
formal,  nor  final,  and  above  all  it  could  never  be  accepted  by  the  party 
of  Weimar. 

Such  are  the  main  results  of  the  author's  commentary  and  of  the 
documents  which  make  up  half  the  book.  It  forms,  therefore,  the  pre- 
lude to  the  larger  works  of  Kluckhohn  and  Bezold,  though  more  use  has 
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been  made  of  the  archives  of  Weimar  and  Dresden  than  of  Heidelberg, 
and  it  is  the  Wettin  rather  than  the  Wittelsbach  point  of  view  that  is 
most  clearly  developed.  This  is  only  natural,  for  it  is  the  attempt  to 
shift  the  weights  from  the  one  house  to  the  other  that  forms  the  main 
interest  of  the  next  fifty  years.  The  lines  of  the  leading  protestant  states 
are  already  laid,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  tragedy  of  Gotha,  and 
on  the  other  to  that  of  the  White  Mountain.  E.  Armsteong. 

Oliver  Cromiuell.    Von  Fkitz  Hoenig.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(Berlin  :  Luckhardt.     1887,  1888.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  foreign  author  who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
investigate  the  history  of  the  great  rebellion  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
Till  now,  we  had  never  come  upon  a  single  writer  from  oversea  who  at- 
tempted to  insert  this  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  general  history  of 
the  art  of  war.  Major  Hoenig  has  constructed  his  work  in  the  form  of  a 
life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  it  may  practically  be  taken  as  a  commentary 
on  the  civil  war,  or  at  least  on  all  those  parts  of  it  in  which  Cromwell 
was  to  any  degree  involved. 

Of  Major  Hoenig's  first  two  hundred  pages  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
speak  in  detail ;  they  give  a  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  Cromwell,  grounded 
on  the  ordinary  English  sources,  and  calling  for  no  particular  comment. 
The  real  object  and  importance  of  the  book  lies  in  the  account  it  gives  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  war. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  whether  to  be  more 
pleased  with  the  general  drift  of  Major  Hoenig's  work,  or  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  statements  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges — state- 
ments which  pervert  not  merely  matters  of  detail,  but  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  astounding  than  to  be  told  that 
England  possessed  a  standing  army  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  '  the  royal  forces  had  a  strength  which  was  fixed  from  year  to  year  by 
parliament,  and  which  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  infantry  regiments  each  consisting  of  two  battalions,  and 
each  a  thousand  men  strong,  and  ten  cavalry  regiments  of  four  squadrons, 
each  of  one  hundred  troopers  '  ?  If  Charles  I  had  been  possessed  of  a  regular 
army  of  16,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse  in  the  summer  of  1642,  English 
history,  we  may  safely  say,  would  have  been  largely  modified.  Then 
Major  Hoenig  proceeds  to  discourse  at  length  of  the  places  in  which  this 
army  was  garrisoned,  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  its  officers  and  men. 
Whence  he  got  his  information  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  armies  are  once  in  the  field,  the  author's 
comments,  both  tactical  and  strategical,  are  most  instructive.  The  distinc- 
tion he  draws  between  the  character  of  the  war  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  is  clear  and  forcible.  We  quite  agree  with  his  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  at  Edgehill  the  king  was  both  really  and  technically  the 
victor,  though  his  army  had  suffered  the  most  and  displayed  the  worse  mili- 
tary qualities.  English  critics  have  generally  spoken  of  the  battle  as  drawn, 
but  there  can  be  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Essex  fought  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Charles  from  marching  on  London,  and  that  he  entirely  failed  in  his 
object ;  the  royal  army  continued  its  progress  south-eastward  meeting  no 
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further  molestation,  while  the  parliamentary  forces  had  to  execute  a  long 
flank  movement  by  Northampton  without  daring  to  make  a  second  attack 
on  the  king.  Charles  was,  to  make  a  rough  comparison,  as  much  entitled 
to  be  called  the  victor  at  Edgehill  as  was  Wellington  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
or  Beresford  at  Albuera. 

It  is  mifortunate  for  Major  Hoenig  that  the  two  volumes  of  his  book 
have  come  out  just  before  the  corresponding  parts  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Gardiner's 
*  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War.'  No  less  than  forty  pages  of  his  second 
volume  are  occupied  in  appendices  containing  corrections  of  statements  in 
the  first  volume,  which  he  has  had  to  draw  from  Mr.  Gardiner.  This  debt  he 
freely  acknowledges,  but  we  think  he  is  a  little  captious  in  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  he  makes  on  his  corrector.  He  endeavours,  for  example,  to  vin- 
dicate his  statement  that '  Cromwell  was  a  mere  onlooker  at  Edgehill,'  after 
abundant  proof  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  Cromwell  did  his 
duty  manfully  in  one  of  the  two  cavalry  regiments  which  helped  to  destroy 
the  royal  centre.  But  his  vindication  practically  entails  the  substitution 
of  the  words  '  observer  and  learner,'  taken  in  a  purely  tactical  sense,  for 
'  onlooker.'  Anyone  reading  the  original  statement  would  have  believed 
that  Cromwell  spent  the  day,  as  the  old  cavalier  legend  ran,  in  watching 
the  fight  from  some  safe  and  convenient  church  steeple. 

Biographers  always  tend  to  raise  their  idol  a  foot  or  two  higher  by 
lowering  the  pedestals  of  contemporary  worthies.  But  we  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  possible  to  exalt  Cromwell  without  unduly  disparaging 
Fairfax.  Anyone  who  has  read  of  the  first  Yorkshire  campaign  of  that 
general  must  conceive  a  great  respect  for  his  mitiring  pluck  and  deter- 
mination in  fighting  a  losing  game  ;  and,  however  much  we  discount  from 
his  achievements  in  the  Naseby  and  Langport  operations,  there  still  re- 
mam  some  most  creditable  laurels  for  his  brow.  But  Major  Hoenig  dis- 
misses him  in  a  single  paragraph  as  '  wanting  in  decision  and  energy,'  and 
places  him  below  Skippon  in  military  worth.  A  glance  through  the  pages 
of  Markham's  excellent  life  of  Fairfax  would  have  set  this  right ;  but 
Major  Hoenig — as  his  plans  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  show — has  evi- 
dently not  come  upon  the  book.  If,  however,  Markham  is  unknown  ground 
to  our  author,  there  is  unfortunately  one  source  of  information  which  he 
knows  only  too  well.  The  detestable  '  Squire  Papers  '  have  led  him  astray, 
and  he  continually  quotes  them  as  genuine  contemporary  documents. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  expect  a  foreign  author  to  detect  the  character 
of  these  forgeries,  when  a  final  exposure  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  British 
readers  was  required  only  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go  into  errors  of  detail  in  Major  Hoenig' s 
work  :  we  might  mention  that  Fairfax's  wing  at  Marston  Moor  was  com- 
posed of  his  own  Yorkshiremen,  not  of  Scotch  troops  (vol.  ii.  p.  445),  and 
that  the  infantry  of  the  Eastern  Association  fought  in  the  first  line,  not 
in  the  reserve,  at  the  same  battle.  Leicester  was  not  one  of  the  king's 
habitual  bases  of  operations,  but  almost  continually  in  the  hands  of  the 
parHament ;  Charles  only  took  it  by  storm  a  few  days  before  Naseby.  It 
was  not  Cromwell  who  first  made  his  troopers  charge  sword  in  hand, 
without  any  previous  discharge  of  carbines  and  pistols,  but  Prince  Eupert : 
Bulstrode's  memoirs  prove  that  the  prmce  gave  orders  to  that  effect  at 
Edgehill,  the  first  fight  in  the  war. 
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Similar  errors  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  score.  Their  great  number 
makes  a  work  which  might  otherwise  be  useful  an  unsafe  and  unsatis- 
faclory  guide.  We  hope  that  Major  Hoenig  may  find  time  to  rewrite  and 
reconsider  his  book,  which  contains  much  good  work,  so  that  it  may  be 
received  as  a  useful  contribution  to  English  military  history. 

C.  Oman. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers.    Domestic  Series,  1659-60.     Edited  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Everett  Geeen.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.) 

This  volume  completes  the  calendars  of  the  domestic  state  papers  of  the 
interregnum.  Like  its  predecessors  it  deals  chiefly  with  the  details  of 
administration,  and  does  not  throw  very  much  light  on  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  Eestoration.  It  opens  with  a  series  of  papers 
relating  to  the  insurrection  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth  in  the  summer 
of  1659,  and  to  the  measures  taken  to  meet  that  danger.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  fact  that  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  raised  a 
troop  of  volunteer  horse  in  Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  least 
received  commissions  for  that  purpose  (p.  110).  The  suppression  of 
Booth's  rising  destroyed  all  prospect  of  a  restoration  by  arms,  and  the 
only  hope  of  the  king  seemed  to  be  in  gaining  by  diplomacy  the  aid  of 
some  leader  or  some  section  of  the  republican  party.  Some  assistance 
had  been  expected  from  Richard  and  Henry  Cromwell,  but  they  re- 
fused the  king's  offers,  and  the  royalists  repeatedly  complain  of  their 
pusillanimity.  In  October  1659  a  scheme  was  proposed  for  gaining 
Lambert  by  marrying  the  duke  of  York  to  his  daughter,  concerning 
which  there  are  several  letters  in  this  volume.  It  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Mordaunt,  a  devoted  royalist,  who  had  been  tried  for  his  life  by  Cromwell 
and  outlawed  by  the  Eump,  and  it  was  supported  by  Secretary  Nicholas 
(pp.  235,  247).  On  Monk's  conduct  this  volume  supplies  little  new  in- 
formation. As  early  as  July  1659  it  is  reported  that  '  parliament  is  not 
satisfied  with  Monk,  who  refuses  to  suffer  any  of  his  officers  to  be  dis- 
missed till  they  are  paid,  and  till  material  exceptions  are  proved  against 
them '  (p.  18).  Several  letters  describe  the  progress  of  the  rising  in 
Yorkshire  under  Lord  Fairfax,  which  enabled  Monk  to  advance  into  Eng- 
land (pp.  288,  298-95).  More  important  are  the  letters  and  orders  of  the 
council  of  state  to  Monk  during  February  1660,  which  serve  to  complete 
the  history  of  his  rupture  with  the  Rump  (pp.  340-70,  passim).  Amongst 
other  papers  the  most  noticeable  are  the  usual  series  of  navy  documents, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Levant  company.  The  private  correspond- 
ence of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  illustrates  the  history  of  Oxford,  and 
more  especially  of  Queen's  College.  A  selection  from  them  might  advan- 
tageously be  published  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society. 

C.  H.  Firth. 

Madame  de  Maintenon.    By  Emily  Bowles.     (London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.     1888.) 

In  this  volume  Miss  Bowles  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  lady  whom  Dr.  Dollinger  has  called  the  most  influential  woman  in 
French  history.      In  the  greater  part  of  the  work  the  story  is  told  in 
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Madame  de  Maintenon's  own  words,  so  far  as  they  can  be  represented 
by  a  translation  of  her  letters.  These  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
M.  Geffroy's  excellent  collection.  And  as  the  writer's  whole  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  delineate  the  character  of  this  remarkable  woman, 
she  has  abstained  from  illustrating  the  letters  by  any  references  to  the 
history  of  the  period  more  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a 
reader  moderately  acquainted  with  French  history  to  follow  and  under- 
stand them.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  Miss  Bowles's  heroine.  Yet  she 
herself  feels  that  she  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  excuse  for  failings  and 
shortcomings,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  state  of  society  in 
which  the  actors  lived.  And  this  excuse  in  the  present  instance  has  to 
be  made  for  the  familiar  intercourse  of  her  heroine  with  Louis  XIV  and 
his  mistress  Madame  de  Montespan,  whose  children  she  had  undertaken  to 
educate.  Nevertheless  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  her  influence  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  king  and  his  mistress  was  broken  o£f,  and  yet  this  did 
not  prevent  a  subsequent  liaison  with  Madame  de  Fontanges,  which  was 
probably  broken  off  by  her  means  ;  and  from  this  time  till  the  death  of  the 
queen  she  succeeded  in  establishing  amicable  relations  between  the  king 
and  his  consort.  And  now  it  is  that  the  most  inexplicable  event  in  the 
whole  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  career  occurred.  About  the  middle  of 
June  1684,  at  the  dead  of  night,  she  was  married  to  the  king  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses,  of  whom  the  profligate  archbishop  of  Paris  was 
one,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Versailles.  The  lady's  ambitious  spirit,  conjoined 
with  the  real  desire  of  converting  the  king  to  a  better  life,  induced  her  to 
accept  what  must  have  seemed  to  the  world  at  large  a  very  equivocal 
position.  There  was  no  register  of  the  marriage,  and  to  her  dying  day 
she  never  spoke  of  herself  as  the  king's  wife.  As  regards  her  previous 
connexion  with  the  deformed  dramatist  Scarron,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
been  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  with  whom  she  lived  for  eight  years, 
Miss  Bowles  explains  the  awkward  expression  in  one  of  her  letters,  in 
which  she  implies  that  she  has  never  been  married,  as  meaning  that  the 
marriage  was,  as  she  designates  it,  'nominal,'  i.e.  never  consummated,  and 
that  her  functions  were  those  of  a  companion,  secretary,  and  nurse. 

Miss  Bowles's  account  of  her  marriage  to  the  king  shall  be  given  in 
her  own  words  (p.  73) : — 

'  A  few  days  after  the  court  had  returned  to  Versailles,  probably  on 
12  June  1684,  and  the  historian  distinctly  says  in  the  night,  though  there 
was  mass,  seven  persons  were  seen  gathered  in  secret  within  the  royal 
chapel  at  Versailles.  These  were  the  king,  Fran9oise  d'Aubigne  de 
Maintenon,  the  Jesuit  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  who  said  the  mass,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  (Harlay),  with  the  two  marquises,  de  Louvois  and  de 
Montchevreuil,  as  witnesses,  and  the  same  royal  valet,  Bontemps,  who, 
as  governor  of  Versailles,  had  introduced  the  churchwardens,  and  who 
now  prepared  the  altar  and  served  the  mass.  No  registry  was  inscribed  of 
the  marriage ;  and,  in  fact,  by  agreeing  to  this  omission,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  knowingly  sacrificed  her  reputation  for  many  years,  in  order 
to  guard  the  secret  for  the  king.  She  afterwards  immediately  destroyed 
every  letter  that  could  give  proof  of  her  being  the  king's  wedded  wife,  and 
except  to  her  confessor,  to  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  to  the  Mont- 
chevreuils,  she  never  afterwards  spoke  of  her  marriage.    Before  the  final 
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step  had  been  taken,  Bossuet  and  several  other  French  bishops,  and  lastly 
the  pope,  had  been  consulted,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  a  good  act, 
which  sanctified  the  king's  confidence  in  Madame  de  Maintenon,  raised 
her  influence  to  be  a  thoroughly  lawful  one,  and  was  essentially  for  the 
general  good  of  France.  Arnault  speaks  of  the  marriage  as  an  excellent 
act,  binding  the  king  to  a  person  whom  he  must  esteem.  "  Would  to  God," 
he  adds,  "  that  the  directors  of  his  conscience  had  never  given  him  worse 
counsel !  "  ' 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  act  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  undoubted  piety,  and  if  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  it,  or  if 
it  does  not  seem  in  any  one's  judgment  to  be  the  action  of  a  woman  of 
the  highest  style  of  character,  much  of  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  her 
advisers.  Nevertheless  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  concluding  that 
ambition  and  the  desire  of  power  largely  influenced  her  conduct,  and 
perhaps  the  refusal  of  the  rank  and  style  of  queen  may  be  attributed  to 
her  absolute  indifference  to  the  appearance  of  exercising  power,  if  only 
she  really  wielded  it.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  power  that  is  predominant 
in  all  her  letters  and  which  appears  even  beneath  the  deferential  tone 
which  she  adopted  in  her  correspondence  with  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank. 
Her  letters  also  contain  a  most  remarkable  mixture  of  worldliness  and 
spirituality.  And  perhaps  there  are  few  lives  that  better  illustrate  the 
inconsistencies  of  people  for  whom  we  cannot  but  feel  respect  and  perhaps 
even  admiration  than  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Born  in  a  prison,  the  child  of  a  profligate  father,  and  brought  up  a 
Huguenot,  she  in  very  early  life  changed  her  religion,  and  seems  to  have 
become  a  catholic  upon  conviction  after  obtaining  the  assurance  that  she 
was  not  bound  to  believe  that  the  aunt  who  had  educated  her  in  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  would  be  eternally  lost.  After  her  marriage  with  the 
comic  poet  Scarron  she  was  introduced  into  the  society  of  the  court,  and 
must  have  been  much  scandalised  by  the  free  speech  and  licentious 
manners  of  those  with  whom  she  consorted ;  yet  even  at  that  time,  when 
she  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old,  she  managed  to  exert  a  wholesome 
influence  both  over  her  husband  and  his  friends.  From  1680,  when  Madame 
de  Fontanges  was  dismissed,  her  influence  over  the  king  seemed  gradually 
to  increase  till  the  death  of  the  queen  about  three  years  afterwards.  In 
1684  the  secret  marriage  took  place,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in 
1715  she  made  his  conversion  to  a  better  life  her  chief  object ;  and  though 
she  did  not  absolutely  govern  France,  yet  in  most  political  matters,  and 
still  more  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  king  seldom  differed  from  her  judg- 
ment. No  doubt  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  mainly  due  to 
her  suggestions.  Like  most  converts  she  had  a  special  abhorrence  of  the 
opinions  she  had  quitted,  and  she  especially  disliked  the  Jansenists. 

One  great  work  in  which  she  was  specially  interested  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  of  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  250  girls  who  were  con- 
nected with  noble  families,  free  of  all  cost.  Of  this  she  became  the  spiritual 
superior,  though  she  declined  the  title  of  foundress,  which  the  king  wanted 
to  give  her.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  two  of  Racine's 
finest  tragedies,  '  Esther '  and  'Athalie,'  were  composed  at  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  desire  for  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  to  act.  It  is  evident 
that  she  was  ill  calculated  for  the  office  which  she  held.   The  girls  turned 
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out  badly,  and  the  system  of  education  was  after  a  time  changed  from  an 
intellectual  training,  which  had  made  them  proud  and  ambitious,  to  one 
which  influenced  the  heart  and  was  more  entirely  religious.  The  school 
seems  also  to  have  been  considerably  affected  with  the  erroneous  teaching 
of  the  Jansenists,  but  neither  does  Madame  de  Maintenon  shine  much  in 
her  vehement  opposition  to  them,  her  general  sympathy  with  the  Jesuits 
seeming  to  allow  no  room  in  her  mind  for  the  appreciation  of  the  great 
piety  of  many  of  the  Jansenist  party.  There  is  a  hardness  in  all  she 
writes  on  this  subject  as  contrasted  with  the  gentle  tone  adopted  by 
Bossuet.  She  seems  never  to  forget  herself  and  the  influential  position 
which  she  occupied.  Even  Miss  Bowles  is  fair  enough  in  admitting, 
though  she  does  not  fully  realise,  this  fault  in  her  heroine's  character. 

When  the  abbey  of  Gomerfontaine  was  rehabilitated  in  1705,  she  says 
(p.  208) :  '  About  the  same  year  Madame  de  Maintenon  enlarged  her 
interests  and  increased  her  already  more  than  voluminous  correspondence 
by  undertaking  to  send  an  abbess  and  several  companions  to  the  relaxed 
and  decayed  abbey  of  Gomerfontaine.  The  abbess  chosen  was  Madame 
de  Viefville,  a  relation  of  the  cardinal-archbishop  de  Noailles,  who  had 
been  educated  at  St.  Cyr.  St.  Simon,  whose  keen  and  exquisitely  barbed 
tongue  was  always  more  waspish  than  usual  where  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  concerned,  declares  that  "  she  thought  herself  the  universal  abbess  ;  it 
was  her  favourite  occupation ;  "  and  that  this  idea  led  her  into  "  a  sea  of 
frivolous,  delusive,  wearisome,  sham  occupations,  an  infinity  of  letters 
and  answers,  the  direction  of  chosen  souls,  and  all  sorts  of  childishness." 
For,  in  truth,  Madame  de  Maintenon's  steadily  increasing  and  enduring 
influence  with  the  king  and  at  court  was  a  continual  thorn  in  St.  Simon's 
side.  So  keen  an  insight  as  his,  so  consummate  a  penetration  into  cha- 
racter, could  not,  however,  fail  to  strike  at  times  through  the  weak  joints 
of  even  the  finest  coat  of  mail,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  she  had  involved  the  house  of  St.  Cyr  in  with  Madame  Guyon, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  yet  cured  of  her  keen  relish  for  spiritual 
direction.' 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  over  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  Louis  XIV  by  his 
intercourse  with  her  was  entirely  for  good,  and  she  must  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  him  in  the  sorrow  that  befell  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  un- 
mitigated selfishness  must  have  demanded  immense  sacrifices  of  her  own 
inclinations  and  wishes. 

The  account  of  the  king's  death  and  Madame  de  Maintenon's  services 
to  him  is  taken  from  the  memoirs  written  by  Languet  de  Gergy,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  Strangely  enough,  she  left  him  two  days  before  he 
actually  died.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
her  conduct,  which  is  scarcely  accounted  for  by  Miss  Bowles's  remark  that 
she  had  first  ascertained  that  she  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  the 
king,  who  was  unconscious  during  the  whole  of  those  two  days,  and  that 
'  by  remaining  longer  at  Versailles  in  the  uncertain  position  in  which 
the  king's  death  left  her  as  his  unacknowledged  wife  she  might  have 
been  subjected  to  insult  and  not  impossibly  to  some  risk  of  her  hfe  ' 
(p.  322). 
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After  the  king's  death  she  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  where  she  hved  for 
nearly  four  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  take  so  favourable  a  view  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  as  that  which  Miss  Bowles  has  presented  us  with  in  her 
interesting  volume,  but  we  hope  that  what  we  have  said  may  induce  many 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  We  think,  however,  that  the  authoress 
has  not  always  given  us  the  best  English  idiom  in  her  letters,  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  are  translations  from  the  French,  and  in  one  instance, 
at  p.  291,  she  has  evidently  fallen  into  a  mistake.  When  Madame  de 
Maintenon  speaks  of  the  king  as  being '  far  removed  from  putting  his  hand 
upon  the  censer,'  she  means  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  interfering 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  not,  as  explained  in  a  note,  '  incensing 
with  flattery,'  which  neither  represents  the  original  nor  suits  the  context. 

Nicholas  Pocock. 

L' Acquisition  de  la  Couronne  Boyale  de  Prusse  par  les  Hohenzollern. 
Par  Albert  Waddington.  (Bibliotheque  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres 
de  Lyon.     Tome  IX.)     (Paris :  Leroux.     1888.) 

One  cannot  affect  much  surprise  at  the  tenderness  which  French 
historians  have  latterly  begun  to  show  for  the  political  reputation  of  the 
first  Prussian  king  ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  as  they  seem  to  assume  that 
his  deserts  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold  in  his  own  country.  Modern 
Prussian  writers  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  passing  lightly  over  the 
transactions  which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  acquisition  of  the 
Prussian  royal  crown,  just  as  certain  proceedings  which  took  place  else- 
where a  hundred  years  later  are  not  as  a  rule  enlarged  upon  by  admirers 
of  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Before  the  elector 
Frederick  with  a  very  imposing  assumption  of  independence  (had  it  but 
imposed  upon  anybody)  placed  a  royal  crown  upon  his  head  at  Konigs- 
berg,  a  good  many  promises  had  been  given,  not  all  of  which  were  destined 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  with  the  promises  there  had  passed  a  good  deal  of 
money.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  that  Cuhn's  narrative  of  the 
acquisition,  on  which  M.  Waddington  asserts  that  Droysen  founded  the 
summary  in  his  magmtm  opus,  should  remain  in  manuscript  in  the 
Berlin  archives,  nor  that  of  the  most  recent  historians  attracted  by  this 
subject,  the  one,  M.  Pribram,  should  be  an  Austro-Hungarian,  and  the 
other  a  Frenchman.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  qualities  of  Frederick's 
statesmanship  in  general,  it  has  by  no  means  been  reserved  for  foreign  pens 
to  do  justice  to  such  merits  as  it  possessed.  Droysen,  no  doubt,  while 
allowing  him  the  credit  of  both  activity  and  consistency  in  his  foreign 
policy,  has  severely  condemned  its  impotence,  which  he  attributes  largely 
to  the  attitude  of  dependence  assumed  by  him  towards  the  emperor 
from  the  first — from  the  time  indeed  of  the  treacherous  understanding 
concerning  the  Schwiebus  cession  into  which  he  had  entered  while 
merely  electoral  prince.  And  he  dwells  with  equal  rigour  on  the 
economical  suflerings  to  which  the  monarchy  was  exposed  under  Frede- 
rick's rule,  and  of  which  the  heavy  taxation,  due  in  part  to  his  extravagant 
expenditure,  must  share  the  blame.  But  Kanke  far  more  generously 
acknowledges  both   the  grandeur  of  the  king's  ideals  and   the  actual 
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advance  which,  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  crown,  the  state  made  under 
his  control ;  and  the  excellent  sketch  of  his  career  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
'  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie  '  is  worth  citing  as  a  more  recent  attempt 
in  the  same  direction.  Frederick  I  steadily  fostered  the  growth  of  the 
Prussian  army,  the  numbers  of  which  he  nearly  doubled ;  and  to  the 
judicial  system  of  his  monarchy  he  secured  not  only  freedom  from  external 
control,  but  a  basis  of  unity  of  its  own.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  with 
all  drawbacks  the  material  prosperity  of  his  states  on  the  whole  increased 
during  his  reign,  while  that  of  most  other  continental  countries  was 
decaying.  Moreover,  he  consistently  upheld  the  traditions  of  tolerance, 
and  of  hospitality  towards  those  whom  intolerance  had  expelled  from 
other  lands,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  the  Great 
Elector  ;  and  he  rendered  services  to  the  advance  of  intellectual  culture 
in  northern  Germany  which  have  been  denied  by  none  of  his  critics. 
Altogether,  though  there  was  nothing  of  greatness  in  Frederick  I,  and 
least  of  all  anything  personally  attractive — for,  as  M.  Waddington  says 
with  incontrovertible  truth,  il  ne  valait  pas  his  first  queen,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte— yet  his  reign  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  accomplished  something 
besides  his  great  design  of  acquiring  a  royal  crown  for  himself  and  his 
dynasty.  Its  real  inferiority  to  the  reign  which  succeeded  it  lay  in 
Frederick  I's  inability  to  perform,  or  even  to  conceive,  the  task  which 
was  carried  through  by  Frederick  William  I — the  establishment  as  on  a 
rocker  cle  bronze  of  a  frugal  and  efficient  system  of  administration  in  both 
military  and  civil  afiEairs.  This  M.  Waddington  appears  to  have  over- 
looked in  the  contrast  between  father  and  son  drawn  by  him  in  the 
course  of  a  peroration  of  which  the  tone  is  perhaps  pitched  in  rather  too 
high  a  key.  Who  in  the  world  could  object  to  his  preferring  aux  diver- 
tissements insipides  de  la  tabagie,  les  f&tes  splendides  et  gracieuses  de 
Charlottenbotirg,  au  soudard  qui  battait  sa  femme  et  ses  filles  le  roi  poli 
et  galant  qui,  malgre  quelques  coleres,  chercha  toujours  a  observer  envers 
son  entourage  les  regies  de  la  p)lus  stricte  cotortoisie  ?  Sophia  Charlotte 
and  Sophia  Dorothea  the  younger  might  have  been  excused  for  instituting 
such  comparisons  ;  in  a  political  historian  they  seem  to  call  for  the  epithet 
which  on  his  next  page  M.  Waddington  unhesitatingly  bestows  upon  the 
criticisms  of  the  late  Professors  Droysen  and  von  Noorden. 

The  question,  however,  which  it  is  M.  Waddington's  primary  concern 
to  argue  in  this  volume,  and  which  he  argues  with  remarkable  ability,  is 
whether  Frederick's  acquisition  of  the  royal  crown  was  or  was  not  in  itself 
an  event  of  serious  moment,  a  distinct  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  greatness 
of  his  dynasty,  of  the  monarchy  under  its  sway,  and  of  the  German 
nation  at  large  of  which  they  have  in  our  own  times  come  to  hold  the  ac- 
knowledged leadership.  The  mere  desire  for  the  royal  dignity  was 
epidemic  among  the  more  important  princes  of  the  empire  in  the  elector 
Frederick  Ill's  day.  From  the  time  when  William  III — himself  a  roi 
parvenu,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg — had  attempted  to 
introduce  the  Duchess  Sophia  and  her  descendants  by  name  into  the 
pro\dsions  of  the  bill  of  rights,  the  house  of  Hanover,  whether  it  would 
or  not,  could  not  fail  to  speculate  on  its  chances  of  the  English  throne, 
and  in  the  very  year  of  Frederick's  coronation  these  chances  were  con- 
verted  into  a  legal  expectancy.      The  house  of  Wittelsbach  narrowly 
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missed  the  Spanish,  and  its  chief  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  Batavian, 
crown.  From  the  rule  of  a  prince  wedded  like  Charles  XII  to  none  but 
Bellona,  the  Swedish  monarchy  must  inevitably  pass  either  to  his  sister 
the  wife  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  or  to  his  nephew  the 
duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  More  fantastic  hopes  may  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  other  princes  ;  at  all  events  M.  Waddington  reminds  us  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  John  William,  elector  palatine 
of  the  Neuburg  line,  was  negotiating  with  an  Armenian  merchant  concern- 
ing an  expedition  which  was  to  end  in  making  him  king  of  a  free  Christian 
Armenia.  But  the  crown  at  which  Frederick  III  aimed  was  intended  to 
make  him  stronger  at  home  in  his  own  German  dominions  ;  a  greater  per- 
sonage in  the  empire  to  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  owe  his  new  dignity, 
but  whose  recognition  it  was  of  the  essence  of  his  scheme  to  secure  from  the 
very  first ;  it  was  to  consolidate  his  long  and  broken  line  of  dominions 
among  themselves,  and  to  emancipate  the  eponymous  province  of  Prussia 
proper,  all  reservation  of  reversionary  rights  notwithstanding,  from  such 
connexion  with  Poland  as  remained.  These  ends  at  all  events  Frede- 
rick III  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  consciously  before  him,  and  they  were 
one  and  all  fulfilled.  The  remoter  results  to  which  his  act,  accomplished 
xuider  the  conditions  which  attended  it,  directly  contributed,  may  have 
remained  more  or  less  dark  to  him.  He  may  not  have  foreseen  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  but  the  endurance  of  a  Polish  enclave  in  the  new 
Prussian  kingdom  was  no  longer  possible  so  soon  as  that  kingdom  had 
been  established.  He  may  not  have  either  divined  or  desired  the  great 
duel  with  Austria  that  was  to  come  ;  but  his  resolute  protestantism,  which 
withstood  a  triple  battery  of  propagandist  endeavours  and  caused  him 
pohtely  to  dechne  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  in  his  design, 
can  hardly  have  allowed  him  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
whose  importance  was  marked  by  his  new  dignity  thereby  became  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  the  representative  protestant  power  in  Germany. 

Of  course  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  an  expo- 
sition in  detail  of  the  steps  by  which  the  elector  Frederick  III  executed 
his  '  great  design.'  The  diplomacy  of  his  age  was  not  celebrated  for 
swiftness,  least  of  all  when  a  question  of  '  dignity  '  was  the  subject  of  its 
efforts  ;  and  neither  at  Vienna  nor  elsewhere  was  it  the  custom  for  those 
officers  of  state  and  court  whose  influence  was  worth  obtaining  to  proffer 
it  without  receiving  in  return  the  '  gratification '  which  it  was  left  to 
grosser  spheres  to  call  a  bribe.  These  things  being  taken  into  account, 
it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Prussian  crown  were,  speaking  relatively,  of  a  very  prolonged  nature. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  accepting  the  common  tradition  on  which 
certain  German  historians  have  sought  to  put  the  most  patriotic  glosses 
within  their  power,  that  the  scheme  was  originally  suggested  to  the 
great  elector  by  France  ;  M.  Waddington  has  traced  it  back  to  Poellnitz, 
whose  authority  is  not  exactly  of  the  highest,  and  has  shown  that  Prince 
Eugene's  supposed  repetition  of  the  statement  occurs  in  a  letter  which 
has  been  proved  spurious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  appears,  on 
the  testimony  of  Bartholdi,  the  singularly  able  diplomatist  who  negotiated 
Frederick  Ill's  design  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  Frederick  William 
actually  entertained  a  scheme  of  declaring  himself  king  of  the  Wends,  and 
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only  abandoned  it  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  largely  of 
course  from  the  apprehension  of  offending  the  king  and  the  republic 
of  Poland.  Of  greater  interest  is  the  statement  of  Hgen,  made  in  a 
paper  written  in  1715,  that  in  1686,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
secret  treaty  which  attached  the  house  of  Brandenburg  closely  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  a  royal  cro"s^^l  was  promised  to  the  former  in  addition  ta 
the  cession  of  the  Schwiebus  circle.  There  is  much  probabihty  in  M. 
Waddington's  suggestion  that  if  such  a  promise  was  made,  it  was  made 
to  the  electoral  prince,  who  was  at  the  same  time  (not  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  his  fair  fame)  negotiating  with  Austria  on  his  own  account,  and 
not  to  his  father  the  elector.  In  any  case  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  Frederick  III  had  familiarised  himself  with  the  conception  when 
two  years  later  (in  1688)  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate ;  and  the  story  of 
its  having  been  suggested  to  him  by  William  III  at  the  Hague  refusing 
him  a  fauteuil  may  keep  company  with  the  anecdote  of  the  Licinian 
rogations  having  originated  in  the  jealous  desire  of  Licinius'  wife  for  a 
dozen  of  lictors  to  precede  her  husband.  As  M.  Waddington  points  out, 
there  is  not  even  an  agreement  whether  the  fatal  act  of  royal  pride  was 
committed  in  1691,  1695,  or  1696.  What  is  of  more  importance,  his  re- 
searches have  enabled  him  to  prove  definitively  that  the  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  the  crown  with  the  emperor,  to  which  Frederick  III  had 
resolved  to  confine  himself  in  the  first  instance,  began  as  early  as  the 
year  1693.  They  were  broken  off  in  1697  for  nearly  a  year,  and  after  their 
resumption  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  conclusion  of  the  famous 
Kron-Tractat,  16  Nov.  1700.  The  reason  of  their  interruption  is  to 
be  sought  in  certain  ministerial  changes  at  the  imperial  court,  and 
in  the  succession  quarrel  in  Mecklenburg,  in  which  the  emperor  and  the 
elector  took  opposite  sides.  That  on  being  resumed  the  transaction  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  was  due  not  to  the  accidental  intervention 
of  the  Jesuit  father  Wolf — an  account  of  whose  curious  career  with  its 
mighty  imaginings,  modest  successes,  and  final  disappointment  would 
make  an  admirable  monograph — but  to  the  necessities  of  the  house  of 
Austria  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  approached.  The  treaty  was 
actually  concluded  only  two  days  before  the  death  of  Charles  II  of  Spain 
became  known  at  Vienna.  In  this  sense  M.  Waddington  may  say  with- 
out exaggeration  that  the  Prussian  kingship  was  in  part  the  work  of 
Lewis  XIV  and  of  the  war  which  his  ambition  provoked.  But  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  the  dullness  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I 
and  the  rapacity  of  his  ministers  contrived  to  give  Frederick  by  far  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  The  real  quid  pro  quo  consisted  in  the  8,000  troops 
which  the  elector  engaged  to  furnish  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  even  these  had  already  been  promised  in  the  secret  treaty  of 
1686.  All  the  rest  was  of  small  significance  ;  nor  was  the  imperial 
diplomacy  even  successful  in  maintaining  a  form  of  clause  which  made 
the  elector  declare  that  he  would  not  have  been  authorised  to  take  the 
crown  without  the  emperor's  assent.  Instead  of  this,  Bartholdi  succeeded 
in  making  his  master  simply  say  that  such  had  never  been  his  intention. 

The  negotiations  with  Poland  form  another  very  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  these  transactions,  but  can  only  be  adverted  to  here.  In  this 
quarter  blindness  alone  could  fail  to  perceive  the  peril  involved  in  granting 
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the  elector's  wish  ;  and  though  by  an  early  volte-face  the  goodwill  of  King 
Augustus  the  Strong  had  been  secured  from  the  outset  and  was  fostered  by 
his  confessor  the  Jesuit  Vota  and  his  proUge  the  famous  Livonian  Patkul 
(there  seems,  however,  no  proof  that  Augustus  concluded  an  actual 
treaty  of  recognition  with  Frederick  before  his  ally's  coronation),  this 
by  no  means  involved  the  goodwill  of  the  republic.  And  though  the 
powerful  cardinal  primate  was  gained  over  to  Frederick's  interests,  no 
recognition  of  the  new  dignity  was  obtained  either  by  him  or  by  his  son 
from  the  Polish  diet ;  it  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Eussian  bayonets,  that  Frederick  the  Great,  in  return 
for  his  promise  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  was  grati- 
fied by  her  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  royal  title.  Compared  with 
the  interests  of  the  emperor  and  Poland,  those  Of  the  other  European  states 
in  giving  or  withholding  the  desired  recognition  were  insignificant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Frederick  I  was  within  the  earlier  half  of  the  year  1701 
recognised  by  all  the  leading  princes  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception 
among  the  protestants  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  XII,  and  among  the  catholics  of  Max  Emmanuel  of  Bavaria  and  his 
brother  the  elector  of  Cologne,  of  whom  the  latter  exhorted  his  spiritual 
brothers  to  wait  with  him  till  the  catholic  religion,  the  empire  and  the 
Teutonic  order,  had  in  the  first  instance  received  complete  satisfaction. 
As  for  the  rights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  they  and  their  treatment  form  a 
peculiar  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  dignity  of  '  king 
in  Prussia.'  The  order  continued  to  protest  till  it  ceased  to  exist ;  in  the 
meantime,  such  satisfaction  as  might  be  derived  from  the  appropriation 
of  their  black  eagle  as  the  emblem  of  a  different  kind  of  order  founded 
by  the  newly  crowned  king  was  not  denied  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
their  retirement.  As  to  the  catholic  religion,  the  best  satisfaction  of  all, 
of  which  Father  Wolf  had  been  so  ready  to  be  the  agent,  which  Father 
Vota  had  as  it  were  celebrated  beforehand  with  the  masses  at  Joliannis- 
burg  said  to  have  been  attended  by  the  elector  in  person,  and  which  Bishop 
Zaluski  had  been  fain  to  clinch  by  means  of  a  brief  from  Pope  Inno- 
cent XII,  was  never  to  be  gathered  in.  The  reader  must  be  referred  to 
M.  Waddington's  review  of  this  episode  and  of  the  endeavours  of  un  pretre 
de  Voratoire  nomm&  Theiner  (surely  no  very  courteous  designation)  to  prove 
that  the  first  duke  of  Prussia  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  the  first 
king  nearly  so.  But  the  observation  may  perhaps  be  permitted  that  Duke 
Albert's  conversion,  if  it  actually  occurred,  was  not  unprovoked,  while 
that  of  Frederick  I  would  have  been  a  political  suicide  which  would  have 
involved  the  destinies  of  his  dynasty  in  its  ruin. 

The  survey  of  the  relations  between  Brandenburg-Prussia  and  the 
various  non-German  states  of  Europe  affecting  the  question  of  the  royal 
crown,  which  M.  Waddington  has  been  at  the  pains  to  add,  renders  his 
volume  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  period  with 
which  it  is  concerned ;  and  the  labour  liberally  bestowed  by  him  upon  his 
work  has  not  been  thrown  away.  A  writer  on  diplomatic  history  should, 
like  an  able  diplomatic  agent,  be  armed  at  all  points  and  ready  in  all  direc- 
tions, instead  of,  like  a  certain  foreign  secretary  of  the  past,  priding  him- 
fielf  on  ignoring  the  lesser  legations.  In  this  as  in  other  ways  M.  Wad- 
dington's book  is  admirably  complete.  A.  W.  Waed. 
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History  of  Prussia  under  Frederic  the  Great,  1740-1756.  By  Hekbert 
TuTTLE,  Professor  in  Cornell  University.  (Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.     London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) 

The  existence  of  Carlyle's  extensive  work  on  Frederick  the  Great  has 
been  in  some  respects  a  positive  misfortune  for  English  students  of  that 
monarch's  history.  The  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  labour ;  its 
statements  are  clear,  its  descriptions  vivid  and  picturesque.  In  fact,  to 
a  merely  literary  observer,  it  seems  a  model,  a  typical  history.  It  is 
only  gradually,  if  ever,  that  a  student  (if  unable  to  read  German)  finds 
out  that  the  work  is  not  so  much  a  history  in  itself  as  a  combination  of 
a  good  and  graphic  military  history  with  a  picturesque  and  interesting 
but  capricious  and  biassed  biography,  in  which  events  find  a  place  not 
according  to  their  importance,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
attracted  the  writer  ;  and  Candidatus  Linsenbarth  and  his  bag  of  batzen 
occupy  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  causes  of  the  seven  years'  war. 

Hardly  any  other  result,  indeed,  could  be  expected  from  the  Carlylese 
manner  of  conceiving  history  as  little  more  than  a  series  of  biographies 
of  great  men.  Li  few  cases  does  this  theory  more  evidently  and  hope- 
lessly break  down  than  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  only 
one  of  the  centres  of  force  in  the  affairs  of  his  time ;  the  spirit  of  the 
age  ruled  him,  rather  than  he  the  age ;  he  was  throughout  his  Hfe 
essentially  an  opportunist.  This  Carlyle  seems  to  have  realised ;  he 
probably  never  quite  believed  in  the  heroic  quality  of  Frederick,  and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  mortally  weary  of  his  task  long  before  it  was 
finished. 

If  we  look  at  Frederick's  reign  in  connexion  with  the  general  history 
of  his  time,  we  shall  admit  that  as  a  ruler  he  was  important  in  two  ways. 
He  efi'ected  by  arms  and  diplomacy  a  startling  revolution  in  international 
policy,  gave  Germany  a  new  political  centre,  and  Europe  a  new  great 
power ;  and  he  was  the  first  (if  we  leave  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
reckoning),  and  on  the  whole  the  most  successful,  of  a  generation  of 
philosophic  despots,  monarchs  or  ministers,  who  strove  to  carry  out,  all 
over  Europe,  radical  reforms  founded  on  the  general  precepts  of  the 
theorists  of  the  age.  In  neither  of  these  respects  does  Carlyle's  work 
help  us  to  any  accurate  notions  of  Frederick's  position.  As  regards 
international  matters  this  defect  cannot  wholly  be  charged  to  the  his- 
torian, unless  we  hold  that  he  should  have  searched  the  unpublished 
archives  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Nearly  all  the  most  valuable  and  com- 
plete accounts  of  the  international  history  of  the  period — nearly  all  the 
important  despatches  and  documents  of  the  time — have  been  published 
since  Carlyle  wrote.  Droysen's  great  '  History  of  Prussian  Policy '  was 
broken  off  but  recently  by  the  death  of  its  author  ;  the  Due  de  BrogHe  is 
still  engaged  on  his  diplomatic  studies  of  Frederick's  time,  and  the  mag- 
nificent '  Politische  Correspondenz '  is  yet  very  far  from  its  end.  Vitzthum, 
Schaefer,  Arneth,  Griinhagen.  Beer,  and  many  others,  all  wrote  after 
Carlyle's  work  appeared. 

Whether,  however,  he  would  have  made  good  use  of  these  new  materials 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  It  is  plain  that  in  international  matters  he 
did  not  greatly  care  to  be  right.     He  chronicles  the  treaty  of  Nymphenburg 
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without  a  comment,  though  even  so  old  a  work  as  Koch  and  Schoell's 
*  Histoire  abregee  des  Traites  de  Paix  '  gives  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the 
existence  of  such  a  treaty  ;  he  gives  from  popular  books  of  reference  the 
Anglo-Prussian  alliance  of  Pitt's  first  brief  administration — a  treaty  which 
is  an  evident  fabrication.  And  the  characteristic  sneer  in  which  Carlyle 
indulges  at  the  Prussian  history  of  Ranke,  the  father  of  modern  archival 
history,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his  own  work  as  a  study  of  international 
politics.  If  any  further  evidence  be  needed,  it  is  enough  to  notice  the 
fact,  that  with  the  wealth  of  the  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum 
at  his  command  Carlyle  hardly  touched  it,  and  often  quoted  from  the 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compilation  of  Raumer. 

Thus  there  was  ample  scope  for  an  English  work  which  should  embody 
the  results  of  the  latest  German  and  French  research,  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  documents  recently  given  to  the  world.  Professor  Tuttle 
has  done  well  in  attempting  to  supply  this  want.  He  has  brought  to  his 
task  many  qualifications — a  long  residence  in  Germany,  exhaustive  reading 
in  all  departments  of  his  subject,  an  American  detachment  from  the 
European  prejudices  that  must  needs  warp  the  judgments  of  German  or 
French  writers,  a  laborious  industry,  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  impartial. 
These  are  not  all  that  the  historian  of  Frederick  needs,  but  they  form  a 
good  equipment  nevertheless  ;  and  the  work  which  they  have  produced, 
if  not  a  work  of  genius,  has  a  great  deal  of  solid  worth  and  merit  for  the 
student  of  history. 

Criticism  of  a  book  of  this  sort  must  of  necessity  sound  captious,  as  it 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  points  on  which  the  reviewer  differs  from  the 
reviewed ;  therefore,  before  discussing  such  points,  I  would  express  my 
conviction  that  Professor  Tuttle's  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  which  these 
volumes  are  the  first  section,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  English  students 
who  wish  to  find  out  what  really  happened  in  the  period  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  reign,  who  desire  to  have  placed  before  them  in  their  own  language 
the  latest  results  of  German  research.  I  know  of  no  other  existing  book 
that  fills  this  place  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  we  are  to  look  for  the 
writer  of  such  a  book. 

Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  have  read  more  completely  than  Professor 
Tuttle  has  done  the  printed  authorities  for  his  period,  with  such  manu- 
script documents  as  were  accessible  to  him  in  America.  But  I  cannot  but 
express  my  regret  that  he  could  not  have  spent  some  time  over  the  des- 
patches in  the  Record  Office.  The  international  history  of  the  early  years 
of  Frederick's  reign  has  been  presented  to  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Prussian,  the  French,  the  Austrian  archives  ;  our  own  papers  of  the 
period  have  been  mostly  allowed  to  sleep  since  the  days  of  Archdeacon 
Coxe.  Carlyle  began  on  them,  but  did  not  go  far.  The  Newcastle  papers, 
lately  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  contain  much  that  is  new  and 
interesting.  And  even  if  unable  to  work  in  London  himself.  Professor 
Tuttle  could  have  foiind  some  friend  or  copyist  to  save  an  English-speak- 
ing historian  from  the  humiliation  of  quoting  the  despatches  of  English 
envoys  retranslated  from  the  German  of  Raumer.  One  printed  book 
of  importance  only,  as  far  as  I  know.  Professor  Tuttle  does  not  seem  to  have 
consulted.  This  is  the  '  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Cardinal  Bernis,'  which, 
though  edited  with  no  overflowing  measure  of  either  knowledge  or  fair- 
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ness,  nevertheless  gives  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  Austro-French 
negotiation  which  led  to  the  alliaiice  of  Versailles. 

With  these  exceptions,  it  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  more  exhaustive 
list  of  modern  authorities  than  Professor  Tuttle  has  named  in  his  preface. 
If  I  might  quarrel  with  him  on  any  score,  it  would  be  for  having  read  too 
much  for  the  purpose  of  his  work,  for  having  let  his  materials  get  the 
better  of  him  ;  he  has  read,  marked,  learnt,  but  not  sufficiently  digested 
his  mass  of  authorities.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  what  I  might  call 
stratification  in  his  book — it  is  possible  to  detect  the  successive  layers  of 
different  authorities,  not  fused  or  harmonised  ;  and  where  this  is  the  case 
a  history  approaches  dangerously  near  to  a  compilation. 

One  great  test  of  any  writer's  mastery  over  his  materials  is  supplied  by 
his  generalisations.  If,  without  suppressing  or  distorting  any  evidence, 
or  attaching  undue  significance  to  any  special  authority,  he  can  group  his 
facts  under  general  heads,  can  point  out  the  laws  and  tendencies  of  which 
any  particular  event  is  the  instance  and  result,  he  has  attained  the  highest 
excellence  of  history.  This  work  of  generalisation  within  proper  limits 
is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  scientific  historian — his  right  if  he 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  period  he  is  studying ; 
his  duty  if  he  is  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  chronicler  and  compiler.  In 
this  connexion  Professor  Tuttle  is  chargeable  with  a  fault  of  omission  and 
a  more  grievous  fault  of  commission :  he  seldom  generalises,  and  he 
occasionally  moralises.  We  tolerate  the  elaborate  apologies  for  Providence 
with  which  Alison  closes  each  chapter  of  his  history,  because  we  know 
they  are  only  one  barrowload  more  of  rubbish  in  the  vast  and  miscella- 
neous heap  ;  but  Professor  Tuttle  is  too  concise  already,  and  he  really 
ought  not  to  inflict  on  students  a  passage  like  the  following : — 

'  Thus  ended  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  In  its  origin  and 
its  motives  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  all  the  many  conflicts  which  ambi- 
tion and  perfidy  have  provoked  in  Europe,  it  excites  a  peculiarly  mournful 
interest  by  the  gross  inequality  in  the  rewards  and  penalties  which  fortune 
assigned  to  the  leading  actors.  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  were  all 
endowed  out  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  But  the  electoral  house  of 
Bavaria,  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  deserving  of  all  the  claimants  to 
that  vast  inheritance,  not  only  received  no  increase  of  territory,  but  even 
nearly  lost  its  own  patrimonial  possessions  ;  while  France,  after  sacrificing 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure,  was  enriched  only  by  a  great 
name  to  add  to  her  roll  of  marshals,  and  new  victories  to  write  in  the 
temple  of  glory.  But  the  most  trying  problem  is  still  that  offered  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  For  that  problem  no  military 
critic  of  battles  and  campaigns,  no  historian  fortified  by  labour  in  all  the 
archives  of  Europe,  no  social  philosopher  with  his  statistics  and  generali- 
sations, no  censor  with  his  gloomy  rules  of  penance  and  retribution,  has 
ever  offered  an  adequate  solution.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain.  The 
verdict  of  history,  as  expressed  by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  vast 
majority  of  writers,  in  every  country  except  Prussia,  upholds  the  justice  of 
the  queen's  cause,  and  condemns  the  coalition  that  was  formed  against 
her.  On  this  point  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  conquered  on  the 
field  of  Dettingen  agree  with  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  with 
Marshal  Saxe  at  Fontenoy.     No  historical  judgment  has  a  broader  basis 
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in  the  world's  assent  than  that  which,  neglecting  all  the  recriminations 
exchanged  between  national  writers  over  minor  issues,  makes  Maria 
Theresa  the  victim  of  an  atrocious  scheme  of  spoliation ;  which  admires 
her  heroic  courage,  and  the  combination  in  her  of  the  virtues  of  the 
woman  with  the  virtues  of  the  ruler ;  and  which  charitably  condones,  in 
view  of  her  trials  and  her  provocations,  the  weaknesses  from  which  she 
was  not  exempt,  and  the  errors  which  she  could  not  entirely  avoid.' 

Now,  it  would  be  hard  to  write  a  more  worthless  passage,  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  ;  and  the  platitudes  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
not  all  even  the  doubtful  virtue  of  being  truisms.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  finding  out  why  the  Austrians  were  beaten  by  the 
Prussians,  and  why  Marshal  Saxe  defeated  the  allies.  The  historian, 
whether  fortified  by  archives  or  not,  need  have  little  trouble  in  seeing 
that  Maria  Theresa  gave  up  Silesia  because  she  had  lost  it  and  could  not 
recover  it,  and  Parma  and  what  Professor  Tuttle  calls  '  Placentia '  because 
they  were  the  price  for  peace  and  the  Netherlands.  What  the  '  social 
philosopher '  has  to  do  in  the  matter  I  know  not ;  but  the  '  censor,'  if  his 
rules  were  not  so  gloomy  as  altogether  to  exclude  common  sense,  might 
admit  that  in  this  world  people  do  not  always  get  their  deserts.  And  if 
we  look  outside  the  corners  of  the  actual  treaties,  and  realise  that  gain  or 
loss  of  territory  is  not  everything,  we  shall  see  very  clearly  that  the  gains 
of  Maria  Theresa  between  1740  and  1748  far  outweighed  her  losses. 
Frederick's  attack  and  the  Franco-Bavarian  inroad  had  indeed  lost  her 
Silesia  ;  but  they  had  gained  her  Hungary,  till  then  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength  to  the  house  of  Habsburg.  The  desperate  struggle 
of  the  succession  war  had  consolidated  the  Austrian  dominions  into  a 
real  state.  The  Kussian  alliance  of  174G  formed  a  barrier  against  Prussia  ; 
the  imperial  dignity  had  come  back  to  the  '  new  house  of  Austria  ; '  the 
Bourbon  powers  were  appeased,  and  inclining  to  be  friendly.  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  the  rival  claimants  of  the  Habsburg  inheritance,  were  now 
satellites  of  Austria.  The  loss  of  Silesia,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  another 
leaf  of  the  Milanese  artichoke  was  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  such  a 
political  resurrection. 

This  lack  of  large  views,  this  inability  to  see  anything  but  his  authori- 
ties, seriously  damages  Professor  Tuttle's  work.  A  salient  instance  of  this 
fault  is  his  treatment  of  the  causes  of  the  second  Silesian  war  of  1744. 
It  has  been  generally  maintamed,  and  hardly  denied  by  Frederick's 
most  zealous  partisans,  that  he  did  not  interfere  from  a  disinterested 
desire  to  protect  the  emperor  or  to  save  France  from  invasion.  The 
view  of  Frederick's  enemies,  that  he  went  to  war  to  get  accessions  of 
territory  in  Bohemia,  is  hardly  credible  ;  for  though  in  his  usual  business- 
like way  he  inserted  a  provision  to  that  effect  in  his  treaties  with  France 
and  Charles  VII,  he  knew  enough  of  war  in  Bohemia  and  of  the  ways 
of  his  allies  to  feel  that  his  chance  of  Koniggratz,  Pardubitz,  &c.,  was  of 
the  slightest.  The  pretexts  of  the  suspicious  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  and  of  other  questionable  actions  of  the  Austrian  and  English 
governments,  are  flimsy ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Frederick  put  them 
forward  rather  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  than  for  his  own.  The  real 
explanation  of  his  policy  is  simple,  and  is  easily  to  be  gathered  from  a 
remarkable  state  paper  dated  27  Sept.  1743,  and  entitled  '  Points  sur 
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lesquels  le  Ministere  Prussien  doit  travailler '  ('  Politische  Correspondenz,' 
ii.  424).  In  this  document  occur  the  following  lines :  II  est  encore  tme 
reflexion  Men  puissante,  et  qui,  si  je  dots  le  dire,  est  la  principale  de 
toutes.  Elle  regarde  Venvie  d6mesur6e  qioe  Umoigne  la  cour  de  Vienne 
de  depouiller  VEmpereur  de  la  Bavidre,  ce  qui  sousentend  la  seconde  in- 
tention, de  I'obliger,  par  cette  destitution  de  tout  secours,  a  rSsigner  la 
dignity  dont  les  Electeurs  Vont  revetu:  si  la  Prusse  souffre  cette  abdica- 
tion, il  vaut  autant  se  livrer,  pieds  et  poings  His,  entre  les  mains  de  ceux 
qui  sont  ses  plus  irreconciliahles  ennemis.  Here  we  have  the  case  in  a 
nutshell.  Frederick  tried  in  vain  in  1743  to  form  an  association  of  the 
empire  against  Austrian  aggression ;  at  the  end  of  the  reign  this  plan 
reappears  as  the  Fiirstenbund.  And  the  war  which  he  waged  under 
general  execration  in  1744  had  the  same  aim  as  the  war  which  he  waged 
with  general  approval  in  1778.  Arneth  candidly  admits  ('  Geschichte 
Maria  Theresias,'  ii.  296)  that  the  Austrians  were  in  1743  resolved  to 
follow  Carteret's  suggestion  of  '  keeping  Bavaria  and  saying  nothing 
about  it.' 

The  key  to  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  time  is  the  Austrian  demand  of 
an  equivalent  for  Silesia— an  equivalent  which  was  sometimes  Naples, 
but  generally  Bavaria.  To  the  recovery  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Maria 
Theresa,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Frederick  would  have 
objected  ;  but  what  he  said  about  the  effect  of  an  Austrian  annexation  of 
Bavaria  on  the  future  of  Prussia  was  exactly  true.  Such  an  event 
would  have  given  Austria  a  crushing  superiority  in  South  Germany,  and 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  Prussia  in  the  position  of 
rivalry  to  which  Frederick  had  raised  her.  It  was  too  late  to  recover  the 
lost  friendship  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  even  if  Prussia  would  again 
sink  to  be  the  satellite  of  Austria,  Bavaria  once  gone,  there  would  be 
no  hope  of  seriously  opposing  Austrian  encroachments,  or  of  resisting 
Austrian  revenge.  Whether  or  not  Austria  had  any  immediate  intention 
of  recovering  Silesia  on  the  first  opportunity,  hardly  matters.  It  is  plain 
from  the  document  of  27  Sept.  that  Frederick  was  ready  to  wage  war, 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  Maria  Theresa  from  acquiring  her  equivalent  for 
Silesia  in  Germany.  The  treaty  of  Worms  had  only  been  signed  a 
fortnight  at  that  time,  and  Frederick  knew  nothing  of  its  provisions.  It 
is  strange  that  the  central  idea  which  makes  everything  so  clear  should 
have  been  exactly  the  one  left  in  the  background  by  Professor  Tuttle. 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  broad  and  general  views  in  the  discussion 
of  the  seizure  of  Silesia.  The  stale  old  arguments  about  the  legal 
rights  of  Prussia  to  Silesia,  the  usual  moral  remarks  on  Frederick's 
perfidy,  are  gone  through  again  ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  real  reason  and 
sole  justification  of  the  king's  action.  This  justification  is  simply  that  the 
European  position  and  the  economic  condition  of  Prussia  at  the  end  of 
Frederick  William's  reign  were  unstable  and  intolerable.  Prussia,  a 
small,  poor,  thinly  populated  country,  was  by  rigid  economy  keeping  up 
an  army  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  superior  in  discipline  to  those  of 
the  great  military  powers  of  Europe.  Yet  while  possessing  this  force 
she  had  been  treated  with  less  consideration  and  courtesy  than  Saxony  or 
Bavaria.  Prussia,  as  Frederick  says,  was  a  dubious  being,  more  than, 
an  electorate,  less  than  a  kingdom.     If  she  did  not  increase  her  territory 
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and  revenue  in  proportion  to  her  army,  the  first  king  who  was  not  a 
consummate  man  of  business  would  see  his  state  fall  back  into  obscurity. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  Prussia  could  ever  have  become  a  great  power,  or 
rivalled  Austria  in  Germany,  without  the  seizure  and  successful  main- 
tenance of  Silesia.  That  this  consideration  excuses  Frederick's  perfidy, 
few  would  maintain  ;  but  it  redeems  his  action  from  the  reproach  of 
commonplace  greed  or  mere  personal  ambition.  . 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  fully  the  points  on  which  I  feel  compelled 
to  differ  from  Professor  Tuttle  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
one  matter  which  throws  a  curious  light  on  his  methods  of  working. 
In  his  history,  Professor  Tuttle  cites  several  times  the  first  volume  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie's  '  Le  Secret  du  Roi,'  which  covers  a  period  from 
1752  to  1762.  Professor  Tuttle's  work  has  only  reached  1756  as  yet, 
and  therefore  can  only  make  use  of  about  half  of  this  first  volume.  But 
in  speaking  of  the  mission  of  Douglas  to  Eussia  in  1755-6,  Professor 
Tuttle  innocently  recounts  (ii.  p.  263)  the  well-known  story  about  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon  going  disguised  as  Douglas's  niece,  becoming  reader  to 
the  Tzaritza  Elizabeth,  and  in  this  capacity  taking  up  the  negotiation 
&c.  Now,  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  second  volume  of  *  Le  Secret  du  Roi,' 
having  occasion  to  recount  the  chevalier's  adventures  in  England  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  gives  a  sketch  of  that  singular  person's  previous  life  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  this  sketch  he  completely  overthrows  (pp.  100-103, 
and  Appendix  A)  the  legend  about  the  St.  Petersburg  readership.  And 
surely,  if  Professor  Tuttle  had  exercised  some  original  thought  on  the 
story,  he  would  have  noticed  how  improbable  it  is,  how  strange  it  must 
seem  that  no  contemporary  despatches  mention  what  would  have  been 
so  important  and  so  scandalous  an  affair.  The  tale  is  in  fact  one  of  those 
bits  of  gossip  with  which  the  writers  of  the  time  filled  up  the  gaps  left 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  real  course  of  events  ;  and  it  is  of  the  same 
family  as  that  Pompadour  legend  about  the  origin  of  the  seven  years' 
war  which  Professor  Tuttle  himself  ably  and  conclusively  demolished  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  An  additional  reason  for  disbelieving  the  Russian 
legend  is,  that  it  seems  due  to  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  himself. 

One  other  defect  in  Professor  Tuttle's  work  I  must  needs  deplore — his 
most  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  military  matters.  If  this  were  of  set 
purpose  I  should  say  nothing,  for  it  is  the  note  of  a  certain  school  of 
historians  to  depreciate  military  history.  But  Professor  Tuttle  evidently 
does  not  share  this  opinion.  He  describes  battles  and  campaigns  on  much 
the  same  scale  as  other  matters,  and  with  the  same  laborious  collation  of 
authorities  ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  reader  finds  it  hard  to  get  any  clear 
and  connected  idea  of  the  fighting.  Now  and  then  he  brings  out  a  new 
point  of  small  importance.  For  instance,  in  the  description  of  Chotusitz, 
really  a  very  simple  battle,  he  carefully  vindicates  the  gallantry  of  an 
army  chaplain  named  Seegebart  from  unjust  doubts ;  but  he  omits  alto- 
gether to  mention  in  what  quarter  of  the  field  the  advance  was  made 
which  decided  the  battle  ;  and  as  he  gives  no  plan,  the  reader  is  helpless. 
Again,  Professor  Tuttle  speaks  of  military  operations  in  a  thoroughly 
unmilitary  way  throughout.  He  speaks  of  the  Saxons  at  Striegau  as 
resisting  behind  '  rifle-pits.'  Now,  there  are  three  reasons,  any  one  of 
which  ought  to  be  conclusive  against  the  use  of  such  a  term :  first,  the 
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Saxons  had  no  rifles  ;  secondly,  they  had  dug  no  pits  ;  thirdly,  the  term 
'  rifle-pit '  is  one  which  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  American 
civil  war.  What  the  Saxons  really  did  was  of  course  to  get  into  the 
ditches  by  which  the  fields  were  divided,  and  fire  their  smooth-bore 
muskets  from  these  shelters,  as  may  be  abundantly  read  in  Carlyle  and 
every  German  account.  If  Professor  Tuttle  had  done  as  some  military 
historians  have  been  content  to  do,  and  simply  condensed  the  admirable 
accounts  of  Carlyle,  he  would  have  saved  all  parties  much  trouble. 

A  small  but  irritating  peculiarity  of  this  history  is  the  feverish 
anxiety  to  translate  every  foreign  word,  or,  if  incapable  of  translation,  to 
abstain  from  using  capital  letters,  italics,  marks  of  quotation,  or  any 
other  distinctive  sign,  as  if  to  make  believe  that  the  French  or  German 
terms  are  Enghsh.  Thus  the  Schloss  at  Berlin  is  spoken  of  as  '  the 
castle,'  abbe  is  translated  '  abbot,'  and  the  Konigreich  Wald  in  Bohemia 
is  called  '  the  forest  of  the  kingdom.'  This  is  worse  than  Frederick's 
own  '  Eoyaume  de  Silva,'  for  the  king  at  least  recognised  the  fact  that 
the  unlucky  wood  had  a  name  of  its  own.  In  his  translations  Professor 
Tuttle  is  not  always  happy  in  catching  Frederick's  manner  or  meaning. 
He  makes  the  king  describe  Charles  VI,  in  a  famous  passage,  as  '  the 
old  phantom  of  an  idol '  {le  vieux  fantome  d'un  idole),  which  is  nonsense. 
Of  course  fantome  is  here  a  scarecrow,  Vogelschenche,  as  Oncken 
renders  it. 

To  pass  from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  dissent  and  disapproval,  I  would 
single  out  for  special  praise  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Professor  Tuttle's  work,  his  careful  and  laborious  account  of  the  internal 
organisation  of  Prussia — a  subject  which  Carlyle  shirked  almost  entirely. 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  second  volume  of  '  Prussia  imder 
Frederick  the  Great '  will  give  English  students  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  something  definite  about  the  hierarchy  of  officials  of  which  the 
philosophic  despot  was  the  head.  Of  course  Professor  Tuttle  records  the 
due  democratic  condemnation  of  the  mechanical  and  illiberal  Prussian 
bureaucracy ;  yet  he  seems  to  recognise  that  this  machine  succeeded  in 
doing  work  that  for  quantity  and  quality  alike  has  never  been  equalled  by 
the  most  orthodox  '  spoils  system.' 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  Professor  Tuttle's  work,  it 
is  not,  and  does  not  afi^ect  to  be,  a  presentation  of  new  views  or  luipub- 
lished  materials,  but  a  careful  abstract  and  combination  of  the  results  of 
recent  research.  A  better  history  of  Frederick  would  be  easy  to  imagine, 
but  hard  to  write,  and  till  such  a  history  is  written  this  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  indispensable  handbook  to  those  who  cannot  read  German, 
and  a  useful  summary  to  those  who  can.  Arthur  E.  Eopes. 

Le  Due  d'Enghien,  1772-1804.    Par  Henri  Welschingeb. 
(Paris  :    Plon,  Nourrit,  &  Cie.     1888.) 

Napoleon's  detractors  will  hail  with  joy  the  appearance  of  this  book. 
The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  one  of  those  acts  of  the  First 
Consul  which  cannot  by  any  sophistry  be  explained  away  and  for  which 
no  ingenuity  can  offer  any  sufficient  apology.  And  M.  Welschinger, 
whose  sympathies   are  by  no  means  royalist,  has  in  his  lucid  account 
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of  the  seizure,  the  mock  trial,  and  the  death  of  Enghien  torn  away 
every  shred  of  excuse  which  Napoleon's  admirers  might  offer  in  ex- 
tenuation of  a  crime  which  horrified  the  civilised  world.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  chapters  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is  composed,  the  first  eight 
are  devoted  to  the  military  career  of  the  duke,  a  career  which  began  in 
1793  and  ended  in  1801  with  the  disbanding  of  Conde's  force.  In  these 
chapters  M.  Welschinger  has  given  us  a  very  striking  picture  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Emigre  army.  His  admiration  of  his  hero  does  not 
blind  him  to  the  character  of  the  emigration,  so  disastrous  in  its  imme- 
diate as  well  as  in  its  later  effects  on  the  course  of  the  revolution.  But 
Enghien  had  no  share  in  the  counsels  which  dictated  that  fatal  policy. 
Being  in  1789  but  seventeen  years  old,  his  duty  was  merely  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  father  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  his  grandfather  the  duke  of 
Cond6. 

No  fact  illustrates  more  clearly  the  cleavage  existing  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes  in  France,  than  the  flight  of  the  princes  and  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  royalist  party.  Having  committed  the  initial  blunder  of 
deserting  the  ship,  these  illustrious  emigres  followed  it  up  by  the  second 
and  if  possible  greater  mistake  of  joining  the  Austrians  and  invading 
France  in  company  with  the  allies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  royalists, 
having  once  decided  to  oppose  the  revolution  by  force  of  arms,  should  have 
raised  the  banner  of  civil  war  in  La  Vendee  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of 
both  Malonet  and  Mounier.  As  it  was,  all  the  gallant  efforts  of  Enghien 
and  of  the  army  of  Conde  were  doomed  to  failure,  and  their  policy  of  effect- 
ing their  own  restoration  by  means  of  foreign  help  only  made  the  failure 
of  the  Vendean  revolt,  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  later 
the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  more  complete. 

Enghien  himself  seems  to  have  inherited  the  military  instincts  of  his 
ancestor,  the  great  Conde,  and  on  every  opportunity  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  dashing  courage  and  his  contempt  of  danger.  But  his  lot 
was  thrown  in  unfortunate  days,  and  the  history  of  his  life  is  inexpressibly 
sad.  His  mother  had  left  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment at  Marseilles  by  order  of  the  convention,  lived  in  Spain  apart 
from  her  husband  and  son.  Bourbon  himself  retired  to  London  in  1795, 
and  Enghien  saw  him  no  more. 

Nothing,  too,  coaldbe  more  pitiable  than  the  condition  of  Conde's  army. 
It  was  on  the  point  of  being  disbanded  in  1794  through  want  of  money, 
when  Austria  came  to  the  rescue  and  consented  to  employ  it  on  the  Ehine. 
The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  would  have  been  its  ruin  had  not  Paul  I 
opportunely  come  forward  and  offered  to  give  the  dmigrds  employment  in- 
Eussia ;  and  M.  Welschinger  in  a  very  interesting  chapter  describes  the 
condition  of  the  army  at  Dubno,  its  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Russian 
hospitality,  and  the  efforts  of  Enghien  to  preserve  its  discipline  during 
the  years  1798-9.  Finally,  after  Russia  had  retired  from  the  second  coali- 
tion, England  took  the  little  army  into  its  pay.  The  peace  of  Luneville, 
however,  brought  to  an  end  the  history  of  a  force  which,  if  it  had  only 
operated  earlier  in  La  Vendee,  might  have  rallied  round  itself  all  the  mo- 
derate elements  in  France,  and  to  some  extent  controlled  the  excesses  of 
the  party  of  anarchy.  Ah !  La  Vendde,  wrote  Enghien,  si  on  Vavait 
soutenue,  c'etait  notre  espoir !     Artois,  Conde,  and  Bourbon  must  share 
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the  blame  of  a  policy  which  largely  contributed  to  thrust  the  revolution 
into  the  hands  of  violent  men,  with  the  well-known  results. 

Chapters  ix.  to  xxv.  deal  closely  with  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Enghien 
from  31  May  1801,  the  day  when  the  army  was  disbanded,  to  his  execu- 
tion on  21  March  1804.  The  greater  part  of  the  intervening  years 
was  spent  by  him  at  Ettenheim  with  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In  his 
desire  to  prove  clearly  the  guilt  of  Napoleon,  M.  Welschinger  tends  to 
be  somewhat  lengthy,  and  often  repeats  himself.  None  the  less  interest- 
ing is  his  account  of  Napoleon's  alarm  at  the  conspiracies  formed  against 
him,  and  of  the  curious  mistakes  of  his  agent  Lamothe,  who  reported 
that  Enghien  entertained  at  Ettenheim  not  only  Dumouriez,  but  also  a 
Baronde  Griinstein  and  a  Lieutenant  Smith,  both  of  whom  had  lately 
arrived  from  England,  the  real  facts  being  that  an  old  Marquis  Thumery 
and  a  Lieutenant  Schmidt  had  stayed  at  Ettenheim,  and  that  Griinstein 
had  not  been  there  for  two  years. 

Lamothe's  blunders  turned  the  attention  of  Bonaparte  to  the  royal 
exile.  Enghien  was  seized  shortly  after  daybreak  on  15  March,  carried 
to  Strassburg  and  then  to  Vincennes,  where  at  three  o'clock  on  the  cold 
and  rainy  morning  of  the  21st  he  was  hurriedly  shot.  All  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  this  brutal  execution  are  related  by  our  author  with 
great  feeling.  The  sudden  separation  of  the  duke  from  the  Princess 
Charlotte  ;  the  devotion  of  the  dog  Mohiloff,  who  found  him  at  Strassburg, 
accompanied  him  to  Vincennes,  and  was  with  difficulty  removed  from  his 
grave ;  the  coldbloodedness  of  Bonaparte's  myrmidons,  who  neglected  to 
forward  to  the  princess  the  last  tokens  of  Enghien's  affection  ;  all  these 
details  combine  to  give  a  piquancy  and  interest  to  a  work  which  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  time,  and  an  un- 
answerable indictment  against  the  First  Consul  for  a  crime  which  must 
always  lie  heavy  on  his  memory.  Aethue  Hassall. 

The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.    By  James  E.  Thoeold 
EoGEBS.     (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1888.) 

The  student  of  economics  or  history  who  takes  up  an  octavo  of  500 
pages,  bearing  the  title  of  '  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History  '  and 
written  by  Professor  Thorold  Kogers,  will  probably  be  disappointed  to  find 
a  series  of  disconnected  lectures,  showing  many  traces  of  rapid  compo- 
sition, very  readable  and  vigorous  in  thought  and  expression,  but  of 
unequal  value  and,  when  most  valuable,  containing  little  that  their 
author  has  not  already  given  to  the  world  in  his  great  and  monumental 
work  on  prices  and  elsewhere.  But  although  such  a  want  of  originality 
may  prevent  us  from  regarding  this  volume  as  an  important  contribution 
to  economical  or  historical  science,  it  did  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  lectures  when  delivered  to  an  audience  whose  ignorance  of  what  he 
has  written  Mr.  Kogers  was  probably  justified  in  assuming,  and  whose 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  incisive  assurance — based  apparently  on  an 
inexhaustible  reserve  of  sagacity,  study,  and  experience — with  which  all 
questions  raised  are  handled  and  decided.  His  frequent  references  to 
current  politics— often  taking  the  form  of  allusive,  and  sometimes  abusive, 
innuendo — his  reminiscences   of    debates  in  the   House    of  Commons, 
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quorum  pars  magna  fui,  of  conversations  with  eminent  persons, 
must  have  impressed  the  undergraduates  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  hstening  to  a  mere  theorist,  that  the  study  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  one  not  altogether  remote  from  practical  life.  The 
maturer  reader  is  apt  to  wish  that  Mr.  Eogers — as  a  poet  of  our  own  has 
said — '  weren't  cocksure  to  bring  in  his  eternal  political  humbug,'  that  he 
would  let  the  Campbells  rest,  and  the  house  of  Cecil  pause.  Surely  also 
the  orthodox,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  the  stupid,  school  of  political 
•economy  is  so  defenceless  in  these  days  when  the  shallowest  lecturer 
tilts  at  a  dummy  Manchesterthum,  that  so  doughty  a  champion  as  our 
professor  might  raise  his  lance  and  pass  by. 

In  Eicardo  he  has,  it  is  true,  an  adversary  worthy  of  his  steel;  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  repulsive  the  dry  a  prio7-i  reasoning  of  the 
'  Principles  '  must  be  to  a  man  of  practical  mind,  who  has  devoted  years 
to  the  laborious  investigation  of  facts  ;  yet  the  grounds  on  which  Professor 
Eogers  rejects  the  celebrated  theory  of  rent  are  by  no  means  clear.  If 
private  ownership  and  unimpeded  competition  are  assumed,  any  given 
piece  of  land  must  have  a  monopoly  value  ;  the  rent,  or  the  price  paid  for 
it,  must  therefore  be  all  that  it  is  worth  the  tenant's  while  to  pay,  or,  as 
Adam  Smith  says,  the  highest  which  he  can  afford.  In  other  words,  the 
rent  consists  of  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  the  land  over  and  above  what 
suffices  to  replace  with  ordinary  profit  the  capital  employed.  If  there  is 
no  such  surplus  produce,  the  land  may  indeed  be  cultivated,  but  it  can 
afford  no  rent ;  and  the  rent  of  any  particular  piece  of  land  is  equivalent 
to  the  difference  between  its  productiveness  and  that  of  this  no-rent  land. 
So  much  may  be  found,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  in  Adam  Smith  and 
Malthus,  and  if  so  much  is  granted  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Eicardo's 
so-called  law  of  rent  can  be  questioned.  His  position  is  not  shaken  by 
Mr.  Eogers's  contention  that  the  rise  in  rents  is  due  to  the  greater  skill  of 
the  cultivator  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  '  original  and  inde- 
structible powers  of  the  soil ;  '  there  is  no  connexion  between  Eicardo's 
theory  and  his  unfortunate  definition  of  rent,  into  which  he  probably 
only  introduced  that  phrase  because  in  his  hostility  to  the  landowners 
he  wished  to  emphasise  his  doctrine  that  they  are  paid  for  what  they  do 
not  produce,  that  rent  is  in  its  origin  less  respectable  and  sacred  than 
interest  or  profit.  The  skill  of  the  cultivator  is  as  much  an  element  in  the 
productiveness  of  land  as  the  skill  of  the  employer  is  an  element  in  the 
productiveness  of  capital ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  Eicardo  would  more 
readily  have  allowed  than  that  improved  agricultural  skill  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  land  increases  rents,  so  long  as  growing  demand  maintains 
prices  :  if  it  fail  to  do  this,  larger  production  due  to  better  husbandry  dimi- 
nishes rents,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
But,  says  Professor  Eogers,  in  six  centuries  the  rent  of  cornland  has 
increased  eightyfold  while  the  price  of  corn  has  increased  eightfold.  To 
which  the  reply  is  obvious  :  in  the  first  place,  as  he  himself  teaches  us 
(pp.  15, 167 ;  of.  '  History  of  Prices,'  &c.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2,  8),  early  rents  were 
not  competitive,  and  secondly  the  yield  per  acre  was  small  and  further 
diminished  on  an  average  of  years  by  the  practice  of  fallowing,  while  the 
cost  of  cultivation  was  relatively  high.  The  rent  of  grass  lands  has  been 
much  more  stable,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  smaller  variations  in 
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their  productiveness.  *  Eent  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces,'  says  Mr. 
Eogers  (p.  374),  '  of  which  one  has  been  dwelt  on  disastrously  as  the  sole 
cause  of  rent ;  the  other,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  rent  is  due,  has 
been  studiously  ignored.  The  former  is  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil 
judiciously  used  and  renovated  .  .  .  the  latter  is  agricultural  skill  .  .  . 
which  is  the  capacity  of  the  tenant.'  But  how  is  this  agricultural  skill 
shown,  unless  it  be  in  the  '  judicious  use  and  renovation  '  of  the  natural 
powers  ?  Logically  we  may  separate  these  two  forces,  practically  they  are 
inseparable  and  not  to  be  distinguished. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  tempting,  however  much  impar 
congressus,  to  attempt  some  defence  of  the  existing  generation  of  land- 
owners against  Mr.  Rogers ;  although  it  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  leaving  his  farm,  a  tenant  can  generally  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  economic  rent,  and  that  therefore  agricultural  depres- 
sion is  generally  most  severely  felt  by  the  tenant,  since  it  is  in  the  land- 
lord's power  to  insist,  at  least  for  a  time,  on  receiving  a  '  famine  rent,' 
although,  according  to  theory,  under  a  system  of  rack  rent  and  yearly 
tenure  it  ought  to  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  owner.  But  in  this  respect  the 
tenant  farmer  is  not  worse  off  than  if  he  had  purchased  the  land  he  cul- 
tivates ;  he  is  not  worse  off  than  any  other  capitalist.  Capital  embarked 
in  any  business  when  wholly  or  partly  '  fixed,'  must  and  does  content 
itself  in  bad  times  with  less  than  the  usual  rate  of  profit,  or  with  no  profit 
at  all,  before  it  is,  in  economic  phrase, '  withdrawn,'  which  generally  means 
wasted  and  lost.  Nor  would  Ricardo  have  denied,  whatever  McCulloch, 
'  a  demented  Eicardian,' may  have  done,  that  '  if  land  were  all  equally 
fertile,  as  long  as  demand  raised  the  price  of  farm  produce  above  cost  and 
exchange  there  would  be  rent '  (p.  286).  If  all  the  land  in  the  world  were 
equally  fertile— a  bold  hypothesis — rent  would  arise  as  soon  as  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  employed  on  an  acre  of  land  could  produce 
more  value  than  if  otherwise  employed  ;  and  if,  as  Ricardo  points  out, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  population,  the  demand  for  food,  and  with  it  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  further  increased,  rent  would  go  on  rising, 
the  share  of  the  landlord  constantly  growing,  and  that  of  the  labourer  and 
capitalist  as  constantly  diminishing.  Eicardo's  main  object  was  to 
demonstrate  that  if  the  supply  of  food  was  limited  either  naturally  or,  as 
by  the  corn  laws,  artificially,  the  landowner  alone  would  profit  by  any 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  not  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  formulate  his  law  of  rent,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ease  with  which  he  considered  that  this  conclusion 
could  be  deduced  from  it. 

We  might  mention  numerous  instances  in  which  Mr.  Eogers's  love 
of  positive  and  startling  assertion  leads  him  to  the  verge  of  paradox  if  not 
of  fallacy,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  questions  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  (pp.  229  et  seq.),  or  the  tendency  of  competition  to  lower  prices 
and  reduce  profits ;  when  he  maintains  that  if  there  were  no  interest 
people  would  save  not  less,  but  perhaps  even  more  (p.  235) ;  when  he 
asserts  that  there  is  no  tax  so  unfair  as  the  English  income  tax,  although 
he  himself  recognises  (p.  479)  that  in  our  fiscal  system  two  wrongs  may 
make  a  right.  But  such  defects — if  defects  they  be — are  outweighed  by  many 
merits.     Perhaps  no  one  but  Mr.  Eogers  could  so  shortly  and  conclu- 
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sively  have  disposed  of  the  old  wage-fund  theory  and  of  the  paradox,  once 
dear  to  economists,  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for 
labour  (pp.  17,  308),  or  have  exposed  so  forcibly  the  sophisms  of  fair  traders 
and  protectionists  (340,  390,  et  passim).  Characteristic  and  admirable 
also  is  the  way  in  which  he  refuses  to  be  bound  by  what  may  be  called 
the  logic  of  political  economy,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  maintains  in  tbe 
teeth  of  all  theory  that  some  of  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  must  rest  on 
the  person  who  first  pays  it  (p.  499).  If  the  '  Economic  Interpretation  of 
History '  is  disappointing  as  a  book,  the  chapters  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  all  more  or  less  excellent  lectures ;  for,  as  Professor  Rogers  says  in  his 
preface,  the  business  of  a  lecturer  is  to  teach  as  best  he  can,  and  the 
undergraduates  who  thronged  the  hall  of  Worcester  College  to  listen  to 
him  must  have  been  more  than  usually  dull  if  they  did  not  learn  much  , 
and  were  not  also  stimulated  to  think  about  what  they  had  learnt. 

P.  F.  WiLLERT. 

Finance  and  Politics.     By  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P. 
(London  :  John  Murray.     1888.) 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  say  what  the  reader  is  to  expect  from  a  work 
on  finance  and  politics.  On  the  general  question  of  the  relations  between 
the  two,  Mr.  Buxton  tells  us  little,  and  that  little  is  not  very  convincing. 
Thus  the  aim  of  the  introduction  is  to  show  that  politics  are  largely  con- 
trolled or,  at  least,  influenced  by  finance.  A  rapid  glance  back  at  the 
times  when  '  the  interest  felt  in  financial  matters  took  a  more  violent  form 
than  is  its  wont  at  present '  (Introd.  viii) — as  in  the  action  of  the  barons 
at  Runnymede,  the  revolts  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade,  the  great  rebel- 
lion, the  revolution  of  1688,  the  policy  of  William  III,  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies — is  given  us  to  create  an  impression  which  a  survey  of 
modern  politics  is  intended  to  deepen.  Thus  we  read :  *  In  1827  the 
Goderich  ministry  was  broken  up  by  a  squabble  over  a  finance  committee. 
The  administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  went  out  on  an  economical 
question.  It  was  the  cry  of  Retrenchment  almost  as  much  as  the  cry  of 
Reform  which  gave  to  the  whigs  their  popularity,  as  it  was  their  wretched 
finance  which,  later,  did  much  to  bring  on  them  reproach.  Peel  came 
into  office  on  the  question  of  finance,  and  it  was  a  question  of  fiscal  re- 
form which  caused  his  fall.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Russell 
government  were  chronic.  Lord  Derby's  first  government  went  out  on 
their  budget '  (Introd.  viii-ix).  Now,  on  this  review,  of  which  hardly  a 
statement  is  not  open  to  criticism,  we  may  make  the  general  remark  that 
the  writer  has  not  always  borne  in  mind  Aristotle's  distinction  between 
the  '  causes '  and  '  occasions  '  of  political  events.  Indeed,  later  on  in  the 
introduction  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  converse 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  stated  and  assumed.  '  Finance  depends  on 
policy '  is  a  saying  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  which  our  author  quotes  with 
approval  in  reviewing,  particularly.  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  in  1869 
(cf.  i.  168  note,  171,  177,  294).  But  all  theory  of  the  relations  between 
finance  and  politics  is  dropped  in  the  somewhat  weak  conclusion  that 
they  are  inextricably  intertwined,  and  the  work  before  us  may  be  shortly 
described  as  a  history  of  English  finance  from  1783  to  the  present  time, 
VOL.  IV.—  NO.  XV.  Q  Q 
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with  so  much  of  the  history  of  general  pohtics  as  is  necessary  to  their 
understanding. 

The  plan  of  the  work  involves  certain  difficulties.  No  two  persons 
are  likely  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  precise  set  of  facts  to  be  chosen  as  ex- 
planatory of  national  finance,  still  less  as  to  their  relative  importance. 
Every  reader  will  probably  feel  that  undue  weight  is  given  to  some,  whilst 
others  equally  important  are  inadequately  treated  or  wholly  omitted. 
The  general  impression  left  upon  our  own  mind  is  that  political  persons 
fill  too  large  a  space  in  Mr.  Buxton's  canvas,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  are 
loosely  termed  economical  and  social  forces.  Financial  measures  depend 
far  more  on  the  conditions  under  which  wealth  is  produced  and  distributed 
than  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  This  want  of 
proportion  is  the  one  blot  on  the  otherwise  masterly  and  complete  history 
of  the  income  tax,  which  is  treated  throughout  as  a  piece  of  mere  financial 
mechanism.  In  the  same  connexion  we  should  notice  the  almost  total 
omission  of  local  taxation.  No  doubt  this  is,  more  or  less,  a  distinct 
subject,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  must  remember  that  to  the  popular 
mind,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  corrective  of  national  finance,  for  by  its  inci- 
dence and  its  pressure  it  reconciles  the  nation  to  anomalies  in  the  system 
of  which  it  is  the  complement. 

Again,  it  is  inevitable  in  a  work  on  these  lines  that  political  events, 
deep-rooted  and  far-reaching,  should  be  dismissed  in  a  summary  manner. 
For,  inasmuch  as  these  events  are  not  his  main  subject,  the  writer  is 
compelled  to  give  his  cwn  compressed  judgment  upon  them,  often  by  an 
epithet  or  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  without  stating  at  length  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  arrived  at  it.  Hence  the  reader  must  not  be  surprised 
if  his  own  opinions  are  not  always  indorsed,  and  even  cavalierly  treated. 
It  would  be  impossible,  for  instance,  to  do  more  than  touch  on  such  events 
as  the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  mutiny,  or  the  American  civil  war,  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  sometimes  the  writer  has  needlessly  stirred  up 
strife  by  attempting  overmuch,  as,  e.g.,  in  his  estimate  of  the  results  of 
tlie  Crimean  war.  The  method  again  tempts  to  an  unsparing  use  of  epi- 
gram— that  besetting  sin  of  modern  writers.  But  here  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  Buxton  is  often  very  happy.  Lord  North's  '  easy-going 
obstinacy '  (i.  2) ;  Lord  Palmerston's  doctrine  that  '  fortifications  were 
better  than  free-trade '  (i.  224) ;  the  description  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
financial  speeches  as  '  magnificent,  but  not  finance  '  (ii.  36) ;  the  remark 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  '  was  not  and  has  never  become  a  man  of  the  world ' 
(ii,  9) ;  that  in  the  French  army  of  1870  '  if  the  gaiters  were  ready, 
nothing  else  was '  (ii.  113) — these  and  such  as  these  are  the  yeast  of  a 
financial  treatise.  Something,  too,  must  be  said  of  that  modern  habit  of 
writing  allusively  which  appears  now  and  again,  especially  in  the  notes. 
Mark  Twain,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Cluppins,  Lord  Byron,  the  Marquis  de 
Brinvilliers,  are  a  queer  company  to  figure  either  in  finance  or  politics. 
But  for  this  we  have  a  half-laughing  apology  in  the  Introduction. 

It  will  be  a  disappointment  to  some  readers  that  Mr.  Buxton  gives  us 
little  on  the  theory  of  taxation  or  '  the  best  possible  tax,'  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  work  shows  a  thoroughly  English  empiricism.  Now  and 
again  we  meet  with  the  doctrines  of  individual  financiers.  Arthur  Young 
and  his  theory  are  mentioned  with  approval  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  only  to 
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be  '  tossed  and  gored '  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (i.  161).  Mr.  Lowe's  theory 
is  quoted  (ii.  157),  but  only  to  explain  his  policy.  Nor  is  the  writer,  in 
our  judgment,  seen  at  his  best  when  he  touches  on  this  subject.  His 
analysis,  for  instance,  of  old  ideas  of  taxation  is  inadequate,  because  it  is 
unhistorical.  He  points  out  that  '  in  old  days  '  revenue  was  the  one  thing 
aimed  at  by  finance,  and  how  later  on  it  was  held  that  taxation  should 
also  '  serve  a  commercial  purpose'  (i.  45).  But  he  does  not  show  that 
the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  system  sprang  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  and  aimed  at  increasing  the  source  of  revenue.  Nor  is  his 
account  of  the  *  mercantile  system  '  historically  complete.  In  all  proba- 
bility, as  Adam  Smith  points  out,  the  wish  to  augment  the  supply  of 
precious  metal  in  the  country  was  due  more  to  the  needs  of  the  treasury, 
before  the  development  of  credit,  than  to  any  tenderness  for  supposed 
interests.  Nor  w^ould  it  be  easy  to  say  whether  free-trade,  as  a  financial 
policy,  is  intended  to  *  serve  a  commercial  purpose  '  more  or  less  than  pro- 
tection. Once  more,  the  distinction  drawn  (i.  51)  between  the  '  financial ' 
duties  of  the  statesman,  viz.  '  to  place  the  finances  on  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory basis,'  and  the  '  fiscal,'  viz.  '  to  develop  the  national  wealth,  im- 
prove commerce,  and  promote  employment,'  is  nowhere  justified  and 
contains  much  debateable  stuff. 

Sometimes  again,  but  rarely,  Mr.  Buxton  is  betrayed  into  errors  of 
detail.  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  surely  not  have  thanked  him  for  describing 
her  as  a  femme  incompromise  (i.  154  note).  Sir  R.  Peel  cannot  have 
sat  in  Parliament  for  the  '  sister  University  '  to  that  represented  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  (ii.  2).  Settlement  and  removal  of  the  poor  have  unhappily 
survived  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  of  1865  (ii.  5).  It  must  have  been 
a  very  pessimistic  expert  who  calculated  the  supply  of  coal  in  England  at 
'  eighty  millions  of  tons'  (ii.  24).  The  Cambridge  preacher  before  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  text  '  There  is  a  lad  here  that  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  a 
few  small  fishes '  was  probably  alluding  to  ecclesiastical  patronage,  a  more 
interesting  subject  to  his  audience  than  a  budget  surplus  (ii.    183). 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  impartiality  with  which  the  writer  treats  of  what  are  still  current 
poHtics.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt  (as  we  are  warned  in  the  introduction) 
the  feelings  of  the  writer  break  through,  and  like  Dr.  Johnson  he  takes 
care  {mutatis  mutandis)  that  '  the  whig  dogs  shall  not  have  the  best  of 
it,'  but  on  the  whole  we  find  a  self-restraint  befitting  the  subject.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  points  on  which  we  could  wish  that  the  writer  had  laid 
aside  his  reserve  and  given  us  his  own  opinions  more  fully.  As  it  is,  he 
falls  back  on  a  balancing  of  arguments  which  irresistibly  reminds  us  of 
his  earlier  work  in  the  field  of  politics.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  most  men  would  have  thought  impossible. 
He  has  written  a  lively,  readable  book  on  a  subject  in  which  it  was  much 
needed,  and  which  is  generally  regarded  as  hopeless.  Throughout  the 
interest  is  skilfully  roused  and  maintained.  The  vicissitudes  of  tea  and 
sugar,  their  alternative  (TeKJuyjiiiai  under  successive  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer,  the  struggle  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  the  decline 
and  fall  of  coffee,  the  fortunes  of  beer — these  and  many  other  branches  of 
the  subject  are  treated  as  episodes  with  almost  pathos.  At  the  same  time 
the  main  thread  is  kept  tightly  in  hand,  a  clear  and  continuous  view  of 
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the  period  is  given,  accuracy  of  detail  is  never  sacrificed  to  general  effect — 
the  trees  are  there  and  the  wood  as  well.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  learning  a  great  deal  that  every  one  ought  to  know  about  the 
finances  of  his  country,  and  every  reader  will  be  grateful  for  the  labour 
which  has  collected  so  vast  an  amount  of  statistical  information,  and  the 
art  which  has  made  it  attractive.  If  we  were  to  select  single  points  for 
notice,  we  should  draw  attention  to  the  very  lucid  account  of  Peel  as  a 
financier,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  relation  to  him  ;  to  the  extremely  interesting 
history  of  the  income  tax  from  its  revival  in  1842,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
to  its  permanent  institution  as  the  '  mainstay  of  extravagance '  (i.  12) 
after  the  Crimean  war ;  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Lowe's  finance  (chaps, 
xxiii.  and  xxiv.),  and  to  the  treatment  throughout  of  the  question 
of  the  national  debt,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Buxton  writes  with  a  robust 
morality.  L-  -R-  Phelps. 

History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United  States.  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  Sixth  Series.)  (Balti- 
more :  University  Publication  Agency.     1888.) 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  the  joint  labours  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  of  the  historical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  It  is  an  example  of  a  method  of  work  which  has  long  been 
familiar  in  Germany  and  which  is  now  being  acclimatised  in  America — 
the  method  of  organising  investigation  under  some  common  control  which 
divides  the  subjects  into  sections  not  too  large  for  one  scholar  to  deal  with 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  arranges  for  the  publication  of 
the  reports  in  some  more  or  less  co-operative  form.  Such  a  plan  has  its 
dangers.  The  work  is  apt  to  be  over-hasty,  and  to  result  in  the  presen- 
tation of  crude  and  undigested  masses  of  fact.  Still  something  is  done  ; 
and  the  English  plan  of  waiting  until  some  one  man  can  find  time  to 
cover  the  whole  of  some  great  subject  and  write  an  imposing  book  upon  it 
is  apt  to  result  in  nothing  being  done.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  these 
monographs  or  '  Abhandlungen  '  are  really  valuable  pieces  of  investiga- 
tion, and  at  the  worst  they  serve  as  materials  for  some  future  writer. 

Co-operation  is  only  just  beginning  to  play  any  considerable  part  in 
the  social  life  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  the  history  of  co- 
operation is  scarcely  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  rather  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  present  position  of  co-operation  in  various  parts  of  the 
union,  with  detailed  description  of  the  more  important  recent  experiments 
It  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  co-operative  industry,  and  who  seek  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions favourable  to  it.  But  to  the  mere  historian  or  to  the  general 
reader  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  repetition  of  statistics  of  scales,  of 
number  of  shares,  of  rate  of  dividend,  &c.,  for  one  society  after  another  is 
somewhat  wearisome.  Scattered  up  and  down  the  volume,  however,  will 
be  found  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  earlier  history  of  co-operation, 
which  it  is  useful  to  put  together. 

The  beginnings  of  co-operative  distribution  are  to  be  traced  back  to 
precisely  the  same  year  in  America  and  in  England.  It  was  in  1844  that 
the  Rochdale  weavers  clubbed  together  to  buy  their  tea  and  sugar  whole- 
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sale ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  a  number  of  working  men  in 
Boston  '  with  faith  in  God  and  the  right,'  as  they  afterwards  said,  '  com- 
menced their  work  by  the  purchase  of  a  box  of  soap  and  one  half-box  of 
tea.'  In  Boston  the  immediate  object  they  had  in  view  was  to  give  the 
members  of  an  association,  which  had  been  formed  to  agitate  for  a  ten- 
hours  bill,  an  inducement  to  be  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at  meet- 
ings. By  1847  several  stores  had  come  into  existence,  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  protective  union.  Within  five  years  over  four  himdred 
local  divisions  of  the  union,  chiefly  in  New  England,  each  with  its  '  union 
store,'  had  been  created.  But  its  fall  was  almost  as  rapid  as  its  rise  ;  it 
was  caused  by  the  system  of  selling  at  cost,  which  everywhere  made  the 
shopkeepers  its  bitter  enemies,  by  the  choice  of  incompetent  managers, 
and  by  distrust  of  competent  managers  when  they  did  chance  to  get 
them ;  and  the  death-blow  was  given  by  the  fluctuation  of  prices  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  which  frightened  many  of  the  shareholders 
and  induced  them  to  sell  out  to  the  storekeeper.  In  1860  the  ufiion  was 
dissolved,  and  only  three  of  the  old  union  stores  survive. 

Thus  ended  the  only  movement  primarily  co-operative  that  the  United 
States  have  seen.  Subsequent  efforts  in  that  direction  have  in  most 
cases  been  subordinate  parts  of  wider  movements.  Thus  the  workmen's 
organisation,  called  the  sovereigns  of  industry,  which  flourished  in  New 
England  from  1874  to  1879,  had  at  one  time  some  fifty  stores  connected 
with  their  local  '  councils.'  Their  failure  is  ascribed  to  the  inability  of 
the  members  to  pay  ready  money  in  hard  times  ;  they  either  ceased  to  be 
members  or  persuaded  the  stores  to  give  them  credit. 

Far  more  numerous  have  been  the  co-operative  ventures  associated 
with  the  grangers  and  with  the  knights  of  labour.  The  great  farmers' 
order  of  patrons  of  husbandry,  commonly  known  as  grangers,  from  the 
term  '  grange,'  used  for  a  local  branch,  was  founded  in  1866,  and  within 
ten  years  reached  a  membership'  of  two  millions  and  a  half.  Its  main 
purpose  was  to  fight  against  unfair  railway  rates ;  and  now  that  its 
objects  have  in  large  measure  been  attained  the  order  has  died  out  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  though  it  is  still  strong  in  New  England. 
Among  the  first  things  the  local  granges  attempted  to  do  was  to  escape 
from  the  high  prices  of  middlemen  in  the  purchase  of  farm  necessaries. 
They  began  by  appointing  purchasing  agents  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
from  this  they  advanced  to  the  establishment  of  co-operative  stores  in  the 
county  towns.  Some  few  of  these  are  still  prospering,  but  most  have 
disappeared.  This  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  gradual  loss  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  farmers  in  the  granger  movement.  But  many  of  the 
stores  were  destined  to  failure  from  the  first,  owing  to  '  the  lack  of  mer- 
cantile ability  on  the  part  of  farmers  elected  as  boards  of  directors  ; '  and 
another  fertile  cause  of  disaster  was  the  inability  of  the  stores  to  meet 
that  occasional  need  of  credit  which  seems  an  mevitable  characteristic  of 
our  present  economic  system. 

Co-operative  stores,  valuable  as  they  are  in  educating  those  who  take 
an  active  part  in  their  management,  for  the  economies  they  render  pos- 
sible, and  the  thrift  they  encourage,  can  do  but  little  to  change  the  main 
features  of  modern  mdustrial  society.  Co-operative  production — the 
attempt  to  organise  industry  in  such  a  way  that  the  workmen  may  dis- 
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pense  with  the  services  and  secure  the  profits  of  the  entrepreneur,  even 
if  they  have  to  pay  interest  to  the  capitahst — is  of  far  wider  reaching 
importance.  Extremely  few  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  until  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  The  most  successful — those  of  the  Minneapolis 
coopers,  described  at  length  in  Dr.  Shaw's  paper  in  this  volume — ^owe  their 
success  to  the  local  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  assured  them  a 
steady  market.  But  suddenly  about  1883  the  idea  of  co-operative  industry 
took  hold  of  large  numbers  of  the  trade  unionists  ;  and  now  in  all  directions 
new  manufacturing  societies  are  being  launched.  Many  have  been  the 
direct  outcome  of  labour  struggles ;  men  locked  out,  or  defeated  in  a 
strike,  have  scraped  together  enough  money,  or  been  helped  by  their 
fellow  unionists,  to  start  an  independent  business.  This  tendency  has 
been  given  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  policy  of  the  knights  of  labour,  in 
whose  programme  the  encouragement  of  co-operation  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  articles  since  1884.  With  a  refreshing  confidence  in  the  support 
of  their  order,  and  in  the  original  principles  of  co-operation,  many  of 
these  enterprises  have  been  set  going  on  what  is  called  the  solidarity 
plan,  in  which  'pure  disinterestedness  is  relied  upon  to  furnish  the 
necessary  capital  at  the  start,'  and  sufficient  capital  has  been  provided 
by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  or  '  assemblies,'  to  be 
gradually  repaid,  but  meanwhile  without  interest  or  dividend.  Such  of 
the  societies  as  make  articles  of  common  consumption  have  this  addi- 
tional circumstance  in  their  favour,  that  they  can  count,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time,  on  a  considerable  demand  from  the  members  of  the  order.  It  is 
too  early  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  probable  success ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  besides  the  ordinary  difficulties  in  human  character  which 
co-operation  has  to  overcome,  these  efforts  have  to  contend  with  the 
opposition  of  the  socialist  wing  of  the  labour  party. 

There  has,  in  the  last  place,  been  an  evident  movement  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  labour  since  188G  in  the  direction  of  profit-sharing ;  partly 
owing  to  a  genuine  desire  to  benefit  the  workmen,  partly,  possibly,  to 
counteract  the  disturbing  influence  of  trades  unions  and  labour  societies. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

The  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  or  Eighty  Years'  Struggle  with  the 
Barbarians,  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press, 
1889).  Mr.  Hodgkin's  own  account  of  his  book  is  that  'it  owes  its 
existence  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  me  by  the  Durham  Ladies' 
Educational  Association  to  deliver  to  them  a  short  course  of  historical 
lectures  .  .  .  which  ...  I  took  the  precaution  of  writing.  .  .  . 
When  my  course  was  completed,  I  found  that  I  had  described  in  brief 
outline  so  many  of  the  leading  events  recorded  in  my  Italy  and  her  In- 
vaders, that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  offer  the  result  of  my  labours  to 
those  who  might  not  care  to  peruse  the  larger  work.' 

Mr.  Hodgkin  has  done  well.  His  outline  is  a  model  of  clear  and 
graceful  narrative,  and  as  a  popular  account  leaves  very  little  to  be 
desired.  Students  also  will  find  no  better  introduction  to  the  subject  than 
this.  If  it  is  very  much  a  condensation  of  the  larger  book,  it  is  not 
entirely  so.  We  see  traces  of  more  recent  work,  especially  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  difficult  character  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  or  the  Magnificent 
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as  he  prefers  to  call  him.  While  Mr.  Hodgkin  does  full  justice  to  his 
military  skill  and  to  his  reconciliation  of  the  Goths  to  the  empire,  he 
refuses  to  accept  his  piety  and  orthodoxy  as  full  atonement  for  his  lavish 
expenditure,  his  neglect  of  the  administration,  and  his  savage  outbreaks 
of  fury.  The  massacre  of  Thessalonica  is  a  crime  which  Nero  himself 
could  scarcely  have  excelled. 

There  is  not  much  scope  for  criticism  beyond  one  enormous  omission. 
*  The  dynasty  of  Theodosius  '  ought  to  have  given  some  account  of  his 
eastern  grandchildren.  If  Theodosius  II  is  insignificant,  surely  Pulcheria 
is  no  common  character.  The  thirty  or  forty  years  omitted  are  no  doubt 
a  dull  period ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  he  was  not  tempted  into  them  by 
tlie  picturesque  romance  of  Athenais. 

A  Meiiology  of  England  mid  Wales,  by  Richard  Stanton  (London : 
Burns  and  Gates.  1887)  is  a  careful  and  scholarly  work.  Though  com- 
piled in  the  first  instance  for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  with  a  view  of  giving 
a  short  notice  of  all  the  English  saints  held  up  for  popular  devotion,  it 
will  also  serve  as  a  useful  handbook  for  the  student  of  English  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  object  of  Father  Stanton  has  been  '  to  tell  who  the 
saint  was,  when  and  where  he  lived,  what  were  his  works,  and  how  he 
passed  to  a  better  life.'  He  has  not  paid  undue  attention  to  the  devotional 
side,  nor  has  he  recorded  miracles  ;  his  aim  has  been  to  give  a  brief 
and  accurate  account  of  each  of  the  English  saints.  At  the  end  of  the 
record  for  each  day  are  given  references  to  the  calendars  and  legends,  as 
well  as  to  sources  of  historical  information.  These  references  are  very 
valuable,  as  they  incorporate  the  work  of  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  who  has 
searched  the  calendars  and  martyrologies  which  exist  in  manuscript,  and 
has  given  in  an  appendix  a  list  of  108  such  documents.  The  book  deserves 
a  place  in  every  library  for  purposes  of  reference. 

The  leading  Facts  of  French  History,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery.  This 
book  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  summary  of  French  history  based 
on  the  works  of  a  few  standard  authors.  The  list  of  authorities  given  at 
the  end  does  not  show  any  profound  study  of  the  subject.  But  the  book 
is  clear,  and  for  a  school  book  fairly  readable,  and  contains  fourteen  useful 
maps.  Considering  the  size  of  the  book,  an  undue  amount  of  space 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  pre-Capetian  period,  and  again  to  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  no  mention 
of  such  striking  figures  as  Louis  VI  and  his  faithful  Suger. 

Foreign  Visitors  in  England,  by  Edward  Smith  (London  :  Elliot 
Stock.  1889),  is  a  slight  book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  more 
important  records  of  foreign  travel  in  England.  Its  object  is  avowedly  to 
collect  interesting  gossip  under  various  heads,  and  its  historical  value  is 
small.  Indeed,  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  old-fashioned  views  of  history. 
He  puts  down  the  Reformation  to  '  the  consequences  of  Wycliife's 
intrepidity,'  and  speaks  of  the  popular  regard  for  Queen  Mary  '  before 
she  became  the  tool  of  the  Papists.'  But  the  book  is  written  with  good 
taste,  and  does  not  fall  off  into  trivialities.  The  points  to  which  the 
author  calls  attention  are,  as  a  rule,  worthy  of  his  choice. 
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The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Essays  and  Questions  in  History,  by 
A.  Mary  F.  Kobinson  (Madame  James  Darmesteter)  (London  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1889).  Madame  James  Darmesteter  has  chosen  a  misleading  title 
for  a  readable  though  somewhat  slight  collection  of  disconnected  essays, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  are  perhaps  those  on  Mediaeval  Beguines 
and  the  Convent  at  Helfta,  and  the  most  solid  is  that  on  the  claim  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  to  Milan,  which  contains  some  very  good  work.  It  is 
fair  to  her  to  say  that  she  speaks  with  commendable  modesty  of  her  '  little 
book,'  as  she  calls  a  stout  octavo  of  400  pages,  and  quite  admits  its  frag- 
mentary character.  But  she  ought  also  to  have  told  us  that  many  of  her 
sketches  are  reprints  of  magazine  articles.  For  example,  the  essay  on  the 
Orleans  claims  to  Milan  first  appeared  in  the  English  Histoeical 
Eeview.  The  early  part  of  this  covers  exactly  the  same  ground  as  the 
slighter  essay  on  Valentina  Visconti,  which  precedes  it.  Yet  the  writer 
pitilessly  reprints  all  of  it,  prefixing  to  her  repetition  the  rather  naive 
remark,  '  Let  us  recapitulate.'  Madame  Darmesteter  is  not  guiltless  of 
small  slips,  though  a  few  may  be  put  down  to  her  printer.  In  her  preface 
she  tells  us  that  Professor  Bryce  '  saved  her  from  many  mistakes  in  feudal 
law.'  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  save  her  from  an  elementary  mistake  of  this 
sort  on  p.  191.  It  is  rather  a  rash  inference  that  Abelard's  directions  for 
Heloisa's  nuns  throw  any  special  light  on  the  rule  of  a  Cistercian  nunnery 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  very  slipshod  way  of  writing  to  talk  of 
the  Certosa  of  Pavia  as  inhabited  by  friars  (p.  103)  ;  to  suggest  that  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  (p.  122) ;  to  speak  of  an 
*  Augustinian  monk '  (p.  158)  and  an  '  Augustinian  friar  '  (p.  159)  as  if 
they  were  interchangeable  terms  ;  to  suppose  that  Brussels  and  therefore 
Brabant  were  Burgundian  in  1405  (p.  169),  when  they  were  only  joined 
to  the  lands  of  Philip  the  Good  in  1436  ;  to  describe  Louvain  and  Antwerp 
as  in  Flanders  (p.  6),  and  to  speak  of  Basel  as  in  '  Switzerland  '  '  before 
1250'  (p.  6).  Madame  Darmesteter  tells  us  nothing  of  the  connexion  of 
the  modern  Beguines  with  the  subject  of  her  sketch,  but  seems  to  imply 
that  Beguines  disappeared  altogether  with  the  '  end  of  the  middle  ages.' 
Le  Mans  is  systematically  called  '  Mans.'  Madame  Darmesteter  dedicates 
her  book  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  whose  influence  has  had  a  rather  disastrous 
effect  on  her  style  and  methods  of  expression.  But  her  essays,  though  of 
no  very  great  scientific  value,  may  well  serve  a  good  purpose  in  interest- 
ing general  readers  in  history.  Despite  easily  remediable  affectations, 
her  narrative  is  always  bright  and  interesting,  except  perhaps  in  that  most 
incoherent  of  her  sketches,  '  the  attraction  of  the  abyss.'  But  she  can  do 
much  better  work  than  this,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  publish. 

The  Counter-Beformation  (Epochs  of  Church  History),  by  A.  W.  Ward 
Litt.  D.  (London  :  Longmans.  1889).  Professor  Ward  regards  his  sub- 
ject as  coextensive  with  two  movements  distinct  in  themselves  though 
constantly  blended,  the  regeneration  of  the  church  and  the  recovery  of  its 
losses.  Neither  of  these  was  definite  or  continuous  until  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  Both  received  their  impetus  from  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
the  former  is  regarded  as  losing  itself  in  the  complications  of  the  thirty 
years'  war.     The  Counter-Keformation  is,  however,  conceived  as  reaching 
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and  maintaining  itself  at  its  height  for  a  period  of  about  thirty  years 
succeeding  the  council,  corresponding  practically  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
Thus  the  substance  of  this  essay  consists  in  the  story  of  the  council  and 
the  thirty  following  years,  while  this  is  preceded  by  an  excellent  chapter 
on  the  beginnings  of  the  revival,  and  concluded  by  a  summary  of  the 
religious  causes  and  events  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject it  is  essential  to  draw  lines,  which  must  be  somewhat  artificial.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  has  not  overrated  the  western  wars 
of  religion  as  compared  with  the  eastern,  whether  in  fact  protestantism 
was  not  more  endangered  by  Ferdinand  II  of  Austria  and  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  than  by  Philip  II  and  the  house  of  Guise.  The  successes  of  the 
former  were  perhaps  the  more  permanent  and  important.  Again,  the 
catholic  revival  under  Louis  XIV  would  seem  properly  to  fall  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  subject,  while  the  re-establishment  of  cathohcism 
in  South  Germany  and  Poland  reaches  its  completion  in  such  acts  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  protestant  population  from  Salzburg,  and  in  the  blood 
bath  of  Thorn.  Professor  Ward  is  scrupulously  moderate  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  two  religions,  and  he  skilfully  preserves  the  balance  between 
his  two  subjects,  catholic  thought  and  catholic  action.  He  is  perhaps  at 
times  too  severely  chronological,  and  a  clearer  view  might  have  been 
gained  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  religious  orders  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jesuit  idea  if  they  had  been  accorded  a  chapter  to  themselves. 
Eeaders,  however,  will  be  too  grateful  to  be  critical  on  such  matters 
of  opinion.  Whether  religious  or  political  history  be  the  object  of  study,  it 
is  a  boon  to  have  so  careful  and  compendious  an  account  of  that  most 
complicated  period,  the  hundred  years'  religious  war. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  Historisch  Genootschap  at 
Utrecht  (Utrecht :  Kemink  &  Zoon)  may  be  noticed  the  third  volume  of 
the  Journalcn  van  Constantijn  Huygeits,  den  Zoon  (1888),  which  com- 
pletes the  work.  The  writer  was  a  son  of  Constantijn  Huygens,  for  many 
years  secretary  to  successive  princes  of  Orange,  and  perhaps  best  known 
as  a  poet,  and  was  brother  to  the  famous  mathematician.  Christian.  Of 
the  three  journals  here  contained,  one  is  an  early  record  of  a  visit  to 
France  and  Switzerland  in  1649-1650,  and  another  is  an  ordinary  diary 
of  engagements  and  work  done  in  1682.  The  third  is  of  more  general 
interest,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  for  English  readers  of  being 
written  in  French.  It  describes  a  journey  taken  in  the  suite  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  autumn  of  1680,  to  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  to  the  several  Brunswiclc  courts  at  Celle,  Wolfenbiittel,  and 
Hanover.  That  the  visit  was  connected  with  William's  scheme  for  a 
grand  alliance,  in  preparation  for  which  he  had  already  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  same  courts  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  the  diary  is  disappointing,  in  part  probably  because  Huygens 
was  not  admitted  to  the  more  secret  doings  of  his  master,  and  had  to 
travel  with  the  baggage.  What  we  read  here  is  strictly  an  account  of  the 
diversions  of  the  day,  the  morning  hunt  and  ombre  in  the  evening,  and, 
above  all,  the  dinner,  with  a  variety  of  current  scandal  and  gossip.  The 
traveller's  notes  are  often  curious.  The  Dutchman  complained  of  the  dirt 
of  the  small  German  towns  he  had  to  pass,  and  was  not  always  pleased 
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with  his  fare,  even  at  the  duke  of  Wolfenbiittel's  table.  At  Potsdam  he 
admired  the  glass,  verves  aussi  beatix  que  ceux  de  Venise  et  d'Angleterre. 
A  supplementary  volume,  containing  introduction,  notes,  and  index,  is 
promised  from  the  hands  of  the  master  of  Dutch  history.  Professor  Fruin. 
In  the  same  collection,  Mr.  C.  Pijnacker  Hordijk  re-edits  the  interest- 
ing thirteenth -century  chronicle,  entitled  Qucedam  Narratio  de  Groninghe, 
de  Thrente,  de  Covordia,  et  de  diversis  aliis  stib  diversis  episcoins  Trajec- 
tensibns  (1888),  the  value  of  which  not  only  for  the  local  concerns  of 
Drenthe,  then  covering  a  far  larger  tract  of  country  than  the  modern 
province  of  the  name,  but  also  for  the  history  of  the  diocese  of  Utrecht, 
is  well  known.  Since  Weiland's  edition  of  the  Narratio  in  the  twenty- 
third  volume  of  Pertz's  Monumenta  (Scriptores),  a  second  manuscript 
has  been  made  available,  which  furnishes  som^e  welcome  corrections  of  the 
text ;  and  Mr.  Hordijk  has  added  to  the  usefulness  of  his  edition  by  supply- 
ing an  introduction  on  the  early  history  of  Drenthe,  and  on  the  origin, 
character,  and  peculiarities  of  the  work  ;  above  all,  he  has  given  an  index 
which  is  in  fact  an  historical  and  geographical  dictionary  of  remarkable 
completeness,  and  indispensable  to  a  chronicle  dealing  as  this  does  with 
the  details  of  local  history. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Weil,  to  whose  interesting  studies  in  comparative  politics 
we  have  on  a  previous  occasion  called  attention,  has  just  published  a  very 
noteworthy  pamphlet  on  the  Penal  Jurisdiction  of  the  English  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  the  Defence  of  their  Privileges  (Paris :  Marpon  &  Flam- 
marion.  1889).  It  is  not  our  business  to  estimate  the  effect  which  his 
arguments  may  exercise  nearer  home  at  a  time  when,  as  he  ominously 
says,  la  tyrannie  des  assemblees  est  le  theme  habituel  des  esiyrits  vraiment 
liberaux.  But  the  historical  contrast  which  he  draws  between  French 
and  English  conceptions,  as  to  the  relations  in  the  highest  instance 
between  parliamentary  and  judicial  authority,  is  full  of  instruction ;  nor 
can  any  friendof  parliamentary  institutions  shut  his  eyes  to  the  mischievous 
pranks  which  have  been  too  often  played  at  Westminster  with  unutter- 
able solemnity  in  Privilege's  honoured  name.  Whether  or  not  the  time 
has  come  for  carrying  out  Sir  Erskine  May's  suggestion  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  parliamentary  privileges,  M.  Weil's  candid  view  of  the  history  of 
the  question  is  certainly  not  inopportune  even  on  this  side  of  the  narrow 
seas. 

Some  Official  Correspondence  of  George  Canning,  edited,  with  notes, 
by  Edward  J.  Stapleton.  Two  vol.  (London  :  Longmans.  1887).  These 
two  volumes  contain  the  residue  of  the  papers  entrusted  by  Canning  to 
the  editor's  father,  which  Mr.  Augustus  Stapleton,  from  motives  either  of 
conciseness  or  consideration  for  living  persons,  did  not  think  well  to 
publish  in  his  Political  Life  of  the  minister.  There  is  little  that  is  new 
or  important,  however,  in  this  residue,  though  there  is  much  that  is  inte- 
resting. No  one  can  read  the  correspondence  without  gaining  a  very 
complete  insight  into  the  foreign  politics  of  the  time  (1822-1827),  when  the 
South  American  republics  and  the  suppression  of  '  liberal  movements  '  in 
Spain  and  Greece  were  the  chief  topics  of  negotiation  ;  and  when  Canning 
was  striving  to  make  it  clear  to  the  powers  that  England  under  his  guid- 
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ance  was  not  going  to  acquiesce  in  the  system  of  the  holy  alliance  as  Castle- 
reagh  had  done.  We  also  get  many  glimpses  of  the  private  and  personal 
characteristics  of  the  minister.  Mr.  Stapleton  has  done  his  editing  with 
almost  superfluous  fullness.  Each  letter  is  followed  by  a  detailed  pr&cis 
of  its  contents,  which  is  often  little  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  letter  itself; 
and  there  are  some  lengthy  political  essays  which  might  well  have  been 
condensed.  Moreover  a  large  proportion  of  the  correspondence  is  of  a 
trivial  and  ephemeral  character,  which  only  interrupts  the  more  serious 
historical  papers.  Students  of  the  period,  nevertheless,  will  be  grateful 
for  the  materiaux  pour  servir,  though  they  may  reasonably  wish  that  they 
had  been  reduced  to  one  volume.  Mr.  Stapleton's  elaborate  introduction 
on  the  causes  of  Canning's  retirement  in  1820  to  1822  leaves  the  problem 
very  much  where  it  was.  No  doubt  the  main  reason  was  his  old  friend- 
ship with  the  queen ;  but  the  difficulty  of  joining  in  Castlereagh's  foreign 
policy  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  keeping  Canning  out  of  office. 
We  are  obliged  to  add  that  there  appear  to  be  many  mistranscriptions  or 
misprints. 

Stray  Chapters  in  Literature,  Folklore,  and  Arch(zology,hy  W.  E.  A. 
Axon  (Manchester  :  Heywood.  1888),  is  a  little  book  which  may  be 
picked  up  at  leisure  moments  with  profit.  Its  contents  are  various, 
but  most  of  them  were  intended  for  a  Manchester  public,  and  the  two 
longest  papers  are  on  '  The  Manchester  Kebels,  1745,'  and  '  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.'  But  the  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  articles,  though  short, 
are  never  slight ;  they  are  founded  on  real  knowledge,  abstain  from  fine 
writing,  and  are  full  of  matter.  They  are  the  work  of  a  real  student  of 
local  history,  and  as  such  are  always  suggestive. 

The  cessation  of  the  Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Geschichte  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  Waitz  (see  a7ite,  ii.  397,  April  1887)  left  a  serious  gap 
in  the  ranks  of  German  historical  publications.  It  has  now  been  sought 
to  fill  its  place  by  means  of  a  periodical  entitled  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
fur  Geschichtsivissenschaft,  conducted  by  Dr.  L.  Quidde  of  Konigsberg, 
and  published  by  the  firm  of  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  at  Freiburg  in  Baden.  But 
the  hew  Zeitschrift  does  not  enjoy  the  subvention  which  used  to  be  paid 
to  the  Forschungen,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  retain  without  change 
the  limitation  as  to  subject  which  was  adopted  by  its  predecessor,  and 
which  necessarily  restricted  the  number  of  its  subscribers.  Hence  we 
have  now  not  a  review  of  German  history,  but  a  German  review  of 
history  in  general — a  definition,  however,  which  is  understood  to  exclude 
ancient  history,  as  well  as  legal  and  economical  history,  the  history  of 
literature  and  art,  and  even  church  history.  This  last  restriction  we 
cannot  but  think  unfortunate,  since  church  history  by  no  means  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  history  of  literature  and  ai*t,  and  since  in  the 
middle  ages  the  spheres  of  ecclesiastical  and  general  history  are  continually 
and  inextricably  connected.  In  other  respects,  the  plan  of  the  Zeitschrift 
appears  to  us  exceedingly  good  and  serviceable.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
too  much  to  judge  of  a  periodical  unreservedly  by  its  first  number ;  but 
we  can  at  least  learn  from  it  the  aim  which  its  editor  has  set  before  him. 
The  contents,  which  will  be  found  noted  in  their  proper  place,  are  made 
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Tip  of  original  articles,  shorter  communications,  a  survey  of  a  particular 
branch  of  historical  hterature — in  the  present  instance,  recent  works  on 
English  medieval  history  treated  by  one  of  the  most  competent  of  German 
scholars,  Dr.  Liebermann — notices  and  reports  (of  new  publications  of 
societies,  &c.),  and  an  elaborate  bibliography  of  German  history.  The 
last  section  is  the  only  one  confined  to  a  German  subject,  and  its  execu- 
tion leaves  little  to  be  desired ;  the  others  are  distributed  fairly  among  the 
different  countries,  the  middle  ages  receiving  the  largest  attention  ;  and 
the  standard  maintained  is  high.  Eeviews  of  books,  except  in  the  form 
of  a  survey  or  report  upon  a  special  branch  of  hterature,  lie  outside  the 
scheme  of  the  Zeitschrift,  an  arrangement  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said.  Taking  the  publication  as  a  whole,  it  deserves  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  its  distinctive  features  are  just  those  which  should  make  it 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  historical  students  out  of  Germany.  It  has 
adopted  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Bevue  Historique  and  the 
English  Histobical  Eeview,  and  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has  begun,  it  should 
take  rank  beside  Sybel's  Zeitschrift  as  one  of  the  two  leading  German 
periodicals  addressing  themselves  to  historical  students  in  a  wide  field. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  English  Historical  Keview. 

I  am  a  little  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  my  name  is  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  in  his  article  on  '  The  Last  Kings  of  Ireland,'  in 
the  April  number  of  the  English  Historical  Eeview,  p.  289.  An 
elaborate  picture  of  my  frame  of  mind  on  certain  matters  is  there  given, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  is  due  purely  to  Mr.  O'Grady's  imagina- 
tion. 

In  my  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  155, 1  spoke  of  the  passages 
in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  and  the  Life  of  Eadward  which  describe  the 
sojourn  of  Harold  and  Leofwine  at  the  court  of  an  Irish  king  during  the 
winter  of  1051.  I  remarked  on  the  difficult  words  of  the  Peterborough 
writer:  'Harold  eorl  gewende  west  to  Yrlande,  and  was  ]>CBr  ealne  ]>one 
winter,  on  ]>es  cynges  griie.'  One  would  most  naturally  take  the  last 
words  of  the  king  of  the  English  ;  but  the  facts  show  that  the  griQ  is  that 
of  Dermod,  Diarmid,  or^however  the  Irish  king  is  to  be  spelled.  I  mentioned 
that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  mistook  the  meaning,  and,  taking  the  grih  to  be 
that  of  Eadward,  on  this  slight  foundation,  built  up  a  theory  of  English 
supremacy  over  Ireland  or  part  of  it.  The  Vita  jEdwardi  makes  the 
matter  clear  by  saying  :  Hiemati  sunt  a  rege  Dermodo  in  Hiberniam. 
On  this  I  remark : 

Lappenberg  .  .  .  saw  that,  odd  as  the  expression  is,  an  Irish  king  must  be 
meant,  and  now  the  Life  of  Eadward  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

I  should  have  thought  that  any  one  would  have  seen  that  the  '  oddness  ' 
spoken  of  was  wholly  in  the  Chronicler's  way  of  expressing  himself,  and 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
state  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  O'Grady 
would  have  looked  favourably  on  me  for  casting  aside  Palgrave's  notion 
that '  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  was  part  of  Eadward's  realm.'     But  one 
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does  not  know  what  may  happen  with  one  who  does  not  look  to  the 
Chronicles  and  the  Life  of  E  ad  ward  for  himself,  but  has  to  put  in  a  note  ; 
*  These  entries  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Freeman's  History.' 

What  does  happen  with  Mr.  O'Grady  is  quite  beyond  my  understand- 
ing.    He  breaks  out  in  this  fashion  : 

Why  odd  ?  Plainly  because  even  Mr.  Freeman  could  only  picture  Ireland  as 
the  scene  of  waste  tribal  confusions,  aimless  flockings  and  fightings,  a  wilderness 
tenanted  by  wolves  and  wolfish  men,  girt  by  a  little  illuminated  firinge  of  Danish 
order  and  civilisation. 

All  this  because  of  a  small  grammatical  comment  on  an  EngUsh 
writer,  who  had  no  more  thought  of  '  picturing  Ireland '  than  I  had. 
Presently  Mr.  O'Grady  ventures  on  what  I  presume  he  means  for  a  quota- 
tion. 

All  Danes,  writes  Mr.  Freeman,  determined  to  see  in  Ireland  nothing  but 
this  Scandinavian  fringe. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  written  any  such  nonsense.  It  is  Mr. 
O'Grady  who  writes  metaphors,  not  I.  It  would  be  uncivil  to  ask  whether 
he  writes  this  for  the  same  reason  that  made  Curran  talk  them. 

After  this,  I  do  not  greatly  trouble  myself  with  Mr.  O'Grady's  note, 
i.  290. 

Mr.  Freeman,  who  invariably  loses  himself  when  he  gets  into  the  interior, 
calls  him  Murtagh  '  of  Connaught,'  the  O'Brians  being  a  notoriously  Munster 
family,  and  in  an  astonishing  manner  compares  him  with  the  father  of  Dermot 
MacMurrough. 

Where  have  I  done  all  this  ?  Mr.  O'Grady  gives  no  reference.  '  The 
interior,'  I  guess,  means  the  interior  of  Ireland.  Thirty-one  years  back, 
I  went  from  Dublin  to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  Limerick,  and  from 
Limerick  to  Waterford,  without  losing  myself.  But,  if  I  were  to  meddle 
with  an  Irish  genealogy,  I  most  likely  should  (metaphorically)  lose  myself. 
I  know  my  place  better.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  never  mistook  my  powers 
so  far  as  to  *  compare  '  one  Irish  king  with  another.  If  I  did  so  forget 
myself,  I  doubt  not  that  the  result  would  be  *  astonishing.' 

Edwakd  a.  Feeeman. 
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ViGOUKoux  (abb^  F.)  La  Bible  et  les  d6- 
couvertes  modernes  en  Palestine,  en 
Egypte,  et  en  Assyrie.  I.  Pp.  500,  IGO 
maps,  &c.  Paris ;  Berche  &  Tralin. 
18mo.     4  f. 

WiNCKLER  (H.)  Die  Keilschrifttexte  Sar- 
gons,  nach  den  Papierabklatschen  und 
Originalen  neu  herausgegeben.  I : 
Historisch-sachliche  Einleitung,  Um- 
schrift,  und  Uebersetzung ;  Worterver- 
zeichnis.  Pp.  xlvi,  244.  II :  Texte, 
autographirt  von  L.  Abel.  49  plates. 
Leipzig  :  Pfeiffer.     8vo  &  4to.     48  m. 


Til.   GREEK  AND   ROMAN  HISTORY 


Appleton  (C.)  Histoire  de  la  propri6t6 
pretorienne  et  de  Paction  publicienne. 
2  vol.     Paris.     8vo.     18  f. 

Casagbandi  (V.)  I  fonti  e  la  genealogia 
deiCalpurniiPisones.  Pp.136.  Palermo: 
Giliberto. 

CiROT  DE  DA  ViLLE  (Mgr.)  L'cmpirc 
remain  et  le  christianisme  dans  les 
Gaules.  Pp.  192.  Poitiers :  imp. 
Oudin. 

CuRTius  (E.)  Griechische  Geschichte. 
Ill :  Bis  zum  Ende  der  Selbstiindigkeit 
Griechenlands,  nebst  Eegister  und 
Zeittafel.  6te  Auflage.  Pp.  922,  map. 
Berlin :  Weidmann.     12  m. 

DuRUY  (V.)  Histoire  des  Grecs  depuis 
les  temps  les  plus  recul6s  jusqu'a  la 
reduction  de  la  Grece  en  province 
romaine.  Ill :  depuis  le  traits  d'An- 
talcidas  jusqu'a  la  reduction  de  la 
Gjr^ce  en  province  romaine.  Pp.  744, 
639  illustr.     Paris  :  Hachette.     25  f. 

OuHL  (E.)  &  KoNER  (W.)  The  life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  described  from 
antique  monuments.  New  ed.  Pp. 
616,  543  illustr.  London:  Chatto  & 
Windus.     7/6. 

Immerwahr  (W.)  Die  Lakonika  des  Pau- 
sanias,  auf   ihre    Quellen   untersucht. 


Pp.  150.  Berlin:  Mayer  &  MuUer. 
3  m. 

Markchal  (E.)  Histoire  romaine  depuis 
la  fondation  de  Eome  jusqu'a  I'inva- 
sion  des  barbares.  Pp.  854,  97  illustr. 
Paris:  Delalain.     12mo.     6  f. 

McLLEK  (G.  A.)  Pontius  Pilatus,  der 
fiinfte  Prokurator  von  Judaa  und 
Eichter  Jesu  von  Nazareth  ;  mit  einem 
Anhang,  '  Die  Sagen  iiber  Pilatus,'  und 
einem  Verzeichnis  der  Pilatus-Literatur. 
Pp.  59.     Stuttgart :  Metzler.     1-60  m. 

PoMTOW  (H.)  Beitriige  zur  Topographic 
von  Delphi.  Pp.  128,  14  maps,  &c. 
Berlin :  Eeimer.     4to.     16  m. 

EuppEL  (K.  W.)  Die  Teilnahme  der 
Patrizier  an  den  Tributkomitien.  Pp. 
47.  Wiesbaden:  Moritz  &  Munzel. 
1-50  m. 

Stevenson  (S.  W.)  A  dictionary  of  Eoman 
coins,  republican  and  imperial,  revised 
by  C.  Eoach  Smith  and  F.  W.  Madden. 
Pp.  936,  illustr.    London  :  Bell.    42/. 

Treuber  (0.)  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte 
der  Lykier.  II.  1  :  Wesen  der  Griiber- 
bussen  Lykiens,  ihr  Verhaltnis  zu  den 
iibrigen  in  griechischer  Sprache  und 
zu  den  romischen.  2  :  Nachtrage  zu 
Treuber's  Geschichte  der  Lykier.  Pp. 
47.     Tiibingen:  Fues.     4to.     2  m. 


IV.   ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 


Bernard  (A.)  &  Bruel  (A.)  Eecueil  des 
chartes  de  I'abbaye  de  Cluny.  IV : 
[1027-1090].  Pp.  835.  Paris:  Imp. 
nationale.     4to.     12  f. 

Church,  History  and  teachings  of  the 
early  christian.  Pp.  219.  New  York  : 
Young.     12mo.     ,S'l-25. 

Crivellccci  (A.)  Delia  fede  storica  di 
Eusebio  nella  vita  di  Costantino :  ap- 
pendice  al  volume  I  della  Storia  deile 
relazioni  tra  lo  stato  e  la  chiesa.  Pp. 
145.     Leghorn  :  E.  Giusti. 

Delisle  (L.)  M^moire  sur  les  operations 
tinanci^res  des  Templiers.  Pp.  252. 
Paris  :  Imp.  nationale.     4to.     10  f. 


Esseb  (W.)  Des  heiligen  Petrus  Aufent- 
halt,  Episkopat,  und  Tod  zu  Eom,  das 
geschichtliche  Fundament  des  Primates 
der  romischen  Bischofe  :  eine  histo- 
risch-apologetische  Studie.  Pp.  172. 
Breslau  :  Goerlich  &  Coch.     2-25  m. 

Fried  KiCH  (J.)  Die  Constantinische 
Schenkung.  Pp.  ]  97.  Nordlingen : 
Beck.     4  m. 

Genelli  (father).  Life  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola.  New  York :  Benziger. 
12mo.     ^1-50. 

Heijibocher  (M.)  Die  Papstwahlen  unter 
den  Karolingern.  Pp.  200.  Augsburg  : 
Huttler.     4  m. 
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HoNORius  IV,  Les  registres  d' :  recueil 
des  buUes  de  ce  pape,  publi6es  ou 
analys6es  d'apr^s  le  manuscrit  original 
du  Vatican,  par  M.  Prou.  Paris : 
Thorin.     4to.    45  f. 

Le  Couteulx  (D.  C.)  Annales  ordinis 
Cartusiensis  [1084-1429]  primum  a 
monachis  ejusdem  ordinis  in  lucem 
editi.  IV:  [1231-1308].  Pp.  576. 
Neuville-sous-Montreuil :  imp.  Duquat. 
4to.     15  f. 

Lemm  (0.  von).  Koptische  Fragmente 
zur  Patriarchengeschichte  Alexan- 
driens.  (Memoires  de  PAcad^mie 
imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  Saint-Peters- 
bourg.  7"  s6r.  XXXVI.  11.)  Pp.  46. 
Leipzig  :  Voss.     4to.     1.60  m. 

Liber  Censuum  de  P^glise  romaine ; 
texte,  introduction,  et  notes.  Edited 
by  P.  Fabre.  Fascicule  I.  Paris : 
Thorin.     4to.     10-80  f. 

Liber  diurnus  Eomanorum  pontificum, 
ex  unico  codice  Vaticano  denuo  ed.  T., 
E.  ab  Sickel.  Pp.  xcii,  220,  plate. 
Vienna :  Gerold. 

LoosHORN  (J.)  Das  Bisthum  Bamberg 
[1139-1303]  nach  den  Quellen  bear- 
beitet.  Pp.  550.  Munich :  Zipperer, 
7-50  m. 

LucoTTE  (abb6  J.  B.)  Etablissement  du 
christianisme  dans  les  Gaules  ;  origines 
du  diocese  de  Langres  et  de  Dijon  ainsi 
que  de  celui  d'Autun.  Pp.  Ix,  415, 
10  illustr.  Dijon:  imp.  Damongeot. 
10  f. 

LcNDT  (J.  P.)     Monumental  Christianity : 


the  art  and  symbolism  of  the  primitive 
church.   London :  Sonnenschein.   31/6. 

Martin  (J.  P.  P.)  Les  origines  de  I'^glise 
d'Edesse  etdes  6glises  syriennes.  Paris  : 
Maisonneuve.     3  f. 

Ohle  (E.)  Beitriige  zur  Kirchenge- 
schichte.  I :  Die  pseudophilonischen 
Essaer  und  die  Therapeuten.  Pp.  79. 
Berlin  :  Mayer  &  Miiller. 

Ottenthal  (E.  von).  Eegulse  cancellarias 
apostolicffi  ;  die  papstlichen  Kanzleire- 
geln  von  Johannes  XXII  bis  Nicolaus 
V,  gesammelt  und  herausgegeben.  Pp. 
lii,  317.    Innsbruck  :  Wagner.    9'60  m, 

Eenan  (E.)  The  apostles.  Transl.  from 
the  French.  Pp.  288.  London: 
Triibner.     1/6. 

Sachsen  (Provinz).  Pabsthche  Urkunden 
und  Eegesten  [1353-1378],  die  Gebiete 
der  heutigen  Provinz  Sachsen  und 
deren  Umlande  betreffend,  von  P.  Kehr 
bearbeitet.  (Geschichtsquellen  der 
Provinz  Sachsen,  XXII.)  Pp.  440. 
Halle  :  Hendel.     12  m. 

Sickel  (T.,  Bitter  von).  Prolegomena  zum 
Liber  diurnus  I.  Pp.  76,  plate.  Vienna  : 
Tempsky.     1-60  m. 

Spelman  (sir  Henry).  The  history  and 
fate  of  sacrilege.  Edited  with  notes  by 
S.  J.  Eales.     London  :  Hodges. 

Usener  (H.)  Eeligionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen.  I :  Das  Weihnachts- 
fest,  I-III.  Pp.  337.  II :  Christlicher 
Festbrauch  ;  Schriften  des  ausgehenden 
Mittelalters.  Pp.  95.  Bonn:  Cohen. 
9  m. 


V.   MEDIEVAL  HISTOEY 


CiccAGLioNE  (F.)  La  feudalita  studiata 
nelle  sue  origini,  nel  suo  sviluppo,  e 
nella  sua  decadenza.  Pp.  275.  Milan : 
Vallardi.    4to. 

CoNRAT  (M.)  Geschichte  der  Quellen  und 
Literatur  des  romischen  Eechts  im 
friihern  Mittelalter.  I.  1.  Pp.  106. 
Leipzig  :  Hinrichs.     5*60  m. 

DippE  (0.)  Gefolgschaft  und  Huldigung 
im  Eeiche  der  Merowinger  :  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Frage  iiber  die  Entstehung  des 
Lehenwesens.  Pp.  50.  Kiel :  Lipsius 
&  Tischer.     1-20  m. 

Ddpony  (E.)  Medicine  in  the  middle 
ages.  Transl.  by  T.  C.  Minor.  Pp.  99. 
Cincinnati :  Clarke.     $1. 

Gerbert,  Lettres  de  [983-997]  publi^es 
avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  par 
J.  Havet.  Pp.  Ixxxviii,  255.  (Collec- 
tion de  textes  pour  servir  a  I'^tude  et 
a  I'enseignement  de  I'histoire.)  Paris : 
Picard.     8  f. 

Leseur  (P.)  Des  consequences  du  ddlit 
de  I'esclave  dans  les  Leges  Barbarorum 


et  dans  les  Capitulaires.  Pp.  127 
Paris  :  Larose  &  Forcel.     3  f. 

Martin  (abb6).  Les  premiers  princes 
crois^s  et  les  Syriens  Jacobites  de  Jeru- 
salem.  Pp.  70.    Paris  :  imp.  nationale. 

Martin  (K.)  Theoderich  der  Grosse  bis 
zur  Eroberung  Italiens.  Pp.  70.  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau :  Eagoczy.     1  m. 

Mas  Latrie  (comte  de).  Tr6sor  de  chro- 
nologic, d'histoire,  et  de  geographic  pour 
I'etude  et  I'emploi  des  documents  du 
moyen  age.  Pp.  2301.  Paris :  Palm6. 
Folio.     100  f. 

EoDENBERG  (K.)  Uebcr  wiederholte 
deutsche  Konigswahlen  im  dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert.  (Gierke's  Untersuchungen 
zur  deutschen  Staats-  und  Eechtsge- 
schichte,  XXVIII.)  Pp.62.  Breslau : 
Koebner.     1*60  m. 

ScHMiTT  (J.)  Die  Chronik  von  Morea : 
eine  Untersuchung  iiber  das  Verhaltnis 
ihrer  Hand  schriften  und  Versionen. 
Pp.  129.  Munich  :  Buchholz  &  Werner. 
2-40  m. 


VI.  MODERN   HISTORY 


Anjou  (le  due  d')  et  les  Pays-Bas,  Docu- 
ments  concernant  les  relations  entre 
[1576-1583].  Publics  par  P.  L.  Miiller 
&    A.      Diegerick.       I:     [1576-1578]. 


(Werken  van  het  Historisch  Genoot- 
schap  gevestigd  te  Utrecht.  N.S.  LI.) 
Pp.  503.  The  Hague:  Nijhoff. 
6-80  fl. 
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Blennerhassett  (lady).  Madame  de 
Stael :  her  friends  and  her  influence  in 
politics  and  literature.  3  vol.  Pp. 
1614,  portrait.  London :  Chapman  & 
Hall.     36/. 

Bdstelli  (G.)  L'  enigma  di  Ligny  e  di 
Waterloo  [15-18  giugno  1815]  studiato 
e  svolto.  I.  Pp.  Ixviii,  488.  Cesena : 
Vignuzzi.     16mo.     5  1. 

Canonge  (F.)  Histoire  militaire  contem- 
poraine  [1854-1871].  II :  Guerre 
franco-allemande  [1870-1871].  Pp. 
514.  Paris :  Charpentier.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

Catualdi  (V.)  Sultan  Jahja  dell'  impe- 
rial casa  ottomana,  od  altrimenti 
Alessandro  conte  di  Montenegro  ed  i 
suoi  discendenti  in  Italia :  nuovi  con- 
tributi  alia  storia  della  questione  orien- 
tale  nel  secolo  XVII.  Pp.  660,  illustr. 
Trieste :  Chiopris. 

CouRCY  (marquis  de).  Eenonciation  des 
Bourbons  d'Espagne  au  trone  de 
France.  Pp.  328.  Paris  :  Plon.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

FouENiER  (A.)  Eine  amtliche  Handlungs- 
reise  nach  Italian  im  Jahre  1754:  ein 
neuer  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  oster- 
reichischen  Commercialpolitik.  Pp. 
52.     Vienna :  Tempsky.     80  pf. 

Kalitzin  (Fiirst  N.  H.)  Allgemeine 
Kriegsgeschichte  aller  Volker  und 
Zeiten.  Aus  dem  Kussischen  ins 
Deutsche  iibersetzt  von  Gen.-Lieut. 
Streccius.  IV  :  Die  neueste  Zeit.  II : 
Kriege  der  ersten  franzosischen  Revo- 
lution und  der  Republik  [1792-1801]. 
II:  Die  letzten  fiinf  .Jahre  [1796- 
1801].  2.  Pp.  459-950,  23  maps,  &c. 
Cassel :  Kay.     18  m. 

GoNTAUT-BiRON  (T.  de).  Ambassade  en 
Turquie  de  Jean  de  Gontaut-Biron,  ba- 
ron de  Salignac  [1605-1610]  ;  corres- 
pondance  diplomatique  et  documents 
inedits  publics  et  annot^s.  Pp.  452. 
Paris  :  Picard.     10  f. 

Grammont  (H.  D.  de).  Relations  entre  la 
France  et  la  r^gence  d 'Alger  au  dix- 
septi^me    si^cle.       IV :     Les    consuls 


le 
Pp, 


lazaristes    et 
[1 646- 1 690]. 
dan. 
Jeatfreson  (J.  C.) 
and   lord   Nelson 


chevalier    d'Arvieux 
142.     Alger :   Jour- 


The  queen  of  Naples 
:  an  historical  bio- 
2 
& 


graphy,  based  on  manuscripts,  &c. 
vol.  Pp.  730.  London :  Hurst 
Blackett.     21/. 

Kaulek  (J.)  Inventaire  analytique 
des  archives  du  ministere  des  affaires 
6trang^res.  Papiers  de  Barth^lemy, 
ambassadeurde  France  en  Suisse  [1792- 
'797]-  I^ :  Janvier- aout  1793.  Pp. 
527.     Paris  :  Alcan.     15  f. 

Marcks   (E.)     Die   Zusammenkunft  von 


Bayonne :  das  franzosische  Staats- 
leben  und  Spanien  in  den  Jahren  1563- 
1567.  Pp.  xxvi,  326.  Strassburg: 
Triibner.     8  m. 

Masslowski  (Oberst).  Der  siebenjahxige 
Krieg  nach  russischer  Darstellung.  I : 
Der  Feldzug  Apraxin's  in  Ostpreussen 
[1756-1757],  iibersetzt  von  A.  von  Dry- 
galski.  Pp.  358,  maps,  &c.  Berlin: 
Eisenschmidt.     12  m. 

Maurer  (C.  F.)  Der  deutsch-franzosische 
Krieg  [1870-1871].  Pp.  360,  illustr. 
Kaiserslautern  :  Crusius.     2-80  m. 

Meaux  (vicomte  de).  La  r^forme  et  la 
politique  fran(?aise  en  Europe  jusqu'^l 
la  paix  de  Westphalie.  2  vol.  Paris : 
Perrin.     15  f. 

Ranke  (L.  von).  Weltgeschichte.  IX,  1 : 
Zeiten  des  Uebergangs  zur  modernen 
Welt,  herausgegeben  von  A.  Dove  und 
G.  Winter.  Pp.  275.  2 :  Ueber  die 
Epoche  der  neueren  Geschichte,  heraus- 
gegeben von  A.  Dove  ;  nebst  Gesammt- 
register  von  G.  Winter.  Pp.  528. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.     19  m. 

Perret  (E.)  Les  Fran^ais  en  orient: 
recits  de  Crimee  [1854-1856].  Pp. 
439,  8  portraits.  Paris :  Bloud  et 
Barral.     5  f. 

SoREL  (A.)  La  question  d'orient  au 
dix-huitieme  sitele ;  le  partage  de  la 
Pologne  et  le  traite  de  Kainardji.  2nd 
ed.  revised.  Pp.  292.  Paris :  Plon. 
IBmo.     3-50  f. 

Stoerk  (F.)  Nouveau  recueil  general  de 
traites  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  rap- 
ports de  droit  international.  Continua- 
tion du  grand  recueil  de  G.  F.  de  Mar- 
tens. 2"  serie.  XIV.  1.  Pp.  274. 
Gottingen:  Dieterich.     11-60  m. 

Talleyrand,  Correspondance  diploma- 
tique de.  La  mission  de  Talleyrand  a 
Londres  [1792];  ses  lettres  d'Amerique 
a  lord  Lansdowne  :  avec  introduction 
et  notes  par  G.  Pallain.  Pp.  483. 
Paris  :  Plon.     8  f. 

TucKERMAN  (B.)  Life  of  general  Lafay- 
ette, with  a  critical  estimate  of  his 
character  and  public  acts.  2  vol.  Pp. 
275,  266.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead,  & 
Co.     12mo.     ^5-00. 

SchlossberctER  (A.  von).  Politische  und 
militiirische  Correspondenz  Konig 
Friedrichs  von  Wiirttemberg  mit  Kaiser 
Napoleon  I  [1805-1813].  Pp.  342. 
Stuttgart :  Kohlhammer.     10  m. 

Vandal  (A.)  Louis  XIV  et  I'Egypte. 
Pp.  55.     Paris  :  Picard. 

Zeller  (B.)  Louis  XII  et  Philippe  le 
Beau ;  la  conquete  et  la  perte  de 
Naples  [1501-1504].  Extraits  de  Jean 
d' Auton,  du  Loyal  Serviteur,  &c.  Pp.  191, 
illustr.    Paris  :  Hachette.   16mo.    60  c. 


VII.    FEENCH  HISTOEY 


Alliot  (abb6  J.)  Cartulaire  de  Notre- 
Dame  d'Etampes.  Pp.  xxvi,  163. 
Paris  :  Picard.     5  f. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  XV. 


Artagnan  (M.  d'),  capitaine-lieutenant 
de  la  1"  compagnie  des  mousquetaires 
du  roi.     M^moires  contenant  quantite 
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de  choses  particuli^res  et  secrMes  qui 
se  sont  passees  sous  le  r^gne  de  Louis 
le  Grand.  Pp.  477.  Douai :  imp. 
Cr6pin.     16mo.     5  f. 

AuBEK  (chanoine).  Ilistoire  g6n6rale, 
civile,  religieuse,  et  litteraire  du  Poitou. 
V.  Pp.  532,  map.  Poitiers :  Bonamy. 
6f. 

AuMALE  (due  d').  Histoire  des  princes 
de  Cond6  pendant  les  seizi^me  et  dix- 
septi^me  si^cles.  V.  Portrait  &  map. 
Paris  :  C.  L6vy.     7-50  f. 

Beltbajii  (L.)  Description  de  la  ville  de 
Paris  a  i'^poque  de  Francois  I  [1517] 
d'apr^s  un  manuscrit  in^dit  de  la 
biblioth^que  nationale  de  Milan.  Pp. 
38.     Milan  :  Colombo  &  Cordani. 

Beacne  (H.)  &  Arbaumont  (J.  d').  M6- 
moires  d'Olivier  de  la  Marche,  maitre 
d'hotel  et  capitaine  des  gardes  de 
Charles  le  T6meraire.  IV.  Pp.  clxvi, 
348.     Paris  :  Laurens.     9  f . 

BoNNAL  (E.)  Les  armees  de  la  r^pu- 
blique  :  operations  et  batailles  [1792- 
1800]  d'apres  le  depot  de  la  guerre  et 
les  archives  nationales.  Illustr.  Paris  : 
Delagrave.     2-60  f. 

Blaxcaud  (L.)  Documents  inedits  sur  le 
commerce  de  Marseille  au  moyen  age, 
6dites  int^gralement  ou  analyses.  II : 
Contrats  commerciaux  du  treizi^me 
si^cle.  Pp.  607.  Marseilles  :  Barlatier- 
Feissat.     8  f. 

BoKDERiE  (A.  de  la).  Cartulaire  de  I'ab- 
baye  de  Landevenec.  Texte  du  cartu- 
laire avec  notes  et  vai'iantes.  Pp.  218. 
Eennes  :  Catel.     8  f. 

Broc  (vicomte  de).  La  France  sous 
I'ancien  regime.  II :  Les  usages  et 
les  moeurs.     Paris  :  Plon.     7"50  f. 

Carre  (H.)  Eecherches  sur  I'administra- 
tion  municipale  de  Eennes  au  temps  de 
Henri  IV.  Pp.  96.  Paris :  Quantin. 
3f. 

CoNDE  (princesse  Louise  de),  fondatrice 
du  monast^re  du  Temple.  Correspon- 
dance  :  lettres  ecrites  pendant  I'emigra- 
tion  a  sa  famille  et  a  divers,  publi^es 
avec  une  introduction  par  J.  Eabory. 
Paris  :  Eetaux-Bray.     7-50  f. 

Dampierre  (vicomte  A.  G.  de).  Histoire 
de  la  ville  d'Agen  et  pays  d'Agenois, 
suivie  des  Annales  ou  chronique  age- 
noise,  composee  par  M.  Labenazie  et 
collig^e  par  M.  Darribeau  de  Lacas- 
sagne,  seigneur  d'Artigues.  I.  Pp. 
423.  Montauban  :  imp.  montalbanaise. 
6f. 

Dabimon  (A.)  Histoire  d'un  parti :  les 
cent  seize  et  le  ministSre  du  2  Janvier 
[1869- 1 870].  Paris  :  Dentu.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 

Debidoub  (A.)  Lfes  chroniqueurs.  I  : 
Villehardouin— Join  ville.  Pp.  235. 
Paris  :  Lec^ne  &  Oudin.     1*50  f. 

Engel  (A.)  &  Serrure  (E.)  E6pertoire 
des  sources  imprimues  de  la  numis- 
matique  f  ran  chaise.  II.  2  vol.  Paris : 
Leroux.     30  f. 


Franklin  (A.)  La  vie  priv^e  d'autrefois  : 
arts-et-m6tiers,  modes,  moeurs,  usages 
des  Parisiens  du  douzi^me  au  dix-hui- 
ti^me  si^cle.  V,  VI.  Paris :  Plon. 
12mo.     7  f. 

Ga0lot  (P.)  Un  complot  sous  la  terreur : 
Marie-Antoinette,  Toulan,  Jarjayes. 
Pp.  336,  illustr.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 
18mo.     3-50  f. 

Gabriel  (abb6).  Verdun,  notice  histo- 
rique.  Pp.  293,  illustr.  Verdun : 
Freschard.     12mo.     3-50  f. 

GoNCouRT  (E.  &  J.  de).  Histoire  de  la 
society  franQaise  pendant  la  revolution. 
Pp.  379,  illustr.  Paris  :  Quantin.  4to. 
30  f. 

Halphen  (E.)  Journal  inedit  d'Arnauld 
d'Andilly  [1620],  publie  d'apres  le  ma- 
nuscrit autographe  de  la  bibliothdque 
de  I'Arsenal.  Pp.  64.  Paris :  imp. 
Jouaust. 

Hamel  (E.)  Histoire  de  France  depuis 
la  revolution  jusqu'a  la  chute  du 
second  empire.  V  :  Histoire  du  r^gne 
de  Louis-Philippe,  faisant  suite  k  I'his- 
toire  de  la  restauration  [juillet  1830- 
fevrieri848].  I.  Pp.  691,  illustr.  Paris: 
Jouvet.     8  f. 

Harrison  (F.  B.)  The  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  French  revolution,  compiled 
from  the  '  Annual  Eegister.'  Pp.  194. 
London :  Eivingtons.     3/6. 

Herelle  (G.)  La  r^forme  et  la  ligue  en 
Champagne.  Documents.  I :  Lettres 
conservees  en  original  ou  en  copie 
authentique  dans  les  archives  munici- 
pales  de  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Eeims, 
Sainte  -  Menehould,  Saint-Dizier,  et 
Vitry-le-Francois  [1546-1598].  Pp. 
449.     Paris :  Champion.     10  f. 

Hoeler  (E.  M.)  Bilder  aus  der  franzo- 
sischen  Eevolution,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Schicksale  Lud- 
wigs  XVI  und  seiner  Familie.  2  vol. 
Pp.  404,  319.  Miinster  :  AschendorfE. 
6  m. 

Jacquinet  (P.)  Madame  de  Maintenon 
dans  le  monde  et  a  Saint-Cyr ;  choix 
de  ses  lettres  et  entretiens,  avec  une 
introduction  et  des  notes  historiques 
et  litteraires.  Pp.  Ixxxviii,  511.  Paris  : 
Belin.     12mo.     3  f. 

La  Motte  Eouge  (general  de).  Sou- 
venirs et  campagnes  [1804- 1883].  I, 
II.     Paris  :  Lechevalier.     18  f. 

La  Sicotikre  (L.  de).  Louis  de  Frotte  et 
les  insurrections  normandes  [1793- 
1832].  Pp.  635,  816,  &  59.  Paris: 
Plon.     20  f. 

La  Tremoille  (L.)  Archives  d'un  ser- 
viteur  de  Louis  XI :  documents  et 
lettres  [1451-1481]  publies  d'apres  les 
originaux  par.  Paris :  Champion. 
4to.     30  f. 

Laugel  (A.)  Henry  de  Eohan,  son  role 
politique  et  militaire  sous  Louis  XIII 
[1 579 -1 638].     Paris:  Didot.     8  f. 

Laurent-Hanin.  Histoire  municipale  de 
Versailles :    politique,    administration, 
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finances   [1787-1799].     III.     Pp.   439. 
Versailles  :  Cerf.     7-50  f. 

Legeay  (F.)  Documents  pour  servir  a 
I'histoire  de  I'ancienne  abbaye  de 
Beaulieu  (Maine).  Pp.144.  Le  Mans: 
imp.  Monnoyer. 

Marie-Cardine  (W.)  Histoire  de  I'en- 
seignement  dans  le  d^partement  de  la 
Manche  [1789-1808]  d'apr^s  des  docu- 
ments in^dits.  I:  [du  5  mai  1789  au 
fructidor  an  III].  Paris:  Lechevalier. 
7-50  f. 

Marseilles,  Journal  of  the  great  plague 
of  [1720].  Eepublished,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  E.  E.  Meeres.  Pp.  74. 
London:  Simpkin.     2/. 

Maulde-la-Claviere  (E.  de).  Les  ori- 
gines  de  la  revolution  franpaise  au 
seizi^me  si^cle.  Pp.  287.  Paris : 
Leroux.     8  f. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laurent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860  :  recueil 
complet  des  d^bats  16gislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  chambres  fran(;'aises.  1" 
s6rie  [1787-1799].  XXXII:  Du  30 
septembre  1791  (suite  des  annexes). 
Table  gen6rale  chronologique  de 
l'assembl6e  nationale  constituante. 
XXXIII :  Table  generale  alphab^tique 
de  I'assemblee  nationale  constituante, 
coordonn^e  par  M.  L.  Lataste.  Pp. 
clxii,  580,  733.     Paris  :  Dupont.     40  f. 

Metzger  (A.)  Lyon  sous  le  directoire, 
le  consulat,  et  I'empive  :  notes  et  docu- 
ments revises  par  J.  Vaesen.  Pp.  190, 
portraits.  Lyons :  Georg.  12mo. 
5f. 

MoNNET  (E.)  Archives  politiques  du  d6- 
partementdes Deux-S^vres  [1789-1889]. 
I :  Histoire  des  Elections  legislatives 
[1789-1889].  Pp.  446.  Niort :  Clouzot. 
10  f. 

MoEANviLLE  (H.)  Extraits  de  journaux 
du  tr6sor  [1345-1419].  Pp.  152. 
Nogent-le-Eotrou :  Daupeley-Gouver- 
neur. 

Pellet  (M.)  Napoleon  a  I'ile  d'Elbe : 
melanges  historiques.  Pp.  298.  Paris  : 
Charpentier.     18mo.     3'50  f. 

Perrenoud  (H.)  Etude  historique  sur 
les  progr^s  du  protestantisme  en  France 
au  point  de  vue  statistique  [1802 -1888]. 
Paris  :  Fischbacher.     5  f. 

PoiTou,  Archives  historiques  du.  XIX  : 
Tr6sor  des  chartes  [1369-1376].  Pp. 
Ixxvi,  484.   Poitiers  :  imp.  Oudin.    12  f. 

EoussET  (C.)  La  conquete  de  I'Algerie 
[1841-1857].  Pp.  387,  413,  10  plates. 
Paris  :  Plon.     20  f. 

BouviERE  (F.)  Histoire  de  la  revolution 
franpaise  dans  le  departement  du  Gard. 
La  convention  nationale  (le  f6d6ra- 
lisme).  Pp.  559.  Nimes :  Catalan. 
16mo.     5  f. 

EuBLE  (A.  de).  Le  traits  de  Cateau- 
Cambr6sis  [2  et  3  avril  1559].  Paris  : 
Labitte.     7-50  f. 

Saporta  (de).     La  famille  de  madame  de 


S6vigne  en  Provence,  d'apr^s  des  docu- 
ments in^dits.  Pp.  498,  2  portraits. 
Paris  :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

SoREL  (A.)  La  prise  de  .leanne  d'Arc 
devant  Compi^gne  et  I'histoire  des 
sieges  de  la  mSme  ville  sous  Charles  VI 
et  Charles  VII,  d'apr^s  des  documents 
in^dits.  Pp.  400,  illustr.  Paris  :  Picard. 
10  f. 

Stein  (H.)  La  bataille  de  Saint-Quentin 
et  les  prisonniers  fran(;ais  1557-1559]. 
Pp.  30.  Saint-Quentin  :  imp.  Poette. 
1-50  f. 

Teule  (E.  de).  Etat  des  juridictions  in- 
ferieures  du  comt6  de  Eoussillon  avant 
1790.     Pp.51.     Paris:  Lechevalier. 

Thouvenel  (L.)  Le  secret  de  I'empereur  : 
correspondance  confidentielle  et  in^dite 
6changee  entre  M.  Thouvenel,  le  due 
de  Gramont,  et  le  general  comte  de 
Flahault  [1860-1863].  2  vol.  Paris: 
C.  L6vy.     15  f. 

Thureau-Dangin  (P.)  Histoire  de  la 
monarchie  de  juillet.  V.  Paris : 
Plon.     8  f. 

Traites  (les  grands)  de  la  guerre  de 
cent  ans,  publics  par  F.  Cosneau.  Pp. 
189.  Paris :  Picard.  4-50  f.  (Collec- 
tion de  textes  pour  servir  a  I'^tude  et  a 
I'enseignement  de  I'histoire.) 

Valois  (N.)  Le  conseil  du  roi  aux  quator- 
zieme,  quinzieme,  et  seizi^me  si^cles  : 
nouvelles  recherches,  suivies  d'arrets  et 
de  proc^s-verbaux  du  conseil.  Pp. 
404.     Paris :  Picard.     8  f. 

Vaschalde  (H.)  Histoire  des  troubadours 
du  Vivarais,  du  Gevaudan,  et  du  Dau- 
phine.  Pp.  216.  Paris  :  Maisonneuve 
&  Leclerc.     16mo.     5  f. 

Vaudreuil  (comte  de)  &  Artois  (comte  d'). 
Correspondance  intime  pendant  l'6mi- 
gration  [1789-1815],  publiee  avec  intro- 
duction, notes,  et  appendices  par  L. 
Pingaud.  I.  Pp.  xlviii,  415.  Paris : 
Plon. 

ViLLELE  (comte  de).  Memoires  et  corre- 
spondance.   IV.   Paris  :  Perrin.  7-50  f. 

ViLLENEUVE  (marquis  de).  Charles  X  et 
Louis  XIX  en  exil.  Memoires  in6dits. 
Paris  :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

Vyre  (F.  de).  Marie-Antoinette  ;  sa  vie, 
sa  mort  [i755-i793].  Paris:  Plon. 
7-50. 

Wallon  (H.)  Les  repr^sentants  du  peuple 
en  mission  et  la  justice  revolutionnaire 
dans  les  d^partements  enl'anll  [1793- 
1794].  II:  L'ouest  et  le  sud-ouest. 
Pp.  506.     Paris  :  Hachette.     7-50  f. 

Welschinger  (H.)  Le  divorce  de  Napo- 
leon. Pp.  331.  Paris:  Plon.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 
Zeller  (B.)  Louis  XII,  pei'e  du  peuple, 
et  le  cai'dinal  d'Amboise  [1504- 1508]. 
Extraits  du  Ceremonial  fran(?ais,  des 
Memoires  de  Saint-Gelais,  de  Jean 
d'Auton,  &c.  Pp.  180,  illustr.  Paris  : 
Hachette.     18mo.     50  c. 
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VIII.   GEEMAN   HISTOKY 
(Including  Austria-Hungary) 


Below  (G.  von).  Die  Entstehung  der 
deutschen  Stadtgemeinde.  Pp.  127. 
Diisseldorf :  Voss.     3  m. 

Benbiner  (M.)  Die  Eeichsgrafen,  eine 
verfassungsgeschichtliche  Studie.  Pp. 
83.  Munich  :  Buchholz  &  Werner. 
1-60  m. 

Gerbert  (C.)  Geschichte  der  Strass- 
burger  Sectenbewegung  zur  Zeit  der 
Reformation  [1524- 1534].  Pp.  200. 
Strassburg  :  Heitz.     3  m. 

Glatz. — Das  iilteste  Glatzer  Stadtbuch 
[1324-1412]  im  Auszuge  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Volkmer.  (Geschichtsquellen  der 
Grafschaft  Gratz,  IV.)  Pp.  220. 
Habelschwerdt :  Franke.     3  m. 

Hanserecesse.  Zweite  Abtheilung  [1431- 
1476],  bearbeitet  von  G.,  Freiherr  von 
der  Ropp.  V.  Pp.  647.  Leipzig : 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     22  m. 

Hartmann  (B.)  Konrad  Celtis  in  Niirn- 
berg :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
Humanismus  in  Nurnberg.  Pp.  68, 
Nuremberg :    Schrag.     2  m. 

Heidelberg. — Die  Matrikel  der  Universi- 
tat  Heidelberg  [1386-1662],  bearbeitet 
und  herausgegeben  von  G.  Toepke. 
Ill:  Register.  I.  Pp.  544.  Heidel- 
berg :  Winter.     18  m. 

Henry  IV. — Carmen  de  belle  Saxonico, 
ex  recensions  0.  Holder-Egger :  accedit 
Conquestio  Heinrici  IV  imperatoris. 
(Scriptores  rerum  Gerraanicarum  in 
usum  scholarum  ex  monumentis  Ger- 
manife  historicis  recusi.)  Pp.  28. 
Hanover :  Hahn.     60  pf . 

Hertzberg  (G.  F.)  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Halle  an  der  Saale  von  den  Anfangen 
bis  zur  Neuzeit,  nach  den  Quellen 
dargestellt.  I :  Halle  im  Mittelalter. 
Pp.  534,  mai3S,  &c.  Halle  :  Buchhand- 
lung  des  Waisenhauses.     6  m. 

Hungary. — Monumenta  Vaticana  histo- 
riam  regni  Hungarise  illustrantia.  I. 
3 :  BuUffi  Bonifacii  IX.  Pp.  xxxviii, 
365.     Wiirzburg :  Woerl.     4to.     20  m. 

JiJRGENs  (0.)  Die  Landeshoheit  im 
Fiirstenthum  Liineburg  bei  Beginn  des 
Erbfolgekrieges  [1371].  Pp.  83.  Han- 
over :  Hahn.     1-40  m. 

LiNGELSHEIM     (G.     M.),    BeRNEGGER    (M.), 

u.  A.,  Briefe.  (Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  geistigen  Lebens  in  Deutsehland 
wahrend  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts, 
I.)  Nach  Handschriften  herausgegeben 
und  erlautert  von  A.  Reifferscheid.  Pp. 
1048.     Heilbronn :  Henninger.     30  m. 

Mannl  (0.)  Die  Occupation  der  konig- 
lichen  Stadt  Pilsen  durch  den  Grafen 
Ernst  von  Mansfeld  [1618-1621],  zu- 
meist  nach  Paul  Skala  bearbeitet.  Pp. 
78,  plate.    Pilsen  :  Maasch.     1-20  m. 

Maurenbrecher  (W.)  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Konigswahlen  vom  zehnten 
bis  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  244. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.   5*40  m. 


Mayer  (F.  M.)  Der  Brucker  Landtag 
[1572].  Pp.  42.  Vienna  :  Tempsky. 
70  pf. 

Mayer  (P.)  Die  culturhistorische  Ent- 
wickelung  Deutschlands  in  der  zweiten 
Halfte  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
in  besonderer  Bezugnahme  auf  die 
sachsischen  Lande,  bearbeitet  von  R. 
Carius.  Pp.  105.   Cottbus :  Differt.  2m. 

MoLLER  (K.)  Leben  und  Briefe  von 
Johannes  Theodor  Laurent,  Titular- 
bischof  von  Chersones,  apostdlischem 
Vikar  von  Hamburg  und  Luxemburg, 
als  Beitrag  zur  Kirchengeschichte  des 
neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  zusanunen- 
gestellt.  Ill:  [1848- 1884].  Pp.  236, 
86.    Treves  :  Paulinus-Druckerei.  3  m. 

Monumenta  Germanisp  historica  [500- 
1500I.  Scriptorum  tomi  XV  pars  2. 
Pp.  575-1399,  plate.  Hanover:  Hahn, 
fol.  44  m. 

Oppermann  (A.  von).  Atlas  vorgeschicht- 
licher  Befestigungen  in  Niedersachsen. 
II.  Pp.  18,  9  plates.  Hanover  :  Hahn. 
fol.  5  m. 

Posse  (0.)  Die  Siegel  der  Wettiner  bis 
1324  und  der  Landgrafen  von  Thiirin- 
gen  bis  1247.  Pp.  20,  15  plates.  Leip- 
zig :  Giesecke  &  Devrient.     24  m. 

Pribram  (A.  F.)  Zur  Wahl  Leopold  I 
[1654-1658].  Pp.  144.  Vienna  : 
Tempsky.     2.20  m. 

Rothe  (J.)  Chronik  von  Thiu'ingen, 
bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  E, 
Fritsche.  Pp.  264.  Eisenach :  Bac- 
meister.     3'60  m. 

Salische  Kaiser. — Monumenta  GermanisB 
selecta  [768-1250]  edidit  M.  Doeberl. 
Ill :  Zeit  der  Salischen  Kaiser.  Pp. 
72.     Munich :  Lindauer.     1-30  m. 

Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Lauenburgische 
Regesten  und  Urkunden  bearbeitet  von 
P.  Hasse.  II:  [1250-1300].  Pp.476. 
Hamburg :  Voss.     4to.   24  m. 

Schneider  (J.)  Die  alten  Heer-  und 
Handelswege  der  Germanen,  Romer, 
und  Franken  im  deutschen  Reiche, 
nach  ortlichen  Untersuchungen  darge- 
stellt. VI.  Pp.31.  Dusseldorf :  Bagel, 
Im. 

Schwebel  (0.)  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Berlin.  Pp.  575.  Berlin  :  Brachvogel 
&  Ranft.     14  m. 

Sello  (G.)  Die  Brandenburger  Bistums- 
Chronik.  Nebst  einem  Anhang  :  Frag- 
menta  chi'onicae  episcoporum  Branden- 
burgensium.  Pp.  52.  Brandenburg  : 
Wiesike.     1-20  m. 

Soest.— Die  Chroniken  der  westfalischen 
und  niederrheinischen  Stadte.  II  : 
Soest.  (Die  Chroniken  der  deutschen 
Stadte  vom  vierzehnten  bis  ins  sech- 
zehnte  Jahrhundert,  XXI.)  Pp. 
xlviii,  431.     Leipzig  :  Hirzel.     12  m. 

VoiGT  (F.)  Die  Klosterpolitik  der  sali- 
schen Kaiser  und  Kiinige  mit   beson- 
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derfir  Beriicksichtigung  Heinrichs  IV 
bis  zum  Jahre  1077  :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Eeichsabteien.  Pp.  79. 
Leipzig  :  Fock.  1'50  m. 
Wedel,  Urkundenbuch  zur  Geschichte 
des  schlossgesessenen  Geschlechts  der 
Grafen  und  Herren  von,  bearbeitet  und 
herausgegeben  von  H.  F.  P.  von  Wedel. 


III.  1.  Pp.  112.  Leipzig :  B.  Hermann 
4to.     14  m. 

ZiJiMEKN  (Helen).  The  Hansa  towns. 
lUustr.     London :  Fisher  Unwin.     5/. 

ZcRBONSEN  (F.)  Quellenbuch  zur  bran- 
denburgisch-preussischen  Geschichte  : 
denkwiirdige  Urkunden  und  Quellen- 
berichte.  Pp.392.  Berlin:  Nicolai.  6m. 


IX.  HISTORY   OF  GEEAT   BEITAIN   AND  IRELAND 


Baker  (Galfridi  le)  de  Swynebroke. 
Edited  with  notes  by  E.  Maunde 
Thompson.  Pp.  840,  maps.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     4to.     18/. 

Chronicles  (Two  of  the  Saxon)  parallel 
[787-1001],  edited  with  notes,  &c.,  by  C. 
Plummer.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  3s. 

Clode  (C.  M.)  The  early  history  of  the 
guild  of  Merchant  Taylors  of  the 
fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
London.  I.  Pp.  416.  London  : 
Printed  by  Harrison  and  Sons  [for 
private  circulation]. 

Cowper's  (earl)  Manuscripts,  Eeport  on. 
II.  (Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion.) London  :  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office.     2/5. 

CuRTEis  (G.  H.)  Selwyn,  bishop  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  Lichfield ;  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  work,  with  some  further 
gleanings  from  his  letters,  sermons, 
and  speeches.  Pp.  504.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul.     7/6. 

Dawkins  (W.  Boyd).  The  place  of  the 
Welsh  in  the  history  of  Britain ;  re- 
printed from  the  '  Manchester  Exami- 
ner.' PjJ.  48.  London  :  Simpkin. 
12mo.     6d. 

DuNLOP  (E.)  Life  of  Henry  Grattan. 
Pp.  236.     London  :  Allen.     2/6. 

Exeter,  The  episcopal  register  of  the 
diocese  of.  I :  The  registers  of  Walter 
Bronesconibe  and  Peter  Quivil,  bishops 
of  Exeter ;  with  some  records  of  the 
episcopate  of  bishop  Thomas  de  Bytton : 
also  the  taxation  of  pope  Nicholas  IV. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  Hingeston  Eandolph. 
Pp.  504,  13  facsimiles.    Exeter  :  Pollard. 

Gaimar  (maistre  Geffrei).  Lestorie  des 
Engles  solum  la  translacion  maistre 
Geffrei  Gaimar.  Edited  by  the  late  sir 
T.  D.  Hardy  &  C.  T.  Martin.  II :  Trans- 
lation. London  :  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls.  10;. 

Gaikuxer  (J.)  Henry  the  seventh.  Pp. 
220.     London :  Macmillan.     2/6. 

Geffcken  (F.  H.)  The  British  empire. 
Translated  by  J.  S.  McMullan.  Lon- 
don :  Sampson  Low.     7/6. 


GossE  (E.  W.)  The  hfe  and  times  of 
John  Knox.  Pp.  152.  London  :  Digby 
&  Long.     2/6. 

Henderson  (T.  F.)  The  Casquet  letters, 
and  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  With  ap- 
pendices. Pp.  193.  Edinburgh  :  Black. 
6/. 

Hendriks  (dom  L.)  The  London  Charter- 
house, with  a  short  account  of  the 
English  Carthusians  after  the  dissolu- 
tion. Pp.  398.  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
15,. 

Hooper  (G.)  The  duke  of  Wellington. 
Pp.  254.     London  :  Macmillan.     2  6. 

McCrie  (C.  G.)  Scotland's  part  and 
place  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  Pp. 
248.     Edinburgh:  Elliot.     3/6. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Memoirs  of  John  Tul- 
loch.  Pp.  508.  London :  Blackwood. 
7/6. 

Eutland's  (the  duke  of)  Manuscrij^ts, 
Eeport  on.  I.  (Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.)  London  :  H.  M.  Station- 
ery Office.     3/2. 

ScoTL.AXD  in  1298  :  documents  relating  to 
the  campaign  of  Edward  I,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  battle  of  Falkirk  :  edited  by 
H.  Gough.  Paisley  :  Alexander  Gard- 
ner. 

Stephen  (L.)  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  XIX:  Finch-Forman.  Pp. 
448.  London  :  Smith,  Eider,  &  Co.  15/. 

Temple  (sir  E.)  Lord  Lawrence.  Pp. 
203,  portrait.  London :  Macmillan. 
2/6. 

ToD  (J.)  Protestant  episcopacy  in  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  apostolical  succes- 
sion, illustrated  sjiecially  by  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  episcopal  church.  Pp. 
656.     London :  Nisbet.     1.5/. 

Ward  (W.)  William  George  Ward  and 
the  Oxford  movement.  Portrait.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan.     Pp.  476.     14 '. 

WiLLL«is  (S.  W.)  The  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Strata  Florida  :  its  history,  and  an 
account  of  the  recent  excavations  made 
on  its  site.  Pp.  320.  London :  Whi- 
ting.    10/6. 


X.  ITALIAN   HISTORY 

(Including  Savoy) 


Amabile  (L.)  II  tumulto  napoletano  del- 
I'anno  15 10  contro  la  santa  inquisizione. 
Pp.  45.  Naples  :  tip.  della  r.  Universita. 
4to.  (From  the  '  Atti  dell'  accademia 
pontoniana,'  XIX.) 


Beauregard  (C.  de).  La  jeunesse  du  roi 
Charles  Albert.     Paris  :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

Bertolini  (F.)  Storia  del  risorgimento 
italiano,  illustrata  da  E.  Matania.  Pp. 
715.     Milan  :  Treves. 
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Brentaki  (O.)     Ecelino  da  Eomano  nella 

mente  del  popolo  e  nella  poesia.     Pp. 

84.      Padua :    Drucker  &    Senigaglia. 

16mo.     1-25  1. 
Cavour  (C.  di)     Diario  inedito  con  note 

autobiografiche,    edited    by   D.    Berti. 

Pp.  Ixx,  350.     Eome  :  Voghera. 
Cecchetti  (B.)   Bolle  dei  dogi  di  Venezia, 

secoli  XII-XVIII.  (Archivio  di  State  in 

Venezia.)     Pp.   37.     Venice  :    Narato- 

vich.     16mo. 
Cesca  (G.)     Sette   documenti  sulle  rela- 

zioni   tra   Pola   e   Venezia    nel    1318 

Arezzo  :  Pichi.     16mo. 
Cesca    (G.)       Trieste    ed    il    patriarcha 

Nicolo  di  Aquileia  [I353-I355].   Pp-  12. 

Arezeo :  Pichi.     16mo. 
Chiuso  (T.)     La  chiesa  in  Piemonte  dal 

1797  ai    giorni   nostri.      III.    13,   14. 

Turin  :  Speirani. 
Ferraioli  (h\)     Geografia  della  provincia 

di  Salerno,  con  alcuni  cenni  di  storia 

relativa   antica   e   moderna.      Pp.   48. 

Potenza  :  Pomarici.     1  1. 
Florence. — Cronachetta  antica  di  Firenze 

[1 1 10-1273].       Pp-     110-      Florence  : 

tip.  Cooperativa.  (From  the '  Zibaldone,' 

I.     7.) 
Gaudenzi  (A.)     Chronica  ignoti  monachi 


cisterciensis  S.  Marias  de  Ferraria  et 
Kyccardi  de  Sancto  Germano  chronica 
priora,  edited  by.  Pp.  164.  Naples : 
Giannini.     4to.     15  1. 

GoBBi  (U.)  L'economia  politica  negli 
scrittori  italiani  del  secolo  XVI-XVII : 
studio.     Pp.  374.     Milan  :  Hoepli.    6  1. 

Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Corpus.  Sup- 
plementa  Italica.  I :  Additamenta  ad 
volumen  V.  Galliae  Cisalpinte.  Ed.  by 
H.  Pais.  Plates.  Eome  :  E.  Academia 
dei  Lincei.     4to. 

Leonii  (L.)  Cronaca  dei  vescovi  di  TodL 
Pp.  215.     Todi :  Franchi.     16mo.    4  1. 

Medin  (A.)  &  Frati  (L.)  Lamenti  storici 
dei  secoli  XIV,  XV,  e  XVI,  raccolti  e 
ordinati.  II.  Pp.  326.  Bologna  : 
Eomagnoli  dall'  Acqua.  16mo.  12-50  1. 

Nice,  Cartulaire  de  I'ancienne  cathedrals 
de,  publi6  par  le  comte  E.  Cais  de 
Pierlas.  Pp.  xxxiv,  173.  Turin  : 
Paravia.     4to. 

Netti  (T.)  Castelnuovo  e  gli  Austriaci 
nel  1848.  Pp.  239.  Verona  :  Pozzati. 
16mo.     3  1. 

ToNiNi  (C.)  Eimini  dal  1500  al  1800. 
(Storia  civile  e  sacra  riminese,  VI.)  II. 
Pp.  1055,  illustr.     Eimini :  Danesi. 


XI.  HISTORY   OF   THE   NETHERLANDS 


BussEMAKEB  (C.  H.  T.)  Gcschiedcnis  van 
Overijssel  gedurende  het  eerste  stad- 
houderlooze  tijdperk.  I.  Pp.  186. 
The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.     1-90  fl. 

David  (J.)  Vaderlandsche  historie.  IV. 
Pp.  411.  Louvain :  Van  Linthout. 
4f. 

FocKEMA  Andeeae  (S.  J.)  Bijdragcn  tot 
de  Nederlandsche  rechtsgeschiedenis. 
II.   Pp.  180.    Haarlem  :  Bohn.    2-50  fl. 

Inquisitionis  hasreticse  pravitatis  Neer- 
landicsB,  Corpus  documentorum,  uitge- 
geven  door  P.  Fredericq  en  zijne  leerlin- 
gen.  I:  [1025-1520].  Pp.  xl,  640,  2 
maps.     Ghent :  Vuylsteke.     15  f . 

MacGregory  (J.)  Description  et  histoire 
de  Mons  [^1709],  traduite  avec  introduc- 
tion et  notes  par  F.  Hachez.     Pp.  180 ; 


13  illustr.  Mons:  Manceaux.  (From 
the  '  Annales  du  cercle  archeologique 
de  Mons,'  XX.) 

EuDOLPH  (T.)  Die  niederliindischen 
Kolonien  der  Altmark  im  zwolften 
Jahrhundert  :  eine  quellenkritische 
Untersuchung.  Pp.  109.  Berlin  : 
Walther  &  Apolant.     3  m. 

Utrecht,  De  registers  en  rekeningen 
van  het  bisdom  [1325- 1336],  uitgegeven 
door  S.  Miiller,  Fz.  I.  (Werken  van 
het  Historisch  Genootschap  gevestigd 
te  Utrecht,  LIII.)  Pp.  567.  The 
Hague  :  Nijhoff.     7*30  fl. 

Walcourt,  Cartulaire  de  la  commune  de 
recueilli  et  annot6  par  L.  Lahaye. 
Pp.  cxxxvi,  329.  Namur:  Wesmael- 
Charlier. 


XII.  SCANDINAVIAN   HISTORY 


Denmark. — Eegesta  diplomatica  historias 
Danicae.  Ser.  II.  1.  Pp.  504.  Stock- 
holm.    4to.     7-50  kr. 

Islandske  Annalen  indtil  1 578  udgivne  for 
det  Norske  Historiske  Kildeskriftfond 
ved  G.  Storm.  Pp.  Ixxxiv,  667. 
Christiania  :  Grondahl. 

Sweden. — Sveriges  ridderskaps  och  adels 


EijkdagsprotokoU  frSn  och  med  Sr 
1719.  XI:  [1 738-1 739].  III:[17Feb.- 
26  April  1739].  Stockholm:  Norstedt. 
6-50  kr. 
Weitemeyer  (H.)  Danemark :  Geschichte 
undBeschreibung,  Litteratur  und  Kunst, 
sociale  und  okonomische  Verhaltnisse. 
Pp.  335,  map.     Copenhagen  :  Host. 


XIII.   SLAVONIC  HISTORY 


BoROVY  (C.)  Libri  erectionum  archidioo- 
cesis  Pragensis  sasculo  quatuordecimo 
et  quintodecimo.  V  :  [1398- 1407]. 
Pp.  491-781.   Prague  :  Calve.     5-60  m. 

DxjDiK    (B.)      Mahrens    aligemeine    Ge- 


schichte.    XII :     Die  Zeit  der  Luxem- 
burger.     II :  Die  Zeit  des  Markgrafen 
Karl  von  1333-1350.    Pp.  677.  Briinn  : 
Winiker.     8  m. 
Lutge  (H.  A.  J.)  Der  Auf  schwung  der  Boh- 
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misch-Mahrischen  Kirche  [1848-1888]. 
Pp.  108.  Amsterdam :  Scheffer.  1-25  fl. 
Pyl  (T.)  Pommersche  Geschichtsdenk- 
miiler.  VI  :  Der  franzosiche  Krieg  und 
der  Uebergang  Riigischen  Pommerns  an 
Preussen.  Pp.  162.  Greifswald  : 
Bindewald.    2  m. 


ZiEGLADER  (prof.  von).  Der  Zustand  der 
Bukowina  zur  Zeit  der  osterreichischen 
Occupation,  dargestellt  im  Spiegel  der 
ersten  Denkschrif  t  des  commandirenden 
Generals  Freiherr  von  Spl^ny.  Pp.  41. 
Czernowitz  :  Pardini.     70  pf. 


XIV.  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 


Barbos  Akana  (D.)  Historia  general  de 
Chile.  IX.  Pp.  660.  Santiago  (Chile) : 
imp.  Cervantes.     4to.     22  pes. 

Berthe  (P.  A.)  Garcia  Moreno,  president 
of  Ecuador  [182 1 -1875].  Transl.  from 
the  French  by  lady  Herbert.  Pp.  333. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     7/6. 

Canovas  del  Castillo  (A.)  Estudios  del 
reinado  de  Felipe  IV.  II :  Antecedentes 
y  relacion  critica  de  la  batalla  de  Ro- 
croy  con  el  principio  y  fin  que  tuvo  la 
superioridad  militar  de  los  Espaiioles 
en  Europa.  (Coleccion  de  Escritores 
Castellanos,  LXXI.)  Pp.  570.  Madrid  : 
Murillo.     5-o0  pes. 

Cappa  (P.  E.)  Estudios  criticos  acerca  de 
la  dominacion  espanola  en  America. 
IV  :  Las  guerras  civiles  y  la  anarquia. 
Pp.  278.     Madrid  :  Murillo.     3-50  pes. 

Chabret  (A.)  Sagunto,  su  historia  y 
sus  monumentos.  2  vol.  Pp.  507, 
520,  plates.  Madrid:  Murillo.  4to. 
17  pes. 

Curry  (J.  L.  M.)     Constitutional  govern- 


ment in  Spain.  Pp.  222.  New  York  : 
Harper.     16mo.     $1. 

Desdevises  vv  Dezert  (G.)  Don  Carlos 
d'Aragon,  prince  de  Viane:  6tude  sur 
I'Espagne  du  nord  au  quinzi^me  si^cle. 
Pp.  455.     Paris  :  Colin.     7-50  f. 

Hofler  (C,  Bitter  von).  Don  Eodrigo  de 
Borja  [Papst  Alexander  VI]  und  seine 
Sohne,  Don  Pedro  Luis,  erster,  Don 
Juan,  zweiter  Herzog  von  Gandia  aus 
dem  Hause  Borja.  Pp.  84.  Vienna: 
Terapsky.     4to.     4-20  m, 

Hi;BNER  (E.)  La  arqueologia  de  Esparla. 
Pp.  297.  Barcelona :  Ramirez.  4to. 
8*50  pes. 

Lai'uente  (M.)  Historia  general  de  Es- 
pafia,  desde  los  tiempos  primitivos  hasta 
la  muerte  de  Fernando  VII.  X,  XI, 
XII.  Pp.  385,  387,  316,  illustr.  Bar- 
celona :  Montaner  y  Simon.  4to.  18 
pes. 

Pella  Forgas  (J.)  Historia  del  Ampur- 
dan  :  estudio  de  la  civilizacion  en  las 
comarcas  del  norte  de  Catalufia.  Pp. 
788.     Barcelona.     27  pes. 


XV.    SWISS  HISTORY 


Adams  (sir  F.  0.)  &  Cunningham  (C.  D.) 
The  Swiss  Confederation.  Pp.  310, 
map.    London  :  Macmillan.     14/. 

Bern's  Geschichtsquellen  (Pontes  rerum 
Bernensium).  IV.  Pp.  768,  48.  Bern  : 
Schmidt,  Francke,  &  Cie. 

Gay  (H.)  Histoire  du  Vallais  depuis  les 
temps  les  plus  anciensjusqu'anos  jours. 
II.     Pp.  183.     Geneva :  Jullien.     3  f . 

KiEM  (P.  M.)  Geschichte  des  Benedik- 
tiner-Abtei  Muri-Gries.  I.  Pp.  Ix, 
402,  plate.     Stans  :  C.  von  Matt.     6  f. 

StEINMULLER    (J.    R.)    &   ESCHER    VON    DER 

LiNTH  (H.  K.),  Briefwechsel  zwischen 


[1796- 1 821],     herausgegeben     von     J. 

Dierauer.    (Mittheilungen  zur  vaterlan- 

dischen  Geschichte,  XXIII.)    Pp.  387. 

St.  Gallen  :  Huber.     8  f. 
Peer  (F.)  L'6glise  de  Rhetie  aux  seizi^me 

et  septi^me  siecles.     Geneva  :    Rivera 

&  Dubois. 
TscHUDi     (^gidius).     Die    eigenhiindige 

Handschrift  der  eidgenossischen  Chro- 

nik  des,  in  der  Stadtbibliothek  Ziirich. 

Pp.   20,    2   plates.      Leipzig  :    Hirzel. 

1-40  m. 
Vaucher   (P.)      Melanges   d'histoire   na- 

tionale.    Lausanne  :  Mignot.     2*50  f. 


XVI.    HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES , OF  AMERICA 
AND   OF  CANADA 


Andrews  (major-general  C.  C.)  History 
of  the  campaign  of  Mobile,  including 
the  cooperative  operations  of  general 
Wilson's  cavalry  in  Alabama.  Pp.  284. 
New  York :  Van  Nostrand.    ^2-50. 

Baker  (W.  S.)  Bibliotheca  Washing- 
toniana :  descriptive  list  of  the  bio- 
graphies and  biographical  sketches  of 
George  Washington.  Pp.  179,  portrait 
Philadelphia :  Lindsay.     4to.     $4. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.)     History  of  the  Pacific 


States  of  North  America.  XXV  :  Ore- 
gon. II  :  [1848-1888].  Pp.  808. 
San  Francisco  :  The  History  Co.  ^4*50. 

Carson  (H.  L.)  History  of  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of 
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Durand  (J.)  New  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  revolution.  Pp. 
311.     New  York:  Holt.    12mo.    ^1-75. 
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EooiiESTON  (E.)  The  household  history 
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fleuve  Saint-Laurent  et  le  golfe  du 
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verte  des  montagnes  Eocheuses  [1679- 
1754].  Pp.  clx,  704,  764.  Paris  : 
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Moses  (B.)  The  establishment  of  muni- 
cipal government  in  San  Francisco. 
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Motley  (John  Lothrop),  The  correspond- 
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I.  FEANCE 


Eevue  Historique,  zxzix.  2.  March — 
M.  Philippson  :  Studies  in  the  history 
of  Mary  Stuart.  V  :  The  official  docu- 
ments [dealing  with  the  conspiracy 
against  Darnley,  the  queen's  conduct 
after  the  murder,  and  her  marriage  and 
imprisonment ;  and  concluding  that 
Darnley' s  murder  was  effected  by  the 
protestant  nobles  and  not  at  all  by  the 
queen,  the  writer's  judgment  in  other 
points  inclining  less  closely  to  that  of 
Mary's  thoroughgoing  advocates],  with 

three   documents A.    Stern  :    The 

club  of  Swiss  patriots  at  Paris  [1790- 

1791]- C.  LicRivAix :    On  a  law  of 

the  Theodosian  code  (13,  xi.  28)  [of 
interest  for  the  provincial  administra- 
tion of  Africa]. F.  Funck-Brentano  : 

The  relations  bctiveen  France  and  Eng- 
land and  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Fair  [printing  a  more  exact 
text  of  the  notes  on  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, preserved  in  the  Tresor  des  Char- 
tes  and  previously  edited  by  Boutaric, 
dating  it  between  1298  and  1301,  and 
defending  its  historical  character,  and 
with  this  its  proof  of  the  double-dealing 
of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  against  the  criti- 
cisms of  Scheffer-Boichorst,  Brosien, 
and  Bergengriin.] 

Bevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xlv.  2. 
April — FusTEL  DE  CocLANGES  :  The 
origin  of  property  in  land.  I :  Maurer's 
theory  of  the  community  of  land  among 
the  German  nations  [examining  the 
texts  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
mark-system  is  based,  and  arguing  that 
'  ager '  in  Tacitus  is  not '  common  land ; ' 
that  in  his  account  of  the  Germans  the 
cultivation  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  left  to  the  slaves  ;  that '  marca  '  in 
the  Eipuarian  law  is  an  equivalent  term 
to  '  terminatio  ;  '  that  the  word  '  mark  ' 
occurs  in  no  other  German  code,  except- 
ing those  of  the  Alamans  and  Bava- 
rians, and  there  also  means  a  '  boun- 
dary ;  '  that  in  the  charter  of  815 
which  has  been  regarded  as  proof  of 
the  annual  change  of  fields,  the  word 
'  anales  '  is  probably,  according  to 
analogy,  a  misreading  for  '  ariales  ' 
(or  arable),  the  word  'anales'  being 
unknown  and  'annales,'  for  which  it 
has  been  taken,  occurring  nowhere  in 
such  a  connexion  ;  that  the  Traditiones 
on  which  Maurer  constantly  relies  deal 
exclusively  with  grants  of  private,  not 
common,  property ;  that  only  in  perhaps 
twenty  out  of  ten  thousand  documents 


the  word  '  marca '  is  used  first  as  a 
synonym  of  '  finis  '  or  '  terminus,'  and 
secondarily  to  mean  the  domain  ('  villa ') 
enclosed  by  the  boundary,  the  possession 
of  which  lay  in  private  hands ;  that 
where  the  word  'communis'  is  used  it 
imports  part-ownership  between  two  or 
more  persons,  not  community  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and 
that  '  allmend,'  usually  understood  of 
the  primitive  common  land,  means 
nothing  but  the  common  rights  in  the 
forest  or  pasture-land  by  the  tenants  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  land].  II :  Viollet's 
theory  of  the  community  of  land  among 
the  Greeks  [examining  his  instances  in 
like  manner,  and  rejecting  his  inter- 
pretation of  them].  Ill :  Mommsen's 
theory  of  the  community  of  land  amoiig 
the  Romans  [dismissing  it  as  equally 
unfounded].  IV :  On  the  comparative 
method  applied  to  this  problem  [criticism 
of  Laveleye].  V  :  On  the  community  of 
land  among  the  Gauls  [attacking  Arbois 
de  Jubainville's  hypothesis].  Conclu- 
sion [true  or  false,  the  doctrine  of  com- 
munity is  not  proved  by  any  or  all  of 
the  passages  hitherto  quoted  in  its  sup- 
port]  P.  AiLUiD  :    Diocletian  and 

the  Christians  ;  the  establishment  of 
the   tetrarchy  and  the  persecution  in 

the  army 0.  Vigier  :   The  foreign 

policy  of  cardinal  Richelieu  :  the 
schemes  for  an  alliance  with  England 

[1629-1640J M.    Sepet  :      French 

society  at   the  eve  of   the  revolution ; 

first   article The    comte    de    Puy- 

MAiGRE  gives  an  account  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  life  of  Joan  of  Arc 
[contained  in  Sabadino's  'Ginevera  de 
le  clare  donne,'  recently  published  in  a 

limited  issue],  with  a  translation. ■ 

J.  Vaesen  :  Delaborde's  '  diaries  VIII 

en  Italic.' D.  T.  Berengier:    Did 

Monseigneur  de  Belsunce  shut  himself 
up  in  his  palace  in  tlie  heat  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles  in  1720?  [denying 
the  accusation]. 
Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  zliz. 
6. — H.  Wallon  :  Memoir  of  Natalis  de 
Wailly. -C.  V.  Langlois  :  The  teach- 
ing of  tlie  stiulies  auxiliary  to  medieval 

history    at    the     Sorbonne H.    V. 

Delaborde  prints  the  instructions  of  an 
ambassador  sent  by  St.  Louis  to  Alex- 
aruler  IV  on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (commonly  called  the  treaty 
of  Abbeville)  [1258,  with  the  view  of 
securing  the  support  of  French  interests 
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on    the    pope's    part] L.    Auvray 

prints  the  judgments  of  the  Norman 
exchequer  [1244- 1248]  from  a  Vatican 

manuscript C.   Coudeec  :    On    the 

Paris  MS.  Lat.  12814  [an  early  four- 
teenth century  register  of  the  Chambre 
des  Comptes,  but  not  identical  with  the 
memorial  known  as  '  Qui  es  in  caelis  ']. 

Revue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  iii.  2 

A.  Baudrillaet  :  Examination  of  the 
rights  of  Philip  V  and  his  descetidants 
to  the  throne  of  France  [concluding 
that  even  if  the  renunciations  stipu- 
lated for  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were 
invalid,  neither  Philip  V  nor  his  de- 
scendants had  any  right  to  the  crown 

of    France] Ceue   db    Stoutz  :    A 

loan  raised  by  the  Freyich  huguenots  in 

Siuitzerland    [1562]. Aubigny  :     A 

Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  during 
the  regency  [continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  embassy  of  Mehemet  Effendi, 
1 72 1.  The  effects  of  his  mission  were 
shown  by  the  increased  honours  paid 
to  French  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  mediation  of  France 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the 
treaty  of  1723,  and  by  the  introduction 
by  Mehemet  of  the  first  printing-press 

known    in    Turkey] G.    Fraknoi  : 

TJie  diplomatic  relations  of  Hungary 
and  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  [sketching  the  at- 
tempts of  Louis  XII  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  Hungarian  crown 
against  the  Habsburgs,  and  discussing 
the  treaty  concluded  between  France 
and  Hungary  and  Poland  in  1500,  and 
the  attitude  of  Hungary  towards  the 

league  of  Cambray]. Baron  d'Ane- 

THAN :    The  arcJuluke  Rudolf. A. 

Tkatchevski  :  Tlie  emperor  Paul  and 
the  First  Consul  [on  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  memoir  published 
by  the  duke  de  Broglie  in  the  preceding 
number  of  the  review ;  showing  that  it 
was  written  by  count  Feodor  Vassilie- 
vitch  Rostopchine,  chancellor  of  the 
empire  and  president  of  the  college  for 

foreign      affairs].  Amongst      the 

'  Comptes  Rendus '  contained  in  this 
number  is  a  very  useful  account  of  the 
publications  of  the  academy  of  Agram 
on  South-Slavonic  history. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  iv.  2.  April — A.  Lebon  : 
The  German  Reichstag  [in  continuation 
of  the  articles  on  the  constitution  of 
the  German  empire  published  in  the 
numbers   of    July   1888   and  January 

1889] C.  Leouzan   le    Dug  :    The 

origin  of  the  French  budget  des  cultes 
[discussing  the  obligations  contracted 
by  the  state  to  the  church  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secularisation  of  church 

property  at  the  revolution]. C.  de 

Lomenie:  The  election  of  Mirabeau  to 
the  states-general  [1789,  a  sketch  of  the 
disturbances  in  Provence  during  the 
months  immediately  preceding  the 
meeting  of    the  states-general,  and  a 


detailed  history  of  the  candidature  of 
Mirabeau]. 

La  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain. — Fe- 
bruary -  Ahhi:  BouRGAiN  :  Etudes  sur 
les  bicns  eccUsiastiqties  avant  la  rivo- 

lu tion Apri I  —  Lajudie  :  M.  Emery 

et  Viglise  de  France  sous  la  revolution 
et  Vempire. 

Le  Correspondant.  —  February  10 — L. 
Lavedan  :  Lettres  de  M.  de  Talleyrand 
d  NapoUon.'=Febriiary  10,  March  10 
— P.  Thdheau-Dangin  :  L' entente  cor- 
diale  entre   la   France  et   VAngleterre 

[1843-1844],   two    articles H.   De- 

LORME  :  La  duchesse  de  Oioiseul 
d'apr^s  des  documents  nouveaux.=::= 
25 — L.  Lavedan  :    Mimoires  du  comte 

de  VilUle  :  l'exp6dition  d'Espagne. 

P.  Thueeau-Dan3in  :  Les  affaires  de 
Ta'iti  et  du  Maroc  [i  844]  .=Marc7i  10 

LuDRE  :      Le    parti    monarchiste 

pendant  Vannfe  du  coup  d'etat  [1851]. 

Journal  Asiatique. — November — M.  Ame- 
LiNEAu  :  Fragments  coptes  pour  servir 
a  Vhistoire  de  la  conquete  de  VEgypte 
par  les  Arabes.==November  and  Ja- 
nuary— Abb6  Martin  :  Les  premiers 
princes  croisis  et  les  Syriens  Jacobites 
de  Jerusalc7n.==Ja?iuary — De  Har- 
LEz  :  Luh-ying-tchili  ;  r^lements  mili- 
taires  de  I'empereur  Ka-king. 

Journal  des  Sciences  ULilil&irea.— Febru- 
ary— C.  BoissoNNET  :  Un  ordre  de 
mobilisation  [1363]. 

Nouvelle  Eevue. — February  1— B.  Zel- 
LER :  La  disgrace  de  Sully  d'apr^s  des 
documents  in^dits. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Historique  du  Droit. — 
November — P.  Leseur  :  Des  conse- 
quences du  delit  de  Vesclave  dans  les 
lois    barbares     et     dans     les    capitu- 

laires,    concluded H.   d'Arbois   de 

JuBAiNviLLE  :   La  procedure  du  jettne 

en  Irlande  d'apr^s  le  Senchus  Mor. 

L.  Tanon:  Etude  de  Utterature  cano- 

niqtie:  Rufin  et  Hngnccin, Nr)vp.m. 

ber-January — E.  Engelhardt  :  His- 
toire  du  droit  fluvial  conventionnel, 
preced^e  d'une  6tude  sur  le  regime  de 
la  navigation  int^rieure  aux  temps  de 
Rome  et  au  moyen  age. 

La  Revolution  Franfaise. — February — 
F.  A.  AuLAKD  :  Les  memoircs  de  la 
marquise  de  la  Rochejacquelein.^^^ 
February -March — F.  Bornarel  :  Etude 
sur  les  assignats  pendant  la  revolution, 

concluded  ;   two  nrf.ifilps. Vphri/ziry- 

April — E.  Campardon  :  Liste  des  mem- 
bres  de  la  noblesse  imperiale,  concluded ; 
three  articles.=^Mxrc7i— E.  Chara- 
vay:  Deux  lettres  de  Jour  dan  a  Kleber. 
April — F.  A.  AuLARD  :  Le  pro- 
gramme royal  aux  elections  de  1789. 

H.    Monin:     Les    institutions    de 

Paris    en     1789 L'Angleterre    en 

1793- 
Revue  Archeologique. — Jamiary — R.  Ca- 

GNAT :  Le  camp  et  le  pratorium  de  la 

troisieme  Ugion  Auguste  a  Lambise, 
Revue  de  Cavalerie.     (Paris.)— ATarc/i — 

Reconnaissances,  1806  [illustrating  the 
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.  history  of  that  campaign] Histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  6th  regiinent  of  dra- 
goons ['  Dragons  de  la  Eeine,'  derived 
from  the  regiment  formed  in  1673  by 
the  chevalier  d'Hocciuincom't].=: 
April — General  Thoumas  :  General 
Milhaud  [who,  after  having  been  a 
member  of  the  convention  and  a  pro- 
minent Jacobin,  commanded  the  light 
cavalry  in  1805-6,  the  cuirassiers  at 
Waterloo,  &c.]. 

Sevue  Celtique. — January — H.  de  la 
ViLLEMARQui; :    Ancicus  noels  bretons. 

T.  Ekinach  :    Les  cliars  armis  de 

faux  chez  les  anciens  Gaulois. 

Itevue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
ture. — March  11 — T.  Eeinach  :  Adolf 
Schmidt's  '  Handbuch  der  griechischen 
Chronologic.' ^=^18— F.  de  Nolhac  : 
Pastor's  '  History  of  the  popes.''== 
April  22 — S.  Eeinach  :  Ranke's  essay  on 
the  legend  of  the  deluge. 

Bevue  des  Deux  Kondes. — March  1 — E. 


Senart  :  JJn  roi  de  I'Inde  au  troisiirne 
siicle  avant  notre  ire :  Acjoka  et  le 
Bouddhisme.  =  15 — H.  Taine  :  La 
reconstruction  de  la  France  en  1800. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. — March 
—  J.  Delaebre  :  Tourvillc  et  la  marine 
de  son  temps;  notes,  lettres,  et  docu- 
ments ;  continued. 

Eevue     de    la     Revolution. — February- 
March — Bruley  :    Saiiit-Domingue  et 
la  revolution  franc,aise,  continued. 
February — L.  G.  Pelissier  :  Mimoires 
du    capitaine    Laugier.  ==  March — 

Denys  d'Aussy  :  Le  colonel  Oudet 

April — S.  Beugal  :  Le  schisme  consti- 
tutionnel  dans  I'Ardiche. 

Seances  et  Travaux  de  I'Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. — March 
— E.  BouTMY  :  Les  rapines  populaires 

de    la  royauti   en  Angleterre. E. 

Dareste  :  La  Ugislation  comparie  et 
I'histoire  du  droit. 


II.   GERMANY   AND  AUSTEIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (Munich), 
Ixi.  1.- — H.  Gelzer  :  A  Greek  popular 
writer  of  the  seventh  century  [bishop 

Leontius  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus] 

H.  Hadpt  :  Neio  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  middle 
ages  [chiedy  those  of  C.  Miiller  and 

Preger]. J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung  : 

The  Vandal  war  of  Belisarius M. 

L. :  Prussia  and  the  universal  obliga- 
tion of  military  service  [1809] ;  docu- 
ments  Letter  of  Clauseioitz  to  Stein 

[18/80  Nov.  181 2]  giving  an  account  of 
the  "battle  of  the  Beresina. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft  (Munich),  x.  2.--G.  Schnurer  : 
The  political  positioyi  of  the  papacy  at 
tJie  time  of  Theoderic  the  Great,  con- 
tinued   from    vol.     ix.    2 F.     von 

Krones  :  On  the  history  of  the  years 
1804-1806,  from  the  manuscript  des- 
patches of  the  abbate  Giovanni  An- 
tonio Benvenuti,  agent  of  the  republic 
of  Eagusa  at  Eome  ;  with  a  calendar  of 

documents. Controversial  criticisms 

by  S.  Lowenfeld  [upon  P.  M.  Baum- 
garten],  J.  Janssen  [upon  A.  Kluck- 
hohn],  and  G.  Kaufmann  &  H.  Denifle 
[upon  one  another]. 

Quidde's  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  der  Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft  (Freiburg),  i.  1. 
0.  Hartwig  :  A  generation  of  Floren- 
tine history  [1250-1292],  first  article. 

M.  Brosch  :  Guilty  or  not-proven  ? 

a  contribution  to  the  controversy  about 
Mary  Stuart   [inclining  to  the  former 

alternative]. E.      Bernheim  :     The 

chronological  division  of  history  [de- 
scribing the  schemes  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  and  their  successors,  and  de- 
fending the  accepted  division  of  periods 

against  Lorenz] W.  von   Bippen  : 

Tiie  execution  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles 
the  Great  [arguing  that  the  record  in 
the  so-called  Annals  of  Einhard  con- 


cerning the  decapitation  of  4500  Saxons 
at  Verden  in  782  rests  upon  a  misun- 
derstanding of  its  original,  which  stated 
only  that  that  number  was  surrendered 
to  the  king's  discretion,  with  the  infer- 
ence that  they  were  carried  away  as 
captives.  The  writer  further  maintains 
that  the  '  Capitula  de  partibus  Saxonite ' 
cannot  belong  to  the  year  782,  but  are 

probably   later   than   785] H.   von 

Kapp-herr  :  The  '  unio  regni  ad  impe- 
rium,'  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Hohenstaufen  policy  [maintaining  that 
Frederick  II  in  securing  his  son  Henry's 
election  as  king  won  a  diplomatic  vic- 
tory over  the  curia,  but  legally,  and 
not,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  craft  and 

breach     of     faith]. G.    Kaufjiann  : 

The  imperial  privileges  of  icniversities 
[fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; 
showing  the  persistence  of  the  belief 
in  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity, 

of      imperial      authorisation]. L. 

QuiDDE :  On  a  supposed  project  of 
William  of  Holland  to  visit  Ronie  [said 
by  Nauclerus  to  have  been  resolved 
upon  at  Cologne,  24  June  1256;  but  as 
William  died  in  the  preceding  January 
and  was  at  Cologne  in  December,  the 
writer  conjectures  that  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  has  been  mistaken 
for  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
that  the  date  was  really  27  Dec.  1255]. 

0.  Heuer  prints  three  letters  of  the 

emperor  Maximilian  atid  duke  Ercole 
of  Ferrara  [August-September  1501] 
relating  to  the  marriage   of  Lucrezia 

Borgia. K.  Hohlbaum  :  Tlie  papers 

of  count  Heinrich  Mathias  of  Thum 
[lost,  but  supposed  to  be  in  existence  in 

Sweden]. F.  Liebermann  :    Survey 

of  recent  works  on  English  medieval 

history Bibliography  for   German 

history. 
Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
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(Munich),  Sitzungsberichte  cler  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe.  1889,  1.--W. 
VON  Christ  :  On  the  chronology  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar  [their  pohtical  allu- 
sions, d-c.]. Melber:  On  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fragments  of  Dio  Cas- 

sius. L.   VON   RocKiNGER :    On   the 

use  of  tlie  so-called  '  Schwaberspiegel  ' 
in  the  second  lialf  of  the  thirteenth 
century  [carrying  back  its  composition 
to  1259]. 
ArcMv  fiir  Oesterreichische  Geschichte 
(Vienna),  Ixziii.  1. — H.  R.  von  Zeiss- 
BERG :  Archduke  Charles  and  prince 
Hohehlohe-Kirchherg,  a  contribution  to 
the  histoi-y  of  the  campaign  in  Cham- 
pagne [1792]. A.  F.  Pribram:  The 

election  of  Leopold  I.  I :  The  Austrian 
policy  [1654-1658]  and  the  negotiations 
with  the  electors.  II :  Spain.  Ill : 
The   pope  ;    Denmark  ;    Poland.     IV  : 

France A.    Fotjrnier     prints    the 

repoi't  of  a  commission  sent  in  1754  to 
examine  the  commercial  condition  of 
northern  Italy  [with  notes  also  on  the 
places  passed  through  on  the  road 
thither  and  on  the  return  journey]. 
2 — B.  ScHROLL  prints  the  necro- 
logy of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ossiach 
in  Carinthia  [from  a  modern  tran- 
script. The  lost  original  probably 
existed    in    the    fourteenth    century]. 

Notes  and  an  index  are  added A. 

Czerny  :  Joseph  Griinpeck  the  human- 
ist, the  historiograp)her  of  Maximilian 
I  [an  account  of  his  life  and  writings], 
with  a  collection  of  letters  [1496- 1505] 
and  a  calendar  of  his  official  papers 
during  his  residence  in  Styria  [1518- 

15 19]. J.  Wichner:  History  of  the 

convent  of  Paradeis  at  Judenburg  in 
Styria  [1222-1782,  with  an  introduction 

on  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Clara] F. 

M.  Mayer  ;  The  landtag  of  Bruck  in 
Styria  [1572],  with  documents. 
Treitschke  &  Delbruck's  Freussische 
Jahrbiicher  (Berlin),  Ixiii.  4.  April — 
H.  von  Treitschke:  The  rebellion  in 
Brunswick  [i83o].==6.  June — 0. 
Perthes  :  Contributions  to  the  hisUyry 
of  the  '  March  days  '  of  1848  [from  the 
notes  of  the   writer's  father,  Clemens 

Theodor  Perthes] E.  Daniels  :  The 

memoirs  of  prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
Ermisch's  Neues  Archiv  fiir  Sachsische 
Geschichte  und  Alterthumskunde  (Dres- 
den), X.  1,  2. — W.  LippERT :  Aleissen  and 
Bohemia  in  the  years  1307-13 10,  with 

documents A.   Gaedeke  :    On    the 

policy  of  Wallenstein  and  of  the  Saxon 
electorate  [1630- 1634],  with  documents. 

G.    Mt;LLER:    A    p>roject   for    the 

foundation  of  a  ritterakademie  at  Dres- 
den [1674] H.  Ebmisch:  The  Saxon 

stadtbilcher  of  the  middle  ages  [with 
particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

records,  &c.,  were  kept] C.  A.  H. 

BxjRkhardt  :  The  superstition  and  reli- 
gious belief  of  elector  Johann  Friedrich 

during    his    captivity G.    Mulleb 

prints  a  letter  of  Mclanchthon  to  the 
town  council  of  Bautzen  [3  Ajn-il  1551]. 


T.  Distel  prints  specimens  illus- 
trating the  history  of  criminal  law. 
R.  Kade  prints  examples  of  super- 
stitious beliefs  from  manuscripts  at 
Dresden. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchen- 
geschichte  (Gotha),  x.  4.— 0.  Seeck  : 
Materials  for  the  history  of  Donatism. 

H.  Noble  :  Lutheran  church  rules 

for  poor-relief  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fiir  Literatur- 
und  Kircheu-Geschichte  des  Mittel- 
alters  (Freiburg),  iv.  4.— F.  Ehrle 
prints  a  fragment  of  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Vienne  [from  a  Paris  manu- 
script. Father  Ehrle  compares  the 
data  presented  by  this  document  with 
the  facts  already  known,  and  shows 
that  it  throws  a  valuable  and  much- 
needed  light  upon  the  procedure  of  the 
council,  its  divisions  and  groupings  of 
provinces  and  nations,  and  is  generally 
imi^ortant   for    the   ecclesiastical   and 

legal     history     of     the      time]. H. 

Denifle  :  On  the  manuscripts  of  the 
work  done  for  the  correction  of  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,   continued. The     Same:      A 

'  Quaternus  Rationum  '  of  the  painter 
Matteo  Gianotti  of  Viterbo  at  Avignon 
[with  another  document  illustrating 
the  building  and  decoration  of  the 
papal  palace  there]. 

Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Tiibingen), 
Ixxi.  1.  —  Zisterer  :  O71  the  history  of 
Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV  [dealing 
principally  with  the  views  of  llanke 
and  Martens]. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(Gotha),  1889,  3.— J.  Kostlin  :  The 
relation  of  church  and  state  in  the 
United  States  considered  with  reference 

to    their   relation    in    Germany. C. 

Brekenkamp  :  Notes  on  primitive  his- 
tory [on  the  early  part  of  the  book  of 
Genesis]. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Tlieologie 
(Innsbruck),  xiii.  2.  -  E.  Michael  :  The 
chronicler  Salimbene  [a  biography  and 
critical  study] J.  Wilpert  :  Pro- 
fessed virgins  in  the  first  four  centuries, 

a   patristic    study. J.  K.    Zenner: 

Sychar  [its  derivation  and  site]. 

MILITARY  HISTORY 

Internationals  Revue  liber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten  (Rathenow), 
vii.  6,  March— C.  Bunge  :  The  battle 
of  Torgau  [3  Nov.  1760]. 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine  (Berlin),  Ixx.  3.  March — 
Lieut.  VON  Deschend  :  The  second 
period  of  tlie  Rhine  campaign  of  i793. 

concluded Lieut.      Stobbe  :      TJie 

two  hundred  years'  history  of  the 
grenadier  regiment  of  King  Frederick  I 
(4th  East  Prussian).  No.  5.==lxxi.  2. 
May — Anon.  :  On  the  history  of  the 
battle   of   Torgau    [a    note]  .=2,    3. 
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May,  June. — Anon.  :  Contributions  on 
the  old  French  army  [its  constitution 
and  equipment  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI  and  its  share  in  the  events  of 
1789],  two  articles. 
Militar-Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  Beiheft 
3,  1889.— Maj.  G.  von  Kleist  :  From 
Dresden  to  Nollendorf,  August  1813  [a 

tactical  study] Anon.  :  Napoleon^s 

campaign  of  1796  [showing  that  he 
based  it  on  the  campaigns  of  1733 
(Villars)   and    1745    (MaiUebois),   and 


that  the  experience  of  1796  was  of 
great  value  to  him  afterwards]. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Oebiete  des 
Seewesens  (Pola),  xvii.  3,  4. — Anon.  : 
The  development  of  naval  warfare  [an 
historical  sketch]. 

Organ  der  Militar-wissenscliaftlicheii 
Vereine  (Vienna),  xxxviii.  3.— Col.  A. 
KiRCHHAMiiER :  Klein-Dottingcn  and 
Dietikon,  1799  [a  lecture  on  the  poli- 
tical and  military  circumstances  of 
these  affairs],  with  maps. 


III.   GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  IKELAND 


Archaeological  Review,  iii.  2.  April — 
A.  NuTT  :  Survey  of  recent   ivork   on 

folklore. T.  W.   Shore  :  Old  roads 

and  fords  of  Hampshire. Quarterly 

report  of  archceological  discoveries,  &c. 
3.     May — J.    Jacobs  :    Are    there 

totem-clans  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

Miss   H.  EussELL :    The  early  church 

dedications      in     Scotland J.     E. 

Price  :  Roman  renuiins  in  Lincoln- 
shire  J .  Jacobs  :  On  an  entry  in  the 

pipe -roll  for  1169-1170  [showing  that  a 
a  Jew,  Josce  of  Gloucester,  lent  money 

to  the  invaders  of  Ireland], 4.  Jime 

— G.  L.  GoMME  :  Totemism  in  Britain. 

C.  F.  Keary  :  Recent  research  in 

numismatics P.  Haverfield  :  Ro- 

man  remains  in  Carniola,  &c Sir 

J.  H.  Ramsey  :  Payment  by  weight  or 
tale  [1300-1500,  supporting  F.  See- 
bohm's  argument  in  favour  of  the 
latter  practice.] 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  No.  55 
April — Gore's  '  Minist7-y  of  the  chris. 
tian  church  '  [its  ancient  organisation, 

&c.] Plumptre's    '  Life    of    bishop 

Ken.' Henry    Bradshaio    and    the 

Cambridge  university  library. Bur- 

gon's  '  Lives '  [on  Hugh  James  Rose 
and   his   connexion  with   the  '  Oxford 

movement '] St.    Francis    Xavier. 

Ancient    western    sacramentaries 

[bibliographical]. Benvcnuto  Cel- 
lini. 

Contemporary  Review. — May — R.  W. 
Dale  :  Mr.  Bright.=June — E. 
Hatch  :  Froyn  metaphysics  to  history 
[pleading   for   the   historical    study  of 

theology] G.  B.  Hill  :  Dr.  Johnson 

as  a  radical. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  xlii. 
April — Cardinal  Manning  :  Henry  VIII 
and  the  suppression  of  the  greater 
monasteries  [on  Gasquet's  2nd  volume]. 

Miss  J.  M.  Stone  :  Henrietta  Maria, 

queen    consort   of  England L.    C. 

Cas.artelli  :  The  origin  of  the  church 
of  Edessa  [on  Tixeront  and  Martin]. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  346.  April — 
Sidney,    earl    of    Godolphin    [on    H. 

Elliott's '  Life '] .The  due  d'Enghien 

[on  H.  Welschinger's  work] Bryce's 

'  America7i    Cominomuealth  '    [dealing 


principally  with  the   states    and    the 

state  governments] The  centenary 

of  1789  [a  review  of  the  results  of  the 
French  revolution]. French  preach- 
ers in  the  thirteenth  century  [attributed 
to  the  late  rev.  W.  G.  Humphry]. 

Law  Quarterly  Review,  No.  18.  April— 
G.  H.  Blakksley  :  Manorial  jurisdic- 
tion.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge  :  The  Swiss 

federal  court,  part  II E.  Grueber  : 

Franz  von  Holtzendorff. 

The      Month,     No.     298.       ^2^^^^— The 

Editor  :     Einsiedeln. J.     Morris: 

Margaret  Pole  [countess  of  Salisbury] 
and  her  sons.^=May—  The  Same  :  A 
Spanish  account  of  Henry  VIII. 

National  Review,  No.  75.  May — C.  A. 
MoNTREsoR :  The  Madame  de  Maiyitenoyi 
of  Wilrtemberg  [Francesca  von  Hohen- 
hem\\.=^Junc — A.  Sanders  :  An  Ita- 
lian  nun  of  the   seventeenth   century 

[Galileo's  daughter  Celeste] E.   S. 

Morgan  :  The  Roman  family  [a  study 
of  ancient  society]. 

Nineteenth  Centary,  No.  148.  June— 
Lady  Verney  :  Six  generations  of  czars. 

Prince     Kropotkin  :      The    great 

French  revolution  and  its   lesson 

Lord  Ebrington  :  A  bye-election  in 
1747,  with  contemporary  letters,  &c. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  336.     April— The 

public  life  of  the  prince  of  Wales 

Motley's  correspondoice The  house 

of  Percy  [an  historical  sketch  based  on 

E.     B.    de     Fonblanque's    work] 

Raleigh's  poetry  and  life  [attributed  to 

the    late     archdeacon     Hannah] - 

Wiclif  and  his  ivorks  [compiled  chiefly 
from  Shirley  and  Lechler,  with  scant 
reference  to  the  lately  published  Latin 

works  of  the  reformer] French  and 

English  jacobinism. 

Scottish  Review,  No.  26.  April— J.  M. 
Stone  :  Corporate  reunion  in  tlie  reign 

of  Charles  I. The^tennis  court  [the 

'  Jeu  de  Paume  ; '  extracts  translated 
from  the  '  Moniteur  '  of  1789,  describing 

the  events  of  the  day] A  Scottish 

governing    Jiouse    [on    the    'Arniston 

Memoirs'] -D.     Bikelas:      Greece 

before  1821  [translation  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the '  Nouvelle Revue ' 
1  Jan.  1884]. 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bijdragen  voor  Vaderlandsche  Geschie- 
denis  en  Oudheidkunde  (The  Hague), 
3rd   ser.  iv     3. — J.   Soutendam  :    Ex- 


tracts from  the  ivorks  of  Petrus  Fores- 
tus,  illustrating  the  history  of  Delft, 
d-c.  [1558-1596]. R.  Fruin:  A7iew 
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Twtice  of  Loyselew  de   Villiers   [from 
the  Calendar  of  the  Hatfield  Papers,  IIJ. 

M.  S.  Pols  :  On  the  genuineness  of 

Die  chirograph  of  Dirk  V  [.1083,  argu- 
ing against  it] ;  with  a  postscript  by  R. 
Fruin  on  the  other  side, 
[essager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique  (Ghent),  1889,  1.— V.  Vander 
Haeghen  :  The  armorial  bearings  of 
the     cliefs-iclievins     [voorschepen)     of 

Ghent. P.   Claeys:   History  of  the 

gilde  souveraine  et  clievali&re  des  eseri- 


vieurs,  or  chef-confrdrie  de  Saint- 
Michel,     at    Ghent,    continued. C. 

Delgobe  :  Jan  van  MonMwven,  a  Fle- 
mish  captain  in  the  Swedish   service 

[died    16 14]. Abb6  van  Spilbeeck  : 

The  archdukes  Albert  and  Isabella  and 
tlie  relique  of  the  holy  nail  venerated 

at  Soleilmont. J.  T.  de  Raadt  :  Tlie 

seignories  of  tlie  country  of  Malines  : 
Keerbergen Ordinance  of  1588  fix- 
ing the  price  of  labour  in  various 
trades,  &c. 


V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  Sth 
ser.  11.  3. — G.  Gianandrea  :  The  sei- 
gnory  of  Francesco  Sforza  in  the  inarch 
of  Ancona:  documents,  continued  [1437 

-1 438]. A.  Zanelli  prints  unedited 

letters  of  Lodovico  Antonio  Muratori 
to  cardinal  A.  M.  Querini  [1734-1750]. 
U.  Marchesini  describes  and  discusses 
two  autograph  manuscripts  of  Filippo 

Villani A.  dal  Vecchio  :  Works  on 

the  university  of  Bologna  and  on  the 

history  of  law  in  the  middle  ages 

Calendar  of  Strozzi  charters,  continued. 

ArcMvio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xv.  3, 
4. — G.  B.  Intra  :  The  palace  of  Mantua 
under  the   first  Austrian   rule   [1708- 

1797] A.    Bertolotti:    The  lesser 

arts  at  the  court  of  Mantua  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
concluded ;  two  articles  with  index. 
G.  DE  Castro  :  The  Austrian  restora- 
tion in  Milan  [1814-1817],  from  con- 
temporary   diaries,   &c.,   two   articles. 

L.  Frati  :  Some  Milanese  students 

at  the  university  of  Bologna  [1564]. 
P.  RoTTA :   Tlie  church  of  S.  Nazaro 

Pietrasanta  at  Milan L.  Beltrami  : 

The  tower  of  Filarete  in  the  castle  of 
Porta  Giovio  at  Milan,  illustrated. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xlv.  1. — N.  Barone:  Historical 
notes  extracted  from  the  registers  of  the 
court  in  tlie  Aragonese  clmncery,  con- 
tinued [8-27  June  1484] M.  Schipa  : 

Charles   Martel   [the  claimant  to  the 

crown   of  Hungary] ;  first  article 

G.  de  Blasiis  prints  a  fragment  of  an 
unpublished  Neapolitan  diary,  con- 
tinued     [April-August       1671]. N. 

Barone  :  Watermarks  in  Neapolitan 
documents  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 

and  fifteenth  centuries. B.  Capasso  : 

The  Vicaria  vecchia  [or  ancient  law- 
court]  at  Naples E.  Percopo  prints 

a  document  enumerating  the  robes  pro- 
vided for  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  II 

of   Aragon   [1494] Description    of 

clmrters  [1217-1223]  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Fusco,  continued 
from  vol.  xiii.  1  (Nos.  cxi.-cxxxv.). 


Archivio  Storico  Slclliano.  New  Series, 
xiii.  4. — G.  Beccaria:  The  parliament 
of  Catania  of  February  1397  [arguing 
for  this  place  and  date  against  the 
claims   of  Syracuse  and  of  the  years 

1396  and   1398J,  with  documents 

C.  AvoLio :  On  some  local  Sicilian 
names  [tracing  their  descent  and 
changes    through    Greek     Arab,    and 

Norman      influences]. 1.      Carini  : 

Notes  on  Theobald  of  Champagne,  king 
of  Navarre  [who  died  in  Sicily,  1 270]  ; 
on  a  congregation  '  della  scopa '  at 
Palermo  [1260-1270,  a  sort  of  flagel- 
lants] ;  on  Pietro  Vitali,  archimandrite 
of  SS.  Salvatore  at  Messina  [d.  1467] ; 
on  the  '  rotella  rossa  '  [a  badge  worn 
by  Jews  in  Sicily,  with  evidence  of  its 
use  in  the  thirteenth  century] ;  on  the 
tomb  of  Manfred ;  on  voyages  from 
Sicily  to  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  cen  - 
tury  ;  Sicilian  notices  in  the  recently 
discovered  fragments  of  Strabo  ;  on  the 
Sicilian  provinces  and  sees  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  on  S.  Venera  or  Para- 
sceve  [plainly  named  from  her  birth- 
day, Venerdi  santo  in  Parasceue] ;  on 
imperial  documents  [i  195- 1233]  chiefly 
relating  to  Sicily  [published  by  Batif- 
fol] ;  on  St.  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Metone ;  on  St.  Peter  Argivus  [giving 
Cozza's  arguments  against  an  identifi- 
cation with  Petrus  Siculus]  ;  on  a 
Greek  inscription  at  Catania  [containing 
the  proper  name  Xpria-rds]  ;  on  St. 
Eligius  [patron  of  the  goldsmiths]  at 
Palermo ;  on  Sicilians  in  Palestine 
[1442- 1 706] ;  on  the  tribunal  '  della 
Conscienza ; '  on  the  abbey  of  Grotta- 
ferrata ;  on  the  revolution  of  Messina 
[1678]  ;  on  the  Sicilian  mode  of  reckon- 
ing years  by  scores  [perhaps  borrowed 
from  France]  ;  on  Sicilian  pilgrims 
at  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries;  &c R.  Starrabba:  Calen- 
dar of  the  notarial  minutes  of  Adamo 

di    Citella,    continued     [1299] G. 

Travali  prints  a  treaty  of  pteace  between 
private  persons  [1574]. 


VI.   EUSSIA 
(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Mokfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starlna). — March — 
Letters  of  Grimm,  the  correspondent  of 
the  empress  CatJierine,  to  counts  Nicho- 


las and  Sergius  Eumiantsov  [1774- 
1804]  communicated  by  count  D.  A. 
Tolstoi  [preserved  among  the  family 
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papers  of  count  D.  Tolstoi  at  his  seat 
in  the  government  of  Riazan ;  here  and 
there  curious  information  from  Paris 
and  Gotha,  but  Grimm  was  a  cautious 

correspondent] A.  0.  Stkp:ng  :  The 

Hungarian  war  of  1849  [papers  of  a 
staff-officer,  whose  sphere  of  observa- 
tion was  somewhat  limited] . March 

-May — Count  Nicholas  Evdokimov, 
1 804- 1 873  ;  continued    [details  of  the 

war  in  the  Caucasus] V.  Verest- 

CHAGiN  :  T]ie  passage  of  the  Balkans  : 
Skobelev,  1877-1878  [full  of  interesting 
details]  .=4^;>-iZ — A.  V.  Golovnin  : 
Historico-literary  materials,  1853-1855 
[letters  to  and  from  the  grand  duke 
Constantine  at  this  period ;  in  one  he 
alludes  to  a  popular  caricature  of  Lord 
Palmerston] Theobald  :  The  anni- 
versary of  Borodifio  [a  soldier's  tales  of 
the   year  1838,  with  anecdotes  of  the 

emperor    Nicholas]. -I.    S.    Ivanov  : 

The  formation  of  the  Bulgarian  army 

in    the  years    1875-1879. -Ivan   A. 

Shestakov,  1820-1888  [letters  and  me- 
moirs of  a  Russian  admiral  who  died  at 
Sebastopol  at  the  close  of  last  year]. 

Alexander  Tdeguexiev,    Memoirs 

continued,  [recollections  of  Suvorov, 
Speranski,  and  others ;  details  of  Paul's 
whimsical   conduct  on  coming  to  the 

throne]. Alay  —  The    Lithuanian 

metropolitan,  Joseph  Sicmaszko,  in 
1839-1844  [the  great  instrument  in 
bringing     about    the     return     of    the 

Uniates  to  the  Orthodox  church] • 

V.  Verestchagin  :  Recollections  of 
Alichael  Skobelev  in  the  years   1870- 

1882. L.    N.    SoBOLEv :     The     last 

battle  at  Shipka  [in  opposition  to  some 

of  the  statements  of  Verestchagin] 

A.  N.  Truvorov  :  The  death  of  the 
tsarcvich  Simeon,  son  of  the  emperor 
Alexis,  and  the  ceremonies  used  at  his 
burial  and  those  of  other  members  of 
the  imperial  family  [an  antiquarian 
article  illustrated  with  facsimiles  from 
manuscripts]. 
The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — March — D.  I.  Ilovaiski  : 
The  stniggle    bettveen    Ivan  IV  and 

Stephen  Bathory  for  Livonia. V.  A. 

BiLBAsov  :  A  forgotten  Panin  [minister 

of  justice  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas]. 

M.  N.  GoEODETSKi :  Tlie  fiftieth  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  reconciliation  of  t/ie 
western  Russian  Uniates  with  tJie 
orthodox  church  [an  account  of  the 
great  secession  led  by  Siemaszko]. — — 
S.  S.  BoBCHEV  :  The  first  exarch  of  the 
new  Bulgarian  church  [Anthimus,  who 
died  last  December  at  Widdin]. D. 


I.  EvARNiTSKi :  A  Scythian  sacrificial 
cup  [now  at  Yekaterinoslav]  with  a 
woodcut.  ==  March  -  May  —  V.  R. 
ZoToy :  Social  life  in  England  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
[illustrated  with  contemporary  English 
caricatures] .=^^4priZ — M.  S.  Robush  : 
A  year  in  Novaya  Zemla  [story  of 
three  peasants   left   on   the   island  in 

the   year    1881] I.    P.    Feodoeov  : 

The  emperor  Nicholas  at  Chernigov 
[stories  of  the  emperor's  conversations 
with  a  retired  skipper  in  1849].= 
May — P.  V.  Bezobrazov  :  A  Byzantine 
tsar  on  the  throyie  of  Muscovy  [a  study 
of  the  character  of  Ivan  the  Terrible]. 

D.  A.   RoHSTEiN :  Recollections  of 

the  emperor  Nicholas  I. The  nomad 

Scythian  [with  illustrations  from  the 
vases  at  the  Hermitage]. 
Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Fublic  Edu- 
cation (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosvietschenia). — Marcli-May 
— N.  D.  Chechulin  :  Russian  pro- 
vincial society  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century N.  P.  Bezobra- 
zov :   Materials  for   a   history   of  the 

Byzantine  empire N.  I.  Kaeeiev  : 

Revieiu  of  Viiiaver^s  edition  of  tlie  old 
Polish  law-book  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury [preserved  at  Elbing].-  April — 
E.  F.  Shmurlo  :  On  the  ivritings  of 
Sylvester  Medviedcv   [illustrating  the 

reign    of  Peter   the   Great]. A.    S. 

Lappo-Danilevski  :  Description  of  some 
documents  pireserved  in  tlie  archives  of 

the  minister  of  justice  at  Moscow. 

K.  N.  Bestuzhev-Riumin  :  Review  of 
specimens  of  old  Russian  art  by  coutit 

I.  Tolstoi  and  N.  Kondakov. May — 

A.  I.  KiRPiCHNiKov :  Materials  for  the 
history  of  Byzantine  literature  [notes 
on  out-of-the-way  writers,  e.g.  Nicetas 
Chroniates,  the  so-called  Theophanes 
continuatus,     Simeon     Magister     and 

others]. E.  E.  Zajiislovski  :  On  the 

compilation    of    one    of    the    Russian 

chronicles. V.  G.  Vasilevski:  Life 

of  St.  Stephen  Surozhski  [a  contribution 

to   early   Russian    history] N.    N. 

MiLiUKov :  The  compilation  of  the 
genealogical  books,  Rozriadnia  Knigi 
[important  for  Russian  history  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries]. 
K.  N.  Bestczhev-Riumin  :  Tlie  memoirs 
of  Niketa  Tolubeyev,  1780-1789  [illus- 
trating Russian  country  life  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the 
writer  served  in  the  war  with  Sweden 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I]. Obi- 
tuary notice  of  count  Dmitri  Tolstoi 
the  Russian  minister. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la 
Historia,  xiv.  1, 2.  January-February 
— F.  DE  Cardenas  discusses  the  collec- 
tion of  Roman  and  Visigothic  laws 
discovered  by  professor  Gaudenzi  at 
Holkham  [questioning  professor  Gau- 
denzi's  view  that  they  are  part  of  the 


code  of  Euric,  and  believing  them  to 

be    probably    of    later     date].  F. 

Baraibar  :   Roman  inscriptions  in  the 

provinces  of  Alava  and  Burgos. F. 

FiTA  :  The  sentence  and  punishment, 
long  after  the  alleged  crime,  of  Hernan- 
do de  la  Rivera  [who  took  the  part  of 
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Pilate  in  the  murder  of  the  Santo  Nifio 
de  la  Guardia.  In  1575  his  sambenito 
was  in  the  church  of  Tembleque].==: 
3.  March — F.  Codera  contributes  a 
notice  of  the  manuscripts  of  Abcn 
Amira  and  Aben  Bassam  acquired  by 
the  Academia ;  also  a  passage  from 
Aben  Hayyan  describing  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Castilian  ambassadors  by 
Alhaquem  II  [974]  in  consequence  of 

a  raid  by  count  Garcia V.   de   la 

FuENTE  :  The  church  and  monastery  of 
Ofia,  founded  by  D.  Sancho  [loii], 
containing  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  of 
D.  Sancho  II,  D.  Sancho  el  Mayor,  and 

others. ^ F.    G.    Kojas  :     Documents 

shoiving  that  the  convent  of  Sta  Maria 
de  Gracia  at  Avila  [where  S.  Teresa 
was  educated]  loas  originally  a  mosque. 

C.  DE  Lecea  prints  an  historical 

description  of  Segovia  ivritten  by  D. 
Jium  de  Pantigoso  in  1523  [he  describes 
the  damage  done  to  the  cathedral  by 
the  comuneros  and  urges  its  recon- 
struction]  F.  FiTA  prints  documents 

relating  to  grants  of  land  made  by  a 


Jew  to  the  Templar^  in  Calatrava,  and 
his  compensation  by  Don  Sancho  III. 
4.  April  —J.  G.  DE  Akteche  prints 
a  letter  of  Pedro  Velarde  [the  hero  of 
4  May  1808]  to  Jos6  Guerrero  with  the 
Spanish  forces  in  North  Germany,  dated 
1  Sept.  1807  [bearing  on  the  relations 
with  France  and  Portugal  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  army.  The  letter 
mentions  the  English  at  Monte  Video, 
but  the  news  of  their  defeat  at  Buenos 

Ayres  on  5  July  has  not  arrived] P. 

DE  Madrazo  :  The  foundation  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Real  de  Ndjera  by  D.  Garcia 

of  Navarre  [11th  century]. F.  Fita 

prints  a  copy  of  the  Fuero  of  UcUs  of 
the  twelfth  century  [from  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century]  ;  also  the 
ordinances  of  the  confraternity  of  Sant- 
iago [a  burial  and  benefit  society,  pro- 
bably of  the  twelfth  century],  with 
other  documents  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury relating  to  Ucles. 
Revista  Con  temper  anea. — Jan.  15  & 
March  15 — E.  de  Hinojosa:  Felipe  II 
y  el  conclave  de  1559. 


VIII.   SWITZEELAND 


Anzeiger  fiir  Schweizerische  Geschichte 
(Bern),  1888,  4.— H.  Dcbi  :  On  the 
names  Lug,  Lugarno,  Locarno,  Luzern, 
&c.  [declining  to  accept  the  proposed 
connexion  with  the   Celtic  god   Lug]. 

A.  KiJCHLEK  :    On  the  dedications  of 

churches  to  St.  Martin  and  St.  Michael. 

E.  Wackernagel  identifies  Wahin- 

kofen   [named  in  early  charters,  from 

751]  ivith  Wenken  in  Baselstadt. G. 

ToBLER :    The  capitulation  of   Baden 

[in   the   Aargau]   in   141 5. T.   von 

LiEBENAO   prints   a   document   on   the 
conferences     of     Glurns     and     Mais 

[1496J. W.   F.  VON   Mulinen:    The 

Bernese  hostages  of  1798 E.  Litgin- 

BiJHL  prints  a  '  Briklerliche  Anrede  an 
die     Staatsgefangenen     in    Aarburg  ' 


[1  Jan.  1803].  r=  5,  6.— W.  Gisi : 
Tlie  origin  of  the  houses  of  Zdhringen 
and  Habsburg  [tracing  the  former  back 
to  Landhold,  count  of  Thurgau  (f  991), 
and  the  latter  to  count  Lancelin,  or 
Landhold,  of  Altenburg,  son  of  Gunt- 
ramn  the  Eich,  who  is  identified  with 
Guntramn  count  of  the  Breisgau, 
grandson   of    Eberhard   count    of    the 

Nordgau] G.  Meyer  von  Knonau  : 

The  locality  of  the  castle  of  Alt-Rap- 

perswil. T.    von     Liebenau    prints 

documents    on   the    campaign  of    the 

Eschenthal  (Val  d'Ossola)  in  1425 . 

P.  Vaucher  :  Frederic  CAsar  de  la 
Harpe's  petition  to  the  directory  on 
behalf  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  id  Dec. 
1797]- 


IX.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEEICA 


Johns  Hopkins'  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science  (Bal- 
timore), vii.  2,  3. — B.  Moses:  The  esta- 
,  blishment  of  municij>al  government  in 
San  Fraiirisrn.  4. —  Judge  W.  W. 
Howe  :  The  city  government  of  New 
Orleans.==:z5,  6.— W.  P.  Trent  :  Eiig- 
lish  culture  in  Virginia  [from  the  Gil- 
mer 1  fitters]  ■ 7-9. — C.  M.  Andrews  : 

The  river-toions  of  Connecticut  : 
Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor. 

Magazine  of  American  History. — April — 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lajib  :  Washington  and 
some    of     his    contemporaries     [with 

correspondence] E.    A.    Perkins  : 

Commerce  and  the  constitution  [on  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  in  1786 


'  to  consider  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  how  far  a  uniform  system 
in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be 
necessary  to  their  common  interests']. 

General  M.  J.  Wright  :  The  attack 

on  Quebec,  December  21,  1775  [extract 
from  the  diary  of  colonel  Porterfield]. 

Letters  of  Washington  to  sir  John 

Sinclair  [1792-1797].  =  May — E.  A. 

Bryan  :  Indiana's  first  settlement 

An  unpublished  letter  of  Washington 
[24  June  i79o].==J';OTe— C.  E.  S. 
Easay  :  The  ancient  and  honorable 
artillery  company  [founded  in  Massa- 
chusetts in   1638]. T.  K.  Oglesby: 

Georgia  and  the  constitution  [the  part 
played  by  Georgia  in  1792J. 


Erratum. 

Page  414,  column  1,  line  27.    For  'leper  acts'  read  'lesser  arts.' 
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The  Early  History  of  Chartism. 
1836-1839 

IT  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment, or  rather  movements,  included  under  the  common  title 
of  chartism  without  taking  into  account  both  the  material  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  also  the  social  and  intellectual  influences 
which  affected  men's  views  of  those  circumstances.  Among  all  the 
leaders  of  popular  opinion  there  was  none  more  prominent  than 
Kobert  Owen,  who  in  his  triple  capacity  of  prophet,  regenerator,  and 
experimentalist  contrived  to  impress,  if  not  his  personality  yet  his 
ideas,  upon  the  minds  of  many  besides  those  who  could  be  reckoned 
as  his  disciples.  His  position  in  the  history  of  popular  English 
thought  is  very  important.  He  came  forward  at  a  time  of  social 
despair  and  intellectual  repression,  and  taught  not  only  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  social  regeneration,'  but  that  its  attainment 
depended  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  efforts  made  by  the  people 
themselves.  If  we  neglect  his  religious  attitude  we  might  say  that 
his  influence  displayed  itself  chiefly  in  three  directions.  In  the 
first  place  he  believed  in  progress,  and  his  belief,  although  con- 
nected with  sundry  visionary  schemes  and  obscured  by  a  vague 
enthusiasm,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  communicate  itself  to  others, 
and  to  lead  them  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  evils  which 
oppressed  and  held  in  bondage  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
not  such  as  were  inherent  in  the  system  of  nature,  that  on  the 
contrary  they  were  largely  due  to  mistaken  social  organisation, 
and  so  capable  of  removal  by  measures  of  social  reform.  Co-opera- 
tion and  socialism  were  measures,  in  his  mind,  auxiliary  to  this 

'  For  similar  sanguine  views  and  dislike  of  Malthusianism  see  Place,  Gxiard-Book 
on  Reform,  1836-1838. 
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result.  If  he  had  stopped  here,  however,  his  influence  would  have 
been  comparatively  slight ;  but  he  proceeded  to  lay  stress  on  the 
necessity  under  which  each  man  lay  of  striving  to  ameliorate  his 
mental  position  by  careful  self-education  and  restraint.  There  were 
two  ways,  according  to  him,  in  which  education  might  be  sought ; 
it  must  be  imparted  to  children,  but  this  system  was  only  to 
prepare  them  for  the  endeavour,  which  they  must  make  in  mature 
age,  to  assimilate  .knowledge  with  the  idea  of  developing  it  in 
practice.  To  emphasise  this  need  of  education  he  showed  how 
largely  the  character  of  men  was  dependent  on  both  their  material 
and  intellectual  surroundings.  But  this  led  him  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  importance  of  actual  and  positive  measures  of  legislative 
reform.  At  times,  so  he  thought,  it  became,  the  duty  of  men  to 
teach  their  fellows  as  children  had  to  be  taught.  A  coercive 
discipline  was  justifiable  if  necessary,  and  was  necessary  if  people 
would  not  learn  without  it.  Thus  in  this  way,  as  also  by  his 
private  example,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  what  is  termed  factory  legislation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  his  notions  or  to  give  any 
description  of  their  importance  as  a  system  of  thought ;  all  that  it 
is  necessary  to  do  is  to  point  out  how  lie  threw  these  fertile  germs 
of  theory  on  a  soil  already  prepared  for  their  reception.  He  taught 
a  gospel  of  possible  optimism  at  a  time  when  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  life,  if  considered  alone,  could  not  but  lead  to  the  most 
pessimistic  of  conclusions ;  he  pointed  out  that  regeneration  must 
indeed  be  chiefly  sought  by  education  and  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, but  then  at  the  same  time  he  indicated  certain  social  abuses 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  remedy  by  certain  definite  and 
positive  alterations  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  large  mass 
of  the  people  were  living.  For  a  time  these  ideas  seemed  to  be  of 
little  effect,  but  delay  only  occurred  because  a  certain  lapse  of  time 
was  necessary  to  their  wide  dissemination,  and  certain  conditions 
were  necessary  for  them  to  display  themselves  in  their  full  im- 
portance.^ 

Social  conditions  were  hard.  The  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
that  is,  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century,  was  a  period  of 
distress,  which,  widespread  as  it  was,  was  felt  most  keenly  by  the 
manufacturing  class,  among  whom  its  effects  had  been  aggravated 
by  the  extensive  development  of  the  modern  manufacturing  system. 
Domestic  industries  had  been  superseded  by  the  employment  of 
expensive  machinery,^  which  necessitated  the  concentration  of  the 
artisans  either  in  large  towns  or  in  limited  districts,  with  all  the 
social  consequences  of  over-population,  and  the  economic  results 

-  For  the  influence  of  Owen  on  leaders  in  chartist  times  see  Place  MSS.  (British 
Museum)  27817,  p.  7  ;  of.  also  Northern  Star,  1  Jan.  1842. 

^  Cf .  Wm.  Eaclcliff  e,  Origin  of  the  Nciu  System  of  Manufacture,  especially  pp.  59  -Gl. 
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involved  in  an  organisation  which  placed  the  interests  of  the 
employer  in  seeming  opposition  to  the  well-being  of  the  employed. 
It  was  this  apparent  antagonism  which  attracted  chief  attention  at 
the  time.  The  use  and  effects  of  machinery  were  not  only  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  parliament,  but  occupied  columns  of  the 
newspapers  which  circulated  among  the  artisans,  exercising  an 
influence  which  in  many  instances  was  only  increased  by  their 
publication  without  the  licence  of  the  government  stamp.*  In 
some  of  these  the  very  use  of  machinery  is  bitterly  denounced,  but 
most  content  themselves  with  the  complaint  that  the  position  of 
the  working  class  has  not  been  bettered  in  consequence,  and  by 
the  assertion  that  this  stationary  degradation  has  been  brought 
about  by  means  of  legislation  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  rich 
and  against  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Over  and  over  again  the 
same  dull  cry  repeats  itself  till  its  accent  of  despair  seems  sur- 
mounted by  that  of  vengeance  against  those  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
werf*  regarded  as  finding  their  chief  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
continual  repression  of  their  humbler  fellows.  To  the  earnest 
though  ill-regulated  imagination  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  at 
that  time  it  seemed  that  such  an  intention  lay  manifested  not  only 
in  isolated  instances  but  throughout  the  whole  scheme  of  social 
and  political  legislation ;  they  thought  that  the  whole  burden  of 
the  nation  was  made  to  rest  upon  their  shoulders  ;  their  necessaries 
were  taxed  by  means  of  the  corn  laws,  their  hopes  of  advancement 
met  by  a  stolid  oi)position,  and  their  chances  of  knowledge  were 
restricted  by  measures  such  as  those  which  imposed  stamp  duty 
upon  newspapers. 

It  was  amid  an  atmosphere  such  as  this  that  the  ideas  and 
influence  of  Owen  made  their  way  in  the  world.  The  hopes  they 
suggested  seemed  brighter  and  more  feasible  by  the  very  contrast 
with  a  state  of  things  so  dark  ^  and  terrible  that  it  seemed  that 
an  effort  to  prevent  its  continuance  would  be  justified  by  success 
though  attained  at  the  cost  of  a  social  revolt.  Such  at  least  was 
the  feeling  of  many  who  were  to  become  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  they  were  working  heart  and  soul  to  impress  their  ideas 
on  others. 

But  to  the  more  general  discontent  arising  out  of  this  chronic 
ill  condition  of  society  was  added  much  that  was  due  to  certain 
specific  causes,  themselves  capable  of  removal. 

Two  subjects  were  especially  liable  to  excite  outcry.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  of  the  condition  of  the  children  and  women  em- 
ployed in  factories.  To  some  extent  this  was  connected  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  factory 

*  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  c.  iii. 

5  For  instances  of  distress  and  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  see  Thomas 
Cooper's  Autobiography,  p.  138. 
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system,  requiring  in  this  respect  a  very  careful  examination  before 
sanction  could  be  granted  to  the  proposed  remedies.  But  though 
this  connexion  is  undoubted,  and  though  its  existence  was  the  cause 
of  much  opposition  to  the  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  children,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  was  these 
sufferings  and  not  the  main  economic  question  which  stimulated  the 
sympathy  and  energy  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  factory  reform. 
Violent  and  ignorant  as  were  many  of  the  speeches  made  at  that 
time  and  in  this  cause,  there  is  clearly  perceptible  in  them  an 
honest  strain  of  compassionate  unselfishness  centring  round  the 
thought  that  though  men  must  battle  unsheltered  against  misfortune, 
there  is  some  protection  owing  to  the  children  who,  without  a 
chance  and  deprived  of  hope,  were  being  condemned  to  a  servi- 
tude which  was  not  only  abhorrent  in  itself  but  almost  subtly 
calculated  to  brutalise  their  natures  and  prevent  them  from  fitting 
themselves  for  any  higher  position.  Notions  such  as  these  per- 
meated even  the  wildest  diatribes  of  Kichard  Oastler,^  and  lent  their 
force  and  significance  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  M.  T.  Sadler 
and  Lord  Ashley  in  support  of  the  bills  which  they  presented  to 
parliament. 

But  there  was  one  other  subject  even  more  prominent  than 
this,  and  even  more  capable  of  inspiring  denunciation  with  bitter- 
ness. By  the  act  of  1834  a  complete  change  in  the  poor  law 
system  had  been  introduced  ;  so  complete,  indeed,  that  to  those 
accustomed  to  both  the  law  and  its  administration  as  they  existed 
before  that  date,  the  alterations  presented  themselves  under  the 
aspects  of  harshness  and  injustice.  Yet  the  storm  created  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  so  severe  in  appearance  was  nothing  to  that  which 
ensued  when  it  was  attempted  to  put  that  law  in  practice.  During 
the  years  1836  to  1838  many  unions  were  constituted  in  the  north 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Then  the  full  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  burst  forth.  The  Times  newspaper  set  the 
example,  eagerly  followed  by  many  journals  of  a  lower  class,  of 
opening  its  columns  for  the  j)ublication  of  every  incident  which 
could  be  distorted  into  an  instance  of  undue  harshness  or  of  failure  ; 
while  Oastler  and  Stephens,^  both  of  them  tories,  leagued  them- 
selves with  others  to  whose  democratic  sentiments  they  were  utterly 
alien,  in  order  to  denounce  a  law  which  they  sincerely  believed 
to  be  not  only  unwise  but  sinful.  They  indeed  left  little  doubt 
as  to  the  course  which  they  would  recommend  their  hearers  to 
take  in  opposition  to  the  government.     Their  open  threats  indeed 

«  Character  of  Oastler.  Place  MSS.  (B.M.  Addit.  MSS.  27B20,  p.  150.)  Cf.  Spec- 
tator, 2  Sept.  1838,  p.  16.  Withal  he  was  somewhat  crazy  and  greatly  deficient  in 
judgment. 

'  See  Place,  Gicard-Books  (B.M.),  '  Working  Men,  Eeform,  1838,'  p.  107,  for  his 
influence. 
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were  the  less  important  as  every  speech  was  a  covert  menace  and 
an  mcitement  to  arms. 

An  account,  even  so  brief  as  the  foregoing,  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  working  class,  shows 
clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  cause  which  united  into  one 
body  all  those  who  were  discontented,  for  as  they  differed  in  their 
complaints  they  differed  equally  in  the  remedies  they  proposed. 
Only  on  one  point  were  they  united,  and  that  was  in  the  belief  that 
amelioration  was  possible,  though  as  yet  they  were  uncertain  as  to 
the  method  to  adopt  for  its  attainment.  To  make  their  influence 
felt  it  seemed  that  they  required  some  common  ground  of  agree- 
ment, some  common  project  which  should  gain  their  entire  sym- 
pathies and  yet  advance  the  particular  cause  which  each  had 
most  at  heart.  Even  then  their  difficulties  would  not  be  at  an 
end,  for  the  question  would  arise  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  press  their  desires  upon  the  parliament  which  sat  in  their 
name  and  which  professed  to  legislate  in  their  interest. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  this  body  that 
the  bond  of  union  itself  was  to  be  found.  As  yet  this  did  not  clearly 
appear,  although  the  circumstances  of  the  past  had  been  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  highest  energies  in  connexion  with  its  reform.  Neither 
the  reform  act  nor  the  incident  which  accompanied  its  passage  was 
forgotten ;  their  history  rested  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  during 
the  agitation  then  about  to  open  served  as  a  treasury  from  which 
precedent  could  be  quoted  both  as  precept  and  as  example,  and 
whence  they  could  find  justification  for  their  action — that  is,  justifi- 
cation furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  whig  ministry  itself.  The 
parliamentary  reformers  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  coerce  their  opponents  by  a  display  of  force.*  Not  only  had  they 
done  this,  but  in  their  efforts  to  procure  the  passage  of  the  act  they 
had  laid  abundant  stress  on  the  measures  of  amelioration  which 
would  naturally  proceed  from  a  parliament  thus  reformed.  At  the 
time  they  little  thought  of  the  current  of  after-criticism  which  they 
were  so  sedulously  setting  in  motion.  Enough  for  them  was  the 
fact  that  they  could  carry  their  own  measure.  This  shortness  of 
memory  did  not  commend  itself  to  those  whose  aid  they  had  enlisted 
by  exciting  hopes  which  they  promised,  if  they  did  not  propose,  to 
gratify.  Disappointing  as  the  eminently  restricted  character  of  the 
reform  act  was  to  the  large  mass  of  political  enthusiasts,  they 
had  still  more  ground  for  discontent  in  the  continued  absence  of 
the  millennium  which  they  had  confidently  expected,  at  latest 
before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament.  This 
feeling  was  further  aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  their  griev- 
ances were  set  at  naught  and  their  wishes  left  unconsulted.  Every 
incident  of  this  character  only  tended  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief 

"  As  an  instance  of  such  conduct  compare  the  often-quoted  words  of  Attwood. 
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that  they  had  been  shamefully  betrayed,  and  the  thought  of  this 
treachery  grew  bitter  within  many  of  their  foremost  leaders.^  Tliis 
was  but  the  natural  result  of  disappointment,  for  the  strong  feelings 
in  favour  of  democratic  reform,  repressed  during  the  melancholy 
period  ending  with  1819,  had  been  once  more  checked  at  the 
moment  when  they  seemed  about  to  become  a  dominant  instinct. 
The  long  period  of  suffering,  the  brief  glimpse  of  hope  were  alike 
without  result.  It  was,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  the  demand 
for  political  reform  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  connexion 
with  the  pressing  social  grievances  of  the  time.  It  did  not  form  the 
basis,  though  it  afterwards  became  the  bond  of  union.  Before  its 
importance  even  in  this  character  was  recognised  there  was  a 
short  period  of  organisation,  during  which  men  began  to  form  them- 
selves into  associations  with  distinct  purposes  of  reform  or  social 
amelioration. 

Earliest  among  these  organisations  was  the  Working  Men's 
Association."^  Before  its  formation  there  had  been,  indeed,  other 
associations,  but  they  were  chiefly  organised  as  clubs,  and  E:erved 
little  or  no  practical  purposes.  The  Working  Men's  Association  was 
to  have  a  different  future.  Its  origin  in  1836  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  initiative  taken  by  Dr.  Black  and  the  energy  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Black's  intention  was 
to  bring  working  men  into  active  association  with  one  another, 
with  the  object  of  educational  improvement,  and  so  far  he  was 
entirely  successful.  The  men  with  whom  he  began  to  work  were 
nearly  all  of  them  men  of  earnest  and  persevering  characters  ;  they 
agreed  with  him  in  the  desire  of  spreading  education,  and  sup- 
plemented this  aim  by  strong  intentions  of  political  organisation. 
Prominent  among  them  were  men  such  as  Lovett  and  Hetherington, 
both  of  whom  had  taken  no  mean  share  in  the  struggle  on  behalf 
of  an  untaxed  press,  and  who  were  both  soon  to  be  identified  as 
leaders  in  the  chartist  meetings.  The  chief  strength  of  the  asso 
ciation  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  managed  exclusively  by  the  work- 
ing men  themselves,  a  circumstance  which  did  much  to  save  it 
from  entering  on  the  violent  courses  into  which  other  associations 
were  tempted  by  the  leadership  of  men  like  Feargus  O'Connor. 
It  is  quite  true  that  their  moderate  aims  and  just  organisation 
excited  the  early  dislike  of  O'Connor,  who  with  his  friend  Beaumont 
tried  to  deprive  them  of  any  political  or  democratic  importance 
by  the  formation  of  a  bogus  national  association  in  favour  of 
universal  suffrage.  This  society  seems,  however,  to  have  existed 
in  no  other  form  but  that  of  a  paper  draft,  and  so  did  httle  to  re- 
tard the  steady  progress  made  by  the  Working  Men's  Association,  in 
which  the  democratic  and  political  instinct  was  becoming  more 

»  Place  MSS.  27819,  f.  24;  Place,  Guard-Books,  1838,  p.  138. 
'°  Place  MSS.  27819,  ff.  40-80  ;  Lovott,  c.  v. 
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prominent  at  each  meeting.  So  early  as  27  Feb.  1837,  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  in  London,  an  address  had  been  drawn 
up  which  was  the  distinct  forerunner  of  the  charter,  while  in  the 
petition  adopted  at  the  two  meetings  at  the  British  Coffee  House, 
the  second  on  7  June  of  the  same  year,  the  six  points  which  after- 
wards became  so  famous  were  all  duly  formulated  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  embody  them  in  a  bill.  Thus  evenly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly had  the  movement  progressed  ;  but  meantime  the  agitation 
was  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Birmingham  the 
Political  Union  was  once  more  reconstituted,  while  the  northern 
counties  were  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  exciting  meetings,  usually 
held  under  the  auspices  of  O'Connor. 

In  1836  the  Birmingham  Eeform  Association  had  been  formed, 
only  to  be  reconstituted  in  1837  under  the  title  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union,' ^  for  that  name  would,  it  was  thought,  inspire 
sympathy  and  insure  success  by  recalling  the  events  and  objects 
of  1831  and  1832.  Both  in  its  primary  aims  and  in  its  organisa- 
tion it  was  entirely  different  from  the  Working  Men's  Association. 
The  bad  condition  of  trade,  as  distinct  from  industry,  had  been 
the  real  cause  of  its  formation,  and  the  remedies  it  sought  were 
similarly  commercial  in  their  nature.  So  far  did  it  carry  its  con- 
demnation of  the  money  and  the  land  laws  as  the  great  sources 
of  ill  that  during  its  early  sessions  the  direction  which  the  energy 
of  the  union  took  was  the  proposal  of  reform  in  such  matters, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  currency. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  had  come  under  the  domination  of  Mr.  Attwood 
and  those  of  his  friends  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  belief 
that  the  entire  evil  of  the  times  was  due  to  Peel's  act  of  1819, 
which  instituted  gold  as  the  standard  of  the  currency.  Mr.  Attwood 
himself  with  a  charming  enthusiasm  declared  on  one  occasion  that 
the  issue  of  an  unlimited  number  of  one-pound  notes  would,  within 
the  space  of  a  month,  restore  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the 
country. '2  The  infatuation  with  which  this  craze  was  urged  did 
little  more  than  deprive  the  Union  of  the  strength  it  might  have 
obtained  from  the  support  of  the  more  sensible  class  of  reformers, 
while  the  intricacy  of  the  sul)ject  prevented  it  for  the  time  from 
gaining  much  ascendency  in  any  other  place  of  importance  besides 
Birmingham,  where  its  indigenous  character  won  it  a  warm 
reception.  Attempt  after  attempt  was  made  to  gain  adherence 
to  their  scheme  in  other  large  centres  of  industry,  but  on  each 
occasion  its  advocates  met  with  little  display  of  enthusiasm,  till  at 
length  they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  subject  was  too 
intricate  to  catch  the  popular  taste,  except  in  Birmingham,  and 
so  little  likely  in  its  nature  to  provoke  sympathy.     Henceforth  it 

"  Place  MSS.  27819,  p.  82.  '•  Ibid.  pp.  113,  128,  151. 
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took  a  less  prominent  position  in  the  speeches  made  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  council  and  in  the  more  public  gatherings,  while  in 
converse  proportion  the  demand  for  a  thorough  parliamentary 
reform  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  Till  far  on  in  1837 
there  must  have  been  considerable  doubt  among  the  cooler  critics 
of  these  proceedings  whether  an  agitation  on  so  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic a  basis  would  be  possible.  Mr.  Attwood,  for  instance,  was 
not  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage ;  he,  for  his  part,  considered 
that  the  '  inalienable  birthright '  of  a  Briton  was  comprised  in  the 
establishment  of  household  suffrage.  But  inasmuch  as  he  thought, 
apparently  in  common  with  the  other  leaders,  that  such  extension 
would  only  be  of  importance  so  far  as  it  led  to  the  reform  of 
the  currency,  he  was  willing  to  shape  his  preliminary  movements 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  insure  an  ultimate  victory. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  new  parliament  met.  As  it 
had  been  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  there  were 
many  who  cherished  the  belief  that  the  new  ideas  of  the  time  would 
be  reflected  in  its  character  and  in  the  altered  tone  of  its  debates. 
They  were  speedily  undeceived  by  the  speeches  made  during  the 
debate  on  the  address.  Lord  John  Kussell,  on  '20  Nov.,  made  a 
declaration  which,  like  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  consolidated  the  desire  for  reform  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  it  he  said  that  the 
reform  act  must  be  regarded  as  final,  and  that  the  government 
could  not  entertain  any  further  ideas  of  change.  The  effect  of 
these  words  was  immense.  They  were  the  purchase  money  of  a 
new  nickname,  and  they  brought  about  the  Chartist  Union.  To 
many  of  those  who  heard  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  to  us 
now,  they  may  have  sounded  no  more  important  than  many 
another  petulant  utterance  from  this  unsympathetic  statesman; 
but  in  the  rising  state  of  public  feeling,  and  to  those  who  had 
already  formulated  their  requisitions  of  reform,  they  were  at  once 
a  challenge  and  a  defiance— a  defiance  because  he  rejected  by 
anticipation  any  petition  which  might  be  laid  before  him,  a  challenge 
because  he  spoke  in  reliance  on  a  majority  and  in  the  first  session 
of  a  parliament  which  might  last  for  seven  years.  The  first  answer 
to  Lord  John  Kussell  was  the  address  to  reformers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  issued  on  7  Dec.  1837. 

The  result  of  the  challenge  was  speedily  made  clear.  The 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  as  we  have  seen,  finding  that  schemes 
of  currency  reform  were  regarded  with  suspicion  when  promulgated 
as  the  sole  remedy  for  distress,  in  other  towns  than  that  which  had 
the  doubtful  honour  of  paternity,  began  to  agitate,  and  to  agitate  vio- 
lently, for  universal  suffrage  as  the  necessary  condition  of  success. ^^ 

"  Place  MSS.  27820,  pp.  40-60. 
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Even  in  this  attitude  the  union  displayed  its  idiosyncrasy,  for  during 
its  discussion  nearly  all  those  suggestions  of  expedients  in  case  of 
ulterior  needs  were  made  which  became  of  such  prominence  during 
the  next  year. 

The  new  year  (1838)  had  indeed  opened  under  the  worst  of 
auspices.  At  a  great  meeting  at  Leeds,  held  on  9  Jan.,  moral 
force  had  been  greatly  discountenanced,  and  after  Beaumont  had 
exhausted  his  spite  against  the  Working  Men's  Association  for  their 
moderation  i"*  Dr.  John  Taylor,  henceforth  a  leader  among  the  more 
extreme  chartists,  announced  that  '  the  time  for  physical  force  had 
arrived.'  More  important  still  was  the  rise  into  eminence  of 
Feargus  O'Connor.''^  It  was  under  his  auspices  and  in  his  favour 
that  the  northern  political  unions  were  organised,  and  he  had  one 
advantage  which  was  possessed  by  none  of  his  fellow-workers  or  rivals, 
for  so  he  appeared  to  regard  them.  The  NortJicrn  Star,  established 
by  him  18  Nov.  1837,  sprang  into  great  circulation,  and  containing, 
as  it  did,  clever  articles  and  abundant  news,  gathered  and  '  edited ' 
with  an  absolute  lack  of  scruple,  it  soon  distanced  all  the  other  papers 
which  professed  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  movement 
of  what  was  then  called  radical  reform. ^*^ 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  while  matters  were  in  this 
condition  and  when  there  seemed  little  hope  of  influencing  either 
the  house  of  commons  or  the  government,  suggestions  were  made  at 
the  meetings  of  the  council  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  of 
means  which  might  be  adopted  to  make  the  concession  of  reform  a 
necessity  of  good  government.  On  30  Jan.^^  Mr.  Miintz  proposed 
that  a  '  delegated  assembly  '  should  be  held,  and  on  27  Feb.  a 
similar  suggestion  was  made  for  a  period  of  abstinence  from  the 
consumption  of  excisable  articles.  The  one  expedient  would  con- 
solidate public  opinion  ;  the  other  would,  as  it  was  thought,  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  government  by  a  diminution  of  the  revenue. 
They  felt,  however,  that  there  was  a  need  of  more  clearly  formulat- 
ing their  demands  if  they  were  to  employ  these  instruments  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  It  was  with  feelings  such  as  these  that 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  petition  which  should 
contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  various  points  in  which  change  was 
required.  Though  the  report  of  this  committee  was  handed  in  on 
8  May  it  was  not  read  until  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  when  its 
contents  were  first  made  known  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  town. 
Thus  it  is  that  priority  of  publication  as  well  as  priority  of  design  is 

'*  Beaumont  died  on  the  26th  from  cold  taken  by  travelling  to  London  after  this 
meeting.     Place  MSS.  27820. 

'*  Place,  Guard-Books,  cuttings  from  Leeds  Mercury,  '  Working  Men,  Keform, 
1B38,'  p.  161. 

'"  It  always  reports  O'Connor  at  great  length. 

"  Meeting  of  council  of  Political  Union.     Place  MSS.  27820,  p.  63. 
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proved  to  belong  to  the  *  charter  '  put  forth  by  the  Working  Men's 
Association  of  London,  for,  as  has  ah'eady  been  mentioned,  that 
body  had  appointed  a  committee  on  7  June  of  the  preceding  year  to 
draw  up  a  bill  embodying  the  six  points  which  they  had  agreed 
upon.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
on  in  this  place,  there  had  been  considerable  delay,  but  on  8  May 
1838  the  now  celebrated  people's  charter  was  published.  It  would 
seem  that  this  document  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Willliam  Lovett,^" 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  who,  however,  received  great  help 
from  Francis  Place,  and  obtained  in  addition  the  benefit  of  revision 
for  his  work  at  the  hands  of  J.  A.  Roebuck.^^ 

The  difference  between  the  national  petition  and  the  charter  is 
rather  one  of  tone  than  of  detail.  The  demands  of  the  charter  were 
six  in  number — universal  suffrage,  ballot,  annual  parliaments, 
abolition  of  property  qualification,  wages  to  members,  equal 
electoral  districts.  Five  of  these  points  are  included  in  the  national 
petition,  which  omits  the  last.  But  a  much  more  important  dis- 
tinction is  noticeable  on  comparison.  The  charter  is  far  superior 
not  only  in  moderation  of  tone,  but  in  the  quality  of  quiet  practical 
consideration  with  which  it  formulates  its  requests. 

The  effect  of  this  publication  was  speedily  seen.  It  contained, 
as  it  were,  the  bond  of  agreement  which  might  unite  the  many  and 
often  discordant  factions  which  were  engaged  in  agitating  for 
reform.  At  the  great  meeting  in  Glasgow  on  21  May  both  petition 
and  charter  were  accepted,  and  there  it  was  solemnly  agreed  to 
subordinate  all  personal  hobbies  and  to  agitate  first  for  reform. 
That  such  was  the  result  of  the  charter  is  clear  not  only  from  many 
similar  incidents  to  this,  but  from  the  account  given  by  its  chief 
author,  Lovett : 

At  that  period,  be  it  remembered,  the  great  body  of  reformers  was  not 
merely  split  into  numerous  parties,  but  each  was  pursuing  its  own  poli- 
tical purposes  to  the  prejudice  of  all  practical  measures. 

One  party  was  loud  in  the  condemnation  of  the  poor  law,  and  petitions 
and  remonstrances  were  sent  from  all  quarters  against  it.  Another  party 
was  contending  for  an  increase  of  paper  currency  as  the  only  specific  for 
the  national  grievances ;  another  was  depicting  and  deprecating  the 
horrors  of  the  factory  system,  another  praying  for  a  short-time  bill, 
another  contending  for  a  tax  on  machinery,  another  large  party  in  favour 
of  household  suffrage,  another  for  repealing  the  rate-paying  clause  in  the 
reform  bill,  another  for  the  ballot.  The  party  to  which  we  belonged, 
the  radical  reformers,  was  not  at  all  agreed  or  combined  in  favour  of  any 
specific  plan  of  reform.  Such  was  the  state  of  parties  when  the  people's 
charter  was  published.     In  a  few  weeks  we  got  the  majority  of  all  the 

'*  Lovett,  p.  185.  The  first  draft  contained  woman's  suffrage,  but  this  was  after- 
wards left  out  (ibid.  p.  173,  note). 

'■'  Account  given  both  by  Place,  27820,  pp.  'JS-lOl,  and  Lovett,  pp.  lb-1-170. 
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conflicting  parties  to  give  up  their  several  Lobbies  and  to  contend  for  the 
charter  as  the  first  effectual  step  towards  all  political  and  social  improve- 
ment.^'' 

Under  the  impulse  of  this  strong  feeling  the  Working  Men's 
Association  and  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  came  into  close 
relations  2'  such  as  had  not  existed  previously,  and  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  were  certain  to  become  speedily  weaker.  The 
origin  of  the  two  societies,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very  different,  for 
while  the  one  was  formed  with  educational  and  social  aims,  includ- 
ing among  the  latter  political  progress,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  other 
had  resuscitated  an  old  political  association,  with  all  its  memories  of 
menace  and  agitation,  for  the  purjDOse  of  remedying  distress  by  the 
introduction  of  a  particular  reform,  and  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
the  ministry  to  accept  their  schemes  by  a  like  agitation  in  the 
present.  Even  during  their  short  existence  the  methods  they  had 
respectively  adopted  had  been  very  different.  The  London  Associa- 
tion had  pursued  its  quiet  way,  content  with  quiet  agitation  and 
with  the  production  of  a  well- developed  petition  in  which  their 
demands  were  embodied,  while  the  Birmingham  Union,  failing  to 
gain  a  ready  acceptance  for  their  scheme,  had  already  threatened 
means  which  might  coerce  the  government  to  their  will.  At  this 
epoch  the}^  abandoned  in  words  their  own  particular  hobby  because 
of  its  want  of  acceptability  to  their  audiences,  and  received  the 
charter  as  a  common  basis  of  action.  Thus  it  seemed  that  they  had 
entered  cordially  into  alliance  with  the  London  Association,  a  depu- 
tation from  which  had  attended  at  Birmingham  and  urged  that  all 
reformers  should  for  the  time  drop  their  crotchets. '^'^  Yet  the  past 
could  not  be  wiped  out.  Old  memories  of  menaced  violence,  present 
consideration  of  threatening  devices  continued  to  have  their  influ- 
ence with  what  probably  was  the  great  mass  of  the  members,  while 
Mr.  Attwood^^  and  his  colleagues,  obliged  to  nurse  their  own 
project  in  secret,  attempted  to  manipulate  events  in  its  behalf, 
and  grew  correspondingly  lukewarm  as  they  found  the  chance 
of  its  acceptance  small.^'*  Birmingham  had  been  the  home  of 
threats  and  prolific  in  crotchets,  and  neither  the  language  of 
the  one  nor  the  ingenuity  which  promoted  the  other  was 
forgotten.  For  the  time  these  two  societies  were  combined, 
but  up  in  the  north  the  influence  of  O'Connor  grew  gradually 
stronger.  He  indeed  was  unfettered  by  a  past ;  but  that  did  not 
interfere  perceptibly  with  the  warmth  of  his  language.  There  was 
a  special  cause  of  excitement  in  the  north,  where  the  new  poor  law 
unions  were   in   process  of  formation.      Stephens  denounced  this 

«>  Nat.  Assoc.  Gazette,  15  Jan.  1842,  p.  22.  ^'  Place  MSS.  27820,  p.  139. 

"■■'  V.  supra,  p.  631.     '^^  Attwood  said  'a]l  must  move  at  command  of  Birmingham.' 
**  This  at  least  is  the  view  entertained  by  Place,  who  can  only  support  it  by 
private  knowledge  (MS.  27820,  p.  188). 
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attempt  unsparingly.  He  was  ably  supported  by  O'Connor,  although 
it  can  have  been  no  secret  to  the  latter  that  his  friend  was  far  from 
sharing  his  democratic  sentiments,  since  at  one  meeting  in  the  end  of 
the  year  Stephens  said  honestly  enough,  '  The  resolution  which  has 
been  moved  demands  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
the  ballot.  I  shall  not  say  how  far  I  agree  with  this.'  In  connexion 
with  O'Connor  there  was  another  man  destined  to  obtain  great 
future  eminence  among  the  chartists.  Bronterre  O'Brien,^^  though 
on  a  level  with  his  leader  and  future  rival  in  the  violence  of  his 
language,  was  far  his  superior  in  ability.  His  schemes  were  more 
far-reaching.  What  he  desu-ed  was  a  general  nationalisation,  and 
his  efforts  combined  with  those  of  a  small  circle  did  much  to  spread 
the  socialistic  doctrines  which  had  had  Owen's  support. 

During  the  late  spring  of  1838  it  might  be  said  that  O'Connor's 
violence  found  comparatively  small  response  among  the  societies  of 
Birmingham  and  London,'  who  expressly  dissented  from  the  strong 
language  of  Stephens.  The  political  union  soon  pushed  its  way  to 
the  front  with  a  new  scheme  of  a  sacred  week,  during  which  every 
one  was  to  abstain  from  work.  At  first,  however,  it  seems  that 
this  proposition  was  regarded  as  an  ultimate  resort  which  should 
be  tried  before,  but  only  just  before,  an  appeal  was  made  to  force. 
Its  next  suggestion  was  more  favourably  received ;  it  proposed  the 
election  of  a  National  Convention,  and  opportunity  was  taken  of  the 
excited  state  of  feeling  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  plan  upon  the 
country.  On  6  Aug.  the  first  delegates,  in  number  eight,  were 
elected  at  a  great  meeting  in  Birmingham.  This  example,  once 
set,  was  rapidly  followed,  and  different  meetings  in  different  towns 
elected  their  respective  number  of  delegates.  Amongst  the  most 
important  of  such  gatherings  was  the  meeting  in  Palace  Yard, 
"Westminster,  on  17  Sept. 

But  this  renewal  of  excitement  and  this  prospect  of  further 
future  action  only  served  to  give  additional  prominence  to  the  more 
violent  party.  O'Brien  had  used  what  may  fairly  be  termed 
revolutionary  language  in  his  contributions  to  the  Northern  Star, 
but  both  his  and  others'  achievements  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  speeches  of  Stephens,  who,  rising  into  a  sudden  prominence, 
made  a  tour  of  agitation  through  the  country.  At  a  meeting  at 
Norwich  on  5  Nov.  he  concluded  with  the  words,  '  Men  of  Norwich, 
fight.'  ^^  They  were  to  fight  against  the  introduction  of  the  new 
poor  law  unions,  and  as  this  introduction  was  already  proceeding 
the  use  of  such  words  can  admit  of  no  equivocal  explanations.  In 
seeming  agreement  with  this  incitement  was  the  declaration  made 
by  Feargus  O'Connor  on  the  following  day  that  the  charter  must 
and  should  become  law  on  28  Sept.  1839,  though  with  a  singular 

-*  Narihcrn  Star,  8  Sept.  1838,  and  Place  MSS.  27821,  p.  230. 
■■"  Place,  Gtiard- Books,  '  Working  Men,  Beform,  1838,'  p.  218. 
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lack  of  dignity  he  chose  to  quahfy  his  statement  by  saying  that 
he  would  allow  of  two  extra  days — that  is,  till  the  30th.  But 
these  utterances  did  not  meet  with  general  assent.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  were  three  movements — the  unions  of  O'Connor  in  the 
north,  the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  and  the  Working  Men's 
Association  in  London,  and  though  O'Connor  could  count  on  the 
north  he  soon  found  that  he  had  to  form,  or,  what  was  more  to  his 
mind,  to  profess,  some  agreement  with  the  other  two  bodies.  The 
London  Association,^'^  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  was  opposed  to 
extreme  measures,  or  at  any  rate  to  their  advocacy,  while  the 
Political  Union,  which  had  already  denounced  physical  force  and 
complained  of  the  support  given  to  this  idea  by  O'Connor,  hurried 
to  try  conclusions  with  him  once  more.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
council  on  20  Nov.  the  question  was  brought  under  its  notice  by 
E.  K.  Douglas,  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Joiirnal,^^  and  though 
matters  were  postponed  it  was  only  till  a  meeting  in  the  town 
hall  on  the  28th  of  that  month.  '  Though  a  compromise  was  ar- 
ranged before  the  opening  of  the  meeting  it  was  a  great  triumph 
for  the  principles  of  moral  force,  as  its  advocates  successfully 
pointed  out  their  objection  both  to  the  extreme  language  of  Stephens 
and  to  the  foolish  proposal  of  O'Connor  himself  to  fix  a  day  when 
the  charter  must  become  law,  while  O'Connor  did  not  venture  to 
re-assert  his  prophecy,  and  only  defended  Stephens  by  saying  in  a 
long  speech  that  he  was  an  honest  and  a  sincere  man.  But  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  moderate  men  in  the  country  to  free 
themselves  from  any  imputation  of  support  to  violence  spread, 
and  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  the  language  of  the  physical  force 
party  was  strongly  denounced.  They  were  not  allowed,  however, 
to  have  anything  their  own  way,  as  a  counter-agitation  was  got  up 
by  the  physical  force  party,  during  which  the  moral  force  people  of 
Edinburgh  and  Birmingham  were  reviled  by  name,  while  some  of 
the  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to  decry  by  anticipation  the 
moderate  tone  which  they  feared  the  convention  might  adopt.^^ 
One  check  they  had  received,  for  Stephens  had  been  arrested  (27 
Dec),  but  though  this  was  the  case  there  was  not  for  some  time 
any  perceptible  decrease  of  his  influence,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
unusual  moderation  of  his  tone  when  addressing  assemblies  while 
out  on  bail.  As  it  was,  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  con- 
tinued till  the  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

This  took  place  on  4  Feb.  1839  at  the  British  Coffee  House, 
afterwards  moving  to  a  hall  in  Bolt  Court.  At  first  the  con- 
vention proceeded  with  great  moderation,  discussing  the  question 

■'■'  Place  MSS.  27820,  p.  359. 

2'  Cf.  article  in  BirmingJmm  Journal  on  '  Moral  Force,'  19  Jan.  1839. 
-"  See  the  account  compiled  by  Place  of  the  meeting  at  Newcastle,  4  Jan.  1839 
(MSS.  27821,  p.  5).  .  .  . 
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of  the  charter  and  adverting  to  such  movements  as  that  of  the 
short  times  committee ;  at  times,  indeed,  they  showed  a  remark- 
able want  of  appreciation  of  their  position,  at  one  moment  de- 
manding a  conference  with  the  commons,  at  another  summoning 
the  printer  of  the  Chronicle  to  their  bar,  while  on  still  another 
occasion  they  published  grave  recommendations  '  to  all  and  in  par- 
ticular to  their  constituents '  as  to  the  attitude  they  should  adopt 
towards  the  anti-corn-law  agitation,  which  was  then  rising  into 
prominence.  If  they  had  stopped  at  this  point  they  might  have 
exerted  a  useful  influence,  but  with  inconceivable  folly  they  per- 
sisted in  reverting  to  the  consideration  of  '  ulterior  measures ' 
which  might  be  employed  if  the  house  of  commons  refused  to 
receive  or  act  on  the  petition  which  they  were  preparing.^"  Cob- 
bett  was  driven  into  resignation  by  their  rejection  of  his  pacificatory 
language.  Dr.  Wade  gave  up  his  seat,  and  the  debate  on  16  March 
relative  to  a  meeting  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  lead  Salt,  Hadley,  and  Douglas  to  resign. 
Such  a  tardy  resignation,  when  coupled  with  the  extreme  infre- 
quency  of  their  attendance,  can  scarcely  exonerate  the  Birmingham 
delegates  from  future  blame,  since  they  had  conjured  this  confer- 
ence into  being,  and  were  in  a  measure  responsible  for  its  conduct. 
It  is  the  most  severe  of  censures  to  say  that  of  such  a  responsibility 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  sense. 

The  convention,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  hesitation. 
Under  the  guidance  of  O'Connor  they  decided  on  holding  monster 
simultaneous  meetings  if  the  government  should  venture  to  reject 
their  petition,  and  on  29  April  they  even  determined  that  the  con- 
vention, immediately  on  its  presentation  to  the  house  of  commons, 
should  quit  London  and  perambulate  England,  presumably  with  a 
view  to  agitation.  Other  steps  had  been  taken  which  were  even  more 
fatal  than  these,  for  on  6  May  the  convention  had  openly  discussed 
the  question  of  arming,  and  in  the  evening  they  had  adjourned  to 
another  part  of  the  town,  where  they  had  a  secret  sitting.  Further- 
more, just  in  projDortion  as  they  committed  themselves  to  further 
action  they  grew  anxious  to  quit  the  lukewarm  atmosphere  of 
London  and  to  hold  their  sittings  at  Birmingham,  where  they  would 
be  in  less  danger  and  would  find  themselves  surrounded  by  warm 
adherents ;  for  in  London,  as  even  O'Connor  was  forced  to  admit, 
they  met  with  little  support,  and  the  Working  Men's  Association 
showed  themselves  determined  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  physical 
force  party. 

Meantime  feeling  was  running  high  in  the  country.     Drilling, 
once  commenced,  continued  despite  the  royal  proclamation  ^\  issued 

3»  The  best  accounts  in  Place,  27820,  pp.  40-60.    Cf .  Dr.  John  Taylor  in  the  Northern 
Star,  and  also  account  given  in  the  British  Statesman,  1842— both  of  these  unfinished. 
»'  Issued  3  May  1839. 
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against  it,  while  the  magisterial  precautions  at  Birmingham  after 
the  riots  in  the  Potteries  and  the  letters  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  then 
in  command  of  the  northern  district,  show  how  fully  the  authorities 
were  alive  to  the  danger.  Arrests  began  to  be  made  for  drilling 
and  other  oifences,  while  on  7  May  Vincent  was  arrested.  The 
remainder  of  the  history  of  this  period  can  be  told  very  briefly. 
On  13  May  the  convention  met  at  Birmingham,  where  they  were 
warmly  received  by  the  people,  who  repudiated  the  action  of  their 
delegates ;  on  17  May  they  adjourned  till  1  July  to  await  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition.  The  first  expedient  had  failed.  O'Connor 
had  said  that  the  ministry  would  give  way  before  the  *  congregated 
majesty  of  the  people  ;  '  he  even  asserted  that  'they  quailed  at  its 
authority  '  and  power  ;  but  so  determined  was  the  attitude  they 
assumed,  and  so  confident  did  they  seem  of  support,  that  the  con- 
vention itself  gave  way  and  fled  the  neighbourhood. 

The  six  weeks  that  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  convention  once 
more  came  together  were  marked  by  events  full  of  moment,  and  of 
evil  moment,  for  the  cause  of  chartism.  During  their  lapse  other 
expedients  were  tried  and  other  proposals  made,  while,  incited 
by  speeches,  the  agitation  grew  steadily  more  dangerous,  for  the 
agitators  themselves  became  the  less  cautious,  since  the  more 
prudent  members  of  the  convention  had  little  influence  while  that 
body  was  not  in  session.  The  very  week  after  its  adjournment 
the  so-called  simultaneous  meetings  were  held.  On  Monday  (Whit 
Monday),  the  20th,  there  were  meetings  at  Newcastle,  Liverpool, 
Bath,  Kennington  Common,  Dudley,  Northampton,  and  Shefiield  ; 
on  Tuesday  at  Carlisle,  Hanley,  Hull,  and  in  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire ;  on  Wednesday  at  Brighton  and  Wlgton,  and  in 
Sherwood  Forest ;  on  Thursday  at  Loughborough  and  Penrith  ; 
while  though  Friday  only  saw  the  asseml^ly  at  Birmingham, 
Saturday  was  celebrated  by  the  great  demonstration  on  Kersal 
Moor,  and  by  meetings  at  Stockport,  Leicester,  and  in  the  Vale  of 
Leven,  at  Preston,  and  at  Blackwood  for  the  men  of  Monmouth- 
shire and  Glamorganshire.  The  numbers  which  came  together 
during  this  week  must  have  been  very  great  indeed,  though  the 
remarkable  variation  between  the  different  estimates  effectually 
prevents  any  exact  computation ;  for  instance,  the  Kersal  Moor 
demonstration,  which  was  reckoned  by  some  at  500,000,  is  said  by 
others  to  have  been  formed  of  some  10,000  demonstrators  and 
20,000  spectators.  But  the  entire  importance  of  these  meetings 
cannot  be  estimated  from  a  computation  of  the  attendance,  however 
great  that  may  be  ;  it  consisted  far  more  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
served  to  consolidate  public  opinion,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
circulated  through  the  various  districts  of  the  country  the  definite 
views  of  the  most  extreme  party.  Henceforth  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  understood  that  arms  were  recognised  as  a  justifiable  resort  in 
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the  last  extremity,  and  that  in  case  of  the  rejection  of  the  petition 
there  should  be  a  general  abstinence  from  all  excisable  articles  and 
a  withdrawal  of  money  from  all  banks,  while  as  soon  as  an  appro- 
priate date  could  be  fixed,  the  sacred  month  should  begin,  during 
which  every  hand  should  be  still  in  mute  protest  and  a  silence 
should  reign  throughout  the  manufactories  and  the  workshops  of 
the  entire  kingdom.  Possibly  the  month  of  June  was  the  time  when 
the  greatest  peril  of  outbreak  threatened.  Drilling  went  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  as  yet  men  were  sanguine  about  the 
results  of  this  agitation.  On  14  June  the  petition  was  introduced, 
and  on  account  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  case  Mr.  Attwood 
was  allowed  to  make  a  short  speech  on  its  presentation.^^  The 
debate  on  it  was  fixed  for  12  July. 

Yet  this  conciliatory  attitude  had  no  result  in  quieting  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  Incendiary  speeches  were  made,  till  at  last  the 
government  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  further  steps,  and 
several  were  arrested,  among  them  being  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, M'Douall.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  the  future  of  chartism, 
and  had  the  leaders  of  the  movement  been  possessed  of  even 
common  prudence  they  would  have  recognised  that  the  meeting 
of  the  convention  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  greatest  possible 
caution  should  be  employed.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  real  leader 
among  the  chartists ;  O'Connor  was  bold  in  speech,  uncertain  in 
action,  and  unstable  in  character  ;  Lovett,  despite  his  quiet,  manly 
decision,  lacked  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  had  gone 
too  far  with  men  whom  he  did  not  wholly  trust  to  be  able  to  assert 
his  power,  had  he  had  it,  in  a  crisis,  while  of  the  other  leaders 
some  were  orators,  many  agitators,  but  none  men  of  resolution,  no 
men  of  personality.  Thus  it  came  that  the  convention  rather 
reflected  and  intensified  than  allayed  the  agitation.  Its  members, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  seem  to  have  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  rising  tone  of  the  country.  Even  on  the  day  of 
meeting  O'Connor  advised  drilling,  while  on  3  July  Dr.  John 
Taylor  moved  a  resolution  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  summary 
of  the  result  of  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  weeks  : 

That  the  convention  issue  without  delay  a  request  to  the  country  at 
large  to  withdraw  all  money  from  the  savings  banks  and  from  persons 
hostile  to  the  charter,  to  convert  all  money  into  gold,  to  abstain  from 
all  excisable  articles  of  luxury,  to  commence  exclusive  dealing,  and  to 
use  the  constitutional  privilege  of  arming  ;  and  that  the  members  of 
the  convention  meet  on  13  July  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  day 
when  the  sacred  month  shall  commence,  if  the  charter  has  not  before 
that  time  become  the  law  of  the  land.^' 

This  motion  was  carried,^'*  and  its  aim  was  more  fully  defined 

*'  Hansard,  14  June  1839.  «'  Place  MSS.  27822,  p.  284. 

^*  The  Svn  of  the  4th  and  5th  July  states  that  a  secret  sitting  was  held. 
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by  the  events  of  the  next  day,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  con- 
vention should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  a  plan  for  organising  England  and  Wales  in  the  best  mode  for 
using  ulterior  means  if  the  charter  be  rejected. 

But  the  outbreak  was  nearer  than  they  anticipated  or  wished. 
For  some  time  the  people  of  Birmingham  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
attempts  of  the  magistrates  to  interfere  with  their  privilege  of 
holding  meetings  in  the  Bull  Eing,  the  more  so  because  it  had 
been  almost  acknowledged  as  a  right  in  times  past  during  the 
various  political  agitations,  when  many  of  those  who  were  now 
against  it,  especially  Mr.  Miintz,  had  given  the  habit  their  ardent 
support.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  a  meeting  was  in  progress, 
when  an  attempt  to  disperse  it  was  suddenly  made  by  a  large  body 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  who  had  been  sent  down  from  London. 
There  was  a  fight,  a  struggle,  and  then  followed  the  riots  with 
which  this  eventful  day  closed.  On  the  next  day  Dr.  Taylor  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  a  ringleader  in  the  riot, 
while  on  the  day  after  that  Lovett  and  Collins  were  arrested  for 
the  seditious  publication  of  a  placard  in  which  they  had  bitterly 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  police. 

This  outbreak,  and  its  consequences,  were  fatal  to  the  success 
of  chartism.  After  it  the  chartist  leaders  were  not  free,  as  they 
had  been  before,  to  choose  their  mode  of  action,  for  the  violence 
of  their  language  and  the  political  nature  of  the  riot  seemed  to 
stamp  its  trade  mark  on  the  agitation.  Moderate  measures  were 
denied  them,  while  both  determination  and  opportunity  failed  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  more  vigorous  policy.  Their  recklessness 
had  been  that  of  conversation,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
endorse  it  by  action.  But  had  they  been  ready  it  seems  that 
their  preparations  would  have  proved  ludicrously  inadequate  for 
the  occasion,  since  by  this  time  the  military  of  the  whole  northern 
district  had  been  well  organised  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Still  any  display  of  vigour,  however  unsuccessful,  would 
have  reflected  more  credit  on  the  convention  than  the  vacillation 
which  now  began  to  mark  its  actions.  Every  event  which  they 
had  fixed  as  the  mark  beyond  which  the  people's  endurance 
would  not  last  out  happened;  there  were  arrests  of  many  prominent 
members,  and  batches  of  men  were  put  on  their  trial  for  unlawful 
assembly  or  drilling,  and  still  no  rising  took  place  ;  the  national 
petition  was  discussed  and  a  motion  for  its  further  consideration 
rejected  by  an  immense  majority,  and  no  recourse  to  ulterior 
means  followed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  convention  continued 
its  sittings,  but  it  removed  to  London,  and  its  removal  was  attri- 
buted by  its  enemies  to  fear.  It  even  proceeded  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  beginning  of  the  sacred  month,^^   but   this  once  done  their 

»^  Northern  Star,  27  July,  pp.  133-139. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  XVI.  T  T 
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courage  failed,  and  their  wisdom  taught  them  a  new  caution,  for 
on  24  July  they  determined  to  reconsider  the  question  which  they 
had  settled  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  next  month 
they  announced  that  the  sacred  month  could  not  begin  on  the 
12th,  as  had  been  arranged.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  agitation 
strove  to  divest  themselves  of  all  complicity  in  this  proposal. 
Stephens  delivered  a  political  sermon  against  it.^''  O'Connor  said  ^^ 
that  he  and  all  the  prominent  leaders  had  opposed  it,  though  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  they  had  allowed  the  convention  to  embody  it 
in  their  manifesto,  and  had  even  taken  part  in  these  enthusiastic 
meetings  when  it  had  been  proposed  and  its  adoption  carried 
amidst  great  applause.  At  last  they  were  awakened  to  the  im- 
practicability of  their  projects,  but  caution  had  come  too  late  to  be 
of  any  avail.  The  meetings  of  the  convention  continued  amidst 
hopelessness  and  disagreement,  till  on  6  September  they  proposed 
dissolution,  and  eight  days  after  they  finally  separated,^*  leaving 
behind  them  a  declaration  of  rights  digested  in  the  form  of  thirty- 
nine  articles.^^  But  now  their  declarations  had  ceased  to  have  any 
weight.  The  country  had  turned  against  them  and  the  more 
moderate  men  had  withdrawn  from  their  side,  while  whatever  of 
energy  and  vigour  there  was  concentrated  itself  in  a  small  body  of 
conspirators  who  directed  operations  of  arming  throughout  the 
country. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  inner  circle  of  conspirators  is  not 
known,  but  several  facts  as  to  its  reality  and  its  leaders  transpired 
in  the  course  of  the  quarrel  which  took  place  between  O'Connor  and 
O'Brien  in  1845.  Neither  of  these  men  was  admitted  into  this 
body,  which  appears  to  have  been  directed  by  five  men — John 
Taylor,  Peter  Bussey,  Burns,  John  Frost,  and  a  Pole  named 
Beniowski.  So  far  had  their  plans  progressed  that  the  leaders  were 
apportioned  to  the  various  districts,  and  3  Nov.  was  the  day  fixed 
for  a  general  rising.  Yet  even  these  five  were  not  all  men  of  trust- 
worthy character,  and  it  became  evident  to  those  who  knew  of, 
without  participating  in,  the  plot  that  the  want  of  unanimity  or  de- 
termination would  lead  to  disaster.  One  of  these,  "William  Ashton, 
declared  that  he  told  Mr.  Hill,  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Star,  and 
requested  him  to  ask  O'Connor  to  use  his  influence  with  Frost  to 
stay  all  proceedings,  and  though  O'Connor  directly  denied  this 
assertion  there  appears  a  certain  probability  in  its  favour.^"  Be  it 
as  it  may,  that  warning  was  never  given,  and  the  rising  at  Newport 
took  place  in  the  early  morning  of  the  4th,  alone  and  unsuj^ported 
by  any  kindred  demonstrations  in  the  rest  of  the  country.     It  was 

3«  Place,  Guard-Books,  1839,  pt.  2,  f.  655.  '"  Northern  Star,  31  July  1839. 

^*  Northern  Liberator,  21  Sept.  '"  Northern  Star,  14  Sept. 

*"  Guard-Book,  1845,  pp.  45-117.    Cf.  Gammage's  History  of  Chartism  ;    Frost's 
Foi'ty  Years'  Recollections,  pp.  105-117. 
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suppressed  with  ease,  and  with  its  faikire  disappears  the  last  trace 
of  any  united  organisation  which  could  have  secured  success. 

To  speak  of  the  chartism  of  this  period  as  a  definite  and  wide- 
spread organisation  is  a  mistake.  Indeed,  the  one  feature  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  it,  and  yet  most  difficult  to  comprehend,  is  its 
extremely  unfortunate  nature.  The  great  cause  which  gave  body,  as 
it  were,  to  the  entire  movement  of  the  period  was  the  hopeless  despair 
and  misery  that  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  In  remedy 
of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  impulse  and  desire  of  edu- 
cation, the  working,  men  of  London  had  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  which  sought  to  promote  social  progress  and  expressed 
itself  in  strong  sympathy  with  all  democratic  instincts  and  all  aspi- 
rations after  political  progress.  Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  another  society  was  organised  by  men  who,  with  distinct 
though  fantastic  aims  to  propose,  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  their 
attainment  by  the  precedents  of  the  past  and  by  every  covert 
menace  which  ingenuity  could  suggest.  They  supplied  the  traditions 
and  they  suggested  the  use  of  force,  though  not,  indeed,  of  armed 
force.  Thus  far  these  two  associations  had  progressed  when  they  were 
brought  in  contact  with  two  other  elements.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ministry  made  its  distinct  declaration  against  all  political  change  ; 
on  the  other  a  company  of  clever  political  agitators  forced  their  way 
into  the  leadership,  and  obtained  a  powerful  influence  over  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  the  entire  north.  There  was  one  bond  of 
union — the  extension  of  the  suffrage  with  its  accompanying  reforms. 
To  some  this  would  afford  opportunity  for  other  legislation ;  to 
others  it  appeared  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  promoting  their  own 
private  schemes,  while  others  again  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  and  demanded  it  on  such  grounds  rather  than  those  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Meantime  some  approach  towards  a  clear  definition  of  the 
demands  was  made  by  the  ijublication  of  the  charter.  But 
when  it  seemed  that  these  demands,  though  thus  clearly  and 
indeed  reasonably  expressed,  failed  to  receive  consideration,  the 
proposals  and  the  expedients  of  the  second  party  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  a  further  union  was  provided  and  an  opportunity 
of  central  organisation  afforded  by  the  election  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. Even  then  there  were  indications  of  a  division  between 
the  moderate  and  the  extreme  parties,  a  division  only  accentuated 
by  the  proceedings  at  the  early  meetings  of  the  convention.  But 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  moderate  views  maintained  but  a  feeble 
opposition  to  their  rivals,  for,  unlike  these  latter,  they  were  divided 
among  themselves,  since  the  Birmingham  delegates,  now  inclining  to 
this  division,  on  seeing  that  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  procuring 
an  acceptance  of  their  particular  hobliies,  became  lukewarm,  infre- 
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quent  in  attendance,  and  finally  resigned,  an  action  in  which  they 
were  in  part  preceded,  in  part  followed,  by  nearly  all  the  moderate 
party.  Then  the  extreme  party  predominated,  and  had  O'Connor 
been  a  man  of  statesmanlike  character  and  determination  he  would 
have  felt  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  that  had  come.  He 
failed,  and  the  convention,  reckless  and  yet  without  determination, 
fell  into  such  courses  of  vacillation  that  it  repeatedly  endured  in 
patience  treatment  which  it  had  declared,  over  and  over  again, 
would  lead  to  an  instant  and  successful  resistance.  In  the  mean- 
while a  mischance  brought  about  an  outbreak,  and  the  courage 
of  the  ministry  increased  with  the  aversion  of  the  country  from 
disorder,  while  the  convention  again  took  no  determined  action. 
But  this  fatal  course  of  tergiversation  threw  all  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  disgusted,  as  it  would 
appear,  with  the  previous  mismanagement  of  affairs.  They  them- 
selves were  bold  enough,  if  imprudent.  Their  scheme  was  pre- 
destined to  fail  through  disunion,  and,  as  it  is  hinted,  through 
treachery ;  but  the  one  man  who  might  have  exerted  his  influence 
to  prevent  any  rising  from  being  made  under  conditions  so  unpro- 
pitious  stood  aloof  through  jealousy,  if  his  critics  say  aright,  and 
with  the  failure  of  one  wild,  mad  attempt  closes  the  first  period  of 
chartism. 

A  revival  there  might  be,  for  the  memories  of  the  past  were 
great,  and  suffering  and  trouble  continued;  but  at  no  time  was 
there  the  same  union  of  strength  and  of  earnest  talent  that  ex- 
hibited itself  during  the  early  months  of  1839.  Beaumont  died 
early  and  Hetherington  was  to  follow  him  ;  Frost  was  transported, 
and  Lovett  left  his  prison  estranged  from  many  of  his  old  friends, 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  played  the  movement  false.  O'Connor 
indeed  survived,  and  to  some  extent  retained  his  popularity,  but 
he  continued  his  quarrels  and  his  jealousies ;  he  had  already 
quarrelled  with  Carpenter  and  Craig;  he  was  to  quarrel  with 
O'Brien  and  Hill.  As  yet  he  had  only  left  an  agitation  to  ruin 
itself,  but  in  the  future  he  was  to  bring  another  to  disaster  by  his 
own  unassisted  efforts. 

E.    C.    K.    GONNER. 
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The  Polish  Interreg?mm,  1575 

AMONGST  the  successes  of  the  Eoman  church  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  because 
the  least  anticipated  was  obtained  when  the  Polish  estates,  on 
the  death  of  the  last  Jagellon,  elected  Henry  of  Valois,  duke  of 
Anjou,  their  king.  The  religious  condition  of  Poland  had  of  late 
given  great  anxiety  to  the  holy  see.  The  splendid  resistance  which 
Poland  had  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  so  valiantly  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  the  infidel  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Eoman  curia,  tarnished  and  obscured  by  the  indulgence  she  had 
ever  shown  to  the  heretic.  The  persecuted  reformers  had,  from 
the  first,  found  an  asylum  within  the  territories  of  the  republic, 
and  they  had  shown  their  gratitude  by  teaching  then*  doctrines  to 
their  hosts'and  protectors.  The  seed  had  fallen  on  a  fruitful  soil. 
The  susceptible  Poles  had  readily  listened  to  the  new  gospel  or 
gospels.  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Socinians  grew  and  multiphed 
among  them,  and  soon  the  dissidents,  as  they  were  called,  became 
a  strong  political  party  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  through  the 
diet  of  1573  a  toleration  edict,  which  placed  catholics  and  protes- 
tants  on  a  footing  of  absolute  political  equality.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  the  eccentric  choice,  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  selfsame  diet,  of  so 
bigoted  a  papist  as  Henry  of  Yalois,  was  hailed  by  Gregory  XHI  as 
a  special  providence  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  Poland  to 
her  pristine  orthodoxy.  It  was  essential  that  a  new  nuncio  apo- 
stolic, of  equal  zeal,  astuteness,  and  audacit}^  should  be  sent  to 
Poland  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  young  monarch,  and  the 
choice  of  his  holiness  fell  upon  Vincenzo  Laureo,  bishop  of  Mon- 
dovi,  a  man  of  profound  learning,  consummate  tact,  blameless 
life,  and  great  force  of  character,  who  by  sheer  ability  had  risen 
from  the  lowliest  station  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities.' 
Laureo  set  off  for  Poland  without  waiting  for  the  new  king  (who, 
indeed,  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  leave  Paris),  and  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Cracow  on  30  Jan.  1574 ;  by  the  time  Henry  arrived, 

'  See  Cardello,  Memorie  storiche  de'  cardinali,  &c.  vol.  v.  pp.  204  et  seq.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  Laureo,  some  years  before,  had  been  destined  for  the  Scot- 
tish nunciature,  but  the  troubles  supervening  in  that  kingdom  prevented  his  coming. 
Pope  Pius  V  bad  recommended  him  to  Queen  Mary  as  uomo  di  rara  e  singolare  virtu 
adomo,  e  fornito  di  pari  bonid,  dottrina  e  prudenza. 
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the  industrious  prelate  had  well  examined  the  ground,  and  formed 
a  definite  plan  of  campaign  against  the  enemies  of  the  church. 

The  Polish  republic  ^  had,  at  this  time,  reached  the  height  of 
its  short-lived  prosperity ;  after  Spain  it  was  certainly  the  greatest 
catholic  state  in  Europe.  Its  territories  occupied  the  whole  of  that 
vast  plain  which  lies  between  the  Oder  and  the  Oka.  The  Baltic 
washed  its  northern,  the  Black  Sea  its  southern  frontiers.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  to  whose 
splendid  valour  Poland  owed  her  greatness  and  her  glory,  but 
whose  impatience  of  restraint  (love  of  liberty  tliey  called  it)  was 
the  chief  cause  of  her  subsequent  calamities  and  final  collapse. 
At  present,  however,  Turk,  Tatar,  and  Moscovite  alike  respected 
the  white  eagle,^  and  so  long  as  the  Polish  szlachta'^  kept  watch 
and  ward  on  the  confines  of  Christendom,  Europe  might  sleep 
securely.  The  position  of  the  new  nuncio,  therefore,  was  one  of  high 
trust  and  grave  responsibility,  and  his  despatches  to  Eome  during 
his  four  and  a  half  years'  residence  in  Poland  (1574-78)  contain 
the  key  to  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  in  the  North  during 
that  period.  These  despatches,  after  slumbering  for  more  than 
two  centuries  in  the  papal  archives,  have  at  last  been  deciphered 
and  published  by  Professor  Wierzbowski  of  Warsaw,**  and  are,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  Laureo,  though 
a  shrewd  observer  and  a  conscientious  narrator,  should  view  men 
and  things  through  the  distorting  media  of  very  violent  personal 
and  sectarian  prejudices  was  only  to  be  expected ;  but,  fortunately, 
we  are  able  to  gauge  his  accuracy  by  means  of  a  recent  inde- 
pendent publication  "^  by  the  Hungarian  academy  of  sciences,  relating 
to  the  same  period,  and  also  of  great  historical  value.  It  is  on 
these  two  works  that  the  ensuing  narrative  is  mainly  based. 

The  great  object  which  Laureo  had  constantly  before  him  was 
the  suppression  of  the  Polish  dissidents,  whose  influence  and 
audacity  seem  to  have  grievously  scandalised  him.     His  chosen 

*  From  and  after  1573,  when  the  sejvi,  or  diet,  made  the  Polish  crown  elective,  the 
Polish  government  became  practically  republican,  subsequent  diets  gradually  cutting 
down  the  very  limited  prerogative  to  vanishing  point.  Moreover,  the  official  title  of 
the  state,  RzeczpospoUta,  ignored  the  royal  dignity  altogether,  and  all  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  were  expressly  conducted  by  the  chief  magistrate  or  king  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  republic. 

^  The  national  emblem  on  the  Polish  standard. 

*  Szlachta  (noblesss),  the  generic  epithet  of  nobility  in  Polish. 

*  Vincent  Laureo,  EvSque  de  Mondavi,  1574-1578,  et  ses  dip&ches  inidites  .  .  . 
recueillies  attx  archives  secretes  du  Vatican  et  publiees  par  T.  Wierzbowski.  Varsovie, 
1887,  Svo.  There  are  20'4  despatches  in  all.  Most  of  them  were  in  cipher  with  a  few 
lines  of  prefatory  matter.  The  language  is  Italian,  with  a  sprinkUng  of  Latin.  The 
work  occupies  nearly  600  pages. 

*  Bathdry  Istvdn  Leugyel  Kirdlylyd  vdlasztdsa  1574-1576  .  .  .  Irta  Dr.  Szddeczky 
L.  Budapest,  1887,  8vo.  An  appendix  to  this  book  contains  copies  of  many  original 
documents  from  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  archives  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
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instrument  was  the  young  king,  over  whose  superstitious  mind  he 
soon  obtained  a  paramount  influence.  Henry  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  his  new  dominions  when  the  nuncio  was  at  his  elbow, 
urging  him  to  perform  some  great  act  of  faith  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  such,  for  instance,  as  closing  the  dissenting  conventicles  of 
Cracow,  or  publicly  revoking  the  oath,  imposed  upon  him  at  Paris 
by  the  Polish  delegates,  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  diet  of 
Warsaw  in  favour  of  the  dissidents.  Henry  promised  obedience, 
but  the  violent  scene  which  took  place  a  few  days  later  at  his 
coronation  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  convinced  him  that  the  dis- 
sidents would  never  submit  tamely  to  such  cavalier  treatment,  and 
made  him  somewhat  more  cautious  in  future. 

On  the  morning  of  Quinquagesima  Sunday  [writes  the  nuncio  ^],  the 
king,  attired  in  the  robe  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  led  into  the 
cathedral  church  by  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops,  all  wearing  their 
mitres,  accompanied  by  the  nuncio  and  the  ambassadors,  .  .  .  and  was 
conducted  up  to  the  altar  by  the  attendant  prelates.  .  .  The  .  .  .  oaths 
having  been  administered,  the  king  rose  to  his  feet,  whereupon  the  pala- 
tines •*  of  Cracow,  of  Vihia,  and  of  Sandomeria  [the  leaders  of  the  dissidents] 
came  forward,  and  with  great  importunity  pressed  the  king  to  confirm 
the  oath  which  he  had  made  at  Paris,  but  the  archbishop  would  hear  of 
no  such  innovation  and  withstood  tbem  with  high  words.  The  clamour 
soon  spread  from  the  altar  to  the  choir,  and  thence  into  the  nave,  so 
that  many  feared  a  tumult,  when  Chodkiewicz  '^  cried  that  it  would  suffice 
them  qtiod  rex  conservaret  pacem  et  tranquillitatem  inter  dissidentes  de 
religione.  The  king,  without  taking  a  set  oath,  thereupon  confirmed  what 
Chodkiewicz  had  said,  adding  :  conservare  ctirabo.  Against  this  the 
archbishop  protested,  while  the  bishop  of  Cujavia  exclaimed  :  salvis 
juribus  nostris,  and  the  king  salvis  jiiribus  vestris.  Meanwhile  the  pala- 
tine of  Cracow,  as  grand-marshal  of  the  kingdom,  quitted  the  chancel  and, 
addressing  the  people  in  Polish,  in  a  loud  voice  said  that  the  king  having 
now  done  all  it  behoved  him  to  do,  was  it  their  good  pleasure  that  be 
should  be  crowned  ?  whereupon  the  people  exclaimed  with  a  shout : 
*  Crown  him  !  long  live  the  king  ! '  and  so  he  was  anointed  and  crowned 
without  further  misadventure. 

The  position  of  the  new  king  between  such  jarring  elements 
was  difficult,  therefore,  at  the  best  of  times,  and  might  at  any 
moment  become  downright  dangerous.  Every  moment  he  had 
reason  to  regret  his  haste  in  accepting  such  a  thorny  crown.  For 
seven  hours  a  day  he  had  to  endure  the  interminable  and  only  half 
intelligible  debates  in  the  senate,  whose  president  he  was  ;  while 
the  fierce  dissensions  of  the  diet,  where  a  bare  catholic  majority 

^  Despatch  No.  3. 

*  The  PoKsh  palatines,  or  woywodes,  were  the  governor-generals  of  the  various 
provinces  and  the  highest  civil  and  military  authorities— semi-independent  princes  in 
fact. 

*  Jan  Chodkiewicz,  woywode  of  Samogitia  and  castellan  of  Vilna,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Lithuanian  nobility. 
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stood  face  to  face  with  a  strong  and  aggressive  protastant  minority, 
distracted  and  dismayed  him  at  all  times.  Then,  too,  his  was  the 
thankless  duty  of  intervening  as  arbitrator  in  the  perpetual  feuds 
of  the  hot-blooded  Polish  gentry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perplexing 
problem  how  to  be  civil  to  the  dissidents  without  offending  the 
nuncio.  Indeed,  Henry  of  Valois,  though  not  without  courage  and 
capacity,  was  not  strong  enough  for  so  difificult  a  charge.  His 
natural  genius  was  considerable,  but  it  had  been  poisoned  and  per- 
verted by  the  corrupt  teachings  of  an  infamous  mother,  and  he  was 
already  fast  sinking  into  the  slough  of  sloth,  superstition,  and  the 
vilest  profligacy.  So  far  from  even  attempting  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  he  sought  to  indemnify  himself  for  his 
public  cares  by  indulging  in  secret  and  scandalous  delights,  shutting 
himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Cracow  with  his  French  minions  every 
night,  and  dicing,  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  obscene  songs  till 
the  morning. '°  The  nuncio,  who  had  at  his  command  an  army  of 
ubiquitous  and  indefatigable  spies,  must  have  been  well  aware  of, 
though  he  never  alludes  to,  these  irregularities.  He  is  eloquent, 
however,  as  to  the  difficulties  of  Henry's  position,  and  frequently 
apologises  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  good  cause.  The  king  is  '  a 
tender  plant  in  the  midst  of  thorns.'  He  must  be  handled  with 
caution  and  dexterity.  A  Jesuit  confessor  would,  perhaps,  be  of 
some  avail,  and  time  and  patience  must  do  the  rest.  Meanwhile, 
he  himself  would  be  the  monarch's  religious  and  political  mentor. 
Laureo  certainly  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  He 
persuaded  Henry  to  bestow  all  the  more  important  offices  and 
dignities  on  zealous  catholics,  throwing  the  mere  crumbs  of  royal 
patronage  to  notoriously  incompetent  dissidents,  thereby  doubly 
discrediting  the  heretical  party.  The  Jesuits  were  also  invited  to 
Poland,  and  domiciled  in  Cracow  and  other  cities.  Moreover,  to 
raise  the  king  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  the  nuncio  urged  him  to 
lead  the  Polish  chivalry  into  the  battle-field,  being  well  aware  that 
in  a  country  like  Poland,  where  the  military  virtues  were  held  in 
almost  superstitious  reverence,  everything  was  possible  to  a  suc- 
cessful monarch  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  An  opportunity 
was  ready  to  hand.  The  truce  with  the  Moscovite  (Ivan  IV)  would 
expire  in  August  1574.  Laureo  suggested  that  the  king  should 
provoke  a  contest  with  that  potentate  by  despatching  a  herald  to 
Moscow  peremptorily  demanding  the  instant  restitution  of  Livonia, 
Smolensk,  and  Polock  to  the  republic.  These  representations 
seem  to  have  rekindled  in  the  royal  mind  some  of  that  martial  fire 
which  had  flashed  out  so  brilliantly  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  five 
years  before.  Laureo  already  began  to  prophesy  a  great  future  for 
a  prince  who  listened  so  devoutly  to  the  ambassador  of  the  holy 
see,  when  an  extraordinary  event  suddenly  upset  all  his  calcula- 

'"  Szadeczky,  cap.  iv. 
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tions    and    plunged    Poland   into   something   very   like   complete 
a.narchy. 

On  14  June  1574,  a  courier  from  the  emperor  brought  to  Cracow 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX  of  France.  On  the  following 
morning  the  king,  dressed  in  violet,  after  the  French  custom,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  received  the  condolences  of  a  deputation  of 
magnates  who  there  awaited  him,  and  *  in  solemn  and  affecting 
words,  not  without  tears,'  declared  himself  more  than  ever  resolved 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  republic.  The  nuncio,  in 
a  private  audience  on  the  same  day,  congratulated  the  king  upon 
his  good  resolutions,  and  confirmed  him  therein. 

I  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  [he  writes  ^'J  how  much  it  concerned  his 
reputation  and  dignity  to  endeavour  to  retain  both  sceptres,  which  thing 
would  not  be  difficult  if  he  kept  a  large  fleet  and  a  standing  army  at 
Danzig  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Moscovite  from  the  Sea  of  Narva,' ^  and  facilitate 
his  own  passage  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other  through  the  Sound.  For 
the  Dane,  having  but  slender  revenues  and  being  at  constant  enmity  with 
the  Swede,  must  needs  desire  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  France  and 
Poland,  especially  if  he  were  paid  a  large  annual  subsidy  for  the  use  of 
the  said  strait.  Moreover,  the  union  and  possession  of  two  such  powerful 
states  [as  France  and  Poland]  would  open  up  the  road  to  the  empire  of 
the  East  to  his  majesty,  to  the  perpetual  glory  of  his  name,  his  nation,  and 
indeed  of  all  Christendom. 

This  exultant  despatch  was  written  on  17  June  1574 ;  on  the 
21st  the  nuncio  had  a  very  different  tale  to  tell. 

On  Friday  evening,  tho  18th, '^  the  king  having  gone  to  bed  and  dis- 
missed the  Polish  gentlenien-in-waiting  on  the  plea  of  weariness,  issued 
secretly  from  the  castle  by  a  little  gate,  and  having  taken  liorse  near  the 
stables,  departed,  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  accompanied  by  a  few 
French  lords.  He  took  the  shortest  way  to  Silesia  ;  .  .  .  was  joined  on 
the  road  by  a  party  of  French  gentlemen  mounted  and  well  armed,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  made  such  haste  that  he  had  passed  the 
frontier  and  entered  Silesia  before  he  was  overtaken  by  any  of  those 
Polish  lords  who  with  a  great  company  of  horsemen  had  set  out  in  pur- 
suit two  hours  after  his  majesty  had  quitted  the  castle.  Of  these  only 
the  count  of  Tenczyn,  his  under-chamberlain,  overtook  him  (about  a 
league  beyond  the  frontier),'"*  and,  with  all  due  submission,  used  every 
argument  to  persuade  the  king  to  return.  His  majesty  excused  himself 
with  words  full  of  deep  emotion,  saying  that  he  must  needs  hasten  on  to 
France,  as  otherwise  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  that  kingdom  altogether, 
but  gave  hopes  that  he  would  speedily  return,  and  referred  him,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  the  senate  .  .  .  and 
left  behind  him  .  .  .  accounting  for  his  sudden  disappearance.  The  count 
of  Tenczyn  nevertheless  accompanied  his  majesty  a  little  further,  and  only 
returned  here  yesterday  evening.'^ 

"  Despatch  No.  16.  ''^  The  Baltic.  "  Despatch  No.  17.  '*  Ibid. 

'*  According  to  Szadeczky  the  conversation  between  the  fugitive  king  and  his  pur- 
suer commenced  with  Tenczyn  exclaiming  :  '  Sercnissima  Majestas,  cur  ftigis  ? ' 
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The  indignation  of  the  Poles  at  this  disgraceful  flight  was  vehe- 
ment and  alarming.  Perjurer,  swindler,  craven,  were  the  mildest 
epithets  bestowed  upon  the  defaulting  monarch  ;  all  who  were  com- 
promised in  his  support  went  for  weeks  in  terror  of  their  lives. 
The  wealth,  dignity,  and  influence  of  the  palatine  of  Sandomeria 
could  not  save  him  from  insult.  The  bishop  of  Cujavia  narrowly 
escaped  stoning  in  the  streets  of  Cracow,  while  the  nuncio  was 
reviled  to  his  face  and  threatened  with  death  or  banishment.  The 
senate,  after  a  turbulent  session,  agreed  to  address  a  solemn  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  and  the  primate  (Jacob  Uchanski),  as  interrex,*^ 
convoked  a  new  diet,  which  was  to  meet  at  Warsaw  on  24  Aug. 
1574. 

In  the  meantime  the  cooler  heads  had  recovered  from  their  con- 
sternation and  begun  to  provide  for  the  future.  The  nuncio,  whose 
character  and  position  raised  him  above  all  petty  aims  and  private 
ends,  took  a  broad  and  bold  view  of  the  situation,  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  persuade  the  king  to  return,  and  did  his  best  to  form 
a  party  for  him  in  Poland.  He  paints  in  the  gloomiest  colours  the 
situation  of  the  country,  midway  between  the  cruel  Moscovite  and 
the  crafty  Turk ;  without  a  head  ;  plundered  by  its  own  magis- 
trates ;  torn  by  contending  factions.  The  election  of  a  Piast,  or 
native  Pole,  would,  he  thinks,  be  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  republic, 
for  if  a  catholic,  the  dissidents  would  refuse  to  recognise  him,  and 
if  a  dissident  actum  est  de  religione  catholica.  Besides,  in  either  case, 
a  Piast  would  always  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Turk,  and 
this  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  war  between  Moscovy  '^  and  the 
Ottoman  empire,  with  the  probable  result  of  a  partition  of  Poland 
between  the  belligerents.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  close 
enough  to  help  but  not  close  enough  to  harm  Poland.  It  was 
therefore  the  interest  of  both  states  to  be  closely  united.  Thus, 
both  from  religious  and  political  motives,  the  nuncio  was  strongly 
against  a  new  election,  and  by  the  time  the  diet  assembled  he  had 
organised  a  small  but  powerful  and  compact  party  to  support  his 
views. 

The  diet  of  Warsaw  was  short  and  stormy.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  deputies,  both  catholic  and  protestant,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  king  was  civilly  dead,  and  the  public  safety  demanded  the 
instant  election  of  his  successor.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  how- 
ever, and  most  of  the  prelates,  including  the  primate,  were  of  the 

'"  The  primate  of  Poland  (the  archbishop  of  Gnesen)  was  the  chief  magistrate  of 
(the  republic  during  an  interregnum. 

"  Moscovia  always  designates  the  territories  of  the  czar  in  these  despatches. 
Russia,  which  also  occurs,  means  simply  Bed  Eussia,  which,  together  with  Black 
Eussia,  the  greater  part  of  White  Eussia,  and  Little  Russia,  then  belonged  to  Poland. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  third  partition  of  Poland  that  the  czar  could,  legitimately, 
style  himself  '  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias.'  Lingua  rutcna,  too,  here  means  not 
the  Ruthenian  language,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  the  Russian. 
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contrary  opinion.  Meanwhile,  audiences  were  given  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  no  less  than  three  of  whom 
were  already  in  the  field,  viz.  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II  of  Ger- 
many, the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  The  emperor, 
from  his  vicinity,  dignity,  and  power,  was  most  acceptable  to  the 
senate,  but  the  lesser  nobility  declared  they  would  rather  die  than 
accept  a  German,  and  they  found  an  ally  in  no  less  a  person  than 
Sultan  Amurath  III,  who  had  also  sent  a  ciaus,  or  special  envoy,  to 
the  diet.  The  Turkish  envoy  on  this  occasion  displayed  a  tact  and 
finesse  very  unusual  just  then  with  the  envoys  of  a  nation  which, 
invincible  in  arms,  affected  to  despise  the  circuitous  methods  of 
diplomacy.  The  sultan  well  knew,^*  he  said,  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  Henry's  return.  A  new  king  must  therefore  be  elected, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  taken  from  among  the  sultan's  enemies,  of 
whom  the  emperor  was  the  chief.  Their  choice  must  fail  upon  one 
who  would  live  at  harmony  with  the  porte.  His  master  had  heard 
that  in  the  confines  of  Danzig  there  was  one,  Kostka,'^  a  man  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  royal  dignity.  Why  not  elect  him  ?  Or 
there  was  the  Swedish  king,  or  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania,  the 
sultan's  trusty  friend  and  ally,  renowned  for  his  courage,  integrity, 
and  prudence.  Elect  any  one  of  these  three,  and  the  sultan  would 
not  only  not  disturb  but  even  actively  assist  the  republic. 

The  diet  was  much  flattered  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
ciaus.  All  three  of  the  proposed  candidates  were  agreeable  to  the 
Poles,  though  for  different  reasons.  The  palatine  of  Sandomeria, 
perhaps  the  most  popular,  certainly  the  most  powerful  magnate  in 
the  land,  was  one  of  themselves  ;  the  king  of  Sweden  (John  Vasa) 
was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  ancient  and  illustrious  Jagellon 
dynasty  which  had  ruled  Poland  gloriously  for  three  hundred  years ; 
while  the  Hungarian,  Bathory,  though  a  stranger,  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  foreigner,  for  he  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Poles,  and  had  stood  by  them  in  weal  and  woe  for 
centuries.  Besides  he  had  the  additional  personal  recommendation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age.  The  multiplication 
of  candidates,  however,  so  divided  and  perplexed  the  diet,  that  no 
resolution  could  be  come  to ;  and  the  nuncio's  party,  aided  by  the 
Machiavellian  palatine  of  Podolia,  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the 
general  confusion  to  carry  through  a  compromise  whereby  King 
Henry  was  given  till  12  May  1575  to  return  and  resume  the  govern- 
ment, failing  which  he  was  to  be  degraded  and  dethroned,  and  a 
new  diet  convoked  to  Steczyc  to  elect  his  successor. 

During  the  next  eight  months  Poland  was  a  veritable  chaos. 
Government  there  was  none.     The  crown  had  been  put  up  for  sale 

'"  Oratio  legati   Turcici   habita  ad  Polonos    VarsovicB  congrcgatos.    App.  2  to 
Szadeczky. 

'"  The  palatine  of  Sandomeria. 
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to  the  highest  bidder,  and  half  a  dozen  competitors  of  different 
nationahties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  native  aspirants,  were  using  all 
the  resources  of  force  and  fraud  to  obtain  the  coveted  prize.  The 
chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  became,  for  the  time  being,  the 
pensioners  and  the  recruiting  sergeants  of  foreign  powers.  The 
various  palatines,  each  independent  in  his  own  principality,  raised 
loans  and  levied  troops  in  the  interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  can- 
didates. Every  nobleman  of  any  influence  or  position  suddenly 
found  himself  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  at  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Paris,  Constantinople,  Stockholm,  and  Moscow.  Scores  of 
secret  diplomatic  agents  scoured  the  country,  canvassing  votes  and 
scattering  ducats  broadcast. 

Laureo  was  second  to  none  in  energy  and  address,  but  his  posi- 
tion was  one  of  peculiar  and  increasing  difficulty.  Although  by  no 
means  unfavourable  to  the  emperor,  he  still  clung  desperately  to 
his  original  idea  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  France  and  Poland  ;  any 
other  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  him  violent  and  dangerous. 
He  has  a  score  of  expedients  for  promoting  the  good  cause.  At  one 
time  he  urges  Henry  to  return  with  a  few  thousand  Gascons  and 
seize  the  government  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  at  another  time  he  is 
rather  in  favour  of  golden  arguments— a  few  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  discreetly  distributed,  will  work  wonders.  The  French  fac- 
tion grew  slowly  under  his  watchful  care,  and,  though  never  very 
numerous,  was  decidedly  influential,  including,  as  it  did,  most  of  the 
prelates,  the  majority  of  the  senate,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  palatines.  But  Laureo' s  chief  supporter  and  most  indis- 
pensable instrument  was  Adalbert  Laski,  palatine  of  Siradia.  Laski, 
who  has  been  well  described  as  *  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
money-hunters,'  was  a  man  of  romantic  courage  and  considerable 
military  experience,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  conscience  in  money 
matters,  and  therefore  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  best  payer.''^'^ 
The  disbanded  marauder-mercenaries,  who  swarmed  in  thousands  on 
the  debateable  borderland  between  Poland  and  Turkey,  regarded  him 
as  their  special  patron.  Shortly  after  the  diet  rose,  Laski  and  a  band 
of  these  desperadoes  seized  the  important  fortress  of  Lankorona 
which  commanded  Cracow.  The  palatine  of  Cracow  called  out  the  local 
militia  against  him,  but  the  catholics  refused  to  obey  the  summons 
of  a  protestant  palatine,  and  Laski,  who  pretended  to  be  acting  under 
secret  instructions  from  the  French  king,  refused  to  surrender  the 
fortress.  The  nuncio  does  not  appear  to  have  been  privy  to  this 
gross  act  of  rebellion,  but  he  did  not  scruple  to  profit  by  it.  Laski  and 
he  were  now  frequently  closeted  together,  smdthe  condottiere  was  easily 
persuaded  by  the  prelate  to  support  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Valois. 

^  Laureo  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  Laski 's  true  character.  His  constant 
laudations  of  this  gentleman-brigand  to  the  papal  secretary  read  therefore  like  delicate 
irony. 
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Soon,  however,  it  became  impossible  for  the  nuncio  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  that  cause  was  hopelessly  lost  in  Poland,  and  a 
special  injunction  from  Kome,  ordering  him  to  work  in  future  for 
the  emperor  alone,  or  one  of  his  sons,  must  therefore  have  come  to 
him  as  a  saving  plank.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  Laureo  abandoned  his  pet  scheme,  and  long  after  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  emperor  we  find  him  playing  a  double  game, 
and  trying  to  keep  a  door  open  for  the  most  christian  king,  who,  as 
he  informed  Laski,  was,  after  all,  his  (Laski's)  legitimate  sovereign 
lord. 

Meanwhile  the  diet  which  Laureo  had  fought  against  and  feared 
so  much,  met  at  a  place  which  the  nuncio  dejectedly  describes  as 
*  the  most  heretically  infected  hole  in  the  kingdom.'  This  was  the 
little  town  of  Steczyc,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Wieprz,  which  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  a  tenth 
part  of  the  deputies  who  flocked  thither  from  every  part  of  the 
realm,  overflowed  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  even  lived 
under  tents  in  the  fields.  The  kolo,^^  or  hall  of  assembly,  was  a 
huge  wooden  building  specially  erected  for  the  occasion  close  to  the 
town. 

Nevertheless  the  Steczyc  diet  was  an  unusually  thin  one,  and  in 
no  sense  could  it  be  called  a  fairly  representative  assembly.  Out  of 
more  than  50,000  Polish  gentlemen  entitled  to  deliberate  and  vote 
in  the  national  council,  scarcely  5,000  made  their  appearance,  while 
the  Lithuanians  and  Prussians,^^  who  represented  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  population  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  but  who  had  consistently  refused  not  merely  to  recog- 
nise but  even  to  attend  the  previous  diet,  naturally  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  present  assembly  also,  and  merely  sent  a  handful  of 
delegates  to  protest  against  its  proceedings  altogether.  Everything 
boded  a  stormy  session.  Laski,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French 
king  and  the  German  emperor  at  the  same  time,  appeared  at  the  diet 
with  a  host  of  mounted  freebooters ;  all  the  Lithuanian  deputies  wore 
coats  of  mail  beneath  their  mantles ;  while  the  Poles  came  armed 
to  the  teeth  and  brought  as  much  artillery  with  them  as  if  they 
were  bent  upon  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  republic  instead  of  elect- 
ing its  chief  magistrate.  The  imperial  ambassadors,  alarmed  by 
these  warlike  demonstrations,  halted  a  few  leagues  outside  the  town  ; 
the  Ftench  ambassadors,  retarded  by  an  extraordinary  series  of 
accidents,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  diet  was  opened  on  Ascension  day  (12  May)  1575  by  the 

^'  From  the  Polish  word  kolo,  a  circle  (Laureo's  cerchio).  It  was  in  fact  a  huge 
rotunda. 

*'-  Poland  then  consisted  of  three  semi-independent  states,  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
to  the  south-west,  the  vast  grand-duchy  of  Lithuania  on  the  east,  united  to  Poland 
since  1386,  and  the  territories  conquered  or  inherited  from  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
loosely  designated  '  Prussia  '  in  these  despatches. 
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intcrrex  singing  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereupon  the  deputies 
immediately  proceeded  to  business.  It  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  assembly  that  Henry  of  Valois,  by  failing  to  appear, 
had  forfeited  the  throne,  and  he  was  accordingly  deposed  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  session.  When,  however,  the  question  arose  how 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  assembly  at  once  split  up  into  half  a  dozen 
fiercely  antagonistic  sections  ;  anything  like  agreement  was  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  The  audiences  given  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  various  competitors  only  increased  the  prevalent  confusion. 
The  Swedish  envoy  had  nothing  but  vague  words  of  benevolence 
in  his  mouth.  The  Moscovite  envoys — for  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
despite  his  unspeakable  atrocities,^^  was  high  in  favour  with  the 
Lithuanians — had  neither  money  nor  definite  instructions,  so  that 
his  supporters  were  obliged  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  kaiser,  who  could  already  count  upon 
the  votes  of  the  prelacy  and  higher  nobility.  But  the  Polish  gentry's 
ineradicable  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  crafty  semi- Spanish  Habs- 
burgs  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the  imperialists.  No  sooner 
were  the  Archduke  Ernest  and  his  father  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
proposed  to  the  diet  by  the  senate,  than  the  5,000  deputies  rose 
as  one  man  and  exclaimed,  Nie  chcemy  Niemzca! — Nie  chcemy 
Niemzcal  ('  "We  won't  have  a  German  !  We  won't  have  a  German  ! ') 
For  the  moment  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  every  member  of 
the  German  faction  would  be  put  to  the  sword.  Huge  paper  crosses, 
placarded  with  brutal  squibs  against  the  kaiser,  were  carried  in 
procession  through  the  streets  by  howling  bands  of  excited  deputies 
and  even  stuck  up  in  the  hall  of  the  senate.  An  old  nobleman, 
named  Jalkuski,  declared  in  the  council  chamber  that  the  apostate 
Dudith,  the  Emperor's  secret  agent,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
prevalent  anarchy,  and  it  therefore  behoved  every  honest  patriot  to 
help  to  hack  him  to  pieces.  Finally,  the  majority  of  the  Polish 
deputies  (the  Lithuanians  had  already  seceded  from  the  assembly) 
quitted  the  diet  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Sieciech  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Here  they  strongly  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  for  the  next  four  days  kept  up  a  rolling 
fire  of  musketry  to  terrify  their  opponents.  Deputations  now  went 
backwards  and  forwards  daily  between  the  castle  of  Sieciech  and  the 
senate,  but  for  a  long  time  without  the  slightest  result.  Nor  was 
this  at  all  astonishing,  for  the  seceders  themselves  do  not  appear  to 
have  known  their  own  minds.  They  were  all  agreed  as  to  what 
they  did  not  want,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  what  they  did 
want.     They  were  all  determined  that  none  but  a  Piast,  or  native 

^^  There  is  provokingly  little  in  Laureo's  despatches  as  to  the  personal  character 
of  this  royal  demoniac,  compared  with  whom  Nero,  in  his  wildest  moods,  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  mild  enthusiast.  Ivan's  ambition  and  overweening  haughtiness, 
however,  are  taken  for  granted. 
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Pole,  should  sit  upon  the  Polish  throne  ;  but  they  could  not  deter- 
mine who  that  particular  Piast  should  be.  At  last  they  cut  the 
tangle  they  could  not  loose  by  insisting  that  the  whole  question 
should  be  referred  to  another  diet,  and  the  senate,  after  a  show  of 
resistance,  accepted  what  to  the  imperialist  party  was  really  a 
welcome  compromise.  On  27  June  1575,  after  a  session  of  twenty- 
six  days,  the  Steczyc  diet  dissolved  amidst  the  wildest  confusion, 
and  the  interrex  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at  Warsaw  on 
7  Nov. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Poles  were  taught  the  evils  of  anarchy  by 
a  terrible  lesson.  In  the  beginning  of  October  1575  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  republic  were  ravaged  by  a  predatory  Tatar  horde, 
120,000  strong.  The  gentry  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strong- 
holds ;  the  common  people  fled  to  the  nearest  fortified  towns,  while 
*  the  scourge  of  God '  swept  over  the  rich  plains  of  the  Ukraine, 
leaving  a  smoking  wilderness  behind  them,  and  disappearing  into 
their  native  steppes  with  multitudes  of  captives  and  countless  herds 
of  cattle,  long  before  the  frontier  palatines  could  rally  sufficient 
cavalry  to  oppose  them.  This  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  At 
the  next  diet  a  king  was  really  elected — though  not  the  king  that 
all  the  world  had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  great  plain  round  Warsaw  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  new 
diet.  The  senate,  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  with 
the  warning  example  of  the  last  diet  before  its  eyes,  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, limiting  the  retinue  of  each  magnate  to  fifty  persons,  and 
strictly  forbidding  the  lesser  nobles  to  carry  any  other  arms  than  the 
sword  and  halbert,  without  which  no  Polish  gentleman  considered 
himself  fully  dressed.  But  a  decree  that  cannot  be  enforced  is  so 
much  waste  paper.  And  so  it  was  now.  Every  one  of  the  palatines 
who  came  to  the  diet  was  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  at  least  1,000 
horsemen,  Cossacks,  heyducks  or  Wallachs.  The  gentry  also  came 
armed  cap-a-pie.  The  prohibited  arquebuses  and  morning-stars  "^^ 
were  in  everybody's  hands,  and  there  were  whole  forests  of  lances. 

On  7  Nov.  1575  the  assembly  marched  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  cathedral,  where  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  primate,  who 
accompanied  the  deputies  back  to  the  kolo,  and,  after  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  declared  the  diet  opened.  From  13  to  18 
Nov.  audience  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  competi- 
tors, who  extolled  the  virtues  of  their  principals  and  bad  against  each 
other  for  the  support  of  the  senate  and  the  diet.  First  spoke  the 
bishop  of  Breslau  on  behalf  of  the  Archduke  Ernest.  He  eloquently 
expatiated  upon  the  gifts,  the  graces,  the  martial  virtues,  above  all 
upon  the  linguistic  accomplishments  of  the  young  j)rince.  So  w^ell 
versed  was  he  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
cognate  Polish  language  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  him.     Then, 

'*  Szadeczky.     A  morning-star  \Yas  a  spiked  orb  at  Ihs  end  of  a  pike. 
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too,  his  great  experience  of  affairs  and  his  rehgious  tolerance  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Where  else  could  the  Poles  expect  to  find  a 
prince  of  such  majesty  and  influence  ?  The  support  of  the  emperor, 
the  alliance  of  Spain  and  the  empire,  the  union  of  Bohemia,  the 
friendship  of  the  European  powers — all  these  things  were  at  his 
disposal.  He  would  also  solemnly  engage  to  keep  inviolate  the  laws, 
the  liberties,  the  ancient  constitution  of  Poland  ;  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  Turk ;  to  make  new  and  more  advantageous  commercial 
treaties  with  Denmark  and  the  Hanseatic  League ;  to  erect  new  for- 
tresses for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  ;  to  rule  through  none  but 
natives ;  to  send  one  hundred  noble  Polish  and  Lithuanian  youths 
annually  to  the  foreign  universities ;  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the 
atmy  and  the  debts  owing  by  the  State — in  short,  he  not  only 
promised  *  mountains  and  seas,'  as  the  nuncio  expresses  it,  but  an- 
ticipated his  rivals  by  engaging,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  grant 
everything  that  any  of  them  might  subsequently  offer. 

Count  Francis  Thurn,  *  with  all  the  dignity  of  age  and  all 
the  vivacity  of  youth,'  then  delivered  an  extravagant  panegyric 
on  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  According  to  the  orator,  the  world 
had  never  seen  the  equal  of  this  young  prince.  He  was  the  pillar, 
the  oracle,  the  shining  light  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  spoke 
Bohemian  like  his  mother-tongue,  and,  without  disparaging  the 
other  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  he  (Thurn)  would  boldly 
assert  that  Ferdinand  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
all ;  he  promised  on  behalf  of  his  principal  200,000  florins  towards 
reconstructing  the  Polish  fortresses,  and,  if  agreeable  to  the  diet, 
Ferdinand  would  also  raise  and  maintain  at  his  own  cost  a  standing 
army  of  Germans  wherewith  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic. 

The  ambassador  of  John  of  Sweden,  who  had  nothing  to  offer 
but  an  alliance  against  the  Moscovite,  was,  despite  his  connexion 
with  the  Jagellons,  but  coldly  received,  whereas  the  spokesman  of 
the  fabulously  wealthy  duke  of  Ferrara,^'^  whose  '  indescribable  love 
for  the  noble  Polish  nation  '  prompted  him  to  promise  to  restore  the 
cathedral  of  Cracow  at  his  private  cost,  to  lead  6,000  horsemen, 
equipped  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  Italian  estates,  against  the 
Moscovite,  to  replenish  the  exhausted  Polish  exchequer,  and  educate 
fifteen  young  Poles  every  year  in  Italy,  was  held  to  have  spoken 
much  more  to  the  point. 

Last  of  all  came  George  Blandrata,  the  ambassador  of  Stephen 
Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  spoke  with  soldierly  frankness 
and  precision.  It  was  no  time,  he  said,^^  for  meretricious  words 
but  for  meritorious  deeds.  The  safety  of  Christendom,  of  which 
Sarmatia  was  the  iron  bastion,  depended  upon  the  prudence  and 
concord  of  the  estates  of  Poland.     It  was  their  bounden  duty  to  lay 

"  Alfonso  II  (d'Este). 

""  Bdtli&ry  Kuvetcinek  dratiuja  a  varsdi  orszdggyiiUsen.     Szadeczky.    App.  2. 
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aside  all  private  ends  and  personal  animosities,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  to  seek  the  divine  counsels.  The  prince,  his  master,  was 
animated  by  no  vain  lust  of  power.  He  was  well  aware  of  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  none  knew  better  than  he  that  the  Sarmatian 
diadem  must  always  be  a  constant  care  and  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
wearer  thereof.  The  orator  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  well-known 
homogeneity  of  Hungary  and  Poland  ;  to  their  frequent  union, 
fraternal  concord,  ancient  alliances ;  to  their  time-honoured  fellow- 
ship in  peace  and  war.  Still  more  briefly  he  touched  on  the  merits 
of  his  master,  for  whom  he  justly  claimed  all  the  requisites  of  a 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  adding  that  his  ignorance  of  the  native 
language  of  Poland  was  m-ore  than  atoned  for  by  his  perfect  command 
of  Latin,  her  official  tongue.  Next  with  great  skill  he  anticipated 
the  objection  which  might  be  taken  to  Bathory  as  being  the  sultan's 
nominee.  The  sultan,  he  said,  did  not  command  them  as  a  master. 
He  advised  them  as  a  friend.  If  his  advice  were  good,  why  not 
thankfully  embrace  it  with  both  arms  ?  If  they  thought  it  injurious, 
however,  who  prevented  them  from  rejecting  it  ?  Finally,  he  pro- 
mised on  behalf  of  Bathory  to  preserve  the  national  liberties,  to 
pay  the  national  debt,  to  recover  all  the  Moscovite  conquests, ^^  to 
make  the  frontiers  of  Poland  invulnerable,  to  pay  200,000  florins 
into  the  treasury,  to  wage  war  not  by  deputy  but  personally 
against  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  if  necessary  to  sacrifice 
his  life  on  the  battle-field  for  her  honour  and  glory. 

Blandrata's  oration  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  diet 
and  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.  The  emperor's  party,  which 
began  to  despair  of  winning  over  the  countless  host  of  deputies,  now 
placed  all  their  hopes  in  the  senate,  where,  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill 
and  audacity  of  the  nuncio,  they  were  very  strong.  Laureo,  indeed, 
had  so  far  compromised  himself  in  support  of  the  kaiser  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  banishment  in  case  of  failure — nay,  on  one  occasion  he 
had  even  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  special  absolution  from 
the  pope  for  sundry  diplomatic  irregularities.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  guided  by  other  than  the  highest 
impersonal  motives,  and  though  only  the  most  signal  success  could 
justify  his  conduct  as  a  whole,  he  never  seems  to  have  faltered 
for  an  instant  on  his  self-chosen  path.  To  extirpate  Polish  pro- 
testantism, to  form  a  grand  league  against  the  Turk,  had  all  along 
been  his  objects,  and  the  shortest  cut  to  them  both  now  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  Habsburg  on  the  Polish  throne. 
Even  the  czar  of  Moscovy  was  to  play  a  part  in  his  far-reaching 
schemes. 

I  believe  [he  writes,  10  Oct.  1575  ^^]  that  if  we  could  secretly  negotiate 
with  his  ambassador  through  the  archbishop  [of  Gnesen],  who,  being  both 

^^  Ivan  IV  had  taken  advantage  of  Polish  troubles  to  occupy  part  of  Livonia. 
««  Despatch  No.  71. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  XVI.  U  U 
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fearful  and  secretive  by  nature,  would  certainly  keep  his  own  counsel, 
it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  bring  the  Moscovite  over  to  the  apo- 
stolic see,  if  his  Holiness  were  perhaps  inclined  to  concede  to  him  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whenever,  by  the  divine  aid,  he  might 
conquer  that  city,  at  which  time  the  archbishop,  too,  might  be  created 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  so  as  to  invest  the  coronation  with  greater 
dignity. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  and  interesting  to  find  a  Eoman 
catholic  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  part  anticipating 
Catharine  IPs  ambitious  dream  of  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
empire  under  a  Eussian  prince.  But  with  Amurath  III  ^^  in  the 
seat  of  the  caliph,,  and  the  Ottoman  empire  (even  after  Lepanto)  a 
menace  to  combined  Christendom,  Laureo's  idea  must  have  seemed 
sheer  madness  to  his  contemporaries,  nor  does  he  himself  recur  to 
it.  Besides,  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  kaiser's 
election  now  engrossed  all  his  attention.  The  Polish  primate  was 
now  his  chief  instrument,  but  that  unfortunate  prelate  was  so  dis- 
turbed and  perplexed  by  the  fierce  babel  of  tongues  around  him 
that  he  was  scarcely  responsible  for  his  actions. 

I  shall  have  much  more  difficulty  [writes  Laureo]  with  the  archbishop 
during  this  diet  than  during  the  last  one.  .  .  .  He  fancies  he  will  be  doing 
the  will  of  his  Holiness  by  the  simple  act  of  proposing  the  emperor,  but 
he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  may  nominate  at  the  same  time  .  .  . 
the  Swede  and  the  Moscovite,  provided  the  former  abjures  his  heresy  .  .  . 
and  the  latter  means  to  abandon  the  Greek  schism.  .  .  .  Now  when  the 
archbishop  told  me  that  he  thus  intended  to  nominate  the  emperor,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Moscovite  all  together,  I  replied  with  a  smile  that  we 
needed  a  fourth  candidate  to  make  the  number  even,  and  upon  his  in- 
quiring who  then  was  the  most  suitable,  I  suggested  the  Turk.  *  Where- 
fore ?  '  cried  he,  much  amazed.  '  Because,'  I  replied,  '  if  the  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  in  this  republic  may,  under  certain  conditions,  propose 
a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  he  should  not  also  re- 
commend an  infidel.  In  this  way,'  I  added  .  .  .  '  the  opinion  of  the  pri- 
mate would  please  all  parties  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  be  popular.'  .  .  . 
Perceiving  at  last  that  I  blamed  his  conduct,  he  urged,  by  way  of  excuse, 
that  he  could  not  break  his  plighted  word  without  being  deemed  incon- 
stant. I  replied  that,  constancy  being  a  virtue,  it  could  have  no  place  in 
evil  purposes,  and  that  it  ill  became  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  propose  a 
heretic  and  a  schismatic.  .  .  .  All  yesterday  he  was  in  dire  suspense,  but 
finally  he  resolved  to  propose  the  emperor  alone. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  after  this  judicious  snub  the  poor 
old  interrex  wavered  no  more,  but  henceforth  stuck  to  the  emperor 
with  a  tenacity  which  all  but  procured  him  the  martyr's  crown. 

-"  This  sanguinary  despot,  who  throttled  five  brothers  on  his  way  to  the  throne,  is 
thus  alluded  to  by  the  nuncio :  II  Turco,  contra  la  cui  possanza  e  furore  se  non  si 
prendera  di  buon  ora  qualche  pronto  rimedio,  si  correra  manifesto  pericolo  ch'eglipian 
piano  mettercbbc  sotto  la  sim  tirannide  tntta  la  cristianita.     Despatch  No.  77. 
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Meanwhile  the  exertions  of  the  nuncio  were  so  far  successful 
that,  after  a  few  days'  debate  (18-21  Nov.),  the  senate  by  a  large 
majority  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

But  the  diet  had  yet  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  debates  in  that 
turbulent  assembly  began  on  22  Nov.  and  lasted  till  30  Nov.  The 
numerous  factions  which  had  so  long  divided  it  now  resolved  them- 
selves into  two,  those  who  desired  the  kaiser,  and  those  who  desired 
a  Piast.  Most  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Prussians  were  for  the 
former,  but  the  Poles  (who  formed  three-fourths  of  the  diet)  were 
almost  to  a  man  against  a  German,  and  they  found  an  eloquent 
and  intrepid  champion  in  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  was 
already  generally  recognised,  and  who  was  destined  to  become 
Poland's  greatest  chancellor. 

John  Zamoyski,^**  castellan  of  Belz,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  Poland.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Padua,  he  returned  home 
one  of  the  most  consummate  scholars  and  jurists  in  Europe.  But 
his  essentially  bold  and  practical  genius  sought  at  once  the  stormy 
political  arena,  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental,  after  the  death 
of  Sigismond  II,  in  remodelling  the  Polish  constitution  and  pro- 
curing the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois.  After  the  flight  of  that 
prince,  Zamoyski  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  throne  himself,  but 
quickly  changed  his  mind  and  resolved  to  support  one  of  his  com- 
peers. All  his  life  long,  both  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  council- 
chamber,  he  was  the  most  determined  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Habsburgs,  the  rock  on  whicli  all  their  anti-Polish  projects  went  to 
pieces. 

Zamoyski  now  delivered  an  impassioned  harangue  against  the 
emperor  and  his  family.  After  holding  uj).  to  the  diet  the  warning 
examples  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  historical  victims  of 
Austria's  craft  and  cruelty,  he  asked  whether  it  was  prudent  to 
irritate  their  good  friend  the  sultan,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  decrepit 
old  man  (Maximilian  II)  who  could  not  defend  them,  or  of  a  sickly 
youth  (the  archduke  Ferdinand)  inoculated  from  his  cradle  with 
Spanish  bigotry  and  superciliousness.  Zamoyski's  speech  was 
decisive.  Despite  the  counter-arguments  of  the  opposite  party, 
the  diet  on  30  Nov.  decided  by  an  enormous  majority  to  elect  a 
Piast,  and  on  the  following  day  the  grand-marshal  officially  in- 
formed the  senate  thereof.  Negotiations  now  ensued.  Zamoyski, 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  diet,  eloquently  declaimed  in  the  senate 
against  the  kaiser,  but  the  senate  refused  to  be  convinced,  and 
declared  it  would  never  accept  a  Piast.  The  Polish  deputies  there- 
upon seceded  from  the  diet  and,  encouraged  by  the  accession  of  the 

^  See  Eiicyklopidia  Poivszcclina.  Szacleczky  overlooks  Zamoyski  when  he  says 
that  there  was  no  Pole  of  superior  and  commanding  intellect  at  the  time  of  Bathory's 
election. 

tr  XT  2 
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minority  of  the  senate,  sent  a  second  deputation  to  the  interrex 
and  his  faction  demanding  the  repudiation  of  the  emperor.  The 
senate  retorted  by  requesting  the  diet  to  name  its  candidates,  and 
after  some  hesitation,  Jan  Kostka,  palatine  of  Sandomeria,  and 
Jan  Tencznzki,  palatine  of  Belzi,  were  nominated.  Both  these 
noblemen,  however,  instantly  declined  the  dangerous  distinction, 
and  the  primate,  egged  on  by  the  imperialists  to  proclaim  the 
emperor,  rose  from  his  presidental  chair,  raised  the  crucifix  aloft, 
and  had  already  pronounced  the  first  words  of  the  coronation 
formula :  In  nomine  Patris,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  more 
cautious  of  his  own  party,  who,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  postponed  the 
proclamation  till  the  following  day. 

By  daybreak  on  10  Dec.  the  field  of  election  resembled  a  field 
of  battle.  Both  parties  stood  face  to  face  in  full  panoply,  behind 
intrenchments  bristling  with  cannon — a  bloody  civil  war  hung  upon 
a  thread.  A  last  attempt  at  a  compromise  was  made  by  the  bishop 
of  Cracow  on  behalf  of  the  senate,  while  Zamoyski,  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation  from  the  diet,  bitterly  reproached  the  imperial  com- 
missioners for  sowing  dissensions  in  Poland.  '  We  are  determined,' 
cried  the  orator,  '  not  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Hungary,  and  will  on  no 
account  have  a  German  king.'  On  the  12th  the  senate,  perceiving 
the  futility  of  further  negotiation,  and  fearing  the  violence  of  the 
armed  nobility,  barricaded  themselves  within  the  citadel  of  Cracow, 
but  at  sunset  the  primate,  secretly  issuing  from  the  gates  with  a 
slender  retinue,  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city  to  a 
sequestered  nook,  and  there,  beneath  the  uplifted  crucifix  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  senators,  declared,  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  Maximilian  II  of  Austria  king  of  Poland  by  the 
will  of  the  senate  and  nobility  of  Poland  and  Lithuania;  then 
returning  helter-skelter  to  Cracow  he  closed  the  gates,  planted 
artillery  on  the  walls,  and  went  and  sang  a  hasty  Te  Deum  in  the 
cathedral  with  chattering  teeth. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  senate  was  short-lived.  At  sunrise  next 
morning  7,000  Polish  noblemen  had  assembled  outside  the  city  to 
protest,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  election  of  the  emperor.  The 
excitement  was  frantic,  a  pacificatory  deputation  from  the  senate 
narrowly  escaped  being  massacred.  The  embarrassment  of  the 
assembly,  however,  was  at  least  equal  to  its  indignation.  The 
question  was :  whom  were  they  to  elect  ?  The  emperor  they 
refused  at  any  price,  but  no  native  candidate  dared  to  come  forward 
against  the  Habsburgs.  At  last,  when  the  confusion  was  most 
chaotic,  the  palatine  of  Cracow  suddenly  arose  and  proposed  the 
prince  of  Transylvania.  In  an  instant  the  name  of  Bathory, 
whom  no  one  had  hitherto  seriously  regarded  as  a  likely  candidate, 
was  on  every  lip,  and  a  subsequent  motion  by  Zamoyski,  that  that 
prince  should  accept  as  his  consort  the  Princess  Anna  Jagellonika, 
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Sigismond  I's  daughter,  was  carried  by  acclamation.  On  the  14th, 
Sieniecki,  the  grand-marshal  of  the  diet,  thrice  put  the  question  to 
the  chivalry  of  Poland  and  Lithuania :  *  Do  ye  desire  Stephen 
Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  be  your  king  ? '  whereupon 
the  whole  7,000  thrice  replied  as  one  man  :  *  We  do  !  We  do  !  ' 
'  Then,'  cried  the  marshal,  '  I  herewith  proclaim  the  said  Stephen 
Bathory  king  of  Poland  and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  provided  he 
take  the  Princess  Anna  to  wife.'  Thus  Poland  had  two  kings  elect, 
one  supported  by  the  senate,  the  other  by  the  diet.  It  seemed  as 
if  nothing  but  the  arbitrament  of  battle  could  decide  which  was  the 
rightful  monarch. 

And  now  began  a  regular  race  for  the  crown.  The  last  act  of 
the  diet  was  to  despatch  a  deputation  to  Transylvania  to  congratu- 
late Bathory  on  his  election,  and  invite  him  to  come  instantly  to 
Poland  with  as  much  money  and  as  many  men  as  he  could  get 
together.  Escaping,  as  by  a  miracle,  an  ambush  laid  for  them  on 
the  way  by  the  imperialists,  the  deputation  reached  Weissenburg, 
Bathory's  capital,  and  delivered  their  message.  Stephen  acted 
with  characteristic  vigour.  All  his  measures  were  swift,  sure,  and 
decisive.  Fortified  by  a  friendly  letter  from  the  sultan,  he  pre- 
pared at  once  to  take  possession  of  his  new  realm,  and  after  draw- 
ing a  military  cordon  along  the  Austrian  frontier  and  appointing 
his  brother  Christopher  vice-regent  of  Transylvania,  he  hastened  by 
forced  marches  into  Poland  with  2,500  picked  troops. 

Meanwhile  his  partisans  had  not  been  idle.  By  the  advice  of 
Zamoyski,  another  diet  was  summoned  to  confirm  the  decision  of 
the  diet  of  Warsaw.  It  met  on  18  Jan.  1576  at  Jedrzejow,  on  the 
Vistula,  about  ten  leagues  from  Cracow,  and  here  10,000  Polish 
nobles,  without  awaiting  the  Lithuanians  or  Prussians,  confirmed 
the  election  of  Stephen  and  Anna,  sent  an  embassy  to  Yienna  for- 
bidding the  emperor  to  enter  Poland,  and  then,  after  a  fortnight's 
session,  remarkable  for  its  unanimity  and  tranquillity,  marched  in 
a  body  to  Cracow,  put  to  flight  all  the  emperor's  partisans,  and 
sent  another  deputation  to  meet  the  king  elect,  and  escort  him  from 
the  frontier  to  the  coronation  city. 

Yet,  even  now,  the  imperialists  did  not  abandon  all  hope,  and 
the  courage  with  which  they  contested  every  inch  of  ground  was 
worthy  of  all  admiration.  The  nuncio  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
party.  He  did  all  that  energy  and  adroitness  could  do  for  a 
badly  beaten  cause.  He  boldly  pronounced  the  election  of  the 
Transylvanian  *  seditious  and  invalid.'  He  endeavoured,  though 
in  vain,  to  cajole  the  princess  into  rejecting  her  appointed  husband 
and  marrying  one  of  the  emperor's  sons.  He  persuaded  the 
primate,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to  crown  the  kings  of  Poland, 
to  absent  himself  from  the  coronation  altogether.  He  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  the  kaiser  urging  him  to  invade  Poland  at  the  head 
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of  a  large  army.  He  suggested  that  the  holy  father  should  forbid 
the  woywode  of  Transylvania  (as  he  persistently  called  the  new 
king)  to  accept  the  crown.  Nay,  he  even  sent  a  special  envoy  to 
Bathory  himself,  adjuring  him  by  his  chivalrousness,  his  piety,  his 
catholicity,  to  give  way  to  his  imperial  rival.  A  splendid  embassy, 
headed  by  Laski,  had  been  already  sent  by  the  senate  to  Vienna 
to  announce  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  his  election.  On  23  March 
(exactly  a  month  later  than  Bathory)  Maximilian  II  accepted 
the  Polish  crown  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  presence 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  court,  the  papal  legate,  and  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  and  took  the  selfsame  oath  which  had 
already  been  taken  by  Stephen  in  the  parish  church  of  Weissen- 
burg.  From  the  cathedral  the  envoys  were  escorted  to  the  castle, 
where  they  were  pompously  regaled  at  a  grand  banquet  which 
lasted  till  dawn  of  day,  when  three  successive  salvos  from  700  cannon 
saluted  the  newly  elected  king.  But  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
had  scarcely  ceased  when  other  Polish  deputies  from  the  diet  of 
Jedrzejow  arrived  at  Vienna  to  officially  inform  the  emperor  that 
Stephen  Bathory  was  now  the  lawful  king  of  Poland,  and  they 
were  speedily  followed  by  a  ciaus  from  the  sultan  with  a  letter, 
which  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable  reading  to  his  imperial 
majesty.  Amurath  III  informed  *  the  king  of  Vienna  '  that  for  the 
last  130  years  Poland  had  been  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
sublime  porte,  and  that  he  (the  sultan)  had  now  been  pleased  to 
recognise  his  faithful  servant  and  ally,  Stephen  Bathory,  as  king, 
adding  that  any  attempt  on  Maximilian's  part  to  disturb  either  the 
Polish  or  the  Transylvanian  possessions  of  the  new  prince  would 
be  rega?:ded  at  Stamboul  as  a  casus  belli,  and  that  in  such  case  the 
pasha  of  Buda  Pest  and  the  beglerbeg  of  Temesvar  ^^  were  under 
strict  injunctions  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  with  100,000  men. 
In  Poland,  too,  Bathory  was  carrying  everything  before  him. 
He  had  postponed  his  coronation  a  fortnight,  as  the  day  originally 
appointed  fell  within  holy  week,  so  that  it  was  not  till  Easter 
Monday  (23  March  1576)  that  he  made  his  state  entry  into 
Cracow.  The  procession  was  headed  by  George  Banfy,  captain  of 
the  Hungarian  hussars,  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  his  brother  the 
marshal  of  the  diet,  and  the  bishop  of  Cujavia,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  primate,^^  was  to  crown  the  new  king.  Next  rode  500 
Transylvanian  gentlemen,  two  abreast,  with  leopard  skins  over 
gold  and  silver  cuirasses.     In  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  retinue 

"  All  central  Hungary  at  this  time  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  was  divided  into  the 
sandjaks  of  Szegeden,  Temesvar,  and  Pezega,  and  the  pashalic  of  Buda.  The  beg- 
lerbeg of  Temesvar  was  the  governor-general  of  the  whole.  Austrian  Hungary,  a  long 
and  narrow  strip,  lay  to  the  west,  the  much  more  important  principality  of  Transyl- 
vania to  the  east  of  Turkish  Hungary. 

*=  Neither  Bathory  nor  his  queen  could  prevail  upon  the  primate  to  attend  the 
coronation. 
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towered  the  herculean  form  of  the  monarch,  distinguished  by  his 
manly  carriage  and  majestic  gravity.  He  wore  a  scarlet  damask 
attila,^^  a  sable  embroidered  scarlet  mantle,  grey  hose,  and  yellow 
buskins.  A  black  heron's  plume  waved  from  the  top  of  his  kalpag, 
which  was  fastened  by  a  diamond  clasp.  His  huge  bay  horse,  of 
the  best  Turkish  breed,  had  a  golden  bit,  and  its  bridle  was  en- 
crusted with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  Before  the  king 
were  led  three  other  Turkish  full  bloods,  in  scarlet  housings  trimmed 
with  ermine,  their  saddles  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms  in  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Each  saddle  was  valued  at  100,000  florins. 
Immediately  afterwards  came  1,000  Hungarian  heydukes,  half  of 
them  in  sky  blue,  half  in  crimson  uniforms,  all  veterans,  not  one  of 
whom  had  fought  in  less  than  ten  pitched  battles.  They  were 
known  as  the  blue  and  red  drabants,  but  Bathory  always  called 
them  '  my  strength.'  An  imposing  array  of  8,000  Polish  noble- 
men brought  up  the  rear,  at  the  head  of  whom  rode  the  young  and 
handsome  Tenczynski,  palatine  of  Belz,  so  gorgeously  attired  '  that 
the  like  of  it  had  not  been  seen  in  Poland  within  the  memory  of 
man.'  A  glittering  handerium  ^*  followed  him  in  gold  and  silver 
armour,  and  mounted  on  fiery  arabs. 

On  1  May,  after  making  the  customary  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Stanislas,  the  patron  saint  of  Poland,  Stephen  and  Anna 
were  crowned  by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
though  not  before  Stephen  had  sternly  warned  the  assembled 
nobles  and  prelates  that  he  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
possible  consequences  of  their  precipitancy.  The  coronation  was 
followed  by  the  nuptials  of  the  sovereigns,  banquets  and  tourneys, 
the  distribution  of  offices  and  dignities  (Zamoy ski's  appointment 
to  the  vice-chancellorship  was  one  of  the  first),  and  the  issue  of 
circular  letters  summoning  a  general  diet  to  Warsaw  in  the  beginning 
of  June  :  all  who  failed  to  appear  there  at  the  appointed  time  were 
to  be  regarded  as  traitors  and  rebels.  Only  seventeen  days  after 
the  coronation  the  imperial  party  received  its  coup  de  grace  in 
Poland  proper  by  the  storming  of  Lankorona  by  the  red  and  blue 
drabants,  Laski,  defiant  to  the  last,  having  refused  to  surrender 
that  fortress  to  the  new  king.  Immediately  afterwards  Bathory, 
who  was  determined,  he  said,  to  show  that  he  was  *  neither  a  painted 
nor  a  ballad  king,'  set  off  for  Warsaw  to  meet  the  diet. 

The  night  before  Bathory  entered  the  Polish  capital,  the  nuncio 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  Stephen  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  win  over  Laureo ;  but  his  protests,  his  remonstrances,  and 
his  threats  had  alike  been  thrown  away.     Laureo,  though  sorely 

^'  The  attila,  a  lace-embroidered  fur  cloak,  and  the  kalpag,  a  tall  sheepskin  cap 
of  Tatar  origin,  were  essential  parts  of  the  Hungarian  national  costume. 

'*  A  band  of  mounted  noblemen  who  performed  the  military  honours  at  the 
coronations  of  the  Pohsh  and  Hungarian  monarchs. 
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troubled  and  dismayed,  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
emperor.  At  last  an  ultimatum  from  the  indignant  king  (already 
on  his  way  to  Warsaw)  to  the  obdurate  prelate  bade  the  latter 
either  come  and  meet  him  forthwith  or  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
legate  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  was  escorted  to  Silesia  by  the 
royal  chamberlain.  His  banishment,  however,  was  not  for  long. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  potentate,  in  league  with  the  Moscovite,^  was  about  to 
invade  Poland,  completely  changed  the  face  of  things.  Stephen 
had  already  satisfied  the  pope  of  his  perfect  devotion  to  the  holy 
see,  and  Laureo  was  now  ordered  back  to  Poland.  He  returned 
with  reluctance  and  disquietude.  '  The  king,'  he  says,  '  can  never 
like  me  after  what  has  passed,'  and  certainly  he  had  spared  no 
pains  to  discredit  him  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  with  no 
small  anxiety,  therefore,  that  he  looked  forward  to  his  first  interview 
with  a  monarch  whom  he  had  so  grievously  offended,  and  whose 
chief  counsellor  he  regarded  as  his  bitterest  foe.^^  Comforted, 
however,  by  '  a  most  humane  letter '  from  the  king,  who  was  too 
great  a  man  to  bear  malice  and  too  prudent  a  politician  to  make 
foes  of  possible  friends  (especially  as  his  position  for  the  moment 
was  insecure  and  even  j)erilous),^^  the  nuncio  returned  at  last  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 

Within  four  days  [he  writes  ^^]  I  have  had  three  long  audiences  .  .  . 
and  have  no  small  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  gradually  bring  every 
sort  of  negotiation  to  a  happy  issue  with  a  prince  of  so  much  piety  and 
prudence.  He  is  in  his  45th  year,  grave  of  aspect  and  speech,  lofty  in 
stature,  and  well  proportioned  ;  in  short,  he  appears  to  have  every  requisite 
for  ruling  a  kingdom  and  leading  an  army. 

As  to  his  personal  habits  he  had  already  written  :  ^^ 

The  Transylvanian  uses  neither  pomp  nor  ornament  of  any  kind,  nor 
does  he  voluntarily  consort  with  them  that  do.  His  food  is  soldier's  fare, 
to  wit :  ox-flesh,  garHc,  and  onions,  and  he  drinks  with  moderation.  Such 
discipline  is  really  necessary  in  Poland,  where  most  of  the  great  men  con- 
sume their  revenues  in  eating,  drinking,  and  gorgeous  apparel. 

Bathory's  reverence  at  public  worship  also  impressed  him 
favourably  : 

'*  According  to  Laureo,  Maximilian  had  actually  signed  a  treaty  of  partition  with 
Ivan  IV,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  appropriate  Livonia  and  Smolensk,  while  the 
emperor  was  to  content  himself  with  all  the  Polish  territory  immediately  adjacent  to 
Germany. 

^^  Zamoyski,  whom  Laureo  greatly  disliked,  classing  him  among  the  politici,  i.e. 
lukewarm  catholics  who  postponed  religion  to  politics. 

"  Danzig,  instigated  and  assisted  by  the  emperor,  had  closed  its  gates  against  the 
new  king,  and"  could  only  be  reduced  by  a  regular  siege.  The  Lithuanians  also  showed 
symptoms  of  rebellion. 

^»  Despatch  No.  152.  ^  Despatch  No.  112. 
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The  king,  we  hear,  never  sits  down  [during  service],  but  is  either  on 
his  feet  or  on  his  knees ;  neither  does  he  ever  wear  a  berretta  as  many  do 
when  he  hears  high  mass. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  Bathory's  courage  and  sang- 
froid : 

The  marshal  Zborowski,'^"  being  one  morning  at  a  levee  with  many  other 
lords,  fell  to  reasoning  of  good  swords,  drew  forth  his  own  blade  from  its 
sheath,  and  lauded  it  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  presence  of  Bathory,  who, 
taking  offence  thereat,  suddenly  loosed  his  scimitar  from  his  girdle  and, 
beating  down  the  other's  sword  therewith,  flashed  the  scimitar  in  his 
face,  remarking  that  it  was  even  a  better  blade  than  his  (Zborowski's) 
sword.  The  marshal,  thereupon  perceiving  his  error  in  unsheathing  his 
sword  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  straightway  went  down  upon  his  knees 
and  begged  pardon  of  his  majesty,  who  thereupon  benignantly  raised  him 
to  his  feet  and  embraced  him. 

The  nuncio  and  the  king  gradually  became  firm  friends,  and 
Stephen,  in  many  subsequent  interviews,  detailed  his  political 
plans.  He  justified  his  hatred  of  the  Habsburgs  by  reason  of  the 
treachery  with  which  the  princes  of  that  house  had  always  treated 
Transylvania,  and  some  of  the  strange  facts  related  by  him  seem  to 
have  been  veritable  revelations  to  the  astonished  nuncio.  Stephen 
also  convinced  him  that  it  was  simply  and  solely  political  expedi- 
ency which  attached  him  to  the  sultan,  but  that  he  was  resolved 
to  break  these  bonds  and  take  up  arms  against  the  Turk  (qiiem  odio 
habehat  cane  iiejus  et  angiie),  to  the  glory  of  God,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Of  the  Poles  generally  he  had  a  very  poor  opmion.  He 
apijreciated  their  valour  indeed,  and  hoped  to  make  the  most  of  their 
splendid  military  qualities,  but  a  man  of  his  stern  simplicity  and 
sobriety  could  not  but  be  disgusted  with  their  vanity,  flightiness, 
and  extravagance.  *  I  do  not  wonder,'  he  said,  '  that  Henry  of 
Valois  escaped  from  them,  but  if  ever  I  go,  it  shall  be  by  broad 
daylight  and  not  in  the  dead  of  night.'  There  was  one  Pole,  how- 
ever, of  whom  he  could  not  speak  too  highly,  namely,  the  young 
chancellor,  Zamoyski,  '  whose  moderation,  dexterity,  and  sufficiency 
he  lauded  to  the  skies,  affirming  that  non  erat  ei  similis  in  tota 
Polonia.'*^ 

All  Laureo's  efforts  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Poland 
were  directed  towards  bringing  about  an  amicable  understanding 
between  the  king  and  the  emperor.  He  exhorted  Bathory  '  to  burn 
all  past  offences  in  the  fire  of  Christian  charity,'  and  though 
Stephen's  distrust  of  the  Habsburgs  remained  invincible,  he  con- 

*"  When  we  recollect  that  the  wealthy  and  influential  Zborowski  was  one  of 
Bathory's  most  indispensable  supporters,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  Bathory  showed 
equal  moral  and  physical  courage  in  thus  asserting  his  royal  dignity. 

"  The  lifelong  friendship  of  Stephen  and  Zamoyski  does  equal  honour  to  both. 
Zamoyski  was  to  Bathory  all  that  Oxenstjerna  was  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  all  that 
Strafford  might  have  been  to  Charles  I. 
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sented,  at  last,  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  empire, 
which  the  nuncio  personally  carried  through  on  his  way  back  to 
Rome  in  August  1578,  where  the  zealous,  though  not  always 
successful,  services  of  the  aged  prelate  were  rewarded  by  the  red 
hat.     Henceforth  he  disappears  entirely  from  history. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Stephen  Bathory  does  not  here  con- 
cern us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  approved  himself  a  consummate 
soldier  and  statesman ;  that  his  victories  over  Ivan  the  Terrible 
brought  Moscovy  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  thus  securing  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  republic  for  at  least  a  century  to  come,  and 
that  only  his  premature  death  at  Grodno,  eight  years  later,  pre- 
vented him  from  turning  his  triumphant  arms  against  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Not  without  reason  do  the  Poles  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  their  monarchs. 

E.  NisBET  Bain. 
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The  Religious   Writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  More 


MR.  SEEBOHM,  in  his  'Oxford  Eeformers,'  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  earlier  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  has 
touched  upon  his  religious  opinions  and  writings  uj)  to  the  year 
1519.  The  eventful  years  that  follow  present  More  in  a  position 
of  greater  importance,  and  '\\\  an  attitude  towards  the  movements 
of  the  time  which  is  of  no  less  significance  ;  and  I  think  that  his 
attitude  towards  the  reformation  in  England  is  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

At  starting  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  great  as  was 
the  influence  which  Colet  exercised  over  More,  Erasmus  was  at 
least  as  intimate  a  sharer  of  his  thoughts  on  the  religious  questions 
of  the  day.  The  great  scholar  had  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
house  at  Bucklersbury  during  the  earlier  years  of  More's  married 
life.  There  he  had  completed  that  biting  satire,  the  punning  title 
of  which  was  to  be  a  remembrance  of  the  friend  who  sympathised 
so  warmly  with  its  method  and  whose  presence  was  to  the  author 
'  more  sweet  than  anything  in  life.'  ^  The  '  Encomium  Morise,' 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  fears  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  two  friends,  and  as  a  sportive  prologue  to  the 
more  serious  work  '  Utopia.'  Its  appearance  was  naturally  not 
unnoticed  or  its  matter  uncondemned,  and  it  was  More  who  stood 
forth  to  defend  it.  This  was  but  the  beginning,  but  that  his  views  v 
were  throughout  his  life  in  substantial  accordance  with  those  of 
Erasmus  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  In  so  far  as 
humanism  '  consisted  in  a  new  and  vital  perception  of  the  essential 
dignity  of  man  apart  from  theological  determinations '  the  whole 
tone  of  More's  writings  proves  him  to  have  been  a  humanist.  But 
this  consciousness  of  man's  own  dignity  and  power  was  combined 
in  him  with  no  under-estimation  of  the  value  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Eather  was  the  ideal  of  his  humanism  distinctly  the  product  of 
Christian  thought.  He  was  thus  able  to  combine  intense  devotion 
to  the  church  with  the  strongest  reprobation  of  ecclesiastical 
scandals  and  the  most  acute  perception  of  the  follies  of  a  stagnant 
theology.     He  wrote  some  of  his  most  stinging  epigrams  against 

'  Preface  to  the  Encomium  Moria;. 
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ignorant  and  immoral  priests  and  incompetent  bishops.  Before 
the  pubHcation  of  the  *  Utopia '  his  antagonism  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Scotist  theologians  was  well  known,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  those  who  thought  that  knowledge  of  Greek 
fostered  heresy.  In  1517  Pace  could  say  of  him  (it  was  after 
telling  an  amusing  story  of  one  of  his  wit-combats  with  dull 
theologians) — 

This  one  piece  of  ill-luck,  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  follows  More :  when- 
ever he  speaks  most  skilfully  and  acutely  among  your  white-mitred  fathers 
with  reference  to  their  special  science,  they  always  condemn  him  and  call 
all  he  says  childish  folly,  not  because  they  really  think  him  worthy  of  con- 
demnation, but  because  they  are  envious  of  his  remarkable  genius  and  his 
knowledge  of  other  sciences  whereof  they  are  ignorant — in  a  word,  because 
a  mere  boy  (so  they  call  him)  a  long  way  excels  his  elders  in  wisdom. ^ 

When  Erasmus  published  his  New  Testament,  More  warmly 
commended  it  to  the  great  men  of  the  time,  exclaiming  in  his 
verses  to  the  reader  (printed  among  his  epigrams) — 

Nova  Christi  lex  nova  luce  nitet. 

In  1519  he  gave  a  most  clear  exposition  of  his  dissent  from  the 
extravagances  of  popular  belief  and  practice  in  a  letter  to  a  monk 
who  had  warned  him  against  associating  with  the  contemner  of 
the  Vulgate.^     Of  this  letter  Mr.  Seebohm  has  given  a  resume. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  sense  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  More 
had  abandoned  few,  if  any,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  in  whose 
name  it  was  that  he  rebuked  sin  and  defended  learning.  This  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  his  controversial  works,  but  even  the  *  Utopia ' 
is  not  without  traces  of  the  same  attitude.  No  portion  of  More's 
ideal  republic  has  been  more  often  the  subject  of  commentary  than 
the  chapter  De  religionihus  Utopiensiiim.  On  the  beautiful  picture 
of  a  benign  and  rational  toleration  which  it  presents  Mr.  Seebohm 
has  rightly  laid  much  stress,  but  he  has,  I  think,  gone  beyond  his 
text  when  he  finds  in  the  Utopians  a  *  fearless  faith  in  the  consist- 
ency of  Christianity  with  science  '  and  a  '  significant  denial  of  any 
sacerdotal  sense  '  to  their  priesthood.  Is  there  any  less  slender 
foundation  for  Mr.  Seebohm's  statement  of  the  Utopians'  faith  in 
the  consistency  of  Christianity  with  science  than  the  words  gratum 
Deo  cidtum putant  natures  contemplationem  laudemque  ah  ea?'^  The 
'  significant  denial '  of  sacerdotalism  Mr.  Seebohm  supports  by  a 
quotation  which  is  scarcely  correct ;  and  he  does  not  observe  the 
prostration  of  the  people  on  the  priest's  entrance,  or  the  distinctly 

-  De  Fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  prcBcipitur,  pp.  83,  84.    Basil.  1517. 

^  EpistolcB  aliquot  eruditorum  virorum,  pp.  92-138.    Basil.  1520. 

■*  Latin  Works,  Liouysiin,  1555,  p.  17a.  Translated  by  Kalph  Kobinson,  '  They  think 
that  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  praise  thereof  coming  is  to  God  a  very 
acceptable  honour '  (Arber's  reprint,  p.  149). 
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mentioned  eucharistic  significance  of  his  vestments.  The  question 
is  of  interest  only  as  showing  how  far  the  '  Utopia '  represents 
Mor.e's  own  opinions,  for  no  one  who  has  read  any  of  his  writings 
would  imagine  that  any  question  of  the  '  consistency  of  Christianity 
with  science  '  ever  occurred  to  him ;  nor  can  there  be  the  least 
doubt  that  More  attributed  a  *  sacerdotal  sense '  to  the  Christian 
priesthood.  In  so  thinking  he  may  of  course  have  been  bigoted 
and  ignorant,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve  Mr.  Seebohm's 
eulogy.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  arguments,  both 
on  the  religion  and  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Utopians,  are  based 
on  an  inference  which,  whether  just  or  not,  More  himself  never 
draws.  For  instance,  Mr.  Seebohm  says  that  the  Utopians  '  recog- 
nised, as  Mr.  Mill  urges  that  Christians  ought  to  do  now,  "  in 
the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  complete  spirit  of  the 
ethics  of  utility."  '  ^  Now  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  Seebohm 
alludes  refers  unquestionably  to  the  views  of  the  Utopians  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  cannot  prove  any 
connexion  between  their  philosophy  and  the  revelation  of  Christ. 
It  is,  of  course,  open  to  Mr.  Seebohm  to  say  that  their  conversion 
would  have  made  no  change  in  their  philosophic  opinions,  but  it  is 
hardly  permissible  to  take  the  point  for  granted.  It  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  throughout  his  book  Mr.  Seebohm,  while  he 
rightly  lays  stress  on  the  agreement  between  the  views  of  Colet, 
Erasmus,  and  More,  seems  to  exaggerate  the  freedom  of  their 
opinions.  One  instance  of  their  cordial  acceptance  of  views  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  especially  medieval  will  suffice. 
The  question  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical 
one.  In  England  at  least  the  claim  to  exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  had  always  been  warmly  contested,  and  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  pronounced  more  and  more  decisively  against  it. 
But  More,  even  in  his  '  Utopia,'  uses  the  strongest  arguments  in 
its  favour,  while  Colet,  in  his  famous  sermon  before  the  convoca- 
tion of  1512,^  expressly  declared  it  to  be  just.  The  '  Oxford 
reformers '  were  indeed  liberal,  tolerant,  and  pious  beyond  the 
standard  of  their  time,  but  in  doctrine  they  firmly  maintained  the 
principles  of  the  unreformed  church.  Colet  did  not  live  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  great  movements  of  the  reformers  ;  Erasmus, 
after  hesitating  for  a  while,  opposed  them  ;  More  strongly  and 
decisively  condemned  their  whole  position. 

Before  he  was  forced  into  the  arena  of  theological  controversy 
More  had  begun  to  write  a  short  devotional  treatise  of  great  value 
on  the  text  Memorare  novissima  et  in  (sternum  non  peccabisJ  The 
book,  which  is  almost  unknown,  is  well  worthy  to  be  reprinted  :  it 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  sincerity 

*  The  Oxford  Reformers,  1st  edition,  p.  286.        «  Given  in  The  Oxford  Reformers. 
'  English  Works,  1557,  pp.  72-102.     The  treatise  is  unfinished. 
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and  beauty  of  More's  character,  but  also  as  an  example  of  the 
highest  standard  of  catholic  devotion  immediately  before  the 
reformation.  Unfortunately  More's  theological  studies  could  not 
be  confined  to  such  devotional  exercises ;  he  was  led  into  religious 
controversy,  as  he  was  led  into  politics,  by  the  king. 

As  early  as  1518  Henry  VIII  had  been  preparing  a  book  against 
the  heretics,  which,  if  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Brewer  be  correct,^ 
was  the  original  draft  of  the  attack  upon  Luther  published  in  1521. 
It  was  natural  that  Pace  and  More  should  be  frequently  consulted 
during  the  progress  of  this  work,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
took  any  actual  part  in  the  authorship,^  then-  aid  at  most  extend- 
ing to  the  composition  and  the  correction  of  the  Latin  style.  Of 
a  conversation  which  he  had  with  the  king  at  this  time  More  has 
left  a  curious  record.'" 

I  was  myself  [he  says]  sometime  not  of  the  mind  that  the  primacy  of 
the  [Koman]  see  should  be  begun  by  the  institution  of  God,  until  I  read 
in  the  matter  those  things  that  the  king's  highness  had  written  in  his 
most  famous  book  against  the  heresies  of  Martin  Luther.  At  the  first 
reading  whereof  I  moved  the  king's  highness  eitlier  to  leave  out  that 
point  or  else  to  touch  it  more  slenderly,  for  doubt  of  such  thing  as  after 
might  hap  to  fall  in  question  between  his  highness  and  some  pope,  as 
between  princes  and  popes  divers  times  have  done.  Whereunto  his  high- 
ness answered  me  that  he  would  in  no  wise  anything  minish  of  that 
matter,  of  which  thing  his  highness  showed  me  a  secret  cause,  whereof  I 
never  had  anything  heard  before.  But  surely  after  I  had  read  his  grace's 
book  thereon,  and  so  many  other  things  as  I  have  seen  in  that  point  of 
the  controversy  of  this  ten  '•  years  since  and  more,  I  have  found  a  general 
consent  of  fathers  and  councils  agreeing  in  that  point. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  opinion  for  which  More  died  was  first 
instilled  into  him  by  the  king  by  whose  orders  he  was  executed.  A 
very  important  question  arises  from  this  statement  of  his  as  to 
what  may  have  been  the  '  secret  matter  '  which  induced  Henry  VIII 
in  his  book  against  Luther  so  strongly  to  support  the  papal  supre- 
macy, and  which,  when  declared  to  More,  who  was  before  incredu- 
lous of  the  papal  claim,  convinced  him  of  its  importance  and  finally 
made  a  '  Eomanist '  of  him.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  suggested  '^  that 
the  secret  was  that  the  marriage  between  Arthur  and  Catherine 
had  been  consummated.  Thus  in  view  of  the  succession  of  the 
princess  Mary  or  of  any  child  that  the  king  might  have  by  Catherine, 
and  of  the  social  position  of  others  married  in  the  same  way.  More 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  Preface,  p.  202. 

'  More  stated  that  he  was  only  '  a  sorter  out  and  placer  of  the  principal  matters 
therein  contained.'— Koper,  Life  of  More  (Pitt  Press  ed.  p.  37). 

'"  Letter  to  Cromwell,  English  Works,  the  two  pages  both  numbered  by  mistake 
1427.     Cf.  Roper,  pp.  37,  38. 

"  '  Seven  '  in  More's  Works,  but  '  ten  '  in  the  original. 

'-  Forttiighthj  Beviciv,  ix.  508,  599. 
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would  feel  with  overpowering  force  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
papal  authority  in  granting  dispensations  and  the  other  powers  of  the 
holy  see  which  required  a  similar  belief  in  the  supremacy  for  their 
basis.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  is  open  to  obvious  objec- 
tions. As,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  with  certainty 
what  the  '  secret  matter '  may  have  been,  the  subject  need  be  no 
further  alluded  to  here. 

Henry's  book  won  him  the  title  of  '  defender  of  the  faith,'  and 
exposed  him  to  an  answer  from  Luther  which  no  one  denies  to  be 
violent   and  indecent   to  the  last  degree.     Seeing   the  king  thus 
attacked.  More  was  moved  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  defence, 
writing,  says  his  great-grandson,^^  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
Responde  stulto  secundum  stidtitiam  ejus,  and  with  such  effect  that 
his  worthy  descendant  considers  that  *  to  see  how  he  handleth 
Luther  would  do  any  man  good.'  ^*     His  '  Vindicatio  Henrici  VIII 
a   calumniis  Lutheri,'  published  under  the  name  of  '  Gulielmus 
Eosseus,'  appeared  in  1523. •^     Though  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  real  doubt,  of  the  authorship.     The  style  in 
all  its  good  points  is  eminently  characteristic  of  More,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately quite  foreign  in  tone  to  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  his  mild  and  beautiful  nature.     It  is  sad  that  he  should  have 
descended   to  coarse   and   scurrilous  jesting,   and  have  made  no 
attempt  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  controversy  into  which  he  had 
flung  himself.     With  all  Luther's  horror  of  monastic  degradation 
and  longing   for  reform  he  could  fully  sympathise  ;  but  he  was 
aroused  by  the  same  feelings  to  amend  rather  than  to  destroy.     It 
was  the  coarseness  of  the  attacks  upon  all  which  he  held  dear  that 
moved  him  to  write ;  Savonarola  he  could  have  followed,  but  not 
Luther.     The  whole  attitude,  indeed,  of  More  towards  the  reforma- 
tion may  be  very  largely,  though  not  entirely,  explained  by  his 
mental  constitution.     A  disposition  such  as  his,  in  which  the  feel- 
ings of  charity  and  veneration  were  so  prominent,  could  not  easily 
lend  itself  to  the  iconoclastic  vehemence  in  which  the  energy  of 
Luther  took  refuge,  and  which  demanded  of  necessity  a  harsh  rend- 
ing of  old  ties  and  a  cruel  treatment  of  even  honest  opponents. 
When  More  answered  the  reformers  in  their  own  strain  he  was 
simply  using  the  weapon  which  they  had  proved  to  be  effective,  but 
his  conduct  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted.     It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  his  controversial  works  show  that  he  put  some  restraint 
upon  himself,  while  there  is  no  sign  that  Luther  ever  did  so.     Nor 
should  the  spirit  in  which  More  wrote  be  forgotten.     He  says  with 
much  feeling  at  the  end  of  this  work — 

Imo  nihil  mihi  niagis  in  votis  est  quam  ut  illam  aliquando  diem 
videam,  qua  et  has  nugas  meas  et  illius  omnes  insanas  hsreses  mortales 

•3  Cresacre  More,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  1726,  p.  311.         '*  Ibid.  p.  110. 
'*  It  is  published  in  the  Latin  Works,  ed,  1565,  pp.  57-117. 
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omnes  abjiciant ;  ut  obruto  pessimarum  rerum  studio,  sepultis  jurgiorum 
stimulis  et  contentionum  obliterata  memoria,  illucescat  animis  serenum 
fidei  lumen  :  redeat  syncera  pietas  et  vere  Christiana  concordia  :  quam  ali- 
quando  precor,  ut  reddat,  ac  restituat  terrae,  Qui  in  terram  venit  pacera 
daturus  e  coelo.'^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  More,  like  so  many  other  opponents  of 
the  reformers,  blamed  Luther  and  his  followers  for  the  excesses  of 
the  Bmiernkrieg  of  1525.  In  that  year  Bugenhagen,  then  newly 
converted  to  the  Lutheran  opinions,  addressed  his  letter  '  to  the 
saints  in  England,'  and  More,  who  heard  all  the  most  terrible 
stories  of  the  peasants'  excesses  from  Goclenius,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  reply  to  it.  Here,  however,  he  had  no  desire  to  enter  into 
public  controversy;  his  letter  was  entirely  private,'*  and  was  written 
in  a  most  conciliatory  tone.  He  took  pains  to  refute  the  Antinomian 
opinions  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  he  attributed  to  Luther,  and 
called  attention  to  much  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittenberg  doctor 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  reconcile  with  any  reasonable  stan- 
dard of  theology.  From  such  violence  of  opinion  and  expression 
he  thought  that  the  revolts  and  massacres  were  legitimate  deduc- 
tions. He  was  at  pains  also  to  point  out  that  the  true  catholic 
doctrines  were  misrepresented  by  the  reformers,  and  instanced  the 
famous  point  of  justification  by  faith. 

The  church  both  believes  and  teaches  that  man's  works  cannot  be 
well  done  without  the  grace  of  God,  or  be  of  any  merit  without  faith  in 
Christ.  Nor  are  they,  even  in  that  case,  in  their  nature  fit  for  heaven. 
When  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  no 
more  than  we  ought  to  have  done.  We  do  not  fight  against  grace  or 
deny  Christ,  or  confide,  like  the  Pharisees,  in  works  ;  for  we  know  well  that 
they  are  worth  nothing  without  faith,  that  they  have  no  value  except 
from  the  pure  bounty  of  God.  But  they  fight  against  faith  and  deny 
Christ,  who,  while  they  extol  only  grace  and  faith,  deny  the  value  of  faith 
and  make  men  callous  to  living  well.^^ 

Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  sound  than  this  statement,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  church  of  England  is 
immediately  suggested.  From  such  passages  we  are  encouraged  to 
inquire  what  More's  position  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
later.  Mr.  Froude  assures  us  that  '  his  mind  was  too  clear  and 
genuine  to  allow  him  to  deceive  himself  with  the  delusive  mirage  of 
anglicanism.'     Bather,  in  one  sense  More  ivas  Anglican,  while  in 

"  Latin  Works,  p.  118a. 

'*  Mori  epistola  in  qua  non  minus  facete  quam  pie  respondet  litteris  Johannis 
Pomerani.     Louvain.     It  was  not  published  till  1568. 

'»  I  use  the  translation  of  this  passage  given  in  an  article  in  the  North  British 
Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  102  et  seq.,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Seebohm  has  somewhere  admitted  the  authorship  of  this  article.  If  so,  our  hope 
must  be  the  greater  that  he  will  finally  give  us  a  complete  life  of  More,  which  he  is 
so  admirably  qualified  to  write. 
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another  sense  '  anglicanism '  was  never  placed  before  him.  And,  in 
spite  of  the  vehemence  with  which  he  defended  some  of  the  more 
especially  medieval  doctrines,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  several  occa- 
sions on  which  he  clearly  held  and  expressed  the  views  of  primitive 
Christianity  as  they  have  been  expounded  by  Anglican  theologians 
since  the  reformation. 

The  progress  of  events  soon  brought  More  forward  again  as  a 
controversialist,  and  in  1528  he  assumed  the  position,  which  he 
maintained  almost  until  his  death,  of  the  most  prominent  defender 
of  the  church  against  the  attacks  of  the  English  reformers.  The 
writings  of  the  heretics  had  been  largely  disseminated  in  England, 
and  it  was  felt  that  some  stronger  weapon  than  the  law  afforded 
was  necessary  for  general  use.  More,  as  a  layman  whose  tolerant 
views  were  well  known  and  whose  literary  fame  was  European,  was 
admirably  fitted  to  meet  the  pamphleteers  on  their  own  ground. 
Accordingly,  in  March  1528,  Tunstal  entreated  him  to  come  forward 
as  the  defender  of  the  church,  and  sent  him  a  formal  license  '  to  read 
and  keep  certain  books  of  Luther  and  certain  other  heretical  publi- 
cations,' in  order  that  he  might  write  an  answer  to  them  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  More  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  volumes,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  side  by  side  with 
Luther  as  a  powerful  antagonist  of  the  church  he  must  plaee  William 
Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  and  author  of  *  The 
Wicked  Mammon  '  and  '  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man.'  The 
result  of  his  reading  was  the  publication  of  '  A  Dialogue  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knighte  ;  one  of  the  Counsaill  of  our  Sovereign 
Lorde  the  Kinge,  and  Chancellour  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Wherein  be  treated  divers  maters,  as  of  the  veneracion  and  worship 
of  ymages  and  relyques,  praing  to  Saintes,  and  goying  on  pylgri- 
mage.  With  many  other  thinges  touchyng  the  pestilente  secte  of 
Luther  and  Tyndale,  by  the  tone  bygone  in  Saxony  and  by  the 
tother  labored  to  be  brought  into  England.'  ^°  This  was  a  work  of 
remarkable  skill,  and  has  always  been  considered  by  Roman  writers 
to  be  More's  greatest  achievement.  It  must  in  justice  be  admitted 
that  the  questions  discussed  are  treated  with  ability  and  tact,  and 
in  a  much  more  moderate  tone  than  was  usual  in  the  controversies 
of  the  time.  The  method  of  the  book  was  admirably  chosen.  It 
professes  to  be  a  dialogue  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day  between 
More  and  a  messenger  from  one  of  his  friends  who  was  imbued  with 
many  of  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  The  objections  of  the  heretics 
are  brought  forward  with  some  force  and  are  met  with  every  artifice 
of  ridicule  and  illustration  as  well  as  of  sober  argument.  Thus  the 
simplicity  of  the  reformer  who  considers  '  logic  but  babbling,  music 
to  serve  for  singers,  arithmetic  meet  for  merchants,  geometry  for 
masons,  astronomy  good  for  no  man,  and  as  for  philosophy,  the 

■o  First  edition,  1529.     English  Works,  ed.  1557,  pp.  104-228. 
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most  vain  of  all,'  ^^  and  knows  nothing  but  a  little  Latin  and  the 
bible,  is  sketched  with  delightful  humour.  Turning  to  argument, 
More  cites  a  number  of  examples  to  prove  that  images  were  not  for- 
bidden to  Christians.  In  attempting  a  dilemma  as  to  the  reverence 
to  be  paid  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  More  seems  as  oblivious  of  logic  as 
his  opponent,  but  with  regard  to  the  veneration  of  saints  he  is  more 
straightforward. 

Well  they  [the  heretics]  wot  that  the  church  worshippeth  not  saints  as 
God,  but  as  God's  good  servants,  and  therefore  the  honour  that  is  done 
to  them  redoundeth  principally  to  the  honour  of  their  Master,  like  as  in 
common  custom  of  people  we  do  reverence  sometimes,  and  make  great 
cheer  to  some  men  for  their  master's  sake  whom  else  would  we  not  haply 
bid  once  good-morrow.'^^ 

Speaking  of  pilgrimages  he  denies  that  they  are  maintained  because 
they  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  clergy,  and  defends  the  con- 
secration of  special  places  for  God's  service. 

Where  ye  say  that  in  resorting  to  this  place  and  that  place,  this  image 
and  that  image,  we  seem  to  reckon  as  though  God  were  not  in  every 
place  alike  mighty  or  not  alike  present,  this  reason  [he  says]  proceedeth 
no  more  against  pilgrimages  than  against  all  the  churches  in  Christendom ; 
for  God  is  as  mighty  in  the  stable  as  in  the  temple.^'' 

He  thus  narrows  down  the  question  to  a  point,  the  decision  of 
which  does  not  affect  the  question  that  he  is  supposed  to  answer. 
Because  God  had  set  apart  certain  places  to  be  hallowed  to  him, 
and  ordered  men  to  assemble  together  to  worship  him,  it  did  not 
follow  that  prayers  '  should  be  better  heard  of  our  Lord  in  Kent 
than  at  Cambridge.' 

For  the  proof  that  special  localities  are  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  others.  More  relies  on  the  evidence  of  miracles.  This  intro- 
duces several  very  interesting  chapters  in  which  he  meets  the  argu- 
ments against  the  possibility  of  miraculous  manifestations.  Into 
this  subject  he  enters  at  great  length  and  with  much  skill,  distin- 
guishing between  a  belief  in  miracles  in  general  and  in  particular 
cases.  While  admitting  that  the  devil  can  work  miracles  he  de- 
clares that  if  the  church  had  acknowledged  such  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  have  deserted  her.  The  rest  of  the  first  book  explains  and 
defends  at  great  length  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  of  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  holy  scripture.  On  this  latter  point  More  main- 
tains that  the  church  cannot  err  on  any  necessary  article  of  the 
faith,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 

Whoso  will  not  unto  the  study  of  scripture  take  the  points  of  the 
catholic  faith  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  but  of  diffidence  and  mistrust 
study  to  seek  in  scripture  whether  the  faith  of  the  church  be  true  or  not, 

^'  '  Dialogue,'  English  Works,  p.  111.  ^-  English  Works,  p.  118. 
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he  cannot  fail  to  fall  in  worse  errors  and  far  more  jeopardous  than  any 
man  can  do  by  philosophy,  whereof  the  reasons  and  arguments  in  matters 
of  our  faith  have  nothing  in  like  authority.^^ 

In  the  second  book  the  subject  of  the  church  is  continued. 
What,  asks  the  objector,  is  the  visible  church  ?  More  replies  that 
it  must  be  open  and  obvious,  a  city  set  on  an  hill  that  cannot  be 
hid  ;  no  sect  can  be  the  church,  for  the  church  existed  before  them 
all,  the  tree  from  which  they,  as  withered  branches,  dropped.  The 
church  also  must  contain  good  and  bad  men  together,  and  is,  in 
fact,  '  the  common  known  multitude  of  Christian  nations  not  cut  off 
nor  fallen  off  by  heresies.'  ^^  The  subject  of  the  views  of  the  re- 
formers is  then  again  introduced  ;  for  the  objector  asks  why,  if  the 
good  and  bad  be  together  in  the  church,  the  good  may  not  be  those 
who  believe  the  worship  of  images  to  be  idolatry.  More  then 
defends  in  turn  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  reverence  paid  to 
relics,  and  pilgrimages.  The  canonised  saints  must  be  saints  indeed, 
or  the  church  would  have  erred  in  a  matter  nearly  touching  God's 
honour,  which  cannot  be.  To  the  objector's  complaints  about  relics 
it  is  answered  that  the  church  could  not  have  received  pig's  bones, 
or  the  bones  of  the  damned,  as  worthy  of  reverence,  for  she  is  guided 
by  the  same  Spirit  through  whom  the  canon  of  scripture  was  chosen. 
And,  even  if  God  permitted  a  mistake  to  be  undiscovered  for  a  while, 
no  harm  would  happen,  for  the  intention  of  those  that  pay  reve- 
rence is  good,  as  there  could  be  no  harm  in  paying  reverence  to  an 
unconsecrated  host.  Nor  do  the  bad  customs  that  disgrace  some 
shrines  prove  that  the  shrines  themselves  should  be  destroyed  any 
more  than  that  holy  days  should  be  abolished  because  in  some 
places  foolish  or  wicked  deeds  are  done  on  them.  '  In  some 
countries  they  go  a-hunting  on  Good  Friday  in  the  morning :  will 
ye  break  that  evil  custom,  or  cast  away  Good  Friday  ? '  ^*^ 

More  begins  the  third  book  of  his  dialogue  by  deciding  the  ques-  ^ 
tion  whether  belief  is  to  be  accorded  first  to  the  scripture  or  to  the 
church.  He  declares  that  faith  is  before  scripture,  as  well  chrono- 
logically as  logically.  The  trial  and  abjuration  of  Bilney  are  then 
described,  and  the  burning  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  is  praised. 
More's  criticism  of  the  reformer's  translation  is  extremely  bitter. 
He  distrusts  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  points  out 
many  instances  in  which  new  renderings  of  words  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  meaning  of  the  original.  His 
deepest  anger  is  reserved  for  the  change  by  which  '  priest '  becomes 
*  senior,'  '  the  church  '  '  the  congregation,'  and  '  charity  '  '  love.' 
Nor  was  this  all,  '  for  he  changeth,'  cries  More,  '  grace  into  this 
word  "  favour,"  whereas  every  favour  is  not  grace  in  English,  for 
in  some  favour  there  is  little  grace.     "  Confession  "  he  translateth 

■^*  English  Works,  p.  163.  '■'^  Ibid.  p.  185.  '^  Ibid.  p.  198. 
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into  **  knowledging,"  "  penance  "  into  "  repentance."  "  A  contrite 
heart  "  he  changeth  into  '*  a  troubled  heart,"  and  many  more  things 
hke  and  many  texts  untruly  translated  for  the  maintenance  of 
heresy.'  ^''  Of  Tyndale's  other  works  More  also  speaks  in  strong 
condemnation.  '  Tyndale,'  he  says,  '  hath  put  out  in  his  own  name 
another  book  entitled  "  Mammona,"  which  book  is  very  mammona 
iniquitatis,  a  very  treasury  and  well-spring  of  wickedness.  And  yet 
hath  he  sithence  put  forth  a  worse  also  named  "  The  Obedience  of  a 
Christian  Man,"  a  book  able  to  make  a  Christian  man  that  would 
believe  it  leave  off  all  good  Christian  virtues,  and  lose  the  merits  of 
his  Christendom.'  ^^  Turning  then  to  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
priesthood.  More  says  much  in  answer  that  is  fair  and  just.  He 
could  not  deny  that  many  of  the  clergy  lived  scandalous  lives,  but 
he  attributed  that  to  episcopal  neglect  of  the  canon  that  none  should 
be  ordained  for  whom  provision  was  not  made.  He  also  reminded 
the  objector  how  eagerly  every  one  caught  up  tales  against  any 
particular  priest,  and  straightway  condemned  the  order.  If  priests 
were  bad,  how  much  worse  were  laymen  !  And  he  quoted  a  sermon 
of  Colet  to  the  same  effect.^^ 

On  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  he  has  an  important  chapter, 
in  which  his  argument  is  that  the  church  binds  no  man  to  chastity 
against  his  will,  for  men  only  take  sacred  orders  by  their  own 
desire.  '  And  as  touching  whether  the  order  of  the  church  therein 
be  better  than  the  contrary,  good  men  and  wise  men  both  had  the 
proof  of  both  before  the  law  was  made,  and  it  was  well  allowed 
through  Christendom  long  time  since.  Which  ere  I  would  assent 
to  change  I  would  see  a  better  author  thereof  than  such  an  heretic 
as  Luther  and  Tyndale,  and  a  better  sample  than  the  seditious 
and  schismatic  priests  of  Saxony.'  ^°  This  position,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, though  not  extreme,  is  quite  incompatible  with  a  belief  that 
the  *  Utoj)ia  '  was  intended  to  advise  the  marriage  of  priests. 

More  recognises  the  wisdom  of  having  the  bible  translated, 
though  he  says  much  of  the  danger  of  an  unauthorised  transla- 
tion. Yet  how  narrow  was  the  liberty  that  he  would  concede  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  passage  : 

It  might  be  with  diligence  well  and  truly  ti-anslated  by  some  good 
catholic  and  well-learned  man,  or  by  divers  dividing  the  labour  among 
them,  and  after  conferring  their  several  parts  together,  each  witli 
other.  And  after  that  might  the  work  be  allowed  and  approved  by  the 
ordinaries,  and  by  their  authorities  so  put  into  print  as  all  the  copies  should 
come  whole  into  the  bishop's  hand.  Which  he  may  after  his  discretion 
and  wisdom  deliver  to  such  as  he  perceiveth  honest,  sad,  and  virtuous, 
with  a  good  monition  and  fatherly  counsel  to  use  it  reverently  with 
humble  heart  and  lowly  mind,  rather  seeking  therein  occasion  of  devo- 
tion than  of  despicion.     And  providing  as  much  as  may  be  that  the 

»  English  Woi-ks,  p.  222.         "  Ibid.  p.  223.         -"  Ibid.  p.  220.         '»  Ibid.  p.  233. 
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book  be  after  the  decease  of  the  party  brought  agam  and  reverently  re- 
stored unto  the  ordinary.^ ^ 

The  fourth  book  contains  a  violent  attack  upon  Luther  and  his 
followers,  a  repetition,  with  all  the  force  of  Mora's  ability,  of  the 
charges  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed.  Speaking  of  the 
burning  of  heretics,  More  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  secular  power,  and  declares  that  just  as  princes 
are  bound  to  resist  the  Turks,  so  are  they  bound  to  destroy  heretics 
who  reject  all  the  offers  of  the  long- suffering  church.  With  this, 
the  conversion  of  the  objector  being  complete.  More  departs  to 
the  court. 

After  this  most  imperfect  sketch  of  its  contents  I  have  little 
space  to  speak  of  the  *  Dialogue.'  From  a  perusal  of  it  it  becomes 
evident  that  any  attempt  to  represent  the  author  as  satisfied  with 
a  latitudinarian  or  even  a  purely  spiritual  creed  must  break  down. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  More's  views  had  changed 
since  he  wrote  the  '  Utopia,'  and  the  distinct  declaration  of  them 
in  his  controversial  works  seems  to  prove  that  no  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  ideal  picture  of  religion  in  the  happy 
island.  It  is  equally  plain  that  More  was  well  aware  of  the  strength 
of  the  reformers,  that  he  had  clearly  grasj)ed  many  of  their  argu- 
ments and  decisively  rejected  their  whole  teaching.  It  is  at  least 
possible  also  that  he  saw  much  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause  ; 
the  significant  changes  of  style  and  the  absence  of  even  casual 
allusion  to  points  of  extreme  importance  seem  to  suggest  this  con- 
clusion. From  this  work  also  an  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  extent  of  More's  theological  knowledge.  The  'Dialogue'  is  most 
evidently  the  work  of  a  layman,  who  had  a  taste  for  but  had  made 
no  special  study  of  divinity.  It  owes  all  to  its  skill,  nothing  to  its 
learning.  The  reading  of  its  author  appears  to  be  confined  to  some 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  to  Peter  Lombard,  and  to  the  canon 
law.  The  strength  of  More's  books  lay  in  the  popular  ground 
which  they  took  up  ;  they  were  almost  the  only  works  which 
attempted  to  answer  the  reformers  after  their  own  fashion.  _ 

It  was  evident  that  the  controversy  would  not  cease  with 
the  publication  of  the  '  Dialogue.'  Tyndale,  then  in  safety  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  anxious  to  meet  it,  but  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  do  so  More  entered  into  a  new  contest.  A  tract  had 
been  published,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  *  Dialogue,' 
which  took  up  with  considerable  force  a  peculiar  mode  of  attack. 
The  '  Supplication  for  the  Beggars  '  struck  at  the  church  through 
the  clergy.  In  language  of  extreme  violence  *  the  foul,  unhappy 
sort  of  lepers  and  other  sore  people,  needy,  impotent,  blind,  lame, 
and  sick,  that  live  only  on  alms,'  petition  the  king  to  grant  them 
succour.     They  declare  that  they  are  dying  of  hunger  because  of 

"  English  Works,  p.  245. 
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the  multitude  of  stout  and  strong  beggars,  the  clergy,  who  possess 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  obtain  by  their 
numberless  exactions  more  than  40,000Z.  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
tithes.  They  demand  that  '  these  sturdy  lobies '  and  '  holy  idle 
thieves  '  be  driven  abroad  into  the  world,  *  to  get  them  wives  of 
their  own,  to  get  their  living  wdth  their  labour  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces,  according  to  the  commandment  of  God,'  and  that  they  should 
be  '  tied  to  the  carts  to  be  whipped  naked  about  every  market  town 
till  they  will  fall  to  labour.'  ^^ 

Mr.  Dixon  speaks  of  More  as  '  condescending '  to  answer  the 
*  atrocities '  of  Simon  Fish.^^  The  expression  is  scarcely  too 
strong  ;  the  work  was  indeed  far  below  the  level  of  those  which  he 
had  previously  attacked,  and  it  was  only  the  knowledge  that  its 
very  vehemence  would  win  it  credit  among  a  certain  class  that 
induced  him  to  notice  it.  His  answer  was  written  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone.  It  took  the  form  of  a  pathetic  appeal  from  '  the  poor 
prisoners  of  God,'  the  souls  in  purgatory,  *  to  all  good  Christian 
people.'  **  The  *  Supplication  of  Souls '  is  in  every  way  more  in- 
teresting than  the  '  Dialogue.'  In  exposing  the  extravagant  follies 
of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Fish,  More  is  at  his  best,  clear,  trenchant, 
and  exhaustive,  and  not  only  does  he  completely  defeat  his  adver- 
sary— which  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  in  the  '  Dialogue  ' 
— but  it  is  possible  to  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  his  victory. 
The  exquisite  humour  of  the  first  part  will  scarce  admit  of 
detached  quotation,  since  it  owes  its  success  to  the  accuracy 
with  which,  while  following  closely  the  steps  of  its  original,  it 
ridicules  and  exposes  its  statements.  The  elaborate  calculations 
of  the  '  beggars  '  are  entirely  upset.  More  points  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  declaring  in  one  place  that  the  clergy  are  so  many  as 
to  check  the  growth  of  population  and  prevent  a  proper  supply  of 
merchants  and  soldiers,  and  in  another  that  they  are  not  one  in 
every  four  hundred  of  the  population,  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  beggary,  and  yet  that  they  should  be  turned  adrift 
to  diminish  the  number  of  beggars.  There  are  several  other 
features  of  interest  in  the  book,  such  as  the  remarks  on  Peter's 
pence  and  King  John's  gift  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  the 
prophecy  that  any  robbing  of  the  church  would  be  followed  by  a 
great  increase  of  pauperism.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  intro- 
duced by  the  consideration  that  the  majority  of  religious  establish- 
ments were  endowed  for  the  express  purpose  of  insuring  supplication 
for  the  souls  of  the  founders.  Thus  More  declares  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  endowments  would  be  not  only  an  injury  to  the 
living,  but  a  most  grievous  cruelty  to  the  dead.     Into  his  arguments 

^'^  A  Supplication  for  the  Beggars,  by  Simon  Fish,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Arber,  1878. 

''  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  i.  142. 

■'*  '  A  Supplication  of  Souls,'  English  Works,  pp.  288-339. 
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in  defence  of  the  doctrine  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  He  fights, 
not  without  effect,  by  confusing  the  intermediate  state  with  a  state 
of  torment,  by  lavish  reference  to  the  church's  authority,  and  by 
incorrect  accounts  of  the  behef  of  early  Christianity.  Yet  there 
is  a  pathos  worthy  of  the  writer  in  the  passage  where  the  suffering 
souls  plead  their  membership  in  the  catholic  church,  their  claim 
on  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  their  right  to  the  compassion 
which  by  their  benefactions  they  had  shown  to  those  on  earth. 

At  this  point  in  More's  life  he  was  brought  into  active  personal 
relation  to  heretics  by  his  duties  as  lord  chancellor.  His  conduct 
in  the  office  has  been  severely  condemned,  especially  by  Mr.  Froude : 
he  has  been  accused  of  great  severity  and  even  of  distinctly  illegal 
acts.  The  subject  has  already  been  ably  treated  in  the  article  in 
the  North  British  Review,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  and  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  Although  the  scarcity  of  record  on 
these  points  makes  it  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty,  as  far  as  has 
appeared,  on  evidence  at  present  known,  the  charges  against  More 
made  by  Foxe,  and  repeated,  among  others,  by  Burnet,  Strype,  and 
Mr.  Froude,  have  not  been  substantiated.  We  are  therefore  justi- 
fied in  forming  a  conclusion  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  of 
More's  character. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  More's  religious  writings  subsequent 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  seals.  These  are  a  confutation  of  Tyn- 
dale's  answer  to  his  '  Dialogue,'  a  letter  impugning  the  erroneous 
writing  of  John  Frith  against  the  blessed  sacrament,  the '  Apology,' 
the  '  Debellation  of  Salem  and  Bizance,'  an  answer  to  the  book  of  a 
*  nameless  heretic  '  ^^  on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  several  lesser  books 
written  in  prison. 

Tyndale's  answer  to  More's  '  Dialogue '  was  published  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1531.  In  it  he  explained  his  view  of 
the  church,  defended  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
scornfully  disposed  of  his  antagonist's  book.  He  did  not  adopt  the 
comparatively  moderate  tone  of  More,  but,  moved  apparently  by 
personal  animosity,  wrote  in  a  coarse  and  violent  manner.  He 
believed  More  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  basest  motives  in  his 
opposition  to  the  reformers.  Speaking  of  the  council  which  had 
taken  place  in  London  in  May  1530,  at  which  his  own  works  had 
been  condemned,  he  declared  that  '  More  was  the  special  orator  of 
the  bishops,  to  feign  lies  for  their  purpose.'  ^^  Not  only  this,  but 
he  specifically  charged  the  chancellor  with  having  accepted  bribes 
from  the  bishops  and  with  writing  against  his  convictions.  Little 
as  More  was  inclined  to  heed  personal  accusations,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  his  own 

"5  Tyndale  (Demaus,  Life  of  Tyyidalc,  p.  281),  or  George  Joy  (Luniby,  Notes  to 
Eoper,  Utopia,  Pitt  Press  ed.,  p.  180). 

**  Tyndale's  Answer  to  More,  p.  163,  quoted  by  Demaus,  p.  272. 
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reputation,  to  leave  this  book  unanswered.  The  charges  against 
himself  he  barely  referred  to,  but  the  whole  system  of  Tyndale  he 
once  more  denounced  in  the  voluminous  '  Confutation '  which  he 
published  in  1532,  and  revised  and  continued  up  to  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death.  The  first  three  books  appeared  in  1532,  the 
second  part,  containing  the  next  five,  in  1533,  and  the  ninth  book 
was  first  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  English  works. 
The  enormous  length  of  this  *  Confutation '  prevents  any  reasonable 
analysis,  nor  does  its  interest  demand  one.  It  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  a  recapitulation  of  the  writer's  previous  arguments,  especially 
on  the  character  of  the  visible  church,  and  does  not  possess  the 
vivacity  and  clearness  of  the  *  Dialogue.'  To  say  that  it  is  a  keen 
and  powerful  work  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  More's  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  .spite  of  the  success  with  which  the  chancellor 
treated  particular  points — such  as  the  relation  -of  the  early  church 
to  the  gospel  and  the  degrading  views  of  his  opponents  concerning 
marriage — the  victory  on  the  whole  remained  with  Tyndale.  One 
passage,  however,  for  its  autobiographical  interest,  may  find  a 
place  here. 

He  asketb  ine  why  I  have  not  contended  with  Erasmus,  whom  he 
calletli  my  derling,  of  all  this  long  while,  for  translating  this  word 
ccclcsia  into  this  word  congrcgatio.  And  then  he  cometh  forth 
with  his  fit  proper  taunt  that  I  favour  him  of  likelihood  for  making  of 
his  book  '  Moria  '  in  my  house.  There  had  he  hit  me,  save  for  lack  of 
a  little  salt.  I  have  not  contended  with  Erasmus,  my  derling,  because  I 
find  no  such  mahcious  intent  with  Erasmus,  my  derling,  as  I  find  with 
Tyndale.  For  had  I  found  with  Erasmus,  my  derling,  the  shrewd  intent 
and  purpose  that  I  find  with  Tyndale,  Erasmus,  my  derling,  should  be  no 
more  my  derling.  But  I  find  in  Erasmus,  my  derling,  that  he  detesteth 
and  abhorretli  the  errors  and  heresies  that  Tyndale  plainly  teacheth  and 
abideth  by ;  and  therefore  Erasmus,  my  derling,  shall  be  my  dear  derling 
still.  ...  As  touching  '  Moria,'  in  which  Erasmus  doth  merely  touch 
and  reprove  such  faults  and  follies  as  lie  found  in  any  kind  of  people, 
perusing  every  state  and  condition,  spiritual  and  temporal,  leaving  almost 
none  untouched,  ...  in  these  days  in  which  men  by  their  own  default 
misconster  and  take  harm  of  the  very  scripture  of  God,  if  any  man  would 
now  translate  '  Moria  '  into  English,  or  some  works  either  that  I  have 
myself  written  ere  this,^^  albeit  there  be  none  harm  therein,  folk  yet  being 
(as  they  be)  given  to  take  harm  of  that  that  is  good,  I  would  not  only  my 
derling's  books  but  mine  own  also  help  to  burn  them  both  with  mine 
own  hands,  rather  than  folk  should  (though  through  their  own  fault) 
take  any  harm  of  them,  seeing  that  I  see  them  likely  in  these  days  so 
to  do.^^ 

In  the  eighth  book  of  his  '  Confutation,'  which  he  styled  a 
'  Confutation  of  Frere  Barnes's  Church,'  More  gained  a  partial 
victory.     He  exposed  the  error  in  defining  the  church  as  merely 

^'  Is  this  an  allusion  to  the  Utopia  ?  '"  English  Works,  i^p.  421-423. 
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the  invisible  company  of  the  elect,  but  his  claim  for  it  of  absolute 
freedom  from  all  error  is  not,  perhaps,  equally  successful.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  course  of  his  argument  More  enun- 
ciates the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

He  had  now  other  antagonists  besides  Tyndale.  He  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  *  Blessed  Sacrament,'  impugning  the  treatise  which 
John  Frith  had  written  in  prison.^^  It  is  pleasant  to  find  him  here 
writing  in  a  tone  of  tender  remonstrance  rather  than  of  indignant 
denunciation.  From  this  short  letter  and  from  the  larger  work, 
*  The  Answer  to  the  Poisoned  Book  which  a  Nameless  Heretic  hath 
named  the  "  Supper  of  the  Lord,"  '  ^*^  More's  views  on  the  doctrine  ^ 
of  the  eucharist  may  be  seen  to  have  not  departed  from  those  of 
the  medieval  church. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship  More  wrote  also  his 
'  Apology  '  ^^  and  the  '  Debellation  of  Salem  and  Bizance.'  *^  In 
addition  to  its  personal  interest  the  former  of  these  books  is  to  be 
noticed  as  an  answer  to  a  treatise  called  *  The  Pacifier,'  written  by 
a  lawyer  named  Saintgerman.  More's  main  thesis  was  that  heresy, 
being  a  great  crime  against  God,  deserved  a  severe  punishment 
from  the  secular  power.  The  latter  was  an  answer  to  Saint- 
german's  rejoinder,  '  Salem  and  Bizance.'  Its  plan  is  that  which 
More  had  adopted  in  all  his  later  works,  a  minute  quotation  and 
answer  of  his  opponent,  point  by  point ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  substance  that  had  not  been  suggested  in  his  earlier  writings. 
The  *  Answer  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament '  was  the  last  of  More's 
controversial  works.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  several 
devotional  studies,  but  the  sjiirit  of  strife  and  contention  he  laid 
for  ever  aside. 

His  services  were  not  unappreciated  by  the  clergy.  The  bishops 
were  so  delighted  by  his  support  of  the  church  that  they  offered 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  the  clergy  liberally  subscribed. 
When  their  deputation  appeared  to  present  it.  More  told  them  '  that 
like  as  it  were  no  small  comfort  to  him  that  so  wise  and  learned 
men  so  well  accepted  his  simple  doing,  for  which  he  intended  never 
to  receive  reward  but  at  the  hands  of  God  only,  to  whom  alone  was 
thanks  thereof  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  so  gave  he  most  humble 
thanks  unto  them  for  all  their  bountiful  consideration.' 

When  they  [continues  Roper,  who  teUs  the  story],  for  all  their  impor- 
tunate pressing  upon  him,  could  by  no  means  make  him  take  it,  then  they 
besought  him  to  be  content  yet  that  they  might  bestow  it  upon  his  wife  and 
children.  '  Not  so,  my  lords,'  quoth  he  ;  *  I  had  liever  see  it  all  cast  into 
the  Thames  than  I  or  any  of  mine  should  have  thereof  the  worth  of  one 
penny.  For  though  your  offer,  my  lords,  be  indeed  very  friendly  and 
honourable,  yet  set  I  so  much  by  my  pleasure  and  so  little  by  my  profit 

»»  English  Works,  pp.  833-8JL4.  "  Ibid.  pp.  1035-1138. 

*'  Ibid.  pp.  845-929.  «  Ibid.  pp.  929-1025. 
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that  I  would  not,  in  good  faith,  for  as  much  more  have  lost  the  rest  of  so 
many  a  night's  sleep  as  was  spent  upon  the  same.  And  yet  wish  I  would, 
for  all  that,  upon  conditions  that  all  heresies  were  suppressed,  that  all  my 
books  were  burned  and  my  labour  utterly  suppressed.'  Thus  departing, 
they  were  fain  to  restore  to  every  man  his  own  again. ''^ 

The  value  of  More's  controversial  works  has,  indeed,  always  been 
recognised  by  the  Eoman  church,  and,  as  one  of  its  writers  confesses, 
they  *  have  often  been  resorted  to  by  later  divines  as  arsenals  stored 
with  materials  for  the  defence  of  the  faith.'  ** 

Vehement  as  had  been  More's  partisanship,  he  had  not  carried 
it  into  his  private  life.  Miles  Coverdale,  while  working  at  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  was  a  guest  at  Chelsea.^^  Protestant  servants 
were  not  excluded  from  the  chancellor's  household.*"  Even  Koper 
was  at  one  time  '  weary  of  auricular  confession,  fasting,  and  vigils, 
and  vehement  in  the  new  opinions,'  yet  lost  none  of  his  father-in- 
law's  affection.  Sir  Thomas  argued  with  him  in  vain ;  then  at 
length  *  in  sober  sadness  said,  "  I  see,  son,  no  disputations  will  do 
thee  any  good :  henceforth  therefore  I  will  dispute  with  thee  no 
more,  only  will  I  pray  for  thee  that  God  will  be  so  favourable  as  to 
touch  thy  heart."  '  It  was  not  long  before  this  gentle  silence  suc- 
ceeded.*^ Such  facts  as  these  must  always  be  remembered  when 
the  violence  of  More's  controversial  writings  seems  to  invite  a  stern 
condemnation  on  the  man.  It  is  easy  for  one  who  is  not  moved  to 
preserve  a  calm  balance  of  language;  but  to  More  the  religious 
questions  of  the  day  were  matters  of  life  and  death,  and  he  could 
not  restrain  his  fears  for  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

*  If  any  of  the  new  learned,'  *^  he  wrote — and  the  passage  con- 
tains the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  his  language — 

If  any  of  the  new  learned  use  their  words  at  their  own  pleasure,  as  evil 
and  villanous  as  they  list,  against  myself,  I  am  content  to  forbear  the 
requiting  thereof  and  give  them  no  worse  words  again  than  if  they  had 
spoken  me  fair.  .  .  .  But  railing  as  they  do  against  all  holy  things,  I 
purpose  not  to  bear  that  so  patiently  as  to  forbear  to  let  them  hear 
some  parts  of  their  language,  though  not  with  the  grace  that  they  use  it. 
But  to  match  them  herein  I  neither  can,  though  I  would  not  if  I  could  ; 
thinking  it  much  worth  rebuke  therein  to  strive  for  mastery. 

Again — 

If  these  gospellers  will  not  cease  to  be  heretics,  let  them  at  least  be 
reasonable  heretics  and  honest  men :  let  them  write,  if  not  reason,  at 
least  after  a  reasonable  manner,  and  leave  railing.  Then  hardly  let 
these  evangelical  brethren  find  fault  with  me  if  I  use  them  not  in  words 
as  fair  as  the  matter  may  bear,  but  assure  them,  if  they  write  as  they  do, 
I  will  handle  them  no  otherwise  than  I  have  done. 

«  Eoper,  pp.  27,  28.     Cf.  More's  English  Works,  p.  867. 

**  Walter,  Life  of  More,  p.  204.  «  State  Papers,  i.  383. 

"  English  Works,  p.  901.  ■■■  Cres.  More,  Life  of  More,  pp.  120,  121. 

«  Eiiglish  Works,  pp.  866,  8G6.  ,    . 
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Thus  we  may  take  leave  of  More's  theological  writings,  and  yet 
not  without  mentioning  that  the  fellowship  in  thought  between  the 
two  surviving  Oxford  reformers  had  been  kept  up  throughout  these 
years  and  lasted  till  the  end. 

After  breaks  in  their  correspondence,  caused  chiefly  by  More's 
political  labours,  Erasmus  in  February  1528  *^  wrote  to  his  friend, 
speaking  of  Henry  VlII's  request  to  him  to  return  to  England,  but 
complaining  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  peace,  save  only  in  the 
grave.  The  new  development  of  Anabaptist  doctrines — more  wide- 
spread, he  declares,  than  any  one  conjectures — filled  him  with  horror. 
In  the  next  year  Erasmus  received  Holbein's  sketch  for  the  famous 
picture  of  More's  family,  and  immediately  wrote  to  Margaret  Eoper 
to  express  his  delight.-^"  '  Methought,'  he  said,  '  I  saw  shining  through 
this  beautiful  household  a  soul  even  more  beautiful.'  Then  another 
pause  occurs.  More,  as  chancellor,  was  overweighted  with  work, 
religious  and  secular,  and  the  letters  to  his  friend,  so  constant  in 
the  happy,  peaceful  portion  of  his  life,  ceased  altogether.  But  when 
he  resigned  the  office,  which  had  daily  become  more  and  more  irk- 
some to  him,  he  at  once  resumed  the  correspondence.  It  was  on 
5  June  1532  that  More  gave  up  the  great  seal  into  the  hands  of 
the  king ;  on  the  14th  he  wrote  to  tell  the  story  to  Erasmus,'^^  re- 
joicing in  being  freed  from  public  affairs,  that  he  might  live  only  to 
God  and  himself.  Yet  even  then  he  thought  most  of  the  religious 
troubles,  and  his  letter  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  fears  of  the 
progress  of  heresy.  Erasmus  sent  the  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Vienne  with  a  high  eulogium  of  the  writer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  More  wrote  again,^'^  thanking  Erasmus  for  two  letters,  ex- 
pressing his  joy  that  the  new  archbishop  was  as  favourable  to  his 
friend  as  Warham  had  been,  and  dwelling  with  pathetic  emphasis 
on  the  bitterness  of  public  reports.  But  '  so  long  as  God  approves 
of  my  doings  I  do  not  care  what  men  say,'  was  his  conclusion,  and 
might  well  be  the  motto  of  his  life.  The  misery  of  his  last  days 
was  now  upon  him ;  and  thus  in  silence  the  well-tried  friendship 
ended.  *  Men  can  neither  speak  nor  hold  their  peace  without  danger,' 
wrote  Vives  to  Erasmus  when  telling  him  of  More's  imprisonment. 
But  Erasmus  thought  the  more  deeply,  and  when  at  length  More 
fell  a  victim  to  the  king's  policy  or  passion,  his  voice  was  the 
keenest  and  most  bitter  that  was  raised  in  execration  of  the  deed. 

W.  H.  HUTTON. 

«  Erasmi  Epp.  (edit.  1642),  p.  900.  *"  Ibid.  p.  1471. 

*'  Ibid.  p.  1505;  Stapleton,  Trcs  Thoma:,  c.  vii.  p.  231. 
^'^  Erasmi  Epp.  p.  1509. 
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The  Patriciate  of  Pippin 

THEEE  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  which  it  is 
harder  to  grasp  the  true  understanding  than  the  history  of 
Italy  in  the  eighth  century.  The  difficulty  is  shown  in  this,  that 
those  who  believe  themselves  to  have  found  that  true  understanding 
early  in  life,  who  have  made  it  no  small  part  of  the  business  of  life 
to  assert  that  whole  side  of  history  of  which  that  understanding 
forms  a  part,  do  still,  after  many  years,  find  something  strange, 
startling,  almost  novel,  in  the  doctrine  which  they  have  spent  their 
hves  in  supporting.  In  this  matter  I  may  venture  to  speak  of 
myself.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  first  learned  that 
the  Eoman  Empire  did  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  year  476  a.d.,  but 
that  it  went  on  in  one  shape  or  another,  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  till  a  time  less  than  twenty  years  before  my  own  birth.  I  knew 
fifty  years  ago  that  a  Koman  Emperor  reigning  at  Constantinople 
won  back  the  dominion  of  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  and  that  his 
Eastern  successors  kept  the  dominion  of  large  parts  of  Italy  till  late 
in  the  eleventh.  I  suspect  I  fancied  that  it  was  from  a  King  of 
Italy  that  that  Emperor  won  Italy  back ;  I  suspect  I  fancied  that 
more  happened  in  476  than  really  did,  and  that  I  did  not  take  in 
that  Italy,  when  Justinian  won  it  back,  had  never  been  fully  and 
formally  parted  from  the  Empire.  But  I  did  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  for  the  abiding  Eoman  Empire  that  Justinian  won  Italy 
back.  I  knew  that  Justinian  was,  in  unbroken  succession,  the 
successor  of  Augustus,  the  predecessor  alike  of  Constantine  Palaio- 
logos  and  of  Francis  of  Lorraine.  And  I  must  again  thank  the 
little  book  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  '  The  History  of  the  Overthrow  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Principal  European 
States,'  which  I  was  set  to  read  at  school  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen, 
for  teaching  me  these  elementary  facts  in  the  world's  history. 
That  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  :  the  facts  were  startling  to  me 
then ;  the  strange  thing  is  that  some  of  them  seem  startling  to  me 
still.  Some  of  the  facts  of  this  side  of  history,  long  as  I  have  known 
them,  fully  as  I  am  convinced  with  them,  still  keep  for  me  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  paradoxes  and  surprises.  When  I  see  a  Pope  of 
the  eighth  century  dating  by  the  years  of  an  Emperor  reigning  at 
Constantinople,  though  I  do  not  at  all  expect  him  to  do  otherwise, 
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yet  I  am  a  little  startled,  perhaps  a  little  pleased,  that  he  does  so. 
The  startling  is  pleasant,  because  it  is  a  strengthening  of  one's  own 
notions ;  the  strange  thing  is  that,  after  fifty  years,  those  notions 
should  seem  to  need  strengthening.  There  are  two  causes  for 
this.  First,  fourteen  was  too  old  to  begin  to  learn  these  things. 
Teach  them  from  the  very  beginning,  and  they  will  never  seem 
strange.  But,  in  my  generation,  before  one  was  fourteen,  one  had 
gone  through  the  wretched  piecemeal  course  of  *  Greece  and  Eome,' 
'  England  and  France.'  The  mind  was  therefore  not  blank  paper 
on  which  the  truth  could  be  written  without  any  trouble  ;  there  was 
already  something  written  which  had  to  be  rubbed  out.  And  a  first 
impression  is  seldom  wholly  got  rid  of.  Fully  as  we  may  know 
that  it  is  wrong,  it  still  affects  our  way  of  looking  at  things.  It  at 
least  gives  matters  a  controversial  aspect.  Every  thought  of  the 
truth  calls  up  the  thought  of  the  error  that  went  before ;  we 
cannot  look  at  it  quite  quietly  and  simply  as  we  do  at  truths  which 
we  never  doubted  ourselves  and  never  thought  of  any  one  else 
doubting.  And  this  cause  is  strengthened  by  another,  namely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  controversial  way  of  looking  at  things 
when  the  doctrine  is  one  of  which  one  cannot  help  being  a  kind  of 
missionary.  The  simplest  facts  about  the  Empire  are  to  this  day 
still  a  mystery  to  very  many ;  they  are  above  all  things  a  mystery  to 
the  narrow  *  classical '  scholar.  To  the  world  at  large  they  are  a 
mystery  simply  because  they  have  never  come  in  its  way ;  to  the 
narrow  '  classical '  scholar  they  are  a  mystery  because  they  have 
come  in  his  way,  but  he  refuses  to  look  at  them. 

The  difficulty  which  I  thus  feel  in  myself  I  see  also  in  the 
greatest  German  scholars.  Men  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
historical  learning,  men  who  know  every  fact  and  who  can  make 
the  inferences  from  every  fact,  still  show  in  their  manner  of  speech 
that  to  them  too  those  facts  are  still  something  startling,  that  they 
still  come  to  them  with  something  of  the  nature  of  a  paradox  or  a 
surprise.  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  read  the  writings  of  a  great 
many  German  scholars  on  the  relations  of  the  Frankish  kings  to 
the  Popes  and  Emperors  of  the  eighth  century.  Now  every  one,  I 
believe,  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  the  Empire  an  epithet.  It  is 
ost-rmiisch  ;  it  is  hyzantinisch  ;  worst  of  all,  it  is  grieddsch.  This 
last  is  simply  misleading  in  itself;  to  the  others  the  objection  is 
that  no  epithet  at  all  is  needed.  Ost-romisch  is  one  of  those  admi- 
rable words  for  which  we  have  heartily  to  thank  the  German 
scholars.  It  does  its  work  exactly  and  perfectly  when  it  is  in  its 
proper  place,  that  is,  when  there  is  a  ivest-roinisch  to  oppose  to  it. 
From  Christmas-day  800  onwards  it  is  the  best  of  all  epithets  to 
distinguish  the  Empire  of  the  Amorians,  the  Macedonians^  and  the 
Komnenoi,  from  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Swabians.     And  from  395  to  476  it  will  do  well  enough  to  distm- 
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guish  Arcadius  and  his  successors  from  Honorius  and  his  successors. 
But  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  years  between  476  and  800,  when  the 
world  knew  but  one  Imperium  Romanum,  but  one  Respublica  Romana. 
Between  those  years,  if  we  speak  of  the  Empire  as  ost-romisch,  it 
suggests  that  there  was  something  ivest-romisch,  which  there  was 
not.  It  at  least  suggests  that  there  should  have  been,  or  might  have 
been,  something  west-romisch,  perhaps  that  it  is  a  little  surprising 
that  there  was  not.  In  the  eighth  century  there  was  but  one  Empire 
in  the  world.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  once  for  all  that  that 
Empire  was  rbmisch,  as  being  the  Eoman  Empire  and  Kepublic  by 
unbroken  succession ;  it  may  be  well  further  to  explain  that  in  the 
eighth  century  it  was  ost-romisch  in  the  sense  that  the  seat  of  its 
dominion  was  at  Constantinople  and  not  at  Old  Kome.  But,  this 
explanation  once  made,  we  do  not  want  the  word  ost-romisch  till  the 
coronation  of  Charles  has  created  something  west-romisch.  The  only 
epithets  needed  to  distinguish  the  Imperial  power  in  Italy  from  the 
hostile  Lombard  and  the  invading  Saracen  are  simply  romisch  and 
kaiserlich. 

I  had  written  thus  far  a  good  while  back  when,  a  thing  that 
happened  pretty  often — I  came  across  a  new  German  book.  As  it 
bears  date  in  1889,  it  is  perhaps  *  the  last  German  book,'  at  any  rate 
the  last  at  all  likely  to  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Its  title  is 
*  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  hyzantinischen  Verwaltung 
in  Italien  (540-750),  von  Ludo  Moritz  Hartmann.'  I  have  not  yet 
read  all  of  it,  because  I  see  that  it  does  not  deal  with  the  point 
which  now  immediately  concerns  me ;  but  I  can  see  that,  like  most 
of  these  German  monographs,  it  shows  hard  work.  But  here  we 
have  in  the  title-page  one  of  those  epithets  which  we  do  not  want. 
From  800  to  1131  we  might  put  up  with  a  hyzantinische  Verwaltung 
in  Italien,  though  an  ost-romische  would  be  better  ;  but  between  540 
and  750  such  a  name  can  only  mislead.  And  as  I  look  through 
the  book,  I  see  the  word  Griechen  on  many  pages.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  that  word  is  to  be  found  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  as 
a  name  for  the  Eomans  of  the  East ;  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  the  usual  name  by  which  they  were  known  among  the 
Teutonic  nations.  But  in  Italy  it  was  not,  it  could  not  be,  a  formal 
or  a  serious  name.  On  Italian  lips  it  always  implied  more  or  less 
of  contempt.  Would  Dr.  Hartmann,  in  writing  a  grave  and  im- 
partial history  of  Ireland,  always  speak  of  the  English  as  *  Saxons  '  ? 
Would  he,  in  writing  a  like  history  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
always  speak  of  the  men  of  the  Northern  States  as  '  Yankees  '  ? 

A  clear  view  of  the  real  relation  in  which  Italy,  and  specially 
Rome  and  her  bishops,  stood  to  the  Emperors  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  will  be  needful  indeed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
position  which  I  have  now  to  put  forward,  a  position  which  I  feel 
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sure  will  sound  in  many  ears  as  an  impossible  paradox.  It  is  this  : 
When  Pope  Stephen  the  Third  bestoived  the  title  of  Patrician  of  the 
liomans  on  Pippin  King  of  the  Franks,  he  did  it  by  authority  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  Constantine  Kopronymos,  and  in  the  character  of 
his  amhassador. 

I  do  not  positively  assert  this  as  a  definitely  proved  fact,  because 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  matter.  No  contemporary  writer 
gives  any  explanation  of  the  bestowal  of  the  patriciate  on  Pippin  or 
of  the  powers  and  duties  which  that  bestowal  carried  with  it.  Every 
modern  writer  on  the  subject  has  his  guess,  and  my  position  is  only 
one  guess  among  others.  But  it  is,  I  hold,  a  guess  which  has  every- 
thing in  its  favour,  except  that  direct  evidence  which  is  not  to  be 
had.  If  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  it,  there  is  assuredly  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  against  it.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  likely 
explanation  of  the  undoubted  facts  of  the  case,  that  which  best  falls 
in  with  the  facts  that  are  recorded  to  have  happened  before  and 
after.  I  believe  that  it,  or  something  like  it,  would  be  the  explana- 
tion which  would  occur  to  any  one  on  reading  the  story,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  kind  of  superstition  which  hinders  most  minds  from 
taking  in  the  real  position  of  an  Emperor  of  the  eighth  century. 
That  a  Pope  of  that  age  should  go  as  the  ambassador  of  an  Icono- 
clast Emperor,  perhaps  even  that  he  should  acknowledge  the  Icono- 
clast Emperor  as  his  sovereign  in  any  shape,  is  likely  to  seem 
strange  to  many;  that  the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the 
Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  should  have  begun  with  an  Imperial 
grant  to  Pippin  may  seem  no  less  strange.  When  it  is  once 
fully  taken  in  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  Pope  Stephen's  journey 
into  Gaul,  he  had  been  acting  as  the  trusted  subject  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  ambassador  to  the  Lombard  king,  it  may  make  a  little 
difference.  When  the  facts  are  thus  far  understood,  it  may  perhaps 
seem  somewhat  less  strange  to  suggest  that  when  the  Pope,  after  his 
embassy  to  the  Lombard  court,  went  on  to  the  court  of  another  king 
and  there  bestowed  on  him  a  dignity  which  had  never  before  been 
bestowed  by  any  one  but  the  Emperor,  it  must  have  been  by  the 
Emperor's  authority  and  as  the  Emperor's  ambassador  that  he  be- 
stowed it. 

The  thought  that  this  must  have  been  so  came,  I  may  safely 
say,  independently  into  my  own  mind ;  but  I  am  certainly  not  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  it  has  come  into  the  minds  of  others  as  well. 
I  am,  as  some  may  perhaps  know,  daring  enough  to  hold  that  '  the 
last  German  book  '  is  not  necessarily  infallible.  I  have  found  that 
better  light  may  sometimes  be  had,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  from 
the  unassisted  thoughts  of  a  simple  Englishman,  but  at  any  rate 
from  a  book,  sometimes  from  a  German  book,  which  is  not  the  latest. 
The  book  indeed  need  not  be  German ;  it  may  chance  to  be  Latin, 
French,  or  English.   Nor  need  the  book  even  be  of  our  own  century. 
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In  this  particular  matter  the  older  scholars  had  some  advantages 
over  later  ones.  The  men  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries,  on  whose  foundations  we  so  often  build  without  knowing 
it,  knew  the  facts  and  the  documents,  and  it  had  never  been  beaten 
into  their  heads  that  the  documents  were  to  be  explained  by  con- 
ventional talk  about  *  Greek,'  '  Byzantine,'  '  effete  Lower  Empire,' 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Their  minds  had  not  been  warped  by  reading 
that  fatal  chapter  of  Gibbon  which,  by  its  tone  of  scorn  and 
mockery,  undoes  beforehand  all  that  might  otherwise  be  learned 
from  the  really  precious  chapters  which  follow  it.  Montfaucon,  for 
instance,  saw  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  position  of  an  Emperor  of 
the  Eomans  ruling  the  Old  Eome  from  the  New.  Le  Cointe  saw  no 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  words  respuhlica  Romana  as  a  phrase  of 
exactly  the  same  meaning  as  imperium  Romanum}  They  found  these 
things  in  their  books,  and  they  did  not  stumble  at  them.  They 
found  them  in  the  formulae  of  the  age,  and  they  took  those  formulas 
in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and  did  not  make  it  their 
business  to  cast  about  for  non-natural  senses.  And,  long  after 
Montfaucon  or  Le  Cointe,  the  best  account  of  this  particular  matter 
will  be  found  in  a  German  writer  who  is  a  good  deal  out  of  date, 
to  whom  I  perhaps  might  not  have  turned  at  all  if  I  had  not  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  contemptuous  reference  made  by  a  very  great 
scholar  of  later  times.  In  the  third  volume  of  Waltz's  '  Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte,'  in  a  note  at  p.  80,  I  found  these  words : 
Liidens  Aleinung  iv.  p.  207  class  cler  Papst  iiii  Auftrag  des  ostromi- 
schen  Kaisers  geJiandelt  ist  ganz  ohnc  Grund.  As  the  Meiming 
thus  scornfully  cast  aside  was  the  very  one  to  which  I  had  inde- 
pendently come,  I  naturally  looked  to  Luden,  and  was  well  repaid 
for  looking.  When  a  man  says,  Dass  der  Papst  im  Namen  oder  im 
Auftrage  des  Kaisers  gehandelt  liat  Nichts  gegen  sich  ('  Geschichte  des 
teutschen  Yolkes,'  iv.  207  et  seq.,  Gotha,  1828),  one  sees  that  he  has 
got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear.  In  short  Luden  has  given  what  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  narrative  of  the  whole  thing,  because  he  is 
the  only  later  writer  who  has  thoroughly  taken  in  the  simj^le  fact  that 
an  Emperor  was  an  Emperor.  For  that  very  reason  several  other 
scholars  since  Waitz  have  their  fling  at  him.  Thus  Martens  ('  Neue 
Erorterungen  iiber  die  romische  Frage,'  Stuttgart,  1882,  p.  110) 
tells  us  that  Luden's  belief  is  sclhstrerstdndlich  oline  einem  Schein 
von  qiiellenmdssigen  Belegen.  Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  direct  evidence 
goes.  But  then  the  hundred  guesses  of  Martens  himself  and  others 
have  just  as  little  direct  evidence  from  any  Qtisllen,  while  Luden "s 
guess  agrees  better  with  the  Quellen  before  and  after,  and  with 
the  general  state  of  things.  So  Dahn  (*  Urgeschichte,'  iii.  p.  87G), 
without  mentioning  Luden,  says  : 

•  Annates  Ecclcsiastici  Francorum,  v.  418,  483. 
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Kindlicli  zu  nennen  ist  dalier  die  Vorstellung,  der  Papst  habe  alle 
diese  Verbindungenmit  den  Franken  angekniipft,  '  im  Auftrag  des  Kaisers.' 

These  Verhindungen  seem  to  take  in  a  great  deal ;  for  Dahn 
goes  on  to  ask,  in  a  way  which  one  is  tempted  to  call  kindisch 
back  again : — 

Gescliah  etwa  audi  die  Errichtuiig  des  Kirchenstaats  die  Verleiliung 
von  Ravenna  und  dem  Exarcliat,  endlicli  die  Kronung  Karls  '  im  Auftrag 
des  Kaisers '  ? 

Now  Luden  had  not  said  or  implied  anything  of  all  this.  He 
has  the  great  merit  of  seeing  that  the  question  of  the  actual  bestowal 
of  the  patriciate  must  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  all  these  other 
things  which  were  in  some  sort  its  incidental  consequences.  He 
does  not  say  anything  so  foolish  as  that  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
nearly  fifty  years  after,  was  arranged  with  Constantine  Kopronymos. 
He  only  suggests,  with  every  likelihood  of  being  right,  that  the 
patriciate  was  bestowed  on  Pippin  by  Constantine's  authority. 

Besides  Luden,  I  also  found  that  the  same  line  had  been  taken 
by  a  much  more  recent  writer.  In  the  '  Eevue  Historique '  xxxiii.  58 
(January-April,  1887)  there  is  an  article  headed  '  Le  Eoyaume 
Lombard,  ses  relations  avec  I'Empire  Grec  et  avec  les  Francs,' 
which  has  since  appeared  as  part  of  a  finished  work,  '  L'Empire 
Byzantin  et  la  Monarchie  Franque'  (Paris  1888).  The  author, 
M.  A.  Gasquet,  notwithstanding  his  ill-chosen  adjectives  and  not- 
withstanding a  reliance  on  some  very  weak  authorities,  has  grasped 
the  root  of  the  matter  as  boldly  as  Luden.  Thus  he  speaks 
(Eev.  hist,  xxxiii.  p.  82) : — 

Pepin  et  ses  fils  re9urent  des  papes  le  titre  de  patrices,  qui  impliquait 
la  mission  d'assurer  la  sauvegarde  du  saint-siege.  Le  patriciat,  qui  ^tait 
une  dignite  imperiale,  fut  cette  fois  confere  au  prince  franc  avec  I'auto- 
risation  et  I'aveu  de  I'empereur.  II  ne  s'agissait  pas,  en  effet,  comme  au 
temps  ou  Gregoire  III  traita  avec  Charles  Martel,dassocierla  France  ^la 
rebellion  du  pontife  contre  Constantinople.  Le  legat  imperial  avait  assiste 
aux  conferences  de  Pavie  ;  la  proposition  du  due  Autcliaire  s'etait  produite 
en  sa  presence  sans  soulever  de  sa  part  aucune  protestation,  II  semblait 
naturel  que  I'empereur  chargeat  le  roi  de  France  de  ce  role  de  defenseur, 
que  lui-meme  se  sentait  incapable  de  remplir  efficacement. 

The  main  facts  and  the  main  arguments  ar€ .  here  clearly  set 
forth.  But  it  will  be  needful  to  draw  them  out  more  at  length, 
and  to  put  in  order  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject.  .  The 
thing  that  is  undisputed  is  that  Pippin,  his  colleagues  and  suc- 
cessors, from  the  time  of  his  anointing  by  Pope  Stephen  in  754 
to  the  Imperial  crowning  of  Charles  in  800  were  called  Patricii 
Romanorum.  Pippin  does  noi;  seem  ever  to  have  used  the  title 
himself ;  but  it  is  constantly  given  by  the  Popes  to  him  and  his 
sons,     Charles,  after  his  conquest  of  Lombardy,  uses  it  as  part  of 
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his  formal  style,  along  with  his  royal  title  as  King  of  the  Franks 
and  Lombards.  Out  of  these  facts  several  questions  arise,  some  of 
which  need  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  others.     We  ask  then : — 

First.  By  what  authority  was  the  title  conferred  ? 

Secondly.  What  was  the  strict  formal  meaning  of  the  title  ? 

Thirdly.  If  it  is  allowed  that  the  title  was  conferred  by  Imperial 
authority,  what  was  the  object  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  in 
bestowing  it  ? 

These  questions  hang  closely  together,  and  are  quite  distinct 
from  another  group  which  we  may  arrange  thus : — 

First.  What  was  the  object  of  Stephen  in  bestowing  or  helping 
to  bestow  the  title  ? 

Secondly.  What  did  Pippin  understand  by  it  ? 

Thirdly.  What  use  did  the  Pope  practically  make  of  the  new 
relation  ? 

The  first  set  of  questions  are,  if  we  can  only  clear  our  minds  of 
prejudice  and  look  straight  at  the  facts  and  at  the  language  of  our 
authorities,  exceedingly  simple.  The  second  set  are  much  harder 
to  answer,  and  supply  a  far  wider  field  for  guesswork.  Moreover 
they  are  hard  to  separate  from  another  set  of  questions,  quite 
distinct  in  themselves,  but  which  have  got  closely  mixed  up  with 
the  question  of  the  patriciate.  These  are  those  which  bear  on  the 
promises  and  grants  made  by  Pippin  and  Charles  to  Stephen  and 
his  successors,  and  specially  on  whatever  promises  and  grants 
were  made  by  Pippin  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  visit  to  Gaul.  I 
shall,  in  the  present  inquiry,  try,  if  possible,  to  keep  apart  from 
the  promise  and  the  grant — the  Pippinische  Schenkung  has  become 
a  kind  of  technical  term.  I  shall,  if  possible,  keep  myself  at 
present  to  the  question  of  the  patriciate,  and  specially  to  the  first 
and  simpler  of  my  two  groups  of  questions.  But  to  deal  with 
these,  I  must  first  sketch  the  main  facts  of  the  time  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  immediate  dealings  between  Stephen  and  PixDpin 
begin. 

We  are  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Iconoclast 
Emperors,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  the  Isaurian 
Constantine,  son  of  the  Isaurian  Leo.  When  the  controversy  began 
in  the  days  of  Leo,  the  impulse  of  the  orthodox  at  Rome  was,  not 
to  throw  oft'  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  but  to  choose  an  ortho- 
dox Emperor  for  themselves,  meaning  of  course,  if  possible,  to  set 
him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  From  this  dangerous  course 
Pope  Gregory  the  Second  dissuaded  them ;  ^  and  since  that  time 
Rome  and  the  Popes,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the 
heretical  Emperors,  had  never  formally  thrown  it  off.     The  cause 

-  Vita  Greg.  II,  Muratori,  iii.  p.  166.     Ccvvpescuit  tale  consilium  ^pontif ex,  sperans 
conversionem  principis. 
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of  their  submission  is  plain  ;  Rome,  her  people  and  her  bishops, 
were  threatened  by  an  enemy  whom  they  looked  on  as  yet  more 
dangerous  than  their  own  Emperor.  Liudj^rand,  the  greatest  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Pavia.  In  papal  eyes  he 
was  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  sacrilege  ;  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
people  he  was  a  model  of  every  kingly  and  Christian  virtue,  and  no 
man  has  ever  charged  him  with  being  other  than  strictly  orthodox 
in  his  faith.  The  weakening  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Italy  through 
the  Iconoclast  quarrel  opened  to  him  a  fairer  chance  than  any 
Lombard  king  before  him  had  ever  had  of  uniting  all  Italy  as  a 
Lombard  kingdom.  He  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  an  orthodox 
king  at  their  own  doors  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Romans 
of  the  Old  Rome  than  an  heretical  Emperor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hadriatic.  But  the  local  Romans  were  still  Romans  in  the  oecumeni- 
cal sense.  As  Romans,  they  would  have  an  Emperor,  and  none 
but  an  Emperor,  to  their  sovereign.  If  the  Emperor  fell  away  into 
heresy,  they  might  let  their  obedience  to  him  sink  to  a  mere  form, 
but  they  would  not  put  a  barbarian  king  in  his  place.  To  the  Popes 
above  all,  conquest  by  the  Lombard  king  or  submission  to  the 
Lombard  king  would  be  the  most  fatal  of  all  blows  to  the  policy 
which  they  were  already  beginning  to  follow.  That  policy  clearly 
was  to  let  the  Imperial  power  die  out  silently,  without  revolt  or 
revolution.  In  such  a  process,  whatever  the  Emperor  lost  the  Pope 
would  in  some  shape  or  other  gain.  Local  independence,  papal 
independence,  would  grow  best  under  a  nominal  sovereign  who  might 
gradually  cease  to  be  a  master.  The  phrase  of  Respuhlica  Ilomana, 
hitherto  simply  equivalent  to  Imperium  Ilomayium,^  might  put  on  a 
new  sense,  and  might  again  mean  something  locally  seated  in  the 
Old  Rome,  something  of  which  the  Roman  Bishop  could  not  fail  to 
be  in  some  shape  the  head.  But  the  Lombard  king,  close  at  hand, 
perhaps  reigning  in  Rome  itself,  would  assuredly  be  a  master  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  absent  Emperor  could  not  be.  Under  Liudprand, 
with  all  his  orthodoxy  and  piety,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  becoming  the  practical  head  of  a  local  Roman  prin- 
cipality or  commonwealth.  The  Pope  and  the  Lombard  could  no 
more  have  agreed  then  than  the  Pope  and  the  Savoyard  can  agree 
now.  It  was  far  better  for  the  papal  policy,  for  any  policy  that 
aimed  at  local  Roman  independence  in  any  shape,  to  keep  on  a 

'  The  phrase  is  common  enough ;  I  will  mark  notable  instances  of  it.  When 
Hermengild,  son  of  Leofgild,  King  of  the  Goths,  goes  into  the  Imperial  province  in 
Spain,  the  words  of  John  of  Biclar  (Eoncalli,  ii.  391)  are  Hermenegildo  ad  llcmpubliravi 
conimigrantc.  Then  there  is  the  famous  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Phocas,  in 
which  he  tells  him  how  the  kings  of  the  nations  reign  over  slaves,  but  che  Emperors 
of  the  Eepublic  over  freemen :  Hoc  namque  inter  reges  gentium  et  reipublicae  impe- 
ratorcs  distat,  quod  reges  gentium  domini  scrvorum  sunt,  imperatores  vera  reipublicae 
dommi  libe7orum  (Reg.  Epist.  xiii.  ind.  vi.  31 ;  Opp,  ii.  1239,  cd.  Bened.  Paris,  1705). 
Manus  publica,  as  in  Fredegar  33,  is  another  form. 
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nominal  allegiance  to  the  distant  Emperor,  heretic  as  he  might  be, 
rather  than  to  admit  an  ever  present  master  in  a  barbarian  king, 
be  he  the  very  mirror  of  orthodoxy. 

But  a  moment  came  when  the  Eomans  and  their  Bishop  were 
sore  tried.  Liudprand  was  pressing  Eome  hard.  The  Eomans 
had  no  strength  of  themselves  to  withstand  him;  their  distant 
Emperor  sent  them  no  help  ;  they  were  driven  to  seek  a  helper 
elsewhere.  And  there  was  only  one  power,  only  one  man,  that 
could  possibly  act  as  their  helper.  That  power  was  the  power  of 
the  Franks ;  that  man  was  Charles,  Charles  the  Hammer,  spoken 
of  on  other  men's  lips  by  endless  descriptions,  Exarch,  Patrician, 
Duke,  Prince,  Under-king,  but  who  in  his  own  formal  acts  never 
takes  any  higher  title  than  that  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  Mayor 
he  was  of  an  empty  palace ;  there  was  thus  just  then  no  King 
of  the  Franks  at  all.  The  last  king  Theodoric  had  died  in  737, 
and  the  mighty  Mayor,  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  power,  neither 
seized  the  kingdom  for  himself  nor  appointed  any  other  Merwing  to 
hold  it."*  To  Charles  then,  not  a  king  in  name  but  wielding  a  power 
which  made  him  the  practical  peer  of  the  greatest  kings,  the  first 
prayer  for  help  against  the  Lombard  invader  was  made  by  Pope 
Gregory  and  the  local  Eomans.  And  it  was  made  in  a  form  which 
implied  that  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  to  be  cast  aside  and 
that  of  the  Frankish  Mayor  put  in  its  stead. 

The  Frankish  power,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  under  Charles 
Martel  at  the  height  of  its  greatness  as  a  purely  Frankish  power. 
It  was,  in  everything  but  formal  titles,  fully  the  peer  of  the  Empire. 
And  the  personal  glory  of  Charles  stood  above  that  of  any  living 
man  in  Christendom.  He  had  beaten  back  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
West,  as  the  Emperor  Leo  had  beaten  them  back  in  the  East.  The 
deliverer  of  the  Church  in  Gaul  was  the  founder  of  the  Church  in 
Germany.  If  the  Lombard  threatened,  if  the  Emperor  could  or  would 
give  no  help,  the  Frankish  Mayor  undoubtedly  could  give  it  effectu- 
ally if  he  w^ould.  But  the  personal  character  and  position  of 
Charles  must  be  taken  into  account.  His  reign — one  cannot  help 
calling  it  so— had  been  full  of  battles,  full  of  victories.  But  he 
was  not  an  adventurous  or  aggressive  ruler.  His  object,  whether 
for  his  own  house  or  for  the  kingdom,  was  to  keep  what  was  in 
possession,  to  win  back  what  had  been  lost,  but  to  seek  for  nothing 
more.  He  secured  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  that  it  claimed  ;  he  secured  the  house  of  Arnulf  and  Pippin  in 
the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  He  enforced 
the  Frankish  supremacy  over  vassals  that  had  fallen  away,  and  he 
beat  back  foreign  invaders,  either  of  the  kingdom  or  of  its  vassal 
states.      But   a   conqueror,  strictly  speaking,  he  never  was ;    he 

*  See  the  passages  in  Breysig,  Karl  Mariell,  p.  80.  We  find  the  fact  out  only  by 
the  dates  of  documents.     No  chronicler  troubled  himself  to  record  the  King's  death. 
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added  nothing  to  the  Frankish  dominions.  Moreover  he  was 
bound  to  Liudprand  by  every  tie  that  could  bind  one  prince  to 
another,  ties  of  alliance,  ties  of  gratitude,  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship.'^ It  would  need  some  very  strong  motive  to  make  Charles 
Martel  attack  anybody;  to  make  him  attack  the  Lombard  king 
would  need  the  strongest  motive  of  all.  To  the  Emperor  he  was  not 
bound  in  the  same  way ;  but  he  had  no  kind  of  quarrel  with  him. 
The  Empire  and  the  Frankish  kingdom,  if  not  in  actual  alliance 
like  the  Frankish  and  Lombard  kingdoms,  were  at  all  events 
friendly  powers.  What  the  Pope  now  proposed  was  that  Charles 
should  come  to  the  help  of  the  Pope  and  the  Eomans  against  his 
Lombard  ally.  He  was  further  asked  to  do  this  in  the  character  of 
Roman  Consul.  The  Pope  proposed  that  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
should  be  disowned  at  Rome,  and  that  the  authority  of  Charles, 
under  the  title  of  Consul,  should  be  put  in  its  place.  Two  embassies 
were  sent  by  Gregory  to  Charles  in  the  years  739  and  740.  We 
have  two  accounts  of  the  matter,  in  the  Continuator  of  Fredegar  and 
in  the  Moissac  annalists,  followed  by  him  of  Metz.  We  have  two 
letters  of  Gregory  to  Charles — Carclo  suhregulo,  as  he  calls  him 
— those  which  come  first  in  the  '  Codex  Carolinus,'  asking  for  help, 
but  saying  nothing  about  the  consulship.  Of  the  Life  of  Gregory 
in  the  series  attributed  to  Anastasius,  the  text  as  printed  by 
Muratori  (iii.  p.  160)  leaves  out  the  whole  matter.  Two  other 
versions  printed  in  the  notes  bring  in  the  mission  to  Charles  in  a 
dim  and  awkward  way,  but  they  have  not  a  word  about  the  con- 
sulship.    It  is  from  the  Continuator  (ex)  that  we  get  the  full  story. 

Bis  a  Roma  sede  sancti  Petri  apostoli  beatus  papa  Gregorius  claves 
venerandi  sepulcri,  cum  vinculis  sancti  Petri  et  muneribus  magnis  et  infi- 
nitis,  legationem,  quod  antea  nullis  auditis  aut  visis  temporibus  fuit,  me- 
morato  principi  destinavit.  Eo  pacto  patrato,  ^it  a  partibiis  ivijjcratoris 
recederet  et  Romanum  consulatum  prajfato  principi  Carole  sanciret. 

Some  editors  were  puzzled  at  the  words  in  italics,  and  tried  con- 
jectural emendations ;  but  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts  gives  a 
perfectly  good  sense.  The  Pope  offers  to  withdraw  his  allegiance 
from  the  Emperor  and  to  give  it  instead  to  Charles  as  consul.  As 
Ruinhart,  who  restored  the  true  text,  puts  it : 

Ni  fallor,  melior  est  nostra  lectio,  quae  est  MSS.,  qua  auctor  innuit 
Gregorium  Carolo  pollicitum  fuisse,  ut  si  Romanos  a  Langobardorum 
tyrannide  liberaret,  posthabita  imperatoris  qui  Italice  opem  non  ferehat 
dominatione,  se  Carolo  Romanum  consulatum  collaturum. 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this,  the  words 
of  the  Moissac  annalist  (Pertz  i.  292)  are  a  good  commentary.  He 
says,  evidently  with  the  Continuator  before  him, 

*  See  Paul.  Diac.  vi.  53,  54,  58,  ad  fin. 
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Quo  pacto  patrato,  sese  populus  Bomanus,  relicto  imperatore  Grte- 
corum  et  dominatione,  at  prcedicti  principis  defensionem  et  invictam  ejus 
clementiam  convertere  cum  voluissent. 

This  of  course  points  to  a  way  of  looking  at  things  later  than  the 
year  800  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Metz  annalist  leaves 
out  about  *  Greeks,'  and  says  simply  relicta  imperatoris  dominatione. 

More  on  the  matter  will  be  found  in  Luden,  iv.  47  et  seq. ;  Grego- 
rovius,  *  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Eom,'  ii.  249  ;  Hegel,  '  Geschichte  der 
Stiidteverfassung,'  i.  207  ;  Breysig,  '  Karl  Martell,'  97  ;  Dahn,  '  Ur- 
geschichte,'  iii.  890  ;  Gasquet,  '  L'Empire  Byzantin,'  p.  233.  There 
is  also  a  special  dissertation,  '  De  Karoli  Martelli  Patriciatu  qui 
vocatur  sive  Consulatu  Eomano,'  by  Hermann  Veltman,  Miinster, 
1863.  And  even  the  wrong  reading,  which  has  misled  some,  ad 
partes  imperatoris  recederet  or  accederet,  is  worth  notice,  as  showing 
that  those  who  hit  upon  it  understood,  more  clearly  than  some 
modern  scholars,  that  a  Pope  might  possibly  have  asked  a  prince  of 
the  Franks  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Emperor.  But,  to  say  no- 
thing else,  recederet  and  sanciret  must  have  the  same  nominative, 
namely  the  Pope. 

Gregory  thus  proposed  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Constantine 
and  to  receive  Charles  as  Eoman  consul.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
answer  of  Charles  was.  The  embassy  which  he  sent  to  the  Pope  is 
recorded,  but  not  its  commission.  But  this  silence  shows  that  the 
Pope's  proposal  was  declined.  To  accept  it  would  have  been  alto- 
gether against  the  character  and  policy  of  Charles.  His  friendship 
for  Liudprand  would  alone  have  been  enough  to  make  him  refuse 
the  offer. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  object  to  the  statement  of  the  Frankish 
writer,  that  the  fact  which  he  so  clearly  records  is  not  spoken  of 
either  by  the  Eoman  biogi'aj)her  or  in  the  Pope's  own  letters.  The 
Frankish  writer  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  invent  such  a  story.  As 
for  the  letters,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  it  was  better 
not  to  trust  to  parchment,  but  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  a  trusty 
envoy.  And  the  Eoman  biographer  would  not  be  inclined  to  say  more 
than  he  could  help  about  an  undertaking  in  which  a  Pope  failed. 

Now  what  was  meant  by  the  '  consulship '  offered  to  Charles, 
which  carried  with  it  the  Pope's  withdrawal  of  allegiance  from  the 
Emperor,  which  the  patriciate  accepted  by  his  son,  whether  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  Emperor  or  not,  clearly  did  not  carry  with 
it  ?  We  may  suppose  that  the  actual  position  intended  was  much 
the  same  in  both  cases,  with  the  difference  that  the  patriciate  was 
to  be  consistent  with  the  nominal  acknowledgement  of  the  Emperor, 
while  the  *  consulship  '  was  not.  Clearly  '  consul '  was  the  more 
natural  title  in  the  one  case  and  '  patrician '  in  the  other.  '  Patri- 
cian '  was  a  title  in  everyday  use,  and  most  distinctly  implied  a 
commission  from  the  Emperor.     It  was  in  strictness  not  an  office. 
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but  a  rank,  a  rank  commonly  bestowed  on  the  bearers  of  the 
highest  offices.  It  was  in  one  way  vague  and  in  another  way 
definite.  It  marked  the  highest  dignity  which  did  not  imply  any 
share  in  the  Imperial  character ;  it  did  not  imply  any  particular 
powers,  while  it  suggested  the  possession  of  great  powers  and  was 
consistent  with  the  possession  of  any  powers.  If  the  Emperor  was  to 
be  supplanted  gradually  and  silently,  it  was  by  a  patrician  that  he 
could  best  be  supplanted.  A  consul  was  another  matter.  That 
title  fell  in  much  better  with  a  design  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor 
suddenly  and  openly.  The  ordinary  consulship  had  long  gone  out 
of  use.  The  title  might  be  sometimes  granted  to  an  exarch,  a 
aTpaTrjyos,  or  a  distant  duke ;  ^  but  its  most  familiar  use  was  when 
the  Emperor  assumed  the  consulship  on  his  accession.  Post  con- 
sulatum  ejus  was  a  common  way  of  dating  the  years  of  the  reigning 
prince.  The  consulship  therefore  had  something  august  and 
Imperial  about  it ;  something  of  that  kind  had,  at  least  in  Frankish 
eyes,  begun  to  cleave  to  it  in  days  before  the  ordinary  consulship 
had  passed  away.  Chlodowig  had  been  Eoman  consul,  and  as 
Eoman  consul  men  had  called  him  '  Augustus.'  ^  And  the  quasi- 
Imperial  character  of  the  consul,  the  emphatically  non -Imj^erial 
character  of  the  patrician,  come  out  clearly  in  the  practice  of 
Charles  the  Great  himself.  Einhard  (Ann.  800)  notes  specially 
that,  upon  his  Eoman  crowning,  he  was,  omisso  patricii  nomine, 
Imperator  ei  Augustus  appellntus.  The  Emperor  ceased  to  be 
Patrician,  but,  like  other  Emperors,  he  became  Consul.  Like  his 
predecessors  at  Constantinople,  he  dates  by  his  consulship.^ 

Another  point  is  perhaps  less  certain.  If  in  Gregory's  day  men 
were  beginning,  as  they  certainly  were  in  Stephen's  day,  to  use  the 
words  Respuhlica  Ilomana  in  a  new  or  revived  sense,  to  mean  no 
longer  the  Eoman  Empire,  but  something  local  at  the  Old  Eome, 
it  may  even  be  that  some  vague  remembrance  of  the  consul  as  the 
chief  of  the  republic  may  have  come  up  again.  Altogether  *  consul ' 
did  better  than  '  patrician  '  to  serve  the  objects  of  a  Pope  who  pro- 
posed a  partihus  imperatoris  reccdere.  And  the  consul  also  would 
suit  his  purposes  better  than  a  rival  king  or  a  rival  Emperor 
would  have  done.  '  Carolus  Augustus  '  or  '  Carolus  rex '  might 
claim  a  direct  authority  over  Eome  and  her  bishop  which  would 
not  be  convenient.  The  consul  or  patrician  might,  so  at  least  the 
Pope  would  hope,  be  kept  at  a  distance,  stepping  in  when  he  was 
needed  as  a  protector,  but  not  constantly  meddling  in  the  character 
of  a  direct  ruler.  As  far  as  the  Popes  themselves  and  the  Eoman 
Church  and  that  Eoman  Eepublic  of  which  Stephen  was  always 
talking  were  concerned,  what  they  wanted  was  somebody  who 
would  keep  somebody  else  out,  and  would  not  greatly  thrust  him- 

•  See  Liber  Diurnus,  i.  53,  for  the  form  of  addressing  a  consul. 

'  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  38.  *  See  Ducange  in  Consul.  ■ 
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self  in.  Either  a  consul  or  a  patrician  would  do  for  this.  Only  the 
name  patrician  implied  that  the  Imperial  authoi'ity  was  to  be  kept 
on  at  least  in  name.  The  name  consul  did  not  necessarily  imply 
the  Imperial  authority  was  to  be  cast  off;  but  it  was  consistent 
with  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  singular  position  of  Charles, 
ruler  of  a  kingdom  without  a  king,  did  not  help  to  suggest  to  Pope 
Gregory  the  step  which  he  now  took.  He  prayed  Charles  to  come 
to  his  help,  and  proposed  that  he  should  hold  the  same  kind  of 
position  at  Eome  which  he  already  held  in  the  Prank  kingdom. 
As  he  was  Mayor  of  the  Palace  without  a  king,  he  should  bo 
Consul  without  an  Emperor.  Only,  while  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace  wielded  the  full  powers  of  the  non-existent  king,  it  was 
by  no  means  meant  that  the  Consul  should  wield  the  full  powers  of 
him  who  was  to  be,  as  far  as  the  Old  Eome  was  concerned,  a  non- 
existent Emperor.  Distance,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  the 
needful  difference.  The  Mayor  of  the  Palace  was  ever  at  hand 
in  the  Frankish  kingdom.  It  was  trusted  that  the  Consul  would 
show  himself  in  the  Eoman  Eepublic  only  when  the  Pope  wished 
him. 

I  have  dwelled  at  some  length  on  the  offer  of  the  consulship 
to  Charles  as  illustrating,  in  its  points  both  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness,  the  bestowal  of  the  patriciate  on  his  son.  The  refusal  of 
Charles  to  interfere  left  the  Pope  and  the  local  Eomans  to  them- 
selves, to  settle  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  the  Emperor  and 
to  their  enemy  the  Lombard  king  how  they  might.  And  it  is 
certain  that  they  never  again  attempted  to  throw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  by  any  formal  act  till  the  Old  Eome  had  an 
Emperor  of  its  own  to  put  in  the  place  of  him  who  reigned  in  the 
New.  The  Imperial  power  might  be  cut  down  to  a  shadow ;  it  was 
not  to  be  avowedly  cast  aside.  The  next  Pope,  Zachary,  plays  an 
important  part  in  Frankish  history,  but  not  in  a  way  w^hicli 
directly  bears  on  our  present  subject.  He  was  consulted  on  the 
great  case  of  conscience  whether  the  Frankish  nation  might  with- 
out sin  put  away  their  king  Chilperic,  and  set  his  Maj'or  of  the 
Palace  in  his  place.  Pope  Zn.chary  ruled  that  they  might,  and  so 
they  did.  We  may  suspect  that  the  Pope  did  not  give  his  opinion 
without  a  fee,  and  that  his  fee  consisted  of  a  promise  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  do  something  for  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards.  But  we 
can  only  suspect ;  there  is  no  direct  proof.  The  dealings  between 
Pippin  and  Zachary  indirectly  paved  the  way  for  much  that  was 
to  come ;  but  they  did  not  directly  bear  on  the  relations  between 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Lombard  King,  and  the  Frankish 
Mayor,  now  become  the  Frankish  King. 

Our  immediate  story  begins  with  the  accession  of  Pope  Stephen 
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in  752.  The  Lombards  under  their  King  Aistulf  were  now  more 
dangerous  than  ever.  They  had  conquered  Eavenna  and  the 
whole  Exarchate,  and  were  threatening  Eome  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Of  what  followed  we  can  put  together  a  pretty  full  and  clear 
account  from  the  Life  of  Gregory  in  the  collection  attributed  to 
Anastasius  and  from  his  letters  to  Pippin  in  the  *  Codex  Carolinus.' 
The  tone  both  of  the  biographer  and  of  the  Pope  himself  towards 
the  Emperor  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  It  is  different  from  what  we 
are  used  to  both  before  and  after.  It  is  only  once,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Pope  to  the  King  long  after  the  time  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned,^ that  the  Pope  has  a  single  word  of  disrespect  either  for  the 
Emperor  or  for  his  fellow-subjects  in  the  East.  The  relations  be- 
tween Pope  and  Emperor  are  perfectly  friendly ;  but  they  are  the 
relations  of  subject  and  sovereign.  The  Pope  does  the  Emperor's 
bidding,  and  goes  on  his  errand.  And  all  this  without  a  word  of 
comment,  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  truth  is 
that  Stephen  was  one  of  the  subtlest  of  statesmen.  He  saw  his 
way  to  carrying  out  the  objects  which  Gregory  had  aimed  at  without 
any  such  violent  steps  as  those  which  Gregory  had  taken.  He 
would  not  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor ;  he  would 
secretly  undermine  his  authority.  To  that  end  he  would  call  in 
the  help  of  ^the  Prankish  King,  but  he  would  do  it  in  a  way  which 
should  give  the  Emperor  no  offence  and  which  might  even  be  done 
by  his  authority.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  knew  how, 
by  a  cunning  use  of  words  of  doubtful  meaning,  to  take  in  King 
and  Emperor  alike. 

The  story  begins  in  the  third  month  of  Stephen's  pontificate 
(June,  752).  Aistulf  is  threatening  Eome.  Stephen  sends  an 
embassy  to  the  Lombard  king,  one  of  his  envoys  being  his  brother 
Paul,  the  future  Pope.  Aistulf  agrees  to  a  peace  for  forty  years.'" 
This  of  course  concerns  only  Eome  and  the  Eoman  duchy  ;  nothing 
is  said  about  Eavenna ;  the  Pope  does  not  take  on  himself  the 
functions  of  the  Emperor ;  he  simply  pleads  for  his  immediate  flock, 
like  his  predecessor  Leo  pleading  with  Attila.  We  have  no  Lom- 
bard account :  according  to  the  Eoman  account,  the  peace  made  in 
June  was  broken  by  Aistulf  in  October ;  ''  the  Pope  sends  another 
embassy,  but  all  in  vain.  About  the  same  time  an  Imperial 
officer,  John  the  Silentiary,  comes  from  Constantinople  on  an  errand 
both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Lombard  king.  The  message  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  subject  the  Pope  is  naturally  spoken  of  as  a  com- 
mand.'^ Oddly  enough,  we  are  not  told  what  the  command  was ; 
but  from  what  follows  the  Pope  must  have  been  bidden  to  help  the 
Emperor's  diplomacy  with  the  Lombard.    The  Imperial  message  to 

»  Cod.  Car.  Ep.  11.     (Mon.  Car.  p.  65.) 

'"  Vit.  Steph.  ap.  Mur.  iii.  1G6.  "  lb.    Post  pene  quatuar  vicnses. 

'-  lb.     Deferens  cidem  sanctissimo  pontifici  regiam  jussionem. 
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Aistulf  is  a  demand  for  the  restoration  of  his  conquests  to  the 
Eoman  RepubHc.'^  John  the  Silentiary,  accompanied  by  Paul  and 
some  other  envoys  of  the  Pope,  went  to  Aistulf  at  Ravenna,  but 
had  no  effect  on  his  mind.  Paul  went  back  to  his  brother  at 
Rome ;  John  went  back  to  his  master  at  Constantinople,  to  report 
that  nothing  had  come  of  their  embassy.  But  with  John  went  a 
Lombard  envoy,  a  child  of  the  Devil, '^  carrying  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  from  his  master.  Then  the  Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Iconoclast  Emperor,  the  terms  of  which  may  startle  some.  The 
heretic  Constantine  is  prayed  of  his  clemency  to  come  with  an  army 
to  rescue  ihe  city  of  Rome  and  the  whole  province  of  Italy  out  of 
the  jaws  of  the — perfectly  orthodox — children  of  unrighteousness.'^ 

Had  there  been  no  Bulgarians  or  Saracens  in  the  world,  the 
mighty  warrior  who  was  toiling  in  the  East  at  the  same  work  which 
had  won  a  deathless  name  for  Charles  Martel  in  the  West  might 
likely  enough  have  come  to  the  defence  of  his  western  subjects. 
As  things  were,  no  Emperor  and  no  army  came,  and  the  Pope's 
letter  remained  for  a  good  while  unanswered.  It  was  not  till 
September  753  that  John  the  Silentiary  again  appeared  at  Rome 
with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor.  Meanwhile  Stephen,  having 
no  longer  any  hope  of  help  from  his  own  sovereign,  had  made  an 
appeal  to  a  foreign  prince,  to  Pippin  King  of  the  Franks. 

In  March  753  there  was  a  Prankish  pilgrim  at  Rome,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  but  who  was  clearly  a  man  whom  the  Pope 
could  trust,  and  doubtless  a  man  of  weight  in  the  Prankish  king- 
dom. To  him  the  Pope  gave  a  secret  letter  for  King  Pippin, 
setting  forth  his  troubles,  praying  for  help,  and  asking  the  King 
to  send  an  envoy  of  his  own  to  Rome.'^  In  June  the  envoy  came 
in  the  person  of  Droctegang,  Abbot  of  Jumieges,  bearing  a  message 
in  which,  according  to  the  Roman  account,  the  King  promised  to 
do  whatever  the  Pope  should  ask  him.'^  In  July  Droctegang  went 
back  with  two  letters  from  the  Pope,  one  for  the  King  of  the  Franks, 
the  other  for  the  great  men  of  the  Prankish  kingdom.  Of  both  of 
these  we  have  the  text  in  the  '  Codex  Carolinus.'  '**  There  is  really 
very  little  in  them  besides  vague  appeals  for  help,  and  vague  talk 
about  Saint  Peter.     The  real  business  was  to  be  done  by  the  Abbot 

"  Vit.  Steph.  Ut  reipublicae  loca  diaholico  ah  eo  usurpata  ingenio,  propria 
rcstitueret  dominio. 

'*  lb.    Propriae  gentis  ncfarium  virum,  diaholicis  imhutum  consiliis. 

'*  lb.  Deprecans  impcrialerti  clementiam,  ut,juxta  quod  ci  sacpius  scripscrat,  cum 
excrcitu  ad  tuendas  has  Italiae  partes,  modis  omnibus  adveniret,  ct  de  iniquitatis  filii 
vwrsibus  Romaruim  hanc  urbem,  vel  cunctam  Italiam  provinciain  liberaret. 

'^  lb.  167.  Claui  per  quemdam  pcrcgrinum  suas  misit  lltcras  Pipino  rcgi 
Francorum. 

"  lb.  Misit  in  responsis  omnem  voluntatevi  et  pctitionem  pracdicti  sanctissimi 
papae  se  adimplerc. 

'»  Cod.  Car.  4,  5.     (Mon.  Car.  p.  32  ct  sqq.) 
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of  Jumieges  by  word  of  mouth. '^  But  the  King  is  prayed  to  send 
other  envoys,  and  to  let  one  of  them  be  a  certain  John,  his  own 
subject.  John  was  then  at  Eome  and  was  greatly  trusted  by  the 
Pope,  and  he  went  back  into  Frankland  along  with  Droctegang."'^" 

The  new  Frankish  envoys  came  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Imperial  commissioner,  but  a  little  later  (September-October,  753). 
They  were  a  duke  named  Autchar  and  Chrodegang  the  renowned 
Bishop  of  Metz.  Their  orders  were  to  bring  the  Pope  to  their  own 
master.  John  the  Silentiary  brought  with  him  Aistulf  s  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor's  orders  to  the  Pope  to  go  in 
person  to  the  Lombard  king,  and  demand  the  restoration  of  Kavenna 
and  the  other  towns  which  he  had  seized.^'  Stephen  could  not 
have  liked  his  errand ;  but  he  did  not  think  of  disobeying  his  sove- 
reign ;  he  waited  only  for  a  safe-conduct  from  Aistulf. ^^  The  safe- 
conduct  from  the  Lombard  and  the  envoys  from  the  Frank  came 
about  the  same  time.  On  October  14  Stephen  left  Eome  for  Pavia 
with  several  companions.  The  Silentiary  and  the  Frankish  envoys 
either  went  with  him — Duke  Autchar  was  certainly  with  him 
during  part  of  the  journey — or  else  they  all  met  at  Pavia  within  a 
few  days.  On  the  road  the  Pope  was  met  by  an  envoy  from  Aistulf, 
saying  that  his  master  was  fully  purposed  not  to  give  up  Ravenna 
Oi  anj^thing  else  which  he  or  his  predecessors  had  taken  from  the 
Eepublic.^^  This  looks  as  if  Constantino  had  demanded  some- 
thing more  than  the  Exarchate.  We  must  remember  that  the 
whole  Lombard  kingdom  would  be  in  Imperial  eyes  something 
which  had  been  unlawfully  taken  from  the  Eepublic.  The  Lom- 
bards were  intruders  on  Eoman  soil  whose  possession  had  never 
been  recognized  in  the  way  in  which  that  of  the  Franks  had  been. 

The  answer  of  the  Pope  was  that  he  would  not  be  frightened 
from  coming  to  ask  what  he  had  to  ask.  He  reached  Pavia,  and 
there  he  began  to  make  demands  of  the  Lombard  king,  while 
exactly  the  same  demands  were  made  by  the  Silentiary.^'*  That  is 
to  say,  the  Pope  and  the  Silentiary  were  acting  as  joint  ambassadors 

"  Cod.  Car.  4,  p.  32.  Praesens  Droctcgangus  ficlcUs  tuus  missus  juxta  quod  nobis 
locutus  fuit,  congruum  'per  cum  tuae  subllmissirnae  bonitati,  iuorcponentis,  remisimus 
rcsponsum. 

-°  lb.  Hicnc  Johannemvirumrcligiosumcumeismittercjtcbeas.  Fidclis  enim  tuus 
est  et  prudenter  reportat  rcsponsa. 

■■"  Vit.  Steph.  p.  167.  Deferens  secum  .  .  .  jussionem  imperialem,  in  qua  inerat 
inscrtum  a  Longobardorum  rege  eundem  sanctissivium  papain  esse  properatum  ob  re- 
cipiendam  Ravennatium  urbevi,  dc.     This,  the  true  reading,  will  be  found  in  the  note. 

■'-  lb.     Sim,  et  qui  cum  eo  ituri  erant,  indetnnitas. 

-'  lb.  p.  168.  Obtestans  eum  nulla  penitus  ratione  audere  verbum  illi  dicere 
petendi  Ravennatium  civitatem  ....  vel  dereliqtiisreiptcblicaelocis  quae  ipse  velejUrS 
praedecessores  Longobardorum  reges  invaserant. 

-*  lb.  Imp>erialis  missus  simili  modo  petiit  et  impcriales  literas  illi  tribuit  et  nil 
obtincre  potuit. 
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from  the  Emperor  to  Aistulf.  The  Eoman  writer,  with  the  feehngs 
of  a  time  a  httle  later,  does  not  quite  Hke  this  relation,  and  does 
not  prominently  bring  it  forward.  But  there  it  is  plainly  enough. 
Stephen  and  John  both  go  to  Pavia  by  the  Emperor's  order  ;  they 
both  make  the  same  demand  ;  Aistulf  will  hsten  to  neither.  After 
Aistulf  s  refusal  the  Silentiary  drops  for  a  while  out  of  the  story, 
to  appear  again  at  a  very  remarkable  stage  of  it.  Other  actors  now 
step  in.  The  Frankish  envoys  had  kept  silence  while  the  Pope  and 
the  Silentiary  were  negotiating  with  the  Lombard  king  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor.  They  had  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  set  out 
with  any  commission  to  Aistulf  from  their  own  king  ;  the  necessity 
for  their  action  towards  him  had  grown  on  the  way.  They  had  to 
take  the  Pope  back  with  them,  and  so  to  do,  now  they  were  in  the 
Lombard  dominions,  needed  the  Lombard  king's  consent.  Aistulf 
made  some  difficulties  about  the  matter ;  but  at  last  he  allowed 
the  Pope  to  go  on  his  journey  to  the  Frankish  king. 

Then  followed  the  reception  of  the  Pope  by  Pippin — the  promise 
of  the  King  to  the  Pope — his  unction  at  the  Pope's  hands,  the 
bestowal  of  the  title  of  Patrician.  Then  came  Pippin's  demands  on 
Aistulf  to  restore  the  Exarchate — the  first  Italian  war  of  the 
Frankish  king  when  those  demands  were  refused — the  submission 
of  Aistulf — his  failure  to  carry  out  his  promises— the  repeated 
appeals  of  Stephen  for  renewed  Frankish  help — the  second  Italian 
expedition  of  the  Frankish  king.  These  events  bring  us  to  the 
month  of  May  756,  when  the  Frankish  army  was  on  its  march. 
The  second  march  of  Pippin  happened  at  the  same  time  as  the  next 
recorded  piece  of  Imperial  diplomacy.  After  Pippin  had  set  out, 
but  before  his  march  could  have  been  known  at  Constantinople, 
John  the  Silentiary  appeared  again  in  Italy,  together  with  a  col- 
league, George  the  Protosecretary.  They  were  charged  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  the  Franks.  After  some 
difficulties,  one  of  the  envoys,  George,  found  his  way  to  the  camp 
of  Pippin  before  the  King  had  reached  Pavia.  He  called  on  the  King, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  to  restore  to  the  Emperor's  dominion 
Eavenna  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Exarchate.^"*  The  King  refused, 
saying  that  they  could  not  be  alienated  from  Saint  Peter  and  the 
Eoman  Church  and  its  Bishop.*^  George  went  back  to  Eome,  and 
thence  seemingly  to  Constantinople.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
Silentiary  stayed  in  the  Frankish  dominions.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  757,  the  King  and  the  Emperor  exchanged 
friendly  embassies.^^     The  Frankish  annalist  remarks  that  from 

^^  Vit.  Steph.  171.  Nimis  cum  deprecans,  afque  plura  spondens  tribui  impcrialia 
munera,  ut  Ravennatiuni  urhem  vel  ceteras  ejusdem  exarclmtus  civiiates  et  castra 
imperiali  tribuens  concederet  ditioni. 

■■"'  lb.  Nulla  penitus  ratione  eaedcm  civitates  a  polestate  beati  Petri  et  jure 
ecclesiae  Eomanae  vel pontificis  apostolicae  sedis  quoquomodo  alieimri. 

■"  Cont.  Fred.  123. 
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some  cause  their  friendship  came  to  no  effect.^®  We  find  the  ex- 
planation in  the  letters  of  the  Pope  to  the  King.  Stephen  there 
shows  himself  greatly  afraid  that  some  mischief  will  come  of  Pippin's 
dealings  with  the  '  Greeks  ' — in  this  confidential  correspondence  the 
name  comes  out — and  he  wishes  to  have  copies  of  any  documents 
which  may  pass  between  King  and  Emperor. '^^ 

Of  the  negotiations  before  and  after  the  Pope's  visit  to  Gaul  we 
thus  have  a  narrative  of  considerable  detail.  For  the  visit  itself 
we  have  far  more  abundant  materials,  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  less  easy  to  put  together  a  consistent  and  orderly  narrative.  We 
have  the  Koman  biography  and  the  Prankish  annals,  longer  and 
shorter,  and  there  are  various  references  in  the  later  letters  of  the 
Pope.  Three  chief  things  were  done.  The  King  promised  some- 
thing to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  anointed  the  King  a  second  time — he 
had  been  already  anointed  by  Prankish  bishops,  perhaps  by  Boniface 
— and  with  him  his  Queen  Bertrada  and  their  two  sons.  Lastly,  both 
the  King  and  his  two  sons  received  the  title  of  Patrician.  Of  these 
three  things,  the  bestowal  of  the  patriciate  was  naturally  that  which 
drew  to  itself  the  least  amount  of  attention.  The  only  direct  state- 
ments about  it  are  in  the  famous  '  Clausula  de  Pippino,'  at  the 
end  of  Gregory  of  Tours'  '  De  Gloria  Confessorum,'  ^"  and  in  the 
Moissac  and  Metz  Annals.^'  These  last,  it  will  be  remembered, 
have  been  of  late  looked  on  by  Eanke  ^^  with  more  favour  than  they 
had  for  some  while  come  in  for.  In  all  these  entries  the  bestowal 
of  the  patriciate  is  closely  connected  with  the  kingly  unction.  And 
from  this  time  '  patrician  ' — commonly  patricius  Bomanorum — 
becomes  a  regular  part  of  the  style  by  which  the  Pope  addressed 
Pippin  and  his  sons.^^  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  Pippin 
became  Patrician  during  the  Pope's  visit.  On  the  somewhat  diffi- 
cult order  of  events  during  that  visit  I  will  not  now  enlarge,  and 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  the  question  of  the  patriciate  distinct 
from  the  question  of  the  promise  or  grant,  the  donatio  or  Schenkiing. 
Of  the  patriciate  itself  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  it  was 
bestowed.  By  what  authority  it  was  bestowed,  what  were  the 
Pope's  objects  in  bestowing  the  dignity,  what  the  King  understood 
by  the  dignity  which  he  received,  are  harder  questions. 

^^  Cont.  Fred.  Ncscio  quo  faciente  postea  amicitia,  quam  inter  sc  mutuo  pro- 
miserant,  nullatenus  sortita  est  effectian. 

'^^  Cod.  Car.  11.  (Mon.  Car.  p.  G6.)  Qualiter  cum  silcntiario  locuti  fueritis  vel 
quomodo  eum  tua  bonitas  absolverit,  una  cum  cxemplari  litterarum  qicas  ci  dcderitis, 
nos  certiores  reddite. 

*"  Greg.  Tur.  p.  911.  (Migne.)  The  authenticity  of  this  '  Clausula  '  is  now  generally 
received. 

"  Chron.  Moiss.     (Pertz,  i.  293.)     Chron.  Mett.  754  a.    Pertz,  i.  332  a. 

«  Weltgeschichte,  v.  ii.  292. 

"  It  is  always  used  by  Stephen  himself,  but  not  by  Saint  Peter  in  Letter  10,  p.  55. 
But  there  is  very  little  about  the  patriciate  in  the  body  of  the  letters. 
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Now  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  to  any  one  who  had  not  been 
led  away  by  modern  prepossessions  and  modern  formulae,  it  would 
seem  a  thing  almost  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  patriciate  was 
conferred  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.     Assuredly  no  one  as 
yet  had  ever  received  that  honour  by  any  other  authority,  save  only 
certain  patricians  in  Burgundy,  where  the  title   had  lingered  on 
from  the  days  when  South-eastern  Gaul  was  part  of  the  Empire.^'' 
Assuredly  no  patrician  appointed  by  any  other  authority  had  ever 
been  heard  of  in  Italy  ;    assuredly  no  pope  had  ever  taken  upon 
himself  to  appoint  a  patrician  by  his  own  authority.     As  we  have 
seen,  when  speaking  of  the  consulship  offered  to  Pippin's  father, 
the  patriciate  would  to  the  mind  of  every  man  in  Eome  and  Italy 
imply  an  Imperial  commission.     If  the  Pope,  in  conferring  the  title, 
did  not  act  by  Imperial  authority,  he  must  have  meant  to  act  in 
defiance  of  Imperial  authority.     He  must  have  meant  to  set  up  his 
patrician  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.     This  is 
very  likely  what  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  meant  practically  to  do  ; 
but  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  formally  and  with  an  avowed  purpose 
is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  story.      Both  before  and  after  the 
Pope's  visit  to  Gaul,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Franks  are 
friendly  powers  ;  the  Pope  is  the  Emperor's  subject ;    he  has  just 
been  acting  as  the  Emperor's  ambassador  to  the  Lombard  king.    He 
had  gone  to  Pavia  in  company  with  an  Imperial  Silentiary  and 
attended  by  Frankish  envoys.     There  he  and  they  had  worked  to- 
gether in  joint  diplomatic  action  upon  the  mind  of  Aistulf.     When 
their   attempts  were   found   fruitless,  the   party  broke   up.      The 
Silentiary  presumably  went  back  to  Constantinople  ;  the  Pope  cer- 
tainly went  on  into  Gaul  with  the  Frankish  envoys.     Surely  the 
presumption  is  that  persons  who  had  been  acting  together  up  to 
that  moment  went  on  acting,  if  not  together,  yet  at  least  with  each 
other's  knowledge  and  approval.     Surely  Stephen  took  his  journey 
into  Gaul  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Emperor  his 
sovereign,  or  of  the  Emperor's  trusted  representative,  a  moment 
before  his  own  colleague.     Surely  when  the  Pope,  in  the  course  of 
that  journey,  bestowed  a  title  which  hitherto  only  the  Emperor  had 
bestowed,  he  did  so  with  the  Emperor's  knowledge  and  consent :  the 
Emperor  would  have  said  that  he  did  it  by  his  authority  as  his  repre- 
sentative.    But   it   does   not   at  all  follow  that   Pope,  King,  and 
Emperor,  would  understand  the  act  in  the  same  way.     There  is 
no   hint   of  the   presence   of  any  Imperial  representative  at  the 
Prankish  court,  except  so  far  as  the  Pope  himself  was  an  Imperial 
representative.     The  Pope  had  things  very  much  in  his  own  power. 
He  could  shape  his  acts  and  choose  his  words  in  a  way  which  might 
bear  one  meaning  to  himself,  while  it  might  convey  quite  different 
meanings  to  both  King  and  Emperor. 

'^*  See  Fred.  89,  and  Ducan;^e  in  Pairicius. 
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From  the  Imperial  side  there  could  be  nothing  the  least  amazing 
in  a  formal  commission,  authorizing  the  King  of  the  Franks, 
as  a  Eoman  officer  with  the  rank  of  Patrician,  to  act  against  the 
King  of  the  Lombards  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands  of  the  Re- 
public. Those  lost  lands  might,  as  should  prove  convenient,  either 
be  understood  of  the  Exarchate  or  be  held  to  take  in  the  whole  Lom- 
bard kingdom.  Such  a  commission,  such  a  patriciate,  in  the  hands 
of  Pippin  would  have  much  in  common  with  the  commission  which 
had  been  granted  at  an  earlier  time,  first  to  Odowakar  and  then  to 
Theodoric.  It  had  more  in  common  with  the  commission  granted 
to  Theodoric.  In  the  case  of  Odowakar  the  Emperor  simply  recog- 
nized an  existing  fact.  The  barbarian  king  was  already  master  of 
Italy ;  the  Emperor  simply  gave  a  legal  confirmation  to  his  position. 
But  Theodoric  was  actually  sent  against  Odow^akar  exactly  as 
Pippin  was  sent  against  Aistulf.  Precedents  could  be  found  even 
in  Prankish  history ;  there  was  the  consulship  of  Chlodowig ; 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Childerich  and  Chlodowig  first 
appeared  even  in  Eoman  Gaul  as  Roman  officers.  The  mission  of 
Chlodowig  may  in  truth  have  been  to  overthrow  the  tyrant  Syagrius. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Imperial  policy  is  obvious.  Whenever  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  substance  of  power  can  for  the  moment 
be  kept,  it  is  well  to  keep  at  least  the  shadow,  in  the  hope  that  the 
keeping  of  the  shadow  may  some  day  help  towards  winning  back 
the  substance.  It  was  better  for  Constantine's  purposes  that  Pippin 
should  reign  in  the  Exarchate,  or  in  Rome  itself,  rather  than  Aistulf. 
Pippin  was  a  friend,  and  Aistulf  was  an  enemy  ;  it  was  possible  that 
Pippin  would  acknowledge  some  kind  of  supremacy  in  the  Emperor  ; 
it  was  certain  that  Aistulf  would  acknowledge  none.  It  was  likely  that 
Aistulf  might  go  on  to  attack  those  parts  of  Italy  which  were  still 
under  direct  Imperial  rule  ;  Pippin,  as  an  officer  or  even  as  an  ally 
of  the  Empire,  was  not  dangerous  in  those  parts.  And  now  comes 
in  the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  embassy  to  Pippin  in  756.  Constantino 
believed,  or  officially  professed  to  believe,  that  PijDpin  would  give  up 
his  Italian  conquests  to  him.  That  was  the  meaning  which  he,  as 
Emperor,  put  on  the  phrase  of  recovering  lands  for  the  Rspublic. 
But  when  the  Emperor  found  that  Pippin  put  another  meaning  on 
those  words,  when  he  found  that,  without  necessarily  denying  an  out- 
ward overlordship.  Pippin  had  bestowed  the  immediate  possession 
elsewhere,  he  did  not  make  that  any  ground  of  immediate  quarrel 
with  the  Prankish  king.  We  have  seen  that  in  757  Emperor  and 
King  again  exchanged  friendly  embassies,  and  that  the  Pope  was  a 
good  deal  afraid  of  what  might  come  of  those  embassies.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  that  his  own  part  in  the  matter  might  be  found  out. 
All  this  seems  to  show  that  Constantine  was  playing  very  much  the 
part  which  his  predecessors  had  played  m  the  like  cases.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  really  expected  very  much  from  the  honour  which  he 
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had  bestowed  on  Pippin.  But  he  was  ready  for  all  chances  ;  he  felt 
that,  by  favouring  Frankish  intervention  in  Italy,  by  making  the 
Frankish  king  in  name  at  least  an  Imperial  officer,  nothing  could 
possibly  be  lost,  while  something  might  conceivably  be  gained. 

The  patriciate  then,  as  I  hold,  was  bestowed  on  Pippin  by  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  That  it  was  so  bestowed 
is  nowhere  stated  in  so  many  words.  But  there  is  very  little  direct 
statement  about  the  matter.  There  is  assuredly  not  a  word  which 
contradicts  such  a  belief,  and,  modern  misconceptions  apart,  such 
a  belief  best  falls  in  with  all  that  happened  before  and  after.  But 
the  second  question.  What  was  the  sense  in  which  the  Pope  wished 
the  bestowal  of  the  patriciate  to  be  understood  ?  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  Pope  would  no  doubt  do  his  formal  errand,  but  he 
was  not  the  least  likely  to  set  the  Emperor's  case  clearly  before  the 
King.  He  had  quite  different  objects  of  his  own.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  Stephen  did  not  say  anything  to  Pij)pin,  as  Gregory 
the  Third  had  said  something  to  Pippin's  father,  about  openly 
throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  putting  the  ruler 
of  the  Franks  in  his  stead.  We  may  be  sure,  if  only  from  the 
later  relations  between  Constantine  and  Pippin,  that  he  said  nothing 
tending  to  any  open  quarrel  with  the  Empire.  The  Pope's  policy 
was  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  all  questions  about  the  Empire  and  its 
rights  out  of  sight,  neither  to  deny  them  nor  to  insist  upon  them. 
He  could  not  directly  deny  that  the  patriciate  was  an  Imperial 
gift ;  but  he  would  say  as  little  of  it  from  that  side  as  he  could, 
and  he  would  say  as  much  as  he  could  say  about  the  duties  to 
which  he  made  the  Frankish  king  believe  that  the  patriciate 
bound  him.  These  were  the  defence  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic,  in 
the  Pope's  rather  than  in  the  Emperor's  sense  of  the  word,  the 
defence  of  the  people,  the  Church,  and  the  Bishop,  of  the  Elder 
Eome.  What  Stephen  was  seeking  to  do  by  the  help  of  Pippin 
was  to  cut  down  the  Imperial  authority  in  Italy  to  the  smallest 
measure  of  real  power  without  formally  casting  it  aside.  He  was 
seeking  to  put  the  prince  whom  he  did  not  deny  to  be  his  sovereign 
in  much  the  same  position  in  which  a  prince  who  was  not  denied 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  Franks  had  stood  a  few  years  before. 
The  essence  of  the  proposed  consulship  of  Charles  Martel  was  to 
dispense  with  the  Emperor  altogether,  just  as  the  Merowingian 
king  had  been  dispensed  with  under  the  mayoralty  of  Charles. 
The  essence  of  the  patriciate  of  Pippin  was  to  acknowledge  the 
Emperor,  but  to  acknowledge  him  only  as  Pippin  had  acknowledged 
the  Merowingian  king  whom  he  had  himself  set  up.  It  would 
suit  the  purposes  of  Stephen,  it  might  suit  the  purposes  of  Pippin, 
to  set  up  in  Italy  the  same  state  of  things  which  Zachary  had  so 
lately  helped  Pippin  to  sweep  away  in  Gaul  and  Germany.    The 
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Mayor  of  the  Palace  could  hardly  have  a  place  found  for  him  in  an 
Italy  which  was  ruled,  even  in  name,  from  Constantinople.  But 
the  title  of  Patrician  stood  ready,  well  fitted,  alike  in  its  dignity 
and  in  its  vagueness,  to  mark  one  who  was  to  hold  the  substance 
of  power  while  its  name  was  to  be  left  to  another.  Pippin,  used  to 
the  post  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  a  nominal  king,  was  fitted 
before  all  men  to  play  the  part  of  Patrician  under  a  nominal 
Emperor.  And  Stephen  further  saw  that  the  Patrician  under  the 
nominal  Emperor  would  not  be  quite  the  same  as  the  Mayor  under 
the  nominal  king.  Neither  would  he  be  what  the  Exarchs  had 
been  under  an  Emperor  not  nominal  but  absent.  Kome  was  so 
much  further  from  Compiegne  and  Berny  than  it  was  from  Eavenna 
that  the  independence  of  his  own  Church  and  city  would  be  distinctly 
increased.  The  Patrician  would  never  be  able  to  wield  the  same 
practical  power  which  the  Exarchs  had  wielded ;  he  would  never 
be  able  to  play  the  part  of  a  master  towards  the  special  see  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  way  in  which  mayors  and  kings  could  play  it  towards 
either  ancient  Rheims  or  new-born  Mainz.  To  invest  Pippin  with 
the  patriciate  would  suit  the  objects  both  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  Only  they  would  look  on  him  as  invested  with  it  in  two 
different  senses.  Above  all  things  they  would  look  on  him  as  being 
bound  by  its  acceptance  to  two  quite  different  courses  with  regard 
to  Eavenna  and  the  other  lands  which  formed  the  last  Lombard 
conquest. 

Pippin  meanwhile,  we  may  believe,  accepted  the  patriciate  with 
somewhat  vague  notions  as  to  what  he  was  accepting.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  felt  that  it  bound  him  to  do  something  for  the  Pope, 
and  that  it  did  not  bind  him  to  do  anything  against  the  Emperor. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  patriciate  was  mixed  up  with  the  kingly 
unction  would  tend  to  put  out  of  sight  the  character  of  the  patriciate 
as  a  mere  rank  under  the  Emperor.  This  was  doubtless  what  the 
Pope  aimed  at  in  mixing  up  the  two  things  together.  There  is  such 
an  utter  lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Emperor  between  the 
time  when  we  lost  sight  of  John  the  Silentiary  at  Pavia  in  753  and 
the  time  when  we  meet  him  again  at  Eome  in  756,  that  I  would  not 
take  upon  myself  to  deny  that  Constantine  may  not- have  had  some- 
thing to  do  even  with  the  royal  unction  of  Pippin.  It  is  the  unction- 
which  would  be  the  difficulty ;  for  a  mere  confirmation  of  Pippin's 
new  kingship  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  precedents.  But  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that,  while  the 
patriciate  was  an  Imperial  gift,  the  unction  was  done,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Emperor,  at  Stephen's  suggestion  or  Pijipin's  own 
request.  With  Pippin  its  chief  object  seems  do  have  been  to  secure 
the  kingliness  of  his  house,  while  the  earlier  unction  had  secured  only 
the  kingliness  of  Pippin  himself.  But  the  way  in  which  patriciate 
and  kingship  were  mixed  up  together  affected  the  character  of  the 
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patriciate.  It  was  a  step  towards  the  time  when  patriciate  should 
merge  in  Empire,  and  when  kingship  should  he  held  as  a  secondary 
place  alongside  of  Empire.  Of  this  of  course  there  was  no  thought 
as  yet.  But  when  the  same  coming  of  the  Pope  which  made  Pippin 
Erankish  king  in  a  more  solemn  fashion  than  before  made  him  also 
Eoman  patrician,  he  was  likely  to  think  more  of  the  Pope  by  whom 
the  patriciate  was  directly  bestowed  than  of  the  Emperor  by  whose 
authority  he  bestowed  it.  What  Pippin  thought  of  his  own  position 
is  best  seen  by  his  answer  to  the  Imperial  envoy  George  in  756. 
We  long  for  both  a  Erankish  and  an  Imperial  version  of  that 
answer.  But  the  facts  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  refusal  in 
some  shape  or  other  to  give  up  the  Exarchate  to  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  Emperor.  Yet  the  facts  show  that  Pippin  did  not  look  on 
his  refusal  as  implying  any  quarrel  with  the  Emperor.  The  next 
year  Constantine  and  Pippin  exchange  friendly  embassies,  only  the 
Pope  tries  to  sow  discord  between  them. 

In  Pippin's  answer  to  the  Emperor  in  756  the  policy  of  Pope 
Stephen  triumphed.  The  calling  of  the  Patrician  was  now  defined. 
We  keep  as  clear  as  we  can  of  Pippin's  grants  and  promises,  his 
donatio,  his  Schenkung ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  as 
Eoman  Patrician  that  he  could  make  any  such  donatio  ;  as  King  of 
the  Franks  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  duty  of  the 
patrician  was  practically  ruled  to  be  to  work,  to  fight,  perhaps  to 
conquer,  for  the  Roman  Church — perhaps  also  for  the  Eoman 
Eepublic,  though  that  name  is  not  heard  just  now  on  either  side. 
The  ambiguous  formula  lived  on ;  it  is  heard  of  again,^'^  but  its 
use  just  now  would  have  confused  matters.  The  Eepublic  of  which 
Pippin  was  the  Patrician  was  now  clearly  shown  to  be  a  republic  of 
which,  not  the  Emperor  but  the  Pope,  was  to  be  the  practical  head. 
The  Emperor  is  quietly  set  aside,  and  his  lands  and  cities  are  taken 
possession  of  in  another  name.  But  there  was  no  formal  throwing 
off  of  his  authority.  As  long  as  there  was  an  Emperor  of  his  house, 
the  authority  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  was  never  denied  ; 
it  was  acknowledged  in  various  empty  forms  both  at  Eome  and  at 
Eavenna.  It  was  only  when  the  Isaurian  house  failed  that  the 
Patrician,  successor  of  Pippin,  was  called  to  the  Empire  as  successor 
of  Constantine. 

I  have  noticed  that  Pippin  himself  does  not  use  the  title  of  Patri- 
cian, but  that  is  constantly  used  by  his  son  Charles.  As  used  by 
Charles,  as  applied  to  Pippin  by  Stephen,  the  usual  style  is  Patricius 
Romanorum.  That  style,  as  a  formal  title,  was  new.  As  a  description, 
a  few  instances  may  be  found,  one  of  them  earlier  than  Pippin's 
time.  In  Fredegar  ^'^  the  Exarch  Isaac — we  have  his  tomb  at  Eavenna 
— appears  as  patricius  Romanorum.     So  in  later  writers  speaking  of 

^'  Cod.  Car.  11  {Mon.  Car.  p.  65)  in  757.  '"'  09. 
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earlier  times,  the  Exarch  Gregory  is  so  called  by  Paul  the  Deacon,'^ 
and  the  last  Exarch  Eutychios  in  the  Chronicle  of  Salerno.^**  In 
these  cases  the  description  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the  style 
of  the  Frankish  kings.  Strictly  speaking,  as  patrician  was  a  title  of 
rank,  not  of  office,  there  could  not  be  a  patrician  of  this  or  that  city  or 
province.  But  it  was  not  unnatural  so  to  use  the  word.  We  find  the 
patricius  Sicilice  in  a  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Charles  ^^  in  778,  and  the 
patricius  de  Sicilia  in  Einhard.'*"  Elsewhere  he  has  more  accurately, 
Theodorus patricius,  Sicilice  prcefectus.'^^  In  short,  to  talk  of  a  patricius 
Sicilice  is  rather  like  calling  the  Marques.s  of  Lansdowne  *  Marquess 
of  India.'  As  for  the  patricius  Romanorum,  in  the  utter  absence  of 
evidence  we  may  doubt  whether  the  Emperors  knew  anything  about 
the  addition  Romanorum,  and  we  should  greatly  like  to  see  the  title 
in  Greek.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  Pope  Stephen  did  not  use 
the  style  without  believing  that  it  was  likely  to  serve  his  purposes. 
Pippinus  Patricius  Romanorum  has  certainly  quite  another  ring 
from  simple  Pippinus  Patricius.  Yet,  in  the  particular  case  of 
Pippin,  the  addition  was  intelligible,  perhaps  necessary.  The 
familiar  use  of  the  name  patricius  in  one  part  of  the  Frankish 
dominions  would  make  it  needful  to  add  some  qualification  M'hen 
it  was  applied  to  the  Frankish  king  himself.  Pippin  was  to  be 
Patrician  of  the  Eomans,  something  different  from  this  or  that 
patrician  in  Burgundy.  And,  however  the  word  Romanorum  got 
into  his  style,  it  would  certainly  not  be  taken  by  anybody  as  apply- 
ing to  the  'Fcofialoi  everywhere  from  Lilybaion  to  Mount  Tauros  ;  it 
would  mean  definitely  the  Eomans  of  the  Old  Eome,  or  at  most 
of  Italy.*'^  If  Constantine  did  know  anything  about  the  word 
Romanorum,  he  might  mean  by  it  that  Pippin  should  be  Exarch,  if 
he  could  get  back  the  Exarchate  from  Aistulf. 

I  think  then,  not  indeed  that  I  have  proved  my  case,  which 
cannot  be  done  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  but  that 
I  have  shown  that  the  belief  that  Pippin  was  made  patrician  by 
Imperial  commission  is  not  '  childish  '  or  unworthy  of  thought,  but 
that  it  falls  in  with  the  recorded  facts  better  than  any  other. 
At  the  same  time  I  fully  believe  that  Pope  Stephen  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  that  the  new  patrician  should  really  act  as  an 
Imperial  officer.  The  way  of  talking  must  have  been  somewhat 
like  that  in  our  own  Civil  War,  when  the  men  of  the  godly  city  of 
Gloucester,  besieged  by  the  King,  made  answer  that  they  held  the  city 
for  the  King,  and  would  give  it  up  only  to  his  orders,  signified  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.      Pippin's  answer  to  the  Emperor's 

3'  iv.  38.  38  Pertz,  iii.  471.  *"  Cod.  Car.  62  {Mon.  Car.  p.  202). 

"  Ann,  799.  ■"  Ann.  788. 

■*■-  Just  as  Procopius  uses  the  word  'V<»^l<liol  in  two  senses,  for  all  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  and  also  specially  for  the  local  llomans  of  the  Old  Rome. 

z  z  2 
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envoy  in  756  might,  if  we  had  its  exact  text,  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing not  very  different  from  this.  In  any  case,  I  have  not  the 
shghtest  doubt  that  the  Pope,  by  a  cunning  use  of  ambiguous 
words,  Respuhlica  liomana  first  among  them,  thoroughly  took  in 
both  the  King  and  the  Emperor.  It  was  easy  to  do  so  without 
exactly  telling  lies.  All  that  was  needful  was  for  the  Pope  to  insist 
on  one  point  to  one  man  and  on  another  to  another,  to  use  words 
in  one  sense  to  one  man  and  in  another  to  another,  himself  perhaps 
using  them  in  his  own  mind  in  a  different  sense  from  either.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  Constantine  pretty  soon  saw  through  the  de- 
cej)tion.  When  he  sent  the  embassy  of  756,  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  Pippin  was  really  going  to  give  up  the  Exarchate  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered  it.  But  he  would  lose  nothing, 
he  might  perhai)S  gain  something,  by  finding  out  for  certain. 

I  could  easily  say  a  vast  deal  more,  not  about  the  bestowal  of 
the  patriciate,  but  about  its  aspect  and  working  under  Pippin  and 
still  more  under  Charles.  But  I  will  now  only  point  out  some  of 
the  modern  authors  who  have  discussed  the  subject,  and  then  speak 
a  word  or  two  on  some  arguments  of  M.  Gasquet's,  which  I  cannot 
think  are  at  all  likely  to  help  the  cause  which  he  and  I  both  suj^- 
port. 

First,  Savigmj  ('  Geschichte  des  romischen  Rechts,'  i.  313)  looks 
on  Pippin  as  the  Pope's  Sddrmvogt  at  Rome,  while  the  Pope  him- 
self was  patrician  in  the  Exarchate.  Gregororius  ('  Geschichte  der 
Sfcadt  Rom,'  ii.  273)  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  patriciate. 
Pippin  was  chosen  Defensor,  or  something  to  that  effect,  by  the 
Pope  and  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  he  allows  that  the  Imperial 
authority  remained  in  name,  and  that  the  Patrician  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor.  Hegel  ('  Geschichte  der  Stadteverfassung 
in  Italien,'  i.  209)  holds  the  patriciate  to  be  the  '  Statthalterschaft 
im  Ducat  von  Rom.'  The  Pope  did  not  mean  to  give  Pippin  the 
government  of  Rome ;  he  was  to  be  a  mighty  protector  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  honours  and  titles.  Of  Waitz  ('  Verfassungsge- 
schichte,'  iii.  80)  I  have  said  something  when  speaking  of  Luden. 
He  jDronounces  the  views  of  Gregorovius  to  be  no  less  groundless. 
The  patriciate  in  some  sort  continued  the  Empire,  but  it  stood  in 
no  relation  to  the  *  Ost-r5misches  Reich.' 

Dollinger,  in  his  discourse  '  Das  Kaiserthum  Karls  des  Grossen ' 
('Muuchner  Historisches  Jahrbuch,'  1865,  p.  318),  is  much  better 
worth  reading  than  any  that  I  have  yet  mentioned.  He  will  not 
allow  the  patriciate  to  have  been  given  by  an  Imperial  commission  ; 
but  he  insists  on  the  lack  of  any  purpose  formally  to  throw  off 
the  Imperial  authority.  The  patrician,  a  Schirnivogt,  a  Schirm- 
herr,  was  seemingly  to  be  something  between  Emperor  and  no 
Emperor.     He  refers  to  the  consulship  offered  to  Charles  Martel, 
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but  I  think  he  hardly  sees  the  distinction  between  that  and  the 
patriciate.  Comparing  him  with  Ranke  (' Weltgeschichte,'  v.  2, 
27  et  seqq.)  I  should  say  that  Dollinger  better  understood  that 
Stephen  did  not  intend  to  separate  from  the  Empire,  that  Eanke 
better  understood  that  Gregory  did.  And  Ranke,  though  he  does 
talk  about  Griechen,  makes  one  remark  of  great  moment,  which 
would  hardly  have  suggested  itself  to  those  who  commonly  babble 
about  '  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.'  He  points  out  that  Aistulf 
chose  for  his  attack  on  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Italy  a  time 
when  the  Emperor  was  busy  in  Asia. 

In  Oelsner,  the  special  biographer  of  Pippin  (p.  144  et  seqq.), 
there  is  really  hardly  anything  to  make  out,  except  a  good  many  re- 
ferences on  the  use  of  the  word  '  patricius.'  Martens  ('  Die  romische 
Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl  dem  Grossen,'  Stuttgart,  1881)  has 
two  sections  headed  severally  Die  neue  Respiihlica  Romana  and 
Der  romische  Patriciat  Pipphi's  und  seiner  Sbhne,  followed  by 
another  heading  of  Kritische  Erorterungen  (p.  98).  The  book  was 
followed  by  '  Neue  Erorterungen  liber  die  romische  Frage,'  &c., 
Stuttgart,  1882,  in  which  the  author  reviews  his  reviewers.  Ac- 
cording to  Martens,  the  patriciate  was  conferred  by  the  unction  ; 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  patriciate  conferred  by  the  Em- 
perors ;  it  was  a  device  {cine  freie  Schopfang)  of  Pope  Stephen  him- 
self. Being  new,  it  could  not  be,  as  the  Moissac  chronicler  says, 
secundum  morem  majorum.  Those  words  therefore  must  aj^ply  to 
Pippin's  kingship  only.'*'  The  patriciate  was  eine  politische  Titular, 
an  honorary  membership  of  the  new  Respuhlica  Romanorum.  That 
Republic,  Stephen's  Republic,  was  something  quite  new.  Hitherto 
(one  is  a  little  amused  to  learn)  the  Republic  had  specially  meant 
the  Exarchate — im  achten  Jahrhundert  ivurde  in  Italien  unter  Res- 
piihlica {im  hesonderen  Sinne)  der  unter  griechischer  Ilcrrschaft  stehende 
Exarchat  von  Ravenna  verstanden'  (p.  72).  But  Stephen  meant 
also  the  duchy  of  Rome.  Of  this  Republic  the  Pope  was  to  be 
sovereign,  but  not  fully  sovereign  (erstrebte  Stephan  nicJtt  hlos  den 
Ducat,  sondern  auch  den  Exarchat  der  sotiverdnen  Herrschaft  der 
Pdpste  zu  imterwerfen,  p.  76.  Dessen  ungeachtet  darf  man  Step]tan  II 
nicht  als  Souverdn  im  loahren  und  vollen  Sinne  des  Wortes  ansehen, 
p.  77).  It  is  specially  noticed  that  neither  Stephen  nor  his  suc- 
cessor was  ever  called  '  princeps  '  or  '  rex.'  The  Republic  was  in- 
dependent of  the  Emperor  {^  von  dem  griechischen  Kaiser  ganz 
unahhd7igig,'  '  unahhdngjg  von  Byzanz,'  ^ein  von  Griechenland  (?) 
nnahhdngigcs  Staatsivesen').  That  Constantinople  is  still  called 
iirhs  regia,  that  deeds  are  still  dated  by  the  years  of  the  Emperor, 
proves  nothing.  This  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  have  been 
strange,  and  not  without  its  disadvantages ;  War  diese  Entstehung 
der  Respuhlica  Romanorum  singular  und  anormal,  so  harg  sie  auch 
filr  die  Zukunft  grosse   Schtvierigkciten  in  sich.     That  is,  in  fifty 
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years  the  Defensor  grew  into  a  master.  Martens  has  of  course 
some  hard  words  against  Luden,  and  he  further  disputes  against 
everybody  in  general. 

Lastly,  Dahn  ('  Urgeschichte,'  iii.  876)  naturally  knows  all  the 
facts.  He  is  so  true  a  scholar  himself  that  he  need  not  have  mis- 
represented Luden.  He  fully  knows  the  true  relations  between 
Pope  and  Emperor  ;  and  we  may  thank  him  for  applying  to  Pope 
Stephen  the  words  Rechtshruch  der  Treupjiiclit  eines  Unterihans. 
But  he  does  not  see  how  new  a  thing  it  was  that  the  patriciate 
should  be  bestowed  in  any  way  by  or  through  the  Pope,  because 
he  does  not  distinguish  the  consulship  of  Charles  from  the  patri- 
ciate of  Pippin. 

All  this  is  very  wonderful.  It  shows  how  ingenious  men  can 
go  on  guessing  for  ever,  when  nothing  can  be  directly  proved  or 
disproved.  And  it  is  of  course  cleverer  and  liner  to  dream  one's 
own  dream  whole  than  painfully  to  see  what  interpretation  will 
best  fit  in  with  such  facts  as  we  have.  A  plain  man  simply  argues ; 
Pippin  was  patrician ;  nobody  before  him  was  ever  made  patrician 
save  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor ;  the  presumption  therefore 
is  that  Pippin  was  made  patrician  by  authority  of  the  Emperor. 
Such  a  presumption  would  of  course  be  set  aside  by  any  trust- 
worthy statement  distinctly  asserting  or  implying  something  else. 
But  where  is  there  such  a  statement  ?  I  heartily  wish  we  had  the 
documents  both  for  the  bestowal  of  the  patriciate  and  for  the 
donatio.  Then  we  should  know  something  instead  of  guessing. 
But  I  suspect  that  a  clever  guesser  would  rather  be  sorry  if  the 
documents  were  found,  because  they  would  cut  him  off  from  the 
pleasure  of  guessing  any  more. 

I  now  come  to  my  own  comrade,  M.  Gasquet.  He  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  famous  *  Fantuzzi  Fragment,'  which  will  be 
found  in  Fantuzzi's  '  Monumenti  Eavennati,'  vi.  264,  in  Troya, 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  Lang.'  iv.  503,  and  Martens,  '  Die  romische  Frage,' 
p.  269.  M.  Gasquet  of  course  does  not  believe  in  the  Fragment  as 
a  real  document  of  the  time  of  Pippin ;  but  he  places  it  earlier  than 
I  can,  assigning  it  to  the  time  of  Pope  Hadrian.  To  me  it  seems  to 
breathe  the  revived  Imperial  spirit  of  the  time  of  Otto  the  Third  and 
Gregory  the  Fifth.  Scheffer-Boichorst  ('  Mittheilungen  des  Instituts 
fiir  Oesterreichische  Geschichtsforschung,'  v.  205,  Innsbruck,  1884) 
brings  strong  arguments  to  show  that  it  was  made  up  out  of  docu- 
ments of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  Otto  the  Great.  The  thing  is  a 
flhameless  forgery  designed  to  assert  for  the  Popes  a  right  over  the 
Exarchate  and  a  great  deal  more.  And  this  is  done  in  a  letter  from 
Pippin,  Patricias  Romanorum — he  is  not  called  Rex  Francorum — to 
a  Pope  Gregory  who  is  supposed  to  come  after  Stephen,  in  which 
letter  he  records  his  promise  to  Stephen.     Stephen  gets  leave  from 
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the  Emperor  Leo  (Imperator  Constantinopolitanus  Leo),  to  appoint 
a  Patronus — the  name  is  clearly  thought  to  be  the  same  as  imtri- 
cius — against  the  Lombards.  Pippin  becomes  such  patronus  or 
patricius.  As  such,  after  his  Lombard  conquest,  he  grants  to  the 
Pope  the  Exarchate  and  a  great  deal  more,  omnia  qua  pridem  tuce 
[al.  tot]  per  Imperatorum  largitionem  suhsistebant  ditioni. 

If  this  could  really  be  a  forgery  of  Hadrian's  day,  it  would 
certainly  go  far  to  prove  that  the  forger  looked  on  Pippin  as,  form- 
ally at  least,  an  Imperial  lieutenant  in  Italy.  And  if  so,  the 
document  would  come  under  the  general  law  that  a  forged  document 
may  be  evidence  for  any  point  except  that  which  it  is  forged  to 
assert.  For  such  a  forgery  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  Imperial 
side  of  things  would  be  at  least  remarkable.  And  this  document 
is  certainly  forged,  not  to  prove  anything  about  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  patrician,  but  to  prove  something  about  the  extent 
of  Pippin's  donatio  to  the  Pope.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
forgery  is  as  old  as  Hadrian's  day.  No  one  in  Hadrian's  da}', 
when  there  was  still  one  Emperor  only,  would  have  talked  about 
Imperator  Constantinopolitanus.  No  one  in  Hadrian's  day  could 
have  thought  that  any  Pope  Gregory  had  reigned  between  Stephen 
and  Hadrian,  or  could  have  thought  that  the  Emperor  who  was 
reigning  at  Hadrian's  accession  was  called  Leo.  In  the  days  of 
Otto  the  Third  and  Gregory  the  Fifth,  a  man  might  have  forgotten 
the  succession  of  Emperors  and  Popes  in  the  eighth  century.  But' 
at  that  one  point  of  time,  when  for  a  moment  the  two  swords  flashed 
in  concert,  a  man  whose  first  business  was  to  exalt  the  Pope  might 
not  refuse  to  exalt  the  Emperor  a  little  by  the  way. 

But  I  am  still  more  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  M.  Gasquet 
goes  on  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  daring  fictions  in  the  world  as 
of  some  authority.  By  the  *  Chronique  du  Mont-Cassin,'  which  he 
refers  to  as  hien  informee,  he  can  mean  only  the  '  Epitome  Chroni- 
corum  Casinensium,'  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori, 
p.  362.  This  is  a  monstrous  forgery  of  the  twelfth  century,  claiming 
to  be  a  work  of  Anastasius.  He  may  believe  that  chooses  that  Pope 
Stephen,  with  seven  Cardinal  Bishops,  with  the  three  Kings  and 
Patricians,  Pippin,  Charles,  and  Karlmann,  and  the  elder  Karl- 
mann  to  boot,  all  prayed  to  Saint  Benedict  in  this  fashion.  Sedem 
apostolicam  protege,  Romanum  Imperitimet  hosgloriosospatricios  .  .  . 
defende.  Presently  follows  :  Omnia  prcecepta  ct  privilegia  pontificum 
et  imperatorum  idem  pontifex  cum  supradictis  patriciis  renovans. 
The  twelfth-century  forger  was  thinking  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  not 
of  the  Isaurians. 

Lastly,  I  must  say  a  word  on  another  point  to  the  consideration 
of  which  I  have  been  also  led  by  a  scornful  reference.  In  Oelsner, 
'  Konig  Pippin,'  p.  267,  note  2,  I  rea<i  : 
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Das  von  Montfaucon,  Palaeographia  Grapca,  p.  265-267,  aufbewahrte 
Bruchstiick  eines  griechisclien  Briefes,  worin  der  Herausgeber  ein  Schrei- 
ben  des  Kaisers  Constantin  an  Pippin  erkennen  will,  bietet  so  geringe 
Anhaltspiinkte  fiir  die  Benutzung  dar,  dass  wir  es  lieber  ganz  iibergangen 
haben. 

The  chance  of  something  Imperial,  preserved  and  respected  by  a 
scholar  of  a  past  age,  and  scornfully  tossed  aside  by  a  German 
scholar  in  1871,  was  tempting.  I  looked  up  the  document,  and,, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  it  helped  me  to  any  new  and  important 
facts,  it  was  certainly  well  worth  looking  up.  The  document  comes 
from  Saint  Denis,  and  is  frightfully  torn,  a  mere  fragment  in  short. 
But  Montfaucon  made  out  a  good  deal,  not  by  guessing,  but  by 
reading.  The  letter  is  from  an  Emperor  to  some  king,  presumably 
a  King  of  the  Franks,  who  has  been  at  war  with  another  king,  with 
whom  the  Emperor  prays  him  to  make  peace.  There  had  been  a 
warlike  expedition  {ra^ihiov),  on  the  result  of  which  the  Emperor 
blesses  the  successful  king  with  many  blessings.  He  wishes  for  the 
restoration  of  something  {\a'TroK]aTd(naats  ^Oavrj)  for  the  safety  of 
his  friends,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  He  then  suggests 
peace  with  the  other  king. 

Montfaucon  argued  that  these  fragments  fitted  in  well  with  the 
relations  between  Constantine,  Pippin,  and  Aistulf.  But  he  sup- 
posed an  embassy  in  the  year  754,  while  Pippin's  first  Lombard 
campaign  was  still  going  on.  Constantine,  he  held,  tried  to  make 
peace  between  the  Frank  and  the  Lombard  on  condition  of  the 
Exarchate  being  restored  to  himself.  It  is  certainl}"  strange  if  no 
diplomatic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  took  place  between 
the  joint  mission  of  Stephen  and  John  to  Pavia  in  October  753 
and  the  appearance  of  John  and  George  at  Rome  about  May  756. 
None  however  is  recorded,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
fragment  should  not  be  part  of  a  letter  carried  by  John  and  George 
in  756.  When  they  were  sent,  it  was  not  known  at  Constantinople 
that  Pippin  had  begun  his  second  campaign,  but  its  beginning  was 
most  likely  looked  for.  The  envoys  came  to  hinder  Pippin's  march, 
that  is,  to  keep  peace.  By  that  time  peace  between  the  kings  had 
become  the  clear  interest  of  the  Emperor.  Constantine  must  by  that 
time  have  seen  that  the  Pope  had  taken  him  in,  and  that  he  had  a 
better  chance  of  winning  back  the  Exarchate. by  diplomacy  between 
the  two  kings  than  he  would  have  if  Pippin  again  overthrew  Aistulf 
at  the  Pope's  request. 

Nothing  of  course  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  proved  by  such  a 
mere  fragment.  And,  if  we  had  the  document  in  full,  it  would  most 
likely  be  something  very  vague  and  formal.  The  deeper  diplomacy 
of  those  days  was  done  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Imperial  envoys 
of  756  must  have  had  very  elaborate  instructions,  how  they  were 
to  act  according  to  the  many  possible  states  of  things  which  they 
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might  find.  The  formal  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  must 
have  been  so  written  as  to  suit  many  different  sets  of  circumstances. 
But  the  fragment  is  clearly  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  from  an 
Emperor  to  a  Prankish  king,  and  what  there  is  of  it  well  suits  the 
circumstances  of  the  embassy  of  756.  And  since  Oelsner  so  scorn- 
fully cast  aside  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon,  the  views  of  the  elder 
scholar  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  palaeographers  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  The  fragment  is  accepted  as  of  the  date  of 
Constantine  and  Pippin,  and  as  sent  by  Constantine  to  Pippin,  by 
Wattenbach,  '  Schrifttafeln  zur  griechischen  Paliiographie '  (1876), 
X.  xi.,  and  in  his  *  Scriptt.  Grsec.  Specimen'  (1883),  p.  6.  It  is 
accepted  also  by  M.  Graux  in  the  'Journal  des  Savants'  (1881), 
p.  307,  and  by  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  ^^  in  his  article  Palaeography 
in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  (vol.  xviii.  p.  150),  where  it  is 
called  '  the  single  surviving  specimen  of  Greek  writing  of  the 
Imperial  Chancery.'  All  these  scholars  accept  Montfaucon's  reading 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  fragment.  Only  the  Latin  word  which  he 
read  as  the  Emperor's  signature  Constantinus  they  read  legimus. 

Now  I  have  done  for  the  present.  I  am  as  fully  aware  as 
the  sharpest  German  critic  can  be  that  I  have  put  forth  Nichts 
neues.  But  I  believe  that  I  have  put  forth  etivas  altes,  which  even 
German  critics  may  find  it  worth  their  while  to  think  over. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 

"  I  have  further  to  thank  Mr.  Thompson  for  personal  help  and  guidance  in  the 
matter. 
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The  Early  Connexion  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
with  Ireland 


THE  Isle  of  Man  has  a  share  in  the  earliest  legends  which  take 
the  place  of  history  in  Ireland  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
perhaps  for  some  little  time  after  it.  Cuchulainn  and  Finn,  the 
most  celebrated  heroes  of  Irish  story,  appear  in  Manx  as  well  as  in 
Irish  tales.  It  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man  that  Culann,  the  famous 
smith,  manufactured  a  sword,  a  spear,  and  a  shield  for  Conchobar 
MacNessa,  which  were  of  such  excellence  that  he  was  invited  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  Ireland.  The  triumph  of  Lug,  the  Irish 
sun  god,  was  celebrated  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  in  Ireland,  early 
in  August,  and  the  Beltain  (May)  and  Samhain  (November)  festivals 
were  accompanied  by  similar  observances  in  both  countries.  Keat- 
ing,' an  Irish  historian,  in  relating  the  adventures  of  the  early 
colonists  of  Ireland,  tells  us  that  the  mythic  Firbolg  and  their 
allies,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  went  to 
the  island  of  Eathlin,  and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  while, 
according  to  Nennius,^  they  also  took  possession  of  Man.  The 
conquerors  of  the  Firbolg,  the  equally  mythic  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
are  brought  closely  into  connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Man  through 
the  great  Irish  magician,  Manannan  MacLir,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  their  chieftains,  and  who,  according  to  the  '  Supposed 
True  Chronicle  of  the  Isle  of  Man,'  was  '  the  first  man  that  had 
Mann,  or  ever  was  ruler  of  Mann,  and  the  land  was  named  after 
him.^  Cormac,  in  his  glossary,  gives  the  following  account  of 
him :  '  Manannan  MacLir,  a  celebrated  merchant  who  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  He  was  the  best  pilot  that  was  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
He  used  to  know  by  studying  the  heavens  the  period  which  would 
be  the  line  weather  and  the  bad  weather,  and  when  each  of  these 
two  times  would  change.  Inde  Scoti  et  Brittones  eum  deum  voca- 
vcrunt  maris,  et  inde  filium  maris  esse  dixerunt,  i.e.  Maclir,  *  son  of 
sea.'  Et  de  nomine  Manannan  the  Isle  of  Man  dictus  est.*  This 
theory  of  the  Isle  of  Man  being  named  after  Manannan,  when  so 

*  Keating,  History  of  Ireland,  pp.  106-108.  *  Manx  Society,  iv.  p.  13. 

*  Ibid.  xii.  p.  5.    A  copy  of  this,  which  was  certainly  not  compiled  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  prefixed  to  old  copies  of  the  Statute  Book. 

*  Cormac's  Glossary,  the  Stokes  O'Donovan  edition,  p.  114. 
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called,  has  been  shown  to  be  highly  improbable  by  Professor  Bh^s, 
who  thinks  that  '  Manannan  gave  his  original  name,  in  a  form  cor- 
responding to  Mann  and  its  congeners,  to  the  island,  making  it 
Mcniarid  Insula  ...  for  which  we  have  in  Welsh  and  Irish  respec- 
tively Manaw  and  Manann.  Then  from  these  names  of  the  island 
the  god  derives  his  in  its  attested  forms  of  Manawydan  and  Manan- 
nan, which  would  seem  to  mark  an  epoch  when  he  had  become 
famous  in  connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Man.'  ^  This  connexion 
began  after  the  defeat  of  Manannan  and  his  Tuatha  De  Danann  by 
the  Milesians,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  survivors  as  their  leader. 
He  and  they  then  took  refuge  in  the  western  isles  and  Man,  whose 
inhabitants  acknowledged  him  as  their  ruler.*"'  Referring  again  to 
the  '  Supposed  True  Chronicle  of  Man,'  we  find  that  *  he  reigned 
many  years  and  was  a  Paynim,  and  kept  by  necromancy  the  Land 
of  Man  under  mists,  and  if  he  dreaded  any  enemies,  he  would 
make  of  one  man  to  seem  an  hundred  by  his  art  magick,  and  he 
never  had  any  farm  of  the  Comons,  but  each  one  to  bring  a  certain 
quantity  of  green  rushes  on  midsummer  eve.'  ^  Manannan  and  his 
dynasty,  according  to  a  story  called  '  The  Exile  of  the  Children  of 
Uisneach,'  ruled  in  Man  at  the  beginning  of  our  present  era,  as  the 
fourth  of  that  name  is  stated  to  have  assisted  Gaiar  in  driving  Con- 
chobar,  king  of  Ulster,  from  his  dominions  early  in  the  first  century. 
Tighernach,  who  wrote  his  annals  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  records  that  a  colony  of  Cruithnigh,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Ulster  by  the  Milesians,  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  a.d. 
254.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  be  sure  whether  this  statement 
of  Tighernach' s  is  authentic  history,  or  is  founded  on  the  mythical 
story  of  the  expulsion  of  Manannan  by  the  Milesians  related 
above.  The  two  races,  however,  mentioned  by  him  are  cer- 
tainly human  beings,  not  gods  and  demons  like  the  Tuatha  De 
Dannan  and  Firbolg  of  the  earlier  legends.  Who  the  Milesians 
were  we  know  not,  but  they  were  probably  Goidels,  and  the  Cruith- 
nigh or  Picts  are  historical.  It  must  therefore  remain  uncertain 
who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  Orosius,^  who  wrote  in  416  a.d.,  for  the  statement  that 
in  his  time  the  inhabitants  of  both  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  were 
Scoti,  or  the  people  who  in  the  Celtic  languages  would  be  called 
Gael  and  Gwyddyl.  It  would  seem  probable,  however,  judging  from 
the  populations  of  the  adjacent  countries  at  this  period,  that,  though 
Goidels  were  the  ruling  people,  other  earlier  races  were  represented. 
Till  the  fifth  century  then  we  have  no  historical  fact  recorded  in 

*  Khys,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1886,  pp.  663,  664.  »  O'Curry,  Atlantis,  vii.  226. 

'  Manx  Society,  xii.  6.  This  last  sentence  would  seem  to  have  been  added  as  a 
gentle  reminder  to  the  Derby  rulers  of  Man  that  their  faithful  subjects  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  taxation. 

*  Manx  Society,  iv.  7.  ,, 
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connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  except  that  it  had  a  population 
similar  to  that  which  inhabited  Ireland.  Nor  are  we  better  supplied 
with  historical  records  during  the  fifth  and  three  following  centuries, 
though  fortunately  we  are  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  supply  their 
place  through  the  survival  of  the  names  of  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  the 
designations  of  our  parish  churches,  which  are  usually  on  old  sites, 
and  of  the  ancient  keeills  or  cells.  These  names  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  Manxmen  were  for  the  most  part  christianised  by  Irish 
missionaries  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  prose- 
lytising Irish  monks,  who  wandered  all  over  Europe,  had  avoided 
an  island  so  near  to  them.  Whether  St.  Patrick  visited  the  Isle  of 
Man  or  not  is  not  certainly  known,  as  the  ancient  records  are  silent 
on  this  point.  The  'Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick'^  contains  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  conversion  of  Manxmen  to 
Christianity  :  *  St.  Patrick  having  by  means  of  a  miracle  converted 
a  wicked  man  of  Ulster  called  Mace  Cuill  and  his  men,  the  following 
incident  is  related.  **  Then  they  were  silent  and  said,  '  Truly  this 
man  Patrick  is  a  man  of  God.'  They  all  forthwith  believed,  and 
Mace  Cuill  believed,  and  at  Patrick's  behest  he  went  in  the  sea  in  a 
coracle  of  [only]  one  hide.  .  .  .  Now  Mace  Cuill  went  on  that  day 
to  sea,  with  his  right  hand  toward  Mag  Inis,  till  he  reached  Mann, 
and  found  two  wonderful  men  in  the  island  before  him.  And  it  is 
they  that  preached  God's  word  in  Mann,  and  through  their  preach- 
ing the  men  of  that  island  were  baptised.  Conindri  and  Eomuil 
were  their  names.  Now  when  these  men  saw  Mace  Cuill  in  his 
coracle  they  took  him  from  the  sea  and  received  him  with  a  wel- 
come ;  and  he  learnt  the  divine  rule  with  them,  until  he  took  the 
bishopric  after  them.  This  is  "  Mace  Cuil  from  the  sea,"  the  illus- 
trious bishop  and  prelate  of  Arduimnen.'  ^° 

With  regard  to  the  earliest  bishops  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
monks  of  Kushen  Abbey — and  monks  are  usually  credulous  in 
such  matters — wrote  :  *  We  are  entirely  ignorant  who  or  what  were 
the  bishops  before  Eoolwer's  time  (1076) ;  for  we  neither  find 
any  documents  on  the  subject,  nor  have  we  any  certain  accounts 
handed  down  by  our  elders.'  •'  Undaunted  by  this  the  later 
Manx  historians  have  compiled  a  list  of  them  as  follows :  *  Am- 
phibalus  (doubtful),  360;  St.  Patrick,  444;  St.  German,  447; 
Conindricus,  Eomulus,  &c.'  The  two  latter  are  clearly  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  '  Tripartite  Life.'  Colgan  gives  these 
names  as  Conderium  et  Eomailum,  which.  Professor  Eh^s  conjec- 
tures, should  become  in  Manx  something  like  Conner  or  Coinnir 
and  Eowell  or  Eowill.  With  reference  to  the  former  of  these 
two  names,  it  is,  perhaps,  significant  that,  according  to  the  '  Annals 

»  Stokes'  translation,  p.  223. 

'"  Colgan,  according  to  Stokes,  has  Ard-Ebnancnsis. 

"  Chronicon  MannicB,  Manx  Society,  xxii.  115. 
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of  Ulster,'  the  shrine  of  Dachonna,  probably  in  Man,  was  in 
798  plundered  by  the  Norsemen.  Now  da,  like  iiio,  is  a  prefix 
expressing  endearment,  and  removing  it  we  have  Conna,  so  that 
this  shrine  may  have  been  that  of  the  holy  man  mentioned  in  the 
'  Tripartite  Life.'  As  to  Kowell  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have 
left  his  mark  in  the  name  of  the  mountains  called  Barroole,  the 
creek  called  Ghaw  Eoole,  and  the  hill  called  Knockrule.  Of  Macc- 
Cuill  no  mention  is  made  even  by  our  enterprising  historians, 
though  his  name  in  the  form  Coole  is  common  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
at  the  present  day.  With  regard  to  St.  Patrick  then  the  evidence 
from  the  '  Trif>artite  Life '  would  tend  to  show  that  he  had  not 
visited  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  was  reserved  for  Jocelin,  a  monk  of 
Furness,  writing  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  may,  however, 
have  had  access  to  information  not  attainable  now,  to  tell  us  that 
he  did  so ;  and  his  narrative  is  expanded  and  embellished  by  the 
*  Supposed  True  Chronicle  of  Man  '  and  the  *  Traditionary  Ballad,' 
both  probably  of  not  earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
Whether  St.  Patrick  did  or  did  not  come  to  the  island,  we  have 
made  use  of  his  name  freely  in  our  sacred  sites.  Of  our  seventeen 
parish  churches  and  the  thirty  ancient  keeills,  which  have  retained 
their  names,  the  great  majority  are  dedicated  to  him,  and  to  saints 
who  are  known  to  have  been  either  his  disciples  or  their  successors. 
The  names  of  nine  of  the  parish  churches  are  almost  certainly  of 
purely  Irish  origin,  and,  of  the  remaining  eight,  four  are  probably 
Irish,  and  four  of  comparatively  recent  dedication.  St.  Patrick's 
own  name  was  given  to  two.  Kirk  Patrick,  and  Kirk  Patrick  of 
Jurby.  Jurby  point,  on  which  the  latter  church  is  situated,  is  said 
to  have  once  been  an  island,  the  irinis  Patrick, ^"^  where  the  saint 
is  supposed  to  have  landed.  There  is  also  a  church  on  Peel 
Island  dedicated  to  him,  which  is  of  very  early  date.  Maughold, 
said  to  have  been  one  of  St,  Patrick's  earliest  disciples,  has  given 
his  name  to  a  parish,  a  headland,  and  an  islet.  The  *  Book  of 
Armagh  '  records  the  marvellous  story  of  his  conversion  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  in  the  other  accounts  of  St.  Patrick's  life  are  equally 
wonderful  details  about  his  episcopate.  These  are  all,  perhaps, 
surpassed  by  the  circumstantial  statements  in  the  '  Chronicon 
MannisB '  concerning  his  reappearance  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
strike  dead  with  his  staff  a  daring  pii-ate  who  had  profaned  his 
sanctuary. 

Lonan,  St.  Patrick's  nephew,  has  given  his  name  to  the  parish 
church  of  Lonan,  or,  as  it  is  now  usually  spelled,  Lonnan.  From 
Connaghyn,  as  he  is  called  in  the  '  Traditionary  Ballad,'  comes  the 
name  of  the  parish  church  of  Conaghan,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
earliest  record,  but  since  contracted  into  Conchan.  It  is  difficult  to 
connect  him  with  any  Irish  saint  mentioned  in  the  martyrologies, 

'-  Some  think,  and  with  more  probability,  that  innis  Patrick  is  Peel  Island. 
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but  he  is  probably  identical  with  St.  Connigen,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  calendar  of  Oengus.  The  popular  idea  that  Conchan  is 
named  after  St.  Concha  (Latin  Concessa),  St.  Patrick's  mother,  can- 
not be  accepted  philologically.  The  parish  church  of  Marown  is 
dedicated  to  a  saint  called  Maronog  '^  in  the  Irish  calendars, 
Marooney  in  the  '  Traditionary  Ballad,'  and  St.  Ruin  '*  in  the 
manorial  roll  of  1511.  In  an  unpublished  bull  of  pope  Gregory 
IX  in  1231,  which  it  is  intended  to  print  shortly  in  the  English 
Historical  Review,  the  church  of  this  parish  is  called  kyrke 
Marcna.  In  the  parish  now  called  Arbory  there  are  two  keeiUs 
dedicated  to  Cairbre  and  Columb  respectively,  the  former  being 
an  Irish  saint  and  the  latter  the  famous  Irish  missionary  to  the 
Scots,  St.  Columba.  The  parish  formerly  took  its  name  from 
both  of  these  saints,  being  sometimes  called  after  one  and  some- 
times after  the  other.  In  1153  it  is  the  parish  S*'  Carebrie,  and 
in  1231  the  parish  /S"  Colnmhce,  herhery  vocatam.  In  1291  it  was 
Carber's  and  in  1511  Columba' s  parish,  but  the  name  of  the 
former  has  proved  more  enduring  than  that  of  his  more  illustrious 
compeer.  The  church  of  the  parish  of  Santan  or  Santon,  called 
in  1511  St.  Santan,  is  named  after  St.  Sanctan,  also  an  Irish  saint, 
not  from  St.  Ann,  as  the  modern  map-makers  have  it.  The  i:)arish 
church  of  Bride,  called  in  1511  S.  Brigide,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Brigit,  the  most  famous  of  Irish  female  saints. 

We  now  come  to  the  names  of  those  parish  churches  and  parishes 
which  are  of  doubtful,  but  still  probably  Irish  origin.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these,  that  of  German,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  as  well  as  to  a  parish  church  and  its  parish, 
the  '  Traditionary  Ballad  '  tells  us  that  St.  Patrick,  before  he  left  the 
island,  '  blessed  Saint  Germanus,  and  left  him  a  bishop  iu  it  to 
strengthen  the  faith  more  and  more.'  ^^  A  difficulty,  however,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Germanus  does  not  occur  in  the 
Irish  calendars,  and  we  have  only  the  comparatively  recent  authority 
of  Jocelin  for  his  being  St.  Patrick's  disciple.  By  way  of  solving 
this  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that 
Germanus  was  substituted  for  Coemanus  by  later  writers,  who  would 
remember  the  famous  saint  of  Auxerre,  while  forgetting  the 
obscure  Irishman.  This  Coemanus,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Irish 
martyrologies,  Mochaemog,  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
disciples.  The  name  of  the  parish  church  of  Braddan  has  been 
connected  with  the  famous  Irish  saint  and  navigator  Brandinus  or 
Brendinus,  or  with  the  St.  Brandon  who,  though  not  mentioned  by 
the  monks  of  Rushen  Abbey,  was,  according  to  Manx  historians, 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  from  1098  to  1113.     This  theory  does 

"  The  prefix  mo,  '  my,'  and  the  affix  og,  '  young,'  are  expressive  of  endearment 
and  are  frequently  attached  to  the  names  of  Celtic  saints. 

'*  Genitive.  '*  Train,  Jlhtorij  of  the  Idc  of  Man,  p.  52. 
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not  seem  consonant  with  orthodox  philology,  but  nevertheless  it 
may  be  correct.  In  1231  the  bull  of  pope  Gregory  IX  mentions  terras 
>S"'  Bradarni  and  in  1291  Bishop  Mark  held  a  synod  at  Bradan. 

The  name  of  the  parish  of  Eushen  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
1408  as  of  Sanctce  Trinitatis  inter  prata,  '  of  the  Holy  Trinity  among 
the  meadows,'  presents  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first  manorial 
roll  of  1511  it  is  called  Parochia  >S"^  Trinitatis  inllushen.  The  most 
probable  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  Eushen  has  derived  its 
name  from  St.  Eussein  of  Inis-Picht,  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the 
martyr ology  of  Tallaght  and  who  was  probably  forgotten  before 
1511,  when,  Eushen  being  regarded  as  a  place  name,  in  may  have 
been  substituted  for  noo,  saint.  The  parish  church  of  Malew  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  St.  Lupus,  the 
pupil  of  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  who  was  sent  to  Britain  to  con- 
found the  Pelagians.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  may  be  quoted 
the  inscription  on  an  ancient  paten,  now  in  Malew  church,  Sancte 
Lupe  ora  pro  nobis,  and  the  entry  in  the  roll  of  1511,  Parochia  S'' 
Lupi.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  name  may  come  from 
that  of  an  Irish  saint,  Moliba  or  Molipa,  the  latinised  form  of 
Moliu  or  Malliu,  whose  name  is  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Oengus, 
and  in  the  form  Moliwe  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XI,  relating  to  a 
presentation  to  this  very  church,  dated  1377.  The  four  remaining 
jmrishes,  Andreas,  Michael,  Ballaugh,  and  Lezayre,  had  probably 
no  churches  till  after  the  connexion  with  Ireland  had  come  to 
an  end ;  the  two  latter  parishes,  indeed,  having  been  mainly 
occupied  by  marshes  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

Of  the  ancient  kceills  referred  to  above,  the  remains  of  more 
than  one  hundred  are  still  to  be  found,  the  earliest  of  which  pro- 
bably date  from  the  sixth  century,  and  of  their  names  about  thirty 
survive.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  very  small  size,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  feet  by  twelve.  This  fact,  and  their  remarkably 
irregular  distribution,  conclusively  disprove  the  theory  advanced 
by  the  '  Traditionary  Ballad  '  that  they  were  the  chapels  established 
by  St.  German  for  public  worship,  one  for  each  four  quarterlands.'" 
Their  only  possible  use,  therefore,  was  as  habitations  for  the 
culdees  or  clerical  recluses.  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget  have  each 
given  their  names  to  seven  of  these  keeills.  St.  Martin,  possibly 
the  St.  Martin  who  is  said  to  have  been  St.  Patrick's  uncle,  has 
one  kceill  called  after  him.  St.  Columba  has  one,  and  St.  Lingan, 
also  an  Irish  saint,  two. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  these  names  that  we  are  able 
to  trace  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Isle  of  Man  with  Ireland 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  for  we  find  that  the  round 
tower  on  Peel  Island  is  precisely  of  the  same  form  as  that  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ogam  character  recently 

'"  Each  quartexland  contains,  on  an  average,  seventy-live  acres. 
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discovered  are,  according  to  Professor  Eh^s,  of  the  oldest  Irish 
type.  A  very  signilicant  story,  as  showing  this  connexion,  is 
related  by  Cormac  in  his  glossary  concerning  the  visit  of  Senchan 
Torpeist,  who  was  chief  poet  of  Ireland  from  a.d.  649-62,  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  It  appears  that  he  took  with  him  fifty  poets  as  his 
retinue,  besides  students,  and  that  on  their  arrival  in  the  island 
the  first  person  they  saw  was  an  old  woman  on  the  shore  cutting 
seaweed,  who  asked  them  who  they  were.  On  their  replying,  she 
gave  them  a  couplet  of  verse  and  challenged  them  to  give  the 
corresponding  couplet,  which  one  of  their  number  did.  This 
anecdote  would  tend  to  show  that  the  Isle  of  Man  was  one  of  the 
regular  circuits  of  the  Irish  poets,  and  that  its  language  was  at  that 
time  identical  with  the  Irish.  These  visits  of  Irishmen  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  were  doubtless  returned  by  visits  of  Manxmen  to  Ireland. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
Ireland  was  the  centre  of  European  culture  and  civilisation  as  well 
as  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  Irish  church  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
school  of  learning,  that  students  flocked  to  Ireland  from  great 
distances.  Till  the  inroads  of  the  Northmen,  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  ^^  break  in  this  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  it  is  re- 
corded by  Bede  that  the  Mevanian  Islands^*  were  conquered  by 
king  Edwin  of  Northumbria.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  Man  is 
included  under  this  term,  for  king  Alfred,  in  his  translation  of 
Bede's  text,  substitutes  Anglesey  for  Mevanias  Insulas,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  quotes  Bede's  words, 
and  remarks  that  'the  Mevanian  Islands  are  those  which  we  now 
call  Anglesey,  that  is,  the  Isles  of  the  Angles.'  '^  It  is,  however, 
curious  that  the  plural  should  be  used.  Even  if  the  Isle  of  Man 
had  been  conquered  by  Edwin,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
permanent  results,  as  the  English  were  driven  from  the  coasts  of 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  soon  afterwards,  and  consequently  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  retained  their  hold  on  the  small  island  to  the 
west  of  those  coasts.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Isle  of 
Man  remained  under  Ultonian  rule,  and  therefore  in  close  connexion 
with  Ireland,  till  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen,  and  that  even 
then   this   connexion  did   not   entirely  cease,  for,  if  the   account 

'"  The  exploits  attributed  to  Baetan  MacCairill,  king  of  Ulster,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  were,  till  the  publication  of  Celtic  B.itam  by  Professor  Rhys,  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  but  he  has  shown  that  they  really  occurred 
in  the  region  called  in  Welsh  the  land  of  Maiiaw,  and  by  the  Goidels  Mannan,  which 
is  the  country  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

'"  Mevanias  Brittonum  insulas,  qua:  inter  Hiberniam  et  Brittaniam  slice  sunt. — 
Manx  Society,  iv.  9. 

'"  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Train  {History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  37-49), 
misled  by  the  identity  of  the  early  name  of  Anglesey — Mona— with  that  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  has  introduced  a  dynasty  of  Welsh  kings,  whom  he  made  to  rule  in  Man 
from  A.D.  517-919,  whereas  the  Welsh  isle  was  really  the  sphere  of  their  dominion. 
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in  the  '  Book  of  Rights  '  is  credible,  the  Isle  of  Man  was  tributary 
till  the  tenth  century,  and  the  king  of  Ireland  enjoyed  '  the  fruit 
of  Manann  in  Tara.'  ^°  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  mentioned 
in  n.  17  that  all  references  to  Manann  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  tribute  was  regularly 
paid,  as  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen,  which  began  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  continued  at  short  intervals  till  they  definitely 
established  their  rule.  The  first  of  these  incursions  is  recorded  by 
the  '  Annals  of  Ulster '  in  798  in  the  following  words  :  '  The  burn- 
ing of  Inis-Patrick  by  the  Gentiles,  and  cattle  plunder  of  the  country 
was  borne  off,  and  the  shrine  of  Dachonna  was  broken  by  them,  and 
the  spoils  of  the  sea  [taken]  by  them  also,  between  Erinn  and  All)a.' 
O'Donovan  understood  the  Inis-Patrick  here  mentioned  to  be  the 
island  so  called  on  the  coast  of  Dublin,  while  Todd  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  '  The  Wars  of  the  Gaehhill  with  the  Gaill,'  considered  it  to 
refer  to  Peel  Island  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  mention  of  the  shrine  of  Dachonna  would  tend  to  show 
the  correctness  of  the  latter  oj^inion,  and,  even  if  it  were  not 
so,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pirates  who  took  *  spoils  of  the 
sea  between  Erinn  and  Alba '  (Scotland)  would  have  avoided  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Such  expeditions  were  evidently  merely  for  plunder, 
as  there  was  at  that  time  no  attempt  to  establish  any  form 
of  government.  This  latter  process  probably  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a  Scandinavian  dynasty,  whose 
power  extended  along  the  greater  portion  of  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland,  was  seated  at  Dublin.  This  change  of  rulers,  even  if  it 
did  not  extend  to  Man,  would  put  an  entire  stop  to  any  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Irish  court,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
at  an  earlier  date  than  that  mentioned  by  the  'Book  of  Rights.' 
It  is  clear,  too,  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  gaU-gaedhcl  by  the 
Irish  annalists  as  being  the  inhabitants  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Scandinavian  colonists  must  have  at  this 
time  effected  a  permanent  settlement  in  these  islands ;  for  the  rjaU- 
(lacdhel  are  described  as  being  a  mixed  race,  partly  Gaelic  and 
partly  Norse.  It  was  not  till  1060,  when,  according  to  the  '  Four 
Masters,'  Murchadh,  son  of  Diarmaid,  king  of  Dublin  and  Munstei-, 
having  driven  out  the  Danes  in  1052,  '  went  to  Manann,  and 
carried  tribute  from  thence.'  This  was  apparently  only  a  tempo- 
rary success,  as  in  1072  the  Danes  were  in  possession  of  Dublin, 
and  in  1079  the  Isle  of  Man  was  conquered  by  the  Scandinavian 
Godred  Crovan,  who  afterwards  subdued  Dublin  and  a  great  part  of 
Leinster.  Godred's  son  Lagman  succeeded,  presumably,  to  the 
same  dominion,  but  on  his  death  in  1096,  Celtic  rule  again  revived 
for  a  brief  space  ;  for  we  find  that  the  *  chiefs  of  the  Isles  '  (Sodor 
and  Man)  recognised  the  king  of  Ireland  as  their  overlord  by  send- 

■^  Book  of  Rights,  O'Donovan,  1817,  pp.  3,  9. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  XVI.  3  A 
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ing  messengers  to  ask  him  to  appoint  *  some  competent  person  of 
the  royal  race  to  be  their  king,  till  Olave,  son  of  Godred,  should 
have  grown  up.'  ^^  Murchadh  consequently  nominated  Donald,  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  who  soon  began  to  govern  so  tyrannically  that, 
after  three  years'  reign,  he  was  summarily  expelled  by  the  Manx. 
Then  in  1103,  after  the  two  expeditions  of  Magnus,  king  of  Norway, 
Scandinavian  rule  was  firmly  re-established  in  Man  and  the  Isles 
under  Godred  Crovan's  son  Olave  and  Olave's  son  Godred,  powerful 
rulers,  who  entered  into  alliances  with  the  Irish  kings  on  equal 
terms.  Under  their  successor,  Eeginald,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1188,  English  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  it  increased  so  much 
that  in  1213  Eeginald  did  homage  to  John,  who  in  1214  took  him 
•  together  with  his  possessions  .  .  .  under  our  protection.'  ^^ 

Thus  practically  ended  the  connexion  of  the  Isle  of  Man  with 
Ireland.  The  results,  however,  of  this  connexion  have  proved 
enduring,  being  apparent  at  the  present  day  in  the  nomenclature, 
both  of  places  and  of  persons,  in  the  smaller  island.  Between  sixty 
and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Manx  place  names  and  j)ersonal  names 
are  of  Goidelic  origin,  about  twenty  per  cent,  being  Scandinavian, 
and  the  rest  English.  But  the  significant  fact,  as  showing  the 
connexion,  is  that  the  forms  taken  by  the  Goidelic  names,  espe- 
cially by  the  personal  names,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  older 
than  the  place  names,  are  those  which  are  more  usual  in  Ii-eland 
than  in  Scotland,  though  the  language,  owing  to  the  more  recent 
connexion  with  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man  having  been  under  Scotch 
rule  during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  approaches 
somewhat  more  closely  to  Scotch  than  Irish.  A.  W.  Moore. 

*'  Chronicle  of  Man,  vol.  xxii.  Manx  Society. 
*■-  Ihid.  vii.  pp.  36,  37,  Manx  Society. 
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GESITHS    AND    THEGNS. 

The  development  of  the  comitatus  into  a  territorial  nobility,'  says 
Stubbs,  '  seems  to  be  a  feature  peculiar  to  English  history.  .  .  . 
The  personal  relation  in  England  takes  the  place  of  the  territorial, 
as  it  was  in  France.  .  .  .  The  comitatus  with  its  antrustions  is  on 
the  continent  absorbed  in  the  landed  vassalage.  The  comitatus  of 
gesitlis  and  thegns  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  and  only  partially 
vassalised  nobility.' '  The  early  history,  therefore,  of  the  gesiths 
and  thegns  is  of  enormous  importance,  and,  though  with  the  exist- 
ing materials  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  and 
positive  result,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  a  little  more  light 
on  their  development. 

The  connexion  with  the  comitatus  of  Tacitus  is  usually  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  of  course  incapable  of  positive  proof ;  but  the 
similarity  between  the  names  comes  and  gesith  ^  and  between  the 
institutions  of  the  comitatus  and  the  thegnship  seems  to  warrant 
the  supposition.  One  other  important  consideration  may  be 
mentioned.  The  heriot  (as  distinguished  from  the  relief)  may 
legitimately  be  referred  back  to  Tac.  Germ.  14 ;  exigunt  cnim 
principis  sui  liberalitate  ilium  bellatorem  cquum,  illam  cruentam 
victricemque  framea  m  .^ 

Assuming  then,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing,  the  identity 
between  the  comites  of  Tacitus  and  the  gesiths  of  early  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  we  see  in  the  latter  the  free  companions  *  of  the  chief,  who, 
to  use  a  later  phrase,  was  primus  inter  pares.  We  also  see  that 
the  institution  can  only  have  been  transitional.  A  set  of  men  who 
did  nothing  in  time  of  peace  but  eat  and  sleep,-^  and  who  were  at 
liberty  at  the  end  of  a  war  to  take  service  under  any  enterprising 
prince,  can  only  have  been  tolerated  in  the  infancy  of  a  state  ;  when 
the  state  began  to  extend  its  functions  and  to  become  more  orga- 
nised, they  had  to  succumb  to,  or  to  develoj)  into,  an  institution 

'  Const.  Hist.  i.  170,  171  (4th  ed.). 

*  Bede's  comes  is  usually  translated  by  gesith  in  the  A.S.  version ;  see  below. 

*  For  heriots,  see  Cnut,  ii.  70,  71  (R.  Schmid,  Die  Gcsetze  der  Angclsachsen,  2te 
Auflage,  1858).  First  mention  of  a  heriot  is  in  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1173  (a.d.  94()-955). 
The  gift  of  Hr6Sgar  to  Beowulf  has  strong  resemblance  to  the  heriot  of  an  earl:  Beo 
1021-1050  [ed.  Moritz  Heyne]. 

*  Cf.  Beowulf,  23,  'wil-gef^i^^as.'  *  Tac.  Germ.  cap.  15. 

a  A  2 
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suited  to  the  changed  conditions.^  Now  this  institution  was  that 
of  the  thegns.  The  origin  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  more 
humble  than  the  origin  of  the  gesiths.  We  hear  nowhere  of  *  wil- 
thegnas.*  The  word  does  not  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  mean 
servant,'^  nor  again  ivarrior ;  it  is  connected  with  ]nhan,  Germ. 
ffedeihen,  to  thrive ;  and  thegn  means  in  the  first  instance,  not,  as 
Leo,  *  the  man  who  has  thriven,'  ^  but  the  growing  one,  the  boy  or 
young  man.^  He  was  probably  (unlike  the  gesith)  a  servant  in  the 
royal  household  ;  the  earliest  English  text  extant,  the  Epinal  gloss, 
renders  gesithas  by  optimates  ;  thegn  by  assecula,  minister  turpitu- 
dinis  (?)  ;  we  hear  too,  in  the  Epinal  gloss,  of  horsthegn  (mulio) 
and  rendefjn  (edis  minister). ^^  The  position  of  the  household 
servants  in  a  state  administered  as  a  great  household  necessarily 
rose  with  that  of  their  master.  We  venture  'to  point  to  the  liber- 
tini  of  Tac.  Germ.  25,  who  sometimes,  in  gentibus  qua  regnantur, 
et  super  ingenuos  et  super  nobiles  ascendunt,  as  the  earliest  instance 
of  thegns.  And  like  these  libertini  among  the  German  tribes, 
so  the  thegns  among  the  Angles  and  Saxons  will  have  appeared,  as 
an  influential  class  in  the  state,  under  the  kings  {i.e.  after  the 
conquest  of  Britain),  and,  indeed,  not  till  the  rise  of  the  greater 
kingdoms.  The  ministri  of  the  small  kings  would  be  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  comites,  who  in  a 
small  state  would  live  at  court.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  earliest  extant  charter  in  which  a  long  list  of  ministri 
occurs  ^^  dates  from  the  time  of  Ecgberht,  the  first  king  of  all 
England  ;  but  it  is  a  comcidence  which  points  to  the  right  conclu- 
sions, and  our  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  ministri 
from  the  charters  of  the  South  Saxons,'-  and  the  mention  of  only 
one,^^  who  appears  elsewhere  as  a  minister  of  Offa,'^  in  those  of  the 
Hwiccas.'^ 

*  Professor  Earle's  Handbook  to  Land  Charters,  etc.  (1888)  appeared  since  this 
article  was  written.  His  introduction  contains  without  doubt  the  most  successful 
attempt  yet  made  to  deal  with  the  position  and  history  of  the  gesith  constructively. 
In  assertinor,  however,  the  constitutional  identity  between  gesiths  and  thegns  (p.  Ixxv), 
he  probably  goes  too  far ;  their  origin  would  seem  to  have  been  different,  and  the 
complete  disappearance  of  gesiths  in  favour  of  the  thegns  can  hardly  imply  merely 
a  change  of  name,  but  rather  a  substitution  of  the  fitter  for  the  less  tit,  of  the  better 
organised  for  the  less. 

'  To  derive  )>cgn  from  \>&man  to  serve,  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  see 
Mayhew  and  Skeat,  Diet,  of  Middle  English,  under  J^enien. 

*  '  Der  Gediehene,'  H.  Leo,  Rect.  Sing.  Person.  *  Cf.  Cniht. 

'"  Cf.  Beowulf,  p.  494,  a  thegn  pours  out  the  beer.     Cf.  also  disc\>egn,  bur\>en. 

"  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  85.     Cf.  also  No.  cccxviii,  a  few  years  later. 

'*  Cod.  Dipl.  mi.  consentientibus  atnnibus  comitibiis  7ina  mecum ;  mviii.  (765), 
comite  vieo  Walhcre  ;  mix.  (770),  comite  mco  xenerabili  Warbaldo ;  and  mx.  (774). 

'*  Cod.  Dipl.  cxvii.  Sweet,  Oldest  English  Texts,  431,  Charter  of  Uhtred  rcgulus 
Huicciorum,  'fideli  mco  ministro  j^^elmundo,  filio  Ingeldi,  quifuit  dux  etprcefectus 
^^elbaldi  regis  MerciorumJ' 

'^  Sweet,  p.  431.  OlJa  gives  lands  ^in  provincia  Hidccciorum  '  '  meo  ininistro 
^ielmund,  791.  '*  Cod.  Dipl.  xxxvi,  liii,  Ivi,  cxvii,  cxxv. 
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Hitherto  in  our  inquiry  probabilities  and  inferences  have  taken 
the  place  of  facts,  and  the  ground  does  not  become  much  firmer 
as  we  approach  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  gesiths  and 
thegns  into  a  territorial  class.  The  gesiths  of  Wihtrsed,  Ine,  and 
Bede  have  already  ceased  to  be  the  comites  of  Tacitus.  The 
Kentish  laws  represent  them  as  an,  in  all  probability,  hereditary 
class. '^  The  laws  of  Ine  represent  them  as  generally  owners  of 
land.''  The  rank  of  gesith  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  land ; 
he  may  possess  twenty  hides,  or  ten,  or  three.'"  The  relation  to 
the  king  as  the  representative  of  the  state  is  not  lost.  A  gcsi^cund 
mon  landdgende  forfeits  his  land  and  pays  120  shillings  for 
neglecting  the  fyrd ;  a  gesVScund  mon  unlanddgende  pays  sixty 
shillings  ;  '^  and  Ine  and  his  witan  regulate  by  law  the  cultivation 
of  a  gesithcund  man's  estate  in  his  absence.^"  The  comes  of  Bede, 
the  gesith  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
is  in  every  case,  except  one,  incidentally  proved  to  be  a  landowner 
living  on  his  own  estate,^'  and  this  one  case  is  probably  no  excep- 
tion.^^ He  stands  sometimes  in  close  relations  to  the  king,'-*^  but 
in  no  case  as  personal  '  gefolgsmann.'  When  Bede  uses  comites 
to  signify  the  members  of  the  old  comitatas,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  carefully  avoids  the  technical  term  gesv<Sas,  and  substitutes 
the  neutral  word  geferan?^ 

The  further  history  of  the  thegn  presents  two  points  of  especial 
interest  and  importance  ;  the  development  from  the  personal  to 
the  territorial  relation  ;  and  the  enormous  extension  of  the  class. 

The  minister,  miles,  or  thegn  ^'^  in  Bede's  history  appears  as  the 
personal  attendant  of  his  lord.  "We  see  king  Oswin,  just  returned 
from  the  hunt,  standing  and  warming  himself  at  the  fire  with  his 
thegns  (iii.  14).  When  at  the  great  Easter  gathering  at  the  king's 
*  ealdor-hotl '  an  attempt  is  made  to  murder  Eadwine,  Lilla  se 
cyninges  ^egn  him  se  holdesta  (minister  regi  amicissimus)  steps  in 
and  receives  the  blow  intended  for  his  royal  master  (ii.  9) ;  and 
in  the  great  passage  describing  the  conversion  of  the  Northum- 
brians, a  '  cyninges  wita  and  ealdorman '  likens  the  life  of  man 
to  the  flight  of  a  swallow  through  the  room  '  when  you  sit  at  supper 
with  your  ealdormen  and  thegns  in  winter  time  with  a  great  fire  in 

"  Wihtrffid,  Laws,  5,  gesi^cundne  mannan ;  Cund,  Engl.  '  kind :  '  see  Bosworth — " 
Toller. 

"  Schmid,  Gesetze,  Ine,  64-66,  51. 

"*  Ine,  64-66.  '^  Ine,  51. 

-'"  Ibid.  63-66  ;  cf.  Seebohm,  English  Village  Community,  p.  136. 

-'  Comes   is  translated  by  gesith  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Hist.  Eccl.  iii. 
14,  22  ;  iv.  4,  10,  22  ;  v.  4,  5  (once  in  the  last  passage  gesithman). 

'"  Viz.  one  of  the  two  brothers,  relatives  of  King  Sigeberht  of  the  East  Saxons  in 
iii  22. 

'^  See  iii.  14,  22  ;  iv.  22.  ^*  iii.  21. 

"  When  the  milites  appear  in  their  character  of  counsellors,  they  are  called  in 
the  A.S.  version  not  Yegnas,  but  loitan,  iii.  1. 
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the  midst '  (ii.  13).  But  already  in  Bede's  time  the  territorialising 
process  had  begun  ;  Benedict  Biscop  ^^  received  a  grant  of  land 
on  entering  the  mimsterhim  of  king  Oswin,  and  the  well-known 
passage  in  Bede's  letter  to  Archbishop  Egbert  (c.  7)  shows  that  the 
sons  of,  nobles  and  of  veteran  warriors  expected  some  provision  for 
their  maintenance  from  the  public  land.    ' 

The  charters  show  the  grounds  on  which  lands  were  granted  to, 
the  servants  of  the  king.  The  most  frequent  cause  assigned  is  past 
services — propter  obseqiiium  et  Jidelitatem.'^''  Sometimes  grants  are 
made  for  money .'^''  Sometimes  for  both  services  and  money  com- 
bined ;  or,  again,  for  future  services.^^  A  coronation  was  a  fitting 
occasion  for  the  display  of  the  royal  generosity.^*^  iElfred  used 
the  folcland  with  the  conscious  object  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
army,  and  mentions  with  approval  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
father's  action  who  ordained  his  land  on  ^a  sperehealfe  nces  on  \a 
spinlhealfe.'^^  The  chronicle  under  the  year  755  suggests  another 
way  in  which  the  thegns  might  acquire  land ;  ^^  Cyneheard  the 
setheling,  after  killing  the  king  Cynewulf,  offers  the  latter' s  thegns 
feos  and  londes  at  their  own  choice  if  they  would  give  him  the 
kingdom. 

But  these  facts,  while  accounting  for  the  growth  of  a  new  terri- 
torial nobility,  hardly  explain  the  enormous  extension  of  the  title 
of  thegn.  Konrad  Maurer,  and  Stubbs,  following  him,  connect  this 
change  with  the  military  reforms  of  ^Elfred  and  Eadward  the 
Elder;'  ^^  '  the  name  is  given,'  says  Stubbs,  '  to  all  who  possess  the 
proper  quantity  (5  hides)  of  land,  whether  or  no  they  stand  in  the 
old  relation  to  the  king.'  But  a  glance  at  the  evidence  on  which 
this  conclusion  rests  will  show  its  insufficiency,  though  the  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  is  not  strong  enough  definitely  to  upset 
the  theory,  still  less  to  substitute  another  in  its  place  ;  the  only 
result  will  be  a  negative  one,  and  we  must  be  content  to  suspend 
our  judgment  on  the  matter. 

The  chief  passages  quoted  in  support  of  the  above  view  are, 

(1)  cap.  2  of  the  semi-poeticaP'*  statement  of  old  English  customs 

known   as    *  ranks  ' — '  Be    leo^-geJ^inciSum    and    lage  '    (Schmid, 

*  Gesetze,'  Appendix  V),  '  And  gif  ceorl  ge\eah,  \(et  he  hcefte,  fidlice 

fif  hida  dgenes  landes,  cirican  and  kycenan,  bell-hus  and  hurhgeat- 

**  Bede,  Vita  Abb.  1.  Benedict  Biscop  became  a  monk  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty  tlvo  years. 

=2'  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  396,  1154,  488,  651,  676,  &c.  '»  Ibid.  1065,  &c. 

«•  Ibid.  1117,  395,  &c.;  179.  «»  Ibid.  411, 

»'  Ibid.  314,  Alfred's  will. 

^  Anno  755  ;  the  passage  is,  says  Sweet,  '  no  doubt  contemporary  with,  or  at  any 
rate  only  a  few  years  later  than,  the  events  it  tells — it  is,  in  short,  by  far  the  oldest 
historical  prose  in  any  Teutonic  language.'     A.S.  Reader,  p.  1. 

=••'  Maurer,  Krit.  UebcrscJiau,  ii.  388  tf.     Stubbs,  i.  173. 

^'  Coote,  Bomans  of  Britain. 
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setl  and  sunder-note  on  cynges  healle,  \onne  wees  he  ^ononfor^ 
]>egen-rihtes  tveorbe ; '  and  (2)  Wergelds,  cap.  2,  §  9,  which  exists 
in  two  forms :  (a)  '  And  gif  ceorlisc  man  ge]>ed  ]>cet  he  hcebbe  V 
htda  landes  to  cynges  ut-ivare,  and  hine  man  ofslea,  forgilde  7nan 
hine  mid  tivdm  ^iisend  ]>rymsa  ;  '  (h)  Gif  ceorl  sie  gewelegod  to  \am, 
\cet  {he)  age  V  hf/da  landes,  and  mon  hine  ofslea,  gyld  hine  mon 
mid  II  M.  yrimsa.'  (ib.  Appendix  VII)  Stubbs  ^^  refers  the  first 
passage  to  the  times  of  Alfred  and  Eadward,  without  giving  his 
reasons.  Schmid  ^'^  refrains  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  its 
date.  In  any  case  it  can  only  be  used  to  support  the  theory,  that 
the  possession  of  five  hides  made  a  man  a  thegn,  by  the  arbitrary 
rejection  as  an  *  historical  reminiscence  '  ^^  of  a  very  important  part 
of  it ;  as  it  stands,  the  passage  is  opposed  to  Maurer's  conclusion. 
The  fact  that  at  one  time  the  conditions  of  attaining  the  rank  of 
thegn  consisted  in  the  possession  of  five  hides  with  special  duty  in 
the  king's  hall  etc.,  can  scarcely  be  twisted  into  a  proof  that  at  a 
later  time  the  possession  of  live  hides  without  this  duty  conferred 
the  same  rank. 

The  second  passage,  which  assigns  to  a  ceorl  possessing  five 
hides  of  land  the  wergeld  of  a  thegn,^®  seems  more  to  the  purpose. 
But  the  authority  of  the  passage  is  much  weakened  by  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  as  to  its  date,  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin.  Kemble,  who  '  thinks  it  altogether  a  susi3icious  autho- 
rity,' puts  it  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  ^'■* 
Schmid  is  of  opinion  that  this  latter  is  the  latest  date  that  can  be 
assigned  to  it,  on  account  of  the  mention  in  §  11  of  gesi'Srundes 
cynjies.*^  Kemble  again  understands  by  the  nor^-leode  the  North- 
umbrians, and  fails  (as  Schmid  objects)  to  explain  the  reckoning 
by  thrymsas.  Schmid  refers  the  name  to  the  East-Anglians,  and 
can  only  account  for  the  mention  of  Welshmen  by  the  supposition 
of  a  later  extension  of  the  decrees  to  Mercia.  The  influence  of  the 
Danes  is  very  obvious  (e.g.  hold  in  §  4  of  the  first  version ;  Denalaga 
in  §  6  of  the  second  version),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  put  the 
law  before  the  time  of  Cnut.  The  nor'S-leode  may  just  as  naturally 
refer  to  the  Danes  or  Northmen  as  to  the  Northumbrians  or  people 
of  Norfolk.*'  The  mention  of  gesi'Scimdes  cynnes  need  present  no 
difficulty  ;  Norman  lawyers  used  Anglo-Saxon  terms  which  they 
confessedly  did  not  understand, '•^  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Cnut  should  not,  in  revising  the  English  laws,  have  used  words 
which,  though  occurring  in  those  laws,  had  since  become  obsolete. 
And  the  similarity  between  §  10  of  the  nort-leoda  laga  and  cap.  2 
of  the  Witheiiogh  ^^  or  law  of  the  Huscarls  of  Cnut  seems  some- 

«  Const.  Hist.  i.  210.  ««  Gcsetze,  p.  Ixiv.  «:  jjj^,  p.  e^gft. 

'"  Schmid,  Oesetze,  Appendix  VII,  cap.  2,  §  5.        *'  Saxons  in  England,  Ix. 

*»  Schmid,  Gesctze,  p.  Ixvi.  •"  Cf.  A.S.  Chronicle,  ann  787,  937  &c. 

*■  Cf.  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  p.  xliii. 

"  Script,  rcr.  Dan.  iii.  139  ct  scg.     Ed.  Langcbek,  1774.  ' 
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thing. more  than  fortuitous;  the  goldc  foeted  siccord  of  the  one 
answers  exactly  to  the  inucronnm  capidis  deanratis  of  the  other. 
The  laws  of  the  northern  people  were  especially  designed  to  regu- 
late the  new  conditions  called  into  being  by  the  Danish  conquest ; 
the  huscarl  who  owned  only  his  arms,  remained  a  ceorl ;  he  who 
owned  five  hides  of  land  and  did  his  special  service  to  the  king, 
ranked  as  a  thegn.  There  is  no  proof  here  that  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  five  hides  conferred  the  rights  of  thegnhood ;  the  new 
arrangement  of  iEthelred  making  eight  hides  the  basis  of  military 
service  throughout  England,^^  shows  that  the  five  hide  principle 
cannot  have  struck  deep  root ;  and  the  charters  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  contain  two  mentions  of  '  rustici '  who  had  eight 
hides  or  mansce.*^ 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
laws  of  the  possession  of  five  hides  of  land,  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  a  particular  rank  ?  An  explanation  may  be  hazarded ;  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  it  was  the  normal  and  traditional  hold- 
ing of  a  royal  thegn — of  a  member  of  the  upper  rank  of  the  comi- 
tatus.  This  is  simply  a  restatement  of  the  old  custom  mentioned 
in  the  '  ranks,'  ^'^  with  a  date  afiixed.  Benedict  Biscop  received  as 
royal  minister  j^tossessionem  terrce  suo  gradui  competentem ;  ^^  a  piece 
of  land,  that  is,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  render  his  military  and 
other  services.  In  Ine's  laws,  cap.  24,  §  2,  it  is  provided  :  *  Wealli, 
gif  he  hafa^  fif  hyda,  he  hi^  syxhynde.'  Now  the  wergeld  of  a 
wealh  who  paid  gafol  was  120  shillings  ^^ — i.e.  '  the  great  hundred ; ' 
that  of  a  free  ceorl  was  200  shillings  ;  therefore  the  wealh  whose 
wergeld  was  600  shillings,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  whose 
wergeld  was  1200,  just  as  in  the  Frankish  empire,  the  Romani 
convivce  regis  were  reckoned  at  300  solidi,  the  Franks  qui  in  truste 
domitiica  sunt  at  600.''''  And  on  the  analogy  of  the  Frankish  laws, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  twelfhynde  men  were  those  who  owed  special 
service  to  the  king  as  his  comites,  antrustions,  or  thegns ;  so  the 
syxhynde  wealh  would  be  a  member  of  the  royal  ministerium. 
That  the  kings  had  wealhs  in  their  service,  whose  position  rose  in 
consequence  of  that  service,  is  shown  by  Ine,  cap.  33  :  '  Cyninges 
hprs-u'calh,  se  ]?e  him  mage  gecarendian,  Ifxes  wer-gield  hi^  CC 
scill ; '  but  this  wergeld  proves  the  hors-ivealh  to  have  belonged  to 
the  lower   class  of  ministri.      The  condition  of   a  wealh's  being 

**  A.S.  Chron.  an.  1008. 

«  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1282,  an.  984.  No.  792,  an.  1050.  Mansa  is  equivalent  to 
'  hide  :  '  see  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  1136,  1139,  1183,  1211,  1289,  1347,  &c. 

■"'  Schmid,  Gcsetze,  appendix,  V.  §  2. 

<'  Bede,  Vita  Abhatum,  1.  ■"  Schmid,  Gcsetze,  Ine,  23  §  3. 

^^  K.  Maurer,  Das  Wesen  des  altcsten  Adds.  Cf.  also  Hermann,  Untersuchung  zur 
deutsclien  Rechts-  und  Stoats geschichte,  xvii,  on  the  sixhyndeman.  Earle's  suggestion 
that  the  sixhynde  man  was  captain  of  sixty  men  is  certainly  unsupported  by  analogy, 
and  fails  to  explain  the  wcalJi  of  Ine's  la 
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admitted  into  the  upper  rank  of  ministri,  or  the  sign  that  he  had 
boen  admitted,  was  the  possession  of  five  hides ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  infer,  from  the  parallehsm  of  the  two  wergelds,  that  five 
hides  formed  also  the  regular  endowment  of  a  Saxon  '  king's  thegn.' 
That  the  latter  is  not  mentioned  is  easily  explained  ;  the  regulation 
as  to  the  wealh  was  an  innovation ;  the  position  of  the  Saxon 
understood  and  traditional.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  any  genera 
law  or  widely  prevalent  custom,'^"  which  conferred  on  the  owner  of 
live  hides  pure  and  simple  the  title,  duties,  and  rights  of  a  thegn.''' 
But  we  have  not  yet  explained  the  extension  of  the  class.  Not 
to  mention  (as  an  efficient  factor  in  this  extension)  the  hereditary 
principle,  which  held  good  in  the  institution  of  thegns,-^^  as  in 
almost  every  other  institution  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  tradition 
which  refers  the  change  to  ^Elfred's  reforms  is  not  groundless. 
That  Alfred  introduced  a  sweeping  reorganisation  of  the  army 
cannot  be  doubted ;  -^^  but  the  exact  manner  of  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  determine.  He  probabty  gave  the  thegns  a  territorial 
organisation,  adopting  the  plan  which  Cnut  afterwards  followed 
in  regard  to  his  Huscarls,"'^  i.e.  dividing  them  into  local  companies 
with  a  royal  burh  ^^  as  the  centre  of  the  district,  where  they  might 
render  their  court  services.  This  may  be  the  truth  in  the  tradition 
preserved  by  "William  of  Malmesbury,'"'^  that  J^lfred  divided  Eng- 
land into  hundreds  and  tithings  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians.  Nor  is  our  hypothesis  at  variance  with 
the  other  reform  mentioned  by  Asser,"  the  division  namely  of  the 
nohiles  ministri,  qui  in  ciirto  rcgio  vicissim  commorabantiir,  in  plurihas 
ministrantes  minisUriis,  into  three  *  coJtortes,'  each  of  which  re- 
mained one  month  at  court  and  two  at  home.  The  court  was  not 
fixed  at  one  place,  but  the  king  travelled  from  one  royal  estate  to 
another.  Whether  the  territorial  unit  was  the  shire  ^^  or  the 
hundred,  or  some  other  district,  and  on  what  principle  the  new 
thegns  were  chosen,-''^  are  questions  which  must  remain  undecided. 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  prevalent  *  five  hide 
theory '  is  less  firmly  established  than  is  generally  supposed,  the 
object  of  this  paper  will  have  been  attained.  A.  G.  Little. 

^  Berkshire  in  Domesday  Book  is  an  exception. 

*'  Many  thegns  in  Domesday  Book  own  less  than  five  hides.  Schmid,  Gcsetze, 
p.  C67  b. 

"■  Schmid,  Gcsetze,  p.  667.  *'  Clironicle,  anno  894. 

**  Script,  rer.  Dan.  iii.  162.     Cf.  Witherlogh,  cap.  9. 

"  Cf.  Asser's  Vita  JElf.  p.  58  (ed.  Wise,  Oxf.  1722)  ;  the  king  built  many  new 
regales  aulas  or  villas,  or  removed  the  old  ones  to  more  suitable  places. 

*«  Will.  Malmesb.  G.  E.  ii.  122.  »'  Vita  jElf.  p.  65. 

**  Cf.  Asser,  p.  33,  cu7n  nohilihus  vassallis  Suvnnertwnensis. 

'^  Cf.  the  homage  rendered  by  the  Danes  to  the  English  kings ;  the  army  in  East 
Anglia  takes  the  oath  to  Eadward  '  that  they  all  would  what  he  would,'  &c. ;  i.e.  the 
oath  of  a  man  to  his  lord,'  Schmid,  Appendix  X.,  cap.  91 ;  cf.  ibid.  p.  189,  iii.  cap.  1 ; 
Chronicle,  annis  916,  922. 
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THE    JESUITS    AND    BENEDICTINES    IN    ENGLAND,    1602-8. 

The  following  papers  supplement  the  documents  printed  by  Tierney 
(in  the  appendix  to  vol.  iv.  of  his  edition  of  Dodd's  '  Church 
History  of  England'),  in  reference  to  the  quarrel  between  the 
Jesuits  and  benedictines  in  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  entry  of  the  benedictine  fathers  upon  the  English  mission  in 
1603  com2)leted  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuit  ascendency,  which  an 
influential  party  of  the  secular  clergy  had  for  years  resisted  with 
only  partial  success.  The  Jesuits  had  come  into  England  as  allies  of 
the  seminarists  in  1580,  with  orders  from  their  superiors  to  on  no 
account  interfere  in  politics.  Their  persistent  disregard  of  this 
prohibition  and  their  attempts  to  identify  the  Eoman  catholic 
cause  with  the  Spanish  invasions,  led  to  a  series  of  outbreaks  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  secular  clergy,  against  their  assumed  leader- 
ship. These  culminated  in  the  appeal  of  the  thirty-three  priests, 
headed  by  Dr.  Bishop,  against  the  rule  of  the  archpriest,  Blackwell, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Father  Parsons,  had  been  appointed  to 
govern  the  clergy,  with  instructions  to  consult  the  superior  of  the 
English  Jesuits  in  all  affairs  of  importance.  The  appellants  obtained 
in  the  brief  of  Clement  VIII  (October  1602),  among  other  minor 
triumphs,  an  order  forbidding  the  archpriest  to  consult  with  the 
Jesuits  in  future.  Parsons  hoped  to  get  this  order  revoked  or  to 
evade  it.  It  was,  however,  at  this  moment  that  a  number  of 
English  priests  who  had  joined  Italian  and  Spanish  congregations 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  formed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope, 
an  English  mission.  They  were  also  j)rojecting  the  foundation  of 
a  college  of  their  order  at  Douai.  The  entrance  of  a  rival  religious 
body  with  the  old  English  prestige  of  the  benedictines  upon  the 
missionary  field  naturally  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  highest  degree.*  Father  Parsons  accordingly  drew  up  the  first 
of  the  subjoined  papers,  with  a  characteristic  attack  upon  the  morals 
and  motives  of  his  '  adversaries.'  The  reply  of  Father  Anselm  of 
Manchester  was  given  by  Tierney  ^  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession, 
entitled  '  Scriptum  pro  informatione  illustr.  dominorum  cardinalium 
s.  congregationis  sancti  officii  in  causa  Benedictinorum  anglorum,' 
1608. 

The  second  paper  now  printed  from  the  Ambrosian  MSS. 
*  Media  formandae  pacis,'  etc.,  lays  down  rules  for  the  observance 
of  concord  between  the  regulars  on  the  one  hand  and  the  secular 
clergy  on  the  other,  without  reference  to  the  differences  between 
the  two  religious  orders,  but  nevertheless  seems  for  the  most  part 
directed  against  abuses  which  had  been  more  particularly  laid  to 
the  door  of  the  Jesuits.  Note,  for  example,  the  reference  in  art.  5 
to  the  new  trick  of  deception  by  equivocation,  in  opposition  to  '  the 

'  Compare  Father  Weldon's  Chronological  Notes,  pp.  72-4.     ^  Vol.  iv.  p.  ccviii. 
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old  English  candour,'  also,  the  precautions  to  be.  insisted  upon,  in 
art.  7  and  8,  against  the  practice  by  which  the  Jesuits  in  several 
well-known  instances  had  gained  considerable  power,  viz.  by  obtain- 
ing influential  posts  for  secular  priests  whom  they  had  bound  to 
their  order  by  a  vow  of  obedience,  or  a  secret  vow  to  enter  the 
society  at  some  future  time.  These  '  covert  Jesuits  '  are  the  subject 
of  fierce  denunciation  in  the  writings  of  the  appellant  clergy. 

In  the  third  document,  which  issues  from  the  office  of  the 
inquisition,  the  underlined  clause  prohibiting  religious  from  med- 
dling with  the  civil  government  of  the  country  is  the  more  remark- 
aljle,  since  the  appellants  in  Eome  in  1602  complained  that,  owing 
(as  they  believed)  to  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
they  were  unable  to  elicit  from  the  pope  the  expression  of  any  such 
prohibition  in  his  brief  of  that  year. 

Although  the  regulars  became  at  times  united  in  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  their  mutual  jealousy  led  indirectly  to  the  greater 
independence  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  to  the  development  among 
them  of  a  stronger  national  spirit  of  which  the  country  reaped  the 
benefit.  T.  G.  Law. 

[The  second  and  third  of  the  following  papers  were  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  of  Philadelphia  amongst  a  number  of  tran- 
scripts from  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and  have  been  collated  by  the 
kindness  of  the  librarian,  Abate  Ceriani.  Mr.  Law  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  first  document  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  transcript  is  due  to  Mr.  Eicliard  Garnett. — Ed.  E.H.R.] 

Capita  discordiaruni  inter  P7es  Anglos  Ord'"  S  Benedicti,  et  PTes  Socie- 
tatis  Jesu  in  Anglicana  Missione  uersantes.  British  Museum,  Add. 
MSS.  21203,/.  14. 

Quod  hoc  dissidium  causas  catliolicae  perniciosum  sit  ac  ipsis  lifereticis 
persecutoribus  gratissimum,  Catholicis  uero  scandalum  ingens  afferat,  nulli 
dubium  esto  utra  uero  ex  parte  culpa  sit,  id  non  ita  facile  iudicatus  quibus- 
dara  uidetur,  nobis  tamen  facillimum  ad  partis  actiones  atque  rationes  per- 
pendentibus. 

Cum  igitur  Pres  Benedictini  ubiq^  querantur,  et  tarn  scriptis  epistollis, 
quam  uerbis  ac  colloquijs  publice  ac  priuatim  iniurias  sibi  illatas  affir- 
mant, petitur  ut  fiat,  et  pax  inde  desiderata  coalescat ;  Pfes  enim  Societ** 
non  solum  se  immunes  a  culpa  hoc  in  negotio  putant,  uerum  etiam  multis 
iniurijs  affecios,  ut  ex  subiectis  ipsorum  querelis  constat,  quas  se  satis 
manifeste  probare  posse  existimant. 

Capita  qiierelarum. 

1™  Qu6d  maxima  pars  eorum  Patrum  Ord'*  S.  Benedicti  qui  modo 
Pres  Societ'*  impugnant,  male  se  gerebant  atque  indisciplinate  dum  in 
Seminarijs  Anglicanis  uiuerent,  et  proinde  exulceratis  in  eosdem  P?es  a 
quibus  coercebantur  animis,  et  non  [sine]  tumultu  ad  ordinem  S.  Benedicti 
transierunt. 

2'"  Quod  de  horum  moribus  qui  sic  admittebautur  nunquam  liactenus 
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petitum  sit  iudicium  Superiorura,  sub  quibus  in  Seminarijs  uixerant,  siue 
in  Hispanijs  siue  in  Italia  siue  alibi,  licet  ipsi  Pfes  Societ'*  ubique  se 
promptos  paratosque  obtulerint  ut  testimonium  uerum  de  mioquoque 
porhiberent,  et  ut  eos  libenter  iuuarent,  et  promouerent  quos  a  Deo  uocatos 
intelligorent. 

3'"  Quod  hialijque  cum  essent  ad  habitum  S.  Benedicti  admissi,  oninem 
operam  in  eo  posuerint,  turn  ut  eiusdem  ord^"  pfes  mal6  de  rebus  Semi> 
nariorum  informantes  a  Patribus  Societ*^  abalienarent,  tum  etiam  ut 
quietem  collegij,  ac  Alumnorum  obedientiam  literis,  nuntijs,  uel  coUo- 
quijs  intei'turbarent. 

4"*  Quod  prseter  lisec  literis  scriptis,  et  nonnullis  etiam  typo  excusis, 
odium  suum  non  solum  in  particulares  homines  societ>*  uerum  etiam  in 
uniuersum  ord'''"  fictis  ac  diuulgatis  calumnijs  palam  omnibus  ostenderint, 
quarum  rerum  multae  babentur  probationes  authenticffi. 

5"^  Quod  cum  anno  1G02  agentibus  etiam  Eomas  4  presb"^  Appellan- 
tibus  Missio  eorum  ad  messem  Anglicanam  a  summo  Pontifice  cum  prai- 
cepto  arctaB  unionis  cum  Pribus  societatis  studiose  conseruanda?,  decreta 
esset,  illi  tamen  statim  atque  in  illas  partes  uenissent,  non  solum  cum 
ipsis  Appellantibus  qui  Pfes  societ**  impugnabant  se  palam  coniunxerunt, 
uerum  etiam  cum  alijs  omnibus  qui  illis  quacunque  ratione  adhaerere, 
Patribus  uero  aduersari  existimabantur. 

0"^  Quod  cum  Pfes  societatis  audito  in  Anglia  quod  Pfes  Benedictini 
non  solum  banc  unionem  non  obseruarent,  uerum  etiam  rumores  ualde  in- 
commodos  ac  iniuriosos  contra  ipsos  spargerent,  omnem  suani  diligentiam 
posuerint,  ut  sublata  omni  simultate  pax  firma  fieret,  illi  ex  altera  parte 
ita  alienos  se  ab  omni  pace  ineunda  ostenderunt,  ut  etiam  ille  qui  ad  hoc 
tractandum  mittebatur,  et  re  infecta  cum  uerborum  etiam  iniurijs  in 
totam  Societ^"*  redundantibus  dimissus  sit. 

7""  Quod  cum  publice  notum  sit  presb^'o*  Appellantes  cum  Cantuariensi 
in  Anglia  acerrimo  Catholicorum  hoste  ac  Patrum  Societ*^  persecutore,  et 
per  eum  cum  alijs  Eegijs  Consiliarijs  clandestina  habere  commercia,  et  a 
multis  iam  annis  habuisse  plusquam  probabile  Pribus  societ'*  ex  multis 
grauibusque  argumentis  uidetur  (qute  eadem  quoque  est  multorum  Catho- 
licorum prudentium  opinio)  Pfes  Benedictinos  Anglos  eorundem  etiam 
commerciorum  uel  directe,  uel  indirecte  participationem  habuisse,  quo 
magis  etiam  aucta  creditur  eorundem  hsreticorum  in  Pfes  societatis 
persecutio. 

8™  Quod  cum  in  hac  postrema  de  iureiurando  adraittendo  controuersia 
unus  ex  Ord^  S.  Benedicti  privatae  consultationi  sex  theologorum  inter- 
fuisset,  ac  cum  Pre  superiore  societ'^  idem  sensisset  contra  Archip*  sen- 
tentiam,  ac  aliorum  duorum,  non  licere  ullo  modo  iusiurandum  illud 
suscipere,  postea  tamen  paucis  interiectis  diebus  uel  ad  Archip*  partes 
transiuit,  ut  eorundem  literis  hue  perscriptum  est,  qui  constantiam  eius 
antea  laudauerant,  uel  saltem  in  praxi  tarn  ille  quam  alij  sui  Ord'* 
poenitentes  suos  permiserunt  aliam  opinionem  Archip^  tanquam  proba- 
bilem  sequi,  quod  patribus  societ'*  contrarium  tenentibus  inuidiam  odium- 
que  tam  Regis,  quam  Consiliariorum  augebat. 

Coiicluf-'o. 
Haec  ergo  cum  inter  utrumque   ord^™  sint  dissidiorum  fundamenta 
impossibile  uidetur  (prout  res  Anglicanae  atcjj  tempora  modo  se  habent) 
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lit  pax  coalescat,  aut  conseruetur,  nisi  his  uel  sublatis  uel  correctis  dis- 
cordiarum  causis.  Si  uero  Patres  Benedictini  in  eandem  uiam  Regiara 
contra  hfereticos  ae  lifBreticorum  fautores,  ac  claudicantes,  et  inquietos, 
et  sedi  Aplica?  rebelles,  religiosa  constantia,  ac  uera  animorum  coniunc- 
tione  cum  Pfibus  societ"*  concurrere  uoluerint,  quemadmodum  ab  initio 
Missionis  decretie  a  summo  Pontiff  sanctiss™^  praeceptum  fuerit,  nulla  erit 
coniunctionis  atque  araicitijE  perpetuae  ineunda3  uel  conseruanda?  diffi- 
cultas,  atque  ad  hoc  ipsum  libentiss"^  se  offerunt  Pres  Societ'*  sub  qui- 
buscunque  conditionibus  Sua  Sanctitas  statuere  dignabitur  :  rem  uero  tanti 
momenti  esse  ad  animarum  salutem,  et  communom  catholicorum  causara 
promouendam  censemus,  ut  omni  suae  Beatitudinis  solicitudine  dignam 
existimemus. 

MILAN  :    MS.    AMBROSIANA,    G.    202,  NO.  147. 

Media  firmandcs  Pacts  in  Anglia. 

1°.  Ante  omnia  considerandum  est  (id  quod  omnium  aetatum 
experientia  et  Historijs  constat)  Anglorum  Ingenijs  insitum  esse  cogi 
vel  eircumveniri  plane  nolle,  quod  memoria  tenens  Card'\  Alanus  pire 
memoriae,  quisquis  alius  Anglus  apud  Anglos  (auctoritate)  pollebiit, 
quae  pro  imperio  prsecepisse  potuit  precacio  semper  ab  illis  obtinuit. 
Quapropter  vix  fieri  poterit  ut  inter  Anglos  pax  firma  sit  duni 
suspicentur  Saeerdotem  quemvis  vi  vel  fraude  illis  velle  dominari. 

Prirao  J)e  Calumnijs  iam  iactis  ita  satisfiat,  ut  la3sis  non 
obsint  in  lucrandis  animabus,  et  in  posterum  Calumnijs  sub  graui 
pcena  obuietur. 

2°.  Ut  Nemo  Eegularis  rel)us  uel  personis  Sacerdotum  Saecula- 
rium  Ecclesiasticis  vel  Ciuilibus  se  ingerat,  vel  pra3textu  quouis  se 
immisceat  causis  vel  Controuersiis  extra  Ordinem  suum,  nisi  quando 
vel  necessitas  vel  charitas  adeo  manifesto  iubet  ut  nulla  suspitio  sit  ; 
in  hujusmodi  casu  se  quaesito  ad  hoc  colore  cliaritatis  suam  rem 
agere,  atq.  ut  pacifice  agant  inter  se,  omniaq.  praebcant  cliaritatis 
signa  invicem  et  Clericis  Saecularibus,  sic  tamen  ut  in  aliorum 
negocijs  non  se  implicent,  nisi  de  rogatu  certo  et  serio  illorum 
omnium  quorum  interest.  Deniq.  eum  morem  quo  utuntur  antiqui 
Eegulares  in  Italia  et  alibi  per  totum  Orbem,  omnes  Kegulares  etiam 
recentiores  inter  se  et  erga  Saeculares  Sacerdotes  seruent  in  Anglia, 
Scotia,  Hibernia  reliquisq.  Eegis  Angliae  Dominijs. 

3°.  Neque  directe  neque  indirecte,  neque  per  se,  neque  per 
interpositas  personas,  Saeculares  aut  Eegulares  Sacerdotes,  aliorum 
Sacerdotum  paenitentes,  quouis  quaesito  colore  ad  se,  suosue  trahant 
vel  inuitent,  neq.  unus  alium  e  residentijs  ejicere  conetur  imo  non 
permittant  alios  sua  causa,  vel  sponte  de  paBnitentibus  vel  residen- 
tijs transferendis  laborare,  sed  quantum  possit  banc  suorum  operam 
inipediat :  hoc  enim  a  quibusdam  fit,  cum  praeiuditio  Sacerdotum 
et  scandalo  Laycorum. 

4°.  Quando  Sacerdotibus  Saecularibus  vel  Eegularibus,  contigerit 
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quod  aliqucm  ex  hreresi  vel  schismate  trahant,  vel  spiritualcs  filios 
aliquos  sibi  honestis  modis  acquirant,  nullo  voto  vel  promisso,  vel 
iuramento,  aut  aliquo  alio  vinculo  tales  obligent  aut  ipsos  se  obli- 
gare  permittaiit,  ut  ijs  solis  vel  ex  eorum  electione,  ct  non  alijs 
utantur  Confessarijs :  neq.  dum  efficiunt  Catholicos  simul  etiam  et 
suas  partis  factiosos  et  aliorum  Sacerdotum  vel  Ordinum  contemp- 
tores  efficiant. 

5°.  Ut  Sacerdotes  tarn  Regulares  quam  Sseculares  tueantur 
quantum  in  se  est  foveantque  tarn  in  se  quam  in  suis  paenitentibus 
candorem  ilium  antiquum  Anglicum,  qui  in  verbo  veraces,  in 
negocio  iusti  olim  fuere,  atq.  expellere  curent  nuper  invectas  sub- 
dolas  aequiuocationes,  pueris  etiam  et  feeminis  in  Ciuili  vitse  Con- 
suetudine  iam  •  familiares  et  perlidas  circumuentiones  in  negocijs  : 
Nee  velint  prsesertim  Regulares  gloriam  qucrere  ex  nominibus 
Politicorum,  reliquosq.  tanquam  minus  Politicos  contemnere,  nam 
de  huius  generis  aequiuocationibus  et  strophis,  ab  aliquot  annis  male 
audiunt  Catholici  apud  hgereticos ;  atq.  ipsis  Catholicis  pluribus  et 
melioribus  quorundam  Catliolicorum  conuersatio  onerosa  est  (ne 
dicam)  odiosa. 

6°.  Nulli  Eegulares  siue  persona,  sine  Ordo,  Seminariorum  Alum- 
nos  tanquam  peculiari  iure  suos,  sibi  vindicent,  Sfeculares  enim 
sunt  Alumni,  et  his  Rogularibus  nullo  uinculo  obstricti  nisi  Titul » 
cuiusdam  gratitudinis  ;  et  quamuis  hi  Eegulares  Magistri  et  Eectores 
stipendiarij  non  sint,  Cleri  tamen  Saeculares  in  hac  Collegiorum 
cura  ministri  sunt,  ad  hoc  munus  satis  abundantem  prouisionem  ex 
publico  prasstitam  habentes  ;  et  quia  obseruatum  est,  nullos  in  Alum- 
nos  Seminarior.  eligi  a  quocunq.  praeterq.  ab  aliquo  Societatis  Patre, 
aut  ei  obediente  commendatos  (idq.  in  damnum  publicum  et  igno- 
miniam  alior.  tam  Saecularium  quam  Eegularium  Sacerdotum  redun- 
dat)  prouidendum  est  ut  qui  a  Primarijs  Sacerdotibus  aut  Ordi- 
num Supsrioribus  in  Anglia  existentibus  idonei  commendantur  recipi- 
antur  sine  repulsa,  nee  recipiantur  in  Alumnos  vel  Alumni  maneant 
post  obligationem  ad  aliquam  Eeligionem. 

7°.  Quia  hoc  persecutionis  tempore  Eeligiosi  habitum  suae  Eeli- 
gionis  in  Anglia  gestare  non  possunt,  quo  dignoscantur,  et  quia  ut 
liberius  in  persona  Saecularium  exercere  possint  quae  Eegulares  qui 
essent  et  haberentur,  tractare  non  deceret :  quidam  suis  deuotis  in- 
dutias  dant,  ne  in  suam  Societatem  ingrediantur,  sed  maneant  in 
habitu  et  dignitatibus  Saecularibus  Ecclesiasticis  vel  Ciuilibus,  acqui- 
sitis  vel  acquirendis,  ut  tamen  ex  voto  interim  obedientes  gaudeant 
gratijs  spiritualibus  eius  Societatis.  Ideo  cum  aliqua  persona  Ec- 
clesiastica  se  dat  ahcui  Eeligioni  per  ingressum  actualem  in  illam 
Eeligionem,  vel  per  obedientiam  uoto,  iuramento  aut  alio  aliquo 
vinculo  firmatam  personae  cuiuis  vel  Societati  praestando,  teneantur 
statim  intra  viginti  dies  ab  ingressu  suo  vel  deditione  vel  oblationo 
ad  talem  obedientiam,  de  hoc  certiores  facere  superiores  tam  Cleri 
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SfECularis  quam  quorumiiis  Eegiilarium  in  Anglia  existentiiim ; 
lit  cognoscant  omiies  ad  cuius  lurisdictionem  talis  persona  in  pos- 
terum  spectabit. 

8°.  Nullus  Eegularis,  vel  Regularibus  obediens  ex  voto,  jnra- 
mento,  promisso,  vel  alio  vinculo,  aliquam  superioritatcm  habeat  in 
Clero  saeculari,  et  qui  superioritatem  ullam  vel  Magistratum  vel  mu- 
nus  inter  illos  habiturus  est,  antea  sub  iuramento  affirmet  se  ab 
omni  Regularium  Ordinis  vel  personarum  obedientia  sic  firmata, 
liberum  esse  semperq.  futurum,  dum  Magistratum  in  Clero  geret  vel 
in  Anglia  vel  in  CoUegiis  seu  residentijs  Saecularium  Sacerdotum 
extra  Angliam.  Quod  si  unquam  antea  ad  aliquam  Ordinis  alicuius 
vel  persons  obedientiam  talem  subeundam,  propensionem  proposi- 
tumq.  habuerit,  exprimet  ad  quem  Ordinem  ne  in  causis  illius  Ordinis 
postea  iniquus  aut  partialis  appareat. 

9°.  Nulla  persona  Ecclesiastica  directe  uel  indirecte  per  se  uel 
interpositam  personam  S""*.  D.  N.  siue  Sedi  Apostolicfe,  uel  alijs 
Principibus  et  Praelatis  sub  praetextu  boni  public!  proprium  suum 
suiq.  Ordinis  commodum  proponat,  vel  procuret,  sibi  vero  suisue, 
si  quid  velit,  id  aperte  et  ingenue  petat,  ex  hoc  enim  abusu  huic 
Sedi  et  Principibus  passim  imponitur  dum  quidam  Angli  causam 
publicam  semper  clamitant,  dum  privatam  maxime  satagunt. 

10°.  Nulla  persona  Ecclesiastica  Ssecularis  vel  Eegularis,  Prin- 
cipum  Saecularium  vel  Ciulis  status  negocijs  tractandis  incumbat, 
neq.  in  Anglia  neq.  extra  Angliam  si  talis  persona  Angla  sit  aut  ad 
Missionem  Anglicam  quouis  modo  pertineat,  vel  res  Eeligionis 
Catholicse  respectiue  ad  Angliam  tractet,  et  non  solum  facto,  scripto, 
dictoue  abstineat,  quo  statum  Ciuilem  in  Ciuilibus  offendat,  sed 
etiam  ab  omni  specie  actionis  qufe  talem  suspitionem  Magistratui 
Ciuiii  moveat :  adstringanturq.  omnes  ad  media  mere  Apostolica  in 
Patriae  conuersione  procuranda,  hsec  enim  media  etsi  semper  non 
successerint  ad  alienam  salutem,  nullo  tamen  tempore  nocere  pos- 
sunt  sed  pax  Apostolica  si  ubi  datur  non  recipitur,  cum  incremento 
salutis  proprise  ad  nos  reuertitur.  Hoc  quia  hactenus  non  est  obser- 
uatum  in  Anglia  seuerior  persecutio  inflammatur,  dissidium  inter 
Catholicos  nutritur,  debitus  honor  Martyribus  detrahitur,  sanguisq. 
eorum  infructuosior  redditur,  dum  infamantur  omnes  de  Patriae 
excidio  meditato,  eo  probabilius  apud  vulgus  quo  frequentius  cer- 
tiusq.  probari  dicitur  frigidiusq.  excusatur  quosdam  huiusmodi 
funestis  Concilijs  locum  dedisse,  ad  nihil  quidem  unquam  efficacibus, 
nisi  ad  fidei  opprobrium,  Catholicorum  odium,  Ecclesiae  ruinam, 
seductorum  scandalum,  qui  his  postremis  annis  hoc  epitheto  Catho- 
licos insigniunt  sanguinarios  videlicet  Papistas  appellando. 

11°.  Inter  alias  causas  cur  litteris  Apostolicis  in  Anglia  minus 
creditur,  hsec  fere  potissima  est,  quia  unusquisq.  quod  contra  se 
esse  putat,  subreptium  putat,  vel  Papam  adactum  metu  ne  quidam 
Apostatent,  ne  Eeges  irascantur,  vel  saltem  informationem  sequi  et 
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consilium  suorum  aemulorum  qui  in  Curia  existontes  non  quod  re 
verum  sed  quod  sibi  commodum  est  S™".  D.  N.  suggerunt,  propterea 
quandoq.  qufedam  inter  Anglos  falso  protendi  a  Pontifice  esse  pro- 
fecta :  hac  de  causa  opus  esse  videtur,  ut  quando  causa  publica  quae 
omnes  concernit  tractatur,  informatio  et  deliberatio  adhibeatur  delec- 
tarum  personarum,  cuiusuis  Eeligiosorum  Ordinis,  et  ex  Clero  sjbcu- 
lari  quae  ad  hunc  finem  hie  in  Curia  semper  residere  deberent  (nam 
cum  ius  ex  facto  nascatur,  factum  perperam  narratum  non  potest 
rectum  parere  iudicium)  hoc  modo  autem  fiet  ut  unusquisq,  illis 
corstitutionibus  facile  acquiescat,  ad  quarum  ordinationem  ipse 
quasi  per  Procuratorem  informantem  et  deliberantem  concurret,  et 
Sedes  Apostolica  in  posterum  non  decipietur  falsis  narrationibus, 
nee  amplius  obtendi  potest  in  excusationem  inobedientife  suspitio 
subreptionis  vol  ignorantia  litterarum  Apostolicarum,  quarum  noti- 
tiam  plenam  unusquisq.  a  suis  Procuratoribus  hie  residentibus, 
habere  poterit,  nee  suspitio  posthac  erit  protcctores,  Yisitatores 
etc.  dari  ad  gratiam  personarum  non  ad  negociorum  utilitatem. 

12°.  Nemo  Sgecularis  vel  Piegularis  directe  vel  indirecte,  per  se 
vel  per  alium,  impediat  vocationem  seu  diuertat  bonos  motus  alicuius 
ab  hac  vel  ilia  Pieligione  approbata  ad  suam,  neq.  in  spiritualibus 
exercitijs  vel  extra  trahere  couetur  aliquam  personam  ad  suum 
Ordinem,  neq.  verbis  utatur  factisue  ullis,  intcndendo  hunc  finem. 

13°.  In  Unione  qua3  fieri  praetenditur  inter  dissidentes,  necesse 
est  exprimi  hanc  unionem  quoad  modum  procedendi  in  procuranda 
Patriae  conuersione,  neque  alias,  neq.  aliter  fieri  aut  intelligi,  nisi 
quatenus  partium  utraq.  ad  media  mere  Apostolica  se  adstringat, 
prout  hactenus  fecerunt  Gentium  Apostoli,  et  expresse  praeccperunt 
tam  piae  memoriae  Clemens  Papa  viij  quam  S"'"^  D.  N.  Paulus  Papa 
V''"*.  ideo  autem  hoc  exprimi  necesse  est,  ne  in  qua  suspitione  per- 
turbandi  status  Ciuilis  et  seditionum  quidam  iam  obruti  iacent 
omnes  sine  ullo  discrimine  involvantur. 

14°.  Archipresbyter  in  Anglia  quando  quidquam  tractat,  quod 
non  solum  ad  Clericos  suos  saeculares,  sed  ad  Universes  Catholicos 
publice  spectat :  adhibcat  consilium  consensumq.  Superiorum  in 
Anglia  Begularium. 

15°.  Nemo  discordias  Sacerdotum  inter  se,  vel  scandala  occur- 
rentia  cum  laycis  communicet,  multo  minus  cum  Haereticis  et  schis- 
maticis,  nisi  sint  eiusmodi,  quae  vergunt  in  publicam  Patriae  pcrni- 
ciem,  praesertim  ipsorum  Catholicorum ,  neq.  ha^reticorum,  schis- 
maticorumue  imploret  auxilium,  contra  Sacerdotes  sibi  aduersahtcs, 
vetenturq.  omnes  sub  grauissima  pa3na  amissionis  facultatum,  ne 
cum  haereticis  publica  tractent  absq.  consensu,  omnium  Superiorum 
cuiusuis  Ordinis,  sine  Sajcularis  siue  Eegularis,  in  Anglia  existentis. 

16°.  Kationibus  reddendis  tam  de  regimine  quam  de  redditibus 
quotannis  teneantur  Eectores  Seminariorum  coram  aliqua  persona 
Saeculari  in  dignitate  ecclica  posita  et  Eegularibus  delectis  omnium 
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Ordinum,  in  Missione  Anglica  subditos  habentium,  qui  in  suis  Claus- 
tris  regimen  habiierunt. 

17°.  Multorum  annorum  experientia  constat,  quaedam  ingenia  in- 
quieta  impedimento  esse  concordiae,  quare  ut  pia  mens  S™'.  D.  N. 
suum  cffectum  plene  habere  queat  pacemq.  cfificiat  stabilem  quam 
intendit,  omnino  necesse  videtur,  quosdam  rcmoueri  a  tractandis 
rebus  Anglise  et  ab  hac  Curia  alijsq.  Principum  aulis. 

{Ibid. :  NO.  149.) 

Regole  da  osseruarsi  da  P*"'  dell'  Ordine  di  S.  Benedetto  et  da 
P''  della  Compagnia  del  Giesu  per  conseruar  la  concordia  che  si 
deue  tra  Religiosi  a  servitio  di  Dio  et  propagat"*^.  della  Pielig"". 
Catt*^*  nel  Eegno  d'  Inghilterra  ordinate  dalla  S*''  di  N.  S.  Papa 
Paulo  V  a  X  di  Decembre  1608  nella  Congregatione  del  Santo 
Officio. 

In  primis  tutte  le  discordie  et  disgusti  passati  sin  hora  si  deb- 
biano  mettere  in  perpetua  obliuione  condonandosi  1'  una  parte  et 
r  altra  quelle  offese  che  pretendessero  esserle  state  fatte  con  quel 
maggior  affetto  di  carita  che  sia  possibile. 

Li  P''  Gesuiti  dobbano  osseruare  et  fare  osseruare  dalli  suoi 
Alunni  quelle  Eegole  che  furono  stabilite  da  N.  S.  quando  era  in 
minoribus  et  da  S.S*"'.  et  dal  Sig.  Card^°.  Farnese  sottoscritte  1'  Anno 
del  Giubileo  1600. 

Et  sotto  pena  di  scommunica  et  altre  da  imporsele  dal  R.  P'*^ 
Generale  non  debbiano  dircttam'*'.  ne  indirettam"^.  procurar  di  dis- 
trahere  alcuno  degli  Alunni  de  suoi  Collegij  che  uoglia  entrare  nelJa 
Eelig"''.  di  S.  Benedetto,  ouero  altra  Religione  approuata  da  questa 
Santa  Sede. 

Li  P"  Benedittini  non  inuitino  ne  essortino  alcuno  degli  Alunr.i 
delli  Collegij  de  Padri  Giesuiti  a  entrare  nella  Pielig''.  loro,  etiam 
sotto  nome  d'  oblati,  anzi  tanto  auanti  qnto  dopo  la  receptione  delli 
sudetti  usino  tutto  quello  che  la  lor  Eegola  commanda,  et  s'  osserui 
nella  receptione  di  quelli  che  voranno  pigliar  1'  habito  di  S.  Bene- 
detto senza  alcuna  differenza  tra  gli  Inglesi  et  quelli  d'  altre  nationi. 

Non  possino  ne  li  P"  di  S.  Benedetto,  ne  li  P''  della  Compa- 
gnia mandar  alcuno  che  sia  entrato  nella  lor  Eeligione  in  Inghil- 
terra che  prima  non  habbia  compito  I'anno  6  anni  del  Nouitiato,  et 
fatto  tutti  quelli  atti  che  secondo  le  loro  constitutioni  sono  obligati 
a  far  quelli,  che  dell'  altre  nationi  sono  aggregati  alle  lor  Eeligioni : 
Et  nessun  Abbate  o  Eettore  possa  a  suo  arbitrio  ordinar  le  missioni 
de  suoi  in  Inghilterra  senza  il  consenso  del  Provinciale  o  superiore 
overo  Visitatore,  che  saranno  nelle  lor  Provincie,  et  debbiano  dar 
conto  qua  delle  Missioni  alii  111™'  Protettori  quali  doueranno  poi 
referire  a  N.  S. 

Debbiano    unitam*''   attendere    alia    conuersione    dell'    Anime, 
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schiuando  quanto  piu  potraiio  la  domestichezza  di  quelli,  che 
hanno  prestato,  6  essortano  che  si  prestino  li  giuramenti  riprouati 
da  SS^''  al  Ee  d'  Inghilterra,  ouero  proponeranno  nuove  forme  di 
essi,  senza  darne  conto  prima  come  di  sopra  alii  111"'  Protettori. 

Non  s'  ingeriscano  nel  Gouerno  politico  di  quel  Regno,  et  se  per 
sorts  con  V  ingenrsene  conoscessero  poterne  nascere  heneficio  a  quelle 
Anime  ne  debbiano  prima  dar  auuiso  a  siioi  superiori  piu  tiicini  all' 
Inghilterra,  et  quelli  ne  scriuan  alii  III'"^  Protettori  quali  qua,  li  poi  ne 
daranno  raguaglio  a  S.S"^,  et  solam*^  attendano  a  procurare  la  conuer- 
sione  degli  Heretici  et  la  conseruatione  degli  Cattolici  con  quella 
maggior  unione  che  sia  possibile. 

Non  possi  andare  in  Inghilterra  senza  licenza  di  S.S'''  nissuno 
di  quelli  che  qui  in  Eoma  haueranno  trattato  cosi  appresso  S.  B"^, 
come  appresso  la  Sacra  Congreg"^,  questi  negotij  di  discordie  passate 
tra  essi ;  Ne  debbiano  in  scriptis  ne  in  uoce  mordersi,  ne  pungersi, 
ne  in  genere,  ne  in  specie,  ma  parlino  et  scriuano  con  ogni  modestia 
et  riuerenza  gli  uni  de  gli  altri  sempre. 

Se  in  alcuna  cosa  saranno  discordi,  debbiano  dar  auuiso  unica- 
mente  alii  Nuntij  di  SS*"  in  Francia,  et  in  Fiandra,  ouero  qui  alii 
111™^  Protettori,  et  aspettare  le  risposte  et  ordini  che  gli  ueranno  dati 
et  quelli  esseguire  prontamente  senza  essacerbatione  d'animo  ma 
con  uera  et  religiosa  carita. 

Si  recordino  dell'  obbligo  che  tengono  di  reuelare  al  Santo  Officio 
tutti  quelli  Inglesi  che  essi  sapranno  esser  Heretici,  ouero  hauer 
commercio  in  Inghilterra  in  pregiudicio  della  Keligione  Cattolica, 
6  fuori  con  Heretici,  tanto  piu  quanto  sanno  il  solito  secreto  della 
Sacra  Congreg"®. 

Dair  osseruanza,  et  inosseruanza  di  queste  Eegole  SS*^.  delibe- 
rara  poi  quello  che  si  douera  fare  circa  la  reuocatione,  o  stabili- 
mento  del  nuovo  Conuento  eretto  dalli  P"  Benedittini  in  Douay,  o 
translatione  del  Colleggio. 

Commandando  SS*^.  sotto  pene  di  dissobedienza  et  dell'  Indigna- 
tione  sua  alii  sudetti  Padri  di  San  Benedetto  et  Padri  della  Compa- 
gnia  che  debbiano  osseruar  le  Eegole  et  ordini  soprascritti :  et 
mancando,  oltre  alle  dette  pene  SS**.  prohibira  loro  la  facolta  di 
poter  mandare  piu  suoi  Eeligiosi  in  Inghilterra  et  reuocara  quelli, 
che  da  essi  ci  saranno  stati  mandati. 

L.  Cakdinalis  Blanchettus. 
A.  Cardinalis  Montaltus,  Ordinis  Sancti 
Benedicti  Protector. 


THE  PLUNKET  MS.  (continued). 

The  '  Primat  Eeily  '  of  the  following  extract  was  Edmund  O'Eeilly, 
Eoman  catholic  vicar  general  of  Dublin  diocese  in  1643-1649.  The 
Irish  Eoman  catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  attached  to  Ormond,  charged 
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O'Eeilly  with  having  secretly  betrayed  their  army  at  Baggotsrath 
to  the  vengeance  of  Michael  Jones,  the  general  for  the  parliament, 
and  asserted  that  for  this  secret  service  he  was  rewarded  in  1654, 
when  he  was  tried  in  the  high  court  of  justice  for  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  protestants  in  Wicklow,  and  acquitted.  In  some  con- 
temporary records  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  which  the  nuncio,  in  his  letters  translated  by  Miss  Hutton, 
declares  had  always  secretly  favoured  Cromwell  and  his  followers, 
and  opposed  him  (the  nuncio)  and  the  royalist  party.  O'Eeilly  be- 
came archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1656  and  died  in  1669.'  MacThomas 
was  a  Fitzgerald,  and  the  owner  of  a  good  estate  and  mansion  at 
Ballyshannon  in  Kildare  county.^ 

As  tliey  (the  Nuncio  and  Owen  O'Neil)  Invaded  openly  the  loyal 
Ormondists  of  the  Nation,  so  did  they  employ  their  spies  and  Intelligencers 
for  their  destruction,  the  chief  of  these  was  Primat  Reily,  who  kept  a 
constant  correspondence  with  Jones ;  Crolly  or  Crelly  was  afterwards 
discovered  and  dyed  Cromwell's  pentioner  in  England,  and  was  called 
Abbot ;  their  lives  were  as  scandulous  as  their  actions  were  false  and 
rebellious.  ...  I  must  now  acquaint  you  that  MacThomas  (perceiving 
too  late,  alas)  that  all  the  Nuncio's  pretences  of  Zeale  and  religion  were 
meerely  fictitious  and  Hypocritical,  his  house  at  Ballysanan  betrayed 
to  the  Roundheads  by  the  Contrivance  of  O'Neile,  and  this  Letter  of 
Paul  King  being  Intercepted  and  Imparted  vnto  him,  he  became  herevpon 
as  fierce  an  enemy  to  those  Rebellious  Countrymen  of  his  as  he  was 
before  a  stickler  for  them  (vpon  the  meere  blindness  of  his  bigotry)  and 
to  prevent  their  designes,  and  increase,  carried  on  Chiefly  by  that  ffirebrand 
the  Bishop  of  Femes,  he  was  commanded  to  march  w**^  a  party  of  horse 
to  the  County  of  Wexford,  where  he  encamped  w*^  a  matter  of  3  troopes 
only,  at  4  miles  distance  from  that  Towne  ;  he  sent  his  Liev*  Co''  Toby 
Buttler  thither  w*''  a  safe  conduct  to  perswade  if  possibly  he  could  the 
Lord  Glangarry  from  joining  w*''  the  Birns  and  Keavenaughs  of  the 
Nuncio's  party  ;  that  they  were  strangers  in  the  Kingdom,  that  they  had 
no  quarrell,  no  unkindness  against  them,  but  covetted  their  Company  and 
assistance  against  their  Comen  Enemy  the  Parliamentarians,  and  showed 
them  how  certainly  mischievous  were  all  the  Nuncio's  contrivances  and 
his  partizans  to  the  King,  the  Kingdom  and  the  Catholick  Religion.  But 
this  worthy  Gentleman  haueing  unfortunately  engaged  w*^**  his  kinsman 
the  Marquis  of  Antrim,  who  was  originally  a  Scotchman  of  the  Mac- 
Donnell's  family,  would  not  listen  to  Buttler's  perswasions,  and  so  closed 
w''''  Charles  Cavenaugh,  then  at  Wexford,  and  of  the  Nuncio's  party,  and 
Buttler  without  being  able  to  effect  his  honnest  designe  returned  to  Mac- 
Thomas, who  hauing  no  soldiers  but  Hors  was  not  able  to  make  good  his 
ground  against  Glengarry's  foot  who  were  rekoned  to  be  about  GOO,  be- 
sides what  Keavenaugh  had  vnder  his  Command  and  therevpon  dis- 
patched away  a  Gentleman  to  S*"  Thomas  Esmond,  at  this  time  Major  Gen' 
of  the  Leinster  forces,  who  mett  him  marching  w*^*^  two  ffoot  Regiments 

'  See  his  long  and  curious  trial  in  Irish  Massacres,  ii.  219. 

-'  See  Aplun-ismical  Discovery  of   Trcasoruible  Faction,  edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
F.S.A.,  for  the  Celtic  Archosological  Society. 

3  P  2 
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to  the  reliefe  and  assistance  of  M<=Thomas.  This  March  was  not  so 
secret  but  Glengary  and  Cavenaugh  had  notice  thereof,  and  before  the 
foot  could  joine  M'^Thomas  forced  through  his  hors  and  got  off  towards 
Enniscorthy  ;  however,  M'^Thomas  plyed  them  in  the  reare  so  constantly, 
that  S*"  Thomas  Esmond,  w***  his  two  regiments,  gott  at  last  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Glangarry  at  a  Little  village  called  Davidstowne. 
But  M*=Thomas  at  that  place  meeting  with  a  firm  spot  of  Champion  (sic) 
ground,  ouer  w'=^  the  Enemy  must  have  marched,  commanded  his  forlorn 
of  hors  to  charge,  w''^  they  did  but  were  beaten  off ;  houeuer  M*=Thomas 
himself  on  their  right  flank  and  Toby  Buttler  on  their  Left,  charged  them 
so  home  at  once,  as  the  Nuncio's  party  was  routed,  houeuer  a  relation  of 
S""  Thomas  Esmond  y*  had  a  particular  kindness  for  Glangarry,  made  it 
his  business  to  find  him  out,  and  saued  his  Life,  and  Indeed  the  whole 
party  saved  as  many  of  Glengarry's  men  as  they  could,  for  they  very  well 
knew  their  Circumstances,  and  the  Cheate  that  was  put  upon  those  worthy 
strangers.  ...  I  must  not  here  omitt  one  passage  more  upon  this 
occasion.  After  the  fight  S""  Thomas  Esmond  marched  to  Enniscorthy, 
where  anciently  was  an  abbey,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  fought.  Next  morning  they  expected  to  heare  Mass  in  the 
Church,  but  the  Superior  shutt  the  Doores  ;  at  length  S""  Thomas  Esmond, 
M°Tliomas  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  walked  down  to  the  place,  and 
desired  the  Superior  to  open  the  Doores  and  say  Mass  vnto  them,  he  was 
uery  peremptory  in  refusal,  as  being  persons,  forsooth,  excommunicated 
by  the  Nuncio,  though  these  Gentlemen  as  civilly  desired  the  favour  ;  at 
length  M'^Tliomas  (who  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  uery  modest  though 
as  stoute  as  any  man  whosouer )  contrary  to  his  custom  became  extrearaly 
passionate,  and  w"^  a  furious  Looke,  lays  hands  on  the  brest  of  their 
Superior  in  his  habitt,  and  shakeing  him  uery  roughly,  bid  him  uithout 
further  ceremony  to  open  the  doores  Imediatly,  or  he  himself  would  do  it ; 
the  action  was  so  vnexpected  from  this  great  Zealot,  and  his  fierceness  so 
prevailing,  that  the  officers  could  not  hold  from  Laughing,  nor  the  Doores 
from  being  opened ;  and  had  they  handled  the  refractory  Clergy  w*'*  that 
seucrity  they  deserued,  and  Imediatly  taken  away  their  Monastries  and 
Church  livings  vpon  their  disobedience  to  the  Government,  they  would 
then  quickly  haue  left  off  their  fauning  and  flattering  on  this  bedlam  of  a 
Nuncio,  and  thereby  made  him  sensible  of  his  errors,  and  wickedness  and 
probably  haue  saued  their  own  people.  ...  In  the  month  of  September, 
1048,  the  generall  assembly  mett  and  approued  of  all  that  the  Supream 
Council  did,  for  now  men,  though  too  late,  had  their  eyes  opened  ;  they 
also  writt  to  Galway,  where  this  viperous  prelat  went  at  last,  that  they 
sliould  haue  no  correspondence,  consultation  or  dealing  w*''  him,  and  for- 
bid also  henceforth  to  Intermeddle  in  any  of  the  kingdom's  concerns.  But 
they  preached  to  a  Eavenous  wolfe  that  resolved  to  teare  them  in  pieces, 
since  he  could  not  gaine  his  Ends  ;  perversi  dificile  corriguntur  et  stul- 
torum  Infinitus  est  numeriis,  Ecclesi.  1.  15.  All  that  the  Catholicks  could 
do  in  this  miserable  confusion  was  to  send  for  John  Kow,  a  Carmelite, 
w"^  their  complaints  to  the  Pope  ;  but  that  Court  was  taken  up  w*''  con- 
cerns of  nearer  relacon  to  themselves,  and  was  found  as  cold  and  regard- 
less of  the  vnfortunat  Irish  as  indeed  they  deserved  ;  for  any  man  of  sound 
reason  must  have  known  that  an  Italian,  though  Pope,  would  not  sacri- 
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fice  the  wealth  of  his  Popedom  to  make  war  w**^  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, whose  shipping  would  go  a  greate  way  to  destroy  their  maritim 
Coastes  if  war  had  been  declared  between  them.  .  .  .  The  honnest  and 
true  Catholick  saw  himself  and  his  Country  ruined  thereby,  and  at  that 
time  no  possibility  of  preuenting  it,  vpon  w"=^  I  was  told  a  pleasant  story 
of  S""  Luke  FitzGerald,  who  asked  some  of  the  Clergy  why  Ireland  above 
other  Countries  fasted  from  Flesh  on  Wednesdays ;  he  was  answered  a 
pennance  was  Imposed  on  that  Kingdom  for  killing  a  Pope's  Nuncio. 
'  Why  then,'  says  this  knight,  in  a  greate  deale  of  passion,  '  by  God  I 
would  wish  the  Pope  made  us  fast  on  Mundays  too,  so  wee  had  but  leave 
to  kill  this  other  Nuncio.' 

The  hero  of  this  anecdote  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Luke  Fitz- 
Gerald of  Tecroghan,  a  member  of  an  old  Eoman  catholic  family. 
The  Wednesday  fast  does  not,  I  believe,  still  continue  in  Ireland. 
The  reference  to  the  papal  nuncio  may  possibly  be  to  the  attack 
made  upon  Cardinal  Otho  at  Osney  in  1238,  in  which  some  Irish 
scholars  of  the  university  of  Oxford  were  concerned.  Perhaps  a 
confused  tradition  of  this  occurrence  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  extra  fasting  day.  Mary  Hickson. 

Jenkins's  ear. 

Whilst  recently  making  some  researches  in  the  admiralty  records, 
I  came  accidentally  on  a  correspondence  which  seems  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  and  which  is  interesting  from  the  very 
clear  light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  our  naval  and  mercantile  rela- 
tions in  the  West  Indies  for  some  years  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war  with  Spain  in  1739.  Incidentally  also  it  confirms  the  story 
of  Jenkins's  ear,  which,  for  certainly  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
has  been  generally  believed  to  be  a  fable.  J.  K.  Laughton. 

19  May  1728  :  Jamaica.      Commodore  St.  Lo  to  Burchett.^ 

The  Spanish  privateers  out  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  south  side,  and 
Barraco  on  the  north  side,  continue  to  infest  our  coasts,  and  have  lately 
taken  several  of  our  northern  trade,  and  a  ship  from  London  bound  to  the 
north  side  of  this  island  laden  with  goods  for  the  plantations  there,  which 
they  put  guns  into  and  fitted  her  out.  The  places  are  inconsiderable, 
that  it's  my  opinion  I  could  go  in  and  destroy  most  of  them,  had  I  but 
his  Majesty's  permission,  and  did  design  to  have  sent  the  Trial  to  have 
cruized  upon  them,  had  she  not  been  ordered  home.  She  sails  well,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  would  soon  have  brought  some  of  them  in  here,  who 
according  to  my  notion,  are  no  better  than  pirates,  being  a  mixture  of  all 
nations,  and  have  no  commission  for  what  they  do  but  from  the  Governor 
of  the  place,  which  I  take  to  be  of  no  validity. 

9  June  1730.      Bear-Admiral  Charles  Stetvart  {Commander-in-Chief  at 
Jamaica)  to  the  Governor  of  Cartagena.^ 

....  I  am  obliged  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  enclosed  depo- 
sition of  the  master  of  an  English  brigantine,  who  has  been  robbed  and 

'  Home  Office  Records,  Admiralty,  No.  G6.  ■  Ibid.  No  09. 
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plundered  by  two  Spanish  sloops  under  the  name  of  being  Guarda  Costas, 
and  as  I  am  credibly  informed  that  they  sailed  some  time  before  from  Carta- 
gena, don't  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  you  will,  if  they  return  again 
into  the  harbour,  detect  and  punish  such  an  offence  as  it  deserves.  I  was 
in  hopes  the  happy  peace  and  union  between  our  two  Masters  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  plundering,  taking  and  committing  all  sorts  of  piracies, 
which  have  for  these  several  years  been  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  under  the  sanction  of  commissions  granted  by  the 
several  Governors  in  those  parts,  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  Spanish  nation,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  that  I  don't  the  least  doubt  your  Excellency's 
endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  protect  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
nation  from  being  thought  to  allow  any  of  its  dominions  to  lie  under  the 
ignominy  of  being  called  the  Robbers  of  Mankind.  For  my  part  I  don't 
think  I  can  show  a  greater  mark  of  the  intentions  of  the  king  my  master 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations  than  to  join 
my  endeavours  to  defend  the  honour  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  to  destroy 
if  possible  these  enemies  of  mankind  who  commit  the  vilest  crimes  under 
colour  of  commissions. 

12  Oct.  1731 :  Lyon  at  Port  Eoyal.     Bear-Adyniral  Charles  Stewart  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.^ 

[Wants  to  put  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  as  clear  a  light  as  pos- 
sible ;  as  we  have  50  ships  in  these  seas  to  one  of  the  Spaniards,  reprisals 
may  be  a  very  losing  game.  The  Spanish  governors  have  power  to  grant 
commissions  to  guard  their  coasts  from  the  damage  the  Spanish  subjects 
receive  from  the  clandestine  trade.  Nobody  will  dispute  the  justness  of 
this.  '  The  question  will  be  whether  we,  by  carrying  on  the  clandestine 
trade,  are  not  ourselves  the  authors  of  our  complaints.'] 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  that  trade  is  carried  on  at  our  own  risk, 
and  therefore  the  vessels  are  good  prizes  if  they  are  taken ;  yet  as  those 
vessels  go  armed,  or  as  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  them  convoy,  and 
therefore  is  carried  on  in  defiance  to  the  law  of  the  country,  it  don't 
appear  strange  that  they  do  retaliate  the  injury  by  robbing  those  people 
they  can  get  the  better  of. 

It  is  without  doubt  irksome  to  every  honest  man  to  hear  such  cruelties 
are  committed  in  these  seas  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say  that  you  only  hear 
one  side  of  the  question  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  the  sloops  that  sail  from 
this  island,  manned  and  armed  on  that  illicit  trade,  has  more  than  once 
bragged  to  me  of  their  having  murdered  7  or  8  Spaniards  on  their  own 
shore.  To  prevent  these  cruelties  has  been  one  reason  for  allowing  con- 
voy to  that  trade.  .  .  . 

It  is,  I  think,  a  little  unreasonable  for  us  to  do  injuries  and  not  know 
how  to  bear  them.  But  villainy  is  inherent  to  this  climate,  and  I  should 
be  partial  if  I  was  to  judge  whether  the  trading  part  of  the  island  or 
those  we  complain  of  among  the  Spaniards  are  most  exquisite  in  that 
trade.  ... 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  the  usage  Captain  Jenkins  met  with 
off  the  Havana,  as  I  know  the  Governor  there  has  the  character  of  being 
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an  honest  good  man,  and  don't  find  anybody  thinks  he  would  connive  or 
countenance  such  villainies.  But  Porto  Eico  is  the  chief  place  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reform.  ,  .  . 

I  can't  help  observing  that  I  believe  I  am  the  first  miUtary  person  who 
has  stood  up  in  defence  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  for  delivering  up 
vessels,  against  a  parcel  of  men  who  call  themselves  merchants,  but  ex- 
cept two  or  three  of  them  that  have  signed  the  letter,  they  are  no  better 
than  pedlars,  and  one  of  them  formerly  in  jail  for  piracy. 

12    Sept.  1781 :      Port  Royal.     Bear-Admiral   Charles  Stewart  to    his 
Excellency  Dionisio  Martinez  de  la  Vega  {?),  Governor  of  Havana.* 

I  was  in  hopes  .  .  .  that  you  would  have  made  use  of  your  power  to  have 
detected  and  discouraged  the  violence  and  villainies  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  practiced  by  those  whom  you  distinguish  by  thenameof  Guarda 
Costas  ;  but  as  you  don't  take  the  least  notice  to  answer  that  part  of  my 
letter,  and  that  I  have  repeated  assurances  that  you  allow  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out  of  your  harbour,  particularly  one  Fandino,  and  others  who  have 
committed  the  most  cruel  piratical  outrages  on  several  ships  and  vessels 
of  the  king  my  master's  subjects,  particularly  about  the  20th  April  last 
[N.S.]  sailed  out  of  your  harbour  in  one  of  those  Guarda  Costas,  and  met 
a  ship  of  this  island  bound  for  England  ;  ^  and  after  using  the  captain  in 
a  most  barbarous  inhuman  manner,  taking  all  his  money,  cutting  off  one 
of  his  ears,  plundering  him  of  those  necessaries  which  were  to  carry  the 
ship  safe  home,  without  doubt  with  the  intent  that  she  should  perish  in 
her  passage  ;  but  as  she  has  providentially  got  safe  home,  and  likewise 
several  others  that  have  met  with  no  better  usage  ofl"  the  Havana,  and 
the  king  my  master  having  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  these  repeated 
insults  on  his  subjects  could  never  be  continued  but  by  the  connivance  of 
several  Spanish  governors  in  these  parts,  is  determined  for  his  own  honour 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  who  he  is  now  in  the 
strictest  friendship  with,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  these  piratical  pro- 
ceedings. 

2  Oct.  1731.     Bear-Admiral  Steioart  to  Burchett.^ 

[Is  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  some  of  the  merchants.  Encloses  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  merchants.  This  turns  principally 
on  whether  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  in  suspending 
the  order  for  reprisals.  They  say  now  he  ought  to  have  ordered  the  re- 
prisals at  once.  Stewart  replies  that  their  letter  is  full  of  assertions 
notoriously  false  and  says] 

25  Sept. — '  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  irksome  to  every  honest  man 
to  hear  of  so  many  villainies  committed  on  the  sea,  and  without  doubt 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  is  done  by  those  that  are  the 
scum  of  mankind  among  the  Spaniards,  but  when  you  coolly  consider 
the  evil  is  general  and  not  particular  to  us  alone,  you  must  look  on  them 
as  death  that  spares  no  man,  since  it  is  evident  they  don't  spare  the 
honest  men  among  themselves.  What  you  allege,  that  the  Spaniards 
take  and  plunder  all  English  vessels  they  meet  and  can  overcome,  is  as  false 
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as  the  rest,  since  there  is  an  instance  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  vessel 
came  in  here  from  Philadelphia  who  met  a  Spanish  man-of-war  in  the 
Gulf  who  supplied  her  with  water,  or  probably  she  might  have  perished; 
nor  is  it  long  since  a  captain  of  one  of  their  Guarda  Costas  chose  to  pay 
in  full  the  value  of  a  sloop  and  cargo,  rather  than  to  be  thought  to  commit 
an  act  of  piracy.' 

[The  merchants  reply,  27  Sept.,  '  that  his  letter  contains  several  ex- 
pressions that  do  not  become  a  gentleman.'     Stewart  replies :] 

2  Oct. — '  That  there  is  not  one  sentence  in  your  letter  of  the  25th 
(except  of  the  plundermg  trade)  that  is  strictly  true.'  [That,  since 
the  10th  December  not  a  single  ship  has  been  carried  into  Spanish  ports  : 
they  speak  of  numbers — he  challenges  them  to  name  one.]  '  How  come 
you  to  be  surprized  that  I  who  have  commanded  his  Majesty's  ships  in 
these  seas  for  almost  two  years  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  frequent 
depredations  of  the  Spaniards.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  them  ?  but  I  own  I  am  not  of  the  captures  of  any  vessels  carried  in  ; 
neither  are  yon,  though  you  have  given  under  your  hands  they  daily 
happen.  I  have  heard  of  the  Eecovery,  Captain  Wheatly,  and  the 
Eebecca,  Captain  Jenkins,  having  been  plundered  in  their  passage,  and  I 
have  likewise  heard  they  got  safe  home.  I  find  you  fond  in  naming  those 
ships ;  but  have  you  forgot  the  names  of  those  carried  into  the  Spanish 
ports  ?  have  you  not  heard  by  the  newspapers,  robberies  and  villainies 
committed  daily  in  the  streets  of  London  ?  and  yet  I  believe  none  of  you 
wiU  venture  to  say  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  are  to  be  accountable 
for  it ;  or  have  you  never  heard  of  the  cruelties  committed  among 
Spaniards  on  the  island  of  Cuba  since  I  have  been  in  your  country  ?  such 
as  killing  7  or  8  men  at  a  time  by  those  vessels  manned  and  armed  from 
hence  on  that  trade,  which  you  won't  allow  me  to  call  illicit ;  and  yet  I 
believe  none  of  you  will  take  upon  you  to  say  you  are  answerable  for  those 
acts  of  cruelty.  .  .  . 

*  Now,  gentlemen,  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  think  my  character  as 
far  out  of  your  reach  as  I  think  my  notions  of  national  honour  and  justice 
is  beyond  your  capacities  ;  and  as  I  ]\ever  thought  it  worth  my  while  to 
be  of  your  acquaintance,  I  give  you  my  word  I  never  will ;  and  if  I  have 
made  one  blunder  in  being  too  civil,  if  you'll  forgive  me,  I  will  promise 
never  to  be  so  any  more.' 

15  Oct.  1731  :     At  Port  Royal.     Deposition  of  William  Joy,  master  of 
the  Frince  William  sloop? 

[From  Virginia  to  Jamaica  ;  9tli  September  last  at  the  west  end  of 
the  island  of  Hineago,^  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  pirate  sloop  of  8  carriage 
and  8  swivel  guns,  and  90  men  ;  was  carried  into  Baracco,''  and  there 
plundered.  '  When  the  Spaniard  fired  at  him  it  was  under  black  colours, 
but  before  they  came  up  to  him,  they  hoisted  a  red  flag  and  hauled  down 
their  black  colours.'  Sloop's  name  was  Cassara  ;  Captain  Fountain 
Fondingo.  After  taking  what  they  thought  proper,  they  let  him  and  his 
vessel  go,  the  8th  inst.— ] 
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[Sloop  Dolphin,  Benjamin  Carkett  master,  Robert  Carkett  mate,  from 
Barbadoes  to  Cape  Fear,  carried  into  Barraco  by  Fandino,  21st  July,  1731, 
about  36  leagues  from  Turk's  Island.  Sloop  was  detained  and  sent  to 
Havana.'"] 

Feb.  18,  1731-2.    Duke  of  Newcastle  (?)  to  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 

Admiralty  .^^ 

....  If  contrary  to  expectation  these  ordersoftheKingof  Spain  should 
be  disobeyed  or  eluded  as  the  former  ones  have  been  and  the  depredations 
should  in  any  degree  be  continued,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  Eear 
Admiral  Stewart  and  all  the  Captains  of  His  Majesty's  ships  stationed  in 
the  several  parts  of  America  should  in  that  case  act  in  pursuance  of  his 
Majesty's  orders  contained  in  my  letter  to  your  Lordships  of  the  25th 
September  1730,  and  renewed  in  mine  of  the  29th  October  last,  for  seizing 
all  ships  acting  in  a  piratical  manner,  and  for  making  reprisals — 

Abstract  of  ijapcrs  relative  to  West  Indian   affairs.     25  Sept.  1730 — 
18  Feb.  1731-2,  4  pp.'^ 

9  Jan.  1731.      Rear-Admiral  Stewart  to  Burchett  (Extract), 

[Encloses  journal  of  Captain  Procter  of  the  Tartar,  giving  an  account 
of  his  having  been  stopped  by  four  Spanish  men-of-war  about  7  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Beata,  on  the  5th  December.  It  was  night,  he  did  not  im- 
mediately bring  to,  and  they  mistook  him  for  a  pirate  they  were  looking 
out  for.  The  next  day  they  were  civil  and  apologetic— 3  ships  of  60  guns, 
and  one  of  40.]  '  The  Commodore's  name  as  well  as  I  could  take  it  is  I 
tliink  Don  Gabriel  Aldirette  ;  and  Sir  Mark  Forrester  '^  hoisted  a  pennant 
and  repeated  signals—'] 

26  May,  1732.     Dionisio  Martin  de  la  Vega,  Governor  of  Havana,  to 
Bear- Admiral  Steivart.^* 

[Dolphin,  sent  in  by  John  Fondino,  Captain  of  a  Privateer,  has  been 
legally  condemned.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Eoyal  and  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Indies.]  .  .  . 

You  may  be  satisfied  I  shall  omit  no  diligence  that  may  conduce  to 
the  chastisement  of  the  privateers,  and  the  reparation  of  such  damages  as 
they  have  occasioned.  I  have  to  expect  that  on  your  part,  your  honour 
will  endeavour  to  prevent  the  number  of  trading  vessels  which  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  from 
passing  from  yours  to  this  island  :  for  as  it  redounds  to  the  great  prejudice 

'"  Home  Office  Kecords,  Admiralty,  No  70.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Eobert  Carkett  here  named  is  the  same  as  the  Captain  Eobert  Carkett  of  the  navy,  who 
was  first  lieutenant  of  the  '  Monmouth  '  when  she  captured  the  '  Foudroyant '  in  1758, 
and  was  lost  in  the  '  Stirling  Castle  '  in  1780.    See  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

"  Home  Office  Eecords,  Admiralty,  No.  70.  '-  Ibid. 

'^  In  April  1725  Forrester  commanded  the  Spanish  ship  '  Euby  '  at  Cadiz.  He  was 
then  described  (Capt.  Purvis  to  Burchett,  2  May  1725  ;  Home  Office  Eecords,  Admiralty, 
No.  55)  as  an  Irishman  who  '  was  knighted  by  the  Pretender  for  carrying  him  in  a  small 
vessel  from  Scotland,  and  has  remained  at  Cadiz  most  of  the  time  since  in  the  King 
of  Spain's  service.'  As  captain  of  the  '  Ileal  Familia,'  he  commanded  the  rear  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  the  action  off  Havana  on  1  Oct.  1748. 
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of  the  vassals  of  the  king  my  master,  it  becomes  necessary  to  equip  priva- 
teers to  remedy  this  grievance,  for  if  it  was  necessary  to  justify  it,  it  might 
easily  be  made  appear  that  throughout  the  year  there  are  never  wanting 
English  and  Dutch  traders  at  this  island.  For  which  reason  I  hope  your 
honour  will  put  in  practice  whatever  means  are  in  your  power  to  obviate 
the  aforesaid  evil,  since  in  the  present  state  of  the  happy  union  subsisting 
between  the  Catholic  and  Britannic  Crowns,  the  continuance  thereof  will 
with  difficulty  be  effected  whilst  the  English  nation  prejudices  the 
Spanish  commerce  by  their  continual  illicit  trade.  Notwithstanding,  in 
order  to  prevent  aily  future  complaints  occasioned  by  privateers,  I  have 
given  orders  to  revoke  all  their  commissions. 

25  April  1733  :  Scarborough  at  Boston.  Captain  Thomas  Durell  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty .^^ 
...  I  proceeded  .  .  .  26th  December  [last]  to  the  West  Indies  .  .  . 
arrived  at  Barbadoes  16tli  January,  and  in  three  days  went  to  Tobago  for 
to  wood  and  water.  I  returned  in  ten  days  and  waited  until  8th  February 
for  the  fleet  to  get  ready  that  was  bound  to  Saltitudoes.  I  got  there  in 
three  days  with  22  sail,  and  while  they  were  loading,  several  more  from 
different  parts  joined  us,  to  the  number  of  36.  Being  all  loaded,  the  12th 
March  I  made  the  signal  in  the  evening  for  the  fleet  to  unmoor  in  order 
to  sail  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  when  at  6  o'clock  I  spied  to 
windward  two  large  ships  crowding  down.  As  they  drawed  near  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  English  colours  hoisted  and  was  men  of  war,  one  of 
70  and  the  other  60  guns.  When  they  came  within  random  shot,  they 
hauled  down  the  English  colours  and  hoisted  Spanish  men-of-war's  and 
fired  two  guns  without  shot  to  leeward,  which  I  thought  was  to  confirm 
what  they  were  in  an  amicable  manner.  I  answered  them  with  one  to 
leeward  :  then  one  of  the  ships  kept  nearer  the  wind  and  the  other  bore 
away  for  to  hedge  us  all  in  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  runned  out 
their  lower  tier  of  guns,  and  began  to  fire  from  alow  and  aloft  with 
round  and  grape  shot  at  my  fleet  which  was  standing  after  me,  four  of 
which  were  trying  to  make  their  escape  before  the  wind,  were  taken, 
viz.  three  brigantines  and  one  ship  which  had  his  main-yard  shot  in 
the  slings  before  she  struck.  The  remaining  vessels  I  had  with  me  I 
ordered  to  keep  their  wind,  and  made  sail  after  the  Spaniards  to 
desire  to  know  the  reason  of  their  treating  the  English  subjects  at 
that  rate,  having  not  heard  of  a  war,  and  we  being  empowered  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  in  1715  to  load  salt  where  we  did.  When  I  came 
within  gunshot  to  windward  of  them,  as  they  was  laying  by  to  exchange 
the  English  prisoners,  I  did  the  same  in  order  to  send  my  lieutenant 
aboard  ;  but  instead  of  admitting  my  boat  which  was  got  half  way,  they 
at  once  both  made  sail  upon  me,  on  which  I  made  the  signal  for  my  boat 
to  return,  and  before  she  got  alongside,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  was 
almost  up  with  me  and  firing  upon  one  of  my  fleet  a  little  way  astern, 
and  his  launch  just  aboard  her,  which  would  have  been  taken  had  I  not 
tacked  to  rescue  her.  That  brought  me  within  half  gun-shot  on  the 
60-gun  ship's  bow,  which  fired  some  guns  with  round  and  grape  at  me. 
I  returned  him  my  whole  broadside  :  at  the  same  moment  I  had  all  his. 
We  fired  a  few  guns  more  at  each  other,  which  ended  the  action,  as  we 
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stood  on  different  tacks.  I  received  no  other  damage  than  in  my  sails 
and  rigging,  as  most  of  his  shot  went  over  me.  They  both  tacked  after 
me,  and  my  standing  to  the  southward  afforded  an  opportunity  (as  I  in- 
tended) for  my  fleet  to  get  off.  The  Spaniards  forereached  upon  me 
and  was  again  within  random  shot,  when  I  cut  away  my  yawl  that  I  had 
in  tow  expecting  they  would  be  both  up  with  me,  as  they  appeared  quite 
clean  ;  but  instead  of  continuing  to  follow  me,  went  about.  The  Commo- 
dore bore  down  to  the  prizes,  and  the  other  chased  to  leeward.  I  tacked 
after  them  again  to  keep  them  employed,  and  in  hopes  of  retaking,  or  at 
least  of  getting  some  of  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  prizes,  but  the  Commodore 
kept  'em  so  close  under  his  lee  quarter  that  I  was  disappointed.  When 
he  perceived  my  intention  he  made  the  signal  for  the  chasing  ship  to  leave 
off,  and  soon  after  I  saw  them  rejoin  and  bear  away  with  their  four  prizes. 
Night  coming  on,  I  made  sail  after  my  scattered  fleet,  but  met  only  eight 
on  my  passage  hither,  where  I  arrived  the  11th  instant,  since  which  most 
of  them  are  got  in  safe.  This  accident  hath  put  this  province  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  as  their  fishery  will  be  ruined  (which  is  the  main 
support  of  this  colony)  if  they  are  deprived  fetching  salt  from  Saltitudoes. 
The  unfortunate  owners  of  these  vessels  taken  humbly  hope  that  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  will,  out  of  their  usual  goodness 
and  justice,  get  restitution  made  for  their  losses,  and  accordingly  take 
the  liberty  to  send  herewith  enclosed  the  accounts  of  the  damage  they 
have  sustained  by  the  Spanish  men  of  war,  when  they  were  under  my 
protection. 

28  June  1733.     Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Commander  in  Chief  at  Jamaica,  to 

Biirchett.^^ 

I  am  informed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  that  4  of  those  villains  con- 
cerned in  taking  the  English  sloop  (some  time  since)  in  Donna  Maria 
Bay,  and  murdering  all  her  people  have  received  sentence  of  death,  which 
will  be  executed  in  a  very  exemplary  manner. 

List  of  British  Merchant  ships  taken  or  plundered  by  the  Spaniards. 

(Printed.) 

[It  is  not  authenticated  in  any  way,  though  it  has  an  official  look. 
Dated  in  writing  1737  ;  but  it  goes  down  to  18th  December  1787.  There 
are  52  of  them ;  and  many  others,  it  adds,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
not  known — one  is  Rebecca,  Robert  Jenkins,  Jamaica  to  London,  boarded 
and  plundered  near  the  Havana,  9th  April  1731.] 

The  9th  April  was  the  20th  (N.S.) ;  which  definitely,  besides  the  other 
allusions,  identifies  the  Rebecca  as  the  ship  whose  master  had  one  ear 
cut  off.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Jenkins  really  had  his  ear  cut  off, 
and  not  in  the  pillory.     One  letter  more  finishes  the  story. 

16  June  llA^—His  Majesty's  Ship  Base,  Cooper  Biver,  South  Carolina 
— Captain  Thomas  Franhland  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty.^'' 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  on  the  4th  instant  being  on 
my  cruise  amongst  the  Bahamas,  in  stretching  up  from  the  salt-ponds  at 
Little  Exuma  to  Great  Exuma,  on  dawning  of  the  day  I  discovered  four 
sail  of  vessels  two  leagues  in  the  wind's  eye  plying  to  windward,  two 

'*  Home  Office  Records,  Admiralty,  No.  70.  "  Captains'  Letters,  F. 
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large  ships,  a  snow  and  a  schooner.  Upon  seemg  me  they  hoisted  Eng- 
lish colours  ;  I  immediately  gave  chase  under  French  colours,  judging 
them  to  be  what  I  afterwards  found  them. 

By  11,  being  within  gunshot  of  them,  I  threw  out  my  proper  colours 
and  fired  across  their  fore-foot  ;  upon  which  they  all  hoisted  Spanish 
colours,  and  the  three  topsail  vessels  bore  down  upon  me  and  threw  in 
their  broadsides,  which  I  received,  not  firing  a  gun  till  I  run  the  snow 
close  alongside  (finding  her  the  vessel  of  the  greatest  force),  when  1 
poured  in  my  whole  broadside,  muskets  and  all,  and  she  as  warmly  re- 
tdrned  it  with  the  addition  of  fire  and  poisoned  arrows,  the  two  ships  still 
continuing  a  brisk  fire,  which  I  returned  by  now  and  then  a  gun  as  they 
chanced  to  bear  upon  them,  bending  my  main  force  at  the  snow ;  in  this 
manner  was  engaged  for  three  hours,  when  the  two  ships  stood  away, 
one  to  windward,  the  other  before  the  wind,  both  being  hulled,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  in  several  places.  I  then  endeavoured  to  lay  the  snow 
a-board,  which  she  shunned  with  the  utmost  caution,  maintaining  a  warm 
fire  till  I  had  torn  her  almost  to  rags,  the  commander  having  determined 
rather  to  sink  than  strike,  for  reasons  you'll  hereafter  be  sensible  of ;  but 
in  about  four  hours,  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  captain,  hauled  down 
the  colours  and  cried  for  quarters.  I  immediately  took  the  prisoners  on 
board,  and  manned  the  snow  and  sent  her  in  quest  of  the  ship  that  run 
to  leeward,  whilst  I  gave  chase  to  the  other  ship  and  schooner,  both  of 
which  I  retook  the  next  day.  [The  ship  was  from  London,  the  schooner 
from  Maryland,  both  prizes.  He  afterwards  found  the  snow  with  the 
third  ship,  also  an  English  prize,  at  Providence,  and  has  now  come  with 
all  four  to  Carolina.] 

The  snow  was  from  the  Havana,  sailed  the  12th  February  on  the  king's 
account,  a  prime  sailer,  mounted  with  10  carriage  guns,  four  of  them  six 
pounders  and  10  swivels,  manned  when  sailed  from  thence  with  80  men  [but 
had  since  got  some  more  hands  at  Augustine.  Gives  an  account  of  her 
cruise  and  prizes.]  The  Captain  of  the  snow  is  Juan  de  Leon  Fandino, 
has  had  a  commission  from  the  king  since  1719,  in  all  which  time  he  was 
never  before  taken.  He  is  the  man  who  commanded  the  Guard  of  Coast 
out  of  the  Havana  that  took  Jenkins,  when  his  ears  was  cut  off.  He 
attacked  one  of  our  20-gun  ships  off  the  Point  de  Caballious  on  the  north 
side  of  Cuba,  with  two  galleys.  He  commanded  the  vessels  who  attacked 
Captain  Warren  off  St.  Augustine  and  was  commandant  of  the  galleys 
during  the  siege  of  that  place.  ...  I  have  been  more  particular  than 
ordinary  in  this  narrative  to  your  Lordships  to  show  what  a  bold  dangerous 
'enemy  he  has  been.  He  oftentimes  has  expressed  himself  he  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  have  been  shot  than  taken  ;  and  indeed  not  but 
such  a  desperado,  with  his  crew  of  Indians,  Mulattoes  and  Negroes,  could 
have  acted  as  he  did  ;  for  we  were  at  least  two  hours  within  pistol-shot  of 
him,  keeping  a  continual  fire.  His  people  finding  he  never  would  strike  (and 
we  the  heels  of  them),  they  for  some  time  having  entreated  him,  all  left 
the  deck  and  went  down  in  the  hole  ;  he  then  ordered  an  English  prisoner 
to  do  it  and  cry  for  quarters. 

In  another  letter,  12tli  August  1742,  he  wrote  to  say  that  on  18th  July 
he  had  captured  a  sloop  '  commanded  by  one  Lewis  Severio,  son  to  Leon 
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Fandino,  a  brisk  man  and  a  good  West  India  pilot.'  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  Franldand,  who  died  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Bart,  in 
1784,  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


A    LETTER    OF    LORD     CHESTERFIELD     ON     THE     CHANGE     OF 
MINISTRY   IN    1746. 

In  September  of  1887  I  exhibited  before  the  members  of  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Society  of  Antiquaries,  two  old  documents  as  '  pay 
sheets '  for  1744  and  1745  at  collieries  belonging  to  Mr.  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  of  Seaton  Delaval.  These  papers  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade  journals  in  America  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  two  documents  came  from  the  old  offices 
of  the  Seaton  Delaval  estate.  When,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  the  old  offices  were  to  be  converted  into  a  mission-room 
for  the  villagers  of  Seaton  Sluice,  all  the  office  furniture,  ledgers, 
&c.,  were  conveyed  to  a  large  store-room  in  the  disused  bottle  works 
close  by.  I  was  informed  by  my  friend  the  local  agent  for  Lord 
Hastings,  that  it  was  quite  possible  I  might  find  something  of 
interest  among  the  old  papers,  and  if  I  cared  to  examine  them  I 
could  have  whatever  I  wanted  before  they  were  destroyed.  I  lost 
no  time  in  visiting  the  bottle  works,  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  a 
large  room  used  for  storing  lime,  sand,  and  builder's  materials,  a 
large  heap  of  ledgers,  day-books,  vouchers,  letters,  and  office  sta- 
tionery, all  flung  together  in  disorder  and  neglect.  I  found  that 
the  documents  before  me  covered  the  working  of  the  numerous  col- 
lieries, bottle  works,  breweries,  copperas  works,  extensive  shipping 
trade,  and  the  general  management  of  the  large  estates  of  the 
Delavals  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  as  I  turned 
over  ledger  after  ledger,  in  my  weekly  visits,  to  collect  a  table  of 
wages  for  various  occupations  of  the  last  century,  I  picked  up  pieces 
of  soiled  paper,  which  on  unfolding  them  I  found  to  be  letters  from 
one  member  of  the  Delaval  family  to  the  others.  On  finding  so 
many  of  these  I  abandoned  my  idea  of  going  through  the  ledgers, 
and  put  them  carefully  aside  to  find  more  readily  the  hundreds  of 
letters,  admiralty  despatches,  and  state  documents,  which  I  found 
mixed  up  with  the  loose  vouchers  of  collieries  and  bottle  works. 
Here  on  a  lime  heap  I  found  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Samuel 
Foote,  Lord  Dartmouth,  Joseph  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester, 
and  hundreds  of  old  documents  signed  by  almost  every  family  of 
historical  notoriety  of  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. I  was  then  informed  that  in  an  older  building  with  no  roof 
on  it  there  was  a  collection  of  papers.  On  examination  I  found 
that  a  large  heap  of  papers  in  a  corner  of  the  loft  had  become 
almost  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  only  saved  from  entire  decay  by  the 
upper  layer  of  paper  having  become  glazed  and  solid  by  years  of 
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snow  and  rain  falling  upon  it,  while  underneath  the  destruction 
was  not  so  great.  In  carefully  searching  I  found  some  of  the  oldest 
documents  of  the  collection  ;  a  parchment  document  so  destroyed 
with  rain  and  frost  that  nothing  can  be  deciiDhered  on  it,  except  the 
large  wax  great  seal  of  Henry  VII  attached  thereto  ;  a  letter  of  King 
James  I  with  his  privy  seal ;  a  letter  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  at  which  court  Admiral  Delaval  was  ambassador ;  and 
several  letters  bearing  dates  of  1580-1595.  The  oldest  letters  and 
documents  of  the  collection  were  found  in  the  roofless  loft,  but  un- 
fortunately a  much  larger  number  are  so  stained  and  washed  out 
that  they  are  illegible.  Here  also  I  found  the  majority  of  Admiral 
Delaval's  papers  ;  also  the  whole  of  Mr.  John  Potter's  letters  and 
documents  relating  to  Ireland.  He  was  Irish  secretary  of  state, 
and  his  widow  afterwards  married  John  Hussey  Delaval,  the  first 
Lord  Delaval. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield  printed  below  is  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  I  have  appended  to  it  a  letter  from  an  Irish  refugee 
to  the  privy  council,  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  another  from  Lord  Chesterfield  suggesting  a 
settlement  of  French  protestants  in  that  country. 

John  Robinson. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  like  your  letter  about  the  Hypanians  very 
much,  I  can  also  assure  you  that  Mr.  Pelliani  and  Mr.  Winington  (to 
both  whom  I  shew'd  it)  are  equally  pleased  with  it,  and  PrincijAbus 
placuisse  viris  non  tiltiina  laus  est. 

The  very  surprizing  changes  that  have  happened  can't  be  wrote  (with 
truth),  but  I  must  wait  till  I  see  you  to  give  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
most  impudent  undertaking,  carried  into  execution  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,  maintained  for  some  few  hours  by  the  good  will  of  one  Deceived 
and  abused  Person,  and  then  crushd  by  the  weight  of  Ability,  Property  and 
Honesty.  Our  two  Great  Departed  Statesmen  seiz'd  on  power  with  no 
more  prospect  of  maintaining  it,  or  foundation  to  support  it,  than  King 
Phys  and  King  Ush  in  the  Keliearsal.  Alas,  they  were  not  able  to  form  a 
Cabinet  Councile.  Judge  of  the  rest.  Nor  could  they  find  even  people  of 
Quality  to  accept  of  the  greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom  from  their  hands. 
Courtiers  would  not  take  money  from  them  and  Citizens  would  not  lend 
it  them.  White  staffs  and  5  p.  cent  went  a  begging.  Everybody  but 
themselves  wonder'd  what  They  intended,  Which  they  Themselves  could 
not  tell  'em.  However,  at  last  (or  at  first,  which  you  will)  They  ordered 
L^  Winchelsea  to  take  the  Admiralty  and  overeach'd  L<^  Carlisle  into  being 
Privy  seal.  The  first  of  these  order'd  his  Commission  to  be  immediately 
made  out,  with  blanks  to  be  left  for  the  names  of  his  Brethren,  but  upon 
his  sending  to  M*"  Phillipson,  whom  He  had  before  brought  to  that  board, 
to  come  back  thither  with  him.  His  Lordship  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
with  a  refusal,  and  before  he  would  think  of  another  Person  to  supply  that 
vacancy  his  own  Employment  became  vacant.  Harder  and  more  ridiculous 
was  the  Fate  of  L'^  Carlisle.  He  was  bid  to  go  to  St.  James's  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  to  receive  the  Scale,  and  being  a  Regular  Man  he 
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came  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  he  waited  till  near  two.  His 
Friend  L"^  Bath  went  into  the  Closet  to  prepare  his  way,  but  the  reception 
he  met  with  there  discompos'd  him  so  much  that  he  forgot  L*^  Carlisle 
who  was  waiting  in  the  outward  room,  and  went  down  the  backstairs.  At 
last  Jj^  Carlisle  was  released  from  his  long  attendance  by  Mr.  Winington's 
coming  out  of  the  Closet,  who  said  he  had  the  King's  orders  to  fetch  back 
his  old  Servants  to  him.  His  Lordship  upon  this  retired  from  Court,  and 
when  he  came  home  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  letter  upon  his  table 
from  the  Sagacious  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  directed  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
L'l  Privy  Seal.  This,  with  the  rejoicings  of  his  Servants  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  Lady  and  family,  made  his  Lop  have  no  great  stomach 
to  his  dinner,  and  I  fancy  did  not  much  conduce  to  his  passing  a  merry 
evening. 

L"^  Bath  retir'd  immediately  to  his  lodging  at  Richmond  to  think  over 
at  leisure  his  late  conduct,  and  took  my  Lady  with  him  to  soothe  his 
melancholy  and  alleviate  his  disappointment.  He  threatened  loudly  that 
he  would  give  the  world  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  of  these 
transactions  in  a  pamphlet.  Nay  he  went  so  far  as  to  tellL*^  Harrington 
that  it  should  be  such  a  one  as  shoud  set  the  whole  nation  in  a  flame, 
but  the  fllame  has  ended  in  smoke.  There  is  a  story  goes  about  that  one 
of  his  footmen  meeting  some  other  person's  footman,  the  other  footman 
said,  '  I  hear.  Jack,  your  Lord  was  near  getting  a  good  place,  and  would 
have  had  it  only  Nobody  would  give  him  a  character.'  He  has  been  seen 
but  little  since  his  fall,  and  as  there  is  nothing  People  don't  think  him 
capable  of  doing,  so  nothing  He  does  surprises  them,  and  as  Granville  is 
thought  to  be  an  enterprising  Imprudent  man.  He  is  only  thought  to  have 
done  a  bold  imprudent  thing,  aiid  the  other  is  no  more  hurt  by  it  than 
Chartres  would  be  if  He  were  alive  and  catchd  once  more  cheating  at  play. 
They  blame  one  another,  but  certainly  Granville  has  got  oif  better  than 
Bath.  L'^  Winchelsea,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  was  to  have  had  (as  I 
have  told  you)  the  admiralty  again,  but  that  enigma  was  solv'd  by  its  being 
soon  known  that  as  soon  as  your  session  of  Parliament  was  over  he  was 
to  have  gone  to  Ireland.  L*^  Cholmondeley,  by  being  at  Chester,  was 
luckily  kept  out  of  the  Scrape,  for  he  was  intended  by  Granville  to  have 
been  Secretary  of  State,  and  'tis  said  a  Messenger  went  down  to  fetch  him 
up  to  take  the  seals,  h^  Sandys  was  to  have  had  the  board  of  trade  in 
L'^  Monson's  place  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  to  have  been  Master  of 
the  horse.  Willes  had  a  mind  to  be  Chancellor,  but  was  affraid  and  did 
not  see  light  enough.  The  Court  was  a  strange  place.  Nobody  condol'd 
with  those  that  went  out,  and  nobody  rejoyc'd  with  those  that  came  in. 

I  have  now  but  just  room  to  tell  you  that  what  you  wrote  about  was 
dispos'd  of  the  day  Mr.  Pelham  resigned  the  Seals  ;  the  Man  dyd  just  then, 
and  he  made  use  of  the  opportunity  and  put  in  Mr.  Yelverton.  So  I  have 
said  nothing  about  it,  nor  shall  not  till  you  desire  me  again.  I  wish  you 
was  on  this  side  of  the  Water  for  my  sake  as  well  as  yours.  Adieu  Vive 
memor  nostri. 

5th  March,  1745-6. 

Gentlemen, — It  being  incumbent  on  all  faithfull  subjects  to  serve  and 
assist  their  king,  makes  me  give  you  the  trouble  of  hearing  and  reading 
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this  paper,  wherein  you  can  have  an  infallible  ace*  of  a  plot  and  scheme 
form'd  ag**  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  for  all  the  disturbance  that  is 
raised  in  England  and  Ireland  is  caused  and  fomented  by  the  roguery  and 
villany  of  tivo  Romish  Bishojjs  in  Ireland  one  of  which  is  called  Doctor 
Thimoiy  MacCarthy,  tutelar  Bishop  of  the  City  and  County  of  Corke,  and 
the  other  is  named  one  Dr.  Loyde  a  convert  and  minister's  son  from 
the  County  of  Kilkenny  who  is  now  up  in  Rome  and  a  great  adviser  of 
the  Pretender's  ;  he  presented  papers  in  Rome  before  the  Pope,  Pretender, 
and  Cardinals,  wherein  he  offered  and  engaged  himself  to  secure  as  much 
money  as  may  be  enough  to  maintain  an  Army  of  100,000  men  for  20 
years  if  there  wou'd  be  occasion  so  long  for  them,  and  all  that  in  behalf 
of  the  Pretender  ;  this  Loyde  is  Bishop  of  Killalou  in  Munster,  and  pro- 
mises daily  to  collect  among  Catholicks  and  Priests  in  Ireland  as  much 
money  as  woud  subsist  the  above  Army  ;  he  has  already  laid  a  foundation 
in  Paris,  Lovain  and  Burdeaux  of  7,000  pds  for  the  use  of  Popish 
Students  from  Ireland  ;  he  offers  to  do  anything  that  wou'd  contribute  to 
reestablish  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England ;  if  that  Loyde  was 
out  of  the  Way  Europe  woud  hear  how  readily  the  noyse  of  war  in  those 
Countries  ag^*  England  woud  cease  ;  there  is  not  one  county  in  Ireland 
without  a  Popish  Bishop,  and  that  Bishop  out  of  each  County  promised 
to  this  Loyde  to  Secure  him  of  so  much  money.  So  that  all  being  added 
it  would  mount  to  w*  I  have  mentioned  ;  there  is  a  new  made  Bislwpe 
in  the  Coiinty  Kerry  by  name  one  Owen  Sulivan  who  has  a  great  many 
friends  and  very  great  Interest  in  Rome,  So  that  I  took  it  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  signifie  to  you  what  I  cou'd  learn  that  way,  as  being.  Gentlemen, 
Your  honours'  most  humble  and  most  obedient  and  most  faithfuU 
Servant,  Edmund  Tool. 

Bruxelles  in  Flanders,  August  y° 
9"',  1739.  Per  Londres.  To 
his  British  Ma'-'''  Comissaries 
in  the  City  of  Dubhn,  Ireland. 

London,  July  y"  23",  1745. 

S*" — M*"Liddelshow'd  me  your  letter  by  the  last  post  to  him,  and  gave 
me  the  inclos'd  abstract  of  the  Laws  of  Ireland  concerning  foreign  Pro- 
testants &c.  It  was  the  more  welcome  as  I  had  been  some  time  thinking 
of  the  methods  of  inviting  a  Number  of  French  Protestants  to  settle  in 
Ireland.  That  an  increase  of  people,  though  without  shoes  and  stockings, 
if  they  have  but  legs  and  arms,  is  a  great  advantage  to  any  Nation  that 
is  not  already  overstock'd,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  Ireland  at 
present ;  I  take  to  be  an  uncontroverted  proposition  ;  And  that  such  an 
increase  by  protestants  would  be  particularly  advantageous  to  Ireland, 
considering  the  great  number  of  Papists  there  ;  is  I  think  as  plain  a  pro- 
position as  the  former.  From  these  two  principles  the  conclusion  is 
plain,  that  such  an  increase  of  Protestants,  should  be  got  if  possible. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  very  possible  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  receiving  and  establishing  'em.  I  have  a  pro- 
posal by  m.e  from  a  great  Number  of  French  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes 
and  the  Vivarais,  who,  from  long  indulgence  and  connivance  during  the 
Administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  gi-ew  I  believe  a  little  too  flippant  in 
the  publick  exercise  of  their  Religion,  met  in  great  numbers,  sung  Psalms 
aloud,  and  have  brought  a  kind  of  a  persecution  upon  themselves.     Of 
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these,  who  by  the  way  are  a  hardy  laborious  kind  of  people,  I  can  have 
what  Numbers  I  please  in  Ireland,  upon  assuring  'em  of  a  proper  esta- 
blishment and  provision  there.   Many  of  'em  I  believe  are  very  poor,  some 
would  bring  means  along  with  'em,  bui  in  short  at  the  worst  all  would 
bring  themselves,  which  I  take  to  be  Eiches.     I  find  the  Laws  in  Ireland 
as  they  now  stand  are  favourable  to  'em ;  but  that  alone  you  are  sensible 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  any  body  to  invite  numbers,  or  for  numbers  to 
come  upon.     A  settlement,  and  the  Nature  of  that  settlement,  must  first 
be  shown  'em.     It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  distance  to  point  out  to 
myself  or  others  any  method  to  be  pursued ;  nor  would  I  at  present  if  I 
could.     Lord  Lieutenants  are  suspected  Persons,  their  proposals  have 
fosnum  in  cornu,  and  the  answer  to  any  schemes  that  should  take  their 
rise  from  them,  tho'  singly  meant  for  the  Publick  good,  would  be,  Timeo 
Danaos  et  donaferentes.     I  have  therefore  given  no  answer  to  my  Pro- 
testant Undertaker,  but  that  I  would  consider  of  it  in  Ireland,  and  then 
let  him  know  what  could,  or  could  not  be  done.     A  Spirit  of  party  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  defeated  all  the  advantages  that  would  have  arisen  to 
the  Publick  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Palatines  here.     The  same 
absurd  Spirit  repeal'd  the  Act  of  General  Naturalisation  soon  after,  and  it 
now  costs  a  foreigner  above  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  naturaliz'd.     More- 
over, most  minds  are  formed  rather  to  see  the  little  local  and  partial  in- 
convenienceys,  than  the  great  general  good  of  an  extensive  plan.     Some 
of  these  motives,  or  possibly  all  of  'em,  may  render  a  proposal  of  this 
Nature,   not    only  impracticable  but  unpopular  in  Ireland,   especially 
coming  from  me  ;  in  either  of  which  cases  I  have  done  with  it.     I  leave 
it  in  your  hands  at  present,  and  I  think  I  can't  leave  it  in  abler,  to  make 
what  use  you  will  or  can  of  this  Idea.     If  it  is  generally  lik'd  in  Ireland, 
and  call'd  for,  I  am  not  only  ready  to  co-operate  but  contribute,  and  the 
people  shall  be  forthcoming.     If  not,  I  shall  rest  content  with  my  good 
intentions  for  that  kingdom,  which  surely  wants,   and  in  my  opinion 
might  make,  great  improvements  ;  getting  people  from  abroad,  and  keeping 
their  own  money  at  home,  would  be  two  very  considerable  ones,  and  are 
both  in  their  own  power.     I  beartily  wish  my  administration  might  be  an 
Mra.  of  some  National  benefit :  whoever  can  suggest  any,  will  be  well- 
come,  whoever  can  bring  it  to  bear  will  be  still  wellcomer,  to 

Your  faithfull  friend  and  servant 

Chestekfield. 
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Political  Parties  in  Athens  during   the   Peloponnesian  War.    By  L. 
Whibley,  B.A.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1889.) 

The  syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  first  volume  of  the  series  of  historical  essays  published  under  the 
regulations  for  the  Prince  Consort  Prize ;  and  Mr.  Whibley  is  equally 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  careful  and  conscientious  piece  of  work  for 
which  the  adjudicators  have  awarded  him  that  prize.  The  subject  is  in  itself 
a  difficult  one,  and  in  some  respects  has  been  recently  rather  obscured  than 
elucidated  by  the  critical  labours  of  such  writers  as  Miiller-Strubing, 
Gilbert,  and  Beloch.  '  Original  authorities,'  as  Mr.  "Whibley  says, '  give  us 
little  definite  information  on  the  division  of  parties,  on  their  policy,  or  on 
the  political  standing  of  prominent  men.  Hence  there  results  a  great 
confusion  of  ideas ;  some  modern  historians  talk  of  two  parties,  others  of 
thrae  ;  and  the  same  men  are  variously  described  as  aristocrats,  oligarchs, 
and  democrats.'  Mr.  Whibley's  own  method,  however,  is  clear  enough. 
In  his  introduction  he  discusses  the  comparative  value  of  the  original 
authorities,  and  insists,  quite  rightly,  on  the  importance  of  the  work 
usually  known  as  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  Athenian  Constitution,  which, 
whither  written  by  Xenophon  or  not,  most  probably  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  can  therefore  be  used  as  contemporary  evidence.  Then 
in  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Whibley  deals  with  the  Athenian  constitution 
and  erupire  :  here  he  seems  rather  too  much  inclined  to  accept  Beloch's 
highly  ingenious  theory  of  a  TTfwrai  ic  rwy  aTpa-rjywy,  which  really  rests 
upon  very  shadowy  evidence,  and  creates  more  difficulties  than  it  ex- 
plains. We  should  have  been  grateful  too  for  more  details  than  are  given 
about  the  relations  subsisting  between  Athens  and  her  subject  allies. 
The  two  following  chapters  are  upon  the  division  and  composition 
of  parties,  the  special  subject  of  the  dissertation  ;  and  here  the  work 
shows  signs  of  the  haste  under  which  such  an  essay  is  necessarily 
compiled.  Mr.  Whibley  never  makes  it  quite  plain  which  of  his  state- 
ments he  bases  on  the  authority  of  some  ancient  writer,  and  which  on  the 
inferences  or  conjectures  of  some  modern  critic.  For  example,  on  page  88 
he  quotes  Beloch  for  the  existence  of  a  third  party — '  the  middle  party, 
mainly  composed  of  moderate  or  opportunist  democrats,  but  including  also 
some  moderate  oligarchs.'  But  surely  much  the  same  thing  is  said,  in 
almost  as  many  words,  by  Alcibiades  in  his  speech  at  Sparta.  Among 
the  more  novel  points  of  these  chapters  we  would  notice  the  arguments 
as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  democrats,  which  Mr.  Whibley, 
following  Bockh,  Frankel,  and  Beloch,  has  ingeniously  drawn  from  the 
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probable  population  of  Attica,  aud  the  attractiveness  of  the  hiKaarriKng 
^((tOoc  in  competition  with  the  rate  of  wages.  The  dissertation  ends  with 
a  chapter  on  parties  in  relation  to  the  war.  War  or  peace,  democracy 
or  oligarchy,  empire  or  slavery,  formed  indeed  the  fundamental  division 
of  political  life  in  Athens  at  the  time  ;  and  Mr.  Whibley  here  tries  to 
show,  by  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  what  the  continuance  of  the  war 
must  have  meant  to  the  different  classes  of  Athenian  society,  that  of 
these  three  the  first  was  by  far  the  most  important.  Mr.  Whibley's  essay 
shows  great  promise  of  future  good  work,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that,  when 
he  has  had  more  time  to  study  the  original  authorities  for  himself,  he 
may  handle  this  subject  again.  In  Germany  much  has  recently  been 
written  upon  it,  many  theories  have  been  invented  about  it ;  but  in 
England  the  field  is  still  almost  clear.  G.  E.  Undeehill. 

Histoire  de  VEpigraphie  Bomaine  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'd  la  publica- 
tion du  '  Corpus.'  Redige  sur  les  notes  de  L^on  Renier  par  M.  R.  db 
LA  BLANCHiiEE.     (Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.     1887.) 

This  is  a  readable  little  book,  based  almost  entirely  on  notes  prepared  by 
L6on  Renier  for  his  course  of  lectures  in  1862,  and  quite  unambitious  as 
it  is,  and  professedly  addressed  to  beginners,  it  will  not  be  found  without 
interest  to  any  who  realise  how  important  an  aid  epigraphy  has  of  late 
years  become  to  the  study  of  Roman  history.  It  is  probable  that  very 
few  scholars  who  may  have  made  more  or  less  use  of  the  twelve  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  '  already  published  have 
ever  pushed  their  investigations  so  far  as  to  inform  themselves  from  the 
prefaces  as  to  the  sources  and  previous  collections  from  which  these 
inscriptions  have  been  got  together.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  for  those  so 
inclined  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  by  this  means.  A  more 
practicable  course  for  those  who  wish  to  master  all  the  facts  which  make 
up  the  history  of  epigraphy  would  be  to  consult  the  exhaustive  summary  of 
'Die  Sammlungen  lateinischer  Inschriften,'  which  forms  part  of  Hiibner's 
section  of  the '  Romische  E  pigraphik '  in  Miiller'  s '  Handbuch  der  klassischen 
Altertums-Wissenschaft ; '  but  this,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  not  interesting 
reading,  and  would  be  profitable  only  to  specialists  in  the  new  science. 
And  yet,  told  simply,  there  is  much  to  interest  even  the  ordinary  reader 
in  the  history  of  this  study  as  it  is  told  by  M.  de  la  Blanchere.  Dry 
as  it  seems  to  outsiders,  epigraphy,  perhaps  not  less  than  other  studies, 
has  had  in  the  course  of  its  history  devoted  and  even  enthusiastic  pro- 
fessors, and  though  many  of  these  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  seen  exactly 
where  its  real  value  lay,  yet  their  laborious  collection  and  conscientious 
transcription  of  these  records  of  the  past  have  served  continually  to  broaden 
the  foundation  on  which  later  scholars  were  enabled  eventually  to  begin 
the  building  of  what  even  now,  incomplete  as  it  still  is,  may  fairly  be 
called  a  science.  It  was  owing  to  the  curiosity  of  pilgrims  to  Rome  that 
the  earliest  collections  of  inscriptions  were  made,  and  it  is  to  this  origin 
that  the  so-called  MS.  of  Einsiedeln  is  to  be  attributed.  The  archetype 
of  this,  and  apparently  of  several  other  copies,  one  of  which  the  learned 
Poggio  purloined  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  was  in  fact  a  kind  of 
guide-book  drawn  up  by  soime  pilgrim  of  the  seventh  century  in  which 
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one  hundred  inscriptions  from  Kome  and  Pavia  were  included.  These 
were  all  selected  from  public  monuments,  a  feature  which  characterises 
all  the  earlier  collections,  and  were  transcribed  with  fidelity  though  with- 
out much  intelligence.  A  study  thus  begun  by  outsiders  attracted  by 
the  wonders  of  Eome  was  continued  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italians 
and  Romans  themselves,  in  whom  the  idea  of  their  continuity  with  the 
Romans  of  the  empire  was  the  principal  motive  for  studying  ancient 
monuments.  So  Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  famous  tribune,  is  the  earliest 
epigraphist  whose  name  we  know,  and  it  is  certainly,  as  M.  de  la 
Blanchere  says,  the  heroic  age  of  epigraphy  when  we  find  Rienzi  ex- 
pounding to  the  Roman  people  their  ancient  rights  with  the  help  of  the  lex 
regia  de  imperio  Vespasiani.  That  it  was  also  the  pre-scientific  age  is  clear 
by  his  rendering  of  ^nes_230werMj9ro/erre  as '  extend  the  garden '  {jjomarium) 
of  Rome,  i.e.  Italy.  However,  the  inscriptions  which  Rienzi  collected  in 
his  '  Descriptio  urbis  Romae  ej usque  excellentise '  have  been  frequently 
used  by  later  collectors.  During  the  period  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy 
epigraphy  gradually  began  to  take  its  proper  place  as  an  employment  for 
scholars  rather  than  for  mere  travellers  or  for  statesmen.  Two  names 
especially  mark  an  epoch  in  its  development,  Poggio  Bracciolini  and 
Ciriaco  Pizzicolli,  of  Ancona.  The  one  was  a  scholar  by  profession,  the 
other  by  predilection,  but  both  are  representatives  of  what  we  may  per- 
haps call  the  romantic  stage  of  the  study,  when  inscriptions  were  collected 
not  without  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  when  Poggio  traversed  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  England  in  the  search,  while  Ciriaco,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  picked  up  every  text  he  met 
with,  public  or  private  in  character,  thus  unconsciously  widening  the 
range  of  the  study  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  systematic  work  of 
Borghesi  and  Mommsen.  But  if  these  two  were  the  most  active  during 
the  fifteenth  century  in  bringing  fresh  inscriptions  to  light,  many  other 
scholars  used  their  labours  and  regrouped  their  materials.  Feliciano  and 
Giocondo  of  Verona,  Ferrarini  of  Reggio,  and  above  all  Pomponius  Laetns 
all  recognised  epigraphy  as  a  department  of  scholarship  and  did  some- 
thing to  forward  its  study.  No  doubt  M.  de  la  Blanchere  is  right  in 
calling  attention  to  the  work,  much  of  which  still  remains  to  be  done,  of 
editing  the  numerous  manuscript  collections  of  inscriptions  which  date 
from  this  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Into  the  more  complex  history  of 
epigraphy  which  followed  the  invention  of  printing  we  cannot  here  follow 
our  author.  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland  took  up  the  work  which  Italy 
had  begun.  De  Smedt,  of  Bruges,  by  his  conscientious  work  vindicated 
for  inscriptions  some  of  the  respect  which  is  their  due  ;  Antonio  Agustin, 
of  Saragossa,  employed  them  to  throw  light  on  Roman  law,  Aldus 
Manutius,  of  Venice,  sought  in  inscriptions  the  monuments  of  ancient 
orthography,  while  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  great  collec- 
tion of  Gruter  was  a  first  attempt  at  systematising  the  previous  scattered 
work.  Defective  in  arrangement  as  this  collection  was,  and  too  often 
admitting  forgeries,  it  yet  distinctly  marked  an  epoch  in  epigraphy  ;  it 
foreshadowed  the  co-operation  of  European  scholars,  and  above  all  it 
served  as  a  point  of  departure  for  more  scientific  workmanship  in  the 
future.  To  a  certain  extent  the  two  centuries  which  followed  are  disap- 
pointing and  fail  to  realise  the  hopes  so  suggested.   No  doubt  epigraphical 
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studies  were  more  widely  disseminated,  and  the  number  of  inscriptions 
was  steadily  multiplied,  but  a  scientific  method  was  still  wanting ;  the 
second  edition  of  Gruter,  begun  by  Graevius,  finished  by  Burmann  and 
Holten,  speaks  little  for  the  progress  of  a  century,  and  scholars  who  really 
advanced  the  subject  were  few  and  far  between.  Fabretti  did  a  certain 
amount  of  original  work ;  Mazzocchi  published  an  admirable  commentary 
to  the  '  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  ;  '  Gaspard  Hagenbuch,  one  of  the  most 
laborious  of  men,  left  a  mass  of  manuscript  notes  of  which  Orelli  has 
made  considerable  use ;  Muratori  and  Maffei,  though  neither  of  them 
scientific  epigraphists,  are  names  which  deserve  to  be  remembered,  while 
Marini,  by  his  work  on  the  '  Acta  '  of  the  Arval  Brethren,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  Borghesi's  scientific  method.  To  this  latter 
scholar  epigraphy  owes  its  existence  as  a  science.  The  sketch  of  his 
career,  if  indeed  that  name  can  be  given  to  so  secluded  and  retired  a  life, 
is  as  interesting  as  any  part  of  this  interesting  book,  and  is  given  by 
M.  de  la  Blanchere  with  the  appreciation  which  it  deserves.  The 
change  which  epigraphy  underwent  in  Borghesi's  hands  was  marked  by 
no  monumental  publication,  and  yet  the  unceasing  correspondence  kept 
up  with  scholars  all  over  Europe  makes  him  in  no  ordinary  sense  the 
teacher  and  master  of  men  like  Mommsen  and  Hiibner,  Henzen  and  De 
Eossi,  Eenier  and  Letronne.  The  publication  of  the  '  Corpus  '  is  in  one 
sense,  like  that  of  Gruter's  '  Thesaurus,'  the  summing  up  of  a  previous 
period,  but  in  another  it  is  only  the  starting-point  of  much  special  and 
systematic  work,  the  extent  and  importance  of  which  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  foresee.  Neither  the  historian  of  Rome  nor  the  antiquarian 
will  in  future  be  able  to  disregard  it.  With  all  respect  to  Dr.  Merivale 
we  shall  object  in  future  to  the  description  of  Pliny  as  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  and  still  more  to  that  of  Vindex  as  prefect  of  Further  Gaul, 
while  we  would  suggest  that  that  otherwise  admirable  example  of  English 
antiquarianism.  Dr.  Bruce's  *  Handbook  to  the  Eoman  Wall,'  should  be 
freed  in  its  next  edition  from  a  good  many  of  what  from  an  epigraphical 
point  of  view  are  obvious  and  serious  flaws.  E.  G.  Haedy. 

St.  Peter,  Bishop  of  Borne,  or  the  Boman  Episcopate  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Avostles.  Proved  from  the  Fathers,  History,  and  Archaeology,  and 
illustrated  by  arguments  from  other  sources.  By  the  Eev.  T. 
Livius,  CSS  E.,  M.A.  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  (London  :  Burns  & 
Gates.     New  York  :  Catholic  Publication  Society.     1888.) 

Of  much  in  this  book  it  is  not  the  place  to  speak  here,  and  we  shall 
discuss  it  only  so  far  as  it  avoids  doctrinal  issues  and  corresponds  to 
its  expressed  historical  object.  The  twenty-five  years'  duration  of  St. 
Peter's  Eoman  episcopate  is,  as  Mr,  Livius  admits,  not  universally 
accepted  even  among  writers  of  the  Eoman  obedience.  The  Antiochene 
episcopate  of  the  apostle  is  of  less  moment  than  the  Eoman,  and  even  of 
the  latter  Mr.  Livius  writes  (p.  272) :  *  If  protestants  were  only  more 
logical  .  .  .  they  would  see  that  the  question  whether  or  not  St.  Peter 
was  bishop  of  Eome  had  no  real  weight  nor  any  vital  importance  in  their 
controversy  with  catholics  on  the  papal  claims,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  side- 
question,  non-essential  to  the  main  issue.'     We  accept  fully  the  tradition 
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that  St.  Peter  did  at  one  time  or  another  visit  Eome  and  was  martyred 
there.  We  beheve,  too,  that  the  first  epistle  was  written  there,  and  that 
Babylon  means  Eome-.  Lastly,  we  concede  (though  the  concession  does 
not  affect  the  Petrine  question  so  much  as  Mr.  Livius  seems  to  think;  that 
the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  should  rather  be  placed  in  a.d.  29  than  in  a.d. 
83.  But  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  We  cannot  admit  that  St.  Peter 
was  connected  with  Antioch  from  a.d.  35  to  a.d.  42,  and  with  Eome  from 
A.D.  42  to  A.D.  67.  We  cannot  admit  that  he  was  '  bishop '  of  Antioch 
or  of  Eome. 

What  light,  then,  do  the  ancient  church  traditions  throw  on  the 
chronology  of  St.  Peter's  episcopates  accepted  by  Mr.  Livius  ?  In  the 
first  place  tradition  (as  well  as  Mr.  Livius)  speaks  of  St.  Peter  as  *  found- 
ing '  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  means  by  that  the  foundation  (whether 
in  his  own  person  or  not  we  shall  presently  inquire)  of  a  permanent 
episcopal  succession.  Thus  if  St.  Peter,  on  this  theory,  ceased  to  be  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  a.d.  42,  he  must  ex  hypothesi  have  appointed  a  successor. 
Now  of  the  names  of  its  bishops  the  Antiochene  church  possessed  a 
stereotyped  list,  the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt, 
and  in  it  Euodius  is  the  first,  Ignatius  the  second,  after  the  apostle. 
We  forbear  to  lay  stress  on  the  improbability  of  two  episcopates  lasting 
from  A.D.  42  till  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  under  Trajan,  and  we  waive  for 
the  present  all  doubts  suggested  by  so  early  a  development  of  episcopacy  ; 
but  we  ask  why  St.  Luke  gives  no  hint  of  the  existence,  much  less  of  the 
episcopate,  of  Euodius,  when  he  enumerates  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1),  and  that  too  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
St.  Peter's  supposed  migration  to  '  another  place.'  Therefore  Euodius 
was  not  then  bishop,  and,  unless  there  was  a  gap  in  the  episcopal  line, 
St.  Peter  cannot  have  closed  an  episcopate  at  Antioch  as  early  as  a.d.  42. 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  another  ancient  tradition, 
independently  authenticated  by  Apollonius  in  Asia  Minor  (Eus,  'H.  E.'  v. 
18)  and  Clement  at  Alexandria,  to  the  effect  that  the  apostles  were  en- 
joined by  Christ  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  twelve  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. We  are  not  here  concerned  with  its  truth  or  falsehood ;  but  the 
point  is  that  the  current  belief  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  any  witness  Mr.  Livius  can  cite,  explicitly 
excludes  his  chronological  system.  Adopt  the  earliest  date  for  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  we  have  still  to  wait  till  a.d.  41  before  the  apostles  were  to 
cease  to  regard  Jerusalem  as  their  home.  But  the  theory  of  the  Antiochene 
episcopate  of  St.  Peter,  even  if  we  concede  that  it  does  not  imply  a  con- 
tinuous residence,  at  least  implies  a  shifting  of  head-quarters,  and  thus 
Mr.  Livius  is  following  a  later  tradition  in  placing  the  apostle  at  Antioch 
at  a  time  when  the  earlier  tradition  still  placed  him  at  Jerusalem.  Either, 
then,  St.  Peter  was  not  bishop  of  Antioch  at  all,  or  he  was  bishop  there 
later  and  cannot  have  been  for  twenty-five  years  bishop  of  Eome. 

We  ask,  then,  which  of  these  two  beliefs — the  belief  which  connects 
St.  Peter's  name  with  Antioch  or  the  belief  which  connects  him  for  a 
specified  period  (a.d.  42-67)  with  Eome— can  show  the  earliest  and  most 
trustworthy  evidence  ?  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  the  answer. 
The  testimony  not  only  of  Eusebius,  who  traces  the  episcopate  of  Antioch 
up  to  St.  Peter,  but  a  century  earlier  of  Origen,  who  styles  Ignatius  '  the 
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second  after  blessed  Peter,'  makes  it  reasonably  probable  that  the  apostle 
at  some  time  or  another  '  founded '  the  church  of  Antioeh  in  the  sense 
of  organising  its  episcopal  constitution  and  appointing  its  first  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand  no  extant  writer  before  a.d.  350  speaks  of  the  duration 
of  St.  Peter's  Roman  episcopate,  Jerome's  Latin  version,  indeed,  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  contains  the  twenty-five  years,  and  the  Armenian 
translation  has  twenty  years — possibly  a  copyist's  error  for  twenty-five — 
but  the  omission  of  the  words  by  Syncellus  makes  it  still  an  open  question 
whether  they  appeared  in  the  original  of  Eusebius.  In  any  case  the  silence 
of  the  latter's  History  which  records  the  years  of  every  other  bishop  of 
Eome  is  proof  either  that  his  authorities  for  the  episcopal  succession  of  the 
Roman  church  were  themselves  silent  on  the  point  or  that  he  refused  them 
credence.  A  chronicle,  too,  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
since  every  event,  whether  dated  or  not  in  the  chronicler's  authorities,  is 
bound  to  be  put  down  to  some  date  in  the  chronicle,  and  a  misleading 
(and  often  unintentional)  precision  becomes  traditional.  Side  by  side, 
however,  with  Jerome  is  quoted  another  witness,  the  Liberian  papal 
catalogue,  dating,  in  its  present  form,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  while  its  first  portion  was  very  probably  drawn  up  a  century 
earlier.  Here  St.  Peter's  episcopate  is  '  twenty-five  years,  one  month, 
nine  days.'  But  this,  the  very  first  mention  of  the  twenty-five  years, 
reckons  them  not  from  the  second  year  of  Claudius  to  the  fourteenth  of 
Nero,  but  from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  first  year  of  Nero.  Mr. 
Living  concludes  that  '  from  this  very  mistake  one  can  judge  how 
thoroughly  universal  was  the  persuasion  that  St.  Peter  was  twenty-five 
years  bishop  of  Rome.'  We  find  it  equally  easy  to  conclude  that  the 
statement  of  this  chronicler  is  the  fo7is  et  origo  of  the  '  persuasion '  in 
question.  Just  as  Eusebius's  Clironicle  places  the  appointment  of  St. 
James  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the  Ascension,  so  the 
Roman  writer,  with  the  same  object  of  tracing  back  the  origin  of  his 
church  to  the  first  moments  of  Christianity,  and  obviously  knowing  or 
caring  nothing  of  an  Antiochene  episcopate,  counted  the  period  between 
the  Ascension  and  the  accession  of  Linus  as  St.  Peter's.  Since,  then, 
Linus  became  bishop,  according  to  him,  about  a.d.  54,  to  St.  Peter 
belongs  an  episcopate  of  the  intervening  twenty-five  years.  Later 
chroniclers  corrected  Linus's  date  from  a.d.  54  to  67,  but  retained  the 
figure  of  twenty -five  years  for  St.  Peter,  the  commencement  of  which 
they  consequently  placed  in  a.d.  42. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  are  raising  a  still  more  momentous  ques- 
tion when  we  proceed  to  ask  whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  really  bishop,  in 
any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  either  of  Antioeh  or  of  Rome. 

It  is  primarily  almost  decisive  surely  of  the  point  at  issue  that  scarcely 
a  single  witness  of  the  first  three  centuries  entitles  St.  Peter  '  bishop  '  of 
either  see.  Mr.  Livius  admits  and  attempts  to  account  for  *  the  fact  that 
in  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers  there  are  found  comparatively  so  few 
direct  and  explicit  testimonies  to  St.  Peter's  episcopate  at  Rome  '  (p.  191). 
In  the  second  century  Dionysius  of  Corinth  speaks  of  '  the  planting  of 
the  Romans  ....  by  the  hands  of  Peter  and  Paul,'  and  of  their  *  teaching 
together.'  Irenaeus  alludes  to  '  the  church  founded  and  constituted  at 
Rome  by  Peter  and  Paul ; '  they  '  founded  and  built  it  up ; '  they  '  preached 
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and  founded  tlie  church  in  Eome.'  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Eome  itself, 
calls  the  two  apostles  '  founders  of  this  church.'  Indeed,  until  the  third 
century  St.  Peter  receives  no  more  prominent  mention  in  connexion 
with  the  church  of  Eome  than  St.  Paul ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  see  of 
Eome  became  'the  chair  of  Peter,'  instead  of  'the  foundation  of  Peter 
and  Paul,'  that  the  idea  of  an  episcopate  of  St.  Peter  became  a  possibility. 
But  for  this  usage  the  later  Clementines  and  the  poem  against  Marcion,  St. 
Cyprian  and  his  contemporary  Stephen  of  Eome  are  the  earliest  authori- 
ties ;  and  even  later  the  easterns  Anatolius  of  Laodicea  and  Eusebius 
himself  still  speak  of  the  Eoman  bishops  as  '  successors  of  Peter  and 
Paul.' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  versions  of  Eusebius's  Chronicle 
should  be  the  first  extant  eastern  or  quasi-eastern  witnesses  who  state  in 
so  many  words  that  St.  Peter  was  '  bishop  '  of  Eome.  Eusebius  himself 
had  apparently  only  used  the  phrase  TrpoifTTr},  'presided  over'  the  church 
of  Eome,  and  as  he  went  on  to  add  the  words  /um  rr/c  ty  'Arriox^itf.  tKicXr}- 
<Ti<u,  he  seems  to  say  (certainly  not,  as  Mr.  Livius  mistranslates  it,  '  after 
the  church  in  Antioch,'  but)  that  St.  Peter  was  simultaneous  director — 
he  could  not  be  simultaneous  '  bishop  ' — of  the  two.  And  it  is  clear  from 
his  History  that  Eusebius,  while  tracing  the  succession  of  the  bishops 
of  Antioch  and  Eome  up  to  St.  Peter  in  the  one  case  and  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  in  the  other,  explicitly  excludes  the  apostles  from  the  epi- 
scopate. Ignatius  is  the  second  (and  Euodius  the  ^irs^)  bishop  of  Antioch 
'  of  the  succession  of  Peter '  ('  H.  E.'  iii.  36).  At  Eome  '  Clement  holds 
the  third  place  of  those  who  were  bishops  there  after  Peter  and  Paul. 
Linus  was  the  first,  and  after  him  Anencletus  '  {ib.  iii.  21).  Eusebius 
was  doubtless  only  incorporating  the  early  catalogues ;  and  similarly 
Origen  speaks  of  Ignatius  as  the  '  second  after  blessed  Peter,'  and  Irenaeus, 
at  least  in  his  formal  list  of  the  Eoman  bishops  (iii.  3,  3),  uses  the  same 
system.^  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  that  the 
later  reckoning  ousted  the  earlier  one,  at  least  in  the  east.  Pseudo- 
Ignatius  {circa  a.d.  360),  himself  probably  an  Antiochene  writer,  still 
speaks  of  Euodius  as  '  first  after  the  apostles.'  Thus  the  primitive  evi- 
dence with  singular  unanimity  withholds  from  St.  Peter  both  the  title  of 
bishop  and  a  place  in  the  episcopal  catalogue.  In  remarkable  contrast  to 
this  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  regularly  included  in  the  Eusebian 
list  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem.  We  cordially  recognise  the  frankness 
with  which  Mr.  Livius  himself  calls  attention  to  this,  adding  that  he 
has  '  not  been  able  to  find  an  explanation  of,  or  even  an  allusion  made 
to,  this  point  of  difiiculty  in  any  author  '  (p.  403).  For  ourselves  the 
point  is  in  no  sense  one  of  'difficulty.'  Eusebius  in  his  episcopal  lists  of 
Eome  and  Antioch  never  includes  St.  Peter  ;  St.  Peter  was  not  regarded 
by  antiquity  as  bishop  of  Eome.  But  among  his  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
St.   James   always   appears ;    St.  James,  from   Hegesippus  downwards, 

'  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  admit  that  in  two  other  places  Irenaeus,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (Iren.  i.  27  and  iii.  4;  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  11),  speaks  of  Hyginus  as  ninth  bishop,  in- 
stead of  eighth,  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  argue  that  he  thereby  includes  St.  Peter 
as  the  first.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  reading  (the  Latin  version  has  '  octavus '  in  one 
of  the  two  passages),  and  the  possibility  of  other  explanations  of  it  (e.g.  by  the 
doubling  of  Anencletus),  even  if  original,  make  this  improbable. 
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receives  the  name  eTvinkonoc.  St.  James  was,  what  St.  Peter  was  not,  a 
true  diocesan  bishop.  St.  James  probably  was  not,  what  St.  Peter  was, 
an  apostle. 

To  call  St.  Peter  or  any  other  of  the  apostles  a  bishop  is,  in  fact,  to 
overlook  the  essential  difference  between  the  episcopate  and  the  apostolate ; 
and  to  speak  of  bishops  at  all  before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  is,  in 
addition,  to  confuse  hopelessly  the  chronological  and  historical  development 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Of  course,  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  the  episcopate 
may  be  involved  in  the  apostolate,  as  the  less  in  the  greater  ;  but  even  so 
the  greater  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  less,  that  is,  to  undergo  the  limitations 
which  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other,  without  losing  its  own  identity. 
At  the  utmost  a  bishop  has  apostolic  authority  in  a  restricted  locality  or 
diocese  ;  but  an  apostle  with  jurisdiction  restricted  to  a  single  locality  is 
no  longer  an  apostle,  while  if  his  jurisdiction  is  still  unlimited  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  is  a  bishop.  But,  again,  there  is  nothing  which  recent 
research  has  made  more  plain  than  the  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  itinerant  apostle  or  the  prophet  and  the  local  bishop  or 
presbyter  of  the  first  Christian  generation. ^  The  full-grown  bishop  of  the 
later  time  was,  as  Harnack  has  shown,  the  product  and  combination  of  the 
two,  of  the  local  limitations  of  the  one  with  the  independence  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  other.  Therefore  to  speak  of  bishops  in  the  later  sense 
at  a  time  when  the  local  ministry  and  the  general  ministry  were  still  in 
strongly  marked  contrast,  before  even  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had 
been  written,  is  to  introduce  chronological  confusion  as  well.  The  epis- 
copate can  come  into  existence  at  the  earliest  as  the  expedient  by  which, 
according  to  the  well-known  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  St.  Clement, 
the  apostles  provided  for  the  government  of  their  churches  after  their 
own  decease. 

This  is  the  main  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  met  by  the  revision  of  the 
accepted  chronology  of  the  apostolic  age  with  which  Mr,  Livius  attempts 
to  fortify  the  Eoman  episcopate  of  St.  Peter.  No  doubt,  if  the  whole 
series  of  events  from  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  or  even  from  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  to  his  release  from  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  are  to 
be  thrown  back  five  years  earlier,  as  Mr.  Livius,  or  rather  Professor 
Jungmann  translated  by  Mr.  Livius,  argues,  the  results  will  be  important, 
though  they  will  scarcely  affect  our  arguments.  Dr.  Jungmann  has 
certainly  brought  forward  evidence  of  at  any  rate  prima  facie  force  for  re- 
considering Wieseler's  pivot  date,  the  replacement  of  Felix  by  Festus;  and 
since  it  is  part  of  the  theory  that  the  traditional  year  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
consulship  of  the  two  Gemini  in  a.d.  29,  should  be  restored,  the  interval  to 
St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cfesarea,  if  placed  in  a.d.  53,  is  only  one  year 
less  than  that  allowed  by  critics  who,  hke  Kenan,  while  adopting  the  usual 
date  of  A.D.  58  for  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  place  the  crucifixion  as  late 
as  A.D.  83.  However,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  whole  problem  on  the 
Petrine  question  is  quite  too  slight  to  warrant  its  discussion  or  decision 
on  this  occasion.  We  only  note  in  passing  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
interval  for  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  after  his  release  from  the  first  Eoman 
imprisonment,  and  consequently  between  the  epistles  of  the  captivity  and 
the  pastoral  epistles ;  while,  even  allowing  on  this  score  two  years  at  least 
-  Jerusalem  is  the  (natural)  exception  to  the  rule. 
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beyond  tlie  received  chronology,  we  could  still  bring  the  martyrdom  of  the 
two  great  apostles  into  connexion  with  the  fire  of  Kome  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  A.D.  64.  C.  H.  TUBNEB. 


Pliny's  Correspondence  with  Trajan.   Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductory 
Essays,  by  E.  G.  Haedy.    (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1889.) 

In  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  came  to  Paris,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Louis  XII,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many-sided 
men  of  that  age — Fra  Giocondo  of  Verona,  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  an 
architect.  In  both  of  these  capacities  he  did  good  service  at  Paris  ;  as  an 
architect  by  building  the  Pont  Notre-Dame,  a  double  bridge  connect- 
ing the  island  of  the  Seine  with  the  two  shores,'  and  as  a  scholar  by  dis- 
covering a  manuscript  of  Pliny's  '  Letters  '  which  contained  the  hitherto 
unpublished  correspondence  of  Pliny  and  Trajan.  In  1502  two-thirds  of 
these  letters  (41-121  in  Keil's  edition)  were  published  by  Avantius,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  Fra  Giocondo,  from  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  manu- 
script. In  1508  appeared  the  complete  correspondence  as  we  now  have  it. 
It  was  edited  by  Aldus,  the  printer.  He  had,  as  we  learn  from  his  dedi- 
catory letters  to  Aloiso  Mocenigo,  used  for  the  edition  (1)  the  manuscript 
which  Fra  Giocondo  had  discovered  and  which  Mocenigo,  then  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  had  carried  off  to  Italy ;  (2)  a  copy  of  the  same 
manuscript  made  by  Fra  Giocondo  himself,  and  lent  or  given  to  Aldus 
two  years  before  Mocenigo  had  put  in  his  hands  the  original.  But  no 
later  editor  appears  to  have  made  use  of  the  Paris  codex,  and  all  traces 
of  it  have  disappeared.  Meanwhile  Keil's  view  of  the  Aldine  text,  enun- 
ciated in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Pliny,  was,  that  it  departed  some- 
what widely  from  the  codex,  Aldus  having  introduced  a  good  many  rash 
conjectures  of  Fra  Giocondo's  into  the  earlier  letters,  and  having  con- 
sulted it  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  later  ones.  This  view  must  now,  it  seems, 
be  modified  in  the  light  of  a  discovery  recently  made  by  Mr.  Hardy  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  He  there  found,  bound  up  together  in  a  single 
volume,  (1)  Beroaldus's  edition  (1498)  of  the  first  nine  books,  with  some 
letters  missing,  of  PHny's  '  Letters  ;  '  (2)  Avantius's  edition  of  letters 
41-121  of  the  Pliny- Trajan  correspondence  ;  (3)  the  missing  portions 
inserted  in  their  places  in  manuscript,  while  the  whole  volume,  both 
printed  and  manuscript  portions,  has  a  number  of  variant  readings 
written  in  the  margin.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  Avantius's  edition  were 
written  in  the  same  writing  as  that  of  the  marginal  readings  words  to  the 
effect  that  the  text  had  been  corrected  from  an  ancient  Parisian  manu- 
script by  the  labour  of  Fra  Giocondo.  After  a  careful  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  he  has  given  at  length  in  the  'Journal  of  Philology,' 
xvii.  no.  33,  Mr.  Hardy  seems  satisfactorily  to  have  made  out  that  the 
whole  book  is  the  identical  '  copy '  from  which  the  first  proof  of  Aldus's 
edition  was  printed,  and  that  the  MS.  portions,  together  with  the  variant 
readings  in  the  margin  of  the  printed  part,  were  copied  from  Fra 
Giocondo's  copy  of  the  Parisian  codex.  It  seems  also  clear  (1)  that 
Aldus's  alterations  in  Avantius's  text  were  in  the  main  derived  from  Fra 
Giocondo  ;  (2)  that  the  latter  transcribed  the  codex  much  more  faithfully 
'  Hence  geminum  .  .  .  pontem  in  Sannazaro's  couplet. 
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than  Keil  supposed,  while  in  some  cases  he  has  anticipated  the  cer- 
tain conjectures  of  later  editors.  It  follows  from  this  (1)  that  the  Aldine 
edition  and  the  marginal  readings  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  Avantius's 
edition  are  together  a  better  authority  for  letters  41-121  than  Avantius ; 
(2)  that  the  Bodleian  manuscript  is  a  better  authority  than  the  Aldine 
edition  for  letters  1-40. 

Mr.  Hardy,  therefore,  may  fairly  claim  that  the  text  which  his  dis- 
covery has  enabled  him  to  give  in  this  edition  of  the  Pliny- Trajan  cor- 
respondence is  to  some  extent  an  improvement  on  Keil's.  The  text,  how- 
ever, forms  but  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Hardy's  book.  There  are  seventy-five 
pages  of  introduction,  and  each  page  of  the  text  is  filled  with  closely 
packed  notes.  It  has  been  his  object,  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  to 
apply  *  the  wealth  of  information  collected  deductively  from  so  many 
sources  in  Mommsen's  "  Staatsrecht,"  so  to  speak  deductively,  to  illustrate 
a  particular  author.'  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  design,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  execution  has  not  been  wholly  successful.  In  the  first  place 
the  method  of  overloading  texts  with  masses  of  second-hand  commen- 
tary, which  finds  so  much  favour  with  some  editors,  is  in  itself  of  very 
doubtful  utility.  With  the  greatest  care  and  industry  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  falling  into  some  serious  blunders.  On  constitutional 
questions,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Hardy,  having  the  advantage  of  Mommsen  for 
his  guide,  has  as  a  rule  steered  tolerably  clear  of  this  danger.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  strange  that  he  should  follow  Lipsius's  conjecture  of 
Cales  in  Tac.  An7i.  iv.  17  (p.  119),  without  any  mention  of  the  now 
generally  received  MS.  reading  calles.  A  good  many  of  the  notes  are 
deficient  in  clearness,  as,  for  instance,  that  on  the  imperial  right  of 
nominatio  (p.  101)  and  that  on  the  heneficiarii  (p.  115).  The  nature  too 
of  the  constitutiones,  a  difficult  and  important  subject,  should  have  been 
explained  more  fully  than  by  merely  giving  two  quotations  from  Gaius 
and  the  *  Digest.' 

It  is  chiefly  when  Mr.  Hardy  leaves  constitutional  history  for  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  law  and  archaeology  that  he  goes  badly  astray. 
At  p.  199  he  uses  the  term  honoriLm  possessio  in  a  totally  wrong  sense. 
At  p.  135  by  compressing  some  remarks  of  Professor  Middleton's  he  has 
almost  entirely  bereft  them  of  their  point  ;  his  statement  about  basilicas 
(p.  138),  that  '  they  were  used  for  commercial  purposes,  or  more  commonly 
for  judicial  courts,'  is  so  incomplete  as  to  be  almost  misleading:  he  is 
apparently  unaware  of  the  distinction  between  thermae  and  balneae 
(p.  117).  But  the  best  instance  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  second-hand 
information  is  the  note  on  p.  98.  '  Professor  Mayor  says  that  Tifernum 
Tiberinum  was  about  20  miles  east  of  Arretium,  and  that  Arretium,  by 
the  itineraries,  is  164  miles  from  Rome.'  Unfortunately  the  distance  of 
Arretium  from  Rome  by  the  Antonine  itinerary  is  139  miles.  And  this  note 
suggests  another  defect  in  Mr.  Hardy's  book,  namely,  that  he  deals  with 
ancient  history  and  the  ancient  world  generally,  as  if  they  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  life  that  has  succeeded  them.  Would  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, have  interested  a  young  student  to  have  told  him  that  Tifernum 
Tiberinum,  besides  giving  to  Paris  its  first  teacher  of  Greek  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  was  the  modern  Citta  di  Castello  where  Raphael  painted 
the  Sposalizio  ?     Might  not  the  note  at  p.  108  on  Prusa  have  been  made 
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more  lively  and  instructive  by  some  reference  to  Broussa  and  the  Ottoman 
Turks  ?  And  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  section  of  the  province  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the  introduction.  Is  it  not  too  rather  needlessly 
pedantic  to  speak  of  Dio  Chrysos  om  as  Cocceianus  Dio  ?  On  pp.  170, 
171  there  is  a  long  note  on  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  diligently  compiled 
from  the  new  volume  of  Mommsen's  History,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
interesting  had  it  said  something  of  the  treasures  which  have  made 
Kertch  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Greek  art. 

The  account  of  Trajan's  life  and  reign  (pp.  1-16)  shows  neither 
originality  nor  grasp  of  treatment.  The  discussion  of  his  foreign  policy  is 
inadequate,  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  Dacian  campaign  there  is 
surely  considerable  haziness,  if  not  actual  misapprehension,  shown  as  to 
the  position  of  Lederata  (which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube)  and  of 
the  Iron  Gate. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  evidently  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour  on  his  book,  should  not  have  given  to  it  just 
that  additional  time  and  labour  which  was  needed  to  make  it  a  success. 
Had  he  done  so,  had  he  made  his  introduction  and  commentary  clearer, 
more  concise,  and  more  scrupulously  accurate,  he  would  have  produced, 
if  not  an  original,  at  any  rate  a  useful  book.  One  knows  what  strange 
tricks  one's  eyes  play  in  correcting  proofs,  but  it  argues  a  certain  amount  of 
haste  and  carelessness  to  spell  Marquardt  invariably  without  the  second  r 
and  Wilmanns  without  the  final  s. 

The  best  section  in  the  introduction  is  that  which  treats  of  the  imperial 
supervision  of  tbe  provinces.  Mr  Hardy's  explanation  of  the  title  of  the 
governors  of  the  imperial  provinces,  legati  Aiigusti  pro  praetore,  is  clear 
and  useful,  and  he  makes  a  good  point  in  showing  that  the  senate  was  by 
no  means  an  ideal  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  extortionate  governors,  for 
their  sympathies  were  usually  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  as  a  member  of 
their  own  order,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  these  sympathies  as  full 
play  as  they  dared.  Mr.  Hardy  follows  other  writers  in  pointing  out 
Pliny's  peculiar  position  in  Bithynia  as  the  holder  of  a  special  mission, 
and  that  therefore  we  must  not  found  an  argument  upon  his  case  on  the 
excessive  centralisation  of  the  government ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  province  compelled  him  at  every  step 
to  refer  apparently  simple  and  ordinary  questions  to  the  emperor.  When 
one  reads  the  concluding  pair  of  letters  in  which  Pliny  apologises  to 
Trajan  for  having  given  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to  visit  her  aunt,  an  order 
to  travel  by  the  imperial  post,  one  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the 
fussiness  of  the  governor  or  the  courtesy  of  the  eniperor. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Hardy's  views  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  Christianity  in  the  first  century  a.d.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  section  of  the  introduction  entitled  '  Pliny  and  the  Christians,' 
and  in  an  appendix  on  the  same  subject,  which  resulted  from  his  atten- 
tion being  called  to  the  bishop  of  Durham's  treatment  of  the  question 
in  the  '  Apostolic  Fathers '  (Part  II,  vol.  i.).  He  holds  with  Eanke, 
Schiller  and  Schiirer,  and  most  modern  German  historians,  as  against 
De  Eossi,  Lightfoot,  and  Kenan,  that  Tacitus  ia  wrong  in  ascribing  to 
Nero  a  prosecution  of  the  Christians  as  distinct  from  the  Jews  ;  he  con- 
siders that  it  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose  that  Clement  and 
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Domitilla  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Dio-Xiphilinus  were  Christians  ; 
and  he  believes  that  up  to  the  date  of  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  the  real 
differences  between  Jews  and  Christians  had  not  yet  fully  penetrated  to 
Eome,  and  that  Trajan's  answer,  though  it  amounts  to  an  edict  of 
proscription,  was  directed  not  against  adherents  of  an  illegal  religion,  but 
against  members  of  an  unlicensed  and  forbidden  collegium. 

The  first  of  these  points  has  been  recently  dealt  with  by  Dr.  C.  F'. 
Arnold,  of  Konigsberg,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled '  Die  Neronische  Christenver- 
folgungen  '  (Leipzig,  1888),  in  which,  after  an  acute  and  careful  analysis 
of  the  passage  of  Tacitus  which  relates  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  he 
maintains  that  Tacitus's  account,  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  in  the 
words  ingens  multitudo,  is  substantially  accurate.  Indeed,  the  strongest 
argument  against  the  view  supported  by  Mr.  Hardy  is  that  it  is  only 
tenable  on  the  supposition  that  Tacitus  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  mis- 
statement, which  he  can  only  have  made  with  deliberate  intention,  and 
which  he  can  have  had  no  object  in  making.  On  the  other  hand  his 
account  is  confirmed  both  by  St.  Clement  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  and  by  the  tradition  of  the  early  church  as  to  the  martyr- 
doms of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Another  argument  which  tells  against 
Mr.  Hardy's  view  is  the  improbability  that  a  persecution  of  the  Jews 
should  have  taken  place  in  Nero's  reign.  As  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Trajan,  Mr.  Hardy  would  probably  have  modified  his 
opinion  on  some  points,  especially  as  regards  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius, 
if  he  had  pursued  his  studies  in  Dr.  Lightfoot's  edition  of  that  father 
more  deeply.  As  regards  his  general  contention  it  is  impossible  to  make 
either  Pliny's  or  Trajan's  remarks  fit  in  with  the  supposition  that  they 
looked  upon  the  Christians  or  punished  them  merely  as  members  of  an 
unlicensed  club.  If  this  were  so,  why  was  death  the  punishment,  and 
why  does  Pliny  speak  of  their  practice  as  a  ^jrava  super stitio  ?  Mr. 
Hardy  says  that  he  does  not  understand  Dr.  Lightfoot's  point  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  mistake  of  Xiphilinus,  the  epitomator  of  Dio,  in  the 
passage  about  Clemens  and  Domitilla.  His  point  is  surely  this :  that  an 
epitomator,  by  the  mere  act  of  epitomising,  often  obscures  the  meaning 
of  a  passage.  Abthub  Tilley. 

Ancient  Facts    and   Fictions    conceriiing    Churches   and    Tithes.       By 
EouNDELL,  Earl  of  Selbokne.    (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1888.) 

In  Lord  Selborne's  '  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  Disesta- 
blishment '  he  naturally  had  to  deal  with  statements  as  to  the  origin  of 
tithes  and  other  parochial  endowments,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are 
commonly  believed  to  have  a  serious  bearing  on  the  question  of  disesta- 
blishment. "Writing  as  he  was,  however,  on  the  whole  subject  and  for 
general  readers.  Lord  Selborne  could  not  go  as  thoroughly  into  these 
matters  as  either  the  lawyer  or  the  historian  would  desire.  He  was  con- 
tent, for  instance,  in  the  main  to  follow  Selden,  and  thus  passed  over  a 
good  many  points  on  which  light  has  been  thrown  since  Selden's  time. 
In  the  present  work  Lord  Selborne  has  made  a  close  investigation  of 
several  of  these  points,  without  drawing  the  polemical  application  to  which 
they  lend  themselves.     The  book  is  therefore  purely  historical,  and  ought 
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to  prove  very  useful  to  those  who  are  investigating  the  origins  of  the 
church  of  England.  With  extreme  care  and  minuteness  Lord  Selborne 
has  brought  together  all  that  is  known  on  such  subjects  as  the  '  Capitulare 
Episcoporum,'  the  Egbertine  excerptions,  ^Ifric's  '  Canons,'  and  other 
early  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  tithes  and  parochial  endow- 
ments, and  by  so  doing  has  virtually  thrown  fresh  and  valuable  light 
upon  them.  Whether  his  main  theses  are  accepted  or  not — and  they  are 
still  for  the  most  part  debatable — there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  investigation  into  these  subsidiary  matters,  or  as  to 
the  utility  of  his  results.  Lord  Selborne's  work  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  most  careful,  and  on  the  whole  accurate,  but  there  are  a  few 
minor  details  in  which  some  correction  might  be  made  ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  general  conclusions  of  the  book,  I  should  like  to  bring 
forward  some  considerations  the  force  of  which  Lord  Selborne  seems  to 
have  underrated. 

Let  us  take  the  small  points  first,  for  they  are  really  unimportant. 
Lord  Selborne  assumes  (p.  109)  that  Paulinus  received  the  pall  as  arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  but  is  it  not  certain  that  the  pall  reached  him  at 
Eochester,  after  his  flight  from  York  ?  If  this  is  so  his  right  to  the 
title  of  archbishop  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  dealing  with  the  compli- 
cated case  of  Wilfrid,  Lord  Selborne  seems  rather  hard  upon  Archbishop 
Theodore,  who,  he  says  (p.  Ill),  '  procured  the  removal '  of  Wilfrid  from 
his  see.  The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Kaine  and  by  Dr.  Bright,  which  represents  Theodore's  action  as  primarily 
the  division  of  Wilfrid's  vast  diocese  against  his  will,  in  pursuance  of  the 
archbishop's  general  policy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  wished,  at  least 
at  first,  to  depose  Wilfrid,  though  he  showed  no  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in 
his  deposition  when  it  was  brought  about  by  the  king  in  consequence  of 
Wilfrid's  appeal  to  Kome.  When,  again.  Lord  Selborne  says  (p.  131) 
that  '  Egbert  had  just  been  made  archbishop,'  i.e.  before  Bede  wrote  his 
celebrated  letter  to  him,  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  one  of  Bede's 
counsels  is  that  Egbert  should  become  archbishop,  for  hitherto  he,  like 
his  predecessors,  was  only  a  bishop,  with  no  metropolitan  authority. 
Lastly,  is  it  accurate  to  say  (p.  211)  that  Glastonbury,  under  Dunstan, 
was  a  Benedictine  house  ?  Dunstan  introduced  many  reforms,  but  the 
Benedictine  rule  came  from  Fleury,  after  Dunstan  had  left  Glastonbury 
for  Canterbury. 

These  are  small  matters,  and  have  no  bearing  on  the  main  object  of 
Lord  Selborne's  investigations.  This  is  threefold.  He  sets  himself  to 
examine  the  common  views  that  tithes  were  legally  imposed  on  the 
whole  of  England  by  a  definite  legislative  act,  that  they  were  legally 
divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  of  which  only  one  part  was  allotted  to 
the  clergy ;  and  that  the  parochial  system,  with  its  endowments,  was 
established  in  England  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  or  at  least  almost  as 
early  as  the  time  of  that  great  prelate.  With  regard  to  the  second  of 
these  points  Lord  Selborne's  conclusions  seem  to  be  irrefragable.  With 
the  nominal  exception  of  Ethelred's  laws  he  proves  that  all  the  early 
references  to  a  compulsory  division  of  the  tithe  are  either  interpolations 
or  are  simply  due  to  private  persons  who  were  under  continental  influ- 
ence.    On  the  continent,  as  Lord  Selborne  shows  in  the  earlier  part  of 
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his  book,  there  were  local  customs  and  rules  of  division  such  as  the 
quadripartite  division  of  the  Koman  and  other  churches,  the  tripartite 
division  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  a  bipartite  division  contemplated  by 
a  Gallican  canon.     In  the  north-east  of  Gaul  and  in  parts  of  the  Low 
Countries  the  tripartite  division  was  enjoined  by  a  ninth-century  code  of 
rules  known  as  the  '  Capitulare  Episcoporum,'  from  which  is  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  '  every  passage  in  certain  Anglo-Saxon  compila- 
tions of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  which  mentions  a  tripartite 
division  of  tithes.'     Chief  among  these  compilations  stand  the  '  excerp- 
tions   of  Egbert,'  which  have  long  been  recognised  as  spurious,  and 
the  so-called   '  Canons  of  MUvic,'  which  still  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
synodical  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's   case,  but  which  are   known  to  be  of 
merely  private  authority,  and  in  part  derived  from  the  '  Capitulare  Epi- 
scoporum.'  ^Ifric  put  the  provisions  in  his  own  words,  but  Lord  Selborne 
shows  that  the  '  Capitulare '  was  '  the  fountain-head '  from  which  he  took 
the  articles  relating  to  the  duties  of  priests.     No  doubt  they  express  his 
wishes,  and  presumably  those  of  Bishop  Wulfsine  of  Sherborne,  for  whom 
he  wrote  his  '  Canons  ; '  but  they  are  in  no  sense  authoritative.   Probably 
they  indicate  that  a  certain  school  of  reformers — perhaps  the  Benedictine 
monks — wished  to  introduce  some  of  the  continental  customs  into  Eng- 
land.    This  would  account  for  the  presence  of  these  '  sacerdotal  laws  '  in 
the  Egbertine  compilations,  made  at  Worcester,  and,  as  Lord  Selborne 
coajectures,  by  Oswald,  the  monk  of  Worcester  whom  Bishop  Oswald 
sent  to  visit  the   French  monasteries.      It  would   account  also  for  the 
fact  that  one  manuscript  containing  them  was  given  to  the  cathedral  of 
Exeter  by  Bishop  Leofric,  the  Burgundian,  who  introduced  the  Lotharin- 
gian  rule  of  Chrodegang  for  his  canons.     And  it  also  accounts  for  the 
occurrence  among  the  laws  ascribed  to  Ethelred  of  a  law  ordering  the 
tripartite  division  of  tithes.     Whether  they  were  Ethelred's  or  not,  or 
whether,  if  they  were,  they  expressed  more  than  the  good  advice  which 
Ethelred  received  on  his  recall  in  1014,  is  very  doubtful  and  quite  im- 
material ;    for  Ethelred's   reign   came   to  an   end  in   1016,  and   when 
Canute  drew  up  his  code,  based  in  fact  upon  these  very  laws  of  Ethelred, 
he  not  only  entirely  omitted  the  article  as  to  the  tripartite  division  of 
tithes,  but  inserted  provisions  at  variance  with  it.   Lord  Selborne  suggests 
that  this  rebuff  to  the  monastic  party  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Ethel- 
noth,  but  in  any  case  it  explains  the  absence  of  the  law  of  tripartite 
division  from  every  later  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws.     And  we  may 
trust  that  Lord  Selborne's  patient  investigation  has  given  this  figment 
the  finishing  blow. 

With  regard  to  tithes.  Lord  Selborne's  position  is  that  though  the 
obligation  was  recognised  there  was  no  secular  law  enforcing  it  till  the 
well-known  enactment  of  Edgar.  In  reaching  this  result  he  goes 
counter  to  the  received  opinion  as  to  the  legatine  councils  of  787  and  as 
to  the  bearing  of  Edward  the  Elder's  treaty  with  the  Danes.  He  also 
seems  to  me  unduly  to  minimise  the  earlier  evidence  as  to  the  binding 
obligation  of  tidies.  In  Theodore's  penitential  the  exception  of  priests 
from  the  obligation  surelj'  proves  it  in  the  case  of  laymen,  though  of 
course  these  rules  have  no  secular  force.     And  in  the  only  mention  of 
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tithes  by  Bede  the  omission  of  two  words  in  Lord  Selborne's  quotation 
rather  alters  the  force  of  the  statement.  Bishop  Eadbert,  says  Bede,  was 
remarkable  for  his  alms  deeds,  which  were  such  that  juxta  legem  he  gave 
to  the  poor  a  tithe  not  only  of  his  beasts,  but  of  all  his  corn  and  fruits,  &c. 
The  '  law '  referred  to  was  probably  the  Mosaic  law,  but  at  all  events 
the  words  seem  to  point  to  some  well-defined  obligation.  But  Lord 
Selborne's  treatment  of  the  legatine  canons  of  787  is  more  important.  In 
opposition  to  all  previous  authorities,  including  Bishop  Stubbs,  he 
maintains  that  the  decrees  of  the  legatine  councils  were  not  even,  if  I 
understand  him  rightly,  canons,  and  were  certainly  not  civil  enactments. 
He  argues  this  chiefly  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place  their  form  is 
not  that  of  laws,  either  civil  or  canonical,  but  '  of  pastoral  precept.'  '  The 
tone  is  that  of  an  apostolical  charge  or  a  pulpit  exhortation ;  they  are 
admonitions  and  precepts,  not  laws.'  They  are  enforced  by  no  temporal 
sanctions  ;  the  whole  is  spiritual.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Lord  Selborne 
expects  too  much  exactness  and  legal  formality  in  these  early  enactments. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  form  of  these  canons  is  hortatory  and  pastoral, 
but  other  canons — as,  for  instance,  those  passed  at  Clovesho  in  747 — were 
very  similar  in  this  respect,  and  the  tone  of  the  legatine  canons  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  Roman  origin.  This  might  have  invalidated  them 
as  national  laws,  had  they  not  been  accepted  by  the  kings  and  witan  of 
Northumbria  and  Mercia.  But  Lord  Selborne's  second  main  ground  of 
objection  to  the  ordinary  view  is  that  they  were  not  formally  accepted,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bishops  being  incompatible  with  the  national  character 
of  the  assemblies  in  which  the  canons  were  subscribed.  This,  again,  is 
doubtful.  The  assemblies,  both  in  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  were  un- 
doubtedly primarily  ecclesiastical,  and  the  foreign  bishops  who  were 
present  may  well  have  taken  part  in  them  as  provincial  synods,  and  there- 
fore as  not  limited  to  subjects  of  the  king  of  Northumbria  or  the  king  of 
Mercia  ;  but  the  canons  were  also  subscribed  at  both  synods  by  laymen, 
judices  optimates  et  nohiles,  whose  acceptance  must  have  given  something 
of  secular  validity  to  these  enactments.  On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  that 
Lord  Selborne's  investigation  has  materially  impaired  the  force  of  Bishop 
Stubbs'  and  Mr.  Haddan's  conclusion  that  the  legatine  canon  as  to  tithes '  as 
approved  by  the  kings  and  witan  had  ths  force  of  law,  although  it  is  un- 
certain by  what  means  the  law  was  enforced,  or  whether  it  was  enforced 
at  all.'  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  significant  that  Alfred,  as  Lord  Selborne 
points  out,  though  he  professed  to  have  selected  his  laws  from  those  of 
earlier  legislators,  including  Ofifa,  does  not  insert  any  law  as  to  tithes. 
Nevertheless  his  successor,  Edward  the  Elder,  in  his  treaty  with  the  Danes 
seems  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  law  enforcing  tithes,  and  Lord  Selborne 
admits  that  the  treaty  proves  the  customary  and  canonical  obligation  of 
tithes.  It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  accurate  to  say  that  Edward 
added  a  penalty  to  an  existing  legal  obligation,  the  heathen  invasion  having 
necessitated  a  stricter  enforcement  of  a  law  hitherto  acknowledged  and 
carried  out  without  much  difficulty. 

In  dealing  with  the  third  point,  the  establishment  of  the  parochial 
system.  Lord  Selborne  has  of  course  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  old 
mistake  which  ascribed  it  to  a  definite  act  of  Archbishop  Theodore  ;  but 
he  seems  to  underrate  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  the  gradual  growth 
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of  a  local  ministry  in  very  early  times.     In  Bede's  letter  to  Egbert  a 
passage  occurs  in  which  Bade  urges  the  bishop  to  associate  with  himself 
priests  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  remote 
districts  of  his  diocese.     This  passage  undoubtedly  shows  that  the  paro- 
chial system  had  not  as  yet  been  established,  but  Lord  Selborne  argues 
that  it  proves  that  the  system  was  not  even  in  process  of  establishment.' 
He  makes  Bede  say,  '  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  associate  with  your-  ' 
self  many  helpers  in  this  holy  work,  by  appointing  priests  and  teachers 
to  go  through  all  the  villages,  constantly  preaching  the  word  of  God,' 
&c.,  and  he  infers,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him,  that  Bede  contemplated 
only  an   itinerant   ministry.     But  the  original  contains  nothing  about 
going  through  all  the  villages.     Nacessarium  satis  est  tit  plurcs  tibi  sacri 
operis  adjutores  adsciscas,  presbyteros  videlicet  ordinando,  atque  institu- 
endo  doctores,  qtii  in  singulis  viculis  prcedicando  Dei  verba  .  .  .  assistant. 
Bede  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
local  ministi-y,  or  rather  the  extension  of  the  system  which  had  already 
been  begun   even   before   the  days  of  Egbert ;   for  Eddi,  in  a  passage 
which  Lord  Selborne  has  overlooked,  says  that  Wilfrid  '  ordained  pres- 
byters and  deacons  in  different  places  to  assist  him  in  his  work.'     And 
Cedd,  according  to  Bede, /eci^  2^cr  loca  ecclesias,  presbyteros  et  diaconos 
ordinavit,  qui  sc  in  vcrbo  fidei  et  ministerio  baptizandi  adjuvarent,  which 
indicates  the  beginnings  of  parishes  and  of  local  clergy.     This  and  other 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  given  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Bright's 
'  Early  English  Church  History,'  which  does   not  seem  to  have   come 
under  Lord  Selborne's  notice.     But  though  he  has  not  given  full  weight 
to   the   evidence   for  the  very  early  beginning  of   a   parochial  system, 
he  shows  conclusively  that  a  long  period  elapsed  before  parish  churches 
were  universal  or  were  recognised  by  law,  and  that  the  first  enactment 
mader  Avhich  such  churches  could  be  legally  endowed  with  tithes  was  made 
by  Edgar,  in  the  laws  which  also  first  sanctioned  the  forcible  seizure  of  tithes 
from  those  who  withheld  them.    Edgar  allowed  the  appropriation  to  private 
or  manorial  churches  of  one-third  of  the  tithe,  which  till  then  was  payable 
to  the  monastic  mother  church ;  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
parochial  system  is  the  history  of  the  similar  appropriation  of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds,  and  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  manorial  churches  so 
endowed  over  the  whole  country.     But  this  history  is  singularly  difiicult 
to  trace.     The  process  is  complete  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
no  legislative  act  of  any  council,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  of  any  king  or 
pope  can  be  found  by  which  the  system  was  established.    Lord  Selborne 
adopts   and  confirms    Selden's   theory  that   tlie   endowment   of  parish 
churches  with  the  whole  tithe  was  the  independent  act  in  each  case  of 
the  lord  of  the  lands  from  which  the  tithe  arose.     Selden  produced  no 
records  of  such  express  endowments  of  parish  churches,  but  Lord  Selborne 
has  supplied  this  deficiency  by  citing  cases  in  which  tithes  were  by  lay 
benefactors  bestowed  upon  churches  founded  by  them,  and  from  the  form 
of  the  records  he  argues  that  these  were  evidently  not  exceptional  cases. 
His   conclusion   is   tha^t   '  it   was   by  means   of  express  and  particular 
grants  of  this  kind  that  each  parish  church,  as  it  was  founded  and  conse- 
crated (after  King  Edgar's  time),  obtained  a  title  to  the  parochial  titiies.' 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  but  whether  it  be 
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accepted  or  not  Lord  Selborne's  discussion  of  the  question  has  thrown  a 
good  deal  of  fresh  hght  upon  it,  and  has  cleared  away  many  of  the  un- 
grounded assumptions  and  misconceptions  which  have  long  surrounded 
tlie  subject,  and  for  the  patient  care  with  which  he  has  accomplished  this, 
all  students  of  English  church  history  may  well  be  grateful  to  him. 

A.  T.  Lyttelton. 

Trdsor  de  Chronologic,  d'Histoire  ct  de  Geographic,  pour  Vetude  et 
Vemploi  dcs  Documents  du  Moyen  Age.  Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Mas 
Latkie,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Fol.  (Paris :  Librairie  Victor  Palme. 
1889.) 

No  such  valuable  and  thoroughly  practical  aid  to  the  study  of  medieval 
history  has  for  a  long  time  been  vouchsafed  the  student  as  that  presented 
in  this  massive  folio.  That  it  is  a  compilation  in  no  way  detracts  from 
its  value,  but  constitutes  rather  its  essential  merit ;  and  the  2,299  pages 
before  us  contain  information  which  it  has  hitherto  been  necessary  to  seek 
in  some  dozen  different  works,  of  which  at  least  two  or  tliree  are  singly 
more  costly  than  the  present  publication.  Eminently  Galilean  in  its  con- 
ception and  range  of  view,  it  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  valuable. 
Limited  mainly,  although  not  entirely,  to  medieval  times — and  in  those 
times  most  serviceable  in  relation  to  French  history— and  in  French 
history  again  especially  useful  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  history — its 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  in  many  respects  complements 
like  labours  in  Germany.  The  Trdsor,  in  short,  at  once  profound  and 
critical,  represents  another  achievement  on  the  part  of  that  growing 
school  of  historical  research  and  erudition  in  France,  which  is  already 
vying  with  the  rival  school  in  Germany,  and  boldly  challenging  the  theories 
and  conclusions  of  some  of  her  ablest  scholars. 

The  Tresor  is  arranged  under  three  main  divisions :  1.  Technical 
Chronology  ;  2.  Historical  Chronology ;  3.  Ecclesiastical  Geography. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions  we  have  the  well-known  chronological 
tables  of  the  '  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  with  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  third  edition  of  that  work  published  in  1783.  There  are  also  some 
useful  additions.  We  have  the  Olympiads,  from  B.C.  776  down  to  a.d. 
311,  succeeded  by  the  Indictions  from  312  a.d.  down  to  the  close  of  the 
present  century.  The  Benedictine  editors,  in  exhibiting  the  agreement 
of  the  Indictions  with  the  Gregorian  year,  limited  themselves  to  a  com- 
parison where  both  styles  commenced  with  the  first  of  January.  In  the 
present  table,  a  second  column  gives  the  Indictions  commencing  1  Sept., 
24  Sept.,  and  Christmas  Day.  As  both  1  Sept.  and  Christmas  Day  were 
much  used  (as  marldng  the  commencement  of  the  new  year)  alike  at  the 
Byzantine  court  and  in  the  papal  chancellor's  court,  the  utility  of  this 
second  column  is  obvious.  The  first  mode  of  dating,  indeed,  as  we  know 
from  the  writings  of  Ambrose,  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  continued  to  be  in  use  in  that  country  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth.  Hildebrand  and  Otto  III  both  reckoned  according  to  this 
method.  The  other  two  methods  were  likewise  in  use  in  the  papal 
chancery.  Commencing,  however,  each  at  a  different  date,  the  three 
methods  can  be  compared  with  the  Gregorian  year  in  one  and  the  same 
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column  with  only  an  approximate  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  tlie  month, 
and  the  day  of  the  month,  are  essential  to  certainty  in  a  comparison  of 
the  two  styles.  It  is  no  slight  aid,  accordingly,  which  is  here  aftbrded  by 
the  thirty-five  tables  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  giving  the  date  of  each 
festival  and  saint's  day  for  each  successive  year  (both  bissextile  and  ordi- 
nary) according  as  Easter  falls  on  its  earliest  date  (22  March)  to  its  latest 
(25  April)  after  the  full  moon  of  the  18th.  These  most  useful  tables  are 
reprinted  from  the  '  Calendrier  perpetuel  developpe  sous  forme  de  calendrier 
ordinaire  '  by  Father  Escoffier,  published  in  1880. 

Subsidiary  again  to  these  lists,  is  the  '  Glossary  of  Dates,'  or  explana- 
tory catalogue  of  the  various  names  under  which  days  and  seasons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  are  often  designated  by  medieval  writers.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  Ducange,  but  it  is  no  slight  service 
to  have  them  thus  brovight  together  under  one  heading  and  in  a  compass 
of  eighteen  pages.  As  in  Ducange,  the  list  is  defective  with  respect  to 
Teutonic  names.  We  find  indeed  such  names  as  '  Affterstag,'  *  Drausch- 
ken  Montag'  (confined  almost  entirely  to  Silesia),  '  Herbitsmanoth ' 
(found  only  in  Einhard),  '  Oeftera  geola '  (the  Saxon  for  January),  and 
'  Jouler  Moneth '  (the  Swedish  for  December  ) ;  but  much  more  usual 
forms,  such  as  Bauernsonntag,  Creuzwoche,  Eselfest,  Fulmant,  Schwor- 
tag,  Haferweihe,  Valtinstag,  and  many  others  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence, all  noted  in  Brinkmeier's  excellent  *  Handbuch  der  historischen 
Chronologic'  (1882),  are  wanting. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  work, — the  Historical  Chronology— 
Comte  Mas  Latrie  again  draws  largely  on  the  labours  of  his  Benedictine 
predecessors,  but  exercises  a  considerable  discretion  both  with  respect  to 
additions  and  retrenchment.  He  commences  with  a  catalogue  of  saints, 
— first  of  all  a  general  alphabetical  catalogue,  with  references  to  the 
'  Acta  Sanctorum,'  and  then  a  '  hagiographie  geograpbique,'  or  enumera- 
tion according  to  countries.  Notwithstanding  the  superstition  in  which 
they  had  their  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  study  of  these 
lists  is  in  some  respects  eminently  instructive  ;  and  not  least  so  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  illustrate  the  gradual  growth  of  that  superstition, 
until  at  last,  to  quote  the  sententious  expression  of  Gibbon,  men  *  in- 
vented names  for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.'  The  next  two  lists 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  service  to  all  students  of  medieval  history, — 
they  are  those  of  the  Latin  fathers  and  of  the  popes.  The  formei-, 
founded  on  Migne's  'Patrologia  Latina,'  gives  the  enumeration  of  the 
authors  contained  in  that  great  collection  both  in  alphabetical  and  in 
chronological  order.  All  workers  in  this  field  will  at  once  appreciate  tbe 
advantage  of  having  before  them  a  concise  summary  of  the  contents  of 
each  volume  of  the  series,  a  repertoire  of  facts  and  instruction  of  which 
Comte  Mas  Latrie  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  is  chaque  jour  2)lus 
connue  et  plus  apprccice,  vialjre  cV inevitables  iinperfcctions  typorjra- 
phiques.  The  chronology  of  the  popes  will  be  found  of  no  less  utility. 
Not  only  are  the  main  facts  respecting  each  pontiff  concisely  given,  but 
an  itinerary  of  his  place  of  sojourn  when  absent  from  the  capital  is  also 
appended.  As  the  pontifical  bulls  and  letters  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  are  frequently  undated,  while  they  preserve  the  name  of  the 
place  whence   they  were  sent  forth,  the  value  of  such  information  is 
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obvious,  although  it  is  here  continued  somewhat  beyond  the  period  of  its 
pecuUar  value — that  is  to  say,  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
chronology  of  the  popes  is  succeeded  by  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  this 
again  by  others  of  councils,  of  pilgrimages,  together  with  lists  of  the 
different  religious  orders,  both  chronological  and  alphabetical.  Ten 
pages  more  give  us  the  Roman  emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  emperors 
of  the  West,  and  here  the  editor's  sympathies  come  sufficiently  to  the 
front,  as  he  exhibits  '  Charlemagne '  as  the  successor  not  of  Constantine 
VI,  but  of  the  remote  Augustulus,  describes  the  Empire  of  the  West  as 
coming  to  an  end  with  Berenger  I,  in  915,  and  altogether  ignores  the 
successors  of  Otlio  I,  j^'i'Cfnier  emj^creur  cV Allemagne. 

The  lists  of  bishops  and  archbishops  which  succeed  constitute 
perhaps  the  most  elaborate  portion  of  the  entire  work.  First  of  all,  Ave 
have  a  general  index  to  the  '  Gallia  Christiana '  similar  to  that  to  the 
'  Patrologia  Latina,'  and  following  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  dioceses. 
Next  we  have  ihe  modern  boundaries  ;  and  then  a  series  of  successions 
to  177  dioceses  in  France,  from  the  date  of  foundation  down  to  the 
present  time.  Here,  as  we  should  have  expected,  the  editor  has  mainly 
followed  the  guidance  of  Gams,  although  exercising  at  the  same  time  an 
independent  judgment  and  availing  himself  of  yet  more  recent  publica- 
tions. The  list  of  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  see  of  Agde,  for  example,  is 
taken  from  M.  Mabille's  new  edition  of  the  '  Histoire  de  Languedoc '  (iv. 
805),  although  Comte  Mas-  Latrie  does  not  accept  all  the  editor's  conjec- 
tural alterations. 

In  pursuing  his  labours  and  dealing  with  the  secular  lists,  the  editor 
found  himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  principle  of  selection.  The 
material  ready  to  his  hands,  in  the  'Art  de  verifier,'  &c.,  if  appropriated 
in  its  entirety,  would  have  made  demands  upon  his  space  much  exceeding 
the  proposed  limits  of  this  portion  of  his  work.  He  has  accordingly  omitted 
a  number  of  what  he  terms  '  secondary  '  lists.  Some  of  these  lists,  for 
the  matter  of  their  general  historic  value,  might  indeed  have  been  not 
unjustly  designated  as  '  tertiary; '  but  the  truth  is  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  edition  of  1783,  with  its  numerous  lists  of 
Alsatian,  Suabian,  and  Silesian  dukes,  of  margraves,  and  landgraves,  and 
other  dignitaries,  has  been  quietly  put  aside.  French  scholars,  a  century 
ago,  could  regard  its  contents  with  an  equanimity  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  command.  Even  in  his  enumeration  of  the  kings  of  France,  Comte 
Mas  Latrie  does  not  fail  to  combat  the  theory  of  the  Teutonic  descent  of 
the  Capetian  dynasty.  Richer,  as  every  reader  of  Freeman  knows,  de- 
scribes the  ancestor  of  Count  Eudes  as  advena  Gcrmanus.  This,  however, 
our  editor  puts  aside  as  written  with  ^lne  mauvaise  intention.  M.  Anatole 
de  Barthelemy,  he  considers,  in  his  article  in  the  '  Revue  des  questions 
historiques,'  ctahlit  parfaitcmcnt  que  Bobert  le  Fort  ctait  neustrien,  c'cst 
a  dire  un  vrai  franqais. 

In  the  course  of  his  examination  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
Comte  Mas  Latrie  has  found  again  that  even  the  heroic  toil  of  Clemencet 
and  Clement  left  something  not  inconsiderable  to  be  done,  and  something 
that  admitted  of  rectification.  In  the  Tresor,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
list  of  the  great  French  feudatories  greatly  extended,  the  enumeration 
reaching  to  IGO  lists.     Among  the  lists  which  have  received  additions 
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and  corrections  are  those  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne,  the  doges 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  dukes  of  Montferrat,  the  princes  of  Tarentum, 
the  kings  and  cahphs  of  Mahometan  Spain,  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  the  Mongol  khans,  and  the 
sultans  of  Egypt.  Others  which  are  altogether  new  are  those  of  the 
courts  of  Piedmont  and  the  senators  of  Pome— the  latter  a  dignity  which 
after  the  year  1205  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to  a  single  individual 
— the  papal  nominee  ;  the  kings  of  Servia,  the  princes  of  Bosnia,  Epirus, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ;  the  petty  Mahometan  dynasties  which,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  divided  Asia  Minor ;  the  rulers 
of  western  and  central  Asia,  from  the  sheiks  of  the  Assassins  to  the  Great 
Moguls ;  in  Africa,  the  emirs,  deys,  and  beys,  and  other  potentates  who 
have  ruled  the  northern  provinces  from  Cairo  to  Tunis. 

The  editor  makes  no  apology  for  having  sought  to  include  historical 
geography  in  his  volume  ;  he  only  regrets  that  the  amount  of  space  which 
he  has  sought  to  allot  to  its  treatment  has  not  been  more  ample.  Here 
he  again  approaches  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  history,  although  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  In  dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  dioceses,  he  admits  that  he  has  been  able  to 
arrive  only  at  approximate  conclusions  ;  but  he  urges,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  these  tables  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  with  their  diocesan  sub- 
divisions, will,  notwithstanding,  be  found  to  afford  invaluable  guidance 
to  historical  and  geographical  research.  A  comparison  of  these  lists, 
especially  those  of  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  countries,  Avitli  those  of  Latin 
lands,  illustrates  the  different  manner  in  which  the  episcopal  system 
developed  itself  in  these  respective  divisions ;  a  difference  partly 
attributable  to  the  provincial  traditions  of  the  Empire,  partly  also  to 
the  comparative  density  of  population,  but  also  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
different  theory  of  the  episcopal  office  which  obtained  in  the  earlier 
centuries  when  compared  with  that  of  later  times. 

The  information  given  respecting  the  monastic  foundations  of  France 
is  not  less  complete  than  that  respecting  the  bishoprics,  the  enumera- 
tion occupying  no  less  than  fifty  pages.  The  next  list,  that  of  the 
ancient  monasteries  of  the  Christian  world,  is  less  satisfactory,  especially 
with  regard  to  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  foundations.  Such  omissions 
as  those  of  the  Irish  Banchor,  Amesbury,  Beverley,  Hexham,  St.  Em- 
meranus  at  Ratisbon ;  St.  Albans  assigned  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
St.  Wilfrid's  monastery  described  as  at  Inhripp  (for  the  Inchcape  Rock), 
are  instances  of  a  somewhat  otiose  treatment,  which  is  the  less  excusable 
inasmuch  as  the  excellent  list  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties '  would  have  supplied  most  of  the  missing  information.  But  Comte 
Mas  Latrie's  whole  labours  have  been  conceived  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  devoted  son  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Romance  nations  that  their  great  value  becomes  most 
apparent.  J.  Bass  Mullingek. 
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Scotland  in  1298.  Documsnts  relating  to  the  Campaign  of  Edward  I  in 
that  year,  and  especially  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Edited  by  Henry 
GouGH.     (Paisley  and  London  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1888.) 

This  sumptuous,  well-printed,  well-bound,  and  handsome  volume  is 
dedicated  to  the  marquis  of  Bute,  at  whose  instigation  and  expense  it 
seems  to  have  been  published.  Mr.  Gough,  the  editor,  has  contributed  a 
short  and  modest  but  useful  introduction,  giving  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  year.  He  has  noted  what  documents  of  his  collection  have  already 
been  printed,  and  where.  He  had  also  appended  short  but  useful  notes 
to  the  text,  explaining  hard  words  and  identifying  names  and  localities 
mentioned  with  their  modern  equivalents.  His  inaccuracies  seem  very 
few ;  but  on  p.  59  he  does  not  help  us  much  by  saying  that  a  constable 
is  a  '  centurion,'  and  a  '  border  town '  is  rather  a  quaint  description 
of  Eoyston  (p.  104),  because  it  lies  between  two  counties.  On  p.  102 
Mr.  Gough  might  have  mentioned  the  accessible  edition  of  the  '  Dialogus 
de  Scaccario '  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  '  Select  Charters,'  rather  than  the 
comparatively  inaccessible  one  in  Madox.  But  the  only  bad  mistakes 
that  I  have  found  are  in  his  very  unhappy  identifications  of  Welsh 
names  on  pp.  91-94.  On  p.  91  he  does  not  seem  quite  sure  whether 
Denbighshire  and  Montgomeryshire  existed  or  not  in  1298.  '  Pool ' 
is  simply  the  well-known  town  Welshpool.  '  Caerdewi '  is  a  ludicrously 
wrong  suggestion  for  the  '  Cadewy  '  of  the  text,  which  is  of  course 
'  Cedewein.'  '  Arwystli '  Mr.  Gough  despairs  of  identifying  and  is  content 
with  saying  that  it  is  '  often  mentioned  in  the  '  Brut  y  Tywysogion.'  It 
would  not  have  needed  much  research  to  find  out  that  it  is  the  district 
round  Llanidloes.  Similarly  on  p.  92  the  '  Strattewi '  and  '  Denet '  (really 
Deued)  of  the  text  are  not  '  Strath-Tewi '  and  '  Dynet,'  but  '  Ystrad 
Towy  '  ( i.e.  Vale  of  Towy)  and  '  Dyved.'  But  small  slips  like  this  do  not 
much  aflfect  the  general  value  of  the  notes.  The  careful  and  copious 
index  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested  without  long  use,  thoroughly  accurate 
and  quite  indispensable  in  a  book  of  the  sort. 

The  documents  printed  begin  with  a  reprint  from  the  chief  chroniclers 
of  their  account  of  the  campaign  of  3298.  The  bulk  of  the  collection 
consists  of  writsforraisingsoldiers,  letters  of  protection,  mandates,  precepts, 
appointments,  and  similar  miscellaneous  documents,  which,  though 
copiously  illustrating  in  detail  the  mode  of  levying,  the  personnel  and  the 
equipment  of  Edward  I's  army,  do  not  in  all  cases  throw  any  very  great  light 
on  '  Scotlandin  1298,'  and  are  perhaps  not  so  useful  to  the  general  historian 
as  to  the  genealogist.  Of  the  longest  documents  printed  one  is  the 
*  Falkirk  Koll  of  Arms,'  of  which  two  versions  are  given,  one  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century,  preserved  at  Wrest  Park,  described 
in  the  second  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  but  never 
apparently  printed  before,  and  the  other  from  the  Harleian  manuscript 
o589,  an  early  seventeenth-century  transcript,  published  in  the  Beliquary 
for  1875.  The  other  long  document  is  the  very  curious  and  not  un- 
important '  Koll  of  the  Horses  of  the  English  Army  in  Scotland,'  which  is 
interesting  if  only  as  illustrating  the  minute  care  with  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  organised  and  the  strict  honesty  with  which  Edward  I 
paid  his  followers  for  their  horses  lost  on  the  campaign.     It  is  rather  a 
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pity  that  Mr.  Gough's  period  has  been  so  much  worked  on,  and  that  so 
many  of  his  documents  have  been  already  printed,  especially  in  Stevenson's 
'  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  128G-180G.'  But  Mr.  Gougli  is  able  in 
more  than  one  place  to  correct  Mr.  Stevenson's  dates  and  text.  He  was 
almost  more  unfortunate  in  having  already  sought  with  great  trouble  for 
his  materials  before  any  of  Mr.  Bain's  •  Calendar  of  Documents  relating 
to  Scotland '  had  been  published,  in  which  nearly  all  his  documents  are 
calendared.  Mr.  Gough,  however,  prints  everything  in  full.  AVhile  one 
cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  that  Mr.  Gough's  labours  have  not,  for 
his  own  sake,  been  directed  to  more  virgin  soil,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
speak  highly  of  the  carefulness  of  his  work  and  of  the  utility  of  his 
volume.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
BiiiDGETT,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  (London  : 
Burns  &  Gates.     1888.) 

Mr.  Bridgett  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with  respect  for  more  than  one 
reason,  beyond  the  claims  that  he  may  have  as  a  writer,  upon  the  subject 
that  he  has  chosen.  He  has  been  to  some  extent  a  sufferer  for  the 
cause  in  which  Fisher  died.  He  left  Cambridge,  as  he  tells  us,  with- 
out a  degree,  rather  than  take  the  oath  of  the  royal  supremacy,  which  in 
his  time  was  required  of  those  who  would  graduate.  He  has  made  the 
history  of  Bisliop  Fisher  a  lifelong  study,  having  been  attracted  in  youth 
by  the  singular  beauty  of  his  character.  To  this  quality  of  sympathy  ho 
has  added  intelligent  research  ;  and  he  has  produced  no  unworthy 
monument  of  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastics  of  the  church  of  England. 
His  work  embodies  the  earlier  biographies,  opens  some  sources  of  informa- 
tion not  hitherto  used,  and  applies  the  latest  documents  that  have  been 
published  by  the  record  office,  not  only  the  '  State  Papers,'  which  have 
been  worked  before,  but  the  'Letters  and  Papers  '  also,  which  have  not. 
He  says  with  evident  feeling  that  to  him  '  no  books  are  of  such  living 
interest  as  these  great  volumes  of  State  Papers.'  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
biography  of  Fisher  will  be  superseded,  though  it  might  be  improved  in 
some  respects.  It  might  be  enlarged  with  advantage  as  to  his  own  share 
in  the  writing.  He  has  a  way  of  interrupting  himself  by  putting  in  long 
pieces  from  other  writers,  which  would  be  better  in  foot-notes  or  an 
appendix.  A  more  systematic  manner  of  quotation  is  desirable,  and 
scholars  would  be  glad  to  see  the  original  Latin  of  some  of  the  translated 
extracts.  There  is  a  misprint  of  '  lex  '  for  '  sex '  about  Harpsfield's 
'  Dialogi.' 

Mr.  Bridgett's  style  is  interesting,  discursive,  and  somewhat  plaintive. 
A  congenial  spirit  leads  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  saintliness  of  the 
character  of  the  martyr  whom  '  the  holy  Roman  church '  has  lately 
claimed.  There  is  in  his  writing  some  bitterness,  which  is  once  or  twice 
rather  puerile.  A  paragraph  beginning,  '  Caiphas  then,  being  now  high 
priest,'  refers  to  Cranmer's  appointment  to  Canterbury.  Mr.  Bridgett's 
own  position  is  well  defined.  According  to  him  the  pope  is  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,  head  of  the  universal  church,  having  the  right  of  deposing  kings. 
The  church  of  England  he  holds  to  be  a  protestant  sect;  and,  it  would 
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seem,  the  most  odious  protestant  sect  that  there  is.  There  was  an  '  evohi- 
tion  '  in  the  AngHcan  schism ;  that  is,  it  evolved  itself  from  bad  to  worse. 
'  The  greater  number  of  Foxe's  martyrs '  died  '  for  private  fancies  and 
enthusiasms,'  unlike  Fisher  and  More,  who  died  '  for  the  one  catholic  and 
apostolic  faith  ;  and  the  enthusiasms,  along  with  the  evasions  and  re- 
tractations, of  many  of  Foxe's  martyrs,  are  put  in  contrast  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  Fisher  and  More.  This  may  be  well  enough  in  biography, 
but  it  is  too  exclusive  for  history.  It  merely  repeats  the  Jesuit  Parsons 
inconclusive  '  Examen  '  of  Foxe.  There  is  another  side  to  be  heard.  It 
was  '  for  the  one  catholic  and  apostolic  faith '  that  Foxe's  martyrs  con- 
stantly declared  that  they  died ;  and  they  as  constantly  denied  that  it 
Avas  for  private  fancies.  One  of  them,  the  one  who  is  called  Caiphas,  and 
whose  retractations  were  certainly  sad,  was,  in  one  of  his  many  examina- 
tions, decided  enough  about  the  pope,  when  to  the  question,  '  Whom  hath 
Christ  left  here  in  earth  his  vicar  and  head  of  his  church  ?  '  he  replied  by 
the  single  word,  '  Nobody.'  As  to  the  unsatisfactory  term  '  evolution,'  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  kept  out  of  historical  writing.  Why  not 
'  rise  and  growth,'  or  '  origin  and  progress,'  as  Sanders  has  it  ('  De  Origine 
et  Progressu  Schismatis  Anglicani ')  ?  Mr.  Bridgett,  it  may  be  added, 
has  scarcely  touched  the  humourist  side  of  Fisher's  character,  which  was 
by  no  means  undeveloped. 

It  has  happened  that  three  works  by  Eoman  catholic  monks  or  eccle- 
siastics have  appeared  recently  in  rapid  succession  upon  three  subjects 
connected  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Mr.  Gasquet  has  written 
'  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries,'  Mr.  Bridgett  has  written 
'  Blessed  John  Fisher,'  and  Mr.  Hendrike  has  written  '  The  Fall  of  the 
London  Charterhouse.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  these  writers 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  literary  courtesy,  to  say  the  least,  to  ignore 
their  immediate  predecessor.  There  is  a  work,  the  writer  of  which  finds 
himself  almost  without  mention  in  their  volumes,  although  he  has  made  a 
special  study  of  each  of  their  subjects,  and  perceives  everywhere  that  his 
labours  have  been  freely  used.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Gasquet,  indeed,  it  is 
not  so  much  so ;  nor  would  the  writer  of  that  work  quarrel  with  him. 
Mr.  Gasquet  has  acknowledged  the  writer  to  be  his  only  precursor  in  the 
dark  field  of  the  monastic  suppression,  and  has  done  it  more  than  once  in 
honourable  terms.  But  from  the  system  of  using  the  writer's  references 
without  referring  to  the  writer,  and  giving  references  to  the  works  of 
others  where  the  writer  has  not  unduly  but  vainly  expected  to  see  re- 
ference made  to  his  work  also,  there  has  resulted  a  secondary  injustice, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  this :  that  reviewers, 
whose  only  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  gained  from  the  book  that  they 
are  reviewing,  finding  no  particular  references  in  the  book  that  they  are 
reviewing  to  a  certain  other  book  on  the  same  subject,  naturally  remain 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  other  book,  and  applausively  ascribe 
point  after  point,  originally  made,  discovered,  or  put  in  place  by  the 
writer  of  that  other  book,  to  the  author  of  the  book  that  they  are  review- 
ing ;  and  the  writer  of  that  other  book,  after  years  of  labour,  finds  himself 
ignored.  This  has  happened  several  times  in  reviews  of  Mr.  Gasquet  that 
have  appeared  in  leading  periodicals.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bridgett  and 
his  Life  of  Fisher  there  is  only  one  faint  mention  of  the  writer  in  question 
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throughout  the  volume,  although  the  writer  may  claim  to  have  given  the 
most  exact  account  of  the  final  troubles  of  Fisher  that  was  extant  before 
Mr.  Bridgett  wrote  his,  and  although  Mr.  Bridgett  gives  a  sort  of  critical 
survey  or  list  of  previous  writers  on  the  subject,  and  although  Mr.  Bridgett 
makes  reference  freely  enough  to  other  writers,  as  need  may  be.  As  to 
Mr.  Hendrike's  '  Fall  of  the  London  Charterhouse,'  the  fall  of  the  London 
Charterhouse  has  been  carefully  and  fully  treated  by  the  writer  who 
makes  this  remonstrance  ;  Mr.  Hendrike  has  taken  full  advantage  of  his 
labours ;  but  of  the  writer  or  his  work  there  is  no  mention  from  one  end 
of  Mr.  Hendrike's  book  to  the  other.  Kichard  Watson  Dixon. 


Martin  Ltcther  and  the  JReformation  in  Germany  until  the  Close  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  By  the  late  Charles  Beard.  Edited  by  J.  Frederick 
Smith.     (London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.     1889.) 

Every  reader  of  this  book  will  regret  that  the  death  of  its  author  has  left 
it  an  unfinished  torso.  Dr.  Beard's  intention  was  to  write  a  history  of 
the  German  Eeformation,  with  Luther  as  its  central  figure ;  his  labours 
only  extend  to  the  year  1521,  and  though  the  book  is  complete  as  far  as 
it  goes,  yet  naturally  it  was  written  on  a  scale  which  is  disproportionate 
to  its  present  extent.  The  life  of  Luther  to  the  close  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
aifords  ample  material  for  a  monograph  ;  but  Dr.  Beard  did  not  project 
a  monograph,  and  his  book  does  nof  fulfil  the  requirements  of  such  an 
undertaking.  It  is  overweighted  with  introductory  matter,  and  does  not 
follow  with  careful  detail  the  process  of  the  development  of  Luther's 
opinions.  The  book  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is,  an  unfinished  fragment, 
and  must  not  be  judged  for  what  it  has  not  done. 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  of  this,  because,  in  spite  of  all  the 
industry  of  modern  writers,  there  still  is  room  for  the  work  of  some  im- 
partial writer  who  would  bring  to  bear  his  skill  in  spiritual  psychology  to 
trace  the  growth  of  Luther's  opinions,  not  by  inference  to  those  forms 
which  they  ultimately  assumed,  but  by  reference  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  formed.  Dr.  Beard  had  many  of  the 
requisites  for  such  a  task,  and  had  he  been  writing  only  within  the  limits 
which  he  has  reached  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  recognised  this 
as  his  chief  task.  As  an  historian  of  the  German  Reformation  he  thought 
himself  justified  in  assuming  the  general  principles  which  Luther  attained 
to  as  being  from  the  first  inevitable ;  he  is  content  with  the  fact  that 
Luther  rejected  authority,  and  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  interesting 
question  whether  or  not  authority  could  have  absorbed  Luther.  He  has 
no  sense  that  the  disruption  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  catastrophe, 
and  therefore  is  not  concerned  with  distributing  praise  or  blame ;  he  ia 
satisfied  with  the  practical  result  that  '  the  authoritative  church  and  the 
voluntary  assembly  of  free  men  will  always  continue  to  exist  side  by  side, 
each  uttering  an  eternal  protest  against  the  other,  yet  both  necessary  to 
supply  the  various  religious  wants  of  mankind.' 

Such  a  point  of  view  relieves  the  historian  of  much  responsibility,  and 
makes  tolerably  easy  an  impartial  judgment.  If  a  revolt  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  if  its  results  accord  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  Ave 
can  look  upon  its  progress  with  philosophic  severity.     Dr.  Beard  has  no 
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difificulty  in  usin,:?  the  labours  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  has  a  good 
word  for  Janssen  as  well  as  Kosfclin,  and  recognises  the  seductive  eclecticism 
of  Maurenbrecher.  He  has  steeped  himself  in  all  the  modern  literature 
about  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  and  there  is  very  little  which  has 
escaped  his  notice.  No  English  book  has  yet  been  written  which  shows 
such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  results  of  research  and  controversy.  Even 
the  ledger  of  the  Oxford  bookseller,  John  Dome,  published  by  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society,  has  been  used  to  show  the  probable  circulation  of 
Luther's  writings  in  England.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Beard  is  much 
moi'e  versed  in  German  than  in  Italian  authorities,  and  while  he  knows 
all  about  Luther  at  first  hand  he  has  taken  much  of  his  knowledge  about 
the  papacy  at  second  hand. 

In  the  same  way  the  introduction  shows  a  certain  want  of  historical 
equipment.  We  read  of  a  '  Burgundian  kingdom '  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  prince  bishops  of  Germany  are  said  to  have  '  gradually 
arrogated  to  themselves  rights  and  powers  usually  associated  witli 
sovereignty ;  '  Pope  Alexander  VI  is  called  Alexander  Borgia.  More 
perplexing  is  it  to  read  that  '  Plato,  and  still  more  Aristotle,  had  dominated 
those  philosophical  studies  in  which  the  middle  ages  took  so  much 
delight,'  while  on  the  next  page  it  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  paganism 
of  the  Eenaissance  that  '  such  men  as  Gemistus  Pletho  and  Marsilio 
Ficino  were  avowed  Platonists.'  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  to  find  that 
Luther's  utterances  about  Aristotle  do  not  call  for  any  comment.  Half  a 
page  suffices  for  an  account  of  Prierias's  Dialogue,  of  which  Dr.  Beard  does 
not  even  quote  the  title,  '  In  prfesumptuosas  Martini  Lutheri  Conclusiones 
de  potestate  Papje  Dialogus.'  Had  he  done  so  it  would  have  saved  him 
the  mistake  of  saying,  '  It  is  significant  that  his  [Luther's]  answer  is 
entitled  "  Of  the  Power  of  the  Pope,"  as  if,  while  Prierias's  attack  upon 
the  Theses  might  well  be  passed  by  in  silence,  his  fundamental  proposi- 
tions were  worth  refuting.'  To  any  one  interested  in  the  development  of 
Luther's  ideas  it  is  extremely  significant  that  it  was  the  first  object  of 
Luther's  literary  opponents  to  make  the  question  of  indulgences  merely 
a  particular  case  of  the  use  of  the  papal  power.  But  Dr.  Beard  gives  up 
at  once  the  early  aspect  of  the  controversy  by  saying  '  it  was  an  anachronism 
to  set  up  the  church  against  the  pope.  For  those  who  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  opinions  and  actions  of  the  supreme  pontiff  and  his 
subservient  advisers  it  was  every  day  more  plain  that  only  one  alternative 
was  open  revolt  and  schism.'  We  may  be  pardoned  a  little  natural 
curiosity  to  know  how  and  why  this  was  the  case.  In  the  same  way 
Luther's  inconsistencies  are  got  rid  of  with  a  few  general  remarks,  leading 
to  the  conclusion,  '  His  fate  was  too  strong  for  him.  The  whole  set  of 
his  nature,  his  inmost  thoughts,  his  deepest  convictions  irresistibly  im- 
pelled him  in  the  direction  of  rebellion.' 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  points  because  they  may  serve  to  show  that 
Dr.  Beard  has  not  quite  exhausted  the  whole  matter.  Within  his  limits 
he  is  a  master  of  solid  facts,  with  a  sound  judgment  that  is  not  warped  by 
prepossessions.  His  book  is  calm  and  lofty  in  tone,  and  is  written  with 
scholarly  sobriety.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  English  literature, 
as  an  independent  attempt  to  survey  the  Lutheran  movement  in  its  relation 
to  European  thought.  M.  Creightox. 
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Bricven  en  onuitcjegcven  Stukken.  Van  Jonkheer  Arend  van  Dorp,  Heer 
van  Maasdam,  enz.  Uitgegeven  door  Mr.  J.  B.  J.  N.  Eidder  de  van 
DER  ScHUEREN.  Werken  van  het  Historiesch  Genootscliap  gevestigd 
te  Utrecht.     (Utrecht :  Kemink  &  Zoon.     1888.) 

The  letters  and  documents  contained  in  these  two  vohimes  form  a  collec- 
tion of  considerable  interest  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  certain 
aspects  of  the  great  struggle  between  Philip  II  and  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands, upon  the  character  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  great  difficulties 
which  beset  him,  and  the  agents  and  agencies  by  which  he  encountered  and 
overcame  them.  Arend  van  Dorp  was  one  of  that  class  of  self-seekers  who, 
while  espousing  a  great  cause  chiefly  with  the  aim  of  promoting  their  own 
interests,  not  unfrequently  play  no  slight  part  in  directing  the  issue  of 
events.  A  member  of  an  ancient  but  impoverished  family,  he  commenced 
life  under  straitened  circumstances ;  but  already  by  shrewdness  and 
business  capacity  in  1558,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  attained  such  a 
position  of  repute  that  when  Maximilian  of  Burgundy,  marquis  of  Veere 
and  Flushing,  died  childless,  leaving  a  great  inheritance  encumbered  by 
debts,  the  creditors  appointed  him  curator  or  official  trustee  of  the  property. 
It  was  an  important  office  with  considerable  responsibilities,  and  the 
curator  made  use  of  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  him,  whether  or 
not  with  a  watchful  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  creditors,  at  any  rate  to  the 
advancement  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  grew  rapidly  very  rich,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  purchase  for  himself  lordships  and  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Netherland  troubles,  his 
interests  were  at  first  far  too  much  engrossed  in  the  amassing  of  wealtJi 
for  him  to  commit  himself.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  strong  religious 
prepossessions,  or  to  have  suffered  in  any  way  from  Spanish  tyranny.  His 
only  dread  was,  that  he  might  be  assailed  for  maladministration  of  his 
trust.  He  felt  that  his  position  was  an  insecure  one,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who,  from  whatever 
motives,  were  certainly  the  disturbers  of  settled  order  and  the  fomenters 
of  civil  discord. 

The  first  expedition  of  the  prince  of  Orange  had  miserably  failed. 
He  was  planning  a  second,  but  was  hampered  for  want  of  funds.  He 
had  gathered  together  a  number  of  German  princes  at  the  castle  of 
Dillenberg  to  consult  upon  the  situation,  but  despite  all  his  arguments 
and  entreaties  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  lend  him  the  assist- 
ance he  required.  They  saw  no  prospect  of  obtaining  pay  for  their 
troops,  or  such  help  from  the  Netherlands  as  to  give  them  hopes  of 
success.  At  this  critical  moment  Van  Dorp  came  to  Dillenberg,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  William,  on  loan,  the  large  sum  of  10,000  florins.  The 
effect  upon  the  assembled  princes  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  a  single 
Netherlander  was  instantaneous,  and  several  of  them  at  once  undertook 
to  raise  regiments  for  the  prince.  By  what  he  did  on  this  occasion  Van 
Dorp  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fortunes  of  Orange,  and  to  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  that  enterprise  which  was  to  issue  in  the 
independence  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

From  this  time  until  the  death  of  William,  Van  Dorp  became  one  of 
his  most  trusted  and  intimate  friends  and  advisers,  was  employed  by  him 
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in  confidential  and  delicate  missions,  and  filled  a  succession  of  important 
posts.  He  acted  as  the  prince's  representative  at  Mechelen  and  Dender- 
mond  in  1572 — was  governor  of  Zierickzee  in  1573.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  pacification  of  Ghent  in  157G-77, 
and  acted  later  as  mediator  in  effecting  the  release  of  the  duko  of 
Aerschot.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  by  the  prince  to  overhaul  his 
private  establishment  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  his  house, 
hold  within  the  limits  of  his  income.  He  acted  as  quartermaster- 
general  {siipcrintendent  et  commissaire  general  des  vivres)  in  1582-3  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  army  under  Marshal  Biron.  After  the  assassination 
of  the  prince  he  formed  one  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  states -general  to 
offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  king  of  France,  and  was 
the  only  one  entrusted  with  secret  instructions.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
imprisoned  and  tried  on  the  ground  of  collusion  with  the  enemy  and  the 
revelation  of  state  secrets,  and  from  this  time,  although  he  escaped  any 
serious  consequences,  he  remained  in  private  life  until  his  death  in  1600. 
In  an  almshouse  at  the  Hague  an  old  chest  was  found  a  few  years 
since  by  Ileer  van  der  Schueren  filled  with  the  correspondence  and  papers 
of  this  Arend  van  Dorp,  and  the  selection  from  them  contained  in  the  two 
^olumes  under  review  has  been  published  by  him  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Utrecht  Historical  Society.  These  documents  cover  the  entire  period 
of  Van  Dorp's  active  life,  and  comprise  a  large  number  of  original  letters 
of  William.  We  find  in  them  all  the  same  tale  as  to  the  terrible  straits 
to  which  the  service  was  always  reduced  for  want  of  the  sinews  of  war, 
and  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  had  to  resort  in  order  to  raise  money  and 
procure  stores  and  provisions  for  his  troops.  This  is  the  clue  to  many 
otherwise  inexplicable  acts  of  apparent  indecision  and  dilatoriness  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  and  his  lieutenants.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  cause  of 
the  advice  given  by  the  prince  to  the  governor  of  Zierickzee  to  make  the 
best  terms  he  could  with  Mondragon  (No.  29).  This  too  is  the  reason 
why  the  fine  army  of  Marshal  Biron  (consisting  of  seventy-two  companies 
of  French  soldiers,  thirty-four  of  English,  ten  of  Scotch,  twenty-eight  of 
Flemish  and  Walloon,  and  eleven  of  Swiss)  remained  in  a  semi-mutinous 
condition  helplessly  inactive  at  Rozendael.  The  statement  of  one  of  his 
subordinates  to  Van  Dorp,  '  that  the  letters  of  his  highness  [Anjou]  for 
Peelant,  Kemplant,  and  Maslant  are  not  yet  despatched  for  want  of  money' 
(No.  139),  is  very  eloquent  as  to  the  said  duke's  absolute  dearth  of  resources. 
Space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  further  detail,  but  a  set  of  letters  (Nos.  94- 
121)  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  marquisate  of  Veere  and  Flushing  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  through  the  agency  of  Van  Dorp  contains  much  of 
antiquarian  and  constitutional  interest.  The  possession  of  this  marquisate 
gave  William  the  second  voice — he  already  had  the  first — in  the  assembly 
of  the  nobles  of  Zealand.  The  series  of  records  relating  to  the  embassy 
to  France — more  especially  Nos.  303  and  331,  in  which  Van  Dorp  explains 
at  length  his  views  upon  the  situation — are  of  historical  value.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  English  party  in  the  provinces,  and  recommended, 
as  in  his  opinion  the  best  course,  a  reconciliation  with  the  king  of  Spain. 
It  only  remains  to  say  tliat  the  work  of  the  editor  has  been  admirably 
done.  The  letters  and  documents  are  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and, 
as  far  as  this  will  pci'mit,  chronologically.     The  introductions  are  clear 
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and  to  the  point,  giving  all  necessary  information  without  being  too  full. 
Heer  van  der  Schueren  cannot,  however,  be  described  as  an  impartial 
editor,  and  his  bias,  curiously  for  a  Dutchman,  is  altogether  against 
William  of  Orange,  and  on  several  occasions  he  deliberately  accuses  him  of 
sacrificing  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  private  advantage  and  profit.  Thus 
(vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  101,  102)  he  charges  the  prince  with  encouraging  the 
towns  of  Mechelen  and  Dendermond  in  their  resistance  by  false  promises, 
and  of  conniving  at  the  pillaging  and  robbery  practised  by  his  troops ;  and 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  253-2G0,  593-597)  he  attempts  to  prove  that  William  aban- 
doned the  town  of  Eindhoven,  when  he  might  have  relieved  it,  in  order  to 
safeguard  his  own  interests.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  these  two 
volumes  has  not  led  the  reviewer  to  perceive  either  in  these  or  other 
instances  brought  forward  any  solid  ground  for  impugning  the  purity  of  the 
motives  of  the  prince,  or  for  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  genuineness  of 
his  patriotism.  That  he  was  not  at  all  times  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  circumvented  the  plots  of  his  unscrupulous  adversaries,  or  that  he 
stooped  at  times  to  meet  duplicity  with  duplicity,  and  to  bring  to  nought  all 
the  schemes  and  stratagems  of  the  arch-intriguer  at  Madrid  by  superior  skill 
and  cunning  in  his  own  arts,  none  have  denied  or  can  deny.  But  if  in 
his  confidential  correspondence  with  such  a  man  as  Van  Dorp  nothing 
more  serious  can  be  alleged  against  his  character  and  conduct  than  is 
here  brought  forward  by  Heer  van  der  Schueren,  the  admirers  of  William 
of  Orange  need  not  fear  that  the  hero  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
will  be  thrown  down  from  his  pedestal.  Geobge  Edmundson. 

Dr.  F.  Heinrich  Eeusch's  Works  on  the  Index.  I :  Der  Index  der  ver- 
botenoi  Bilcher.  Ein  Bcltrag  zur  Kirchen-  unci  Literaturgcschichte. 
2  vols.  8vo.  (Bonn  :  1883,  1885.)  II :  Die  Indices  Librorum  Pro- 
hibitorum  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhimderts.  1  vol.  8vo.  (Tubingen  : 
1886.)  Ill  :  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  gedruckt  zu  Parma, 
1580,  herausgegeben  und  erldutcrt.     8vo.     (Bonn  :  1889.) 

In  these  days  of  copious  research  and  still  more  copious  writing  it  might 
seem  that  no  positive  want  of  the  scholar  had  been  left  unfilled  and  no 
aid  unsupplied.  The  Koman  censorship  is  an  affair  of  common  know- 
ledge, and  every  one  speaks  of  the  Index  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  it 
contains  mines  of  fabulous  wealth  to  reward  investigation,  and  that  its 
treatment  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  manner  would  give  to  students  of 
modern  civilisation  assistance  of  the  most  valuable  character,  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  no  one  until  Dr.  Eeusch  produced  the  results  of  his 
arduous  and  well-directed  labours. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  worth  of  these  volumes  to  all 
who  may  desire  at  any  moment  to  trace  the  details  of  any  of  the  count- 
less movements  which  have  agitated  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — since  the  uniformity 
of  the  middle  ages  was  broken  by  the  Lutheran  revolt,  and  the  conserva- 
tives found  themselves  obliged  to  construct  dykes  to  keep  out  the  advan- 
cing floods  of  innovation.  It  is  not  that  Dr.  Eeusch  has  found  a  store  of 
inedited  documents  throwing  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  mental 
development  of  the  last  four  centuries.     It  is  that  with  unwearied  diH- 
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gence  he  has  sought  in  all  quarters  for  everything  which  elucidates  his 
enormously  wide  subject,  that  he  has  digested  his  materials  compactly, 
grouped  them  systematically  so  that  each  fact  stands  in  due  relation  to 
the  rest,  and  has  so  arranged  them  that  the  inquirer  into  any  episode  of 
religious  or  literary  history  coming  within  its  scope  finds  at  once  the 
minute  details  for  which  he  might  otherwise  spend  months  of  perhaps 
fruitless  labour.  To  accomplish  such  a  task  as  this  is  to  be  a  benefactor 
deserving  of  no  common  gratitude. 

The  first  work  on  the  list,  comprising  nearly  1,900  closely  printed 
pages,  is  the  02:)us  magnum,  to  which  the  others  are  confirmatory  appen- 
dixes. These  latter  give  the  student  the  opportunity  of  verifying  for 
himself  the  censorship  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  developed  the 
principles  which  have  since  guided  it,  and  they  are  valuable  to  those  who 
desire  to  recur  to  the  original  sources,  for  the  indexes  here  reprinted  are 
among  the  rarest  of  books.  The  former  is  indispensable  to  all  students 
of  the  interior  life  of  modern  Christendom.  It  is  not  only  the  warfare  of 
creeds  as  represented  by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  that  is  here  detailed, 
but  also  the  perpetually  recurring  movements  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
church  itself,  and  the  strife  which  attended  the  development  of  philosophy 
and  science  and  popular  liberties.  The  first  volume  of  Der  Index  is  devoted 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  presents  the  numerous  successive  attempts  to 
frame  a  catalogue  of  forbidden  books  from  the  tentative  English  list  of 
152G  to  the  systematised  Indexes  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  In  this  the  author  is  obliged  to  trace  the  fate  of 
various  pre-Eeformation  writers — Kaymond  Lully,  Nicholas  de  Clemanges, 
Savonarola,  Geiler  von  Kaiserspurg,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  curious 
vicissitudes  of  Erasmus — and  then  to  treat  of  the  various  episodes  of  the 
period,  such  as  the  prosecution  of  Carranza,  the  Italian  reformers,  pro- 
testant  censorship,  and  many  other  interesting  topics.  In  the  second 
volume,  after  a  condensed  account  of  the  later  indexes  issued  in  all 
catholic  countries,  he  considers  the  condemnations  and  suspensions  of 
books  in  groups  of  subjects.  These  are  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated, 
but  the  mention  of  a  few  will  indicate  the  Avide  scope  of  the  work  and 
the  method  of  its  treatment.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  different  schools 
of  protestant  theology,  the  protestant  jurists,  the  various  phases  of  the 
Jewish  question,  poetry  and  facetiae,  philosophy  and  science,  magic  and 
astrology,  history,  lives  of  the  saints  and  Mariology,  forgeries,  the  inter- 
minable quarrels  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  downfall,  the  casuists,  the 
Gallican  school,  the  regalistte,  the  controversies  over  moral  theology,  the 
Jansenists,  quietism  and  Fenelon,  the  strife  kindled  by  the  bull  Uni- 
gcnitus,  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  communists  and  socialists,  animal 
magnetism  and  spiritualism,  the  freemasons,  and  countless  others,  for 
the  Index  touched  on  all  spheres  of  human  activity,  and  little  that  was 
new  escaped  its  condemnation.  In  the  treatment  of  themes  so  numerous 
and  so  diverse  the  reader  is  impressed  with  the  firm  grasp  which  Dr. 
Beuscli  has  of  his  subjects  in  their  minutest  details,  and  his  faculty  of 
presenting  lucidly  and  concisely  the  results  of  his  multifarious  research 
in  every  field  of  literature. 

If  I  venture  to  add  a  few  notes  of  points  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  me  in  frequent  consultations  of  the  work,  it  is  partly  because  it 
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is  the  duty  of  every  student  to  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  a  book 
which  must  long  remain  the  leading  authority  on  its  topic,  and  partly 
because  the  triviality  of  the  criticism  will  serve  to  show  how  little  there 
is  to  criticise. 

For  the  account  of  the  Jesuit  father,  Juan  Bautista  Poza  (ii.  434)  and 
his  lifelong  struggle  with  the  Eoman  censorship,  Dr.  Keusch  could  have 
found  some  interesting  material  in  the  '  Cartas  de  Jesuitas,'  printed  in 
the  '  Memorial  Historico  Espauol,'  vols,  xiii-xviii.  The  same  corre- 
spondence would  have  furnished  details  for  an  interesting  paragraph  on 
Dr.  Juan  de  Espino,  the  ex-Carmelite,  Poza's  chief  antagonist,  and  the 
untiring  enemy  of  the  Jesuits.  His  fifteen  imprisonments  by  the  inqui- 
sition, in  punishment  of  his  dauntless  succession  of  pamphlets  against 
Poza  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  merit  more  than  the  passing  allusions  to 
him  in  ii.  281,  435.  The  saintly  bishop,  Juan  de  Palafox,  says  in  1G47 
('  Obras,'  1762,  xi.  213),  that  to  Espino  was  chiefly  owing  the  final  con- 
demnation in  Spain  of  Poza  and  the  burning  of  his  works ;  but  then 
Palafox  missed  his  canonisation  through  the  hostility  of  the  society. 

We  are  told  (i.  488)  that  only  in  the  Lisbon  index  was  Leo  Abar- 
banel's  '  Dialoghi  d'Amore  '  prohibited  do7iec  corrigatur,  and  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  Spanish  translations.  Yet  the  Spanish  index  of  Sotomayor 
in  1G40  prohibits  a  version  of  the  work  with  the  date  of  Saragossa  1593, 
and  includes  all  translations  in  Castilian  and  other  modern  tongues. 
Small  as  is  the  importance  of  the  work,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  its  biblio- 
graphy straightened,  which  Ticknor  has  rather  confused.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  first  Spanish  version  by  '  Guedalla  Yahia  '  (Venice,  1568),  dedicated 
to  Philip  II,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  notice.  According  to  Ticknor, 
the  translation  by  Garcilasso  Inca  de  la  Vega  appeared  in  Madrid  in 
1590,  and  was  speedily  placed  on  the  Index  ;  but  Sotomayor  only  alludes 
to  the  Saragossa  edition  of  1593,  possibly  a  pirated  reprint,  for  the 
Castilian  privilegio  did  not  extend  over  the  dominions  of  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  Navarre.  The  crime  of  the  book  is  alleged  to  be  its  judai- 
sing  and  Platonising  tendency  ;  but  its  learned  dulness  might  well  have 
saved  it. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reference  to  Francisco  de  Quevedo,  whose  works 
furnish  an  interesting  bit  of  literary  history.  In  Sotomayor's  index  of 
1640  (Geneva  ed.,  p.  425)  there  is  a  curious  entry,  permitting  his  works 
of  edification  and  suppressing  all  the  rest — the  '  Suenos,'  the  '  Buscon,' 
the  '  Discurso  de  todos  los  Diablos,'  the  '  Casa  de  Locos  de  Amor,'  &c.,  by 
which  he  is  best  known  to  modern  readers — and  this  in  pursuance  of  his 
own  request,  no  rdconociendolos  i^or  i^roinos,  probably  the  only  case  of 
the  kind  in  the  annals  of  the  indexes.  Yet  this  prohibition  disappears  in 
the  '  Indice  Ultimo '  of  1790  (p.  221),  where  the  only  entry  is  his  posthu- 
mous '  Parnaso  Espailol,'  to  be  corrected  according  to  the  '  Expurgatorio  ' 
of  1747. 

The  reluctance  of  the  censorship  to  retract  any  decision  once  published 
becomes  noteworthy  when  political  or  other  changes  reversed  its  policy. 
Such  an  occasion  was  the  downfall  of  the  Jesuits.  The  first  step  leading 
to  the  catastrophe  was  the  appointment  by  Benedict  XIV  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Saldanha  as  visitador  of  the  society  in  Portugal,  in  response  to  the 
complaints  of  King  Joseph  as  to  their  trading  operations.     The  visitador 
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speedily  pronounced  the  complaints  justified  and  suspended  the  Portuguese 
Jesuits  from  preaching  and  hearing  confessions.  Hereupon  the  general, 
Eicci,  addressed,  July  31, 1758,  a  memorial  to  Clement  XIII,  complaining 
of  the  injustice  done  to  the  society  :  this  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
congregation,  and  its  report,  coldly  and  cruelly  justifying  the  action  of 
Saldanha,  was  virtually  the  death-knell  of  the  order.  In  Portugal  soon 
followed  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate  Malagrida  and  the  expulsion  of  his 
brethren.  Both  the  memorial  and  report  were  speedily  translated  into 
Spanish  and  issued  in  Madrid,  where  Jesuit  influence  was  still  all-power- 
ful. By  a  decree  of  the  inquisition.  May  13,  1759,  their  suppression  was 
ordered  with  such  rigour  that  even  those  who  held  licenses  to  read  pro- 
hibited books  were  forbidden  to  read  or  possess  them.  Thus  far  Dr. 
Reusch  gives  us  a  brief  account  of  the  matter ;  but  he  omits  to  notice 
that  after  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  17G7,  in  1768  the  forbidden 
memorial  was  again  printed  in  Madrid  with  a  long  adverse  commentary. 
This  was  never  placed  on  the  Index,  but  when  the  '  Indice  Ultimo ' 
appeared  in  1790  it  duly  repeated  the  decree  of  1759  with  its  stern  pro- 
hibition of  the  document.  In  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  history  it 
was  impossible  always  to  be  consistent.  Thus,  in  his  exceedingly  interest- 
ing account  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Copernican  system.  Dr.  Keusch 
might  have  pointed  out  a  still  more  unfortunate  inconsistency — that 
Pius  VII,  in  his  index  of  1819,  continued  the  prohibition  of  Galileo's 
'  Dialoghi '  (p.  124)  and  Kepler's  *  Epitome '  (p.  163)  only  three  years 
before  the  controversy  over  the  licensing  of  Settele's  '  Optics  and  Astro- 
nomy,' in  1822,  compelled  the  curia  to  permit  the  teaching  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth.  Another  indication  of  the  same  conservatism  is  the  reten- 
tion in  the  latest  index  (Leo  XIII,  1887)  of  the  old  general  prohibition 
of  all  books  accusing  of  heresy  or  impiety  those  who  deny  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (Index,  Innocent  XI,  1681,  p.  173),  although  a  preliminary 
note  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  made  a 
dogma  of  faith  by  the  definition  of  Dec.  8,  1854. 

In  connexion  with  the  mandate  of  Leo  XII,  March  26,  1825,  calling 
the  attention  of  all  bishops  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  flocks 
from  evil  books,  and  authorising  them  to  suppress  all  such,  as  their 
number  rendered  it  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all  in  the  Index,  Dr. 
Reusch  (ii.  882)  might  have  added  a  reference  to  Leo's  remarkable  and 
urgent  instructions,  in  the  constitution  '  Exultamus,'  §  12,  Dec.  25,  of  the 
same  year  (Bullar.  Roman.  Contin.  viii.  362),  in  which  he  promises  the 
bishops  the  active  sympathy  of  all  Christian  monarchs. 

To  the  lists  of  editions  of  the  index  of  Clement  VIII  (i.  543,  ii.  23) 
might  be  added  two  now  before  me — Urbino,  1596,  and  Piacenza,  1617 — 
a  matter  of  no  moment  except  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  In  the 
account  (ii.  24,  n.  3  and  8)  of  Capiferrea's  '  Elenchus '  of  1632  and  the 
addenda  accompanying  it,  it  is  described  from  a  copy  at  Oxford,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  '  apparently  a  reprint  of  the  Roman  edition ; '  while  the  addenda , 
consisting  of  the  index  of  Clement  VIII  and  subsequent  decrees  up  to 
1629,  are  described  as  to  all  appearance  printed  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
bad  reproduction  of  the  Roman  edition.  The  volume  is  rather  a  puzzle, 
but  from  an  examination  of  my  copy,  which  tallies  precisely  with  the 
description  of  the  Oxford  one,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  '  Elenchus  '  is  the 
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genuine  Roman  edition,  and  that  the  addenda  have  been  merely  bound  up 
with  it.  Had  they  been  printed  together,  the  register  would  have  been 
continuous,  whereas  the  '  Elenchus '  ends  with  a  sheet  of  eight  pages,  in 
place  of  the  customary  twenty-four,  and  the  index  of  Clement  VIII  com- 
mences not  only  a  new  paging  but  a  new  register.  Besides,  the  water- 
marks of  the  two  portions,  though  similar  in  general  design,  differ  in  details. 

One  subject  seems  to  me  to  have  received  inadequate  treatment — the 
issue  of  licenses  to  read  proliibited  books.  Numerous  scattered  allusions 
to  it  are  to  be  found,  but  a  comprehensive  sketch  is  lacking,  which  the 
exhaustive  learning  of  Dr.  Eeusch  would  have  rendered  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. The  papal  policy  varied  continually  in  the  granting  of  these 
licenses,  and  at  intervals  all  outstanding  ones  were  revoked.  At  one  time 
all  bishops  and  inquisitors  were  authorised  to  issue  them,  as  in  the 
Trideritine  rules,  iv,  vi ;  then  at  another  we  find  it  specified  as  a  peculiar 
and  hmited  privilege  of  the  congregation  of  the  index  that  it  can  grant 
to  its  examiners  the  right  to  read  forbidden  books  in  the  strict  line  of  their 
duty  ;  and  then  again  unlimited  right  is  vested  in  the  congregation.  If 
all  these  and  other  variations  had  been  noted  and  compared,  possibly  some 
explanation  might  have  been  deduced  from  them.  Possibly  also  some 
light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  sudden  and  repeated  revoca- 
tions of  all  licenses,  such  as  those  by  Gregory  XV  in  1622  and  Urban  VIII 
in  1631  (Bullar.  Roman,  ed.  Luxemb.,  iii.  493,  v.  220  ')  which  Dr.  Reusch 
does  not  mention.  The  latter  has  interest  because  it  gave  occasion  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  to  assert  its  independence  by  solemnly  decreeing  that 
the  licenses  issued  by  the  inquisitor  general  were  not  affected,  although 
Urban  had  expressly  excepted  only  those  granted  personally  by  himself. 
A  good  deal  of  matter  on  the  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  Catalani's  book 
'  De  Secretario  Sacrse  Congregationis  Indicis,'  and  possibly  the  wavering 
papal  policy  may  only  be  an  indication  of  the  greed  of  the  officials,  for  these 
licenses  were  worth  money,  and  Father  Curci  tells  us  (Reusch,  ii.  1169) 
that  at  present  a  few  hre  and  a  certificate  from  a  confessor  will  procure 
permission  to  read  all  prohibited  books,  present  and  future,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  especially  obnoxious  works. 

Probably  some  error  of  reference  has  led  Dr.  Reusch  to  speak  (i.  72) 
of  the  bull  Apostolatus  of  Urban  IV  in  1361  (Bullar.  i.  261)  as  furnishing 
the  model  for  the  earlier  forms  of  the  bull  in  cosna  Domini,  for  it  is  not  a 
bull  of  anathema,  but  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
papal  chamberlain.  The  origin  of  the  curses  in  coena  Domini  I  think 
may  bo  traced  to  the  Verona  decree  of  Lucius  III  in  1184  (Lucii  P.  P. 
iii.  Epist.  171),  growing,  through  general  excommunications  uttered  by 
Innocent  III  and  Honorius  III  (Innoc.  P.  P.  III.  Reg3st.  ii.  228  ;  Raynald. 
Aimal.  ami.  1220,  No.  23),  to  a  bull  by  Gregory  IX  in  1229  (Raynald. 
ann.  1229,  No.  37-41),  perfected  by  Nicholas  III  in  1280  (Bullar.  i.  156), 
which,  allowing  for  the  special  grievances  of  the  thirteenth  ce.itury,  would 
seem  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  famous  subsequent  anathemas.  The 
synod  of  Worms  in  1610,  alluded  to  in  this  connexion  (i.  77,  n.  3),  I  think 
ought  to  be  of  Ermeland  (Warmiensis),  and  the  reference  to  Hartzheim 

'  I  may  here  note  a  typographical  error  in  section  2  of  the  bull  of  1631  as  printed 
in  the  BuUarium,  v.  220,  col.  2,  1.  9  from  top,  where,  on  collating  it  with  an  original 
broadside  copy  of  the  bull,  it  appears  \hxi  judicibus  has  been  printed  for  indicibus. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  XVI.  3  E 
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should  be  '  ix.  384  '  and  not  '  viii.'  Absolute  typographical  accuracy  we 
all  know  to  be  a  matter  not  to  be  hoped  for,  liowever  earnestly  desired, 
and  while  these  volumes  are  surprisingly  correct,  in  view  of  their  multi- 
tude of  names  and  dates  and  citations,  the  inevitable  slips  sometimes 
occur.2 

All  this  is  microscopic  criticism  only  to  be  justified  by  the  eminent 
merits  and  permanent  importance  of  Dr.  Reusch's  labours,  for  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  the  student  of  culture  and  civilisation  since  the 
Reformation  no  books  will  prove  more  serviceable  than  these  ;  there  are 
none  on  his  shelves  to  which  he  will  find  himself  referring  more  frequently 
or  with  so  large  a  measure  of  satisfaction. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Reusch  would  supplement  his 
works  with  one  of  the  same  thorough  character  on  the  secular  censorship 
of  the  press  —the  efforts  and  devices  of  governments  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression.  Such  a  book,  written  with  the  exactness  and 
impartiality  of  his  present  volumes,  would  present  much  curious  detail 
and  would  teach  many  valuable  lessons.  To  some  extent  he  has  already 
trenched  upon  this  field  when  rulers  have  issued  lists  of  forbidden  books, 
more  or  less  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman  index.  Censorship,  in  fact, 
could  only  be  thoroughly  successful  when  church  and  state  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  there  was  an  inquisition  in  working  order  to  enforce  effectually 
their  decrees.  Great  as  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Index  has  been,  its 
results  have  been  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  what  they  would  have 
been  had  the  spiritual  and  secular  forces  been  everywhere  conjoined,  as 
they  were  in  Spain  and  in  parts  of  Italy,  to  resist  the  march  of  ideas  and 
to  preserve  the  faithful  from  contamination.  As  it  was,  in  spite  of  un- 
relaxing  effort,  the  Holy  See  was  incessantly  deploring  the  constant 
increase  of  the  pestilence  of  evil  books,  which  multiplied  like  the  heads 
of  the  Lernaean  hydra,  and  remained  immortal  in  spite  of  the  anathema. 
Could  the  censorship  have  had  its  way  unchecked,  European  literature 
would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is.  From  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne,  from  the  '  Religio  Medici '  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  the 
'  Essay  on  the  Understanding'  of  John  Locke,  to  Voltaire  and  Rosmini, 
the  list  of  condemned  writers  is  full  of  illustrious  names  of  every  kind, 
whose  influence  has  triumphed  over  tlie  obscurantism  that  sought  to  bury 
them  in  oblivion.  Machiavelli  was  placed  in  the  first  class  of  authors  by 
the  Tridentine  index — those  of  whom  all  the  works,  present  and  future, 
are  prohibited — and  he  is  still  kept  there  in  the  1887  index  of  Leo  XIII ; 
Urban  VIII  in  1G31  specified  liim  and  Charles  Dumoulin  as  the  two 
writers  for  whom  no  licenses  to  read  should  ever  be  granted ;  yet  in  1782 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  issued  in  Florence,  and  I  presume 
that  few  intelligent  catholics  at  the  present  day  would  hesitate  to  consult 
them,  even  though  the  bull  Apostolica  sedis  of  1869  revived  in  full  vigour 
the  penalties  of  the  obsolete  bulls  m  coena  Domini  for  all  who  read  for- 
bidden books.  Heney  Charles  Lea. 

^  Such  errata  as  have  occurred  to  me  are— 1 :  368,  1.  6  from  bottom,  15  should  be 
25  ;  596,  1.  10  from  top,  1439  should  be  1539 ;  015,  the  reference  to  Illescas  should  be 
p.  593.  II:  247,  1.  27  from  top,  1651  should  be  1652.  In  the  index  to  vol.  i.  under 
Carranza,  there  should  be  a  reference  to  p.  455.  In  the  index  to  vol.  ii.  p.  1251,  there 
should  be  a  reference  to  Mercier,  p.  917 ;  and  in  p.  1264,  to  Fr.  de  Vargas,  p.  196. 
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Essays  htj  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  sometime  Bector  of  Lincoln  College. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  Henry  Nettleship.  2  vols.  (Oxford  :  at 
the  Clarendon  Press.     1889.) 

This  is  perhaps  hardly  the  place  for  railing  the  question  as  to  what  might 
have  been  the  mcs'  suitable  memorial  of  the  varied  literary  labours  of 
Mark  Pattison ;  nor  could  it  be  discussed  to  much  purpose  by  the  present 
writer.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  '  the  rector '  was  but  slight, 
although  I  cherish  a  lively  remembrance  not  only  of  his  caustic  wit  in 
conversation,  but  also  of  his  genuine  liberality  of  mind  in  both  literary  and 
academical  transactions.  There  can,  1  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  essays  in  this  collection  are  worthy  of  their  author's  name, 
and  that,  taken  together,  they  very  fairly  illustrate  the  qualities  which 
made  him  a  force  in  his  generation.  The  editing  is  unobtrusively  and, 
except  here  and  there,  efficiently  done.  Naturally  enough,  the  choice 
made  among  the  author's  remains  errs,  if  anything,  in  the  direction  of  a 
pious  miwillingness  to  omit.  Not  that  we  find  here  anything  of  the  kind 
which  the  essayist  himself  bluntly  describes  as  '  the  sweepings  of  an 
author's  study.'  But  the  first  three  papers  in  the  first  volume  at  all 
events,  and  one  or  two  of  those  which  follow,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
possess  any  but  a  biographical  interest.  Was  it  worth  while  to  pass 
through  the  judicial  hands  of  Mr.  Freeman  a  paraphrased  fragment  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  introduced  by  some  more  or  less  apposite  generalities 
on  the  pictorial  manner  of  writing  history  exemplified  by  Augustin 
Thierry  ?  Was  it  quite  fair  to  the  reputation  of  Reinhold  Pauli  to  repri)it 
a  singularly  slight  notice  of  one  of  his  popular  series  of  historical  sketches, 
at  the  risk  of  showing  how  little  the  writer  knew  of  the  researches  on 
which  Pauli  based  his  account  of  the  Hanseatic  steelyard  ?  And  would 
Mr.  Pattison  himself  have  relished  the  preservation  of  so  undeniably  meagre 
an  account  as  that  which  follows  of  the  '  Epistolfe  Obscurorum  Virorum,' 
where  hardly  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  quite 
peculiar  (and  it  must  be  allowed  quite  peculiarly  gross)  atmosphere  out  of 
which  that  satire  grew,  and  in  which  it  had  its  being  ? 

For  several  of  the  essays  which  follow  our  historical  literature  is  in- 
contestably  the  richer,  and  these  Professor  Nettleship  and  his  coadjutors 
deserve  sincere  thanks  for  republishing.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  late  Mark  Pattison's  friends  and  present  editors  that 
he  liked  to  speculate,  by  way  of  jest,  on  his  relationship  to  the  celebrated 
Mamert  Patisson,  who  '  married  the  widow  of  Robert  II '  (Estienne)  '  and 
succeeded  to  his  business.'  And  indeed  something  like  an  elective 
affinity  might  almost  seem  to  have  attracted  him  to  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  French  renascence  and  of  that  French  reformation  which,  in 
defiance  of  Francis  I,  was  inseparable  from  the  other  movement.  He 
was  drawn  to  them,  and  such  as  they,  not  so  much  even  by  his  unquench- 
able love  of  books  and  learning,  which  the  essays  on  the  Stephenses, 
Muretus,  Scaliger,  and  Huet  alike  delightfully  illustrate,  as  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  power  of  self-concentration  upon  the  search  after 
truth,  and  with  the  consequent  true  freedom  of  spirit  belonging  to  none 
but  the  intellectually  and  morally  awakened.  His  familiarity  with  the 
language,  literature,  and  learning  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
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in  the  following  period  naturally  extended  itself  to  other  aspects  of  these 
times  of  civil  and  religious  conflict,  and  no  historian  of  the  religious 
wars  and  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  is  likely  to  turn  without  advantage 
either  to  the  '  Life  of  Casaubon  '  or  to  the  materials  for  the  Life  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  which  was  unfortunately  destined  to  remain  among  the  great 
works  that  might  have  been.  The  Quarterly  essay  on  Scaliger  is  in  its 
way  a  masterpiece  ;  but  Mr.  Nettleship  was  well-advised  in  supplementing 
it  by  two  chapters,  or  portions  of  chapters,  written  for  the  biography, 
although  in  these  some  of  the  passages  of  the  essay  are  almost  textually 
reproduced.  One  of  these  fragments  develops  the  account  of  Scaliger's 
early  studies  and  of  his  versification  ;  the  second  gives  a  particularly 
interesting  narrative  of  his  relation  to  the  noble  family  to  whose  friend- 
ship in  the  midst  of  war  and  persecution  he — and  through  him  the  cause 
of  learning — owed  so  much.  This  truly  masculine  and  intelligent  species 
of  patronage  commends  itself  to  a  writer  who  scorns  alike  Francis  I's 
shallow  magnificence  and  Henry  IV's  barely  disguised  selfishness,  while 
he  holds  that,  when  examined,  even  '  Louis  XIV's  patronage  of  letters 
will  be  found  to  contain  as  much  base  metal  as  the  other  glories  of  the 
sidcle.'  As  for  Scaliger  himself,  Mr.  Pattison,  adhering  characteristically 
to  his  unalterable  point  of  view,  declares  that  '  he  could  not  have  been  a 
catholic  ;  '  lor  over  a  mind  which,  like  his,  had  attained  to  a  clear  insight 
into  the  claims  of  criticism  the  church  of  Rome  could  no  longer  exercise 
her  spell.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  this  way  of  putting  the  matter, 
for  a  fundamental  difference  which  Eome  herself  has  been  careful  to 
emphasise  is  here  uncovered.  The  true  tolerance  which  underlay  Mark 
Pattison's  philosophy  of  religion  is  at  the  same  time  shown  by  his  treat- 
ment of  such  lives  as  that  of  Muretus,  wiio  certainly  did  not  show  himself 
stiff-necked  at  Rome  in  the  heyday  of  the  catholic  reaction,  and  that  of 
Huet,  whom,  '  eUve  and  inmate  of  the  Jesuits'  as  he  was,  the  essayist 
treats  with  remarkable  fairness,  showing  that  there  was  no  hypocrisy  even 
in  his  theory  of  the  connexion  between  faith  and  '  honest  doubt ' — a  theory 
of  which  many  vai'ieties  of  minds  have  welcomed  the  flattering  unction. 
(In  a  later  essay  c  n  Pope  the  writer,  by  the  way,  permits  himself  a  sneer  at 
the  poet's  '  catholii  education,'  which  is  to  some  extent  atoned  for  by  his 
defending  Pope's  adherence  to  his  paternal  faith  against  a  sneer  from 
Mr.  Elwin.)  He  can  even,  to  use  a  rather  hanale  phrase,  '  tolerate  in- 
tolerance ; '  for  the  essay  on  Calvin,  which  opens  Mr.  Nettleship's  second 
volume,  renders  full  justice  to  a  man  and  a  system  with  which  Mark 
Pattison  could  never  have  sympathised  except  on  reflexion.  He  has  as- 
suredly not  often  written  better  or  more  forcibly  than  when  vindicating 
the  historical  necessity  of  the  politico-religious  system  of  Calvin — a  neces- 
sity and  a  justification  by  no  means  involving  a  condemnation  of  the 
lihertins,  to  whose  predecessors  Geneva  owed  her  independence  of  both 
Savoy  and  Rome. 

Of  the  essays  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  this  collection  the 
interest  largely  lies  outside  the  scope  of  comments  suitable  to  these 
pages.  I  pass  over  the  narrative  of  *  the  Galas  tragedy,'  except  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  a  fuller  explanation  had  been  given  of  the  '  highly  con- 
scientious '  conduct  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  which  seems  to  have  been  simply 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  innocence  which  he  had  so  courageously  defended. 
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The  biographical  essay  on  Warburton  strikes  me  as  far  superior  to  that 
on  F.  A.  Wolf  in  the  first  volume,  which,  so  to  speak,  wants  background, 
and  though  full  of  positive  assertions  makes  a  thin  impression.  One  of 
the  best  points  in  the  account  of  Warburton,  on  whose  pride  the  whirligig 
of  time  has  certainly  worked  a  very  full  revenge,  is  the  ready  acknowledg- 
ment of  certain  mitigating  features  in  a  character  which,  though  that  of 
an  intellectual  gladiator,  had  its  humaner  sides.  Warburton's  corre- 
spondence with  John  Byrom  may  be  cited  as  a  further  illusti'ation  of  the 
good-nature  which  was  his  at  bottom.  The  paper  on  Montaigne,  which 
is  appropriately  cast  in  a  much  lighter  mould,  successfully  refutes  a  para- 
doxical attempt  to  prove  him  a  courtier  and  man  of«  business  ;  that  on 
Elwin's  Pope,  with  a  mercilessness  which  cannot  be  denounced  as  un- 
deserved, exposes  perhaps  the  most  unnatural  conduct  of  editor  towards 
author  known  in  the  whole  history  of  modern  literature.  The  case  was 
too  flagrant  not  to  warrant  plain  speaking  ;  but  to  my  mind  Mark  Pattison 
is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  his  gentler  hour,  placidly  expounding  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy  of  history  and  then  contrasting  the  philosopher's 
principles  of  positive  science,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  with  his 
triumphant  descent  '  down  the  broad  stream  of  a  deductive  process.'  By 
the  side  of  these  criticisms,  and  one  or  two  other  papers  of  a  general 
interest,  innocently  stands  Mark  Pattison's  contribution  to  '  Essays  and 
Reviews.'  Its  significance  of  course  has  passed  away,  not  so  much 
because  the  book  is  half  forgotten,  in  which  this  essay,  studiously  mode- 
rate and  guarded  in  tone,  and  incapable,  one  should  think,  of  offending 
even  the  most  sensitive  mind,  found  a  place,  but  because  this  study  on 
the  history  of  the  theory  of  religious  belief  in  England  in  a  much  misre- 
presented period  (1G88 -1750)  has  since  its  appearance  been  superseded 
by  ampler  and  more  comprehensive  studies  on  the  same  subject.  The 
essay  on  '  Theology  in  Germany,'  on  the  contrary,  was  written  by  a  hand 
no  longer  afraid  to  strike  ;  its  encyclopjedic  manner  is  that  of  which  the  re- 
flexion is  still  perceptible  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  '  I'eligious 
conflict '  imposed  upon  our  age.  The  finest  and  most  characteristic  im- 
pulses discoverable  in  the  late  Mr.  Pattison's  ecclesiastical  and  university 
essays  animate  the  tliird  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  this  group,  the  brilliant  diatribe  on  learning  in  the  church  of  England, 
though  here  also  a  less  sweeping  metliod  of  accusation  would  not  have 
impaired  the  effect  of  the  argument.  Although  apt  to  over-indulge  his 
foible  for  generalisation,  and  unable  to  spare  even  philanthropical  societies 
the  passing  ebullition  of  a  spleen  first  moved  by  profounder  causes,  Mark 
Pattison  is  as  a  writer  never  untrue  to  tlie  instincts  in  his  nature  which 
made  him  so  rare  an  exainple  among  us  of  the  love  of  learning  and  letters 
for  their  own  sake.  And  yet  not  for  tlieir  own  sake  either  ;  for,  as  he  is 
not  afraid  to  maintain,  '  the  primary  value  of  all  literature  is  not  beauty, 
but  truth.'  A.  W.  Waiid. 

The  Legislative  Systems  02)erative  in  Ireland,  from  the  Invasion  of 
Henry  II  to  the  Union,  1172-1800.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball, 
LL.D.  D.C.L.     (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1888.) 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Ball  in  this  book  is  to  give  a  clear  and  compendious 
account  '  of  the  legislative  systems  operative  in  Ireland  prior  to  its  union 
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with  Great  Britain  ; '  and  we  agree  with  him  that  there  is  room  for  the 
work,  though  he  has  been  partly  forestalled  by  prior  authorities.  The 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one ;  but  its  merits,  if  great,  are  some- 
what unequal.  Dr.  Ball  has  described  exceedingly  well  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  assemblies  which  ultimately  became  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, as  far  as  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  contain  information  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  would  especially  commend  his  learned  chapters  on 
the  relations  between  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Ireland  through 
the  centuries  that  preceded  the  union.  As  a  purely  constitutional  treatise, 
indeed,  the  work  is  throughout  of  real  excellence ;  the  structure  and 
organisation  of  the  Irish  legislature,  from  its  infancy  to  its  full  maturity, 
are  carefully,  so  to  speak,  dissected,  and  placed  before  us,  in  their  minutest 
parts,  by  a  patient,  a  skilful,  and  a  profound  anatomist.  Nor  has  Dr. 
Ball  altogether  failed  in  a  task  that  requires  higher  powers  than  these  ; 
he  has  endeavoured,  to  some  extent,  to  inform  this  dead  mechanism  with 
its  life  in  the  past ;  and  he  has  tried  to  set  before  us  what,  at  different 
times,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  parliaments,  the  genius  of  their 
legislation,  and  the  spirit  of  their  rule,  and  the  qualities  of  some  of  their 
most  conspicuous  personages.  His  account  of  the  condition  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  College  Green  during  the  first  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
cen'ury,  although  deficient  in  important  points,  contains  much  that  deserves 
attention  ;  and  his  sketches  of  Grattan,  of  Foster,  of  Castlereagh  are  dis- 
criminating and  just,  if  not  striking.  The  historical  part  of  the  book, 
in  a  word,  though  full  of  omissions  and  wanting  in  depth,  is  interesting, 
and  not  without  value,  even  if,  as  we  think,  it  is  somewhat  confused 
with  its  antiquarian  and  purely  legal  parts  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  it 
might  have  been  left  out,  to  the  advantage  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole.  It 
is  as  a  thinker,  however,  on  Irish  history,  and  accordingly  on  that  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  that  Dr.  Ball  has  been  least  successful ;  and  he  is  not 
equal  to  his  task  in  this  province.  He  has  nowhere  taken  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  long 
period  comprised  in  his  work  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  unconscious  how  this 
was  the  paramount  and  determining  force  that  moulded  her  parliamentary 
destinies.  In  his  account  of  the  annals  of  the  Irish  parliament  he  has 
not  reached  the  law  that  is  within  the  law  ;  he  has  shown  us  what  that 
parliament  was  and  what  it  accomplished,  but  he  has  not  traced  or  tried 
to  explain  the  numerous,  complex,  and  peculiar  influences  which  gave  it 
its  character  and  shaped  its  fortunes. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  bad  nothing  in  common  with  the  institutions 
of  the  aboriginal  race.  It  was  a  foundation  of  conquest  and  grew  with  its 
growth  ;  and  during  the  six  centuries  of  its  existence  it  retained,  save  in 
one  instance,  its  exotic  character.  Like  its  original  in  England,  Dr.  Ball 
remarks,  it  was  developed  out  of  the  royal  council ;  but  the  principle  of 
representation  Avas  established  in  it  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  its  antiquity,  at  least  in  name,  is  venerable.  Its  jurisdiction, 
however,  until  the  Tudor  period,  extended  only  to  the  limits  of  the  Pale, 
a  domain  ever  narrowmg  during  three  hundred  years  ;  and,  except  as  an 
alien  and  hostile  power,  it  had  no  authority  in  the  true  Irish  land,  the  scat 
of  the  half-conquered  Celtic  tribes.  Dr.  Ball  ought  to  have  made  this 
more  clear :  the  Irish  parliament  of  Plautageuet  times  was,  in  fact,  simply 
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the  high  court  of  a  colony  planted  firmly  only  in  a  part  of  Leinster  ;  and 
its  legislation,  of  which  the  famous  statute  of  Kilkenny  is  a  good  average 
specimen,  drew  a  dark  and  indelible  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Irishry  and  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers.  As  the  dominion  of  England 
was  advanced  by  the  sword  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  sphere  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  also  enlarged  ;  and,  in  the  later 
years  of  Elizabeth,  the  old  convention  of  the  Pale  had  expanded  into  a 
supreme  assembly,  which  embraced  almost  nine-tenths  of  a  country 
reduced  to  subjection  by  force  and  terror.  James  I  succeeded  ;  and  Dr. 
Ball  ascribes  to  the  Irish  parliaments  of  the  first  two  Stuarts  some- 
thing like  a  really  national  character.  This,  however,  is  mistaking  nameaf 
for  things :  these  assemblies,  no  doubt,  controlled  all  Ireland  ;  but  the 
power  of  the  crown  of  England  and  of  the  dominant  colony  was  assured 
by  a  well  prepared  majority  of  votes  ;  they  legalised  and  upheld  the  rights 
of  conquest ;  their  legislation  and  the  methods  of  their  rule  were  steadily 
hostile  to  the  native  race  ;  and  though  as  yet  they  were  comparatively  free 
from  the  sectarian  ascendency  of  after  times,  the  puritan  spirit  prevailed 
in  them,  and  vexed  and  oppressed  a  catholic  people.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment quailed  at  the  power  of  Strafford,  and  went  to  wreck  in  the  civil  war 
that  followed  ;  and,  whatever  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  fact,  it 
was  suppressed  during  the  regime  of  Cromwell,  who  made  representatives 
of  Ireland  sit  at  Westminster,  and  inaugurated  the  union  of  the  present 
century.  At  the  restoration  the  institution  was  revived,  with  little  change 
in  its  later  type  as  long  as  Charles  II  was  upon  the  throne  ;  but  it  was 
suddenly  transformed  by  the  revolution  of  1088,  and,  for  a  moment,  it 
was  stamped  with  a  character  wholly  different  from  that  which  had 
belonged  to  it.  Tyrconnell's  parliament  wag  a  revolutionary  gathering 
of  the  representatives  of  the  conquered  Irishry  and  of  the  injured 
catholic  settlers  of  the  Pale ;  and  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
truly  Irish  parliament  which  has  been  seen  in  the  annals  of  Ireland. 
Its  brief  hour  of  triumph  was  marked  by  a  risiilg  of  the  Celtic  peasantry 
against  their  lords,  by  an  agrarian  movement  essentially  the  same  as 
that  witnessed  in  our  own  times,  and  by  barbarous  proscriptions  and 
confiscations  ;  and  though  we  can,  in  part,  account  for  his  reticence.  Dr. 
Ball  ought  to  have  dwelt  at  more  length  on  these  pregnant  and  most 
significant  facts.  After  the  reconquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III  the 
Irish  parliament  was  again  restored,  but  it  was  more  exclusive  and  more 
denationalised  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  little 
more  than  an  appanage  of  the  crown,  and  the  close  corporation  of  a  ruling 
caste  divided  in  race  and  faith  from  a  downtrodden  people  and  possess- 
ing the  undisputed  authority  of  the  sword ;  its  portals  were  shut  to  the 
vanquished  Irishry,  described  in  its  statutes  as  the  common  enemy.' 

A  parliament  of  this  kind,  a  mere  creature  of  power  and  of  a  dominant 
and  alien  class,  and  without  popular  support  or  sympathy,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  had  little  strength.  The  best  part  of  Dr.  Ball's  book,  we  have 
said,  is  that  in  which  he  has  described  the  relations  of  the  English  and 
Irish  parliaments — the  efforts  of  the  first  to  assert  their  supremacy,  the 
attempts  of  the  second  to  maintain  their  authority.  This  is  a  learned  and 
conscientious  piece  of  work  ;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  little  present 
interest,  though  it  aroused  the  sceva  indignatio  of  Swift,  inspired  the 
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passionate  tongue  of  Grattan,  and  was  the  occasion  of  long  and  very  able 
controversies.  A  candid  review  of  history  proves  that — apart  from  re- 
strictions imposed  on  it  by  a  celebrated  statute  of  its  own  making — the 
Irish  parliament,  whatever  were  its  rights,  was,  in  fact,  over  and  over 
again  controlled  by  the  parliament  of  England,  if  this  last  body  thought 
it  worth  its  while  to  put  forth  its  power;  and  this,  as  Burke  has  remarked, 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  event  of  conflicts  between  the  legislatures  of  a 
great  ruling  state  and  of  a  weak  dependency.  For  more  than  a  century 
the  English  parliament,  itself  only  in  its  feeble  infancy,  did  not  interfere 
with  that  of  Ireland,  because  doubtless  this  did  not  clash  with  it ;  but 
it  is  significant  that,  at  this  very  period,  representatives  from  Ireland 
sometimes  appeared  at  Westminster,  as  if  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  mother  country.  Under  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  English 
parliament  acquired  great  and  increasing  influence,  and  more  than  once 
it  asserted  its  right  to  bind  Ireland  by  express  enactments,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  colony  having,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  house  of 
York,  and  being  hostile  to  Henry  VI.  When  the  Tudor  monarchy  had 
become  supreme,  the  Irish  parliament,  by  its  own  act,  placed  itself  in 
subjection  to  the  crown  of  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  English 
legislature :  by  Poynings'  famous  law,  as  it  was  called,  passed.  Dr.  Ball 
has  omitted  to  state,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  colony  of  the  Pale, 
all  statutes  hitherto  in  force  in  England  were  from  that  time  to  be  law 
in  Ireland  ;  and  the  Irish  parliament  was  made  wholly  subordinate,  the 
initiative  of  its  legislation  being  conferred  on  the  council  in  Dublin, 
subject  to  the  control  and  ratification  of  that  in  England.  Poynings' 
law,  in  fact,  as  it  was  first  intended,  reduced  the  Irish  parliament  to  a 
mere  vestry,  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  two  councils  ;  but  this  inter- 
pretation was  relaxed  by  degrees,  and,  subject  to  the  check  of  the  ruling 
councils,  the  Irisli  parliament  regained  the  right  to  propose  and  to  debate 
'  heads  of  bills,'  obtaining  in  this  way, '  although  in  fetters,'  the  privilege 
of  free  and  open  discussion.  The  statute,  however,  all  but  placed  the 
Irish  parliament  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown  ;  and  meanwhile  its  powers 
had  been  further  curtailed  by  the  prerogative  doctrines  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  by  the  ever-growing  strength  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  right  of  the  houses  at  Westminster  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  at  first 
timidly  denied  by  the  judges,  was  ultimately  established  by  a  solemn 
decision  ;  and  the  doctrine  that  Ireland  was  a  mere  conquered  country,  a 
favourite  tenet  of  Coke  and  Davis,  drew  with  it  the  doctrine  that  the 
English  parliament  had  a  title  to  legislate  at  will  for  Ireland,  in  the 
opinion,  at  least,  of  Stuart  lawyers.  This  principle  was  scornfully 
maintained  by  Strafford  in  what  he  deemed  the  interests  of  Charles  I ;  and 
it  was  vindicated,  without  restriction  or  scruple,  by  the  Long  parliament 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  by  Cromwell,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
suppressed  the  Irish  parliament  as  a  kind  of  evil  nuisance.  After  the 
Eestoration,  the  English  parliament  more  than  ever  legislated  for  Ireland, 
without  challenge  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remai'kable  because  these  laws, 
based  on  the  exclusive  mercantile  system,  were  very  injurious  to  Irish 
commerce.  The  same  results  were  seen  in  the  reigns  of  William  III 
and  Anne  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  the  parliament  of 
England,  having  by  this  time  acquired  complete  ascendency  in  the  state, 
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took  upon  itself  to  decide  the  question  ;  it  declared,  by  a  well-known 
statute,  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  to  Ireland,  that  it  had  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  Irish  people,  and  that  Ireland  '  was  a  subordinate 
and  dependent  kingdom.'  The  English  house  of  lords  was,  at  the  same 
time,  made  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  for  Ireland,  the  court  of  king's 
bench  in  England  having  also  assumed  a  right  to  control  and  regulate  the 
Irish  courts. 

Dr.  Ball's  account  of  the  Irish  parliament  from  this  period  until 
]  782  is  excellent  as  a  summary  of  constitutional  law.  That  parliament 
was  an  ignoble  caricature  of  the  great  assembly  supreme  at  Westminster, 
which,  though  fashioned  on  an  aristocratic  type,  was  nevertheless  the 
organ  of  a  proud,  free  nation.  The  Irish  house  of  commons  was  ruled 
by  the  crown  and  by  a  committee  of  Irish  nobles,  and  the  weak  and 
scanty  popular  element  in  it  was  that  of  an  alien  caste  cut  off  from  its 
countrymen.  It  had  no  control  over  the  executive  government,  which  was 
generally  administered  by  an  English  junta ;  it  possessed  scarcely  any 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  had  made  the  English  house  of 
commons  the  mainspring  of  the  state.  It  had  not  the  power  either  of 
the  purse  or  of  the  sword,  for  it  had  scarcely  any  hold  on  the  national 
revenue,  and  no  Irish  mutiny  act  existed  ;  it  had  vindicated  none  of  the 
great  franchises  secured  by  the  Revolution  of  1088,  for  the  judges  were  de- 
pendent, and  there  was  no  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and,  unpopular  as  it  was 
in  its  essence,  it  was  not  even  intrusted  with  its  close  electorate,  for  it 
could  be  dissolved  only  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or,  as  seldom  hap- 
pened, at  the  will  of  the  minister.  Besides,  the  Irish  parliament  could 
be  reduced  to  impotence,  if  the  executive  chose,  through  Poynings' 
law ;  and  its  legislation  and  acts  were  ever  liable  to  be  annulled  by 
those  of  the  houses  at  Westminster.  It  was,  in  a  word,  as  has  well  been 
said,  a  mere  '  petty  provincial  synod  "  representing  the  Irish  protestant 
oligarchy  ;  it  was  alienated  even  from  presbyterian  Ireland  by  this  time 
firmly  established  in  Ulster ;  and  what  it  was  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  its  administrative  rule  and  the  penal  code  attest  in  a  mournful 
page  of  history.  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  changed  by  degrees, 
and  at  last  was  suddenly  and  violently  transformed.  The  Anglo- 
protestant  and  ruling  class  in  Ireland  insensibly  acquired  Irish  sym- 
pathies ;  became  dissatisfied  with  the  false  position  in  which  '  they 
knelt  to  England  on  the  necks  of  their  countrymen ; '  and  resented  the 
degradation  of  the  parliament  in  College  Green,  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  country  largely  due  to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  from  British 
commerce  through  the  legislation  of  the  English  parliament.  Simul- 
taneously the  influences  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  themselves  felt 
with  increasing  force ;  the  persecution  of  catholic  Ireland  ceased ;  the 
penal  code  became,  in  part,  obsolete;  and  though  the  Celtic  peasantry 
remained  mere  serfs,  a  considerable  class  among  the  Irish  catholics 
became  possessed  of  wealth,  and  of  its  result,  power.  This  revolution 
in  thought  and  opinion  made  its  way  slowly  into  the  Irish  parliament, 
impervious  as  it  was  to  popular  forces.  The  rule  of  the  English  junta 
was  successfully  assailed,  and  power  was  largely  transferred  to  great 
Irish  families  which  had  some  regard  for  national  interests.  Men  of 
real  eminence  began  to  appear  and  to  predominate  in  the  Irish  house  of 
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commons,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  for  it  control  over 
the  army  at  home  and  the  revenue.  An  octennial  bill,  which  made  an 
appeal  to  the  electorate  necessary  every  eight  years,  was  the  first  con- 
spicuous popular  triumph  ;  but  this  was  erelong  followed  by  a  relaxation 
of  the  commercial  restrictions  imposed  by  England,  and  by  a  partial 
mitigation  of  the  penal  code,  which  held  catholic  Ireland  in  mere  sub- 
jection. '  The  dawn  of  free  trade  and  the  first  beams  of  liberty '  had 
only  begun  to  shine  in  Ireland,  when  the  volunteer  movement  of  1780-82 
led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  relations  between  the  legislatures  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  secured  to  the  Irish  parliament  powers  and 
rights  which  it  had  never  really  possessed  before.  Its  authority  on  the 
national  taxes  and  the  army  was  considerably  enlarged ;  it  was  permitted 
to  pass  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  free  the  judges  from  dependence  on 
the  crown  and  on  the  superior  courts  in  England ;  and  it  gained  for 
Irishmen  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  since  1688.  The 
change  wrought  in  its  constitution  was,  however,  the  most  essential  fact 
in  the  revolution  that  was  now  accomplished.  The  Irish  parliament 
was  set  free  from  the  fetters  in  which  it  had  long  been  bound  by  the 
repeal  of  Poynings'  law  and  of  the  act  of  George  I ;  the  parliament  at 
Westminster  solemnly  renounced  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  even  control ; 
and  it  acquired  the  status  of  an  all  but  sovereign  legislature,  co-ordinate 
in  rank  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Ball  ought  to  have  explained  more  fully  the  working  and  the 
position  of  the  Irish  parliament  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  boasted 
independence.  That  parliament  had  a  right  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
abroad  and  at  home  ;  it  could  pass  a  tariff  hostile  to  British  commerce  ; 
it  could  regulate  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  France  ;  it  could  change  the 
civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  island  ;  it  could  transform  the  arrangements 
of  all  kinds  of  property.  It  was  subjected,  however,  to  two  recognised 
checks,  the  one  nominal,  the  other  effective ;  its  acts  were  not  valid 
until  they  obtained  a  certificate  under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  and, 
unlike  the  British  parliament,  it  did  not  appoint,  and  it  scarcely  con- 
trolled, the  executive  government,  which  was  nominated  and  swayed  by 
the  English  Cabinet.  It  was  brought,  moreover,  under  English  influence, 
through  indirect  and  unavowed  means,  infinitely  more  potent  than  legal 
restrictions.  Though  it  had  become  a  supreme  legislature,  its  organic 
structure  had  not  been  changed  :  it  remained  filled  with  nominees  of  the 
crown  and  of  great  families  leagued  with  the  Castle  ;  and  it  was  still  the 
assembly  of  a  mere  caste,  not  in  harmony  with  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
Not  a  hundred  of  the  three  hundred  seats  in  the  house  of  commons 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  electorate,  narrow  and  close  as  that  was ;  the 
government  practically  disposed  of  the  rest ;  and  the  British  cabinet  was 
thus,  as  a  rule,  assured  of  a  decisive  majority  which  it  kept  in  obedience 
by  places,  pensions,  and  sometimes  by  open  and  shameless  bribery.  The 
Irish  parliament,  besides,  was  bound  to  England  by  the  all-powerful 
instinct  of  self-preservation  :  an  aristocracy  of  Teutonic  descent  imposed 
by  conquest  on  a  Celtic  people,  and  separated  from  it  by  evil  memories,  it 
necessarily  leant  on  the  mother-country  ;  and  however  it  might  wrangle, 
complain,  or  cavil,  it  always  looked  to  England  for  support  and  sympathy. 
Grattan's  parliament,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  fondly  called,  was  thus 
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indissolubly  knit  to  England  by  the  tie  of  a  practically  common  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  bond  of  the  strongest  common  interests ;  and,  without 
dwelling  on  the  politics  of  the  hour,  we  shall  simply  remark  that  these 
securities  would  be  wholly  wanting,  and  could  not  exist,  in  the  case  of  a 
modern  home  rule  parliament.  The  power,  however,  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  bound  up  as  it  was  with  the  British  connexion,  proved 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  its  centrifugal  tendencies  were 
more  than  once  made  manifest.  The  opposition  in  it  often  went  lengths 
of  obstruction  and  faction  that  did  immense  mischief ;  and,  at  the  crisis  of 
the  great  war  with  France,  it  seriously  interfered  with  the  executive 
government.  On  the  regency  question,  too,  as  is  well  known,  the  Irish 
crossed  the  purpose  of  the  British  parliament,  and  possibly  might  have 
provoked  civil  war ;  and  it  scornfully  rejected  free  trade  Avith  Great 
Britain,  on  the  ground,  mainly,  that  this  would  involve  the  payment  '  of 
a  tribute  '  to  the  mother-country.  The  powers,  in  truth,  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  especially  as  regards  external  affairs,  restricted  as  they  were 
in  their  usual  exercise,  were  too  extensive  and  too  indefinite  to  be  com- 
patible with  imperial  unity ;  and  this  was  perceived  from  the  first 
moment  even  by  the  statesmen  who  had  consented  to  the  settlement  of 
1782. 

The  policy  and  conduct  of  Grattan's  parliament  might  have  been 
better  described  in  this  volume.  Its  debates  were  often  marked  by 
extravagance,  but  men  of  the  highest  eminence  were  seen  in  it ;  and 
Flood,  Foster,  Parsons,  Fitzgibbon,  Curran,  Plunket,  Buslie,  and, 
chief  of  all,  Grattan,  would  have  shed  lustre  on  any  assembly.  The 
practical  good  it  effected  is,  at  least,  questionable ;  Dublin  certainly  im- 
proved under  its  assiduous  care,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  made  little 
progress,  and  any  real  advance  was  far  more  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code,  and  of  the  restraints  on  commerce,  accomplished  before 
1782,  than  to  the  '  magical  influence  of  the  national  spirit,'  which  never 
prevailed  in  the  assembly  at  College  Green.  The  legislation  and  the 
rule  of  Grattan's  parliament  were  always  fashioned  on  the  old  model ; 
they  embodied  the  ideas  of  an  oligarchic  class  dependent  on  England, 
corrupt  to  the  core,  and  separated  from  five-sixths  of  the  nation ;  they 
represented  the  ascendency  of  a  sect  and  a  caste.  The  house  of  commons 
persistently  refused  to  reform  itself  from  1782  onwards;  it  repelled  Grat- 
tan's efforts  to  lessen  the  scandal  of  the  extortions  of  the  dominant  church ; 
it  enforced  a  draconic  code  against  a  starving  peasantry ;  it  would  not 
even  listen  to  a  land  question  already  beginning  to  provoke  complaint ; 
it  remained  crowded  with  nominees  of  the  crown  and  of  an  aristocracy  of 
protestant  landlords ;  its  administration  was  harsh  and  onesided ;  it  op- 
pressed the  presbyteriati  Iiishman  and  the  catholic  alike.  Even  the  one 
great  liberal  measure  it  passed — the  catholic  relief  bill  of  1793 — was  due 
far  more  to  the  influence  of  Pitt,  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  than  to  real  sympathy  with  catholic  Ireland ;  and, 
significantly,  this  wise  remedial  law  was  violently  opposed  by  some  of  its 
ablest  leaders.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  institution  failed 
when  subjected  to  the  strain  of  real  trial.  The  French  Revolution  found 
England  sound  ;  but  it  fastened  on  the  diseased  frame  of  Ireland.  Pres- 
byterian Ireland,  now  loyal  to  a  man,  was  the  first  to  rebel  against  a  state 
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of  things  wliicli  excluded  it  from  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  the  contagion 
gradually  spread  to  the  masses  of  catholic  Ireland  in  degraded  serfdom.  A 
horrible  war  of  race  and  sect  followed,  put  down  at  last  by  the  sword  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  Irish  parliament  proved  quite  unequal  to  cope  with  a  crisis  of 
frightful  peril ;  but  when  the  victory  had  been  won,  it  disgraced  itself  by  bar- 
barous legislation  against  its  prostrate  foes,  and  it  exhibited,  in  its  worst 
aspects,  the  spirit  of  an  oppressive  caste  in  its  hour  of  triumph.  Pitt, 
after  long  delays,  made  his  mind  up  to  abolish  an  assembly  which,  in  its 
brief  existence,  had  proved  a  source  of  peril  and  trouble  to  the  state,  and 
had  left  Ireland  a  land  of  disorder  and  mourning.  Dr.  Ball  has  justly 
remarked  that  the  best  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  concurred  in 
advocating  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain';  he  cites  Montesquieu 
and  Adam  Smith,  but  he  might  have  added  other  great  names  ;  and,  for 
our  part,  we  believe  that  Pitt,  a  clear-sighted  rather,  than  a  far-sighted 
minister,  had  been  somewhat  remiss  in  this  matter.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment dt  first  opposed  the  union,  but  it  was  won  over  by  the  logic  of 
Lord  Clare,  by  its  own  fears  of  the  nation  it  held  down,  by  perhaps  the 
prevailing  sense  of  the  country,  and,  last  and  not  least,  by  the  free  use  of 
gold ;  and,  in  Castlereagh's  language,  it  was  probably  well  *  to  buy  up  the 
fee-simple  of  Irish  corruption,'  in  order  to  attain  a  great  imperial  object. 
Grattan,  in  his  pathetic  language,  '  sate  by  the  cradle  of  Irish  liberty, 
and  followed  its  hearse,'  and  we  may  sympathise  with  a  high-soukd 
patriot  in  his  passionate  resistance  to  the  union  he  denounced ;  but  the 
ideal  he  looked  to  was,  we  fear,  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  Irish  parliament  would  have  changed  its  nature  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  have  ultimately  become  '  the  beneficent  organ  of  a  disen- 
thralled and  united  people.'  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  union 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  measures  of  relief  and  of  justice  which, 
Pitt  said,  were  its  complement ;  but  history,  we  are  convinced,  will  say 
that  the  statesman  who  put  an  end  to  the  Irish  parliament  has,  in  this 
respect,  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 


Scharnhorst.     Von  Max  Lehmann.     2  vols.    (Leipzig  :  S.  Hirzel. 

1880-7.) 

The  importance  of  this  work,  which  but  for  accidental  causes  would  have 
received  an  earlier  notice  here,  from  some  points  of  view  hardly  admits 
of  exaggeration.  But  this  very  circumstance  imposes  definite  limits  upon 
the  observations  suggested  by  it  to  a  '  person  of  the  civil  class,'  and 
these  limits  I  shall  be  readily  excused  for  respecting.  There  can  be  little 
fear  that  M.  Lehmann's  exhaustive  history  of  the  changes  in  the  Prussian 
military  system  will  escape  the  notice  of  experts,  especially  in  a  country 
the  reorganisation  of  whose  own  army  has  to  be  conducted  under  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  public  eye.  I  will  accordingly  content  myself  in  this  brief 
notice  with  indicating  how  successfully  the  author  of  this  the  first  adequate 
biography  of  Scharnhorst  has  established  in  detail  a  fact  on  which  for 
once  neither  historians  nor  politicians  have  found  it  possible  to  differ. 
That  in  the  transformation  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  has  resulted  in 
something  very  like  the  transformation  cf  the  German  people,  the  prin- 
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cipal  share  belonged  to  Scliarnliorst,  is  sufficiently  known  to  English 
readers  from  Professor  Seeley's  '  Life  of  Stein  ;  '  and  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  remarkable  complete- 
ness of  Mr,  Seeley's  work  than  the  measure  in  which  he  has  anticipated 
in  all  essentials  the  statements  on  this  head  of  Scharnhorst's  most 
recent  biographer.  What  grander  epitaph  could  be  written  on  any  man's 
tomb  than  the  words  which  in  his  old  age  Stein  spoke  of  Scharnhorst : 
'  The  military  systems  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  owe  their  origin  to  a 
man  whose  noble  character  was  disciplined  by  science,  experience,  and 
reflexion,  who  was  profoundly  modest  and  devotedly  patriotic' ?  But  it 
is  now  for  the  first  time  that  we  are  enabled  to  verify  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  his  career  the  judgment  that  from  first  to  last  unselfish  devotion 
to  duty  remained  the  keynote  of  his  character  and  the  mainspring  of 
his  actions.  Little  that  he  said  or  wrote  bears  on  it  the  mark  of  self- 
conscious  genius  working  out  its  way  with  resistless  energy  like  that  of 
Stein,  nor  was  he  gifted  with  what  may  truly  be  called  the  poetic  fire  of 
the  greatest  among  the  associates  of  his  chief  endeavours,  Gneisenau,  or 
perhaps  even  Avith  the  effective  expository  power  of  Clausewitz.  Yet  he 
was  devoid  neither  of  personal  ambition  nor  of  tenderness  of  sentiment, 
nor  of  the  power  of  moral  indignation.  He  knew  himself,  and  in  private 
at  the  last  confessed  that  he  knew  himself,  fit  to  lead  to  victory  the 
army  which  his  labours  had  called  into  life ;  and  he  told  his  daugliter 
that  he  would  give  all  his  spven  decorations,  and  his  life  to  boot,  for  the 
chance  of  a  single  day's  command-in-chief.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  fell  to  his  lot.  Li  his  very  first  campaign  (17U3j,  which  he  made, 
as  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  the  decisive  influence 
which  he  exercised  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Hondschotten  re- 
mained unacknowledged,  though  he  received  praise  from  King  George  for 
the  gallantry  exhibited  by  him  and  his  '  grey  horsemen '  in  a  skirmish 
near  Menin.  His  first  services  of  marked  importance  were  rendered  in 
connexion  with  the  siege  of  that  fortress  and  the  famous  sortie  of  the 
defenders ;  but  two  months  passed  before  he  obtained  his  majority. 
In  the  Prussian  service  his  conduct  in  the  field — at  Auerstadt,  on  the 
loiig  retreat  to  Liibeck  with  Bliicher,  and  above  all  at  Eylau — would 
have  marked  out  a  more  fortunate  or  a  more  pushing  man  for  the  supreme 
command  when  the  day  of  rcvancJic  at  last  arrived,  and  when  he  had  long 
become  the  soul  of  the  administration  of  the  army ;  but  in  1813,  when 
the  Russo-Prussian  forces  at  last  advanced  westwards  and  the  command- 
in-chief  was  given  to  Kutusoff,  ScliRTnhorst  waived  his  claim  even  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  two  armies  which  were  sent  forward,  and  warmly 
pressed  it  upon  Bliicher.  '  It  was  impossible,'  he  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
*  for  me  to  take  any  command  ;  I  contented  myself  with  bringing  forward 
good  and  useful  men  ;  this  I  could  only  carry  through  by  renouncing 
everything  for  myself.'  It  was  as  quartermaster-general  that  he  made 
his  last  campaign,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gross-Gorschen,  where 
he  received  his  death-wound.  His  plan  of  operations  had  been  rejected, 
and  the  battle  was  fought  on  a  ground  which,  as  practically  useless  for 
cavalry,  he  had  sought  to  avoid.  But  all  these  disappointments  he  counted 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  great  objects  for  which  he  worked  and 
strove  and  suffered  ;  and  thus  the  laurels  which  he  gained,  though  of  a 
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far  more  modest  foliage  than  those  twined  round  the  bdton  of  many  a 
Napoleonic  marslial,  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  imperishable  kind  be- 
stowed by  the  conscience  of  posterity. 

M.  Lehmann's  narrative  is  so  clear  in  itself,  and  rests  on  so  solid  and 
extensive  a  basis  of  accurace  research,  that  his  readers  may  willingly 
allow  him  the  occasional  latitude  of  hypothesis  which  is  the  solace  of 
biographers.  I  by  no  means  include  in  such  instances  the  suggestion 
that  on  the  fatal  day  of  Auerstiidt  Scharnhorst,  *  banished  '  though  he  was 
to  the  left  wing  by  a  sharp  order  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  might  with 
half  a  dozen  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  little  mounted  artillery  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  battle ;  Scharnhorst's  own  account  of  the 
battle  printed  in  Pertz's  '  Life  of  Gneisenau '  shows  at  once  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  and  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  the  want  of  mutual 
support  and  co-operation  which  lost  the  day.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
quarrel  with  M.  Lehmann's  description  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  (concern- 
ing which  he  prints,  in  an  appendix  to  his  first  volume,  a  very  remarkable 
extract  from  an  article,  probably  from  Scharnhorst's  hand,  correcting  the 
French  hiilletin)  as  one  of  '  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  the  world.'  It 
was  certainly  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  modern  times  ;  and  its  significance  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  Napoleon's  immediate  offer  to  Prussia  of  a  separate 
peace.  Whether,  as  M.  Lehmann  asserts,  the  confidence  of  the  remaining 
powers  in  Prussia  was  restored  by  the  return  to  power  of  Hardenberg,  to 
whom  the  rejection  of  this  offer  was  largely  due,  remains  a  more  doubtful 
question  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  comment  on  assertions  so  conveniently 
vague.  In  his  desire,  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  general  consistency  of 
Scharnhorst's  political  sentiments  and  conduct,  to  prove  this  consistency 
flawless,  his  biographer  seems  to  us  here  and  there  dangerously  ingenious. 
Scharnhorst's  letter  to  the  king  of  13  May  1808,  advising  a  complete 
adherence  to  Napoleon  in  return  for  an  alleviation  of  the  terrible  burdens 
laid  upon  the  Prussian  provinces,  may  not  be  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
directly  contrary  policy  advocated  by  Stein,  Gneisenau,  and  Scharnhorst 
himself  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  and  the  commence- 
ment of  armaments  in  Austria  ;  but  it  seems  inadmissible  to  interpret  it 
as  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad  absurdum,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  a 
general  expression  as  to  better  times  coming  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  him  about  the  same  time.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  two  years 
later,  in  March  1810,  Scharnhorst  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  assented 
in  the  last  resort  to  an  eventual  cession  of  territory  to  France,  a  course 
in  favour  of  which,  as  M.  Lehmann  shows,  reasons  were  by  no  means 
wanting.  Yet  here  again  he  hazards  the  conjecture,  which  appears  to 
me  to  conflict  with  the  general  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of 
Scharnhorst's  method  of  reasoning  in  military  and  political  affairs,  that 
he  signed  this  humiliating  report  only  in  order  to  excite  in  the  king's 
mind  a  disgust  against  the  policy  of  submitting  to  France.  For  the 
apology  which  soon  after  his  denunciation  in  the  Journal  de  VEmpire, 
and  his  consequent  dismissal  in  June  of  the  same  year  from  the  Prussian 
ministry  of  war,  though  not  from  the  royal  service,  Scharnhorst  addressed 
through  Hardenberg  to  '  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  world,'  M.  Lehmann 
fortunately  attempts  no  palliation,  except  that  it  '  served  its  purpose.' 
There  is  a  touch   of  humour  (doubtless  unconscious)  in  Scharnhorst's 
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attempt  to  prove  his  admiration  for  the  emperor  by  an  article  published 
by  him  in  praise  of  General  Buonaparte  in  a  military  journal  conducted 
by  him  twelve  years  before,  but,  as  it  appears,  not  written  by  himself. 

Less  pleasing  than  this  tandency  to  make  the  best  of  those  painful 
passages  of  his  hero's  career,  in  which  Scharnhorst — himself  no  Prussian 
by  birth — had  to  submit  to  a  necessity  such  as  neither  the  king  him- 
self nor  many  of  his  subjects  were  able  to  escape,  are  certain  tones  in 
this  biography  only  too  familiar  in  historians  of  its  author's  school.  I 
do  not  apologise  for  the  expression  ;  for  the  formidable  name  of  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  stands  on  its  second  page  ; 
and  who  will  fail  to  recognise  old  acquaintances  in  '  the  Koman  pontifex,' 
and  '  the  Sarmatic  nobility,'  and  the  imbecile  '  Guelphs,'  and  the  insidious 
'  Hofburg  '  ?  We  all  know  the  peculiar  reaction,  as  of  a  Hofprediger  over- 
come by  the  associations  of  a  jubilee,  with  which  the  national  historians 
of  the  new  era  introduce  the  name  of  a  Hohenzollem,  great  or  schlicht, 
and  the  ineffable  contempt  with  which  they  allude  to  such  a  dynasty  as 
the  '  Albertine.'  Such  are  perhaps  the  unavoidable  results  of  a  great 
state  having  allowed  itself  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war  '  as  it  is  conducted 
by  the  general  staff  of  modern  days,'  in  contrast  to  '  those  extemiwrc  per- 
formances '  beyond  which  it  seems  the  eighteenth  century  had  even  at 
its  close  been  unable  to  reach.  But  one  is,  notwithstanding,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  distinguished  writers  of  history  need  condescend  to  re- 
flect in  their  works  such  mere  arrogances  of  victory,  any  more  than  they 
need  at  this  time  of  day  paraphrase  Napoleon  I  as  das  gekronte  Scheusal, 
Part  of  the  stock  in  trade  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  tone  in  which  contempt 
mingles  with  compassion  towards  our  own  misguided  land  ;  but  M. 
Lehmann's  subject,  and  his  hero's  own  sentiments  towards  England, 
whose  hospitality  was  repeatedly  ofiered  to  him  and  to  whose  service  he 
devoted  two  sons,  forbade  any  insinuations  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
volumes.  I  do  not  care  to  except  a  few  by  no  means  undeserved  comments 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  British  soldier  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
while'  an  incidental  reflexion  upon  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  absence 
of  more  elucidation  than  is  here  vouchsafed,  seems  too  discourteous  for 
comment. 

But,  leaving  aside  this  '  fortunate  empire  of  the  isles  '  and  its  military 
celebrities  from  the  duke  of  W^ellington  to  the  duke  of  York  (whose  re- 
putation as  a  commander,  by  the  way,  Scharnhorst  upheld  so  far  as  pos- 
sible), the  biography  before  us  in  truth  constitutes  a  tribute  to  that  spirit 
of  fidelity  and  endurance  which  is  not  idly  claimed  as  one  of  the  truest 
characteristics  of  the  German  race.  Scharnhorst  said  of  himself  that  he 
was  not  born  to  be  a  soldier,  and  was  at  first  strongly  averse  to  the  choice 
of  the  military  career  by  one  of  his  sons.  Treitschke  has  sketched  with 
his  own  inimitable  picturesqueness  the  contrast  between  Scharnhorst's 
outer  man  and  the  '  Stramm  '  officer  of  the  accepted  type.  It  was  of 
course  mere  envy  and  malice  which  decried  him  as  a  mere  schoolmaster, 
and  with  his  contempt  for  the  mere  paraphernalia  of  soldiership  he  could 
afford  to  despise  the  sneer  that  in  matters  of  daily  service  there  was  not 
a  non-commissioned  officer  in  his  arm  (the  artillery)  to  whom  he  was 
equal.  But  apart  from  the  pain  given  to  his  sensitive  nature  by  the 
horrors  of  war  there  was  little  to  justify  his  self-criticism.     He  had  studied 
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the  art  of  war  too  closely  from  almost  every  point  of  view  not  to  be  animated 
by  a  true  scientific  enthusiasm  in  observing,  and  to  the  best  of  his  opportuni- 
ties taking  his  full  share  of,  every  campaign,  battle,  siege,  or  march  with 
which  he  was  concerned.  More  than  this,  however.  He  was  a  born  soldier 
by  the  moral  tenacity  of  his  character,  by  his  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  flag, 
and  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  defeat  as  final.  Thus  after,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  he  had  entered  the  Prussian  service,  with- 
out being  any  more  than  Bliicher  or  Gneisenau  a  Prussian  born,  he  was 
found  ready  to  spend  himself  in  it,  and  in  twelve  years  of  unexampled 
difficulties  and  trials,  in  the  teeth  of  adverse  influences  of  every  description, 
virtually  accomplished  the  Herculean  task  which  fell  to  his  lot.  Iii  these 
efforts  he  had  little  to  encourage  him  but  the  consciousness  of  their  im- 
portance and  the  sense  of  a  superiority  in  his  sphere  of  action  which  made 
the  ultimate  acceptance  of  his  ideas  a  mere  question  of  time.  He  was  of 
lowly  though  respectable  origin,  for  his  paternal  grandfather  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  Hanoverian  peasant,  though  his  father,  an  old  non- 
commissioned officer,  ultimately  became  through  his  marriage  owner  of  a 
Bittergut.  As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses self-educated,  he  entered  the  military  school  in  the  fortress  of  Wil- 
helmstein,  established  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  village  by 
Count  William  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  From  this  remarkable  man, 
honoured  by  Goethe  aiid  other  eminent  contemporaries,  and  from  his 
system,  Scharnhorst  during  a  four-years'  training  derived  those  broader 
views  of  the  military  profession  and  its  relations  to  the  state  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.  It  is  even  possible  that  Count  William's 
tentative  endeavours  to  combiiie  in  miniature  the  systems  of  a  standing 
army  and  of  a  militia  or  popular  armament  may  have  influenced  the 
development  of  Scharnhorst' s  ideas  on  these  subjects.  At  Hanover, 
where  Scharnhorst,  after  an  instructive  tour,  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
military  teachers  in  the  school  of  artillery,  and  where  his  literary  activity 
began,  he  became,  in  opposition  above  all  to  Mauvillon,  a  resolute  advocaie 
of  the  system  of  standing  armies,  but  from  the  first  with  a  view  to  thecom- 
bination  of  this  system  with  that  of  a  national  militia.  As  M.  Lehmann 
has  admirably  shown,  the  epoch  was  a  critical  one  in  the  military  history  of 
the  world  not  only  in  regard  to  this  fundamental  question  and  the  wide 
variety  of  other  questions  involved  in  it,  but  also  as  to  the  tactical  ques- 
tion of  line  or  column,  the  use  of  artillery,  and  the  like.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  authority  of  Frederick  the  Great  still  towered  over  the 
generation  which  succeeded  him  ;  and  on  all  Scharnhorst  at  first  wrote 
with  caution  and  as  one  unwilling  to  break  altogether  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past.  In  the  campaign  of  1793,  during  which  he  completed  his 
edition  of  the  '  Instructions  of  Frederick  II  to  his  General  Officers,'  his 
mind  was  inevitably  impressed  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  traditional 
strategy  adopted  by  the  allies ;  and  the  old  system  of  treating  war  as 
mainly  directed  to  a  conquest  of  ground  and  carefully  untying  knot  after 
knot  of  an  artificial  cordon  of  fortresses  is  condemned,  and  a  new  system 
prophetically  announced  by  his  exclamation,  '  The  enemy  should  be 
attacked  incontinently  wherever  he  shows  his  face  ;  and  then,  if  possible, 
a  march  should  be  made  on  Paris.'  But  the  experience  of  the  years 
1793-5,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  served  as  assistant  quartermaster- 
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general  under  Count  Wallmoden,  a  natural  son  of  George  II,  could  not 
fail   to   throw  a  glaring  light  upon  problems  which  went  deeper  than 
matters  of  strategy  or  tactics.     He  still  defended  standing  armies  against 
the  conclusions  by  which  Berenhorst  had  sought  to  prove  to  his  con- 
temporaries, predisposed  as  they  were  by  the  humanitarian  philosophy  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  Herder,  that  the  sun  had  set  upon  the  military  ideas  of 
the  great  Frederick.     But  he  soon  afterwards  in  another  treatise  examined 
the  '  Causes  of  the  Good  Fortune  of  the  French,'  and  suggested  the  reme- 
dies which  they  suggested  to  him  for  the  mishaps  of  their  adversaries. 
Among  these  remedies  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  which  Scharnhorst  never 
wearied  of  recommending  [and  as  one  which  in  its  ultimate  development 
the  Prussian  military  system  has  applied  with  extraordinary  freedom,  the 
dismissal  of  incapable  superior  oflficers.     No  practice  seems  so  indispens- 
able, and  none  is  more  difficult  of  application  in  aristocratic,  or  in  wholly 
professional,  armies.     Nor  do  the  influences  proper  to  these  exhaust  the 
impedim.ents  in  its  way  :   Scharnhorst  himself  is  in  1807  found  unwilling 
to  open  the  eyes  of  King  Frederick  William  III  to  the  dangerous  deficiencies 
(little  adverted  to  by  most  historians)  of  his  superior.  General  L'Estocq. 
But  for  such  reforms  as  these,  and  for  that  which  in  its  importance  sur- 
passed all  the  rest,  viz.  an  etfcctive  extension  and  reorganisation  of  the 
system  of  military  service,  the  Hanoverian  electorate,  with  the  estates  of 
its  various  divisions,  was  no  suitable  field  of  operations.     This  could  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  Prussia,  where,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  existence 
of  the  state  was  bound  up  with  the  efficiency  of  its  army,  and  where,  as 
Baron  von  der  Goltz  has  shown  in  his  valuable  studies  published  in  188B 
under  the  title  of  '  Eossbach  and  Jena,'  there  was  by  no  means  a  gene- 
ral indisposition  to  military  reforms.     Scharnhorst  entered  the  service  of 
Frederick  William  III  and  the  still  unconquered  Prussian  army,  and  at 
once  became  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  military  school  at  Berlin,  where 
among  his  pupils  was  '  the  greatest  of  all  military  thinkers,  Clausewitz.' 

The  reforms  which  Scharnhorst  proposed  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
fatal   war   with   France,   and    which  seem  chiefly  to  have  borne  upon 
tactical  cliangea,  the  reorganisation  of   the  artillery,  and  the  necessity 
(always   insisted   on  by  Scharnhorst)   of  a  mixture   of  all   arms,  were 
rejected  through  the  influence  mainly  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  as  to  whose 
qualities  as  a  general  M.  Lehmann  offers  son)e  very  noteworthy  strictures. 
But  they  were  rejected  only  to  be  resumed,  with  the  additional  experience 
.   of  the  futile  Prussian  mobilisation  of  the  autumn  of  1805,  in  favour  of  an 
armed  neutrality.     Thus  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  awful  catastrophe  into 
which  Prussia  half  drifted,  half  rushed  in  180G  that  Scharnhorst  in  April 
of  that  year  presented  the  2^'>'0  memoria  which  marks  the  full  growth  of 
his  military  conceptions.     It  was  in  the  arming  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
people  that  he  now  saw  the  salvation  of  the  state ;  the  national  war 
which  was  at  hand  must  be  waged  by  a  national  army.     The  ideal  was 
one  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  a  point  of 
largely  recruiting  his  army  from  abroad,  and  whose  cantonal   system, 
though  of  course  compulsory  to  principle,  exempted  from  military  service 
nobility,  education,  and  property,  to  begin  with.     Thus  the  realisation  of 
this  ideal  involved  the  overthrow  of  almost  every  prejudice,  privilege,  and 
exemption  sanctified  by  his  authority. 
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In  M.  Lehmann's  second  volume,  '  After  tlie  Peace  of  Tilsit,'  will  be 
found  an  elaborate  account  of  the  labours  and  of  the  heroic  patience  of 
Scharnhorst  in  carrying  out  the  task  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand,  amidst 
conditions  of  almost  unmitigated  discouragement.     One  of  these  was  the 
character  of  King  Frederick  William  III,  which  had  many  respectable 
features,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  heroism  or  of  the  trust  in  the  future  out 
of  which  heroism  is  born.     He  assented  indeed  to  the  commission  of 
inquiry  into   the   conduct  of  the   army  during  the  past  war,  of  which 
Scharnhorst  was  the  most  active  member,  and  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  which  were  embodied  in  the  three  royal  ordinances  of  3  Aug.  1808. 
The  national  character  of  the  army  was  in  some  measure  established  by 
the  abolition  of  foreign  recruiting,  and  its  popular  developement  prepared 
by  salutary  changes  in  the  method  of  appointing  officers,  in  their  relations 
to  the  regimental  system,  and  in  the  momentous  matter  of  military 
punishments.     When  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  the  head  of  the 
general  department  (not  the  ministry)  of  war,  Scharnhorst  succeeded  in 
revolutionising  the  Prussian  order  of  battle  (all  the  engagements  of  the 
ensuing  war  were  fought  by  the  Prussians  in  the  new  deep  formation), 
and  in  introducing  radical  improvements  in  the  training  and  testing  of 
officers  in  the  several  arms.     But  the  cardinal  reform  of  all — the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  universal  conscription,  if  the  ugly  French  term 
must  be  employed — wan  only  carried  at  the  last  hour.     Four  times  the 
king  had  rejected  the  principle  ;  indeed,  as  M.  Lehmann  points  out  in  his 
admirable  concluding  summary  of  what  may  be  called  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  his  hero,  after  the  war  was  over  and  Scharnhorst  lay  dead, 
a  fiat  of  the  king's  once  more   (though   as  it  proved  only  transitorily) 
abrogated  the  principle  of  the  order  of  February  1813.     The  result  of  the 
ultimate  assent  of  the  king  signified  by  that  order  had  been  by  the  middle 
of  May  to  raise  the  Prussian  army,  exclusive  of  the  Landsturm,  to  a 
strength  of  271,000  men,  or  one  in  every  nine  of  the  population.     Already, 
however,  by  February  the  efforts  of  Scharnhorst  and  his  fellow-commis- 
sioners had  succeeded  in  trebling  the  total  which  the  army  had  reached 
in  the  last  month  of  the  previous  year.     So  assiduously  had  he  applied 
such  methods  as  had  been  at  his  disposal,  more  especially  the  sagacious 
device  of  the  Kriimper,  a  species  of  virtual  reserve  men,  who,  besides 
fostering  a  military  spirit  among  the  people,  furnished  a  resource  upon 
which  its  author  swiftly  and  effectively  drew  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  of 
which  in  1811,  had  the  king  permitted  the  execution  of  so  hazardously 
lieroic  a  design,  Scharnhorst  and  his  friends  had  been  prepared  to  make 
the  nucleus  of  a  levee  en  masse.     On  this  head,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
details  of  Scharnhorst's  reforms,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Lehmann's 
volumes.     On  his  account  of  Prussian  policy  during  the  period  between 
Tilsit  and  Leipzig  I  have  hardly  so  much  as  even  touched;  Scharnhorst, 
though  the  soul  of  the  war  party  at  home,  had  no  authoritative  share  in 
determining  the  action  of  the  state  for  whose  future  he  sacrificed  himself. 

A.  W.  Ward. 
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English  Associations  of  Working  Men.     By  J.  M.  Barnkeither. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.      1889.) 

Few  things  are  more  striking  in  modern  economical  literature  than  the 
increasing  nmnber  of  monographs  on  the  facts  of  English  industrial  life 
by  German  savants.  Tlie  works  of  Brentano  have  long  been  placed  by 
common  consent  among  those  without  which  no  economist's  library  is 
complete.  Just  lately  we  have  had  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Aschrott  the  fullest  and  most  lucid  account  of  the  English  poor  law  yet 
published.  Now  Dr.  Barnreither  steps  into  the  field  with  what  promises 
to  be  the  liber  classicus  on  the  subject  of  associations  of  English  working 
men.  When  complete  it  will  consist  of  three  volumes,  the  first  dealing 
with  friendly  societies,  the  second  with  trades  unions,  the  third  with  co- 
operative associations.  The  first  instalment  is  before  us,  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Taylor,  with  a  graceful  prefatory  note  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ludlow. 

The  author  notices  at  once  a  great  difficulty  of  his  subject,  viz.  the 
absence  of  any  single,  dominant  theory,  legislative  or  otherwise,  and  of 
any  single  great  influence  from  the  history  of  the  question  in  England. 
The  key  to  that  history  we  find  in  the  rise  of  the  value  of  labour  which 
this  half  century  has  seen,  coupled  with  the  tendency  to  connect  wages 
more  and  more  closely  with  work,  payment  with  results— in  a  word,  the 
growth  of  contract.  This  movement  he  traces  to  two  main  causes — first, 
the  expansion  of  empire,  the  increase  of  production  and  of  wealth  ; 
secondly,  the  growth  of  associations  amongst  labourers  in  the  three 
forms  of  friendly  societies,  trades  unions,  and  co-operative  bodies.  These 
associations  are  a  counterpoise  to  capital,  growing  with  its  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength.  What  has  been  their  effect  upon  distri- 
bution ?  Have  they  increased  the  wealth  of  the  workman  ?  Have  they 
increased  his  share  of  the  product  proportionately,  wages  as  much  as 
rent  and  profits  ?  Have  they,  again,  bettered  the  condition  of  workmen 
as  a  whole,  or  is  the  improvement  less  and  less  as  we  pass  down  the 
social  scale,  from  the  best  paid  mechanic  to  the  worst  paid  labourer '? 
These  are  questions  which  our  author  proposes  to  himself,  but  there  are 
others  involved.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  effects  of  associa- 
tion have  to  be  reckoned  with  and  summed  up.  This  gives  rise  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  '  social  question '  in  England,  and  a  digression  on  self-help 
and  independence  of  state  help  as  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish working  classes.  There  is  much  in  these  chapters  with  which  every 
one  must  agree,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
wise  to  introduce  them,  for  they  raise  questions  of  great  difficulty.  To 
the  solution  of  these  questions  Dr.  Barnreither's  book,  with  its  wealth  of 
practical  knowledge  and  historical  research,  is  a  contribution  of  the  highest 
value,  but  it  is  a  little  premature  to  assume  results  as  premisses,  so  to 
say,  of  a  deductive  treatment  of  the  subject.  After  all,  associations  and 
their  history  throw  light  on  one  side  only  of  what  is  at  bottom  a  meta- 
physical question.  The  treatment  of  such  points  as  the  relation  of  the 
state  to  the  individual  is  sure  to  be  inade  ^uate  when  attempted  in  a  work 
with  a  definite  and  a  limited  subject.    Thus  we  miss  in  the  book  before  us 
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any  real  grasp  of  the  distinction  betweon  the  state  and  society,  between 
organised  self-interest  and  state  action,  between  the  history  and  the  theory 
of  laissez-faire,  between  the  history  and  the  aims  of  socialism.  Again, 
broad  comparisons  between  English  and  continental  workmen  and  large 
generalisations  based  on  them  are  not  very  useful. 

More  interesting  to  English  readers  will  be  Dr.  Barnreither's  remarks 
upon  the  change  of  English  feeling  with  regard  to  social  questions.  He 
notices  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  wealth  ;  in  both  employer  and  employed 
he  finds  a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  The  old  state  of  things  prevalent 
when  Engels  visited  us  in  1848  is  gone,  and  even  the  feelings  it  pro- 
duced are  rapidly  wearing  away.  The  literature  of  that  day  points  to 
a  bitterness  between  classes  of  which  our  author  in  his  travels  about 
England  finds  no  trace.  This  result  he  attributes  to  an  arousing  of  the 
public  conscience  by  such  men  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  (shown  by  the  factory 
acts),  and  to  the  plain,  straightforward  counsel  which  such  teachers  as 
Toynbee  gave  to  the  working  classes.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  this  somewhat  idyllic  sketch  is  justified,  and  how  far  it  is  due 
to  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  '  anti-patriotic  bias.'  It  would  be  interesting, 
again,  to  know  what  effect  the  joint  stock  system  has  had  in  this  matter. 
In  France  and  Belgium,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  the  shortcomings  of  the 
small  rentier  are  seen  at  their  worst  when  he  is  a  joint  employer. 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  volume  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  history  of  associations  of  working  men  is  set  before  us  clearly  and 
continuoasly.  Their  relations  historically  to  the  guilds  of  the  middle 
ages  are  explained  ;  we  learn  what  were  their  early  struggles  against  pre- 
judice and  opposition,  their  objects  at  di£fcrent  times,  the  educational 
value  of  their  very  failures.  No  fewer  than  twelve  different  kinds  of 
friendly  society  are  described,  from  the  well-known  '  slate  club  '  of  the 
public-house,  the  village  club  (not  beloved  of  actuaries),  with  its  feast,  its 
annual  sermon,  and  its  sashes,  up  to  the  factory  societies  connected  with 
large  works,  the  railway  societies,  and  the  two  great  orders  of  Manchester 
Unity  and  Foresters.  The  literature  of  the  subject  takes  one  chapter, 
the  system  of  insurance  another,  the  management  a  third,  to  which  are 
added  chapters  dealing  with  the  law  of  friendly  societies  and  with  the 
government  system,  which  supplements  the  voluntary  bodies  without 
being  their  rival.  On  all  these  points  Dr.  Barnreither  is  singularly  well- 
informed,  accurate,  and  clear.  If  the  details  are  not  always  treated  as 
component  parts  of  a  picture,  at  least  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  effect. 

L.  E.  Phelps. 

Nlcolai  episcopi  Botrontinensis  Relatio  cle  Heinrici  VII  Imperatoris 
Itinere  Italico.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Eduard  Heyck.  (Innsbruck : 
Wagner.  1888.)  The  narrative  of  the  bishop  of  Butrinto,  well  known  as 
a  primary  authority  for  the  Italian  expedition  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII, 
was  first  published  by  Baluze  in  his  '  Vit^  Paparum  Avenionensium,'  and 
has  since  been  three  times  reprinted  from  that  edition.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  fresh  recourse  to  the  original  manuscript  at  Paris  since 
Baluze's  time.  This  by  itself  would  furnish  a  good  ground  for  the  under- 
taking of  a  new  edition,  apart  from  the  fact  that  collections  like  Baluze, 
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Muratori,  or  Bohmer's  '  Fontes '  are  not  everywhere  accessible,  and,  if  they 
come  into  the  market  at  all,  are  beyond  the  means  of  most  students.  But  the 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  Paris  manuscript  makes  us  all  the  more 
grateful  to  Dr.  Heyck  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  discovered  its  unique 
character,  and  the  pains  with  which  he  has  produced  a  diplomatic  edition 
of  its  text.  The  editor  has  in  fact  shown,  with  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability, first  that  the  manuscript  is  an  autograph  draught  of  Bishop 
Nicolas  himself,  secondly  that  it  is  not  the  first  draught,  but  an  amended 
copy  of  an  earlier  sketch,  and  thirdly  that  the  bishop  went.  Dr.  Heyck 
thinks  twice,  over  the  whole  work  making  corrections  and  additions.  The 
manuscript  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  fair  copy,  intended  for  presentation, 
say,  to  the  pope,  at  whose  request  the  narrative  was  written ;  but  it  is  far 
the  more  interesting  as  showing  the  way  in  which  the  author  completed 
and  revised  his  work.  In  such  a  case,  if  ever,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  original  indispensable ;  and  this  was  not  attempted  by  Baluze  and 
those  who  followed  him.  Dr.  Heyck  now  prints  the  text  without  altering 
a  letter,  except  in  a  few  cases  duly  marked  in  their  place,  and  specified  in 
an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book.  A  second  appendix  distinguishes  all 
the  changes  and  additions  made  in  the  manuscript,  and,  being  also  auto- 
graph, of  course  embodied  in  the  text ;  but  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
the  author's  own  insertions  made  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rately recorded,  though  it  might  have  been  more  convenient  had  they 
been  indicated  at  the  foot  of  the  page  than  in  an  appendix.  Lastly  comes 
a  collation  with  a  Turin  manuscript  of  the  '  Eelatio,'  which  seems  only  to 
prove  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  seventeenth  century  copy  of  the 
Paris  original.  The  edition,  which  is  intended  for  university  ilhungen — 
would  that  we  had  such  in  England ! — gives  no  notes,  but  this  want  is 
I)artly  supplied  by  a  careful  index  of  names  of  persons  and  places  accom- 
panied by  identifications  and  other  data.  The  introduction,  besides  the 
elaborate  study  of  the  manuscript  to  which  we  have  referred,  contains  a 
valuable  account  of  Bishop  Nicolas  and  his  work. 

Alumni  Oxonienses.  The  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1715- 
1886.  By  Joseph  Foster.  4  vols.  (Oxford  and  London  :  Parker.  1888.) 
This  is  a  work  of  exceptional  value  and  importance  to  all  students  and  re- 
searchers, and  deserves  the  fullest  measure  of  grateful  recognition.  The 
task  of  making  a  transcript  of  the  Oxford  Matriculation  Kegister  was 
begun  by  Colonel  Chester,  whose  manuscript  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Foster. 
To  him  is  due  the  completion  of  the  transcript,  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole,  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  degrees  conferred,  and  the 
identification  of  their  recipients  with  the  names  of  those  matriculated. 
To  this  are  added  brief  annotations  on  the  subsequent  courses  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  graduated  in  the  present  century.  Mr.  Foster  speaks  modestly 
of  his  labour,  which  must  have  been  enormous,  and  does  not  profess  that 
the  result  is  either  complete  or  entirely  accurate.  He  has,  however, 
certainly  laid  a  foundation  on  which  it  will  probably  be  long  before  another 
ventures  to  build.  The  amount  of  biographical  information  contained  in 
these  handsome  volumes  exceeds  in  range  of  interest  and  importance 
that  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  compass.  Oxford  has 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Foster's  zeal  and  patience. 
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The  Swiss  Confederation.  By  Sir  F.  0.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunning- 
ham. (London  :  Macmillan.  1889.)  The  contents  of  this  volume,  one 
of  the  authors  of  which  is  the  late  British  minister  at  Bern,  relate  mainly 
to  the  present  political  and  economical  state  of  Switzerland,  The  historical 
sketch  which  forms  its  opening  chapter  and  the  historical  information  con- 
tained in  several  of  the  later  chapters  alone  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
Eeview.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  while  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Swiss  history  is  fairly  done,  that  of  earlier  days  is  both  inaccurate 
and  confused.  We  are,  indeed,  warned  that  the  authors  do  not  propose 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Swiss  history  from  the  earliest  times,  aiming 
only  at  sketching  the  seven  phases  through  which  the  confederation 
passed  between  1291  and  1874.  It  is  something  to  escape  all  mention 
of  the  lake-dwellers  and  the  Helvetii,  and  even  to  find  the  Tell  story 
thrust,  though  somewhat  doubtfully,  into  a  note.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  to  writers  who  have  not  yet  mastered  thoroughly  the  distinction 
between  the  holy  Roman  empire  and  the  duchy  of  Austria  and  the 
German  kingdom,  who  gravely  narrate  as  a  certain  fact  the  meeting 
of  the  Three  Men  and  their  companions  on  the  Griitli  on  17  Nov.  1307, 
Avho  speak  of  the  '  Grand  Moutier,  or  collegial  church,  of  Ziirich,'  who 
imagine  that  the  convention  of  Stanz  in  1481  '  still  further  increased 
the  federal  sovereignty,'  and  that  the  diet  had  at  any  period  of  its  exis- 
tence '  legislative  authority,'  who  believe  in  the  Scandinavian  colonisation 
of  the  Haslithal,  but  pass  in  silence  over  the  conquests  of  the  Swiss  in  the 
Milanese?  The  early  religious  history  of  Switzerland  also,  with  which 
there  was  no  particular  reason  to  meddle,  is  very  badly  done,  though  the 
post-reformation  bit  of  the  subject  is  tolerably  good.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  give  a  far  longer  account  of  the  origin  of  the  '  communes  '  than  the 
authors  have  actually  done,  for  their  present  condition  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  by  some  knowledge  of  their  past  intricate  history.  In  the 
more  general  portions  of  the  work  there  are  many  errors  both  of  omission 
and  of  commission  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  historical  sections  are  the 
weakest  in  the  book,  and  are  a  very  serious  blot  upon  it. 

Were  it  not  that  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerflfi  describes  himself  as  'one  of  the 
lecturers  of  her  Majesty's  Department  of  Science  and  Art,'  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  take  accoimt  of  his  Studies  on  the  Science  of  General 
History,  vol.  ii.  MedifEval  History  (London  :  Hirschfeld.  1889),  in  a 
Review  addressing  itself  to  historical  students.  The  book  is  made  up  of 
crude  self-assertion,  blustering  intolerance,  and  an  ignorance  of  a  quite 
unusual  profundity.  At  first,  judging  by  the  speUing  of  proper  names, 
we  took  it  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  French  ;  but  when  we  saw  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  called  '  Engelsburg  '  we  gathered  that  recourse  must 
have  been  had  also  to  some  German  text-book,  assuredly  not  a  text-book 
ill  use  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  The  student  who  takes  pleasure 
in  observing  the  survival  of  exploded  blunders  will  find  abundant  matter 
of  interest  in  Dr.  Zerffi's  work.  But  mucli  of  it  does  not  rise  to  the  level 
of  exploded  blunders,  and  much  can  only  be  described  as  impudent  false- 
hood. Of  this  a  good  instance  wiU  be  found  in  Dr.  Zerffi's  account  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  but  he  is  not  less  an  '  Antisemite  '  and  '  endows  '  the  '  chosen 
jieople  with  the  most  abject  existence   recorded  in  history.'      Equally 
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decided  are  his  opinions  as  to  the  Christian  church  generally  :  *  From  the 
moment  that  Constantine  raised  Christianity  into  a  state  religion,  the 
sublime  teachings  of  Christ  vanished  from  its  doctrines.'  For  the  rest, 
we  can  only  quote  a  few  sentences.  Here  is  a  wonderful  catalogue  of 
sectaries  : '  Dissenters,  Methodists,  Nonconformists,  Puritans,  Anabaptists, 
Calvinists,  and  Mormons.'  '  During  the  mediaeval  period  of  History  [with 
a  capital  h]  the  priests  of  the  Romish  church  were  called  "  Scholastics,"  and 
since  the  Reformation  have  assumed  the  title  of  *'  Theologians."  '  '  His- 
torians will  find  in  this  quarrel'  between  St.  Augustine  and  Pelagius  '  the 
germs  of  the  Reformation.'  St.  Augustine  and  Rousseau  in  their  Confes- 
sions '  start  from  altogether  different  premises,  yet  they  come  to  the  same 
conclusions.'  The  former  is  made  to  say 'that  he  has  often  been  "in- 
ebriated" but  never  "drunk."  '  '  In  using  the  word  Teuton  we  include 
all  the  European  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Magyars,  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Latins,  or  Romans.  The  Kelts,  French,  and  Sclavons  can- 
not be  excluded  from  the  great  Teutonic  or  Indo-European  group,  for, 
according  to  recent  philological  researches,  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  it.' 
Dr.  Zerffi's  philology,  it  will  be  seen,  is  even  more  original  than  Mr. 
Henry  Morley's,  and  it  is  no  surprise  to  read  that  these  Teutons  subse- 
quently *  adopted  the  Latin  language  ; '  in  spite  of  which  fact  deriva- 
tions of  German  names — derivations  which  are  like  a  bad  dream — are 
regularly  taken  from  a  German  source.  Charles  the  Great  '  had  the 
"  Carolingian  Minuskel  "  published  to  spread  a  better  style  of  writing.' 
Our  administration  of  justice,  and  even  our  social  organisation,  are  based 
on  his  injunctions.  He  .  .  .  appointed  Greffiers  (sheriffs),  from 
Greiffen,  to  take  hold  of,  "  to  grip."  This  will  explain  why  our  own  sheriff's 
had  and  still  have  to  attend  executions.'  *  The  archbishop  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  '  makes  his  appearance  at  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great. 
Describing  the  Carthusians,  Dr.  Zerffi  says :  '  Our  own  Charterhouse  school 
is  a  proof  that  they  cultivated  learning  as  well  as  industry.'  The  list  of 
monks  is  concluded  by  '  the  Franciscans,  founded  by  Franciscus  of  Assissi 
{sic]  (a  Spanish  monk)  '  and  '  the  Dominicans,  founded  by  Dominicus 
Guzman  (a  converted  German  Jew,  Gutmann).'  Of  Wycliffe  it  is  said 
that  '  he  died  in  peace  1387.  According  to  others,  1389.'  Nor  let  us 
forget  '  Bishop  Usher,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.'  It  should  be 
added  that  most  names  that  can  be  misspelled  are  misspelled  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  entire  worthlessness  ^nd  undisguised  perversity  of  the  book, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  them  out. 

Four  Famous  Soldiers,  by  T.  R.  E.  Holmes.  (London :  Allen  & 
Co.  1889.)  More  than  half  of  this  volume  is  made  up  by  a  very  care- 
fully studied  and  ably  written  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  With  all  his 
admiration  for  his  subject  Mr.  Holmes  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
treat  the  controversial  passages  in  his  life  dispassionately,  and  he  holds 
the  balance  with  anxious  fairness  between  him  and  Sir  James  Outram 
(to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  never  gives  his  title).  Probably  he  will  not 
satisfy  the  few  survivors  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  dispute 
about  Napier's  conquest  and  administration  of  Sindh  nearly  half  a  century 
ago ;  but  men  who  are  not  pledged  to  a  side  will  appreciate  the  straight- 
forward way  in  which  Mr.  Holmes  discusses  the  doubtful  points,  and  the 
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historical  student  will  be  grateful  for  the  detailed  examination  of  them 
which  is  furnished  in  a  series  of  appendices.  The  other  biographies  have 
already  appeared  in  a  periodical  publication,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Holmes  did  not  print  the  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  a  volume  by 
itself,  a  position  to  which  its  solid  merits  as  a  contribution  to  history,  as 
well  as  its  literary  interest,  fully  entitle  it.  The  Life  of  Hodson,  of 
Hodson's  Horse,  like  its  predecessor,  touches  thorny  ground ;  and  Mr. 
Holmes  is  unable  to  withstand  the  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  and  other  witnesses,  and  partly  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
telling  heavily  against  Hodson's  private  character ;  but  the  question  is 
still  matter  of  controversy  concerning  which  we  are  not  required  to  pass 
judgement.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  forms  the  subject  of  a  sympathetic 
notice,  which  hardly  adds  to  what  is  already  known  about  him,  though  it 
may  serve  to  bring  his  fame,  as  it  deserves,  before  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 
The  other  Life  in  this  volume,  that  of  Sir  William  Napier,  is  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  company  of  Lidian  soldiers  ;  but  his  connexion  with  the 
controversies  of  his  brother  furnishes  an  excuse  for  its  inclusion,  and  the 
excuse  granted,  we  are  glad  to  be  recalled  by  this  delicately  written  sketch 
to  the  memory  of  a  singularly  beautiful  life.  The  book  has  a  good  map, 
with  the  places  mentioned  printed  in  red — a  convenient  plan  if  it  were 
regularly  carried  out,  which  it  is  not  quite  completely ;  and  there  are 
two  plans  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victories,  one  of  which  is  marked  with 
a  series  of  letters,  with  nothing  to  explain  their  reference.  These  omissions, 
how^ever,  may  be  easily  supplied.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Holmes  should  have  bound  himself  to  the  antiquated  system  of 
spelling  Indian  names  which  prevailed  in  the  Company's  days,  but  he 
has  at  least  carried  out  the  system  consistently. 

Historic  Toivns,  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman  and  the  Eev.  William 
Hunt.  Carlisle,  by  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (London  : 
Longmans.  1889.)  Professor  Creighton  has  '  treated  Carlisle  not 
merely  as  a  town  but  as  a  centre  of  provincial  life  ; '  in  other  words,  he 
has  written  a  local  history  in  constant  connexion  with  the  wider  history 
of  the  borders,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
life  of  his  narrative.  He  has  not,  indeed,  neglected  the  municipal  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  city — on  the  contrary,  he  has  made  good  use  of  the 
lately  published  city  records,  and  his  account  of  the  growth  of  the  cathedral 
and  his  remarks  on  its  special  characteristics  are  particularly  full — but  he 
has  rightly  felt  that  Carlisle  owes  its  claim  to  rank  as  an  '  historic  town  '  to 
its  importance  as  a  border  fortress  and  to  its  near  concern  with  the  ceaseless 
quarrels  of  the  borderers.  After  describing  the  general  features  of 
border  life  in  the  middle  ages,  the  author  explains  how  the  policy  of 
Henry  VII  was  tending  to  bring  about  a  more  peaceable  state  of  things, 
when  his  son  wilfully  forced  it  backward.  '  Wolsey  organised  a  method 
by  which  the  influence  of  Scotland  '  on  the  side  of  France  '  might  be 
neutralised  .  .  .  ;  he  used  the  normal  turbulence  of  the  borders  as  a  cover 
for  carrying  on  a  ruthless  war  of  devastation,  without  breaking  the  pro- 
visions of  any  truce  or  peace  between  England  and  France.  Thus  the 
characteristics  of  border  life  were  deliberately  stereotyped,  because  of  tlieir 
political  utility  for  the  moment.  ...  It   was   in   this  period   that    the 
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Border  clans  were  definitely  formed,  and  that  the  element  of  savagery 
was  introduced  into  border  life.  .  .  .  The  English  government  soon  found 
that  it  was  easy  to  create  this  state  of  society,  but  difficult  to  end  it.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  few  years  of  infamous  politics,  but  it  took  half  a 
century  to  bring  things  back  again  even  to  the  rude  condition  which 
existed  before  deliberate  barbarity  intensified  its  worst  features  '  (pp.  101- 
103).  Mr.  Creighton  contrasts  the  spirit  shown  by  the  men  of  Carlisle  in 
the  siege  of  1645  with  their  conduct  in  1715  and  1745,  and  explains  the 
difference  by  the  remark  that  in  1715  the  Cumbrians  were  probably 
Jacobite,  and  '  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  except  in 
the  negative  way  of  refusing  to  fight  against  a  cause  which  in  their  hearts 
they  silently  approved  '  (p.  172) — in  fact,  by  running  away — while  in  1745 
the  government  had  neglected  to  garrison  Carlisle,  and  the  men  of  Cum- 
berland did  not  see  why  they  should  be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  attack 
(p.  178).  The  charge  of  cowardice,  however,  in  each  case  affects  the 
county  levies  rather  than  the  citizens  of  Carlisle.  Among  many  points  of 
interest  in  the  volume,  which  bears  evidence  throughout  of  exact  local 
knowledge,  we  may  cite  the  very  clear  account  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian 
(pp.  7-14) ;  the  chapter  on  '  Border  Life  '  (pp.  80-93),  with  its  descrip- 
tions of  '  peels  '  and  their  uses,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  wardens  of  the 
marches;  the  illustrations  from  border  ballads  (pp.  9G-99,  &c.),  especially 
in  the  story  of  '  Kinmont  Willie  '  (pp.  13G-14B).  In  p.  38,  line  18,  '  Scot- 
laud  '  is  a  misprint  for  '  Carlisle,'  and  in  pp.  157,  159  Sir  Thomas  Glem- 
ham  is  called  Glenham. 

Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge's  work  on  Siviss  Travel  and  Siviss  Giiidc- 
Books  (London  :  Longmans.  1889)  would  not  call  for  notice  in  these 
pages  were  it  not  that  it  contains  a  number  of  historical  notices  of  Swiss 
travel  and  its  progress  from  century  to  century,  in  which  is  put  togetlier 
a  store  of  learning  such  as,  in  England  at  least,  the  author  alone  possesses. 
At  first  it  is  a  question  of  passes,  and  Mr.  Coolidge  here  gives  (pp.  2-12) 
a  sketch  of  the  conditions  and  limits  of  Alpine  travel  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  he  supplements  by  a  series  of  notes  of  a  varied  historical  interest 
(pp.  156-162).  He  mentions  a  calculation  that  between  774  and  1196  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  was  crossed  by  the  emperors  on  the  road  to  Rome 
nineteen  times,  and  the  Brenner  between  793  and  1402  no  fewer  than 
sixty-six  times.  We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  have  our  minds  set  at  rest 
as  to  the  date  of  this  St.  Bernard.  *  Unluckily,'  Mr.  Coolidge  says 
(p.  4),  'it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon  lived 
in  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century.'  On  p.  193  he  is  said  to  have  '  lived 
in  the  tenth — more  probably  in  the  eleventh — century,'  while  on  p.  156  we 
read  that  the  result  of  Alois  Liltolf's  discussion  of  the  question  '  is  to  prove 
that  the  holy  man  certainly  died  on  June  1, 1081,  having  been  born  at  the 
very  earliest  in  996.'  Mr.  Coolidge  gives  us  (p.  150  ff.)  a  '  list  of  mountain  inns 
in  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  districts '  in  the  order  of  their  establish- 
ment, the  first  five— the  two  St.  Bernards,  the  Simplon,  St.  Gotthard,  and 
Pfaffers — being  hospices  served  by  religious  foundations.  The  monastery 
on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  mentioned  as  early  as  812,  and  the  others  were 
all  in  existence  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  come  the 
'  spittal '  on  the  Grimsel,  which  was  there  in  1479,  and  then  three  inns 
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set  up  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters  at  Leukerbad  in  1501  (see  the 
elaborate  notes,  pp.  193-201).  After  this  there  is  a  clear  break  until  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  inn  at  Chamonix  bears 
witness  to  the  modern  interest  in  the  Alps,  not  as  a  region  of  transit  or 
as  possessing  baths,  but  for  their  own  sakes  as  mountains.  Into  this  later 
phase  of  Alpine  history  we  cannot  enter.  It  falls  properly,  as  Mr. 
Coolidge  notes,  into  two  periods,  the  first  beginning  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  '  Switzerland  became  the  home  and  field  of  the  renewed 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,'  and  the  second  from  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  Swiss  travelling  came  into  fashion,  and  from  the 
cities,  lakes,  and  hills  gradually  climbed  to  the  ice  and  snow  region.  The 
stages  in  its  advance  are  marked  in  two  ways — first,  by  the  composition 
of  descriptions  of  the  country,  these  by  degrees  being  systematised  into 
guide-books;  and  secondly,  by  the  establishment  of  inns  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  the  mountain  inns  forming  an  index  of  the  progress 
of  a  strictly  Alpine  interest  and  of  the  rise  in  popularity  of  the  difierent 
mountaineering  centres.  This  last  point  of  view  is  illustrated  in  detail 
by  a  separate  history  of  Zermatt  (pp.  251-322),  as  well  as  incidentally  in 
many  other  cases  {e.g.  Lauterbrunnen,  pp.  23,  33-86,  46,  &c.) ;  but  why 
is  the  same  passage  about  Zermatt,  quoted  at  length  in  two  places  (pp. 
60  f.,  273)  ?  The  guide  books  themselves  are  not  only  enumerated  in  a 
comprehensive  and  minute  bibliography,  but  their  relation  to  one  another 
and  the  changes  in  successive  editions  are  examined  with  the  devotion 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal  and  a 
knowledge  which  could  not  be  expected  from  any  one  else. 

The  following  information  respecting  transcripts  made  for  the  public 
record  office  in  the  Vatican  archives  and  other  collections  in  Eome  may 
be  valuable  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  English  Histobical  Keview. 
In  the  Vatican  archives  there  work  daily  about  twenty-five  persons. 
Of  these  less  than  half  are  Italians,  nearly  all  the  rest  are  employed  in 
historical  research  by  the  governments  of  France,  Gei*many,  Austria- 
Hungary,  or  by  some  society.  England  is  represented  by  an  agent.  The 
following  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  Vatican  archives  has  been 
drawn  up,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  complete  account  of  what 
may  be  found  there  :  (1)  Papal  regesta.  The  period  from  1198  to  1535 
is  comprised  in  1,450  volumes.  They  contain  bulls  and  briefs  for 
appointments  to  bishoprics,  for  union  of  benefices,  appointments  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  for  marriage  of  persons  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  for  ordination  of  persons  under  the  canonical 
age  or  otherwise  disqualified,  for  deprivation  of  criminous  clerks,  for 
licenses  to  choose  confessors,  for  licenses  to  have  portable  altars,  for  per- 
mission to  make  wills,  for  appointments  of  notaries  public  and  papal 
chaplains,  for  indulgences  to  persons  contributing  to  the  repair  of 
churches,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  other  items,  in  which  are  the  names 
and  residences  of  many  thousand  persons,  married  and  single,  of  both 
sexes,  with  particulars  of  public  and  private  life,  boundaries  of  parishes, 
division  of  land,  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  other  matters. 
Letters  to  and  from  royal  and  other  important  personages  on  matters  of 
state.     Documents  relating  inter  alia  to  the  early  history  of  the  univer- 
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sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  foundation  of  colleges  in  them, 
to  William  of  Wykeham  and  his  endowments,  to  the  establishment  of 
collegiate  churches  and  religious  houses,  and  in  general  illustrating  the 
relations  of  England  and  Eome.  (2)  Eationes  collectorice  Anglice,  con- 
taining accounts  of  the  collectors  of  annates,  first-fruits,  Peter's  pence, 
Holy-land  tithes,  and  other  dues  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
In  these  are  lists  of  benefices  and  their  incumbents,  from  which  an 
estimate  of  the  population  can  be  obtained.  Amongst  them  are  notes  of 
expostulations  and  attempted  evasions  of  payment.  (3)  Nunziature, 
1500  to  the  present  century.  These  consist  of  political  and  private 
despatches  from  papal  nuncios  and  agents  in  England  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  with  the  answers  from  Eome.  Those  of  France  and 
Spain  have  been  examined.  Those  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
have  yet  to  be  examined.  (4)  Lettere  de'  principi.  A  series  of  120 
volumes  of  letters  from  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes  and  others  of 
princely  rank  has  been  examined.  (6)  Lettere  de'  particolari  e  c/c' 
vescovi.  A  part  of  these  two  series  of  letters  from  private  persons  has 
been  examined.  (6)  Papal  diaries,  giving  accounts,  amongst  other 
ceremonies,  of  the  reception  of  ambassadors.  Most  of  these  have  been 
examined. 

Private  Collections. — Propaganda.  Papers  and  relations  [1630-88] 
have  been  partly  examined  and  copied.  Barberini  has  yielded  many 
papers  [1035-44],  More  remains  to  be  done  in  this  library.  Chigi  has 
been  examined.  The  collection  of  Paul  V  has  been  examined,  and  many 
hundred  papers  copied,  [1590-1020] .  Bicci,  a  small  collection,  that  yielded 
important  papers  by  Gambara  and  others  [1525-30].  Caetani  has  been 
slightly  examined.     There  are  other  private  collections  as  yet  untouched. 

Other  Collections. — The  Angelica,  Vallicelliana,  Alessandrini,  Corsini, 
Minerva,  and  Vittorio  Emanuele  libraries  have  yielded  but  comparatively 
few  papers.  The  Archivio  di  Stato  has  been  examined,  and  many  papers 
in  it  have  been  copied. 

Nearly  all  the  papers  in  the  Vatican  archives  to  the  year  1400  have 
been  examined  ;  the  chief  exceptions  being  some  rolls  and  detached 
documents  of  early  dates,  and  a  series  of  volumes  of  supplicationes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  containing  petitions  and  requests 
with  full  details,  in  answer  to  which  the  papal  letters  and  briefs  are 
written.  Of  the  whole  period  down  to  1688,  which  the  English  agent  is 
directed  to  examine,  there  remain  the  papers  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  parts  of  the  nunciatures  of  France  and  Germany  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

All  papers  sent  from  Kome  are  open  to  the  public  in  the  search  room 
at  the  public  record  office,  where  a  list  of  the  papers  is  kept.  They 
are  arranged  in  the  following  series  :  (1)  General  Series,  (2)  Regesta, 
(3)  Archivio  di  Stato,  (4)  Carte  di  Paolo  V. 

In  July  last  the  Preussischo  Jahrb-iicher  appeared  for  the  first  time 
under  the  sole  editorship  of  Professor  Hans  Delbriick.  The  same  number 
contains  a  laconic  farewell  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  on  the  part  of 
Professor  von  Treitschke,  who  had  been  a  contributor  to  its  pages  for 
as  many  as   thirty-one   years,  and  who  from  the  great  year  18GG  had 
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taken  part  in  conducting  it.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  during  this  long 
period  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  were  never  '  supported '  by  any 
political  party,  and  occasionally — '  in  times  of  greater  difficulty ' — ■ 
were  combated  by  the  large  majority  of  the  German  press.  We  cannot 
profess  to  divine  the  precise  significance  of  these  expressions,  but  we 
must  regret  for  our  own  sakes  the  cessation  of  a  connexion  which  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  vigorous  publicistic  writing 
known  to  modern  literature.  Whether  such  leisure  as  Professor  von 
Treitschke  may  derive  from  the  step  taken  by  him  be  due  to  a  conscienti- 
ousness which  would  do  him  high  honour,  or  to  a  natural  desire  for  rest 
from  a  kind  of  warfare  in  which  the  keenest  Aveapons  must  lose  something 
of  their  edge,  we  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  devote  that  leisure  to 
his  great  '  German  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  Who  but  must 
be  impatient  for  the  completion  of  a  literary  masterpiece  which  promises 
to  endure  as  a  speaking  monument  of  the  political  regeneration  of 
Germany  and  of  the  passionate  genius  of  one  of  her  most  devoted  sons  ? 


To  the.  Editor  of  the  English  Histoeical  Eeview. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a  curious  blunder  into  which  Mr.  Hogarth 
has  fallen  in  his  review  of  my  edition  of  the  '  Persika  of  Ktesias '  in  the 
July  number  of  the  English  Histobical  Eeview  ?  He  says : '  Mr.  Gilmore 
is  probably  wrong  in  repeating  the  statement  that  Ctesias  was  born  at 
the  Carian  Cnidus.  The  only  author  who  adds  any  specification,  namely 
Tzetzes  [Civil,  i.  83),  expressly  says  tK  Kricw  ti'ic  Kv-n-piac:  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Cyprian  town  of  this  name  have  been  recently  identified.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  develop  a  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Ktesias  was  taken 
prisoner,  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  born  near  Salamis.  But 
Strabo  (xiv.  2,  pp.  199,  200,  Tauchnitz),  speaking  of  the  Karian  Knidus, 
says:  "Ai'Cpeg  o'  u^w\oyoi  \\iicioi,  iri>G)Tuv  fitv  EvCoiot,  .  ,  .  'Errti/O.-.J'  Ik  teal 
]\ri]/jiu(,  o  laTpEvaar  fAtv  Apraiip^rjf,  tTvyypa^p'iQ  Se  tci  ' AaTvpiatca  kui  tU 
W^foriKu.  Mr.  Hogarth's  evident  ignorance  of  this  passage  in  so  familiar 
an  author  shows  that  references  to  well-known  works  are  not  so  super- 
fluous as  he  seems  to  think.  The  statement  of  Tzetzes  is  merely  one  of 
his  many  blunders  (unless,  indeed,  the  text  be  corrupt).  If  there  were 
any  real  authority  for  supposing  that  Ktesias  came  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salamis,  the  fact  would  be  interesting,  considering  the  part 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  in  the  aifairs  of  Konon  and  Evagoras,  as 
related  at  the  close  of  his  *  Persika.'  John  Gilmobe. 
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rebus.  (Berliner  Studien  fiir  classische 
Philologie  und  Archaologie,  IX,  1.) 
Pp.  245.     Berlin  :  Calvary.     8  m. 

Stephan  (C.)  Kritische  Untersuchungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Westgothen  [372- 
400].  I :  Der  Gothenkrieg  unter  Theo- 
dosius.  Pp.  31.  Leipzig :  Fock.  4to. 
Im. 

SxL-RENBDRG  (H.)  Zu  dcn  Schlachtfcldem 
am  trasimenischen  See  und  in  den 
caudinischen  Passen.  Pp.  17,  map. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs.     4to.     1  m. 

ToEPFFER  (J.)  Attische  Genealogie.  Pp. 
338.     Berlin  :  Weidmann.     10  m. 


IV.   ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORl' 


Beard  (C.)  Martin  Luther  and  the  re- 
formation in  Germany  until  the  close 
of  the  diet  of  Worms.  Edited  by  J.  F. 
Smith.     London  :  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

Benadduci  (G.)  Doclici  lettere  inedite  di 
papa  Sisto  quinto.  Pp.  24.  Tolentino  : 
Filelfo. 

Cristofori  (F.)  Storia  dei  cardinali  di 
santa  romana  chiesa  dal  secolo  quinto 
all' anno  1888.  L  Pp.  Ixn,  506.  Eome  : 
tip.  de  propaganda  fide. 

GioRGi  (I.)  Storia  esterna  del  codice  va- 
ticano  del  Diurnus  Eomanorum  pontifi- 
cum  :  ricerche.  Pp.  53.  Kome  :  For- 
zani. 

GwATKiN  (H.  M.)  The  Arian  controversy. 
('  Epochs  of  Church  History.')  Pp.  184. 
London  :  Longmans.     2  6. 

HoFjitisTER  (G.)  Bernhard  von  Clairvaux. 
I.  Pp.  24.  Berlin :  Gaertner.  4to. 
Im. 

KcRTZ  (A.)  Church  history.  II.  Pp. 
476.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
7,6. 

JoANNis  episcopi  Ephesi,  Syri  Mono- 
physitw,  Commentarii  de  beatis  orien- 


talibus  et  historiae  ecclesiasticffi  frag' 
menta.  Latine  verterunt  W.  J.  van 
Douwen  et  J.  P.  N.  Land.  Pp.  258. 
Amsterdam :  Miiller.     4to.     3  fl. 

Luther  (P.)  Kom  und  Ravenna  bis  zum 
neunten  Jahrhundert :  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Papstgeschichte.  Pp.  68.  Berlin  : 
Speyer  &  Peters.     2  m. 

Martens  (W.)  Die  falsche  General-Kon- 
zession  Konstantins  des  Grossen  (so- 
genannte  Konstantinische  Schenkung). 
Pp.  130.     Munich  :  Stahl.     320  m. 

MoLLER  (W.)  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchenge- 
schichte.  I,  2.  Pp.  257-576.  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau  :  Mohr.  6  m.  (Vol. 
I.  complete,  11  m.) 

MiJLLER  (T.)  Das  Konklave  Pius'  IV 
[1559].  Pp.278.  Gotha:  F.A.Perthes. 
4  m. 

Pasini  (F.)  II  sacro  militare  ordine 
gerosolimitano  del  santo  sepolcro.  Pp. 
125.  Bocca  S.  Casciano :  Cappelli. 
4to.     20  1. 

Reusch  (F.  H.)  Index  librorum  prohibi- 
torum,  gedruckt  zu  Parma  1580,  nach 
dem    einzigen    bekannten    Exemplare 
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herausgegeben  und  erlautert.  Pp.  44. 
Bonn  :  Cohen.     2  m. 

KoBiTscH  (M.)  Geschichte  der  christ- 
lichenKirche.  4te  Auflage  neu  bearbeitet 
von  C.  J.  Vidmar.  I :  Christliches 
Altertum  und  Mittelalter.  Pp.  664. 
Ratisbon  :  Verlags-Anstalt.     6  m. 

ScHEUFFQEN  (F.  J.)  Beitriige  zu  der  Ge- 
schichte des  grossen  Schismas.  Pp.  132. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.     2  m. 


SiCKEL  (T.,  Bitter  von).  Prolegomena  zum 
Liber  diurnus.  II,  Pp.  94.  Vienna : 
Tempsky.     1-50  m. 

Wahga  (L.)  a  Kereszty6n  egyhaz  tor- 
t6nelme.     I.     Sarospatak. 

Wattenbach  (W.)  Ueber  das  Handbuch 
eines  Inquisitors  in  der  Kirchen- 
bibliothek  St.  Nicolai  in  Greifswald. 
Pp.   28.      Berlin:    Reimer.     4to.    1-50 


V.  MEDIEVAL   HISTORY 


Alishan  (L.  M.)  L6on  le  Magnifique, 
premier  roi  de  Sissonan,  ou  de  I'Arm^- 
nocilicie.  Traduit  par  G.  Bayan.  Pp. 
892.  Venice  (San  Lazzaro)  :  imp. 
Mekhithariste. 

Christomanos  (C.  a.).  Abendliindische 
Geschlechter  im  Orient,  im  Anschlusse 
an  Du  Cange's  '  Families  d'Outre-Mer.' 
I.  Pp.  viii,  5  plates.  Vienna  :  Gerold. 
2-40  m. 

DoPFFEL  (H.)  Kaisertum  und  Papst- 
wechsel  unter  den  Karolingern.  Pp. 
167.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Mohr. 
4  m. 

Fredegarii  et  aliorum  chronica ;  Vitas 
sanctorum ;  ed.  B.  Krusch.  (Monu- 
menta  Germanite  historica.  Sci'iptorum 
rerum  Merovingicarum  tomus  II.)  Pp. 
579,  plate.  Hanover :  Hahn.  4to. 
20  m. 

Gregorovius  (F.)  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Athen  im  Mittelalter,  von  der  Zeit  Jus- 
tinian's bis  zur  tiirkischen  Eroberung. 
2  vol.  Pp.  490,  477.  Stuttgart :  Cotta. 
20  m. 

KoHLEB  (G.)  Die  Entwickelung  des 
Kriegswesens  und  der  Kriegfiihrung  in 
der  Ritterzeit  von  Mitte  des  elften 
Jahrhunderts  bis  zu  den  Hussitenkrie- 
gen.  Ill,  3.  Pp.  569.  Breslau : 
Koebner.     14  m. 

Lamprecht  (K.)  Die  rdmische  Frage  von 
Konig  Pippin  bis  auf  Kaiser  Ludwig  den 
Frommen  in  ihren  urkundlichen  Kern- 


punkten  erlautert.  Pp.  143.  Leipzig  : 
Diirr.     3 '60  m. 

Mailhard  de  la  Couture.  Chronique 
de  Villehardouin  et  de  Henri  de  Valen- 
ciennes de  la  conquete  de  Constanti- 
nople. Texte  rapproche  du  frangais 
moderne.  Pp.  396.  Bruges :  Societe 
Saint-Augustin.     4  f. 

Maitland  (S.  R.)  The  dark  ages  :  essays 
illustrating  the  state  of  rehgion  and 
literature  in  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  centuries.  New  ed.,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  F.  Stokes.  Pp.  538. 
London :  Hodges.     12/. 

Meyer  (P.)  Alexandre  le  Grand  dans  la 
litterature  francjaise  du  moyen  age.  I : 
Textes.  II :  Histoire  de  la  legendo. 
Pp.  349,  408.  Paris  :  Vieweg.  18mo. 
15  f. 

Petit  (E.)  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bour- 
gogne  de  la  race  capetienne,  avec  des 
documents  inedits  et  des  pieces  justiti- 
cativcs.  III.  Paris :  Lechevalier. 
10  f. 

Reckling  (M.)  Eepetitorium  der  Quellen 
und  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des 
Mittelalters  fiir  Studirende.  XII.  Pp. 
45.     Gotha :  Thienemann.     1  m. 

Roux  (A.)  La  monarchie  franque.  Pp. 
14.     Rome  :  Forzani. 

WiNKELMANN  (E.)  Kaiscr  Friedrich  II. 
I:  [1218-1228J.  Pp.  580.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     13-20  m. 


VI.  MODERN   HISTORY 


Annual  Register  (The) :  a  review  of  pub- 
lic events  at  home  and  abroad  [1888]. 
Pp.  440,  202.  London :  Rivington. 
18/. 

Backstrom  (P.  O.)  Ofversigt  af  de  euro- 
peiska  staternas  politiska  historia  [1881 
-1887].     Pp.  319.     Stockholm.     3  kr. 

Blasendorff  (K.)  Der  deutsch-diinische 
Krieg  von  1864,  nach  gedruckten 
Quellen  und  eigenen  Erinnerungen 
erziihlt.  Pp.  237,  2  maps.  Berlin : 
Weidmann.     3  m. 

Campagnes,  Precis  des,  de  1797  en  Italie 
et  en  Allemagne.  Pp.  447,  14  illustr. 
Brussels  :  Muquardt.     4  f. 

Forster  (F.)  Geschichte  der  Befreiungs- 
kriege,  1813,  1814,  1815.  9lh  ed.  I. 
Pp.  864,  maps,  &c.  Berlin  :  Diimmler. 
9-50  m. 


Lavigerie  (0.  de).  L'ordre  de  Maltc 
depuis  la  revolution  franvaise.  Pp. 
224.     Paris :  Eourloton.     18mo.     5  f. 

Legrelle  (A.)  La  diplomatic  franvaise 
et  la  succession  d'Espagne.  I :  Le 
premier  traite  de  partage  [1659-1697J. 
Paris  :  Pichon.     10  f. 

LiRiA  Y  Xerica  (duque  de,  embajador  del 
rey  F61ipe  V),  Diario  del  viaje  a  Mos- 
covia  del  [1727].  (Coleccion  de  docu- 
mentos  ineditos  para  la  historia  de 
Espana,  XCIII.)  Pp.  503,  plates. 
Madrid :  Murillo.     4to.     13  pes. 

Maag  (A.)  Die  Schicksale  der  Schweizer- 
Regimenter  in  Napoleons  I.  Feldzug 
nach  Russland  [1812].  Pp.  309,  plate. 
Biel :  Maag.     3-70  f. 

Manzoni  (A.)  La  rivoluzione  francese 
del  1789  e  la  rivoluzione  italiana  del 
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1859.  Ed.  by  R.  Bonghi.  Pp.  362. 
Milan :  Rechiedei.     16mo.     5  1. 

MuLLEK  (W.)  Politische  Geschichte  der 
Gegenwait.  XXII:  Das  Jahr  1888. 
Pp.  840.     Berlin  :  Springer.     4  m. 

PiijpAPE  (commandant).  Turenne  et 
I'invasion  de  la  Champagne  [1649- 
1650].     Paris :  Champion.     3  f. 

Rose  (J.  H.)  A  century  of  continental 
history  [1780-1880].  Pp.  408,  maps. 
London  :  Stanford      6/. 

ScHOELCHEE  (V.)  Vie  de  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture.  Pp.  455.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 
18mo.     5  f. 

ScHWEDENS  und  seiner  Verbiindeten,  Die 
Verhandlungen,  mit  Wallen  stein  und 
dem  Kaiser  [1631-1634]  ;  von  G.  Irmer. 
II :  [1633].  (Publikationen  aus  den 
koniglich  preussischen  Staatsarchiven, 
XXXIX.)  Pp.  Ixxxv,  431.  Leipzig: 
Hirzel.     14  m. 

Sebvia. — Documents  in^dits  sur  les  rela- 
tions de  la  Serbie  avec  Napoleon  I : 
[1809-1814]  publics  par  A.  Bopp.e.  Pp. 
124.     Belgrade  :  Imprimerie  d'Etat. 

SiEGLER  VON  Ebeeswald  (H.)  Spauischcr 
Successions-Krieg  :  Feldzug  1712,  nach 
den  Feld-Acten  und  anderen  authen- 
tischen  Quellen  bearbeitet.  (Feldziige 
des     Prinzen     Eugen     von    Savoyen, 


XIV.)  Pp.  424,  335.  Vienna  :  Gerold. 
30  m. 

Stoerk  (F.)  Nouveau  recueil  general  de 
trait6s  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  rap- 
ports de  droit  international.  Continua- 
tion du  grand  recueil  de  G.  F.  de 
Martens.  2'  serie.  XIV,  2.  Pp.  275- 
547.     Gottingen :  Dieterich.     11-60  m. 

Ta]\iiniau  (H.)  Doria  et  Barberousse : 
essai  d'6tude  contradictoire.  Pp.  60. 
Dijon  :  Daranti^re. 

WissowA  (F.)  Politische  Beziehungen 
zwischen  England  und  Deutschland  b's 
zum  Untergange  der  Staufer.  Fp.  76. 
Breslau  :  Koebner.     1"20  m. 

Zeller  (B.)  La  ligue  de  Cambrai.  Agna- 
del  et  la  guerre  de  Ferrare  [1508- 
151 1].  Extraits  de  Claude  Seyssel,  &c. 
Pp.  189,  20  illustr.  Paris:  Hachette. 
16mo.     50  c. 

— —  La  tr^s  sainte  Ligue,  le  pape  Jules 
II,  et  Louis  XII :  Fm  du  regne  [1511  - 
15 1 5].  Extraits  de  la  correspondance 
de  Louis  XII,  <fec.  Pp.  183,  11  illustr. 
Paris :  Hachette.     16mo.     50  c. 

Franc;ois   I",  Charles-Quint,  et  le 

conn6table  de  Bourbon  ;  Biagrasso  ;  La 
Bicoque  [1521-1524].  Extraits  de  G. 
Du  Bellay  et  du  Loyal  Serviteur. 
Paris :  Hachette.     16mo.     50  c. 


VII.    FEENCH   HISTOEY 


AuBiGNE  (Agrippa  d').  M6moires  publics 
avec  preface,  notes,  et  tables  par  L. 
Lalanne.  Pp.  259.  Paris :  Librairie 
des  bibliophiles.     16mo.     3  f. 

AuLARD  (F.  A.)  Recueil  des  actes  du  co- 
mite  de  salut  public,  avec  la  corres- 
pondance officielle  des  repr^sentants  en 
mission  et  le  registre  du  conseil  ex6- 
cutif  provisoire.  I :  [10  aout  1792- 
21  Janvier  1793].  Pp.  Ixxx,  516. 
Paris  :  Hachette.     12  f . 

Blos  (W.)  Die  franzosische  Revolution  : 
volksthiimiiche  Darstellung  der  Ereig- 
nisse  und  Zustande  in  Frankreich 
[1789-1804].  Pp.  Co2,  illustr.  Stutt- 
gart :  Dietz.     4  m. 

Brassakt  (F.)  Fiefs  et  fietfes  de  la  Motte 
d'Orchies  depuis  le  treizieme  siecle 
jusqu'en  1789,  avec  un  compte  du  do- 
maine  de  I'an  1187.  Pp.  84.  Lille: 
Danel. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  princess  palatine 
and  mother  of  Philippe  d'Orleans, 
regent  of  France,  Life  and  letters  of 
[1652-1722].  Compiled,  translated,  and 
gathered  from  various  published  and 
unpublished  sources.  Pp.  340.  London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall.     10,6. 

Cheruel  (A.)  Lettres  du  cardinal  Maza- 
rin  pendant  son  minist^re.  V :  [Jan- 
vier 1652  aout  1653].  Pp.  807.  Paris  : 
Imp.  nationale.     4to.     12  f. 

Clement-Simon  (G.)  Tulle  et  le  Bas- 
Liraousin  pendant  les  guerres  de  reli- 
gion, d'apr^s  des  documents  inedits. 
Pp.  272.     Paris  :  Champion.     10  f. 


Decrue  (F.)  Anne,  due  de  Mont- 
morency, connetable  et  pair  de  France 
sous  les  rois  Henri  II,  Franc^ois  II,  et 
Charles  IX.     Paris  :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

Denifle  (H.)  &  Chatelain  (M.)  Chartu- 
larius  universitatis  Parisiensis.  I  : 
[1200-1286].  Pp.  xxxvi,  714.  Paris: 
Delalain.     4to. 

DuBARAT  (abbe  V.)  Etudes  d'histoire 
locale  et  religieuse.  I.  Paris  ;  Leche- 
valier.     5  f. 

Epinois  (H.  de  1').  Les  reformes  de  la 
revolution  en  1789.  Pp.  51.  Paris  : 
Society  bibliographique.     12mo.     1  f. 

Gazeau  de  Vautibault.  Les  d'Orleans  au 
tribunal  de  I'histoire.  IV :  Philippe- 
Egalite  [I747-I793],  Louis-Philippe 
[1773-1850] ;  leur  vie  pendant  la  revo- 
lution. Pp.  360.  Paris :  Dentu.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

H/.RirACLT  (C.  d').  Histoire  anecdotique 
de  la  France.  Ill :  La  Renaissance. 
Pp.  527,  8  illustr.  Paris:  Bloud  & 
Barral.     5  f. 

Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Les  femmes 
des  Tuileries :  les  dernieres  annces  de 
Marie-Antoinette.  Pp.  719.  Paris : 
Dentu.     6  f. 

Les    femmes    des    Tuileries :     la 

duchesse  de  Berry  et  la  Vendue.  Paris  : 
Dentu.     3-50  f. 

Kleinschmidt  (A.)  Charakterbilder  aus 
der  franzosischen  Revolution.  Pp.  168, 
8  portraits.     Vienna  :  Hartleben. 

Lamphecht  (C.)  Etudes  sur  I'etat  tcono- 
mique  de  la  France  pendant  la  premiere 
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partie  du  moyen  age.  Trad,  par  A. 
Marignan.  Pp.  328.  Paris :  PicarJ. 
12  f. 

Levasseur  (E.)  La  population  fran^aisp ; 
histoire  de  la  population  avant  1789,  et 
demographie  de  la  Prance  comparee  a 
ce'.le  des  autres  nations  au  dix-neuvieme 
siecle.  I.  2  vol.  complete.  Paris : 
Kousseau.     25  f. 

Mandkot  (B.  de).  Louis  XI,  Jean  V  d'Ar- 
magnac,  et  le  drame  de  Lectoure.  Pp. 
G4.  Nogent-le-Kotrou  :  imp.  Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

Makchani)  (abbe  C.)  Charles  I'"'  de  Cosse, 
comte  de  Brissac  et  maruchal  de  Prance 
[1507-1563].     Paris:  Champion.     10  f. 

Maolde-La-Clavikke  (11.  de).  Les  origines 
de  la  revolution  fran(;aise  au  commence- 
ment du  seizieme  siecle ;  la  veille  de 
la  reforme.  Pj).  301.  Paris  :  Leroux. 
10  f. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laukent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860.  Kecueil 
complet  des  debats  legislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  chambres  frangaises.  2' 
serie.  LXX,  LXXI :  [20  septembre- 
22  novembre  1831].  Pp.  784,  431. 
Paris  :  Dupont.     4to.     Each  20  f. 

Mi.NouvAL  (E.  de).  Paris  depuis  ses  ori- 
gines justju'a  nos  jours.  I :  Depuis  les 
teujps  les  plus  recules  jusc^u'a  la  mort 
de  Charles  V  [1380J.  Pp.  xxxvi,  41)0, 
plates.     Paris :  Firmin-Didot.     G  f. 

Mekcieu  (A.)  Les  conseillers  du  grand 
roi :  Colbert,  Louvois,  Vauban.  Pp. 
320,  illustr.  Paris  :  Lecene  &  Oudin. 
2-60  f. 

MoKTET  (V.)  Etude  historique  et  arch6o- 
logique  sur  la  cathedrale  et  le  palais 
episcopal  de  Paris  du  sixieme  au  dou- 
zieme  siecle.  Pp.  93,  plate.  Paris  : 
Picard.     4  f. 

Nauroy  (C.)  La  duchesse  de  Berry.  Pp. 
443.  Paris :  Bouillon  &  Vieweg.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

Paul  (AmMee  de).  Documents  sur  le 
diocese  de  Bayonne  au  seizieme  siecle. 


extraits  du  Secret  des  finances  de 
France,  par  N.  Fromenteau.  Pp.  28. 
Pau  :  llibaut.     A  to. 

PiM  )i)AN  (marqu'sde).  Lt  mere  des  Guises 
Antoinette  ue  Bourbon  [1494-158^  . 
Paris  :  Champion.     10  f. 

Be 'ORMEES  eglises  au  royaume  de  France, 
Hibtoire  ecclesiastique  des.  Edition 
nouvelle  avec  commentaire  par  feu  G. 
Baum  et  E.  Cunitz.  Ill :  preface,  in- 
troduction, et  table  alphabetique,  redi- 
gees  par  11.  Heuss.  Paris :  Fischbacher. 
4to.     (3  vol.  complete.     CO  f.) 

EocHECHOuAUT  (general  comte  de).  Sou- 
venirs sur  la  revolution,  I'empire,  et 
la  restauration :  memoires  inedits  pu- 
blies  par  son  tils.  2  portraits.  Paris  : 
Plon.     7-50  f. 

SauKCHES  (marquis  de).  Memoires  sur 
le  regne  de  Louis  XIV,  publies  par  le 
comte  de  Cosnac  et  E.  Pontal.  IX  : 
[juiliet  1704-ddcembre  1705].  Paris: 
Hachette.     7-50  f. 

TuETEY  (A.)  La  sorcellerie  dans  le  pays 
de  Montpellier  au  dix-septieme  siecle, 
d'apres  des  documents  inedits.  Pp.  'd'^, 
illustr.     Dole :  Vernier-Arcelin.     3  f. 

Vanderheym  (E.)  Notice  historique  sur 
les  joyaux  de  la  couronne  et  objets  des 
sacres  exposes  au  Musee  national  du 
Louvre,  galerie  d'Apollon.  Pp.  (J'J, 
illustr.     Paris :  Bourloton.     4to.     15  f. 

Vaudreuil  (comte  de)  &  Artois  (comte 
d').  Correspondance  intime  pendant 
I'emigration  [1789  1815],  publiee  avec 
introduction,  notes,  et  appendices  par 
L.  Pingaud.  II.  4  portraits.  Paris : 
Plon. 

Wallon  (H.)  Les  representants  du 
peuple  en  mission  et  la  justice  revolu- 
tionnaire  dans  les  departements  en  I'an 
II  [I793-I7941-  III-  L^  Hud-Est,  I'Est, 
et  la  region  de  Paris.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
7-50  f. 

WuNDERLicH  (W.  F.  H.)  De  Fransche 
revolutie,  hare  oorzaken  en  gevolgen. 
Pp.  113.     Zutphen :  Thieme.     DO  c. 


VIII.   GEEMAN   HISTORY 


(Including  Ausx: 

Baldacci  (Freiherr  A.  von).  Ueber  die 
inneren  Zustiinde  Oesterreichs :  eine 
Denkschrift  aus  dem  Jahre  1816.  Her- 
ausgegeben  und  eingeleitet  von  F.  von 
Krones.  Pp.  IGO.  Vienna :  Tempsky. 
2-40  m. 

Baumoartel  (F.  H.)  Die  kirchlichen 
Zustiinde  Bautzens  im  sechzehnten  und 
siebzehnten  Jahrhundert.  P^j.  G4. 
Bautzen  :  Weller.     1*20  m. 

Beheim-Schwarzracii  (M.)  Die  Miiuse- 
thurmsage  von  Popiel  und  Hatto, 
kritisch  beleuchtet.  Pp.  48.  Posen : 
Jolowicz.     1  m. 

Bieuerjiann     (D.,    Freiherr    von).       Die 

Wappen    der   Stanimlande   und   Herr- 

schaften   des   Wettiner  Fiirstenliauses. 

Pp.  7,  with  plate  in  folio.      Leipzig  : 

,  Ruhi:     2  m. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  XVI. 


ria-Hungary) 

Bodemanm  (E.)  Der  Brief wechssl  des 
Gottiried  Wilhelm  Leibniz  in  der  konig- 
lich  offentlichen  BibFothek  zu  Han- 
nover, beschrieben.  Pp.  415.  Han- 
over :  Hahn.     12  m. 

B(  Nt.\  (E.)  Die  Besetzung  derdeutschen 
Bistiimer  in  den  letzten  dreissig  Jahren 
Heinrichs  IV  [1077-1105].  Pp.  132. 
Je:ia  :  Pohle.     2  m. 

Brejiisches  Urkundenbuch,  herausge- 
geben  von  E.  Ehmck  und  ^V.  von 
Binpen.  V,  1.  Pp.  1G8.  Bremen : 
Miiller.  4to.     7  m. 

BussoN  (A.)  Beitriige  zur  Kritik  der 
steyerischen  Eeiniciironik  und  zur 
Keicbsgeschichte  im  dreizehnten  und 
vieizehi.te.i  .Jahrhundert.  HI.  Pp. 
102,  2  maps.  Vienna :  Tempsky. 
1-80  m. 
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D  MEIER  (V.)  Die  Absetzung  Adolfs  von 
Nassau.  Pp.  58.  Berlin :  Mayer  & 
Miiller.     1"G0  m. 

FiSLSBhRG  (O.)  Die  Ermordung  des  Her- 
zo^s  I'riedrich  \on  Braunschweig 
[1400]  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Keichsge- 
scnicLite  des  funfzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
Pp.  32.    Leipz'g :  Fock.     4to.     l-oO  m. 

Fii\KX('.i  (V.)  Marfnovics  ^s  tarsainak 
oiizeesk  ilvese.     Pp.  441.     Budapest. 

Fkikukich's  des  Grossen,  Politische  Cor- 
respondenz.  XVII.  Pp.  480.  Berlin : 
Duiicker.     14  m. 

Gakdechens  (G.  F.)  Das  hamburgische 
MiLtiir  bis  zum  Jahre  181 1  und  die 
hanseatische  Legion.  Pp.  220,  8 
plates.     Hamburg :  Griife.     3'GO  m. 

Geistiiirt  (Johann  Conrad).  Historia 
Schmalkaldica  oder  historische  Be- 
schreibung  der  Herrschaft  Schmalkal- 
den.  VI :  Zwei  Biicher  Addenda 
(Zeltschrift  des  Vereins  fiir  henneber- 
gische  Geschichte  und  Landeskunde. 
VI:  Suppl.-Heft.)  Pp.  125,  40. 
Schmalkalden :     Wilisch.     0  m. 

Grunwald  (B.)  a  regi  Magyarorszag, 
1711-1821;.     Pp.716.     Budapest. 

Hafner  (P.)  Die  Eeichsabtei  Hersfeld 
bis  zur  Mitte  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts. Pp.  147.  Hersfeld:  Hoehl. 
2  m. 

Hamburg! sciiEN  (Die)  Hochzeits-  und 
Kleiderordnungen  [i  583-1585].  Her- 
ausgegeben  von  J.  F.  Voigt.  Pp.  5G. 
Hamburg :     Mauke.     1  m. 

Hanserecesse.  I :  Die  Kecesse  und  an- 
dere  Akten  der  Hansetage  [i 256-1430]. 
VI,  Pp.  G55.  Leipzig :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.     4to.     22  m. 

HiMMELSTEiN  (F.  X.)  Der  St.  Chilians- 
Dom  in  Wiirzburg.  Pp.  187,  plates. 
Wiirzburg  :  Bucher.     1-40  m. 

H0F.MEISTER  (G.  E.)  Das  Haus  Wettin 
von  seinem  Ursprung  bis  zur  neuesten 
Zeit,  nebst  emer  genealogischen  Ueber- 
sicht  der  alten  Markgrafen  von 
Meissen,  der  alten  Herzoge  von  Sachsen 
bis  zum  Jahre  1423,  der  alten  Land- 
grafen  von  Thiiringen  bis  zum  Jahre 
1247.  Nach  den  Quellen  bearbeitet. 
Pp.  9,  24  tables.  Leipzig :  Spamer. 
Folio.     12  m. 

KiESLiNG  (Lieut.  Adjut.)  Geschichte  der 
Organisation  und  Bekleidung  des  Trains 
der  koniglich  preussischen  Armee  [1 740 
-188S].  Pp.  175,  illustr.  Berlin: 
Mittler.     H-25  m. 

Kronthal  (B.)  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Klosters  Sanct  Blasien  im  Schwarz- 
wald.    Pp.  28.  Breslau  :  Kohler.    1  m. 

Kr  :tzschmar  (J.)  Die  Formularbiicher 
aus  der  Canzlei  Eudolfs  von  Habsburg. 
Pp.  165.    Innsbruck  :  Wagner.     4  m. 

LiNDENSCHMiT  (L.)  Die  Alterthiimer 
unserer  heidnischen  Vorzeit,  nach  den 
in  offentlichen  und  Privatsammlungen 
befindlichen  Originalien  zusammen- 
gestellt   und    herausgegeben.      IV,     5. 


Pp.  11,  6  plates.  Mcntz  :  Zabern.  4to. 
4  m. 
Li.xDENscHMiT  (L.;  Haudbuch  der  deut- 
schen  Alterthumskunde.  Uebeis.'cht 
der  Denkmale  und  Grabcrfunde  friili- 
geschichtlicher  und  vorgeschiclitiicher 
Zeit.  I :  Die  Alterthi'.mer  der  merovin- 
gischen  Zeit.  III.  Pp.  457-514,  illustr. 
Brunswick  :  Vieweg.     6  m. 

Lt'BECK,  Urkundeubuch  der  Stadt.  VIII. 
Pp.  884.  Liibeck :  Schmersahl.  4to. 
3j  m. 

Marcziali  (H.)  Magyarorszag  tortenete. 
II :  Jozsef  Koraban.     3  vol.     Budapest. 

Mendheim  (M.)  Das  reichsstiidtische, 
besonders  Niirnberger,  Soldnerwesen  im 
vierzehnten  und  sechzelmten  Jahrhun- 
dert.     Pp.96.   Leipzig:  Fock.    ]-50  m. 

MosES  (II.)  Die  lieligionsverhandlungen 
zu  Hagenau  und  Worms  [1540,  1541J. 
Pp.  138.     Jena  :  Pohle.     3  m. 

MossMANN  (X.)  Cartulaire  de  Mulhouse. 
IV,  V.  Pp.  592,  59G.  Colmar  :  Barth. 
4to.     32  m. 

Ohly  (P.)  Konigtum  und  Fiirsten  zur 
Zeit  Heinrichs  IV  nach  der  Darstellung 
gleichzeitiger  Geschichtsschreiber.  I. 
Pp.  6G.     Leipzig:  Fock.     1  m. 

Ormos  (Zs.)  Arpadkori  miivelodesiink 
lort^nete.     Pp.  558.    Budapest. 

Otto  (J.  K.  T.,  Bitter  von).  Geschichte 
der  Keformation  im  Erzherzogthum 
Oesterreich  unter  Kaiser  Maximilian 
II  [1 564-1 576].  Pp.  60.  Vienna: 
Braumiiller.     1-50  m. 

Pannenborg  (A.)  Lambert  von  Hersfeld 
der  Verfasser  des  Carmen  De  bello 
Saxonico.  Abwehr  und  Angritf.  Pp. 
172.  Gottingen :  Vandenhoeck  & 
lluprecht.     3'40  m. 

PoESCHEL  (J.)  Ueber  Magister  Christian 
Lehmann's  Kriegschronik  und  einige 
wiederaufgefundene  andere  Lehmann- 
sche  Manuskripte.  Pp.  48.  Leipzig : 
Fock.     4to.     1'50  m. 

Khoex  (C.)  Die  karolingische  Pfalz  zu 
Aachen :  eine  topographisch-archiiolo- 
gische  Untersuchung  ihrer  Lage  und 
Bauwerke.  Pp.  140,  jilate.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  :  Creutzer.     2  m. 

Riese  (A.)  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte 
der  Rheinlande  in  der  Eomerzeit. 
Pp.  26.  Leipzig :  Teubner.  4to. 
80  pf. 

Rosenthal  (E.)  Geschichte  des  Gerichts- 
wesens  und  der  Verwaltungsorganisa- 
tion  Baierns.  I :  Vom  Ende  des 
zwolften  bis  zum  Ende  des  sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  [1180-1598].  Pp.  GOl. 
Wiirzburg  :  Stuber.     12  m. 

Seeliger  (G.)  Erzkanzler  und  Reichs- 
kanzleien  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Reiches.  Pp.  236. 
Innsbruck  :  Wagner.     5*60  m. 

SoLDAN  (F.)  Die  Zerstorung  der  Stadt 
Worms  [1689]  Pp.  68,  12  plates. 
Worms  :  Kriiuter.     4  m. 

Stbassburg.— Kleine  Strassburger  Chro- 
nik :  Denckwiirdige   Sachen   alhier   in 
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Strassburg  vorgelofifen  und  begeben 
[1424-1615].  Aus  einer  Handschrift 
der  Strass burger  Stadtbibliothek  her- 
ausgegeben  von  11.  Reuss.  Pp.  39. 
Strassburg  :  Heitz.     I'oO  ra. 

SzALAY  (J.)  A  magyar  nemzet  tcirtenete. 
4  vol.     Budapest.     4to. 

Veitku  (P.)  Die  Religionsverhandlungen 
auf  dem  Reichstage  zu  llegensburg 
[1541].     Pp.220.     Jena:  Pohle.     4  ni. 

Weiss  (J.)  Berthold  von  Henneberg, 
Erzbischof  von  Mainz  [i4'<4-i504j  ; 
seine  kirchenpolitisclie  und  kirehliche 
ytellung.  Pp.  71.  Freiburg  ini  Breis- 
gau  :  Herder.     1  m. 


Wendt  (G.)  Die  Germanisierung  cler 
Lander  ostlich  der  Elbe.  II:  [1137- 
1181].  Pp.  78.  Liegnitz:  Eeisner. 
1-20  m. 

Wektheimer  (E.)  Zur  Geschichte  Wiens 
im  Jahre  1809:  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Krieges  von  1809.  Nach 
ungedruckten  Quellen.  Pp.42.  Vienna: 
Tempsky.     70  pf. 

WcsTMANN  (G.)  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
Leipzigs.  I.  Pp.  493,  G  illustr. 
Leipzig  :  Dunckcr  &  Humblot.     10  m. 

ZsiLiNSZKY  (M.)  A  magyar  orszaggyiilesek 
vallasiigyitargyaliisai  a  reformatiotol 
kezdve.     I.     Budapest. 


IX.  HISTORY   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND 


AuAMNAN.  Life  of  St.  Columba  or 
Coluinbkille.  English  transl.  Ed.  with 
notes  by  D.  McCarthy,  late  bishop  of 
Kerry.     Pp.  244.     Dublin :  Dutfy.     1  . 

Bapst  (E.)  Les  mariages  de  Jacques  V. 
Pp.  342.     Paris  :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

CiiKoNicLEs,  Two  of  the  Saxon,  parallel 
[787-1001] ;  with  supplementary  ex- 
tracts from  the  others.  A  revised  text, 
cd.,  with  introduction,  critical  notes, 
and  glossary,  by  C.  Plummer,  on  the 
basis  of  an  edition  by  J.  Earle.  Pp.  13G. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     3  \ 

Clakendon  (Edward,  earl  of).  Characters 
and  episodes  of  the  great  rebellion, 
selected  from  his  history  and  autobio- 
graphy, and  cd.  with  notes,  by  G.  D. 
Boyle.  Pp.  367.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press.     7  0. 

Colonies.  — Calendar  of  state  papers, 
colonial  series,  America  and  West 
Indies  '1669-1674^.  Preserved  in  her 
majesty's  public  record  olKce.  Ed.  by 
W.  N.  Sainsbury.  Pp.  xliii,  714.  Lon- 
don :  H.M.  stationei'y  ollice.     15/. 

Dicey  (A.  V.)  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  law  of  the  constitution.  3rd  ed. 
Pp.436.     London:  Macmillan.     12|6. 

DuYsnALE  (A.  H.)  History  of  the  pvesby- 
terians  in  England  :  their  rise,  decline, 
and  revival.  I'p.  644.  London  :  Pres- 
byterian publication  office.     7  6. 

Escanke  (G.)  Hoche  en  Irlande  [1795- 
1798J,  d'apres  des  documents  inedits  : 
lettres  de  Hoche,  deliberations  secretes 
du  directoire,  memoires  secrets  de  Wolf 
Tone.  Pp.  344.  Paris :  Alcan.  18aio. 
3-50  f. 

GiLBKKT  (J.  T.)  History  of  the  Irish  con- 
federation and  the  war  in  Ireland.  V  : 
[1645-1646J.  Pp.  366,  facsimiles. 
•Printed  for  subscribers.  Dublin  :  Gill. 
4to.     42/. 

Holmes  (T.  R.  E.)  Four  famous  soldiers: 
sir  C.  Napier,  Hodson  of  Hodson's 
horse,  sir  W.  Napier,  sir  H.  Edwardes. 
Pp.  342.     London  :  Allen.     6/. 

Mallesjn   (cjloael   G.   B.)     Life   of   the 


marquis  Wellesley.    Pp.  239.    London  : 
Allen.     2 1 6. 

M0NTGO.MEUY  (W.  E.)  The  history  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland.  Pp.  198.  Cambridge  :. 
University  press.     10  6. 

Noble  (T.  C.)  A  brief  history  of  the 
worshipful  company  of  ironmongers, 
London  [1351-1SS9].  Pp.  74,  illustr. 
London:  privately  printed.     4to. 

NorxiNGHAM,  Records  of  the  borough  of 
[ed.  by  W.  H.  Stevenson  &  J.  Rainej. 
IV:  1547-1625.  London:  Quaritch. 
12  6. 

PiiiLii'PSON  (M.)     Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de 
Maria    Stuart.      Pp    261.      Nogent-le-  ^ 
Rotrou :  imp.  Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Rievaulx. — Cartularium  abbathife  de  Rie- 
valle  ordinis  Cisterciensis  fundat.u 
anno  MCXXXII.  (Publications  of  the 
Surtees  Society,  LXXXIII.)  Pp.  cxiii, 
471,  19.     Darliam  :  Andrews.     30/. 

Ross  (lieut.-col.  W.  G.)     Oliver  Cromwell  ■ 
and    his    'ironsides'    [1642-1645]  ;    a 
study  in  military  history.     Chatham  : 
Maekay.     lb. 

Scotland.— Rotuli  scaccarii  regum  Sco- 
torum.  Ed.  by  G.  Burnett.  XII : 
[1502-1507].  London:  H.M.  stationery 
office.     10;. 

Statutes,  The.  2nd  revised  ed.  II :  From 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
George  I  to  end  of  the  last  parliament, 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  forty-fii'st  year 
of  the  reign  of  king  George  III  [1714-  ' 
i8oo].  London:  printed  by  Eyre  <fe 
Spottiswoode.     7/6. 

Stephen  (L.)  Dictionary  of  national 
biography,  ed.  by.  XX  :  Forrest-Gar- 
ner.   London  :  Smith  &  Elder.     15/. 

Tuottek  (captain  L.  J.)  Life  of  the 
marquis  of  Dalhousie.  Pp.  235.  Lon- 
don :  Allen.     2/6. 

Wendoveu  (Roger  de).  The  flowers  of 
history;  from  1154.  Ed.  by  H.  G. 
Hewlett.  III.  London :  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls.     10  . 
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X.  ITALIAN   HISTOEY 

(Including  Savoy) 


Denedei  (N.)  Lettera  al  pontefice  Ales- 
sandro  VI  pev  gli  sijonsali  di  Lucrezia 
Borgia  con  Alessandro  I  d'Este.  Pp. 
10.    Ferrara :  Taddei. 

Leiitolini  (¥.)  Memorie  storico-critiche 
del  risorgimento  italiano.  I'p.  305. 
Milan :  Hoepli.     16mo.     4  1. 

EiNDi  (V.)  Monumsnti  storici  ed  artisiici 
degli  Abruzzi :  studi  con  prefazione  di 
F.  Gregorovins.  Pp.  966.  Naples : 
Giannini.     40  1. 

lioL  >GNA. — Statuti  della  societil  del  popolo 
di  Bologna.  Ed.  by  A.  Gaudenzi.  I. 
Pp.  xxxii,  402.  lloma :  Forzani. 
12-50  1. 

BonxoLAN  (D.)  Cronicha  che  comenza 
dell'  anno  1440,  ed.  by.  Pp.  26. 
Vicenza  :  Brunello  &  Pastorio. 

Cai8  de  Pierlas  (E.)  Le  onzi^me  si^cle 
dans  les  Alpes  maritimes :  6tudes 
gen6alogiques.  Pp.  110.  Turin  : 
Loescher. 

Caklo  (T.  del).  II  sacco  di  Lucca  nel 
1314:  scene  storiche.  Pp.35.  Lucca: 
tip.  del  Serchio.     16mo. 

Cavodr  (Camille).  Nouvelles  lettres  in6- 
dites.  Recueillies  et  publiees  avec  notes 
liistoriques  par  A.  Bert.  Pp.  573. 
Turin  :  Eoux.     8  1. 

Cebmenate  (Johannes  de).  Historia  de 
situ  AmbrosiansB  urbis  et  cultoribus 
ipsius  et  circumstantium  locorum  ab 
initio  et  per  tempora  successive,  et 
gestis  imperatoris  Henrici  VII.  Nuova 
edizione  a  cura  di  L.  A.  Fei-rai.  Pp.  xlii, 
164,  plate.     Home  :  Forzani.     7  1. 

CoNFOKTi  (L.)  Napoli  dal  1789  al  1796; 
dalla  pace  di  Parigi  alia  guerra  del 
1 798  ;  con  documenti  inediti.  2  vol. 
Pp.  303.  262.  Naples  :  Anfossi.  16mo. 
Each  4  1. 

Costa  de  Beauregard  (marquis).  Me- 
moires  liistoriques  sur  la  maison  royale 
de  Savoie  et  sur  les  pays  soumis  a  sa 
domination  depuis  le  commencement 
du  onzieme  siecle  jusqu'a  I'annee  1880 
inclusivement.  IV.  Pp.  174.  Cham- 
b6ry  :  Perrin. 

Cjttafavi  (C.)  Filippo  d'Este  marchese 
di  S.  Martino  in  Rio  e  I'investitura  di 
Ferrara  nel  1591  :  saggio  biografico- 
storico.  Pp.  70.  Beggio  Emilia : 
Artigianelli. 

Desimoni  (C.)  Ai  regesti  delle  lettere 
pontificie  riguardanti  la  Liguria.  Pi>. 
21.     Genoa  :  tip.  Sordomuti. 

Fontana  (B.)  lienata  di  Fiancia  du- 
chessa  di  Ferrai'a,  sui  documenti  dell' 
archivio  estense,  del  mediceo,  del  Gon- 
zaga,  e  dell'  archivio  segreto  vaticano 
1 1 510-1536].  Pp.  525.  Pome:  For- 
zani.    10  1. 

FoRNONi  (E.)     Bergamo  e  la  lega  di  Cam- 
bray  :     appunti.      Pp.    78.     Bergamo : 
tip.  s.  Alessandio.     16mo. 
Franclsjo  (fra  Andrea).   Cronaca  inedita, 


trascritta  dal  manoscritto  originale  del 
secolo  quindicesimo  della  biblioteca 
Angelica  di  Roma  e  pubblicata  da  F. 
Cnstofori.  Pp.  82.  Foligno :  Salvati. 
3  1. 
Gabrielli  (A.)  Un  duca  di  Mantova  a 
Roma  :  diario  delle  cose  piu  notabili 
della  dimora  fatta  di  esso  in  Roma 
[i686j.  Pp.29.  Milan:  Prato. 
Galatti  (G.)  La  rivoluzione  e  I'assedio 
di  Messina  [1674-1678J :  episodio  della 
dominazione  sjjagnuola  in  Sicilia.  Pp. 
XXX vii,  278.  Messina  :  Capra.  16mo. 
2-50  1. 

Galliano  (G.)  Narrazione  informativa 
della  spedizione  di  Terni  e  dell'  inva- 
sione  della  provincia  di  Viterbo  acca- 
duta  nell' anno  1867,  Pp.48.  Rome: 
Ciotola. 

Ghibon  (I.)  Annali  d'ltalia,  in  oontinua- 
zione  al  Muratori  e  al  Coppi.  II : 
(8  gennaio  1864-1866).  Pp.  408. 
Milan  :  Hoepli.     6  1. 

GiARELLi  (F.)  Storia  di  Piacenza  dele 
origini  ai  nostri  giorni.  I.  Pp.  516. 
Piacenza :  Porta.     16mo.     5  1. 

Gozzo  (count  Carlo).  Memoirs,  transl. 
by  J.  A.  Symonds.  2  vol.  illustr. 
London:  Nimmo.     4to.     42/. 

GuBEKNATis  (A.  dc).  Una  missione  di 
Savoia  a  Roma  presso  il  papa  Clemente 
XI  secondo  un  carteggio  col  marchese 
Francesco  Riccardi,  ministro  del  gran- 
duca  di  Toscana.  Pp.  15.  Florence  : 
Landi.     16mo. 

Hartmann  (L.  M.)  Untersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Ver- 
waltung  in  Italien  [540-750].  Pp.  182. 
Leipzig  :  Hirzel.     3'60  m. 

Heisterbergk  (B.)  Fragen  der  altesten 
Geschichte  Siciliens.  (Berliner  Studien 
fiir  classische  Philologie  und  Archao- 
logie,  IX,  3.)  Pp.  106.  Berlin :  Cal- 
vary.   4  m. 

Laderchi  (L.)  La  campagna  del  duca  di 
Rohan  in  Valtellina  [1635].  Pp.  32. 
Rome  :  Voghera  Carlo. 

LisiNi  (A.)  Lettere  volgari  del  secolo 
tredicesimo  a  Gen  e  a  Guccio  Monta- 
nini,  pubblicate  per  la  prima  volta. 
Pp.  45.     Siena :  Lazzeri.     16mo. 

Michael  (E.)  Salimbene  und  seine 
Chronik :  eine  Studie  zur  Geschicht- 
schreibung  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts.  Pp.  175,  plate.  Innsbruck : 
Wagner.     4  m. 

Minghetti  (Marco).  Discorsi  parlamen- 
tari,  raccolti  e  pubblicati  per  delibera- 
zione  della  Camera  dei  Deputati  a  cura 
di  L.  Pum.  III.  Pp.511.  Rome: 
t'p.  della  Camera  dei  Deputati.     10  1. 

MuLAzzANi  (G.)  Tre  opuscoli  di  numis- 
matica  milanese  ristampati  per  cura  di 
F.  ed  E.  Gnecchi.  Pp.  57.  Milan: 
Cogliati. 

Ottolini    (V.)     Le    cinque   giornate   mi- 
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lanesi  del  marzo  1848,  con  nuovi  docu- 
menti.  Pp.  1(,0.  Milan:  Iloexjli. 
16mo.     1-50  1. 

Pkrrens  (F.  T.)  Histoire  de  Florence 
depuis  la  domination  des  M^dicia 
jusqu'a  la  chute  de  la  republique 
['434  1531]-  li-  l^P-  531.  Pans: 
Quantin.     7-50  f. 

EicHAKi)  (C.)  Notlzie  storiche  sulla  ri- 
forma  religiosa  in  Italia.  Pp.  78. 
Cividale :  GiovannL     lOmo.     l-oO  1. 

Romano  (G.)  I  Pavesi  nella  lottatra  Gio- 
vanni XXII  e  Matteo  e  Galeazzo 
Visoonti  [1322-1323].  Pp.  CI.  Pavia  : 
Ronchetti.     1-50  1. 

ScHACK  (A.  F.,  Graf  von).  Geschichte 
der  Normannen  in  Sicilian.  2  vol. 
Pp.  322,  378.  Stuttgart :  Deutsche  Yer- 
lagsanstalt.     10  m. 

Tkmple-Leader  (G.)  &  Marctti  (G.) 
Giovanni  Acuto  (sir  John  Hawkwood) : 


storia  d'un  condottiere.     Pp.  805,  plate. 

Florence:  BarWrr. 
Teruinoni  (T.)     I  sommi  pontefici  della 

Campania  romana,  con  notizie  storiche 

intorno  alle  Citta  e  luogiii  piii  impor- 

tanti   della    modesima    provincia.     II. 

Pp.  230.     Rome  :  Gecchini. 
ToMMASiNi    (0.)      II    diario    di    Stefano 

Infessura :     studio     preparatorio     alia 

nuova    edizione    di    esso.       Pp.    164. 

Rome :     Societa     romana     di     storia 

patria. 
Travali   (G.)     Un  contralto  di  pace  tra 

privati  nel  secolo  sedicesimo.     Pp.  10. 

Palermo  :  tip.  della  '  Statuto.' 
Yriarte  (C.)     Les  Borgia  :  Cesar  Borgia, 

sa  vie,  sa  captivity,  sa  mort,  d'apres  de 

nouveaux   documents.     Pp.   31t),    352, 

plate.     Paris :  Rothschild.     20  f. 
Zdekauer  (Ij.)     Studi  pistoiesi.     I.     Pp. 

73.     Siena :  Torrini.     2  1. 


XL  HISTORY   OF  THE   NETHERLANDS 


AssER  (H.  L.)  De  buitenlandsche  betrek- 
kingen  van  Nederland  ^1860-1889]  : 
schets  eenerparlementaire  geschiedenis. 
Pp.  148.     Haarlem  :  Bohn.     1-50  11. 

Blok  (P.  J.)  Verslag  aangaande  een  on- 
derzoek  in  Duitschland  naar  archivalia 
belangrijk  voor  de  geschiedenis  van 
Nederland  [1886-1887J.  Pp.  290. 
The  Hague:  Nijholf. 

Bruin  VIS  (G.  W.)  Over  Alkmaarsche  ge- 
schiedboeken  en  geschiedschrijvers. 
Pp.  44.     Alkmaar :  Coster. 

FlandrixE,  Codex  diplomaticus  [1296- 
1327J.  Recueil  de  documents  relatifs 
aux  guerres  et  dissensions  suscitees 
par  Philippe  •  le  -  Bel,  roi  de  France, 
contre  Gui  de  Dampierre,  comte  de 
Flandre,  publie  et  annote  par  T.  do 
Limburg-Stirum.  II.  Pp.  432.  Bruges : 
Dezutter.     4to.     10  f. 

Gouw  (J.  ter),  Geschiedenis  van  Amster- 
dam. VI.  Pp.  439.  Amsterdam : 
Van  Holkema. 

Lies  (J.  W.  H.  M.)  Beschrijving  van  do 
koninklijk  Nederlandsche  en  groother- 
togelijk  Luxemburgsche  ridderorden. 
I'p.  8J,  with  atlas  of  5  plates.  Delft : 
Berkhout. 

Marnefek  (E.  de).  La  principaute  de 
Liege  et  les  Pays-Bas  au  seizieme  siecle : 
correspondances  et  documents  poli- 
tiques.  II.  Pp.  504.  Liege :  Giand- 
mont-Donders.     15  f. 

MiCHiELSEN  (J.)  Geschiedenis  der  ver- 
woesting  van  Brecht  in  1584,  met 
aanteekeningen  over  den  toestand  der 
omliggende  dorpen,  alsook  van  een 
aantai  andere  gemeenten  van  het  mark- 
graafschap  Antwerpen  in  dit  tijdvak. 
Pp.  112.     Brecht :  Braeckmans. 


Namkche  (A.  J.)  Cours  d'histoire  natio- 
nale.  V :  Perio.le  espagnole.  XXIII. 
Pp.  393.     Louvain  :  F'onteyn.     4  f. 

Reitsma  (J.)  Register  van  de  geestelijke 
opkomsten  van  Oostergo,  volgens  de 
opgave  daarvan  in  de  dorpen  van  dit 
kwartier  gedaan  aan  de  commissarissen 
der  Staten  van  Friesland  [1580-1581]. 
Pp.  272.     Leeuwarden  :  Meijer. 

Reusens  (E.)  Documents  relatifs  a  I'his- 
toire  de  I'universite  de  Louvain  [1425- 
1797].  IV.  Pp.  550.  Louvain:  Peeters. 
10  f. 

RiEMSDiJK  (T.  H.  F.)  Bijdragen  tot  de 
gescaiedenis  van  de  kerspeikerk  van 
St.  Jacob  te  Utrecht.  Pp.  74.  Leyden  : 
Brill.     4to. 

Smits  (F.  N.)  Beknopte  geschiedenis  van 
Eindhoven.  Pp.  184,  231.  P^indhoven  : 
Van  Piere. 

Staes  (J.)  De  Belgische  republiek  van 
1 790  ;  hare  opkomst  en  haar  ondergang. 
\'\).  290.     Antwerp  :  Janssens. 

Wauters  (A.)  Table  chronologique  des 
chartes  et  diplomes  imprimes,  concer- 
nant  I'histoire  de  Belgique.  VII, 
1  :  Supplement  aux  tomes  I-III,  s'tr.e- 
tant  a  I'annee  1225.  Pp.  xcviii,  595. 
Brussels  :  Haycz.     15  f. 

"Wet  (J.  de).  Beknopte  geschiedenis  van 
de  Nederduitsche  hervormde  kerk  aan 
de  Kaap  der  Goede  Hoop,  sedert  de 
stichting  der  volkplanting  in  1652  tut 
1804.     Pp.138.     Cape  Town :  Juta. 

WiESENEii  (L.)  Etudes  sur  les  Pays-Bas 
au  seizieme  siecle:  Charles-Quint;  Com- 
mencements de  Philippe  II ;  Marguerite 
de  Parmeet  Granvelle.  Paris:  Hachette. 
5  f. 


XII.   SLAVONIAN   HISTORY 


Bresl.vu.— Liber  fundationis  episcopatus 
Vratislaviensis,  herausgegeben  von  H. 
Markgraf  und  J.  W.  Schulte.  (Codex 
dip  oinaticus  Silesia?,  XIV.)     Pp.  xcv, 


211,  5  plates.  Breslau  :  Max.  4to.  10  m. 
BuKowsKi     (J.)       Dzieje     reformacyi    w 

Polsce,  &c.     2  vol.     Craco'v.     8vo. 
Emleh    (J.)       Libri    contirmationum  ad 
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beneficia  ecclesiast'ca  PraRcnsem  per 
archidiijtcesim.  YIII,  IX,  X  :  [ah  anno 
1436].  Pp.  205.  Pi-ague:  Rivnac. 
4'20  m. 

Fabianich  (D.)  Discorso  suUa  storia 
religiosa  e  civile  della  Dalmazia  e 
popoli  aifini.    Pp.  63.    Florence  :  Kicci. 

Kalinka  (W.)  Sejm  czteroletni  Wydanie 
trzecie.     2  vol.     Lemberg. 

Poland.— Die  iiltesten  grosspolnischen 
(Irodbiicher.  II:  Pelsern  [i  390- 1400], 
(inesen  [1392-1399],  Kosten  [1391- 
1400].  Herausgegeben  von  J.  von 
Lekszycki.  (Publikationen  aus  den 
koniglich  preussischen  Staatsarchiven, 
XXXVIII.)  Pp.  427.  Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
10  m. 


RAnzniiNSKi    (Z.    L.)    &    (torczak     (B.) 

Archiwum       Ksiiiz^it      Lubavtowiczow 

Hanguszkow  w  Stawucie.     2  vol.    Lem- 

berg  :  Seyl'ert  &  Czajk. '  4to. 
Ee7EK     (A.)        Dijiny     prostonarodniho 

hnuti    naboienskeho    v    Cechach.      I. 

Prague :  Rivnjx'-'. 
Semkowijz  (A.)  Krytyczny  rozbior  dziejow 

liolskich  Jana  Dlugosza,  do  roku  1384. 

Pp.  400.     Cracow  :  Friedlein. 
Sevic  (M.)    Dositheus  Obradovic,  ein  ser- 

bischer  Aufkliirer  des  achtzehnten  Jahr- 

hunderts.  Pp.  52.  Leipzig  :  Zangenberg 

&  Himly.     1  m. 
Wydawnictwo    materyal-ow    do    historyi 

powstania  [1863-1864].     I.    Lemberg. 


XIII.  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

(Including  South  America) 


Beroamaschi  (G.)  II  Ilio  do  la  Plata 
dalla  sua  scoperta  sino  alia  caduta  di 
llosas  tiranno  di  Buenos-Ayres  :  me- 
niorie  degli  Osorlo.  Pp.  818.  Milan  : 
Barbini.     Khno.     ii  1. 

Ca'jVete  pe  Estrella  (J.  C.)  Eebeliun 
de  Pizarro  en  el  Peru  y  vida  de  D. 
Pedro  Gasca.  I.  (Colecciondeescritores 
castellanos,  LXX.)  Pp.  xxviii,  405. 
Madrid  :  Murillo.     5*50  pes. 

CuRA. — Coleccion  de  documentos  ineditos 
relatives  al  descubrimiento,  conquista, 
y  organizacion  de  las  antiguas  pose- 
siones  espanolas  de  Ultramar.  Segunda 
serie.  IV.  (II  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba).  Pp. 
47(5.     Madrid :  Murillo.     4to.     10  pes. 

Hainks  (C.  K.)  Christianity  and  Islam 
in  Spain  [756-1031].  Pp.  182.  Lon- 
don :  Paul,  TreLch,  &  Co.     2,0. 


HiNOJosA  (R.)     Felipe  II  y  el  conclave  de 

1559  segun  los  documentos  originates 

muchos   ineditos.     Pp.    109.     Madrid : 

Hernandez.     4to.     8-50  pes. 
Lafuexte     (M.)       Historia     general    de 

Espafia   desde   los  tiempos   primitives 
,  hasta   la    muerte    de    Fernando    VII. 

XIV.     Pp.  895.     Barcelona :  Montaner 

y  Simon.     4to.     5  pes. 
Pahets  (Miguel).     De  los  muchos  sucesos 

dignos  do  moraoria  que  han  oeurrido  en 

Barcelona  y  otros  lugares  de  Catalufia. 

II :  [julio-diciembro  1640].    (Memorial 

historico    espanol,     XXI.)       Pp.    494. 

Madrid  :  Tello.     4to.    4-50  pes. 
Settier  y  Gimeno  (J.  M.)    Vida  del  r.anto 

rey    Don    Fernando    III    de    Espafia. 

Pp.       188.         Madrid :        Hernandez. 

2-50  pes. 


XIV.    SWISS   HISTORY 


Bi'cni  (A.)  Albrecht  von  Bonstetten : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Hunia- 
nismus  in  der  Schweiz.  Pp.  129. 
Frauenfeld  :  Huber.     2  f. 

Heeu  (G.)  Die  Schlacht  von  Niifels  ;  die 
Darstellung  der  Festschrift  gerecht- 
fertigt.     Pp.21.     Glarus :  Biischlin. 


PupiKoiER  (J.  A.)  Geschichte  des  Thur- 
gaus.  2te  vollstiindig  umgearbeitete 
Ausgabe.  II.  Pp.  1150.  Frauenfeld : 
Huber.     12  f. 

Th  ■JiMEN  (R.)  Geschichte  der  Universitat 
Basel  [1532-1632J.  Pp.  888.  Basle: 
Delloff.     8  f. 


XV.    HISTORY  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND   OF  CANADA 


Bancroft  (H.  H.)  History  of  the  Pacific 
states  of  North  America.  XI :  Texas 
[1801-1809J.  XII:  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  [1530-1868].  San  Francisco: 
the  History  Company.     |^4'50  each. 

FisKE  (J.)  The  beginnings  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  or  the  puritan  theocracy  in  its 
relations  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Pp.292.     London:  Macmillan.     7;0. 

Heaton  (J.  L.)  The  story  of  Vermont. 
Boston  :  Lothrop  Co.     ^1"50. 

Herndon  (W.  H.)  &  Weik  (J.  W.)  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  8  vol.  London :  Bren- 
tano.     21/. 

Holmes  (0.  W.)  John  Lothrop  Motley,  a 
memoir.  Pp.  274.  London  :  Triibner.  0/. 

Howard  (G.  E.)  Local  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.     I.     Pp.  520. 


Baltimore :  Johns  Hopkins  University 

publication  agency.     ^8. 
Jackson  (S.  M.)     Papers  of  the  American 

society  of  church    history,  ed.   by.     I. 

Pp.  208.     New  York  :  Putnam.     ^8-00. 
LoDOE     (H.     C.)       George    Washington. 

2  vol.     Pp.  841,  399.     Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Milllin,  &  Co.     ^2-50. 
MacCoun    (T.)     An  historical  geography 

of  the  United  States.     Maps,  dc.     New 

York :  MacCoun.     $1. 
NoACK  (T.)     Der  vierjiihrige  Biirgerkrieg 

in  Nordamerika   [1861-1865].     Pp.  40. 

Leipzig :  Fock.     4to.     1  m. 
ScuoDER    (H.   E.)      George    Washington, 

an    historical     biography.       Pp.    248. 

Boston :     Houghton,     Mitllin,    &     Co. 

lOmo.     75  c. 
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I.  FRANCE 


Revue  Historique,  xl.  1.  Maxj  -  H.  Salo- 
mon :  The  Fronde  in  Britanij  [describ- 
ing the  parliamentary  movemt  n ;  aided 
by  a  section   of    the   nobility  in  that 

province] J.   Hav.'.t  :    On    liodulf 

Glaber  [rejecting  Sackur's  theory  of 
the  composition  of  his  '  Histories,'  bat 
accepting  the  substance  of  this  critic's 
biographical  results,  especially  in  the 
point  that  Eodulf  left  Cluny  about 
1039  or  1040,  and  lived  thenceforward, 
probably  until  his  death,  at  St.  Ger- 
main at  Auxerre.  M.  Havet  considers 
that  book  i.  and  part  of  book  ii.  of  the 
'  Histories  '  were  written  at  Cluny 
between  1026  and  1040,  and  the  rest  of 
the  work  at  Auxerre,  the  remainder  of 
book  ii.  before  1040,  book  iii.  after 
1037,  and  books  iv.  and  v.  altjr  1044;. 

C.  V.  Langlois  prints   documents 

relative  to  Bertrand  de  Go<  [Clement  V, 
before  and  just  after  his  election  to  the 
pontificate]  from  the  En;.,'lish  record 
otlice  [one  of  the  documents  is  in 
Champollion-Figeac's '  Lettros  des  rois,' 
i.  434,  but  with  the  name  niiswritten]. 

A.  Thoiias  prints  documents  on  the 

estates  general     under     diaries     VII 

[1421-1436],  with  a  commentary 

C.  AuiiioL  :  The  defend  of  Danzig  in 
1 81 3  [based  upon  the  papers  of  general 

de  Campredon],  first  article -C.  V. 

Lanolois  :  Recent  luorks  on  tlie  ocer- 
tlirow  of  the  Templars  [accepting  Lea's 
conclusions]. ^=2.  Julij — Vicomto  (1. 
d'Av..nkij  :    Provincial  administration 

under    Richelieu,    lirst    article. C 

LicRivAiN  :  The  antldosls  In  Athenla,n 

legislation R.     Saleilles  :       The 

office  of  the  '  scablnl '  and  the  notables 

in  the   Carollnglan   law-courts. C. 

Auuioii :  The  defence  of  Danzig  in 
1S13,  concluded. 

Eevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xlvi.  1. 
Jul]!  — H.  Deleh.w'e  :  Guibert,  abbot  of 
Florennes  and  of  Gemb'.oux  [i  124-5 - 
1 21 2,  an  account  of  the  materials  for 
his  biography  and  of  his  letters  ; 
followed  by  a  biography  with  a  sketch 
of  the  state  of  the  abbey  of  Gembloux 
in  Guibert's  time,  and  a  study  of  his 
relations  with  St.  Hildegard,  his  pil- 
grimages, (tc] Comte  BE  CiKcouKT  : 

Louis  dake  of  Orleans,  brotJier  of 
Charles  VI,  and  his  Italian  cnter- 
2)rises    [1394-1396].     II  :    Savona  and 

(xenoa. L.  Pingaud  :  Henry  IV  and 

Louis  XIV  in  legend  and  history. 


M.  Sepet  :  French  society  at  ths 
eve  of   the   revolution,  second   article. 

P.  MuKY  :    The  bull  '  Unam  sanc- 

tam '  [maintaining  it  to  be  merely  a 
draught  not  corrected  for  publication, 
and  quoting  authoritative  explanations 
of  the  phrase  '  Subesse  llomano  ponti- 
lici  omni  humane  creature  .  .  ,  esse 
de  neces:i;ate  saluti^  '  iii  a  religious, 

not  a  political,   sense] H.  StIun  : 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  [argu- 
ing a;^ainst  Petit's  claim  for  Auxerre'. 

.\.  PuosT  :  F.  IXi.H  Robert's  '  Cj,m- 

jmgnesde  Charles  IV due  de  Lorraine' 
[163S-1643] E.  Allain  :   The  ante- 
cedents of  the  Comlte  des  travanx  his- 
toriques in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Biaiiotlieque  de   I'ilcole  des  Cnarces,  i. 

1,  2. H.  IVIouANviiiLK  :   Tiie  monk  of 

Salnt-Denls,  the  mimolrs  of  SaLnon, 
and  the  chronicle  of  the  death  of 
Ruilmrd  II  [the  writer  shows  that  the 
monk  knew  the  Relation  of  Pierre 
Salmon,  secretary  of  Charles  VI,  and 
sometimes  appropriated  its  contents 
almost  word  for  word.  Moreover,  eve'-y 
biographical  detail  relating  to  the 
anonymous  monk  will  suit  Salmon,  ani 
if  only  tliere  were  any  evidence  to  con- 
nect the  latter  with  Saint-Denis  (there 
is  none  either  way)  the  identity  of  tlie 
two  might  be  more  than  plausibly 
established.  It  is  also  noticed  that  the 
'  Ciu"onic(ue  de  la  Traison  et  de  la 
Mort  de  Richard  II '  is  but  a  variant  of 
a  section  of  the  '  Chronique  '  of  Jean 

le  lieauj C.  V.  Langlois  :  Rouleaux 

d'arrets  of  the  king's  court  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  concluded  [contain- 
ing rolls  preserved  m  the  Engli  h 
record  otlice  relating  to  Aquitaine, 
12S9-1314,  with  a  fragment  of  1285^. 

H.   Omont  :    Catalogue   of    nuinu- 

scripts  relating  to  French  history  con- 
tained in  sir  IViomas  Phlltlpps's 
library   at    Cheltcnlmm,   first    article. 

A    seventeenth-century     catalojui 

of      a      library      in      the    south    of 

France  [place  unknown]. 3.  — L. 

Duchesne  :  Note  on  the  origin  of  the 
'  cursus  '  or  prose  rhythm  employed  in 
the  drawing  up  of  papal  bulls  [giving 
evidence  attributing  its  revival  to  John 
Caetani,  afterwards  pope  Gelasius  II,  at 
the   time  when  he   presided  over  the 

chancery   of    Urban    II,    1088] —L, 

I'iNOT  :  The  last  ordinance  of  Cliarlea  V 
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[abolishing  the  hearth-tax,  10  Septsm- 
ber  1380.  The  ordinance  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  kept  secret  for  a 
time,  but  M.  Finot  prints  documents 
showing  that  it  was  published,  at  least 
in  some  places,  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber].  (jr.  Ledos  prints  b.  fragment  of 

an  inventory  of  tapest'ies,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  Louis  I,  duke  of  Anjou  [helping 
to  fill  a  lacuna  in  the  text  published  in 
1853  by  Laborde.  The  date  of  the 
inventory  is  fixed  to  the  years   1364- 

1365,  with  additions  of    1368 J. H. 

Omont  :  Catalogue  of  viamvscripts 
relating  to  French  history  preserved 
in  Sir  Thomas  Philli2)ps's  library  at 
Cheltenham ;  second  article,  concluded. 

• C.     KoHLEH     prints     the     library 

rules  of  tJie  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevitive 

at   Paris    [thirteenth    century] F. 

Lot  :  Havefs  edition  of  GcrberVs 
letters. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  lib'-e  des  Sciences 
I'olitiques,  iv.  3.  Juy — G.  Lefevk;;:- 
ToNTALis  :  A  scheme  for  the  conquest  of 
Japan  by  England  and  Russia  [1776, 
revealed  to  the  French  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  in  a  memorial  presente.l 
by  J.  B.  Scherer] Chardon  :  Histo- 
rical sketch  of    tlie    relations   of    t'nc 

bank  of  France  loith  the  treasury 

H.  Oribier  :  Europe,  tlie  Congo,  arul 
the  international  congress  on  Africa  at 

Berlin    [1884] P.    Matter'  :     TJie 

Hungarian  constitution  [1848  1860]. 

lulletin  de  la  Societe  de  i'ilistoire  du 
Protestanticme  Fraii9ais,  xxxviii.  1-6. 
Jan.-June-J.  Boxnet  :    The  rcficjees 

vf  Montargis  [1569J,  two  articles. 

IJ.  IIabaud  :  Lasource,  deputy  in  tJu 
legiAatice  assembly  and  in  the  conven- 
tion ;  three  articles A.  Lods  gives 

statistics  of  the  protestant  population 

of  France  in  1802. N.  Weiss  prints 

two  edicts  of  F,  a  icis  I  against   the 

Lutherans    [1538,    1539]. A.    Lods 

prints  letters  of  a  protestant,  Elie 
Thonnuis,  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 

catholic  priests    [1795] G.  Bonet- 

Maury  :  French  protestantism  in  the 
universities  of  Orleans,  Bourges,  and 
Toulouse,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  two 
articles C.  Bead  describes  a  hugue- 
not reply  to  tlie  stricttcres  of  Bomard 

[1563] N.  W.  prints  a'  list  of  168 

huguenots  in  the  galleys  [1714] C. 

Beau  reprints  Vauban's  memoir  in 
favour  Of  tlie  htiguenots  [1689],  and 
describes  his  continued  efforts  on  their 

behalf ;  tl  139  ait  cles. P.  Fonbkune- 

Berbixau  :  The  liberation  of  tlve  hugue- 
nots in  the  galleys  [1713-1714] A. 

Lods  :  Tlic  reformed  church  of  Paris 

[1 685 -1 789] C.  Read  prints  a  letter 

of  lieza  on  Henry  IV's  abjuration 
[August  1593]. 

J,e  C  rrespond^nt April  25  d-  May  25— 

Abb6  SiCARD  :    L'ipiscopat  frangais  d 

la  leille  de  la  revolution,  two  articles. 

April  25— S.  Luce  :  Jean,  due  de 

Beny;    d'apres    des   documents    nou- 


veaux.T=:Ifrt7/  10,  25,  July  10,  & 
Atif^u.t  10— C.  DE  Lacombe:  Berryer 
sous  la  restauration,  four  ai-ticles.=;^= 
June  10 — A.  Babeau  :  Les  4tablisse- 
ments  d^ instruction  d  Paris  en  1789. 

Journal  des  Savants.  Jan. — R.  Daueste  : 
Les  ouvrages  de  sir  H.  S.  Maine.'= 
Feb.   &    May — A.  Maury  :    Les    chro- 

niques  de  Jean  Fro issart. A pril — 

G.  BoissiEU  :    Inscriptions  chretiennes 

de  la  ville  de  Rome. A.  Geffroy  : 

Antonin  le  Pieux  et  son  temps.=^=: 
May-  R.    Daueste  :      La    vionarchie 

franque. B.  HauRi^.au  :  Les  registres 

d'Honoriits  IV. 

Le  Moyea  A^e,  ii.  6.  Junc—K.  Lamp- 
RECHT :  Criticism  of  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes'  article  in  the  April  number  of 
the  'Revue  des  Questions  Historiques.' 
=^^ August— Boubnov  and  Havet  on 
Gerbert's  letters. 

Noaveile  Bevue.  May  1 — Uleich  :  Re- 
cherches  historiques  stir  V Hymologie  dii 

litre  imperial  russe  de  '  Tsar.' L. 

Richard  :  Talleyra7id.-=15,  June  15 
d  July  1 — E.  Daudet  :  Les  dibuts  de 
V  Emigration  pendant  la  revolution  fran- 
gaise,    three    a-rtifles.  July   1 — E. 

LocivROY  :  De  Vhistoire  expirimentale  : 
a  propos  des  camyagnes  de  Louis  XIV 
en  Fla'idres. 

Nouveue  Kcvue  Historiqne  dn  Droit. 
March,  May. — J.  Declareuil  :  La 
justice  dans  les  coutumcs  primitives. 
Mn.y  —  V..  Chenon  :  Etude  histo- 
riqne sur  le  'defensor  civitatis.' A. 

EsMEiN  :  Noiiveaux  fragments  de  V^dit 
d'Euric. 

La  itevoiution  Fran^aise.  ilfay— Santo- 
nan  :  Bernard  de  Sain!es.^=.June~ 
J.  Flammermont  :  La  corrcspondance 
de  Pellenc  avec  La  Marck  et  Mercy. 

Eevne  Cjitlque.  April— 'S..  d'Arbois  de 
Jubainville  :  Gentilices  en  -ius  em- 
ployes au  fiminin  dans  la  geographic 
de  la  Gaule ;  and  Note  sur  le  nam  de 
Nancy. 

Esvue  de  Cavalerie.  —  Jzme  —  General 
Thoujias:  Fojirnier-Sarlov^ze  [I77J- 
i827j.==^j({/its^— The  Same:  Chci- 
vnrin  [1773-1811]  [accounts  of  the 
lives  and  military  careers  of  these  two 
cavalry  generals  of  the  grandc  arinee 
— in  continuation  of  a  series  by  the 
same  author]. 

Eevue  Critiquo  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^ra- 
ture,  April  29  &  May  27 — A.  Chuquet: 
Recent  works  on  the  period  of  tlie 
French  revolution.  ■  May  13— A. 
Lefranc  :     Ranke's    '  Weltgeschichte,'' 

VIII,    TX. July     8— A.     BoucHii- 

Leclercq  :  Curtius'  '  Griechisclie  Ge- 
schichte '  [with  a  careful  summary  of 
the  changes  in  the  last  (sixth)  edition]. 

15  -  H.  Deremboueo  :  Houtsma's 

'  Textes  relatifs  d   Vhistoire   des    Sel- 

djmi/'/idps.'' 2fl  — L.  Faroes  :  Picot's 

'  Histoire  des  Mats  giniraux.'' Aug. 

12 — A.  Chuquet  :  Maze's  '  General 
Marceau.' 

Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes. — April  1,  15  — 
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H.   Taixe  :    La  reconstruction  de    la 

France  eti  1 800,  continued ;  two  articles. 

April  1 — V.  DU  Bled  :   he  prince 

de  Ligne,  d'apres  ses  memoires  et  sa 

correspondance. 15 — E.  Beaussike  : 

La  formation  spontanie  d'line  province 
a   la  fin   du   dix-huitiime   siecle  :    la 

Vendue May   1 — G.   Rothan  :    La 

mission  de  M.  de  Fersigmj  a  Berlin 
[1850]  ;  la  France  et  la  Prusse  au 
sortir  de  la  revolution  de  1848. 

le.ue  des  Etudes  Juives.  Jan.— J. 
Dahmesteter  :    Textes  pchlvis  relatifs 

an  JHdaisnie. J.  Halkvy  :  Examen 

critUjue  des  sotirces  relatives  d  la  per- 
seciition  des  Chretiens  de  Nedjran  par 

le  roi  juif  des  Himyarites T.  Hei- 

NACH  :  Le  calendrier  des  Grecs  de 
Bubylonie  et  les  origines  du  calendrier 

juif. 1.  LoEB :   Notes  sur  Vhistoire 

des  Juifs  d'Espagne A.  Blanchet  : 

Les  Juifs  a  Paviiers  [1256]. 

E3vue  maritime  et  CoiOmale. — April — 
Chabacd-Arnaclt  :  La  guerre  d' cscadre 


sons  le  ininist^re  de  Colbert;  concluded. 
Aijril,  May— J.  Delakbke  :  Tour- 
ville  et  la  marine  de  son  tetnps  ;  lettres, 
notes,  et  documents ;  continued,  two 
articles.=^=:Jzt?zc — Doneaud  du  Plan  : 
Histoire  de  la  compagnie  franqaise  des 

lades. G.  Tulan  :  Notice  sur  Beni- 

Josui  Valin,  avocat  ct  procureur  de 
Vamirauti  de  La,  Bochelle  [^1695-1765]. 

Bevue  de  la  Bevolution.  May— A.  Lal- 
Lii';  :  Le  fidiralisme  dans  la  Loire- 
Inferieure.^^^May,  June—S.  Bkugal  : 
Le  schismc  constitutionnel  dans  VAr- 

diche,    continued  ;     two    articles 

June — H.  Welschinoer  :  Les  canfi- 
lences  d'Altenbourg. 

SSances  et  Travaux  de  I'Acad^mie  des 
Sciencei  Morales  et  Politiques.— Jlfay 
— E.  Levasseur  :  Mouvement  de  la 
population  au  dix-huiti(^me  slide.  == 
May-July — C.  Morizot-Thibault  :  Bi- 
flexions  sur  Vorganisation  du  pouvoir 
legislatif  dans  la  constitution  de  Van 
II ;  two  articles. 


II.   GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


Syjel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (Munich), 
ixi.  2.— O.  Harnack  :  The  antecedents 
and  history  of  the  war  of  181 2  [partly 

from  Russian  sources^ E.  Klebs  : 

The  dynastic  clement  in  the  hiitorio- 
graphy  of  the  Boman  empire  [dwelling 
upon  its  scanty  influence  down  to  the 

time  of  Trebellius] R.  Koser  :   Tlie 

epochs  of  absolute  monarchy  in  modern 
Idstory  [in  practice  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  then  on  principle,  then  modi- 
fied by  a  doctrine  of  contract] M. 

Lehmann  prints  an  extract  from  a 
cabinet  order  of  Frederick  II  [21  May 
1758]      addressed     to     the     Prussian 

minister  in  London M.    L.  :    Nie- 

buhr's  scheme  for  a  history  of  Branden- 
burg-Prussia [printing  a  letter  written 
by    him    to    Erederick    William    III, 

1  July  181 1] O.  M.  prints  papers 

relating  to  the  action  of  Niebuhr  and 
others  against  Schmalz  [Dec.  1815- 
Jan.  i8i6^ X.  Liske  gives  an  ac- 
count oi  fourteen  publications  of  the 
Cracow  academy  and  about  sixty  other 
books  bearing  on  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
history .:=  J.  T.  Schott:  Louis  XV Fs 
edict  of  toleration  [1787,  with  a  sketcli 
of  the  revival  of  the  reformed  church 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  its   condition   at   the 

time  of   the   edict   of   toleration] 

W.  Bernhardi  :  Dietrich  von  Nieheim 
[Niem.a  biography  and  criticism  Ijased 

chiefly     on     Erler]. M.    Lehjiaw 

prints  '  Thonghts  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ment' [1796-7]  loritten  by  the  crown 
prince  [afterwards  king]  Frederick 
William  [III]. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft  (Munich),  x.  3.— K.  Unkel:  The 
financial  position  of  the  see  of  Cologne 
under  elector  Ernst  of  Bavaria  [1589- 
1594]. J.  Ri-BSAM  :  Nikolaits  Mamc- 


ranus  [c.  1500-c.  1566]  and  his  tract 

upon  tlic  diet  of  Augsburg  [1566] 

A.  KNoPtLER  prints  a  memoir  of  car- 
dinal Otto  of  Augsburg  on  the  ccruncil 

of    Tred    [24    Jan.     1562]. P.    M. 

Baumoartex  :  An  opinion  of  ttventy- 
six  cardinals  on  the  treaty  betivecn  tlic 
elector  of    Treves    ivith    France    and 

Sweden  [1632]. -H.  Uenifle  :  Jordan 

and  Joluinues  Teutonicus,  gentrals  of 
the  Dominican  order  [pointing  out  that 
their  lives  by  Jacob  of  Soest,  recently 
noticed  by  Finke,  are  borrowed  almost 
word  for  word  from  known  sources,  and 
distinguishing  Jordan  from  the  famous 
mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury    Jordanus     Nemorarius].  H. 

Fi.vKE :  The  treatise  of  Hermann  of 
Schilflesche  (de  Schildis)  '  contra  here- 
dcos  negantes  emunitatem  et  Jtirisdic- 
tioiiem  ecclesie,'  dedicated  to  John 
XXII  Lpresjrved  in  the  Paris  MS.,  Lat. 
4232]. 
Neaes  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  far  altere 
Deutsche  Geschiclitskande  (Hanover), 
xiv.  3. — T.  MoMMSEN  :  East  -  Gothic 
studies,  continued.  II :  The  Qutestor 
Palatii.  Ill :  Tlic  civil  offices  [to- 
gether with  the  Consistorium  and  the 
Patriciate].  IV  :  The  Boman  senate, 
and  thi  administration  at  Borne  and 
Bavenna.  V :  Tlia  municipal  system. 
VI  :  Tlic  military  offices.  VII.  Banks. 
VIII :  Tlie  ministers  of  tlie  court  and 
the  Comltatus.  IX  :  Legislation.  X  : 
The  legal  position  of  llie  Goths  in  Italy. 
XI :  General  result  [commenting  on 
the  po.  ition  of  Theodoric  as  a  Roman 
Magisttr  Militum  commanding  Gothic 
fiderati  and  ranking  not  as  Rex 
Gothcram  cr  Rex  Romanorum,  but  as 
Rex  simply  ;  with  a  parallel  from 
the  Arab  <pv\apxoi  Alhiratti  and  Al- 
mundhir,   in    the   sixth   century,   who 
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were  styled  like  the  East-Gothic  kings 

Flavii  and  PatriciiJ W.  Schultzk  : 

On  the  biographies  of  Majolus,  abbot  of 
Cluny  [replying  to  E.  Sackur's  criticism 
and  maintaining  that  the  later  Life  by 
Odilo  is  historically  to  be  preferred  t ) 
the  earlier  one  by  Syrus,  th«  latter  con- 
taining a  variety  of  mistakes  which  are 
corrected  in  Odilo's  work  by  the  help 

of     the     monastic     tradition]. M. 

HiKiiMANN  :  I\nil  and  Gebliard  </ 
Bernried  and  tlieir  letters  to  Milanese 
ecclesiastics  [considered  with  reference 

to     their     biography] K.    Zeumer 

describes  the  manuscript  of  the  Fla- 
vigrxj  formulae  formerly  belonging  to 
Linclenbruch  [and  used  by  him  for  his 
edition  in  the  '  Codex  Legum  Anti- 
quarum.'  The  book  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  university  library  at 
Copenhagen.  Dr.  Zeumer  here  exam  ines 
its    i-elation    to    the    Paris    MS.   Lat. 

2123] B.   VON    SiMSON :    Notes    on 

Wipo,  the  Annates  Allahenses,  and  tlie 
Chronicon  Urspergense  [corrections  of 
the  text  and  remarks  on  the  composi- 
tion  and   sources   of    the    two    latter 

works]. P'.    LiEBEHMANN    prints    a 

letter  of  Innocent  II  to  Henry  I  [8  June 
1 133,  mentioning  Lothar's  recent  coro- 
nation and  asking  for   money]. S. 

LowENFELD  prints  a  document  of 
Gregory  VII  drawn  up  at  the  Easter 
synod  of  1078  [dealing  with  the  ember 

last  and  the  days  of  ordination]. 

H.  Bkesslau  prints  a  letter  of  arch- 
bishop Hanno  of  Cologne  [August- 
September  1065]. 
Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenf  chaften 
zu  Miinclien.  Sitzungsberichte  der 
philos.-i^hilol.  und  hist.  Classe.  1889, 
2.  — A.  KluckHohn  prints  letters  of 
Cliristian  Felix  Weisse  and  Friedrich 
Jaiobi  to  Lorenz   Westenrieder  [1781- 

1783].- Freiherr  von  OEFi-EiiE  :    On 

a  letter  of  p>ope  Clement  V  to  king 
Albert  I  made  use  of  by  Aventinus 
[recently  identified  in  a  manuscript 
once  belonging  to  Niederaltaich  and 
judged  to  be  probably  genuine]. 
Archw  fur  Oesterreichisclie  GescMchte 
(Vienna),  Ixiiiv.  1. — F.  von  Krones 
prints  a  memoir  of  Freiherr  Anton  von 
Baldacci  upon  the  internal  condition 
of  Austria  [1816,  dealing  principally 
with  questions  of  finance  and  com- 
munications, and  with  methods  of 
administration].- — — E.  Werthkimer  : 
Vienna  in  1809;  a  contribution  to  the 
history    of    the    war    of    1809,    from 

unprinted  sources. F.    M.    Mayer  : 

Jeremias  Hombergcr  [1529-1593]  ;  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  inner 
Austria  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  GescMchtsforscliung  (Inns- 
bruck), X.  2. — W.  Fischer  :  Trapezus 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  a 
contribution  to  Byzantine  provincial 
history  and  to  the  criticism  of  Anna 
Comnena A.  ScHuvrE  :   The  origin 


of  the  house  of  Habsburg  [accepting 
Kriiger  and  Gisi's  proof  that  Guntram 
'comes,'  who  was  condemned  for  high 
treason  in  952,  was  the  son  of  Hugo, 
count  of  the  Nordgau  of  Alsatia,  but 
regarding  these  scholars'  identification 
of  Guntram  with  Guntram  ti.e  liich, 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Habsbur^.',  as 

a    hazardous    hvpothes'sj O.    vo.>j 

Zallingeh  :  The  origin  of  tlie  designa- 
tion '  Synodalcs  '  [used  of  the  ritter- 
schaft  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
traced  to  their  obligation  to  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  bishop]  ; 
and  the  stages  in  grants  of  jurisdiction 
[the  kon'gsbann  and  the  blutbann : 
giving  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
tuirteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  so- 
called  '  Schwabenspiegel,'  the  ecclesi- 
astical princes  not  only  received  the 
like  giaits  with  the  secular  princes, 
although  the  blutbann  had  necessarily 
to  be  exercised  by  a  deputy,  but  could 
grant  them  equally  to  subordinate 
olficers.  The  conclusion,  which  essen- 
tially agrees  with  that  of  BerchtoKl,  is 
that  the  develojjment  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  jurisdictions  proceeded  step  by 

step   and   on   the    same    lines] F. 

WiciciioFF  :  On  the  date  of  the  painter 
Giiido  of  Siena  [against  Milanesi  who 
proposes  to  change  the  date  on  the 
picture  at  S.  Domenico  in  Siena  from 

1221  to   1281] F.  Arnhelm:    Nils 

Bork,  Swedish  minister  at  Vienna 
[1747- 1781],  witli  an  extract  from  a 
despatca  [17  April  1756]  giving  an 
account   of    Maria    Tneresa    and   her 

court.  —  P.  SCH.:.FFER  -  BoiCHORST 

prints  three  diplomas  of  Frederick  I, 
to  the  abbey  of  Balerae  in  Burgundy 
[ii57j,to  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  at 
Passignano  [7  Oct.  1177J,  and  to  the 
convent  of  Sindelsberg  [6  March  1158J. 

The   Sajie  :    Recent   criticisms   of 

the  '  Don  ition  of  Constantine  '  [main- 
taining against  Grauert  that  the  forgery 
was  comi^osed  in  Kome,  and  against 
Grauert,  Brunner,  and  Wieland,  that 
its  date  is  anterior  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; and  bringing  ai'guments  to  show, 
with  Zeumer,  chietty  on  grounds  of 
diction,  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
lime  of  Paul  T],  3.— G.  Hedlich  : 
The  beginnings  of  king  Rudolf  I 
[dealing  with  his  election,  his  reign 
down  to  1275,  and  his  administrative 

reforms] M.    Maniiius  :      On    the 

'  Annates  Laurissenses  Maiores  '  [<!X- 
amining  their  peculiarities  of  language 
and  the  evidence  they  afford  of  olficial 

and  documentary  information]. M. 

Tanol  :  On  th;  building  of  the  Vatican 
2xilace,  with  fifteen  documents  [one  of 

1151,  the  rest  1278]. H.  von  Zwie- 

mNECK-Si;i>ENHORST  :  The  battle  of  St. 
Gotlluird    [1664,   against  Nottebohm's 

view   that    it   was   no    victory] P. 

ScHEFFER-BoiCHORST  prints  a  charter  of 
prioilejes  granted  to  the  Jews  of 
Itat.sbo.i  bj  Frederick  II  [3  Jan.  1216, 
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confirming  an  earlier  grant  of  Frede- 
rick I] S.  Steinhekz  :  On  tlie  de- 
scription of  archbishop  Pilgrim  of 
Salzburg  as  archcJiaplain  of  the  empire 
in  a  document  of  1387  [probably  con- 
nested  with  his  recognition  of  the 
antipope   Clement  VII] M.  Tangl 

,  describes  the  second  book  of  tlie.  '  Liber 
Cancellarice  '  of  Dietrich  von,  Nieheim 

[discovered   by  him   at   Home] E. 

Mt'HLBACHER  :  Valentine's  edition  of 
the  necrology  of  the  monastery  of  SS. 
S  dvatore  and  Giulia  at  Brescia. 

Dei'^riick  s  Preussische  Jahrbucher  (Ber- 
lin), xxiv.  1.  Jnly—G.  Kkpoer  :  Tiio 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Diocletian  and  his  sticcessors.^:^=^3. 
September —  H.  Delbruck:  The  strategy 
of  Pericles  illustrated  from  that  of 
Frederick  the  G>eat,  first  article. 

Zeits  hrilt  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandi- 
schea  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig),  xliii,  2. — 
H.  HuBsciiMAXN  :  Marriages  of  next-of- 
kin  among  the  anciejit  Persians   [not 

authorised     by     the     Avesta].  T. 

Noldeke  :  As-Sabti,  son  of  Hdriln  ar- 
Rashld  [a  legendary  i^ersonj. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fur  Lite-atur- 
und  Kirchen-Seschiclite  des  Mitielai- 
lers  (I'reiburg),  v.  1. — F.  Ehrle  :  The 
hegnest  of  Clement  V  and  the  suit  con- 
cerning it  brought  by  John  XXII 
[131S-1321,  printing  the  evidence  in 
full,  together  with  the  text  of  Clement's 
will  (pp.  5-108).  Father  Ehrle  adds  a 
narrative  history  of  the  case,  with 
additional  documents ;  an  account  of 
what  happened  to  the  papal  treasure  at 
Clement's  death,  with  a  personal  bio- 
grapliy  of  the  pope  from  131 1  to  1314  ; 
and  a  criticism  of  his  character,  with 
special  reference  to  his  profuse 
liberality  to  his  family,  including  even 
grants  of  government  in  the  estates  of 
the  church  to  secular  kinsfolk,  and  of 
his  testamentary  dispositions,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  it  is  remarked  (p. 
144)  that  the  distinction  between  otii- 
c^al  and  private  properly  was  not  well 
Understood  in  Clement's  time.  A 
pedigree  of  his  family  (de  Got)  is  added, 
with  notes]. The  Sajie:  The  twenty- 
Jive  million  florins  said  by  Villani  to 
have  been  fouiul  in  thi  papal  treasury  at 
t  'ie  deatli  of  John  XXII  [the  eighteen 
millions  in  specie  are  shown  to  have 
been  really  well  under  one  million  ; 
while  the  seven  millions  of  valuables, 
jewels,  &c.,  are  reduced  to  less  than 

three  hundred  thousand  fiorins].^ 2. 

— H.  Denifle  prints  documents  concern- 
ing the  liistory  of  the  medieval  utiivcr- 
sities,  continued.  V  :  The  papal  docu- 
ments for  the  university  of  Salamanca 
[1255-1417,  twenty-one  in  number, 
with  a  narrative  account  of  their  pur- 
pose, &c.].  VI :  A  register  of  the 
j)roctors  of  the  English  juUion  at  Paris 
[1333,  i338-i348,containing  the  records 


of  academical  acts,  tfec,  for  each  proc- 
torial month.  The  names  are  most'y 
German,  Dutch,  and  Scottish,  English 
names  being  rarer] ;  together  with  the 
proctor's  oaths  on  institution,  a  univer- 
sity roll,  and  a  roll  relating  to  the 
English  nation  [of  the  same  time  as 
the  register  noticed  above]. 

Theologisohe  Quartalschrift  (Tubingen), 
Ixxi.  3.— W.  Gertjkr:  Tlie  date  of  the 
prophet  Joel  [maintaining  that  the 
arguments  for  a  late  date  are  not  co.i- 
clusive]. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritik3n 
(Gotha),  188i),  4.— D.  Enders  piiuts 
three    letters    of    Bugenhagen    [1540- 

'555j H.  Hering  :    Tlw  document 

of  the  recess  of  tlie  Treptow  landtag 
[1534]- 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Iheilojie 
(Innsbruck),  xiii.  3.  -  S.  B.\umer,O.S.B.: 
Tlie  attack  on  tlie  English  monasteries 
■under  Henry   VIII  [chiefly  from  Gas- 

quet] H.  Kellneu  :  21io  two  feasts 

of  '  Cathedra  Petri  '  ['  Romana,'  Jan. 
18,  and  '  Antiochena,'  Feb.  22,  of  which 
the  former  does  not  appear  until  after 
the  twelfth  century]  in  connexion  with 
tiie    apostle's   Antiochene    episcopate. 

E.  iMicHAEL  :  Notes  on  the  einpjror 

Frederick  II;  his  policy  and  his  rela- 
tions with  tlie  popes. 

Hi  genfeld's  Zeitsch  ift  fiir  Wissenschaft- 
liche  ineologie  (Leipzig),  xxm.  3. — 
J.  Dkaseke  :  On  Michael  Psellos  [his 
theological  position] Notes  on  He- 
brew chronology  [maintaining  its  arti- 
ficial character  for  the  regal  period]. 

A.  Thexn  prints  a  letter  of  Fran- 

ciscus     [Dryander  ?]    to    Melanchthon 

[1544] J.   Draseke  :    On   Ptolemy 

Pliikulelphus''  letter  to  the  laivyers  at 
Jerusalem,  cited  by  Epiphanius  [not 
earlier   than    the    latter   part    of    the 

second  century  nr]. 4 — E.  Nolde- 

CHEN  :    Contemporary  allusions  in  the 

writings  of  Tertuliian A.  Thenn  : 

Notes  on  Eusebius,  '  H.  £.'  iv.  13.  3,  4, 
and  ix.  1.  0. 

MIL  IT  A  R  Y  HIS  TORY 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  die  DeaCsche  Armee  nnd 
Marine  (Berlin),  Ixxii.  1-3. —  July- 
September— Maiov  KuNZ  :  The  cam- 
paigns of  field-marshal  Radetzky  in 
Upper  Italy,  1848  iJtd  1849  [^^  histori- 
cal and  tactical  study]. J. — Septem- 
ber—kso-a.  :  The  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  on  warfare. 

Militar-Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  Beihefte 
4-6,  183 J.- The  late  lieut.-gen.  vox 
WiTZLEBEX  :  The  youth  and  military 
training  of  prince  Leopold  I  of  Anhalt- 
Dessait  [continued  from  Beiheft  i.  of 
1 88 1,  and  dealing  with  the  period  from 
the  first  campaign  in  Italy,  1705,  to  the 
third  and  last  campaigri  in  the  Nether- 
lands,   1 7 12. Beiheft  5-6. — Anon.  : 

Life  in  tlie  army  of  Napoleon  I  [show- 
ing the  conditions  of  service  and  disci- 
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.  pline  in  the  grande  armee,  chiefly  after 
the  writings  of  Wartenberg  and  Clause- 
witz]. 

Organ  der  Militar-wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine  (Vienna),  zxxix.  2. — Major  G. 
Freiherr  von  Riv-Alpon  :  The  '  AVei- 
denfcucr '  ord'niaiicc  of  archduke  Fer- 
dinand CJuirles  i7i  the  Tyrol,  1647 
[Krcy,     Kry  —  Geschrel,     linf.       The 


localised  system  of  calls,  shots,  and 
other  signals,  prescribed  to  give  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy], 
Strei&eur's  OesterreicMsche  Miiitarische 
Zeitschrift  (Vienna),  xxx.  8.  Angnst 
^Tlie  campaign  in  Italy,  September 
1796  to  February  1797  [by  the  then 
captain  of  the  general  quarter  staff, 
Maximilan  Freiherr  von  WimpffenJ. 


III.  GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Archaeological  Journa',  No.  181.  -  W.  M. 
FLiNDfnis  Petrie  :  lioman  Ufa  in 
Egypt  [illustrated  from  recent  excava- 
tions].—  Rev.  G.  MiLLEK  :  The  battle 

of  Fdgehill G.  E.  Fox  :  Notes  on 

lionuin  architectural  fragments  found 

at  Leicester. F.  Havekfield  :  Notes 

on  Roman  Britain.  I :  The  fouiuling 
of   Viroconium.    II  :  lioman  roads  in 

Sussex J.  Bain  prints  a  charter  of 

William  de  Perci  to  the  prior  of  Mottis- 
font  [temp.  r.  Ioh.].=18  .— G.  T. 
Clark  :    Bambnrgh  Castle,  illustrated. 

J.  Bain  :    The  castle  of  Foug^res 

and  its  loirls J.  L.  Andrjj  :  Notes 

on  ritualistic  ecclesiology  in  north-east 
Norfolk. 
Archaeological  Revitw,  iii.  5,  6,     July — 
Cecil    Smith  :    Greek    archceology   in 

modern    times. 0.   E.   Pell  :     The 

identification  of  ancient  and   moder.i 

weights,  and  the  origin  of  grains. 

G.  L.  GoMME  :  Totemism  in  Britain, 
second  article.^:=  iv.  1,  2.  Aicgust, 
SeiJtembcr—D.  MacRitchie:  The  Finn- 
men  of  Britain  [identifying  them  with 
the   Ficts  and  allying  them  with  the 

Finns  of  the  north],  two  articles. 

D.  Tesorini  :  The  Anglo-Saxons  at 
Jiovie  [carrying  back  the  foundation  of 
the  '  schola  Anglorum  '  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  if   not  earlier]. 

E.   Bell  :     The   abbey   church   of 

Bernay Quarterly  summary  of  ar- 

clueological  discovery. J.  R.  Boyle  : 

The  Homin  wall,  I  [arguing  that, 
instead  of  the  '  murus  '  and  '  vallum  ' 
together  with  most  of  the  stations 
forming  part  of  one  design  and  dating 
from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  greater 
number  of  the  stations  must  be  referred 
back  to  Agricola,  and  the  '  vallum  '  only 
assigned  to  Hadrian,  while  the  '  murus  ' 

belongs    to    a    later    time]. J.    H. 

Round:    Domesday  measines  of    land 
[a  severe  criticism  of  Pell]. 
Church       Quarterly    Eeview,     No.    66. 
July  — The   history  and  philosophy  of 

luxury Ancient  Rome    [chiefly  on 

Lanciani  and  Middleton]. Bollinger 

and  Reusch  on  the  Jesuits  [the  '  Ge- 

schichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten  ']. 

Mark  Pattison The  origins  of  Irish 

Christianity  [principally  on  Whitley 
Ktokes'  edition  of  the  '  Tripartite  Life 
of  8t.  Patrick  ']. Savonarola  [deal- 
ing, inter  alia,  with  his  relation  to  the 
literary  and  artistic  movement  of  his 
time]. 


Contemporary  Review,  Ivi.  1.  July— "Rev. 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  The  primitive  home  of 
the  Aryans  [arguing  for  the  Scandi- 
navian theory].  ==  2.  August  — F. 
Harrison  ;  The  centenary  of  the  Bas- 
tille [a  panegyric].  3.  September  — 
J.  Donaldson  :  The  position  of  wonun 
among  the  early  Christians. 
Dublin  Beview.  3rd  Series.  No.  xliii. 
July — Very  rev.  H.  B.  Mackey  :  The 
land  and  works  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales Rev.  H.  I.  D.  Ryder:  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  on  the  tract  '  de  Alea- 
toribus  '  [accepting  his  attribution  of  it 
to  pope  Victor  I,  but  holding  the  lan- 
guage as  to  the  writer's  oflice  to  refer 
not  to  the  dignity  of  all  bishops  (as 
Harnack  takes  it),  but  to  the  special 

rank  of  the  bishop  of  Rome] Miss 

E.  M.  Clerke  :  The  pn'inciples  of  1789. 
Edinburgh    Review,    No,    347.      July — 

Charles,  earl  Grey  [biographical]. 

The  railways  of  Etigland  [a  sketch  of 

their  development] Villari's  '  Life 

of  Savonarola.'' The  roll  of  Battle 

abbey  [taken  from  the  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land's   book,    without    criticism] 

Mrs.  Ross's  '  Land  of  Manfred  '  [deal- 
ing slightly  with  the  history  of  southern 

Italy] Maria  Theresa,  empress  [on 

the   duke   de  Broglie's   work] The 

memoirs  of  Ernst  II,  duke  of  Coburg, 
II  :  [185 1 -i860] Gardiner's  '  His- 
tory of  the  great  civil  war,'  II:  [1644- 

1647].  The   Hamilton   mamiscripts 

[deahng  chiefly  with  their  value  for 
Scottish  history  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries]. 
Fortnightly  iteview,  c  Ixxi.  July—'E, 
DowDEN  :  Goethe  and  the  French  revo- 
lution. ==  cclxxii.  August— W.  L. 
Courtney  :  Roger  Bacon. 
National  Review,  No.  78.  August — F. 
HiTCHMAN  :   The  French  revolutionary 

calendar A.  I.  Dasent  ;  London  m 

the  seventeenth  century  [an  account  of 
Monconys'  visit  in  1663]. 
Nineteenth    Century,    No.  150.     Augjist 
— W.  E.  Gl.\dstone  :  Phoenician  affini- 
ties of  Ithaca. -F.    H.    Geffcken: 

The  French  in  Germany  [a  sketch  of 
the  relations  of  France  and  Germany 
from  king  Francis  I  to  Napoleon  I]. 
Quarterly  Re  vie  w.  No.  337.  July — Cana- 
da,  its  tuitional  development  and  his- 
tory.   Diary  and  letters  of  Gouver- 

neur  Morris. Ancient  India    [his- 
torical and  archffiologicalj. Duelling 

[with  a  quasi-histor.cal  sketch  of  the 
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practice   of  trial  by  combat]. 1789 

and  1889  [on  the  character  and  results 

of  the  French  revolution]. Bryce's 

'American  Commonwealth.'' 
Scottish  Raview,  No.  27. — The  taking  of 
the  Bastile   [a  translation    from    the 


'Moniteur'  of  July  20-24,  1789,  with 
notes] The  great  palace  of  Byzan- 
tium [on  Paspates'  work]. D.  Bikk- 

LAS  :  The  formation  of  the  modern 
Greek  state  [translated  from  the  '  lievue 
d'Histoire  Diplomatique,'  i.] 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Ar3hiev  voor  Nederlandsche  Kerkgeschie- 
denis  (The  Hague),  iii.  1.— P.  Fbhde- 
iiicQ  describes  The  '  Sporla '  and  the 
'  Sportiila  Fragmentorurn '  of  Gillis 
Carlier,  dean  of  Cambray  [printed  at 

Brussels,  1478, 1479] K.  A.  Gonl.vo  : 

Tlie  Lutheran  congregation  at  Amster- 
dam [i6Si-i6gi]. B.  TiDEMAN  Jz.  : 

Daniel  de  Breen  [ii;94-i664,  remon- 
strant]  J.  J.  VAN  ToORENEXnERQEN  : 

Hinne  Rode  [Johannes  Rodius]  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  anabaptists  [c.  1535-1536]. 

J.  Gr.  R.  AcguoY  prints  a  letter  in 

favour  of  tlie  nuns  of  Gouwater  [165 1]. 
Bijdragen  en  Mededselingen  van  hot 
Historisch  Genootschap  gevestigd  te 
Utrecht,  xi. — S.  Mullee  Fz.  prints  the 
Memoirs  of  Jonkheer   Herbergen   van 

Mijnden    [c.    1500  c.    1552]. J.    A. 

Wlinne  re-edits  with  notes  the  '  Md- 
inoires  sur  la  guerre  faite  aiix  Pro- 
vinces-Unics'  [1672]  of  Abraham  de 
Wicjuefort  [an  emended  text  of  the 
work    printed    in    the    Genootschap's 

'  Berigten  '  for  1857] K.  Hohlbaum 

prints  thi-ee  letters  of  the  city  of 
London  to  the  city  of  DordrccJit  [1359, 
already  noticed  in  R.  11.  Sharpe's 
'  Calendar   of   Letters    of   the   City   of 

London,  1350  1370']. J.H.Hinoman 

prints  papers  relating  to  the  proposal 
for  the  deportation  of  Van  de  Spiegel, 
Bentinck,  Rhoon,  and  Repelaer  [1798]. 

R.  FiiuiN  prints  a  memoir  of  Jnris 

de  Bye  on  the  administration  of  Olden- 

barneveld. S.    Mullek    Fz.    prints 

three  short  chronicles  of  Utrecht  : 
Annals  of  St.  Mary's  [539-1277],  Cata- 
logue  of   the   bishops    [to    1342J,  and 


'Bella  campestria  inter  episcopos  Tra- 
iectenses  et  comites  HoUandie'  [four- 
teenth  century,    already  published  by 

Matthaius] P.   L.    Mulleu   prints 

eight  letters  of  prince  William  I  and  Jtis 
third  tvife  Cliarlotte  of  Boxirbon  to  her 
brother  Franqois  de  Bntrbon,  prince 
daiiphin  of  Auvergne  [1578-1581]. 

Bulletin  de  la  Commissioa  pour  i  Histoire 
des  Eglises  Watlonnes  (The  Hague), 
iii. — P.  E.  H.  BoDKL  Bienfait  :  The 
Walloon  church  of  Utrecht  [i  583 -i  757], 

with   documents;    two   articles F. 

H.  Gagnebin  :  List  of  Walloon  churches 
in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  names  of 

their     pastors;      four     articles C. 

Rahlenbeck  :  Protestantism  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  with  documents  [1566]. C. 

Landuk  :  Hugjienot  refugees  in  Dutch 

Guiana. H.   J.   de    Dompiekhe    de 

Chaukepiio  i^rints  a  nan-ative  of  the 
escape  from  France  of  Samuel  de 
Chaufcpie  [1685]. 

Uessager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique  (Ghent),  1889,  2.— P.  Beiio- 
MANS  reprints  the  autobiography  of 
Justus  Lipsius  (epist.  Ixxxvii.)  with  a 
translation ;  first  article,  with  a  por- 
trait  P.    Claeys  :    History   of    the 

gilde  souveraine  et  cJievaliire  des  es- 
crimeurs,  or  chef-confririe  de  Saint- 
Michel,  at  Ghent,  continued. J.  T. 

DE  Raadt  :  The  seignories  of  the  county 
of    Malines  :     Keerbergen,    continued 

[1294-1439]. Abbe  I.  VAN  Si'iLBEECK  : 

The  archdukes  Albert  and  Isabella  and 
tlie  relique  of  the  holy  nail  venerated 
at  Soleilmont,  continued. 


V.   ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  5th 
ser.  iii.  1.  -G.  F.  Gamuurini  prints  a 
chronicle  of  Orvieto  [preserved  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  1738  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  containing  (1)  a 
list  of  consuls,  1194  1224;  (2)  brief 
notices  of  events,  1161-1233;  (3)  a 
list  of  podestas  with  a  short  chronicle, 
1 21 5 -1276  (ending  with  a  longer  ac- 
count of  this  year)  ;  (4)  a  chronicle 
which  gradually  becomes  more  detailed, 
1 234-1322  ;  (5)  a  continuation,  not 
dealing  with   every   year,    1334-1403; 

(6)  a  list  of  plagues,  1348-1400,  and  of 
houses  in  Orvieto  destroyed  since  1337; 

(7)  abstracts  from  the  city  statutss, 
1168-1334..  The  notices  almost  exclu- 
sively concern  the  history  of  Orvieto, 
and  the  chronological  order  is  irregularly 
preserved]. G.  C.  GmiiiAiii  :  Gio- 
vanni Cotta,  the   Veronesa   humanist 


[c.  1482-1510] S.  BoNGi:  Francesco 

da  Meleta,  a  Florentine  prophet  in  the 

time    of    Machiavelli. G.    Sfokza  : 

F Hippo  Pananti  and  the  events  of  1798 
in  Tuicany,  with  four  letters  [18  April 

1798  to  1  March  1799] Calendar  of 

Strozzi  charters,  continued. ^='?.  — G. 
(tianandrea  :  The  seignory  of  Francesco 
Sforza  in  the,  march  of  Ancona:  docu- 
ments,   concluded    [1438-1446]. L. 

Frvti  :  On  a  manuscript  at  Bologna 
of  the  Lives  of  Ve-ipasiano  dn  Bisticzl 

['.jiving  additional  lives] A.  Favaro  : 

Tyclio  Brahe  and  the  court  of  Tuscany 

[with  unpublished  letters] A.  Gior- 

GETTi :  Recent  acquisitions  of  the  state 

archives   at  Florence U.  Balzani  : 

Recent  English  publications  relating  to 
the  history  of  Italy  during  the  middle 

ages  and  the  renaissance Calendar 

of  Strozzi  clMrters,  continued. 
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Eivista  Storica  Ualiana  (Turin),  vi.  2. — 
r.  C.  Falletti  :  The  character  of  fra 
Tommaso  Cavipanella  [maintaining 
that  t.ie  charge  against  him  of  having 
plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  Calabria  in  1599  is 
unproved]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xvi. 
1. — L.  FuATi  :  The  hague  of  the 
liolognese  and  Florentines  against 
Giovanni  Gal^azzo  Visconti  [1389- 
1390],    partly    from   a  manuscript   at 

Bologna A.  Gabrielli  prints  from 

a  manuscript  at  Home  the  diary  of  duke 
Cimrles  III  of  Mantua  during  a  resi- 
dence at  Rome  [1686]. C.  Kighetti: 

A  state-trial  in  the  eighteenth  centitry 
[that  of  Giuseppe  Garda  at  Milan, 
1762-1763] L.  Belteami  :  The  dis- 
solution of  the  contract  of  marriage 
between  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  and 
Dorothea  Gonzaga  [1463],  from  a  Paris 

manuscript. P.  Ghinzoni:  St.  Simon 

of  Trent  [an  infant  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  Jews,  1475],  with  documents. 

The    Same  :     An    embassy    from 

Prester  John  at  Borne  [1481],  with  a 

document. A.  Garovaulio  :  On  the 

so-called  urn  of  the  siibdeacon  in  the 
archffiological  museum  at  Milan  [really 
a  classical  Eoman  urn  with  a  later 
Christian    inscription.     Tlae    design  is 

connected    with    Mithra-worshi^j]. 

G.  Carotti:  Recent  additions  to  the 
arclueological  museum  at  Milan,  with 

plates ii. — G.  Eomaxo  prints  docu- 

inents  from  Pavia  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  [chiefly 

treaties] I.  Massakoli  :  Fra  Sabb.i 

da  Castiglione  [c.  14801554]  and  his 
'  Eicordi '  [biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical].  P.  Ghinzoni:  Spirituxil- 

isni   in    1499,   with   documents A. 

IvE  prints  letters  of  L.  A.  Muratori 
[1707-1710]. 

Archivio  StJr  co  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xiv.  2. — N.  Bahone  :  Historical 
notes  extracted  from  the  registers  of  the 
court  in  the  Aragonesc  chancery,  con- 
tinued [10  June  to  y  Nov.  1494] M. 


Schipa  :  Charles  Martcl  [the  claimant 
to   the   crown    of    Hungary]  ;     second 

article    [1271-1288] G.  de  Blasiis 

prints  a  fragment  of  an  unpublished 
Neapolitan  diary  [October  1671- 
February  1673],  concluded. De- 
scription of  cluvrters  [1223-1234] 
formerly  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Fusco,  continued  (Nos.  cxxxvi.-clxx.). 

Archivio  Veneto,  xxxvii.  1. — N.  Barozzi  : 
Ehge  of  the  late  editor  of  the  '  Archivio,'' 
Bartolomeo  Cecchelti  [f  March  1889]. 
P.  G.  M0L.MENTI :  Venice  in  French  art 
and  literature  [a  study  of  her  intercourse 
with  and  influence  upon  France],  first 
article  [to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth  century] P.    Vigxola  :     On 

tlie  date  of  the  columns  of  the  cathedral 

of   Verona. F.    C.    Cakreri  :     The 

government  of  Spilimbergo,  continued. 

M.    Caffi  :     The    church    of    S. 

Antonio  at  Padua F.  Lampertico  : 

liiver  dykes  among  the   Romans ■ 

C.  CiPOLLA  :  Statutes  of  the  country  of 
Verona,  continued  [Cerea,  1203-1304]. 
V.  CiAN  :  Paolo  Paruta  [the  Vene- 
tian historian,  1540  1598],  with  letters. 
P.  Ghinzoni  :  The  emperor  Frede- 
rick III  at  Venice  [February  1469,  a 
detailed  narrative  based  upon  new 
materials,  partly  printed  in  this  article]. 

E.  MoTTA  :  A   Tartar  embassy  at 

Venice  [1476],  from  documents  in  the 

Milanese    archives C.  Castellam  : 

Venetian  manuscripts  in  sir  Thomas 
Pliillipps's  library  at  Cheltenham;  a 
catalogue  with  notes. 

Eivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio  (Kome), 
lii. — July-August  —  Capt.  M.  Bor- 
GATTi :  Tlie  castle  of  SanV  Angela 
at  Home  [i 300- 1549,  continued  from 
vol.  ii. ;  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  castle,  drawn  from  many  published 
and  unpublished  sources.  The  fabric 
is  illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  ancient 
representations  and  by  plans  and  sec- 
tions. A  table  is  added  of  the  Roman 
coinage  from  1400  to  1866  (when  the 
dec'.mal  system  was  adopted),  giving  the 
present  values]. 


VI.   EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — June  —  d. 
EiEPiNSKi :  Count  Gotilob  Todleben  in 
17 15- 1 763,  continued  [illustrating  the 
war  between  Eussia  and  Frederics  the 

Great]. Life    of    Amlrew    Bolotov, 

written  by  himself  for  his  descendants 
[some  more  papers  from  the  diary  of 
this  excellent  man,  who  represents  the 
best  type  of  the  landed  proprietor  of 

the   reign  of  Catherine  II] P.  Bo- 

BRovsKi:  Michael Bobrovski,  1784-1848, 
an  historico-biographical  sketch,  con- 
cluded [on  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Uniates  and  the  orthodox  church]. 
June-July —  Count  Nicholas  Evdo- 


kimov,  1 804- 1 873  [the  war  against 
Shamil  in  the  Caucasus]. Recol- 
lections of  the  painter  V.  Verestchagin: 
Alexis  SJiadrin,  the  narrative  of  a 
religious  pilgrim  [stories  of  his  visits 
to  various  monasteries]. Tlie  prin- 
cess Jeannette  Lowicz,  wife  of  the 
grand-duke  CoJistantine  [extracts  from 
her  papers].=e7?<Z(/ — Memoirs  of  tlie 
archimandrite  Vladimir  Tcrletski 
[illustrating  the  movement  among  the 
Uniates  for  their  return  to  the  orthodox 

church].  A.    Vostokov  :     Letters 

to  jtrince  Vasilii  Golitsin  from  Boycv, 
Baklaubki,    and    Leonlirev     in    1677 
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[on   private    matters,   illustrating    the 

life    of    a    boyar    at    that    timej. 

Prince  Dmitri  Golitsin  in  the  yeai"s 
1 820- 1 843  [sketches  of  a  Russian 
statesman  from  the  papers  of  a  member 

of   his   household] Admiral   Peter 

Bicord  :  a  note  presented  by  him  to  the 
grand-duke    Constantine  in,    1850   [on 

Russian   relations  with  Japan.] G. 

Anuchin  :  On  the  formation  of  the  Biil- 
g  irianarmy  [in  answer  to  some  remarks 

by   I.    Ivanov], St.    Petersburg    in 

former  days  [curious  extracts  from 
newspapers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  illustrating  social  life].  —  A 
picture  of  the  crosses  over  the  graves  of 
Menshikov  and  Ostcrmann  at  Berezov. 
August — Belations  between  Russia 
and  Prussia  in  past  times  :  recollections 
of  George  Weber,  translated  from  the 
German  manuscript  [written  by  the 
historian  at  Heidelberg  a  year  before 
his  death,  dealing  with  the  alliance 
between  the  two  powers  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon]. G.  Grajjovski  :  Alexan- 
der Baggovut :  a  sketch  of  his  life 
from  1831  to  1883  [recollections  of  the 
Polish    campaign    of     1S31     and    the 

Crimean    war]. Gabriel    Stepluino- 

rich  Batenkov  :  an  historico-biographi- 
cal  sketch  1790-1863,  [an  account  of 
the  experiences  of  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors of  December  1825]. 
The  Historical  Messenger  (tstoricheski 
Viestnik).  —  Jitne  —  A.  Danilov  :  N. 
Muraviev  and  hi'i  first  expedition  on 
the  Amour  [in  1S54  ;  this  river  was 
finally  made  one  of  the  boundaries 
between  Russia  and  China]. ^=/;fZ(/- 
Augtist—  S.  Slavutinski  :  The  city  and 
government  of  Grodno  at  the  time  of 
the  last  Polish  insurrection  [from  per- 
sonal   recollections] A.    Saveliev  : 

Some  unsolved  historico -geographical 
questions  [curious  custcms  among  the 
Hamoyeds   and    other    Siberian   races, 

names  of  places,  &c.]. A.  Molcha- 

^ov  :  -4  Polish  Utopia  of  the  nineteenth 
century  [attempts  of  a  certain  Stanis- 
laus Staszicz  to  improve  the  condition 

of    the   peasants   on   his    estate]. 

August — J.  DuisAsov  :  Fu'gitives  from 
Tambov  [describing  from  government 
documents  the  sufferings  of  the  pea- 
sants in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 

centuries] E.      Gausiiin  :      Queen 

Christina  of  Sweden  -  a  graiulda  uqhter 

of  John  Sobieski  [translated  from  the 

•  Polish  of  Szajnocha,  giving  an  account 

of  the  dight  of  the  princess  Clementina 


from  Silesia  in  order  to  be  married  in 
Italy  to  the  old  Pretender]. 
Joarnal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Ii- 
struction  (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosviestchenia).  —  June  —  N. 
Checuulin  :  Russian  provincial  society 
in  the  second  half   of   the  eighteenth 

century,     concluded June- A  ugust 

—P.  BoBRovsKi :  The  Russian  UnL%te 
church  in   the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 

■ V.  Vasilievski:  On  the  Domostroi 

[the  various  editions  and  author- 
ship,  illustrated  with  facsimiles^ 

K.  Bestuzhev  RiuMiN  :  Review  of 
Briantzev^s  '  History  of  Lithuania  ' 
[good,  but  with  a  few  errors  which 
should    be    corrected     in     a     second 

edition]. V.   Teplov  :    On  the  site 

of  tJie  battle  of  Graiiicus  [occurred 
at  a  place  now  called  Tepekeui, 
where  there  is  a  kurgan  to  be  seen]. 
Jn.ly—\.  SoBOLEvsKi  :  On  the 
history  of  the  Russian  bilini  [or 
legendary  poems,  comparing  some  of 
them  with  the  accounts  of  contem- 
porary events  in  the  collection  of  chro- 
nicles made  by  Nikon].^^=J uly- August 
— E.  F.  Sh.muulo  :  Peter  the  Great  in 
Russian  literature  [a  review  of  wliat 
has  been  written  about  him  ;  the 
writer      takes      occasion     to      praise 

Schuyler's     work].  V.     Mi'-lleu  : 

Collection  of  materials  describing 
the  localities  and  peoples  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, VII  [a  review  of  this  interest- 
ing  volume    containing    folk-lore    Ac. 

from  the  Caucasus]. G.  Destunis  : 

Review  of  the  work  of  Lambros  [a 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  on  mount 

Athos]. 1.    Minayev  :    A    forgotten 

route   to    China    [review   of    the   last 

volume    of     Prjevalski's    travels]. 

Jidy-August-k.  Tschukarev  :  Study 
of  a  list  of  Atlienian  archons  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  [preserved  in  the 
work  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Dinarchus]. 
A  ugii.st — P.  PortODix  :  The  autho- 
rities for  the  history  of  the  si->ge  and 
taking  of  Byzantiiim  by  the  Turks  in 
1453  [careful  reviews  and  criticisms  of 
the     various     writers,    including     the 

Turkish].  I.     Tikhomiuov  :     Tlie 

chronicle  of  Novgorod  according  to  the 
copy  preserved  in  the  synodal  library. 

V.  Alexaxdhenko  :    A  letter  from 

London  [giving  an  account  of  the 
papers  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
Antioch  Kantemir  found  in  the  British 
museum  and  Bodleian  library]. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la 
Uistor^a,  xiv.  5.  May— 3.  E.  Diaz 
Jimenez  :  Description  of  the  MSS.  left 
by  D.  Carlos  EspiriOs  del  Pi,  canon  of 
the  catJiedral  of  Leon  [1 7 41 -177 7.  They 
contain  a  chronological  account  of  the 
archives    of      the      cathedral]. M. 


CoLMEiRO  prints  the  sermon  preached 
by  the  archbislwp  of  S.  Domingo 
[21  Dec.  1795]  on  Die  occasion  of  f'le 
transference  of  the  remains  of  Colurr.f^Mi 

to   the    Havana J.    Rumo    de    la 

Serna  describes  the  vases,  coins,  dtc,  of 
the  pre-Roman  period  found  at  Cabrera 
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de  Matard  [with  plate].— —C.  Fernan- 
DKZ  DuKo  gives  details  of  the  standard 

of  the  Iwly  league  used  at  Lepanto. 

V.  DE  liA  FuENTE  gives  documentary 
evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  justiciar 
of  Aragon  and  of  old  judicial  forms  as 

late   as    1710. F.  Codeha  describes 

from  the  MS.  of  Aben  Hayyan  the 
campaicin  of  Gormaz  [974]  directed 
by  Alhdkem  II  against  D.  Garcia  of 
Castille. F.  Fita  prints  a  legal  deci- 
sion of  the  first  bislwp  of  Zamora 
[1 121],  hulls  of  Honorius  III  [1219]  re- 
lating to  the  crusades,  and  a  bull  of 
Nicolas  IV  [1 291]  proposing  the  union 

of  the   Templars  and  Hospitallers 

Latin  inscriptions  from  Numancia  and 

Alarcon. Arabic    inscription    from 

Evora.:=^6.  June—F.  de  Caedenas 
discusses  a  Ft.  ig  ithic  law  of  Teudis 
hitherto  unknovvu  [discovered  in  a 
palimpsest  of  the  cathedral  of  Leon. 
It  relates  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
judges].  F.  FiTA  gives  reasons  for  as- 
cribing it  to   the   year  546 A.   de 

Los  Kios :  The  camp  of  the  fourth 
legion  at  luliotriga  [plates] C.  Feu- 


N.ANDEz  DcRT  prints  the  text  of  the  lettem 
jyatent  and  their  conflrination  granted 
[April  1528  and  December  1529]  by 
Charles  V  to  Diego  de  Avila  [who 
unhorsed   and   captured   Francis   I    at 

Pavia] F.    Fita    calls   attention  to 

sirteen  bulls  of  the  cathedral  of  Pam- 
ploJia  [1096-I196J  of  which  fourteen  are 
omitted  by  Loewenfeld.  Two  are  im- 
portant as  the  sole  testimony  to  the 
council  of  Calahorra  in  1155].  He 
also  gives  bulls  of  Anastasius  IV  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  first 
legation  of  cardinal  Jacinto  in  Spain 
[throwing  new  light  upon  the  council  of 

Valladolid  in  1155]. Sefior  Chabrkt 

communicates  copies  of  a  conjirmation 
by  Doila  Maria  [Nov.  1404]  of  a  lease 
granted  by  Juan  I  of  two  butcher's  stalls 
to  a  Jew  of  Monviedro ;  also  a  license 
to  the  same  [relating  to  an  exchange 

of    quit-rents]. Arabic     inscription 

[1227]  from  Silvea  in  the  Algarve 

Jewish  inscription  [fourteenth  century] 

from  Benavites. Uoman  inscriptions 

from  Barcelona  and  Aguila  Fuente. 


VIII.   SWITZERLAND 


Jahrtuch  fiir  Sohweizeriscli<*  Geschichte 
(Zurich),  xiv. — E.  Kallmann  :  The  re- 
lations of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to 
the  emperor  and  the  empire  from  Henry 
III  to  Frederick  I  [considered  from  the 
point  of  view  not  of  the  central  power, 
but  of  the  diilerent  Burgundian  terri- 
tories, Provence,  Dauphine,  Lyonnais, 
and  Savoy,  to  the  south,  and  Sion, 
Lausanne,  Geneva,  tire  lands  of  the 
Burgundian  rectorate,  Cisjurane  Upper 
Burgundy,  the  archbishopric  of  Be- 
san^on,  and  Montbeliard,  to  the  north] ; 
with  an  excursus  on  the  cltarter  of 
Henry  IV  to  the  priory  of  Bueggisberg 
[27  March  1076]  commonly  regarded  as 
spurious    [the  writer   considers    it    to 


contain  a  genuine  element  of  the  date, 
27  March  1074,  and  to  have  been 
worked  up  into  its  present  form  between 
1 108  and  1 1 15.  An  editorial  note  is 
added,  rejecting  the  former  part  of  this 

conclusion] The  late  S.  Vogelin  : 

Gilg  Tschudi's  documentary  work  in 
Siviss    history.      I :     Account    of    the 

manuscripts The     late    C.    Kind: 

Contributions  to  Rhietian  history.  I : 
Cur  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  II : 
The  lordship  of  Mayenfeld  under  tlie 

house   of  Brandis   [1438-1509] W. 

Oechsli  :  The  federal  concordat  of 
1525,  with  a  collation  of  its  several 
draughts. 


IX.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 


tfagazine  of  American  'Biitorj.— August 
W.  S.  Pelletreac  :  The  Philipse 
patent  in  the  Highlands  [grants  of  land 
to  settlers  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

century]. J.T.Everett  :  The  ea,rHest 

American  people W.   W.    Taylor: 

England's  struggle  tvith  the  American 

colonies J.    P.    Dunn,    jun. :    The 

founding  of  Post  Vincennes  [in  reply  to 
an  article  in  the  May  number] An 


unpublished  letter  of  Washington 
[31  Jan.  ijyo].^^=:September~i:.  H. 
Lewis:  An  old  French  post  at  Trem- 
jjeleau,  Wisconsin  [an  account  of  ruins 

recently     discovered]. R.     Stiles  : 

Lincoln's  restoration  policy  for  Vi7-gi- 

nia W.  Seton  :  St.  John  de  Crive- 

cceur  [the  career  of  a  French  consul 
to  New  York,  appointed  1783]. 
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